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CLAIMS  AGAINST  GREAT  BRITAIK  ■ 


PAKLIAMENTABY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XV. 

Q/Mal  reporU  of  ihe  Altxtmdra  trial  before  a  Jury,  and  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 

and  the  Home  of  Lords, 


Ko. 


From  Tvhom  and 
to  whom. 


Attorney    Gene- 
ral. 


Edward  Morgan. 


Joseph  Acton. 


William  Barnes. 


Alexander   Bob- 
inson. 

Joseph  Carter... 


Benjamin  Hodg- 
son. ' 

Captain  £.  A.  In- 

glefield. 
Neil  Black 


John  Wilson 

Green. 
John  DaCosta... 


Do, 


John  Wilson 
Green. 


1863. 
Jnne  22 


June  23 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRIAL  BEFORE  THE  RIGHT 
HONORABLE  THE  LORD  CHIEF  BARON  AND 
A  SPECIAL  JURY. 


Urst  day. 


Opening  speech. 


BVIDEKCE. 

Surveyor  of  cnstoms,  Liverpool 

Cross-examined 

Re-examined 

Nieht  watchman,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 

Messrs.  Miller  &  Sons. 

Cross-examined 

Re-examined 

Recalled  second  day 

Ensine-driver,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 

jliessrs.  Miller  &  Sons. 

Cross-examined 

Re-examined ". 

Joiner,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 

Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co. 

Cross-examined 

'  Joiner^  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 

Fawcett,  Preston  &,  Co. 

Cross-examined 

Re-examined 

Packer,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 

Fawcett,  Prestotf  &  Co. 

Cross-examined 

Royal  navy 

Cross-examined 

Ship's  carpenter 

Cross-examined 

Called  but  did  not  answer) 

Vide  also) 

hipping  agent 

Seoendday. 


Shipping  agent,  further  examined. 

Cross-examined 

Ship-builder 

Cross-examined 

Re-examined 


3 

4 


11 
11 
12 
12 

19 
20 
63 
20 

22 
22 
22 

23 
23 

26 
27 
27 

32 
33 
34 
34 
35 
36 
57 
36 

46 

48 
55 
57 
59 
60 
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■  ^11  *. 


..I^). 


.FV(iqn*^hoii^  and' 


George    Temple 

Chj%man. 
Joseph  Acton 

Clarence    Ran- 
dolph Yonge, 
Herring 


Mrs.  Parkinson.. 

Edward    F  i  t  z  - 

maorice. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns. 


Do 

Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 


Captain  Bullock 
to  Fraser, 
Trenholm  & 
Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Captain  Bullock 
to  Mr.  Yonge. 

Do 


•  •. 


Date. 


Subject. 


1863. 


1 


Night  watchman  J  recalled 

Cross-examined 

Late  assistant  paymaster  of  the  Alabama.. 

Cross-examined 

Policeman,  Liverpool,  called  but  did  not  an- 
swer. 

Wife  of  the  wardroom  steward  of  the  Ala- 
bama, called  but  did  not  answer. 

Formerly  cook  on  board  the  Alabama 


June  24 


1862. 
May     1 


Mar.  17 
June  2 
June  24 
July  21 
July   28 

July   30 

1861. 
May    13 

1819. 
July     3 

1818. 
April  20 


Speech  for  the  defense 

Third  day.        ^ 

Speech  for  the  defense  continued . 
Reply  for  the  Crown :... 


APPENDIX. 


Abstract  of  Information 

Abstractof  plea  to  Information 

Order  for  payment  to  C.  R.  Yonge  as  acting 
assistant  paymaster  of  the  Alabama. 


Same  subject 

Same  subject 

Same  subject 

Same  subject 

Instructs  Mr.  Yonge  to  join  the  Alabama  as 
acting  assistant  paymaster. 

Appointment  of  llr.  Yonge  as  acting  assist- 
ant paymaster  to  the  Alabama. 

Abstract  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality. 


1863. 
Nov.     3 


Nov.     4 


Nov.     5 


British  foreign  enlistment  act 

United  States  foreign  enlistment  act 

Case  of  Moodio  vs,  the  ship  Alfred. .'. 

Case  of  the  Santissima  Tnnidad  and  the  St. 

Andr6.  seized  by  the  vessels  Independen- 

cia  del  Sud  and  the  Altravida. 

IN  THE  COUBT  OF  EXCHEQUER. 

Argument  on  application  for  leave  to  move 
for  new  trial  Biter  the  expiration  of  the 
first  four  days  of  term. 

Motion  to  apply  common  law  procedure  acts 
1852  and  1854,  and  the  rules  of  pleading 
and  practice  to  the  revenue  side  of  the 
court. 

Rule  of  court 

Motion  for  rule  to  show  cause  why  there 
should  not  be  a  new  triaL 

Rule-^^«< 


9 


60 

63 
63 
64 

74 
73 

73 

78 

81 

92 

92 
105 

131 

131 
136 

137 


137 
137 
137 
137 
137 

138 


138 


139 

144 
146 
146 


147 
150 


152 
153 
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No. 


From  whom  and 
to  whom. 


Date. 


186;i 
Nov.    10 


Subject. 


Application  to  the  court  to  fix  a  day  to  move 
to  make  rule  for  new  trial  herein  absolute. 

First  day. 


Nov.    17  I  Arj>iinj«'nt  for  motion  to  make  the  rule  for 

new  trial  nbsolute. 

t 

Second  daif. 

Nov.    \>i  I  Argument  continued 

j  Third  datj. 

Nov.    19  1  Arj;ument  continued 

Fourth  day. 

Nov.    20  I  Argument  continued , 

;  Fifth  day. 

Nov.    21  j  Ar^nmi'.nt  continued 

Sixth  day. 


Nov.    23     A  rgument  conchided 

ISCA.     1 
Jan.     11  I  Judgment  on  motion  to  make  rule  Xini  for 
I      now  trial  absolute. 

IX  THE   HOIKHK  OF  LORI>h. 

I  JJecixiona  of  the  lords  hit  tiny  on  appeal. 

'  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor 

.      .,     /»  •  Lord  Cranwortb 

-^1^"*    *'  1  Lord  St.  Leonards 

Lord  Weneleydale , 

'  Lord  Chelmsfonl , 

;  Lord  Kingftdown , 

'  Komial  judgment  of  the  Houne  of  Lords 

Writ  of  deli verv  of  the  Alexandra 


be 


178 


179 


221 
271 

3ir 

365 

397 
425 


451 
454 
457 
463 
466 
469 
470 
470 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XVI. 

Debate  in  the  ffou4te  of  Comwons  oiFtlie  seizure  of  the  steam-rams  building  for  the  southern 

confederacy. 


HOUHO     of 

nioos. 


Com- 


1R64. 
Feb.    23 


^'ESSEL.S    EL    TOITSSON    AND    EL  MONASSIA — 
PAPERS   MOVED   EOK. 

Mr.  Se>  mour  FitzscrahVH  speech 

The  Attorney  General's  speech 

Mr.  Hoi*Hfall's  speecli 

Ix>rd  Robert  Cecil's  s}>eech 

Mr.  W.  fi.  Forstor'**  K])eech 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns's  siM^ifh 

The  iSolieitor  General's  speech '. . 

Mr.  Wnlpole's  s])t*ech 

Mr.  T.  Baring'rt  speecli 

Mr.  Seymour  FitzgerahVs  speecli 

Sir  George  Grey's  speech 


472 
476 
4P0 
481 

484 
486 
494 
496 
499 
499 
500 
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PARLIAMENTARY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XA'II. 
Debates  in  tlve  House  of  Lords  reluihe  tofedtraJ  vnViHiment  ofBriihli  fnibjecUt. 


No. 


From  \rboin  and 
to  whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


1864. 


UNITKI>  STATES  P'OREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACT — 
THE   KEAKSARGE— <iCESTION. 


April    5     The  Earl  of  Donoughmore's  si>eech 501 

Earl  RusselPfl  speech ,  501 

The  Earl  of  Derby's  speech I  501 

The  Marq  11(^88  of  Clauricanle's  8i)eech :  501 


June     9 


ENLISTMENT     OF     IKI8II      IMMIGRANTS  —  AD- 
KKSS  FOR  PAPERS. 


The  MarquuHS  of  Clanricarde's  speech 

Lord  Broiiff ham's  speech 

Earl  Rnsaeirs  speech 


502 
504 
505 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XVIII. 


Report  of  the  case  of  the  Oreto,  or  Florida, 
ill  the  vice-admiralty  court  of  the  Baha- 
mas. Published  by  the  British  govern- 
ment as  an  appendix  to  the  Alexandra 
case. 


509 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XIX. 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  liritish  and  American  claims. 


Honse  of  Lords. 


1864. 


UNITED      STATES — BRITISH     AND     AMERICAN 
CLAIMS— MOTIOX  FOR  RETURNS. 


Feb.    16  1  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon's  speech. 
I  Earl  Russell's  speech 


52-2 
526 


PARLIAilENTARY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XX. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  relation  to  the  detentioUy  by  the 
British  authorities  at  Simon^s  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  at  that  jfort. 


House  of  Lords. 


1864. 
April  26 


House   of   Com-  i  April  28 
mons.  ! 


UNITED  STATES— THE  LAW  OF 


PRIZ^. 


Lord  Chelmsford's  si)ecch 

Earl  Russell's  speech 

Lord  Kingsdown's  speech 

The  Lord  Chancellors  speech . . . 
The  Earl  of  Hardwick^s  speech 


UNITED  nTATES — THE  SEIZURE  OF  THE  TUS- 
i  J  A  U>OSA — RES(  )Lr  TI<  >N . 


Mr.  Peacooke's  speech 

The  Solicitor  General's  speech . . 

Mr.  Whiteside's  speech 

Mr.  J.  J.  Powell's  speech 

Sir  Jani^  Eljdnnstoue's  speech 


530 
5:)5 
537 
539 
540 


540 
545 
550 
554 
.550 
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PARLIAMENTARY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XX-Continued. 


No. 


From  whom  and 
to  whom. 


Date. 


1864. 


Subject. 


Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  speech 

Sir  John  Hay's  speech 

Mr.  Neate's  speech , 

Mr.  Montaji^iie  Smith's  speech 

Mr.  Donnian's  speech 

Mr.  BoviU's  speech 

The  Attorney  General's  speech 

Sir  Hngh  Cairus's  speech 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XXI. 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Commontt  relative  to  tlie  confederate  ship  Georgia. 


557 
558 
559 
559 
562 
564 
565 
572 


1864. 


i:XiTKI>     KTATK8 — TIfK     CONFEDERATE     SHIP 
GEORGIA — OH8ERVAT10NS. 


House    of   Com-  j  May    13  ,  Mr.  T.  Baring's  speech . 


mons. 


The  Attorney  General's  speech 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster's  speech 

Mr.  Cobden's  speech 

Lord  Robert  Cecil's  speech 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefovre's  speecli 

Lord  Robert  Moutagivs  speecli. 
Mr.  Alderman  Rose's  speech 


577 

580 
586 
589 
593 
594 
596 
596 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  JUDICIAL  APPENDIX  No.  XXII. 
Proceedingn  of  the  LegMative  Council  at  MeUnmrne  relative  to  the  seizure  oftJie  Shenandoah. 


LejpslativeCoun- 
cil. 

Lieut.  Comman- 
der Waddidl  to 
Crovemor  Darl- 
ing. 

Mr.  Francis  to 
Lient.  Com- 
mander Wad- 
dell. 

Lieat.  Comman- 
der Waddell  to 
Mr.  JYancis. 

Messrs.  Lang- 
lands  to  Lient. 
Commander 
WaddeU. 

Mr.  tVancis  to 
Lient.  Com- 
mander Wad- 
dell. 


1865. 
Feb.    22 


Jan. 


25 


Jan.    26 


Do 


Jan.    28 


Jan.    30 


Jan.    30 


Jan.    31 


Proceedinffs  relative  to  the  seiznre  of  the 
Shenandoah. 

Aiinonuce^  the  anuval  of  the  Shenandoah  at 
Port  Phillip,  and  reqnests  permission  to 
make  repairs  and  receive  snpply  of  coal. 
Desires  to  be  allowed  to  land  i>ri8oners. 

Permission  given  to  repair  and  coal,  but  de- 
sires TO  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
repairs  needed.  Requests  a  list  of  the 
prisoners  and  any  other  information  affect- 
ing them  that  can  be  given. 

States  that  he  will  report  the  nature  of  the 
repairs  needed  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
received  the  information  from  the  parties 
whom  h(*  Inis  engaged  to  make  the  repairs. 

Repairs  will  not  be  accomplished  within  ten 
da  vs. 


Desires  to  be  informed  of  the  supplies  needed 
for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  states  that  a  boartl  has  been  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  nature  of  the 
repairs  needed. 

Permission  given  to  })urchase  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  8ui>plies.  Again  request  a  list 
of  the  prisoners  on  board  the  Shenandoah. 


598 

598 

599 


599 


600 


600 


600 
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No. 


From  whom  and 
to  whom. 


Lieut.  Comman- 
der Waddell  to 
Mr.  Francis. 

Mr.  Francis  to 
Lieut.  Com- 
mander Wad- 
dell. 


Lieut.  Comman- 
der Waddell  to 
Mr.  Francis. 

Mr.  Francis  to 
Lieut.  Com- 
mander Wad- 
dell. 


Lieut.  Comman- 
der Waddell  to 
Mr.  Baucis. 

Mr.  Francis  to 
Lieut.  Com- 
mander Wad- 
dell. 

Lieut.  Comman- 
der Waddell  to 
Mr.  lYancia. 

Mr.  Francis  to 
Lieut.  Com- 
mander Wad- 
dell. 


Lieut.  Comman- 
der Waddell  to 
Mr.  Francis. 


Mr.  Standisb  to 
Mr.  Beaver. 


Lieut.  Comman- 
der Waddell  to 
Mr.  Francis. 

Mr.  Francis  to 
Lieut.  Com- 
mander Wad- 
dell. 

Do 


Date. 


18r)5. 
Feb.      1 


Fel).      I 


Fob. 


Feb. 


Feb. 

Feb. 


14 


Feb.    14 


Feb.    14 


Feb.    14 


Feb.    14 


Feb.    15 


Feb.    15 


Feb.    15 


Subject. 


Gives  list  and  i^articulars  of  the  prisoners  on 
board  the  Shenandoah.  Complains  of  the 
delay  in  making  repaira. 

States  that  from  the  report  of  the  boanl  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  Shenandoah,  it. is 
evident  that  the  ship  shonld  be  placed  on 
the  pat^^^nt  slip  for  further  examination 
and  repairs,  and  hox)e9  that  the  necessary 
arranj^ements  will  be  promptly  made.. 

Acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  above  and 
transmits  a  second  list  of  the  prisoners. 

Requests  tluit  a  day  be  named  for  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Shenandoah,  and  states  that 
the  use  of  appliances,  the  ])roperty  of  the 
government,  cannot  be  granted,  nor  any 
assistance  rendered  by  it,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, toward  effecting  the  repairs. 

States  that  he  cannot  name  a  day  for  her 
departure  antil  the  extent  of  her  repairs 
can  be  nsceitained. 

Again  desires  to  know  when  tlie  Shenandoah 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  proceed  to  sea. 


Suites  that  the  ship  will  be  ready  for  launch- 

•  ing  on  the  15th,  and  she  will  probably  pro- 
ceetl  to  sea  on  the  19th  instant. 

Complaining  that  the  execution  of  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  a  British  subject  who 
had  enlisted  on  board  the  Shenandoah  in 
violation  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
nentrality  had  been  prevented,  and  stat- 
ing that  until  such  warrant  can  be  exe- 
cuted, the  permission  granted  to  the  Shen- 
andoah to  repair  and  take  supplies  will 
be  snspcTided. 

Denying  that  the  execution  of  the  warrant 
was  interfered  with,  or  that  any  ono  had 
enlisted  since  the  arrival  of  the  Shenan- 
doah into  port.  Protesting  against  any 
obstrnction  which  would  cause  the  deten- 
tion of  his  ship  in  port. 

Directing  that  the  lessee  of  the  patent  slip 
desists  from  rendering  any  aid,  aasistance 
to,  or  perform  any  work  in  respect  to  the 
Shenandoah,  and  t<o  prevent,  at  all  risks, 
the  launch  of  the  ship.  ♦ 

Stating  the  ship  has  been  seized  to  prevent 
her  being  launched,  and  requesting  to  be 
informed  if  such  proceeding  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor. 

As  the  safety  of  the  vessel  may  be  endan- 
gered by  her  present  position  on  the  slip, 
permission  is  given  to  launch  the  ship. 

States  that  orders  were  not  issued  to  seize  the 
vessel,  but  that  the  |K)lice  were  instructed 
not  to  permit  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
to  render  any  aid  or  assistance  to,  or  per- 
form any  work  in  respect  of  the  Shenan- 
doah during  the  suspension  of  the  pennis- 


I 

Pa 


601 


GOl 


602 


602 


602 
602 

602 
603 


603 


604 


604 


604 


604 
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No. 


f 
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the  ship,  and  were  arrested ;  among  whom 
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As  the  man  is  now  under  arrest,  the  order 
suspending  permission  to  British  subjects 
to  aid  in  ejecting  repairs  and  taking;  iu 
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Appendix  No.  XV. 


OFFICIAL  EEPORTS  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA  TRIAL  BEFORE 

A  JURY,  AND  ON  APPEAL  TO  THE  COURT 

OF  EXCHEQUER  AND  THE 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  Attornet  General,  appellant,  and  Sillbm  and  others,  claiming  the  vessel 
Alexandra,  seized  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  (59  George  UI,  chapter  69,)  re- 
spondents. 

Report  qf  the  trial  hrfcre  the  right  hanorahle  the  Lard  Chitf  Baron  a$id  a  tpecidljury.     With 

an  appendix, 

Connsel  for  the  Crown :  The  Attomev  General,  Sir  Wm.  Atherton,  knight ;  the  So- 
licitor General,  Sir  Bonndell  Palmer,  knight ;  the  Qaeen's  Advocate,  Sir  Bob.  Josh. 
Philliraore,  knight,  Q.  C,  D.  C.  L. ;  Mr.  Locke,  Q.  0. ;  Mr.  T.  Jones. 

Cooneel  for  the  claimants :  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  knight,  Q.  C. ;  Mr.  Karslake,  Q.  C. ;  Mr. 
MeJlisb,  Q.  C. ;  Mr.  Kemplaj. 

Solicitor  for  the  Crown :  Mr.  F.  J.  Hamel,  solicitor  for  hei  Majesty's  customs. 

Solicitors  for  the  claimants :  Mr.  E.  L.  Kowcliffe,  (Gregory  fiowcliffe  &  Co.,)  Lon- 
don.   Agents  for  Messrs.  Fletcher  &,  Hall,  Liverpool. 

First  day,  Mo2n>AT,  Jwne  29, 1863. 

Eight  niecial  Jurymen  only  having  answered,  a  tales  was  prayed. 

The  information  was  opened  by  B&.  T.  Jones. 

The  Attorney  General  :  May  it  please  your  lordship ;  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  shall 
have  to  ask,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  obtain,  your  carefhl  attention  to  the  observations 
with  which  I  shall  have  to  introduce  this  case  to  your  notice.  The  case  is  so  far  a  sin- 
eolar  case,  that  although  the  act  of  Parliament  upon  which  it  is  founded  passed  so 
u>ng  ago  as  the  year  1819,  and  although  it  is  true  that  various  proceedings  have  been 
oommenced  from  time  to  time,  similar  to  the  present,  under  that  act,  I  am  not  aware 
that  until  to-day  any  case  of  the  kind  has  been  actually  brought  to  trial ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  case  of  a  class  with  which  neither  you  nor  other  gentlemen  who  are  in  the 
habit  i3i  serving  on  Juries  have  any  verv  great  familiarity. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  this  information  is  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
torney general  claiming  the  forfeiture  of  a  vessel  called  the  Alexandra. 

The  act  under  which  the  information  is  brought  is  &iniliarly  known  as  "  The  for- 
eign enliBtment  act,"  the  title  of  which  is  ''An  act  to  prevent  the  enlisting  or  en- 
gagement of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  service,  and  the  fitting  out  or 
equipping  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  vessels  for  warlike  puiposes,  without  his  Mi^- 
esifcy^  license ; "  *  and  imder  this  act,  upon  information  received  by  the  government  in 

*  Vide  BritiAh  foreign  enlistment  sot,  <50  G«o.  3,  e.  09,)  pMt 
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the  month  of  April  last,  seizure  was  made  of  the  vessel  whose  name  I  hare  mentioned 
to  yon,  the  Alexandra :  a  seizure  on  ^px>andB  which,  if  established,  will  make  ont  the 
forfeiture  of  the  yessel.  Now  the  seizore  having  been  made,  certain  gentlemen  at  Ldv- 
erpool,  for  I  should  state  that  the  seizure  was  made  in  Liverpool,  certain  gentlemen 
there,  five  in  number,  whose  names  will  be  given  to  you,  who  carry  on  the  business  of 
iron  founders,  under  the  name  of  Fawcett,  Preston  &,  Company,  made  an  affidavit  that 
at  the  time  of  seizure  the  vessel  in  question  was  their  property,  and  thereupon,  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  rules,  they  were  permitted  to  enter  an  appearance  to  defend, 
as  they  do  to-day,  thereby  putting  upon  the  Crown,  as  between  the  Crown  and  them- 
selves, the  burden  of  proving  a  sufficient  cause  under  the  act  of  Parliament  which 
wouldjusti^  the  seizure  and  affirm  the  forfeiture.  That  act  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  hostilities  were  actually  in  operation  between  Smiin,  the  motner  country,  and 
her  revolted  colonies  in  South  America.  And  that  act,  X  may  mention,  repealed  two 
previous  statutes,  one  the  9th  of  George  II,  and  another,  the  29th  of  the  same  reign^ 
which  acts,  however,  had  a  narrower  scope  than  the  act  in  question,  as  they  related 
onlv  to  the  enlisting  of  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  other  powers.  They  had  this 
difference  also,  that  under  each  of  those  acts  the  offense  that  the  act  created  or  affirmed 
was  made  a  telony,  and  the  punishment  was  death.  The  conse<][uenoe  of  the  severe 
punishment  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  that  in  truth  no  conviction  could  possibly  be 
obtained  under  the  acts,  ana  therefore  by  the  foreisn  enlistment  act,  not  only  were  the 
provisions  of  the  former  acts  extended  so  as  to  apj^y  to  the  case  you  will  now  have  to 
consider,  that  of  equipping  and  furnishing  ships  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  for- 
eign governments  against  other  states  at  peace  with  the  English  Crown,  but  the  of- 
fense was  reduced  to  the  minor  class  of  misdemeanor,  and  the  punishment,  instead  of 
bein^  capital,  was  that  attaching  to  offenses  of  a  less  grave  character,  namely,  the 
forfeiture  of  the  ship,  and  in  some  instances  fine  and  ImpriBonment. 

I  should  mention  (and  perhaps  I  am  the  more  Justified  in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
present  proceeding  has  originated  out  of  the  hostilities  which  umortunately  now,  and 
for  some  time  past,  have  been  carried  on  between  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  certain  States  formerly  willing  members  of  the  Union,  I  mean  the  States  that  are 
now  called  the  Confederate  States)  that  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  in  this  country,  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  that  day  had  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  consideration  and  the  devising  of  a  lenslative  provision  on 
the  same  subject.  For  in  1794,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  in  1818  again,  bj  another 
act  of  Congress,*  revising  and  re-enacting  and  extending  the  former,  provisions  were 
made  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  foreign  enlistment  act  of  this  country.  There 
fore,  in  passing  our  act  of  1819  we  may  be  said  to  have  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  United  States,  and  especially  as  under  the  act  of  Congress  provision  was  made 
makiuff  it  a  misdemeanor  to  be  concerned  in  fitting  out  vessels,  much  in  the  terms  of  the 
Englisn  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  the  law  of  iunerioa  is  the  same  to  this  day.  With 
respect  to  the  object  of  the  passing  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  the  two  earlier  acts 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  in  view  the  same  object.  It  appeals  particularly  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  framexs  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war  between  states  with  each  of  whom  this  country 
might  happen  to  be  in  friendly  relations.  Such  being  the  object  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act,  the  earlier  acts  seem  not  to  have  contemplated  that  at  all,  or  at  aU  events, 
if  at  all,  very  indirectly ;  and  they  seem  rather  to  have  had  in  view  the  direct  defense 
of  the  Crown,  at  that  time  not  very  well  assured  to  the  line  in  which  it  then  was^  and 
in  which,  happily,  it  has  since  continued — rather  an  object  of  self-defense  than  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  and  the  enforcement  of  the  duties  of  neutralitjr. 

Now  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  a  word  about  the  importance  of  observing  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  a  state  being  at  war  with  neither  one  belligerent  nor  the  other.  Tou 
are  aware  that  the  sovereign  of  any  state  cannot  directly,  by  his  own  forces,  interfere 
in  a  pendins  war  without  mmself  thereby  becoming  a  party  to  the  contest,  the  ally  of 
the  one  and  the  enemy  of  the  other.  But,  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  neutral 
states,  their  interference  in  violation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  by  lending  aid  to  the 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  or  to  the  otiier,  I  say  such  interference  does  not  of  itself 
or  necessarily  involve  the  sovereign  whose  subjects  they  axe  in  the  pending  war.  At 
the  same  time  such  acts  are  calculated  of  course  to  give  great  umbrage  to  the  belli- 
gerent state  against  whom  or  against  whose  arms  they  are  directed ;  they  are  calculated 
to  bring  on  complaints,  possioly  recrimination,  and  their  tendency  in  fact,  if  not 
.  checked,  is  to  involve  the  neutral  sovereign  without  any  will  or  disposition  of  his  own, 
or  his  government,  in  the  war  in  which  his  subjects  under  those  circumstances  im- 
properly seek  to  take  a  part.  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  dut^  of  the  neutral  govern- 
ment or  governments  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be,  against  this  mischievous  intermed- 
dling of  their  own  subjects  in  the  quarrels  of  those  states ;  not  only  is  it  their  duty  to 
do  so.  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  it  is  manifestly  and  highly  their  int^est 
to  tase  that  course.  And,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  act,  and  one  may  advert  to  that 
for  a  moment,  the  policy  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  cannot  admit  of  any  doubt, 

•Vide  United  States  foreign  enUstment  aot,  (sot  of  Congreee,  o.  88.)  pott 
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more  especially  ^vrhen  we  regard  it  in  its  poBsible  beating  on  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which,  as  I  have  before  meDtioned,  has  not  only  recorded  upon  its  own 
statute  book  enactments  similar  to  this,  which  would  tell  forcibly  on  this  conntry  in 
the  event  of  their  being  a  belligerent,  and  the  United  States  being  a  neutral,  and  hav- 
ing regard  also  to  the  circumstance  that  I  have  previously  mentioned,  tnat  really, 
with  reference  to  this  enactment,  we  did  but  follow  the  example  that  had  been  set  as 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  And  that  brings  me  to  what  much  more 
concerns  the  case,  namely,  the  hostilities  out  of  which  the  necessity  for  such  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as  the  nresent  has  arisen. 

Gentlemen,  yon  will  remember,  in  the  year  1861,  certain  States,  now  familiarly 
known  as  the  Confederate  States  or  the  Southern  States,  which  had  previously  for  a 
long  time,  without  any  attempt,  or,  at  least,  any  forcible  attempt,  to  sunder  the  Union, 
formed  part  of  the  aggregate  States  called  the  United  States,  determined  to  recede,  or 
to  secede,  as  it  has  been  called,  from  the  other  portions  of  the  Statcss  which  are  famil- 
iarly called  the  Northern  States,  although  we  are  bound  to  recognize  them  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  not  having  recognized  the  independence  of  the  seceding 
States;  and.  therefore,  our  relations  are  with  the  government  precisely  as  they  would 
have  been  nad  the  secession  never  occurred.  However,  in  tnat  year  the  States  to 
which  I  have  referred  determined  to  secede  from  the  Union ;  their  endeavors  to  carry 
that  out  and  to  assert  their  right  to  secede  ended,  as  you  are  well  aware,  in  a  war 
between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Southern  or  Confederate  States, 
as,  for  convenience,  we  may  call  them  during  this  inquiry.  The  war  broke  out  which 
is  now  raging,  and  which  has  raged  for  considerably  more  than  two  years,  which,  as  you 
are  aware,  has  involved  both  parties  to  the  war  in  very  great  sufferings  and  veiy  great 
misfortune,  which  one  does  not  at  nresent  see  the  end  of,  and  which  unfortunately  has 
extended  its  baneful  influence  mucn  beyond  the  confines  of  the  territories  either  of  the 
Northern  or  Southern  States,  and,  as  you  are  well  aware,  has  involved  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  laboring  population  of  this  country  in  destitution,  and  dependence  upon 
others  for  their  support.  The  war,  however,  having  broken  out,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that,  although  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  seceded  States  what  might  be  called 
a  revolt  against  the  government  under  which  they  had  previously  lived,  and  to 
which  they  had  previously  submitted,  yet  the  organization  and  the*^  power,  and  the 
means  of  self-defense,  and  tiie  carrying  on  of  mUltai^  operations  acconiing  to  the  reg- 
ular and  recognized  rules  of  war— ooviously  all  these  conditions — attached  to  the 
seceded  States,  and  therefore,  as  regarded  other  States  not  embarked  in  the  hostilities, 
it  was  right,  although  a  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  as  an  independent  power 
was  quite  out  of  the  question,  yet  it  was  right  that  they  should  be  admitted  by  other 
nations  within  the  circle  of  lawful  belligerents,  that  is  to  say,  that  their  forces  should 
not  be  treated  as  pirates,  or  their  flag  as  a  piratical  flag.  Tnerefore,  so  far  as  the  two 
belligerents  were  concerned,  on  the  part  of  this  government  and  the  other  European 
governments,  thej  were  so  far  put  upon  a  level  as  that  each  was  to  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  belligerent — these  States  Just  as  much  as  the  others  were. 
Tli&t  conclusion  TOing  taken,  it  then  became  proper,  according  to  a  course  usually 
adopted  and  most  convenient  in  the  case  of  war  raging  between  other  states,  that*  a 
procliunation,  called  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  uiould  be  issued  by  the  Crown, 
with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  of  declaring  and  making  public  the  intention  of  the 
Crown  to  observe  an  honest  neutrality,  and  in  the  next  juace,  for  the  purpose  of  warn- 
ine  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  or  else- 
where, of  their  duty  to  observe  the  neutrality  which  their  sovereign  had  taken  upon 
herself  to  observe,  and  of  preventing  their  falling  by  inadvertence  or  by  ignorance  of 
the  law  into  the  reBponsibilities  and  liabilities  which,  possibly,  if  they  were  better 
inibrroed,  they  might  seek  to  avoid.  Therefore,  on  the  13th  May,  in  the  year  1861,  the 
proclamation*  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  issued.  That  proclamation  begins  by 
stating,  *' We  are  happily  at  peace  with  all  sovereigns,  powers,  and  states,  and  whereas 
hostibties  have  unhappily  commenced  between  the  governments,  &c.,"  and  then  a 
proclamation  is  issued,  which  commands  all  the  Queen's  subjects  to  observe  a  strict  neu- 
trality. It  then  caUs  attention  to  certain  provisions,  the  most  material  provisions,  I 
think,  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  conveys  a  warning  to  the  Queen's  subjects  not 
to  violate  the  understood  provisions  of  international  law^  and  apprises  them  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  breaking  either  the  municipal  law,  which  is  that  wnich  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  declares,  or  the  law  of  nations  independent  of  the  municipal  law,  they  will  be 


as  we  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  two  belligerents — one 
a  regolar  government  recognized  long  since  by  the  Crown  of  this  coimtry,  and  still  in 
amity  with#he  government  of  Great  Britain,  the  other  wholly  unrecognized — that  one  of 
the  objects,  and,  I  think,  the  main  object,  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  being  passed,  was 
to  prevent  any  doubt  being  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  character  of  one  of  the 

*  Vide  Qaeen's  prMkunatioii  of  neutrality,  May  13, 1861,  pott 
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beUigerents  being  that,  not  of  a  recognized  jg^yemment,  but  a  govemment  t^faoto  only^ — 
I  say  one  of  the  objects  of  the  foreiffn  enlistment  act  was  to  make  it  clear  that  taking 
service  or  aiding  or  equipping  ships  ror  a  de  facto  government,  was  to  have  the  same  effect 
and  to  induce  the  same  punishment  and  the  same  result  as  though  the  government 
sought  to  be  served  in  military  or  naval  operations  were  an  establishedand  acknowledeed 
goYemment.  The  consequence  is  that  the  status  of  the  Confederate  States  as  belBg- 
erents  having  been  conceded,  it  followed  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  applied  equally  to  the  endeavor,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to 
render  assistance  to  the  Confederate  States,  Just  as  though  it  had  been  to  render 
assistance  to  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed — ^I  mean  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  month  of  May,  1861.  Gentlemen.  I  mentioned  to  you 
some  time  ago  that  the  seizure  upon  which  the  present  inquiry  has  arisen  took  place 
at  Liveri^ooL  Now  Liverpool  was,  during  the  tune  of  peace  and  before  the  outbreak 
of  this  unhappy  dissension  and  w^ar,  the  commercial  resort  of  all  traders  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union :  the  ships  of  the  North  and  the  sliips  of  the  South  equally  and  in  com- 
mon betook  themselTes  to  a  very  great  extent  to  the  harbor  and  the  docks  at  liver- 
pool.  It  was  natural^  therefore,  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  either  of  the  bellig- 
erents who  might  be  m  want  of  those  munitions  without  which,  in  effect,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  an  offensive  or  defensive  war,  should  endeavor  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  old  acquaintances  and  their  former  connections  with  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and 
obtain  that  which  for  the  purposes  of  war  they  might  require ;  and  particularly  that 
the  Confederate  States,  being  without  a  navy,  and  without  a  proper  force  of  their  own 
to  keep  the  sea,  should  endeavor  to  make  up  and  repair  that  defect.  I  say  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  such  should  be  the  case.  If  the  attempt  to  remedy  that  defect  were 
to  be  made  anywhere,  it  would,  of  course,  be  made  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  And 
during  the  last  vear  and  the  present  we  have  heard  from  time  to  time — it  is  a  matter 
of  common  intelligence  and  information,  and,  I  mif^ht  almost  say.  of  history — we  have 
heard  that  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  tne  assistance  of  shipa, 
particularly  for  the  Confederate  States,  from  the  quarter  to  which  I  have  called  atten- 
tion. And  although  we  are  not  here  to  try  in  any  way  the  case  of  the  well-known 
cruiser  the  Alabama,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  that  vessel  was  pro- 
cured fix>m  Liverpool,  that  she  left  that  jiort  without  any  armament,  that  she  suuse- 
qnently  obtained  an  armament  on  the  sea,  and  that  she  then  became  what  she  now  is, 
avowedly  under  the  flag  of  the  ConfiBderate  States,  a  vessel  of  war  of  those  States, 
and  has  vindicated  her  right  certainly  to  that  character  by  no  very  measured  or  spar- 
ing interference  with  the  commerce  and  the  ships,  and  with  the  citizens  of  the  Umted 
States.  At  Liverpool  the  govemment  of  the  United  States  of  course  had  its  agent.  It 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  that  govemment,  that  if  it  were  possible 
within  the  bounds  and  according  to  the  requirements  of  English  law,  any  assistance 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  from  Liverpool  or  from  other  of  the  English  ports  for 
the  aid  of  the  confederates  should  be  prevented.  I  say  it  was  very  much  the  interest 
of  the  govemment  of  the  United  States  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and  their  agenta 
at  Liverpool  very  naturally  were  on  the  alert  to  inquire  and  observe,  and,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  what  might  be  going  on,  with  a  view  to  any  assistance  of  the  kind  to 
which  I  have  referreoT  Certi»n  information  was  obtained  by  the  agents  of  the  gov- 
emment of  the  United  States,  that  information  frx>m  time  to  time  was  communicated 
to  the  executive  in  this  country,  and  at  last,  in  the  month  of  April,  1863,  information 
being  supplied  which  appeared  to  those  who  ^vise  the  Crown  to  warrant  the  interfer- 
ence whicn  took  place,  the  Alexandra  was  seized  as  a  forfeited  vessel,  and  of  necessity 
has  remained  from  that  time  to  the  present  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  by  whom  the 
seizure  was  made. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  was  in  a  dock  at  Liverpool 
called  the  Toxteth  dock.  The  vessel  had  been  launched  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
month  before  the  seizure,  from  t-be  building  yard  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sous,  by  whom 
the  ship  appears  to  have  been  built,  launched  from  their  yard  into  the  river,  and.  I 
believe,  almost  immediately  taken  up  the  river  to  Toxteth  dock,  and  placed  there  for 
completion.  At  the  time  or  the  seizure,  the  workmen  who  had  been  engaged  at  work 
upon  the  vessel  in  Messrs.  Miller's  yard  were  still  engaged  upon  her,  and  therefore, 
except  that  the  change  had  been  made  from  the  buildmg  yard  to  the  Toxteth  dock,  I 
suppose  for  convenience,  having  regard  to  the  forwardness  of  the  vessel,  the  state  of 
thmgs  continued  the  same  as  before  the  vessel  had  left  the  stocks. 

The  vessel,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a  vessel  of  no  very  sreat  size,  I  think,  b^g  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  tons  builder's  measurement,  ana  her  registered  tonnage  would 
be  about  eighty-four  tons;  she  is  very  strongly  built  of  teak  wood;  her  beams,  in 
strength  and  distance  apart,  and  the  hatches  in  strength  and  distance  apart,  are  greater 
than  those  used  in  merchant  vessels ;  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  hatches  is  less  than 
the  length  and  breadth  of  hatches  used  in  merchant  vessels ;  her  bulwarks  are  strong 
and  low,  her  upper  decks  are  of  pitch  pine^  and  there  are  other  peculiarities  and  charac- 
teristics in  the  vessel  and  in  its  construction  and  composition,  which  will  be  spoken  of 
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in  deteil  by  oompetent  witneaaes,  ftnd  whioh  I  think  will  lead  jou  to  adopt  the  conela- 
aon  whieh  they  will  express— that,  having  regaid  to  the  vessel  itse^  and  its  materials, 
they  oome  to  the  concldflion  that  the  vessel  ia  not  fitted  Ibir  the  merchant  service,  bat 
that  it  ia  a  vessel  fitted  for  warlike  purposes. 

Now,  ffentlemen,  the  state  of  completion  of  the  vessel  ia  this,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  I  win  hand  to  you  the  photographa  to  show  the  vessel  now.  (Scone  photographs 
were  then  handed  to  the  jury.) 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  vessel,  as  a  hull,  ia  complete.  The  masts  are  in,  and 
were  in  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  because  the  vessel  has  very  properly  remained  fix)m 
that  time  to  the  present  in  the  state  in  which  she  waa  found  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 
The  hull  ia  oompletey  the  masts  are  in,  the  rigging  appears  to  have  been,  I  think,  from 
that  photograph,  commenced,  and  the  boiler— for  it  was  a  screw  steamer,  a  screw  pro- 
peller, the  scretr  waa  in— and  the  boiler  waa  in,  but  I  think  the  fittinas  of  the  boiler 
were  not  complete.  At  all  events,  gentlemen,  the  vessel  had  proeeeaed  so  fiir  that 
there  seemed  to  be,  and  I  believe  there  was,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determininff  tiiat 
the  destination  oi  the  vessel,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  it  was  intends  she 
should  be  employed,  was  a  warlike  destination. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  brings  me  to  the  next  step  in  tiiese  proceedings.  The  seizure 
having  been  made,  it  then  became  the  duty  of  the  attorney  general  to  file  an  informa- 


ure  which  ia  sought  in  the  present  proceedings.  That  information  is  based  on  the  sec- 
tion to  which  I  will  direct  my  lord^s  attention  rather  than  youra— the  7th  section  of 
the  foreign  enlistment  act 

The  IiOBD  Chikf  Barov.  I  have  read  it  Just  now. 

The  Atiobmey  Gsnkbax*.  The  infi>rmation,  as  my  lord  knows,  by  this  time,  is  a  very 
volnminoua  document.  In  truth  neither  you,  gentlemen,  nor  any  one  ^se,  unless  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  think  proper  to  embark  in  the  affair,  no  one  need 
troaUe  themselves  about  the  lengthy  information,  or  the  multitude  of  counts  contained 
in  the  document.*  The  number  of  counts,  as  my  loxd  will  underatimd,  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary, or  prudent  at  all  events,  by  the  very  numerous  words  of  description  of  the 
violation  of  the  statute  which  occur  in  the  section  on  which  it  ia  rested.  You  will 
find  that  a  person  shall  forfeit  his  sh^  who,  without  license  of  the  sovereign,  shaO 
^  equip,  furnish,  fit  out  or  arm,  or  attempt  or  endeavor  to  equip,  ftumish,  fit  out  or  arm, 
or  procure  to  be  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out  or  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
or  be  concerned  m  the  equipping,  fomishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or 
veesel,  with  a  certain  intent ;"  tnerefore,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  (and!  will  pass  from 
thia  part  of  the  case  in  a  moment,}  it  became  right,  with  us,  to  put  what  I  may  call 
the  Qompiaint  or  accusation  in  various  forms,  so  as  to  bring  the  case,  supposing  the 
fiMsts  proved  to  your  satia&ction,  clearly  within  the  l^guage  and  terms  of  one  part 
of  thia  section  or  anotiier.  Therefore,  we  shall  have  no  commaint  about  the  length  of 
the  infinmation.  The  truth  is,  as  my  lord  will  observe,  the  first  eight  counts  are  those 
only  to  which  any  attention  need  to  be  paid.  They  merely  vary  one  from  the  other, 
and  the  others  are  changes  rung  upon  those  by  reason  of  the  various  expressions  I 
have  read. 

Now,  that  information  being  filed,  the  complainants,  who  have  been  permitted,  as  I 
told  yon,  to  appear,  denv  the  existence  of  chose  various  causes  upon  which  the  Crown 
reliea  aa  havinij^  inducea  the  forfeiture ;  and  vour  duty  to-day  la  to  try  whether,  in 
Bobatance  and  m  fact,  these  causes,  or  any  of  them,  any  materi&I  causes  within  the 
section  to  which  I  have  referred,  did  exiat  at  the  time  of  the  seizure^  and  warranted  the 
seizure  that  took  place.  Gentlemen,  the  charge^  as  jo\i  may  infer  from  the  reference  I 
have  Just  made  to  the  languu;e  of  the  7th  section,  is  in  fact  this :  that  the  Alaxandra 
waa  fitted  out,  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  equipped,  or  was  permitted  to  be  equipped, 
or  that  persona  endeavored  to  equip— they  are  tne  varioua  forms,  but  I  rather  prefer  to 
rest  on  the  main  expression  that  it  was  fitted  out  and  equipped,  or  that  endeavors 
were  made  to  equip,  with  intent  to  be  employed  to  harass  and  to  be  hostile  to  the 
govenuaent  and  citizens  of  a  state  with  which  her  Mi^esty  was  not  at  war,  the  state 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  service  in  which  the  vessel  was  intended  to  be  emploved 
bein^  in  the  service  of  the  confederate  or  southern  States.  I  do  not  bind  myselz  to 
preciae  accuracv  of  phrase  in  thus  stating  the  charge,  my  object  being  ratiier  to  convey 
it  to  vour  minds  in  language  a  little  more  popular  than  the  technical  language  of  tiie 
aet  of  Parliament. 

Gentlemen,  thia  being,  the  charge,  let  us  now  come  to  the  facts  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed on  the  piut  of  the  Crown  to  rest  and  Justify  the  charge.  Genfclamen,  at  the  out- 
set, aa  you  wiU  find,  there  are  various  persona  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  seizure 
and  forfeiture,  besides  those  who  have  put  in  their  claim-— I  mean  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Pxeeton  and  Company ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  convenient  at  the  outset  that  I  shoula 
introduce  yon  to  those  various  persons,  and  give  you  some  description  of  who  and 

*Tid»  AtMtract  of  laformAtion,  pott 
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what  they  are  The  first  persons  whose  names  I  must  mentioD,  and  who  are  mentioned 
on  the  face  of  the  information,  are  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons.  Those  gentlemen  were  the 
builders  of  the  ship,  and  remained,  so  far  as  oonld  foe  obsenred  or  ascertained,  down  to 
the  moment  of  the  seizure,  in  the  actual  dominion  and  apparent  ownership  of  the  ves- 
sel, although  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  haye  made  an  affldayit,which  is 
now  assumed  to  be  true,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  seizure  the  ownership  of  the  vessel 
rested  in  them.  The  next  persons  whom  I  must  describe  to  you  are  the  claimants, 
Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  little  inconvenient  that 
hardly  one  of  those  firms  have  the  names  of  the  persons  of  the  firm ;  and  you  will  find 
this  of  some  importance,  because,  when  we  come  to  ffi ve  evidence  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous persons,  the  individuals  must  be  spoken  of  by  weir  names,  and  their  sumamesVould 
not  mdicate,  senerally  speaking,  that  they  were  connected  with  the  firms  under  which 
they  trade.  But  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons  are  free  from  that  remark,  beoause  the  elder 
Mr.  Miller  having  two  sons,  the  business  is  carried  on  under  the  style  of  Miller  and  Sons ; 
therefore  I  presume  the  two  sons  are  in  partnership  with  the  fiither.  When  we  come 
to  Messrs.  Irawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  you  will  find  a  wide  divergence  between  the 
style  of  the  firm  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  it,  whose  names  we 
have  on  the  proceeding,  because  Messrs.  Fawcett.  Preston  and  Company,  coming  in  to 
claim,  state  the  true  names  of  the  members  oi  the  firm,  who  are  Hermann  James 
Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob  Willi  nk,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  and  William 
Hiompson  Mann.  Those  gentlemen  are,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  some  time  ago,  iron 
founders,  and  they  were  the  persons  who  supplied  the  engines  and  guns  and  other 
materials  of  a  description  that  were  requirea  for  the  completion  of  this  vesseL  We 
now  come  to  a  person  who  has  been  very  active  in  this  matter,  and  whose  inter- 
ference and  acts  were  perfectly  well  known  and  acquiesced  in  by  those  who  had  the 
power  of  actuallv  determining  the  destination  of  the  vessel.  I  aUude  to  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Bulloch,  Captain  Bulloch,  whose  position  will  be  described  to  yon  in  evi- 
dence. He  is  a  person  more  or  less  resident  in  Liverpool ;  he  is  a  captain  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  I  think  the  evidence  will  leave  no  doubt  on  your 
minds  that  he  is,  at  all  events  for  such  purposes  as  those  with  reference  to  which  his 
conduct  will  be  spoken  of  in  this  case,  the  agent  of  the  government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  another  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Tessier, 
Captain  Tessier  it  is,  and  he  is  in  the  service  in  some  capacity  of  the  firm  of  Fraeer, 
Trenholm  and  Company,  who  are  merchants  at  Liverpool,  very  much  enga^^  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  confederate  government.  Now,  Captain  Tessier, 
at  all  events,  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion,  is  equally  with  Captain  BuUooh  an  agent 
within  the  limit  I  have  mentioned  of  the  confederate  government.  You  will  find  from 
the  acts,  the  interference,  and  acknowledgments  which  these  gentlemen  have  received, 
that  such  is  undoubtedly  their  character.  I  now  come  to  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm 
and  Company.  They  are  merchants  at  Liverpool,  and  you  will  find  they  are  mixed  up 
particularly  with  the  pecuniary , arrangements  and  the  discharge  of  the  pecuniary  obli- 

gations  of  the  Confederate  Stages  in  mat  port ;  they  are  mixed  up  with  Captam  Bnl- 
>ch,  and  they  are  mixed  up  with  Captain  Tessier.  and  their  conduct  will  leave  no 
doubt  on  your  minds,  I  think,  that  they,  eqmdly  with  the  others  I  have  mentioned, 
were  acting  by  the  authority  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  confederate  government.  There 
is  then  a  Mjc,  Hamilton,  also,  whose  name  is  mentioned,  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  States,  standing  very  much  on  the  footing  of  Captain  Bulloch. 

Now  I  have  introduced  these  various  persons  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  in  order  that 
you  may  follow  me  when  I  proceed  to  the  next  step,  to  show  you  that  tney  interfered 
with  and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  Alexandra.  My  proving  that  they  are  in 
connection  with  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  of  course,  trould  be  of  no 
value  whatever,  but  I  have  mentioned  their  names  and  their  relations  with  the  con- 
federate government,  because  you  will  find  that  all  those  persons  have  interfered  in 
the  building  of  the  vessel,  and  you  will  find  that  Captain  Bulloch  particularly,  and 
Captain  Tessier  directly  interfereid,  and  you  will  find  their  interference  not  only  not 
refused,  but  accepted  and  adopted,  and  their  suggestions  acted  on  in  the  construction 
and  the  progress  of  the  ship. 

Now,  genuemen,  tiie  fiiir  interference,  as  I  shall  submit  to  yon,  if  all  those  facts  be 
made  out,  is.  that  the  confederate  government  had  an  interest,  and  an  immediate 
interest,  in  tne  completion  of  this  vessel.  If  they  had  it  could  be  but  one,  if  the  vessel 
were  constructed  as  a  vessel  of  war,  namely,  that  it  should  be  completed,  and  when 
completed  become  a  vessel  of  war,  and  tbMi  it  should  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  other  vessels  have  under  similar  circumstances  been  made  available  for  the 
confederate  government,  who.  as  we  know,  was  without  a  regularly  constituted  navy. 
However,  I  snail  pal  the  quofltion  of  intention  recJly  beyond  a  doubt  when  I  adduce  in 
evidence  before  voa  a  distinct  statoment  on  the  subject,  made  not  only  by  the  elder 
Mr.  Miller,  but  the  younger  Mr.  Mill^  while  the  vessel  was  in  tibeir  hands,  in  the 
course  of  construction  by  them,  to  the  enect  that  undoubtedly,  and  they  would  make  no 
concealment  of  it,  the  vessel  was  intended  for  the  confederate  service,  and  to  sail  under 
the  confederate  A^. 
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I  now  oome,  sentlemen,  to  state  ahortlv  the  witneseee  who  wiU  be  called  before  yon, 
(and  that  I  wul  do  very  briefly,)  and  tne  substance  of  the  evidence  which  will  be 
addnoed.  We  shall  begin  by  proof  which  pro  bably  will  admit  of  little  or  no  q uestion.  I 
mean  the  evidence  of  workmen  and  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  ship-building  yard  of 
Mesara.  Miller  and  Sons  and  in  thefoundery  of  Fawcett  and  Company,  during  the  progress 
thereof  the  Alexandra,  and  you  will  see  when  I  mention  the  substance  of  their  evidence, 
how  important  it  was  that  1  should  give  you  some  description  of  the  various  persons 
whoee  names  have  been  mentioned  as  the  names  of  individuals  who  from  time  to  time, 
without  any  kind  of  hindrance  or  obstruction,  resorted  to  the  yard  and  took  part  in 
giving  directions  for  the  construction  of  the  vessel  and  in  taking  counsel  with  those 
who  were  more  immediately  concerned.  Now  I  shall  call  before  you  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Acton,  who  was  a  watchmen  in  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons'  yard,  and  who  will 
apeak  to  yon  oi  the  frequent  inspection  of  this  vessel  while  building  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
whose  name  I  have  mentioned  to  yon,  and  by  Captain  Bulloch,  a  very  prominent  person 
in  those  proceedings,  and  also  by  Mr.  Mann,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fawcett,  Ireston 
and  Company,  mtn  reference  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  you  will  find  the  evi- 
dence of  a  person  by  the  name  of  Barnes,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  yard  by  those 
very  gentlemen,  Mesisrs.  Miller  and  Company,  in  the  building  of  two  gunboats  which 
were  built  for  the  British  government,  and  which  were  handed  over  to  them — ^two 
gunboats,  one  named  the  Penguin  and  the  other  the  Steady.  He  will  give  you  his 
general  obeervationB  which  lea  him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  vessel  is  a  gunboat  and 
was  so  intended,  and,  as  &r  as  that  is  of  importance,  will  state  the  resemblance  to  the 
two  gunboats  I  have  mentioned.  You  will  also  have  evidence  as  to  Captain  Tessier, 
eq^naUy  and  under  like  circumstances  inspecting  the  progress  of  the  Alexandra ;  yon 
wiU  have  the  fact  that  the  machinery  for  the  Alexandra  was  constructed  in  the  foundery 
of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  and  that  one  large  gun  and  two  small  rifle 
swivel  guns  were  also  constructed  in  the  foundery  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in 
and  forming  -part  of  the  armament  of  the  Alexandra.  Yon  will  also  have  cases  of  inter- 
ference spoken  of  witii  r^erenoe  to  the  proceedings  at  the  foundery  of  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston  and  Company,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  by  other  persons  whose  names  will  be 
mentioned. 

That,  gentlemen,  will  be  the  substance  of  the  evidence  in  respect  to  the  construction 
of  the  vessel,  and  with  respect  to  the  visit  and  inspection  of  various  persons  during 
the  proffress.  But  then,  to  put  the  character  of  the  vessel  still  more  out  of  doubt,  I 
ahaJl  call  before  you  Captain  Inflefield,  the  captain  of  the  Queen's  ship  Mtgestic,  sta- 
tioned at  Liverpool.  I  shall  call  before  you  Mr.  Qreen,  a  very  eminent  and  experienced 
ahip-bnilder;  a  man  of  the  name  of  Black,  a  very  old  experienced  ship's  carpenter:  and 
the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen  will  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt  that  the  desti- 
nation of  this  vessel  was  a  warlike  and  not  a  mercantile  destination. 

Then,  in  order  to  establish  the  character  and  connection  of  Frazer,  Trenholm  and 
Company,  I  propose  to  show  you  by  the  actual  conduct  of  those  gentlemen  and  by  the 
bfuinesB  transacted  at  their  office  by  Captain  Bulloch  and  others,  that  they  also  are 
agents  of  the  confederate  government.  Now,  that  will  be,  I  think,  satisfactorily 
proved  to  you  on  the  evidence  of  a  person  named  Yonge,  who  was  formerly  a  paymas- 
t^  in  the  confederate  navy,  and  formerly  a  purser  of  the  ship  I  have  named,  the  Ala- 
bama. He  will  tell  yon  it  was  his  duty  to  make  payments  to  naval  officers  and  others 
on  behalf  of  the  confederate  government,  and  that  he  received  a  regular  formal 
Sj^pointment  as  paymaster  in  the  confederate  service  from  Captain  Bulloch:  and  that 
with  rrference  to  tne  payments  that  he  made,  and  they  were  numerous,  he  drew  upon 
Eraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  who  honored  his  drafts ;  and  that  payments  were 
made  will  be  prdved  beyond  a  doubt.  Then,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt,  and 
only  for  this  purpose,  as  to  the  character  and  relation  to  the  confederate  government  of 
Captain  Bulloch  and  Captain  Tessier  particulariy,  I  shall  show  to  yon  their  connection 
with  the  ship  I  have  mentioned,  the  Alabama.  We  are  not,  as  I  said  before,  trying  the 
ease  of  the  Alabama,  but  it  does  so  happen  titiat  the  Alabama  has  become  and  is,  and 
the  £Bct  will  be  proved,  a  ship  of  war  incorporated  into  the  confederate  navy,  sailing 
under  tiie  confederate  flag,  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Semmes,  an  officer  of 
^at  navy,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  show  you  that  Captain  Bulloch,  when  that  vessel  left 
its  mo(»inffs  at  Birkenhead,  to  which  it  never  returned,  went  with  the  Alabama— at 
that  time  it  was  called  the  No.  ^0,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the 
vessel*— he  returned  from  the  vessel  after  she  got  to  some  point  on  the  Irish  coast,  but 
afterward,  the  Alabama  having  saQed  without  armament,  the  ship  called  the  Bahama 
was  dispatched  under  the  command  of  Captain  Tessier ;  under  whose  command  and 
orders  and  in  whose  interest  he  was  acting,  you  cannot  doubt  when  I  tell  you  the 
result.  The  Bikhama  was  dispatched  from  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  doin^  that  which 
it  anbseqnently  accomplished,  I  mean  meeting  with  the  Alabama,  and  she  took  out 
on  that  voyage  Captam  Semmes,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  us  all,  she  took  out 
Captain  Bulloch,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Tessier,  and  when  the  Alabama  was 
met  with,  Captain  Semmes  left  the  Bahama  and  then  assumed  that  character  which  he  has 
sinoe  sustained,  of  the  captain  and  oonmander  of  the  Alabama,  and  Captain  Tessier  re* 
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tnined  to  Liverpool,  bringing  Captain  Bulloch  with  him.  I  mention  these  circomstanoes 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  no  real  practical  doubt  on  your  minds  that  these  persons  are 
and  have  been  acting  as  the  avowed  and  undonbted  agents  of  the  confederate  go  vemmeat. 
It  is  of  importance  for  the  case  of  the  Crown  that  you  should  adopt  that  conclusion,  if 
the  facte  satisfy  you  it  is  ri^ht,  because  then  the  £kct  of  interference,  meddling,  and 
control  during  the  construction  of  this  vessel,  and  its  arrangement  on  the  part  of  these 
pexsons  comes  to  have  its  significance,  of  which  it  would  be  entirely  devoid  unless  this 
connection  between  the  individuals  and  the  confederate  government  was  satisfactorily 
established.  Other  supplies  of  anus  and  ammunition  were  transferred  from  the  Ba* 
hama  to  the  Alabama,  and  those  entirely  or  in  part  (we  shall  find  how  that  is  by  the 
evidence)  came  from  the  stores  of  Messrs.  Fawoett,  Preston  and  Company.  We  know 
from  what  has  happened,  I  may  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  Alabama  has  a 
very  formidable  armament  of  guns,  and  those  were  manufactured  and  furnished  by 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Companv;  they  make  no  concealment  of  it,  because  you  will  be 
told  that  their  names  are  on  the  ^ns  to  this  moment.  Therefore,  I  think  the  mattra 
of  connection  between  these  individuals  and  the  confederate  government  is  reidly 
placed  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  which  on  the  part  of  Crown  it 
Ib  intended  to  lay  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  part  of  the  case  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
state  to  you  as  being  as  complete  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  agency  as  the  case  of 
the  Alabama.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  so,  but  it  would  perhaps  not  be  £ur  in  my  present 
state  of  information  on  this  subject  (for  the  evidence  in  a  case  of  this  description  comes 
very  much  by  driblets)  to  pledge  myself  as  to  another  vessel  which  I  will  mention,  I 
mean  the  Oreto,  which  did  pass  to  the  confederate  government,  and  ie  in  their  hands 
under  the  name  of  the  Florida;  certain  evidence  may  be  laid  before  yon  as  to  that 
vessel,  but  at  present  I  should  hardly  feel  justified  in  stating  to  you  details. 

The  Lord  Chief  Babon.  What  is  the  name  of  that  vessel  f 

The  Attobmby  Grnkbal.  The  Orato^  or  Oreto,  my  lord.  However,  I  shall  show  to 
you  that  a  vessel  called  the  Oreto  originally  was  built  by  the  same  builders.  Messes. 
Miller  and  Sons.  You  will  hear  the  circumstances  under  which  that  vessel  left  Liver- 
pool, I  think  Captain  Bulloch  on  that  occasion,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Alabama, 
going  out  on  the  first  or  trial  trip.  You  wiU  hear  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
crew  of  that  vessel,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  taken  from  Liverpool, 
and  under  whicb  manv  of  them  returned,  refrising  to  take  naval  service,  and  those  who 
did  return  received  their  pay  from  the  finn  of  Fawcett,  Preaton  and  Company.  We 
shall  see  how  the  evidence  will  affect  that  vessel,  and  if  the  evidence  is  what  I  iu^e  it 
will  be,  but  I  am  not  absolutely  in  a  condition  to  say  at  this  moment,  then  you  will 
have  the  case  of  the  Alabama  over  again  in  the  case  of  tilie  Oreto,  which  is  now  passing 
under  the  name  of  the  Florida. 

Now,  belbre  I  sit  down  and  proceed  to  call  the  witnesses,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two 
as  to  the  substance  of  the  proof  that  I  have  detailed  and  on  which  I  rely.  I  rely  on 
the  proof  of  the  agency  of  the  various  in^viduals  as  satis&ctory  and  complete.  I 
rely  on  the  evidence  of  the  interference  of  those  individuals  with  ledference  to  the  Alar 
bama  as  not  in  all  probability  admitting  of  dispute,  and  then  I  rely  on  some  important 
admissions  which  I  have  stated  to  you.  Then  if  it  be  true  that  these  persons,  thus  be- 
ing the  agents  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  did  interfere  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  ways 
I  have  described,  the  question  arises,  Why  should  this  be  and  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for  f  I  will  leave  my  friends  who  appear  for  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company, 
unless  they  may  be  able  to  diaplaoe  the  fiotcts  which  I  am  instructed  will  be  proved  be- 
fore you,  to  answer  that  question.  What  business  had  Captain  Bnlloch  with  the  Alex- 
andn  f  What  business  bad  Captain  Tessier  with  the  Alexandra  1  What  bnsiueas  had 
any  member  of  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  with  that  ship  f  I  oast 
about  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  the  question.  I  can  only  answer  it  In  one  way.  I  can 
onlv  answer  it  in  this  way,  that  they  had  a  like  interest  which  they  or  others  like  them 
had  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  precursor  of  the  Alexandra,  the  Ala* 
bama^  that  is  to  say,  that  interest  which  belonged  to  them  as  agents  of  the  government 
for  wnose  warlike  purposes  this  ship  was  built  and  intended.  At  all  events  I  think  I 
may  )wk  you  to  adopt  that  conclusion  in  the  absence  of  some  evidence  which  may  clear 
up  this  which  I  venture  to  think  is  already  clear,  but  which  however  may  be  thought^ 
on  the  part  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  to  admit  of  solution  in  the  wav  of  proof. 
If  it  admits  of  a  satisfiictory  solution  in  the  way  of  proof,  and  if  these  gentlemen  ap- 
pear in  the  box,  and  displace,  not  suspicions,  but  very  clear  and  satisfactory  proof,  un- 
answered, then  you  will  have  before  you  materials  for  your  conclusion  which  mav  lead 
to  a  very  different  result  from  that  which  I  think  must  follow  if  yon  shall  be  left  to 
found  your  verdict  entirely  on  the  evidence  I  shall  lay  before  Jon.  However,  I  will 
not  fhither  occupy  your  time ;  there  is  a  considerable  amount  ox  evidence  as  you  ma^ 
suppose  to  be  laid  before  yon,  and  I  sludl  have  the  opnortunity  at  a  future  stage  of  this 
case,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  trouble  you  with  such  fiirther  observations  as  it  may 
i^pear  to  me,  in  the  diaohaige  of  my.  public  dnty,  the  state  of  the  evidence  may  then 
Justify  and  require. 
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Edward  Morgan,  esq.,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  SoUoitor  General: 

I  belieye  yon  are  the  snnreyor  of  customs  at  Liverpool  t — I  am. 

Did  you,  under  orders  from  her  Majesty's  goyemment,  seize  the  ship  Alexandra  on 
the  5th  of  April  last  t— I  did. 

Before  the  date  of  that  seizure  had  you  had  opportunities  of  ohsenring  the  ship  in  the 
course  of  oonstmction  t — ^Yes ;  I  saw  her  from  the  earliest  day  almost  that  she  was 
upon  the  stocks. 

Where  was  sh^  when  you  saw  herf — Bhe  was  in  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Miller. 

Were  they  the  builders  ? — They  were  the  builders. 

Do  you  recollect  when  she  was  launched  f — ^e  was  launched  in  the  early  part  of 
March. 

Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Miller  4b  Sons,  the  builders  t — I  know  Mr.  Miller 
and  I  know  the  Bons;  two  of  the  sons. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  t    Is  he  one  of  t^  sons  f — ^He  is  one  of  the  sons. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  father  ^  Is  it  Mr.  William  Cowley  Miller  f — ^It  is  Mr. 
William  Miller,  and  the  other  initial  is  C. 

Was  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  one  of  the  sons,  ac^vely  in  the  yard  about  the  business  of 
the  firm  f— He  was. 

When  you  seized  the  Alexandra,  what  was  going  on  at  the  time  on  board  the  ship ; 
was  she  complete  f — ^When  I  seized  her,  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  workmen 
were  rariousty  engaged  on  board  her. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  they  were  preparing  anything  for  the  hiunmock  net- 
tings f-— Yes ;  they  were  fitting  the  stanchions  for  tne  hammock  nettings. 

Were  there  iron  stanchions  on  board  the  ship,  in  the  hold  t—- They  were  fitted  in  their 
places. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  masts  were  up  t—- All  tiliree  of  them. 

Were  there  any  lightning  conductors  upon  them  T — ^Theve  were  lightning  conduct<H:8 
upon  each  mast. 

Did  you  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  f— Yes. 

Will  you  state  what  it  is  f— Her  gross  tonnage  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  tons, 
and  that  is  by  the  new  mode  of  admeasnrment. 

What  would  the  registered  tonnage  be  f — The  registered  tonnage  would  be  eighty- 
three  tons. 

Is  she  registered  as  a  ship  f — ^No. 

And  according  to  what  is  called  builder's  measnieiaent,  what  would  her  tonnage  be  t—- 
I  think  she  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

Now  about  the  seizure ;  the  working  continued  a  little  time,  did  not  it  f — ^The  5th 
was  on  Sunday ;  it  continued  to  the  Thursday,  the  9th. 

And  then  it  was  stopped  t — ^Then  it  stopped. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  say  then  it  stopped.  Why  was  it  stopped  f-^-I  stopped 
the  workmen  on  the  9th. 

Crofls-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake : 

An  officer  of  the  customs,  I  think  you  say  you  are  t— I  am. 

My  learned  Mend  said  that  you  received  orders  from  her  Mi^esty's  goyemmont :  who 
gave  you  the  order  to  seize  the  ship  t — I  acted  under  the  collector  of  customs  at  Liyer- 
pool. 

Who  was  the  collector  of  customs? — ^Mr.  Price  Edwards. 

Is  he  here  T — Yes. 

Had  yon  any  communication  with  any  other  person  beside  him  t— None. 

Had  you  at  that  time  been  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Duncan,  Squarey  &,  Co.  at  all  T-— 
I  never  was  in  their  olBoe. 

Not  before  or  since  T — ^No. 

Ton  say  you  had  seen  the  ship  in  ^e  course  <tf  building  f — ^I  had. 

I  believe  at  the  time  it  was  seized  it  was  in  the  Toxeth  dock,  was  it  not  t— -It  was. 

When  she  was  built  she  was  built  in  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Miller  t — Yes,  Messrs.  Miller. 

Have  you  known  Mr.  Miller  for  many  years  f — For  several  yeuv. 

He  is  an  extensive  ship  builder,  I  believe,  is  he  not,  in  Liverpool  f-^He  carries  on  a 
considerable  business. 

Is  the  name  up  on  the  yard,  W.  C.  Mfller  f -r-*!  tiiink  that  is  it. 

TkBt  is  the  only  name  on  tlie  yard  t— I  think  there  is  no  other. 

Ton  say  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  T — ^I  do. 

Used  he  to  go  to  the  yard  from  time  to  time  t<^--Frequently. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Suiler  is  a  man  of  considerable  age  is  he  not  T— He  is  between  fifty  and 
sixty. 

And  Mr,  Thomas  Miller,  whom  you  mentioned,  is  a  young  man  of  between  twenty- 
tliree  and  twenty-four  f— About  i^t. 

Have  yon  been  in  charge  of  the  ship  since  t— Yes. 

Personally  t— Yes, 

You  have  been  then  every  day,  I  suppose  f !~We  have  our  offiMia  on  board. 
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Have  yon  been  there  from  time  to  time  t — ^Yee. 

Since  yon  have  seised  the  yessel  and  been  in  poesesfdon  of  her,  how  many  different 
gmreyors  have  surveyed  her  T — ^I  do  not  know.    J>o  you  mean  customs  surveyors  f 

We  will  have  customs  surveyors  first  f — I  suppose  most  of  the  surveyors  have  visitejd 
her ;  but  it  more  immediately  belongs  to  my  department  to  pay  attention  to  her. 

Most  of  them  have  visited  her  T — ^I  should  suppose  so;  she  nas  been  an  object  of  at- 
traction. 

Do  you  know,  from  seeing  them  there,  that  they  have  bee^^  there  t — ^I  do  not.  I  never 
saw  any  other  surveyor  there  but  myself. 

Excluding  the  customs  surveyors,  .how  many  persons  engaged  in  ship  building  have 
visited  the  ship  T 

Mr.  Attorney  Genbral.  That  is  to  say^  whom  you  have  seen. 

I  have  seen  one,  one  shipwright,  examining  her. 

What  was  his  name  T — I  do  not  Imow ;  I  forget  it. 

A  Liverpool  man,  is  not  he  t — ^Ye^  he  is  a  Liverpool  man. 

You  can  recollect  his  name  if  you  try  f — ^No,  I  cannot  at  the  moment. 

You  will  recollect  it  by  and  by  f — ^Perhaps  so :  if  I  heard  it  I  should  know  it. 

How  long  after  you  had  seized  the  vessel  did  you  see  him  there  t — ^Perhaps  three 
weeks. 

Have  you  seen  the  same  man  here  t — ^No. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Dawson  examining  the  vessel  f — ^Yes,  that  is  the  name. 

He  was  the  first  person  you  saw  inspecting  the  vessel  f — ^Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  did  you  see  him  T — ^Mr.  Hobbs ;  no,  I  did  not  see  him  inspecting/ the  ves- 
sel.   I  went  down  to  the  vessel  with  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Who  is  Mr.  Hobbs  f — ^He  is  admiralty  agent. 

Mr.  Phillips,  did  yon  see  him  there  f — ^I  did  not  see  Mr.  Phillips  there. 

Did  you  go  with  him  f — ^No. 

Did  you  go  with  Captain  Inglefield  T — ^No. 

Did  you  see  him  there  f — No. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General : 

Did  you  nnderetand  that  Messrs.  Miller  canied  on  business  under  any  firmt — I 
think  so ;  I  have  heard  so. 

By  what  firm  were  Messrs.  Miller  known  at  Liverpool  f 

Mr.  Kabslakb.  I  object  to  that  question. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  Do  you  know  nnder  what  firm  Messrs.  Miller  carried  on 
business  at  Liverpool  t — ^It  stands  in  the  directory  as  Miller  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Karblake.  I  must  object  to  the  question  being  put  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,  (to  the  witness.)  Is  that  nrm,  to  your  knowledge,  known 
at  Liverpool  as  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons  T 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Have  you  transacted  business  with  them,  or  seen  business 
transacted  with  them  T — ^I  have  not  transacted  any  business  with  them. 

Have  you  seen  any  business  transactions  with  them  f — No ;  I  have  been  told  since— 

Mr.  Kabslakb.  You  must  not  continue  your  answer. 

Joseph  Acton  sworui  and  examined  by  the  Queen's  Advocate. 

Where  do  you  reside  f — ^At  No.  4  court,  Blair  street. 

Blair  street,  Liverpool  f — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons  t — ^I  do. 

Were  you  ever  employed  by  them  t — ^I  have  been. 

How  were  you  em^oyed  by  them  t — ^As  watchman,  night  and  day. 

When  was  that  T  When  did  you  begin  to  be  employed  as  night  ana  day  watchman  f— - 
Fifteen  months  ago ;  rather  better ;  somewhere  about  that. 

When  did  yon  cease  to  be  employed  hy  them  t— About  six  or  eieht  weeks  ago. 

When  you  were  in  Messrs.  Millers  service,  do  yon  recollect  the  Alexandra  being  con- 
structed T— Yes. 

Built  in  their  yard  t— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  them,  that  is,  either  Mr.  Bliller  or  his  sons,  and  people  speak  of 
the  Alexandra  by  any  name  f — Yes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairnb.  Before  my  learned  fiiend  dainfe  an  answer  to  that  question,  I 
should  ask  your  lordship  to  consider  whether  a  statement  made,  supposinr  a  statement 
were  made,  by  one  or  otner  of  the  Messrs.  Miller,  in  the  present  state  of  the  cause,  can 
be  any  evidence  against  those  for  whom  I  have  the  nonor  of  appearing,  namely, 
Messrs.  Fawoett,  Preston  A,  Company. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  first  question  now  put  seems  to  me  to  be  unobjectionable. 
The  witness,  I  think,  onghi  to  be  cautioned  as  to  any  answer  he  gives  to  any  ulterior 
question.  The  statements  of  some  of  the  firm  who  are  building  the  diip  may  be  very 
good  evidence  as  to  some  matters  couneoted  with  her,  such  as  whether  she  was  made 
of  teak  or  of  oak,  whether  certain  parts  of  her  were  steel  or  cast  iron,  and  so  on;  bat 
the  ulterior  purpose  of  her  being  built,  as  disclosed  by  tfaem,  may  aifoot  them.    A 
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question  will  sxia^  I  thixik,  abont  it,  and  then  I  shall  wish  the  <iae8tion  to  be  dis- 
enfloed.  Fortanatelyy  I  shall  have  an  opportnnity  of  taking  the  opinion  of  my  brother 
Martin,  who  is  sitting  in  the  a^ioining  oourt,  and  I  shall  have  his  assistanoe  in  coming 
to  any  conclusion.  • 

The  Quxkn'b  Adyocatb.  The  next  onestion  I  am  going  to  pat  is  this.  Do  not  an- 
swer this  question  until  vou  hear  my  lord's  opinion  upon  it,  or  rather  until  you  are 
told.    Ton  say  you  hearo  the  Alexandra  spoken  of  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron.  You  had  better  put  the  question  to  me,  and  not  to  the  wit- 
ness, which  you  propose  to  put. 

The  Quksn's  Advogatb.  The  question  I  am  about  to  put  is  this :  Did  yon  erer  hear 
the  Alexandra  described  by  Mr.  Miller  or  by  his  sons,  or  called  by  any  name  or  any 
deecciption  f  « 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  to  show  that  the  name  by  which  she  was  called  had 
BCHne  connection  with  her  supposed  ulterior  purpose. 

The  Qukbn's  Advocate.  Certainly,  my  lord. 

Sir  Hugh  CairnsI  Does  my  leamed  friend  use  the  term  "  nam^"  as  we  use  the  name 
of  a  ship  f 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  No,  by  any  name  or  description. 

Lord  Chief' Baron.  I  mifty  take  it  at  once  that  it  was  a  question  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  what  was  her  ulterior  purpose  and  destiuation. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  submit  rather  to  determine  what  her  then  char- 
acter was,  what  kind  of  a  ship  she  was ;  that  would  relate  not  to  her  destination,  but 
to  her  then  condition  and  class. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  could  be  proved  by  anybody  else  who  saw  her.  You 
see,  Mr.  Attorney,  one  should  be  very  cautious  not  unnecessarily  to  raise  any  difficulty 
on  the  question  of  evidence.  If  it  be  a  question  merely  whether  the  ship  was  seventy 
£eet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  whether  she  was  broad  in  such  a  part  of  her  and  nar- 
row in  another,  then  that  may  be  proved  without  takinsr  the  expression  of  one  of  the 
Millers  about  it ;  but  if  it  is  meant  by  what  he  said  of  ner  to  give  a  character  to  her 
of  a  different  kind,  then  I  think  it  is  as  w^  at  once  to  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  certainly  want  to  obtain,  as  we  suppose,  what  was 
alleged  aa  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  ship  at  that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  her. 

Mr.  .Attorney  General.  No  doubt  the  use  would  turn  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  it 
ia  descriptive  of  her  present  state. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  A  description  of  the  vessel  may  be  obtained  from  anybody  who 
has  seen  her. 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  Now,  my  lord,  we  see  that  there  are  two  objects. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Do  you  obiect  to  that  question  t 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  that  question,  and  I  am  very  glad  we  understand  ex- 
actly the  objects  of  the  question,  because  we  shall  not  be  arguing  at  croes-pnrpoeea 
with  regard  to  it.  I  understand  my  leamed  Mends  to  desire  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion in  order  to  elicit,  as  they  suppose,  a  statement  made  either  by  Mr.  Miller  or  one 
of  his  sons,  which  would  show  the  destination  and  the  oltject  intcoided  to  be  effected 
by  the  vessel  in  question.  Now,  my  lord,  I  object  to  that  upon  two  grounds ;  first,  upon 
ine  very  tenable  ground  which  I  may  as  well  mention  in  order  that  your  lordship  may 
have  the  whole  question  before  you.  This  is  a  question  put  with  regard  to  statements 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Miller  or  his  sons. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genfjul.  We  will  take  the  senior  Mr.  Miller  for  the  present. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Your  loidshipwill  be  pood  enough,  then,  to  consider  the  question 
ae  not  being  asked  in  this  form :  'VDid  you  hear  anvthmg  from  Mr.  Miller  or  his  sons  V 
but,  **  from  Mr.  Miller,  senior  f  My  leamed  friends  limit  it  to  that,  and  that  narrows 
the  point  which  we  have  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  first  question,  that  is. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Not  "  or  his  sons.'' 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  is  struck  out. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  For  the  present. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  The  question  is  this :  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Alexandra  deseribed 
by' any  name  or  description  or  character  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Miller  f  And  I  submit  that  in 
this  present  stage  of  the  cause  nO  answer  to  that  question  could  be  evidence.  If  the 
object  is  to  show  that,  as  a  matter  of  iact,  the  vessel  was  of  a  particular  build  or  mold 
or  description  or  character,  that  can  be  proved  like  any  matter  of  fact  by  a  witness  who 
will  come  forward  and  tell  us  anything  he  wishes  to  tell  us  about  the  vessel.  If  the 
object  is  not  to  ascertain  what  the  vessel  was,  or  what  peculiarity  there  was  about 
her,  but  what  certain  persons  said  about  that  vessel  and  her  intention,  then  we  must 
consider  who  is  the  person  said  to  have  made  these  statements.  Now.  I  want  to  know 
by  what  possibility,  at  this  stase  of  the  cause,  can  a  statement  made  dv  Mr.  Miller  as 
to  the  object  or  destination  of  the  ^vessel  be  evidence  in  the  cause.  I  agree  that  if 
Mr.  Miller,  while  performing  a  certain  work  upon  the  vessel,  makes  a  statement 
about  the  work  he  is  performing,  it  may  be  part  of  the  evidence  about  the  work 
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dcme  to  the  Tesiel,  bat,  taidiig  an  eitsmpley  emppoeing  Mr.  Miller  esAA,  in  conrersation 
at  a  dinner  partyi  or  anywhere  von  please^  "  tnat  Teasel,  the  Alexandra,  is  a  pirate ; 
I  aay  she  is  a  piratoi^  what  evidence  can  that  be  against  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston 
&  Company.  What  evidence  can  this  be  at  this  stl^  of  the  canse  nntil  we  in  some 
way  couple  Messrs.  fViwcett,  Preston  St  Company  with  Messrs.  Miller,  so  as  to  make 
declarations  by  Messrs.  Miller  declarations  amsctine  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  & 
Company.  Supposing  the  fiicts  were  thnSj  we  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  the  ves* 
sel  came  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  Miller ;  we  do  not  know  when  it  was  and  at  what 
stage  that  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Company  acquired  their  interest  in  it.  I  ap- 
prehend that  at  present  the  statefbent  made  by  Messrs.  Miller  as  to  the  object  or  end 
of  the  vessel  is  wholly  irrelevant.  Ko  person  knows  what  the  object  was  at  the 
time  spoken  of— no  person  knows  whether  that  object  continued  to  be  the  object  af- 
terwara.  Ko  person  has  stated,  up  to  this  time,  anything  with  reference  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  persons  said  to  have  made  the  statement  and  those  persons  who 
are  now  admitted  to  be  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  In  this  stage  of  the  question,  I 
submit  to  your  lordship  that  no  such  statoment  can  be  received  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Karslake.  I  also  submit,  my  lord,  that  this  statoment  cannot  be  received  aa 
evidence  at  this  stage  of  the  cause.  My  learned  friends  for  the  Crowp  have  put  cer- 
tain persons  intorested  in  the  vessel  upon  the  record.  The  statoment  is  this :  that  Mr. 
Miller  was  engaged  in  building  the  vess^  which  found  its  way  into  the  Toxtoth  dock, 
and  was  seized  by  the  government,  and  which  vessel  was  afterward  claimed  by  those 
persons  who  »e  now  on  the  record  as  defendants.  The  object  now  is  to  ask  whetheri 
at  some  earlier  period,  Mr.  Miller,  in  whose  yard  the  vessel  was  being  built,  gave  a 
particular  description  of  the  vessel  in  the  course  of  construction.  I  submit  that  it  is 
elear,  a^  against  those  who  are  defendants  upon  this  record,  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Miller  is  totlJly  irrelevant,  and  that,  moreover,  any  statement  which  he 
did  make  cannot  possibly  bind  the  defendants,  and  that  the  question  must  be  held, 
therefore,  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  ArroBNET  Gknieral.  I  submit  that  the  question  is  admissible.  The  question  ia 
no  doubt  whether  a  certlUn  expressioii  was  used  by  Mr.  Miller,  sr.,  but  it  is  not  whether 
any  idle  expression  made  independently  of  and  quito  without  connection  with  the  eon- 
struc^on  of  the  vessel,  was  so  made,  but  whether,  in  the  conrse  of  the  construction  of 
the  Alexandra,  which  would  involve,  of  course,  the  giving  of  orders  and  directions  by 
Mr.  MiUer  to  the  workmen  and  others,  the  Alexandra  was  spoken  of  by  him  as'  mat- 
tor  of  description,  or  in  the  way  of  description  by  any  particular  name  or  torm  appli- 
oable  to  a  ship.  Did  he  speak  of  it  (I  will  not  use  the  word  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  intonded  to  be  obtained  in  the  answer)  in  speaking  of  Read  giving  orders  with  re& 
erence  to  the  Alexandra  as  a  steamer,  saifing  vessel,  ot  a  propel&r.  or  a  screw  steamer, 
or  by  a^  other  description  familiarly  undetstood  when  spoken  of  with  reference  to  a 
shipf  The  question  is  in  the  course  of  constraction,  which,  of  course,  is  an  act  done, 
and  at  a  time  when  to  all  appearance  the  Alexandra  was  entirely  and  exclusively  in 
tiie  dominion  and  ttnder  the  control  of  Mr.  Miller,  or  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons.  Did  Mr. 
Miller — we  confine  the  ivresent  question  to  him  when  speaking  of  the  vessel  with  regard 
to  its  Construction  and  in  the  yard — describe  it  as  a  vessel  of  any  particular  description  f 
Now,  my  lord,  I  submit  that  that  is  not  a  question  of  hearsay  or  a  statement  used  ind^ 
pendentiy  of  and  unconnected  with  the  act — ^it  is  a  descriptive  term  only ;  it  is  not,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  stotement  or  a  narrative;  out  in  the  conrse  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  vessel,  a  builder  must  use  some  term  or  other  in  describing  it  when  he 
speaks  of  it  to  those  whom  it  is  his  dul^  to  speak  of  it.  The  c^ueetion  really  amounto 
to  that.  What  tevM  did  Mr.  Miller  use  upon  those  occaslots  with  regard  to  the  Alex- 
andra f  I  submit  that  (lo  Valid  oljeotion  has  been  nrged  to  t^e  question,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Generai.  On  a  double  ground,  it  appears  to  me,  my  lol^,  that  this 
question  is  really  admissible.  My  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  has  mentioned 
one  which  would  apply  under  any  circumstances  where  theqt}estion  relates  to  the  dec- 
larations of  the  builder  of  a  ship  who  is  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  building  of  that 
ship,  and  must  necessarily  describe  the  ship  by  some  denomination  or  other  in  speaking 
of  it  in  tile  yard.    To  object^  for  instance,  if  the  object  of  th^  question  had  been  to 


oertain  t^t  she  was  called  the  Alexandra,  or  that  she  was  called  No.  990,  as  the  Ala- 
bama was,  or  to  ascertain  any  denomination,  withoul;  signifloanoe,  by  which  that  ship 
was  known  in  the  yard,  would  have  been  an  objection  which,  no  dottbt,  would  not  have 
been  taken.  But  if  the  siiip  is  spoken  of  by  a  denomination  which  hlis  significance,  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  principle  on  which  you  would  admit  the  evidence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  person  engaged  in  building  her  spoke  of  her  in  the  yard,  when  there  was 
no  significance,  it  wouM  be  equally  applicable  when  thet^  was  significanee,  because 
in  both  cases  tne  declaration  has  reference  to  the  rm  gentte  of  the  business ;  and  it  is  aa 
necessary  in  such  businees  that  tiie  ship  should  be  identified  by  a  particular  description 
when  the  directions  and  orders  concerning  her  are  given  to  the  workmen,  as  it  is  that 
the  material,  the  teak,  the  oBk  planks,  or  any  other  timber,  should  be  spoken  of  by  in- 
telligible words  of  description.    And  to  attempt  to  shut  out  proof  of  the  language  used 
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in  Hie  yard  by  the  builder  when  building  and  giving  bis  direotione  to  the  workmen,  ae 
part  of  the  m  geatm  of  that  yard,  would,  I  huiUDly  conceire,  be  contraij  to  every  prin- 

Sle  of  evidence.  But  that  is  not  the  only  sround  upon  which  the  obfeetion  is  mad- 
nible.  My  learned  friends  say  tliat  thisls  not  evidence  against  Messrs.  Fawoett, 
Preston  and  Company,  who  are  the  present  defendants  upon  the  record.  How  did  they 
beeome  the  defendants  on  the  reeoid  f  They  became  the  defendants  on  the  record  be- 
eanse  they  themselves,  under  the  statute,  came  forward  to  make  the  claim  as  oli^mantSf 
the  Crown  not  alleging  that  they  had  a  title  and  the  Crown  not  admitting  their  title. 
ThfTjr  made  the  affidavit  which,  under  the  statute,  entitled  them  to  a  Joeiu  BtanSH  as  de- 
fendants upon  the  record.  Whskt  is  that  affidavit  f  That  at  the  time  of  the  seirate 
they  were  the  owners  of  the  ship,  that  is,  the  owners  upon  the  5th  of  April,  when  she 
was  seized.    There  is  no  admission  by  the  Crown. 

IjObd  Chxef  Baron.  Does  that  appear  f 

Ifr.  Soucrroit  Gsnsrain  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  tibe  reeoid. 

The  Qukbn's  Advocatb.  The  statute  requires  it. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Qknbral.  Yes.  the  statute  requires  tt ;  the  909th  section  of  the  statute. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  refer  to  it.  Under  the  statute  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
tiiese  cases  is  regulated  by  the  309th  section.  Tour  lordsfaipknows  that  onginaHy  there 
is  no  defendant  at  all.  The  statute  is  the  l^th  and  17th  victoria,  chapter  107.  The 
Crown  does  not  come  into  the  court  alleghig  that  Messrs.  Fawoett,  Preston  and  Company 
liad  any  interest  or  any  title. 

liOBD  Chief  Baron.  Who  axe  the  parties  now  making  the  claim  f 

Mr.  ArrcmsMY  Gxnxral.. Messrs.  Fawoett,  Preston  and  Company,  Mr.  fiillem,  tad 

HthfiTB. 

fim  HuoH  CAIRNS.  They  are  tihe  defendants. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gsneraim  Not  one  (tf  the  individual  defendants  is  either  a  Mr.  FawMsHt 
or  a  Bfr.  Preston. 

BOL  Hugh  Cairns.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  Tes ;  there  is  a  Mr.  Preston,  not  a  Mr.  Fawcett. 

LoRi>  Cbib^  Baron.  The  persons  who  appear  are  now  the  defendants,  and  they  claim 
the  vessel  f 

Mr.  Solictor  General.  Tes;  in  the  character  of  claimants  under  the  statute. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  How  does  that  show  that  the  vessel  was  ever  the  vessel  of 
MflOBTs.  Miller  and  Company  f 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  do  not  say  it  was,  my  lord. 

IjORD  Chief  Baron.  The  builder  of  the  vessel  is  not  neoessarily  the  owner. 

Mr.  SoLicnoR  General.  He  is  prima  fame  the  owner.  Possession  is  pHma  faok  evi- 
dence of  ownership.  The  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  your  lordship  down  to 
the  present  time  shows  that  the  vessel  was  built  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons,  and  that  it 
remained  in  their  possession  till  at  or  about  the  time  of  seizure.  Against  that,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  cause,  yon  have  nothing  except  the  affidavit  of  the  claimants,  upon 
which  they  have  come  in,  alleging  that  they  were  the  owners  at  the  particular  dAte  Of 
tiie  seizure,  and  not  alleging  ownership  at  any  earlier  time.  Ton  have,  therefore,  be- 
fore yon  no  evidensa  whatever  as  to  ownership  anterior  to  the  time  of  seianre,  and  the 
legal  presumption  of  oourse  is,  ownership  according  to  possession.  And  we  having 
ahown  that  the  ship  Was  built  by  Messrs.  Miller,  in  Messrs.  Miller's  yard,  with  their 
inaterial,  and  under  their  orders         ■ 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  They  are  compelled  to  make  the  olaim  in  that  way  by  act  of 
Ptariiament. 

Mr.  Solicitor  GNensral.  It  is  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  would  have  been  idle  for  them  to  have  said  that  they  were 
the  owners  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  and  long  before. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Quite  so;  the  statute  does  not  require  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  statute  does  not  require  it;  therefore  it  would  not  hav« 
been  according  to  the  usual  course  of  business  for  them  to  make  that  declaration. 

Mr.  SouciroR  GenbIial.  That  is  so;  and  therefore  I  do  not  say  that  the  form  of  the 
affidavit  is  to  be  taken  as  any  evidence  that  thev  were  not  owners  at  an  earlier  time, 
hnt  merely  this:  they  come  in  alleffing  simplv  that  they  were  owners  at  that  tim^ 
And  with  regard  to  the  time  at  wmch  tiiev  became  the  owners,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  became  the  owners,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  ownership,  the  affidavit 
leaves  that  entirely  uncertain.  Until  you  have  evidence  offiored  by  them  you  eannot . 
possibly  tell  when  that  happened.  Of  course  it  will  be  obvious  how  very  easy,  in  S.nv 
question  of  suspicion  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  for  the  real  persons  to  destroy  the  appli- 
eoition  of  the  most  important  evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  concerning  a  vettel,  by^ 
as  socm  as  a  seicure  is  anticipated,  making  a  transfer  which  will  enable  any  one  to 
whom  the  transfer  is  made  to  make  an  affidavit  which  could  entitle  their  "oo^p^^  ^ 
get  up  doling  the  opening  of  the  Crown's  case  and  say  the  evidence  of  what  the  buud^l* 
stated  while  the  vessel  was  in  building  is  not  evidence  against  us,  because  we  became 
owners  at  some  period  or  other  which  does  not  at  present  appear,  and  ]^«  Jf  «I®  ™ 
ownen  of  the  vessel  at  the  date  of  the  Boisure,  and  we  are  foBy  entitled)  if  ttiftt  wern 
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necessary,  to  rely  npon  the  evidence  of  possession  at  the  earlier  period  of  which  we 
speak,  and  the  evidence  of  ownership,  which  is  prima  facie,  afforded  with  respect  to 
tnat  time  by  that  possession.  There  are  no  gronnds  npon  which  the  conrt  can  infer 
that  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  were  owners  at  any  earlier  period  than  that 
which  they  say  they  were.  There  is  evidence  before  the  conrt  of  the  building  of  the 
ship  by  the  builders  and  the  possession  of  the  ship  by  the  builders  in  their  yara;  and 
in  that  staffe  of  the  case  evidence  of  what  the  builders  admitted  or  said  concerning  that 
ship  is  snr^y,  we  submit,  admissible.  They  are  prima  facie  owners.  It  is  not  necessary, 
of  course,  that  they  should  be  so,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  builders  might  have 
been  under  a  contract  which  mignt  have  vested  the  property  from  time  to  time  as  the 
building  proceeded ;  but  it  miffht  not  have  been  under  such  a  contract.  It  is  for  those 
who  afi£m  the  existence  of  sudi  a  contract  to  prove  it.  In  the  mean  time  and  until  the 
evidence  of  such  a  contract  and  of  such  a  vestinjg^  of  title  is  given,  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed or  inferred  against  the  evidence  of  possession ;  and  an  act  by  the  builders  them- 
selves, so  fiur  as  the  evidence  before  your  lordship  goes  with  regiid  to  a  ship  in  their 
yard,  and  the  intention  and  the  purpose  with  which  they  were  acting,  is  at  this  sta^re 
of  the  cause  in  itself  material.  I  say,  both  with  reference  to  their  declaration  and  the 
purpose  of  their  operations  characterizing  the  ree  geeim  of  their  yard,  it  is  proper  and 
rifi[bt  that  this  evidence  should  be  admitted. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  am  sure  your  lordship,  in  coming*  to  a  decision  upon  this 
very  important  question,  will  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  character  of  the  proceedings  in 
this  case.  Ton  are  aware  that  it  is  a  proceeding  tfi  rem,  and  the  object  of  the  question 
is  to  ascertain  what  the  character  of  the  re»  is ;  and  surely,  my  lord,  that  is  a  proper 
question  to  be  put  with  reference  to  the  builder  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  vessel  and  when  he  was  giving  orders  for  the  superintending  of  its  actual  con- 
struction at  the  time.  My  lord,  I  can  add  nothing  to  that  part  of  the  argument  which 
shows  that  the  ownership  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  does  not  exist  fur- 
ther back  than  the  time  of  the  seizure.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  argument  which  my 
learned  friend  the  solicitor  general  has  used.  But  I  submit  to  your  lordship  that  to 
shut  out  this  evidence  b^ore  the  prima /acie  ownership  of  Mr.  Miller  as  the  builder  has 
been  displaced  by  any  evidence  on  the  other  side,  would  be  to  shut  out  one  of  the  most 
material  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  real  character  of  the  ree  itself  was.  I  there- 
fore submit  that  your  lordship  should  admit  the  evidence. 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  My  learned  friends  who  appear  for  the  Crown  have  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  they  support  this  question,  i  cannot  help  expressing  some  surprise 
at  the  extremely  different  manner  in  which  they  put  forwiurd  tiieir  arguments,  arga- 
ments  which  are  perfectly  antagonistic  in  their  character.  I  will  take,  first,  the  at- 
torney generaL  My  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  very.frdrlv  puts  his  argument 
in  a  way  consistent  with  his  opening,  which  those  who  followed  nim  have  not  done. 
My  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  very  Mrly,  I  say,  puts  his  argument  in  this 
way.  He  says  there  were  certain  gentlemen  building  a  ship,  acting,  no  doubt,  merely 
as  builders  for  others  — 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    No. 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  My  learned  friend  must  not  turn  from  his  opening,  for  your 
lordship  will  remember  what  his  opening  was.  He  said,  I  will  show  you  that  Messrs. 
Miller  were  building  that  ship,  but  that  the  building  of  the  ship  was  superintended 
and  controlled  by  others,  who  were  interfering  and  directing  and  giving  orders,  and 
the  conclusion  must  be  that  they  were  the  persons  who  were  the  organizers  of  the 
building  of  the  ship  for  the  purposes  which  they  had  in  view.  My  learned  friend,  of 
oourse,  cannot  depart  from  uie  opening.  Now,  I  want  vour  lordship  to  consider  simply 
the  argument  put  forward.  Is  it  now  to  be  SMd,  that  if  a  builder  is  employed  to  build 
a  ship,  the  extent  of  his  agency  being  to  do  that  which  he  is  employed  to  do,  and  noth- 


.»  ..i^w  .».•.*  »«*j^  »»j«»««g  *,Au  wv>  employed  in  a  particular  way,  «.»»» »»  »w  ^^^...^^^^.^ 
M;ainst  those  who  e»  hjfpoiheci  are  employing  him  to  build  the  snip  f  I  think,  if  that  is 
the  argument  now  to  be  maintained,  your  lordship  will  not  have  much  difficulty  with 
it.  I  will  now  take  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  the  solicitor  general.  The  argn- 
ment  which  he  puts  forwi^  is  upon  a  different  ground.  He  says,  supposing  it  was 
merely  to  identifrr  the  vessel;  if  it  was  merely  to  identi^  the  vessel,  you  have  a  right 
to  ascertain  what  the  builder  called  her,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  her.  As 
*  to  the  way  of  identifying  her,  there  is  no  doubt,  first  of  all,  with  regard  to  identity, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  ask  any  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ship.  But,  in  the 
next  place,  I  demur  to  the  proposition.  I  say,  if  there  were  an  issue  as  to  the  identity 
to  be  discussed,  as  to  whether  the  vessel  was  or  was  not  the  identical  one,  a  statement 
made  by  the  builder  in  conversation  could  not  affect  a  person  who  is  admitted,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  to  be  the  real  owner  of  the  ship  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  observation  of  my  learned  friend,  the  solicitor  general,  is  this :  He  says, 
yon  find  the  ship  in  the  possession,  at  a  particular  time,  of  Messrs.  Miller.  Possession 
\a  prima  facie  evidence  of  ownership,  and  the  Crown  are  entitled  to  assume,  for  the  pur- 
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^086  of  lettine  in  this  eyidence,  that  Mr.  Miller  was  the  owner  at  that  time.  In  the 
lint  place,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  presumption  at  all  of  ownership  of  the  kind.  There 
are  certain  roles  of  law  with  regund  to  the  possession  of  landed  property  and  freehold 
estate,  saying  that  possession  shall  he  prima  fade  eyidence  of  ownership ;  but  I  say 
there  is  no  presumptioil  of  this  kind  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  circumstance  that 
a  particular  ship  is  in  the  hands  of  a  builder,  a  builder  by  trade,  whose  trade  is  to  build 
shipe  for  other  people ;  there  is  no  presumption  at  all  of  ownership  necessarily  follow- 
ing firom  the  possession — ^it  may  or  it  may  not  be— there  is  no  presumption  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  ask  you  to  see  what  is  the  consequence  of  the  argument.  What  does  my 
learned  friend  the  Queen's  adyocate  say  f  and  there  4s  no  better  way  of  putting  it. 
He  says,  here  is  a  proceeding  by  the  Crown  in  rem,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  tried  is 
between  the  Crown  and  certain  defendants— certain  persons  haye  come  in  and  made 
an  affidavit  as  to  their  being  the  owners  of  the  yeaseL  And  then  I  take  the  words  of 
my  learned  £iend  the  attorney  general,  who  says  that  it  must  be  admitted  on  this 
proceeding  that  Fawcett;  Preston  and  Company  are  the  owners  of  the  yessel,  as  they 
alleee  they  are. 

l£>.  Attorney  General.  That  is,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  is,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  Your  lordship  has  yery  prop- 
erly pointed  out  that  it  would  haye  been  improper  and  irreleyant  for  the  affldayit  to 
haye  stated  anything  more  than  the  ownership  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  Now,  it  is 
admitted  that  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  were,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
the  owners  of  the  yessel.  Now,  take  the  case  of  some  tobacco  that  is  seized  by  the 
Crown  as  hayine  been  srauffgled.  A  particular  person  comes  in  and  defends,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  the  owner  of  the  tobacco  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  Would  anybody 
mean  to  say,  for  penalties  or  for  criminal  punishments,  that  you  could*  giye  eyidenoe 
by  some  former  owner,  or,  I  will  say,  holder.  I  will  not  use  the  word  <'  owner,"  but,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  like  the  present  case,  I  will  say  some  former  holder  of  the  to- 
haooo,  some  person  in  whose  possession  the  tobacco  was  a  year  ago.  If  this  person 
said  this  tobacco  is  tobacco  which,  according  to  my  notion,  will  be  smuggled  here- 
after,  does  anybody  mean  to  say  that  the  person  admitted  to  be  the  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure  is  to  be  bound  by  a  gossiping  statement  of  that  kind,  of  eyery  per- 
son in  whose  hands  that  tobacco  may  happen  to  haye  1>een  found  for  ten  minutes  since 
the  time  of  its  inanu£Eicturef  I  apprehend,  my  lord,  that  a  more  unsubstantial  argu- 
ment was  neyer  submitted  to  the  court,  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  accept  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  appears  to  me  that  I  cannot  receiye  the  statement  of  the 
declarations  or  expressions  ot  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  any  such 
effect  as  the  object  which  is  put  forward.  I  think  the  question  that  has  been  raised 
about  the  rule  of  eyidence  in  this  case  might  be  yery  shortly  disposed  of  in  this  way : 
The  present  is  a  proceeding  against  one  set  of  defendants.  Now,  neither  Mr.  Miller 
nor  ine  sons  of  Mr.  Miller  are  parties.  Either,  then,  the  eyidence  to  be  giyen  would 
proye  nothing  against  them  or  any  one  else ;  or  if  it  would,  it  would  be  an  admission 
by  one  man  of  another  man's  ffuilt,  and  I  think  that  is  not  eyidence  that  I  can  receiye. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  leaye  the  question  merely  in  that  dry  and  short  way,  but 
to  notice  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  With  respect 
to  the  ownership  of  the  yessel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  one  sense,  while  the  ship 
was  stall  in  the  nands  of  the  ship-builder,  and  not  yet  perfect,  the  contract  not  beiuff 
completed,  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said  to  have  been,  and  probably  really  was,  the  actuu 
property  of  the  builder.  But  inasmuch  as  the  eyidence  before  me  now  is  that  the  de- 
fendants in  this  information  claim  that  it  was  theirs  at  the  time  of  seizure,  I  must  take 
^uA  prima  fade  to  be  true:  and  then  I  think  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  they  were 
not  the  persons  who  employed  Messrs.  Miller  to  build  the  ship ;  and  though  in  one 
sense  it  might  be  said  to  be  Messrs.  Miller's  property  till  they  had  parted  with  it,  ^et 
they  were  employed  to  construct  the  vessel  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  now  makmg 
the  claim  upon  this  information.  Now,  would  a  declaration  of  any  sort,  the  tendency 
of  which  would  be  to  produce  an  impression  or  to  give  a  character  to  the  yessel,  would 
a  dadttation  by  the  ship-builder  at  aU  be  binding  against  the  person  who  employed 
him  to  build  the  ship  f  He  is  employed  to  build  the  c^ip ;  he  is  not  employed  to  make 
any  admissions  or  statements  as  to  me  nature  of  the  ship ;  he  is  employed  simply  to 
buiid  it.  But  now  it  might  happen,  and  what  was  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  argu* 
ment  by  the  attorney  general  would  be  perfectly  true.  If  some  direction  were  given 
to  build  it  in  a  particiuar  fiBshion,  and  as  the  reason  something  were  pointed  out.  that 
possibly  might  be  eyidence ;  but  the  officer  who  is  now  in  tne  witness-box  I  do  not 
understand  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  ship  at  all. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  He  is  the  watchman  of  the  yard,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  So  he  may  be,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  con- 
stmction  of  the  vessel.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  yessel  was  not  the  property  of  the 
Messrs.  Miller,  no  declaration  by  them  could  at  all  affect  their  employers.  We  can  put 
that  certainly  in  a  very  intelligible  instance.  Supposing  a  housebreaker  were  to  emr- 
ploy  a  shoemaker  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  to  give  facilities  to  his  depredations  by  being 
perfectly  noiseless,  would  the  declaration  of  the  shoemaker  that  he  was  constructing, 
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those  shoes  so  as  to  make  the  least  possible  noise  be  evidence  against  the  party  employ- 
ing him  if  he  were  charged  with  housebreaking  f  It  would  not.  I  think  that  is  an 
illustration  which  to  my  mind  clearly  proves  the  present  case,  though  it  certainly  has 
not  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  the  present  inquiry.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that 
I  cannot  receive  this  evidence.  Before  I  finish  my  judgment  upon  the  subject,  I  would 
wish  to  say  that  X  extremely  approve  of  the  candor  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  in  meeting  the  case  fairly,  and  at  once  stating  what  is  the  object  of  the  question 
and  what  is  the  conclusion  which  they  propose  to  draw  from  it.  My  impression  is, 
tliat,  assuming  that  the  answer  would  have  some  weight  or  effect  in  the  present 
inquiry,  I  think  it  cannot  be  cpven  in  evidence  against  the  present  defendants.  If  the 
person  who  is  supposed  to  make  the  statement  made  it  firom  an^  knowledge,  made  it 
by  any  authority,  and  made  it  under  circumstances  that  would  give  any  weight  to  his 
opinion  or  to  the  expressions  which  he  used,  -he  might  be  called  as  a  witness  to  say, 
'^  1  gave  it  that  character;  I  called  it  by  such  a  name,  because  I  knew  by  the  intima- 
tions of  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  so  on,  that  so  and  so  was  to  take  place,  and  therefore  I  formed 
that  conclusion," 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  I  mention  this  now  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  your  lordship.  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions 
to  your  lordship  upon  the  rejection  of  this  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  speak  to  my  brother  Martin  upon 
the  subject.  I  assure  you  I  believe  I  have  decided  according  to  the  rule  of  evidence. 
I  assure  you  I  think  I  should  very  much  endanger  your  proceedings  if  I  were  to  admit 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  have  considered  the  matter,  my  lord,  and  of  conrae 
we  bow  to  your  lordship's  decision. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  thin^  I  should  put  in  peril  the  whole  proceedings  if  I  were 
to  admit  the  answer.    If  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  will  consult  my  brother  Martin. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  express  any  desire  upon  the  subject.  I  only  ex- 
press the  wish  that  it  should  not  by  any  means  surprise  your  lordship  if,  at  the  proper 
time,  a  bill  of  exeeptions  is  tendered. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Can  a  bill  of  exceptions  be  tendered f  I  see  under  the  new  act 
that  it  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  your  lordship's  ruling,  and  of  course  we  bow  to  it 
with  every  respect  upon  this  matter  of  law.' 

Queen's  Advocate  {to  the  wUneta.)  Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Fawoett,  Preston  and 
Company  t — Yes. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  whom  they  employ  by  sight  f — ^No. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  a  Mr.  Hamilton  f — ^I  have  seen  him. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  Messrs.  Miller's  yard? — I  have. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  there  during  the  course  of  the  building  of  the  vessel  Alex- 
andra T — ^Yes. 

Have  you  seen  him  there  more  than  once  f — ^Yes. 

Frequently  t — ^Yes. 

Yon  say  fifequently  t — ^Yes. 

Can  yon  tell  at  all  how  often  t — ^Yes ;  once  a  week,  or  twice  a  week. 

Did  he  take  any  notice  of  the  Alexandra  (I  do  not  ask  you  what)  when  he  came  into 
the  yard  T — ^Yes,  a  little. 

Did  anybody  come  with  him  f — ^Yee. 

On  those  occasions? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  gentleman  t — Bulloch,  I  believe. 

Did  they  ever  look  at  the  Alexandra  together? — ^Yes. 

More  than  once  f — ^Yes. 

Besides  looking  at  her,  did  they  do  anything  with  respect  to  herf — ^No. 

I  do  not  ask  yon  what;  did  they  give  any  orders  respecting  herf — ^Not  that  I  am 
aware  of 

Lord  Cnntfr  Baron.  They  did  nothing  but  look  at  her;  they  gave  no  orders? — ^No. 

Queen's  Advocate.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Hamilton  speak  to  Mr.  MiUer  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Alexandra?  I  do  not  ask  what  he  said,  but  did  you  ever  hear  nim? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  do  that  more  than  once  ? — Yes.  once  at  least. 

Did  you  ever  hear  this  person  of  the  name  of  Bulloch  that  you  have  mentioned  speak 
to  Mr.  Miller  ?—Yee. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Alexandra? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Mann  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

What  firm  does  he  belong  to  ?~  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  on  board  the  Alexandra? — ^I  have. 

When  ?-rAt  different  times. 

While  she  was  in  course  of  oonstmction  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  ever  heard  him  give  any  orders  respecting  her?— Na 

Did  yon  say  you  had  seen  nim  more  than  once  ? — Ye8» 
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How  often  do  yon  think  you  have  seen  Mr.  Miller  on  board  the  Alexandra  t — ^It  might 
be  three  or  four  tunee. 

That  was  while  she  was  in  conrse  of  building  in  the  yardt — ^Tes. 

When  he  came  did  he  stay  a  short  or  long  time  when  he  was  on  board  f — ^Perhaps  he 
would  be  an  hour  or  half  an  hour. 

On  board  the  Alexandra  f — ^To  and  fro. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  go  on  board  any  other  ship  when  he  was  there  f — I  do  not  rec- 
oUect  it. 

As  to  Mr.  Bulloch  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  when  they  come  to  the  yard,  how  did  they  get 
in  f — ^Throuffh  the  yard  gate. 

Who  let  tnem  in  t — ^Myself,  for  one. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Tou  mean  they  got  in  exactly  like  other  people  f — ^Yes,.  just  so. 

Queen's  Advocate.  Did  they  have  an  order,  or  did  they  oome  in  like  anybody  else  T — 
They  had  an  order  from  one  of  us. 

Was  that  the  order  usually  given  to  everybody,  or  was  it  a  particular  order  t— No. 

What  wae  it  t — Generally  an  order  for  them  to  ffo  through,  that  is  all. 

Was  it  the  usual  or  was  it  a  particular  order  f-<-Not  a  piurticular  order. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Had  the  order  anything  to  do  with  the  Alexandra  f — ^Not  that 
I  am  aware  o£ 

Was  it  merely  to  let  them  into  the  yard  f — ^To  come  into  the  yard.  , 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  When  Mr.  Mann  came,  did  you  see  him  so  on  board  the 
Alexandra  in  company  with  Mr.  Bulloch  or  Mr.  Hunilton  at  any  time  T — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslakb: 

Let  us  understand  what  you  were  exactly ;  you  were  a  watchman,  were  not  you  f — 
I  was. 

You  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  buildinff  ships? — ^No. 

I  believe  your  dutv  was  to  stand  at  the  gate  r— Yes.  ^ 

And  you  continued  that  duty  until  you  were  discharged  f — ^Yes'. 

Wben  did  Mr.  Miller  discharge  yon  T — I  do  not  know. 

You  have  not  the  least  notion  when  that  was  t — ^No. 

That  you  swear  t — ^Yes. 

You  are  sure  you  were  discharged  T — ^Yes. 

You  teU  those  gentlemen  that  you  have  not  the  least  notion  when  t — ^No. 

When,  not  why,  is  my  question  t — On  the  Thursday,  perhaps  it  might  be. 

Last  Thursday,  was  it  f — ^No. 

When  was  it  that  vou  were  discharged  from  Messrs.  Miller's  f — ^I  do  not  know. 

When  was  it  done  T — ^When  I  was  leaving  the  office. 

How  long  ago  f — ^That  makes  all  the  difference;  perhaps  six  weeks. 

After  you  left  them  what  did  you  do  t — ^Nothing  at  all. 

And  you  have  been  doing  nothinff  ever  since  t — ^Yes,  I  have  done  something. 

What  have  you  been  doing  since! — ^Driving  a  car. 

Driving  a  cab,  is  it  f — ^Yes. 

After  you  had  left  Messrs.  Miller's^  did  yon  go  and  see  a  man  called  Barnes  f — ^No. 

Did  you  see  him  t — ^I  have  seen  him. 

Did  you  take  Barnes  down  to  Mr.  Maguire'sf — I  did  not. 

Did  you  know  that  he  went  t — ^No. 

That  you  swear  f — Yes. 

Ycm  do  f — ^Yes. 

Did  you  take  him  to  Consins's,  to  a  man  called  Cousins  t— ^o. 

Did  you  see  him  there  f — ^No. 

Do  yon  know  Mr.  Maguire  f — ^Yes. 

What  is  he  f — He  is  a  detective. 

Did  you  see  Messrs.  Duncan,  Squarey  and  Company  f— I  did  not  see  them. 

Did  you  go  to  the  office  f — ^No,  not  that  I  am  aware  at 

You  are  ukely  to  know  if  you  did  go,  you  know? — ^Yee. 

Did  anybody  frcHn  their  office  come  to  yon  f — ^Where  is  their  office  t 

Never  mind  that.  Did  anybody  from  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Squarey's  office  'Come  to 
you  f — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

How  long  after  yon  had  been  at  Mr.  Miller's  did  you  see  Magniref— A  fortnight  or 
three  weelu,  perhaps.. 

Mr.  Miller  has  a  considerable  ship-building  yard,  has  he  nott — I  believe  so. 

You  are  not  prepared  to  swear  that,  are  you  t— No. 

Altiiough  you  were  there  many  months  f— Yes. 

How  many  months  were  you  there  t — ^Twelve  or  fifteen  months. 

A  good  many  people  came  to  the  yard  on  business  f — ^Yes. 

A  great  many  in  the  course  of  the  da;$r  f— Yes ;  th^  do. 

And  your  place  was  at  the  gate;  not  in  the  yarOmong  the  ships,  was  it  f — No. 

In  tilie  gate  9 — Generally. 

You  say  yon  believe  that  Mr.  Bullooh  came  f— Yes. 
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What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Bulloch  t  Did  yon  ever  see  him  f  How  do  you  know  it 
was  Mr.  BuUoch,  the  person  who  came  f — He  is  a  little  man. 

How  do  you  know  tnat  it  is  Mr.  Bulloch  f — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  he. 

It  is  easy  to  say  Mr.  Bulloch  came  there ;  how  do  you  know  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton 
came  f — I  saw  him. 

How  do  you  know  him  t — I  know  him  perfectly  well. 

How  do  you  know  him  T — I  know  him.  « 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  in  your  life  t — Tes. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  t — ^I  do  not  know. 

Ton  let  him  through  the  gate  and  out  again,  did  yout — ^Tos. 

Is  that  what  you  know  or  him  T — Yes. 

Is  that  f^  you  know  of  him  f — ^Not  exactly. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  except  when  letling  him  through  the  gate  and  out  again  f 
I  have  at  other  times. 

When  you  went  into  the  service  as  watchman,  had  yon  been  in  the  police  force  t—  I 
had. 

How  long  liad  you  been  out  of  the  police  force  when  you  went  as  watchman  f — ^I  can- 
not say. 

Have  you  got  the  least  notion  f — No. 

Not  the  least  f — ^No. 

Several  years  f — ^No. 

Several  months  f — ^Perhaps  eighteen  months,  as  near  as  I  can  state. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  Gekebal  : 

You  mentioned  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bulloch ;  was  he  called  ^^  Bulloch^'  in  your  hear- 
ing whenever  he  was  spoken  off — I  cannot  say.  > 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  called  bv  Ms  name  f — ^I  do  not  know. 

Did  persons  give  any  name  when  they  entered  the  gate  at  your  master's  building- 
yard  f — ^Yes. 

Did  you  take  their  names  t — Sometimes  they  mieht  and  sometimes  they  might  not. 

Sometimes  the- names  were  taken  f— Yes,  some  of  them. 

While  you  held  your  place,  was  any  name  given  by  this  person  whose  name  you  say 
was  Bulloch  t 

Mr.  Karslakb.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Given  by  Mr.  Bulloch  f 

Witness.    No. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bulloch  never  did  to  you  give  a  name  T — ^No. 

Are  you  sure  that  he  came  with  Mr.  Hamilton  f — I  have  seen  him  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Can  you  describe  the  sort  of  man  that  you  call  Mr.Bulloch ;  what  sort  of  man  was  he  t — 
A  little  man,  with  dark  whiskers  and  beard. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  A  little  man  with  short  whiskers,  is  that  what  you  said? — A 
little  man,  with  dark  whiskers. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Was  he  dressed  in  any  particular  way  that  you  can  speak 
to  f — ^I  do  not  know. 

You  cannot  speak  to  his  dress  f — ^No. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  William  Barnes  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr  Locke. 

Do  you  live  at  No.  7  LongviUe  street,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool  t— Yes. 

Are  you  an  engineer  f — ^An  engine-driver. 

When  did  you  go  into  Messrs.  Miller's  employment  t— It  is  turned  four  years  since 
first  I  went  into  their  employment. 

Into  their  ship-building  yard  at  Toxteth  Dock  t — Yes. 

What  employment  had  you  there  t—- At  driving  Mr.  Miller's  engine. 

When  did  you  leave  them  f — ^It  is  nearly  three  months  ago. 

For  what  reason  was  i^  that  j^ou  left  them  f — ^I  committed  myself. 

In  what  way  did  you  oommit  yourself  t — I  got  a  sup  of  drink  and  went  away  from 
my  work. 

bo  you  recollect  a  steamship  called  the  Oreto  that  was  built  in  their  yard  t-*Yes. 

Was  she  built  by  Messrs.  Muler  f — Yes. 

How  long  ago  is  that  f — I  think  it  would  be  about  sixteen  months  since  she  went 
away. 

Was  she  launched  about  sixteen  months  ago  f — ^Yes^  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  exactly  sure. 

Do  you  recollect  two  gunboats  called  the  Penguin  and  the  Steady,  being  built  in 
your  yard  t — ^Yes. 

Were  those  built  for  the  English  government  T— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Gunboats? — ^Yes;  they  were  call^  gunboats. 

The  Penguin  and  the  Steady  ?— -Yes. 

These  were  built  by  Messrs.  Miller  for  the  English  ffovpmment  ?-— Yes. 

About  three  jears  ago,  was  it? — Something  alx>ut  three  years  ago. 
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Used  yon  fireqaently  to  go  over  the  boats  and  examine  them  f — ^At  dinner  time  and 
breakfiiat  time  I  oBed  to  go  about  and  haye  alook  at  them ;  I  need  to  go  on  board  some- 
times. 

Ton  know  a  gunboat  I  suppose  from  a  bumboat;  yon  know  a  gunboat  when  you  see 
itf — ^Yes,  I  know  such  things ;  it  was  built  properly. 

You  know  that  the  Penguin  and  Steady  were  both  gunboats,  and  bmlt  as  gun- 
boats?— ^Yes,  and  called  gunboats. 

Do  you  recollect  the  screw  steamer  called  the  Alexandra  being  built  there  t — Yes. 

Did  YOU  frequently  go  OTer  her  whilst  she  was  building  t — ^Yes,  at  dinner  time,  and 
breakfast  time,  and  that. 

What  is  she  likef — She  is  like  the  other  gunboats,  only  smaller. 

Is  she  like  the  Oretof — ^Yes,  riie  is  like  her,  only  smaller. 

like  the  Oreto,  the  Penguin,  and  the  Steady,  only  smaller  f — ^Yes,  only  smaller. 

Do  you  recollect  during  the  time  that  the  Alexandra  was  being  built  Captain  Tessier 
coming  to  your  yardt — ^les. 

Who  was  he  f — I  believe  that  he  was  the  captain  of  the  Phantom. 

What  was  the  Phantom  f — She  was  a  steel  boat. 

Was  she  both  steel  and  steam  f — Yes. 

Where  was  the  Phantom  bein^  built  t — In  Messrs.  Miller's  yard. 

Was  the  Alexandra  being  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  Phantom  f — ^Yes. 

And  when  Captain  Tessier  came  what  did  he  do  t  What  vessel  did  he  look  at  T — 
He  merely  used  to  so  round  and  have  a  look ;  he  never  took  so  much  notice  of  the 
gunboat,  at  least  of  the  Alexandra,  as  he  did  of  the  Phantom. 

Did  he  take  notice  of  the  Alexandra  t — ^Yes,  just  looking  round  her;  I  never  saw  him 
give  any  instructions. 

You  never  saw  him  give  any  instructions  about  the  Alexandra  t — ^No. 

Have  you  heard  him  five  instructions  about  the  Phantom? — ^No,  I  never  did. 

Which  were  the  vess^  he  went  to  look  at  when  he  came  into  the  yard  f — Chiefly 
the  Phantom. 

Was  there  any  other  vessel  that  he  looked  at  f — ^Yes,  the  Alexandra ;  he  used  chiefly 
to  jeo  round  and  have  a  look. 

Did  you  know  of  his  going  round  and  looking  at  other  vessels  besides  the  Phantom 
and  Alexandra? — ^Yes;  he  used  to  go  round  and  look  at  them  all. 

Have  you  heard  him  giving  directions  about  the  Phantom,  do  you  say,  or  not? — ^I 
am  not  certain. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Speers  t — ^Yes. 

Who  is  Mr.  Speers  f — ^Mr.  Speers  is  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston,  &  Co.'s  overlooker. 

Do  you  know  him  f — Yes. 

How  lonff  have  you  known  him  ? — Ever  since  I  first  went  to  work  for  Messrs.  Miller. 

Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.,  are  engineers,  are  they  not  t — Yes. 

When  Speers  came  to  your  yard,  what  used  he  to  do  T — ^He  seldom  used  to  come  un- 
less they  were  boring  the  stem  posts  for  the  screw ;  he  used  to  superintend  that. 

What  vessel  f — ^In  both  the  Phantom  and  the  Alexandra. 

You  were  boring  out  the  stem  posts  of  the  Alexandra  T — ^No,  I  was  not. 

The  men  were,  and  ^ou  saw  them  doing  it  ? — ^Yes. 

What  were  they  boring  out  those  stem  posts  in  the  Alexandra  fort — ^For  the  screw 
shaft  to  work. 

Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston,  and  Company  fhmished  the  machinery  too  T — I  was  led 
to  understand  so. 

For  the  Alexandra  f — ^Yes. 

Was  it  brought  from  their  placet — ^I  cannot  say  it  was. 

When  it  came  there  did  Mr.  Speers  superintend  it  f — No,  he  used  only  to  superintend 
the  borinff  out ;  it  was  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston,  and  Company's  men  that  were  there. 

In  the  Alexandra? — ^Yes,  and  the  Phantom. 

They  bored  out  tiiose  vessels  f — Yes. 

What  was  brought  there  to  be  put  into  the  Alexandra  t — ^I  did  not  see  anything 
brongbt  there,  only  the  boilers. 

Who  brought  the  boilers  f — I  cannot  say  who  brought  them. 

Where  were  they  put  on  board  the  Alexandra t — ^In  the  dock.  I  did  not  see  them 
put  on  board.    I  saw  them  after  they  wre  in. 

In  the  Alexandra  f — ^Yes. .  W 

Where  was  it  that  you  saw  them  in  the  Alexandra  t — ^In  Toxteth  Dock. 

Were  any  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Preston's  people  there  then  f — Yes ;  the  boiler 
makers. 

Some  of  the  boiler  makers  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  t — ^Yes. 

They  were  in  the  Alexandra,  then  T^Yes. 

It  would  be  about  those  boilers  t — ^Yes. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Speers  there  toof — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  Alexandra  being  launched  f — ^Yes. 

That  was  in  March  last,  was  it  f— I  mink  it  would  be  about  that  time. 
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Do  yon  know  Mr.  Mann  f— Yes ;  I  saw  him  in  the  yard. 

Who  is  Mr.  Mann  f— A  tall  gentleman,  leanish,  rather  like  a  gentleman  I  see  on  the 
other  side  of  the  conrt. 
He  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Fawcett,  Preston,  and  Company  f — ^Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mellish  : 

What  was  your  business  at  the  yard  f — ^An  engine  driver. 

That  is,  yon  keep  up  the  fires  of  the  engines,  is  it  not  t — ^Yes ;  and  look  after  the 
engine. 

You  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  ship-building  t — ^No. 

How  long  have  you  been  there  T — About  four  years  altogeuier ;  better  than  four  years 
since  first  I  went. 

Had  you  been  there  all  that  time,  or  had  you  been  away  oocasionally  f — No,  I  had 
been  away. 

You  left  them  three  months  ago,  I  think  you  say  f — ^Yes,  about  three  months  ago. 

What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  left  f — ^I  have  been  driving  a  patent  steam  ham- 
mer since  that. 

Where  at  T — ^At  Mr.  Ryder's,  the  ship-builder. 

Have  you  been  there  the  last  two  or  three  weeks ;  are  you  in  their  employ  now  f — ^I 
work  for  Messrs.  Cato  and  Miller. 

You  are  in  their  employ  now,  are  yon  t — ^Yes,  I  was. 

Were  you  discharged  rrom  there  aJso  f — ^No ;  I  had  to  come  away  firom  there  to  attend 
this. 

How  long  ago  was  that  f — It  will  be  a  fortnight  to-morrow,  I  think ;  a  fortnight  on 
Thursday ;  that  is  the  real  time. 

You  say  that  three  years  ago,  I  think,  some  gunboats  were  built  for  the  govern- 
ment t — ^Yes. 

What  vessels  were  building  in  the  yard  at  the  time  that  the  Alexandra  was  built  f — 
There  was  one  called  the  Huddersfield. 

What  sort  of  vessel  is  that  f — She  is  an  iron  boat. 

LoBD  Chisf  Baron.  How  many  vessels  were  in  course  of  building  in  the  yard  alto- 
gether?— Four. 

Mr.  Meijjsh.  The  Huddersfield  f— Yes ;  the  Huddersfield,  the  Alexandra,  and  the 
Phantom. 

I  think  you  say  that  Captain  Tessier  used  to  come  and  look  round  the  yard,  but 
-  principally  at  the  Phantom  f — Principally  at  the  Phantom. 

What  sort  of  a  boat  is  the  Phantom  t — She  is  a  steel  boat. 

Is  she  a  gunboat  f — ^No ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Is  she  a  merchant  vessel  f — She  is  like  a  merchant  vessel. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Locks  : 

You  say  that  yon  now  work  for  Messrs.  Cato  and  Miller  f — ^Yes. 

Where  do  they  carry  on  their  business? — ^At  the  side  of  the  Brunswick  Graving 
Dock. 

At  Liverpool  t — ^Yes ;  at  liverpooL 

You  are  still  in  their  employ  f — No ;  I  had  to  leave. 

Had  you  to  leave  to  come  up  to  town  t — ^Yes. 

When  you  get  away  from  the  business  which  brought  you  to  town,  are  you  going  to 
Liverpool  then  t — I  suppose  so. 

And  going  into  their  employ  again  ? — I  think  so.    Perhaps  I  may. 

Perhaps  somebody  will  have  occupied  your  placet — ^Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Alexander  Robinson  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Jonb& 

I  believe  you  are  a  joiner,  living  in  Liverpool  ? — ^Yes. 

You  were  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  t — I 
was. 

How  long  since  is  it  that  you  have  left? — I  left  about  two  months  ago. 

Was  it  your  business  there  to  make  gun  carriages? — ^Yes ;  that  was  my  employment. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  is  the  name  of  your  employers  t — ^Messrs.  Fawcett,  Pres- 
ton, and  Company.  • 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  it  your  business  to  make  gun  carriages  f — Sometimes. 

Do  you  remember  in  particular  making  gun  carriages,  or  helping  to  make  gun  car- 
riages, for  three  guns  in  particular  T — Yes. 

What  were  the  guns  that  you  were  making  gun  carriages  forf — Pivot  guns. 

How  many,  I  meant— Three. 

Was  there  one  large  gunt — I  believe  there  was. 

And  two  other  smaller  guns  t — ^Yes.  . 

There  was  also  helpingto  make  these  gun  carriages,  I  believe,  a  man  named  Joseph 
Carter,  was  there  not  t— -Yes.    I  knew  a  workman  by  that  name. 
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How  long  wero  yoa  employed  in  making  these  gun  oarriages  t — I  was  variously  em- 
ployed— ^i|ot  constantly. 

while  yoa  were  so  employed,  did  Mr.  Hamilton  come  to  the  premises? — ^I  have  seen 
him  at  times,  scTeral  gentlemen 

I  was  just  asking  at  present  about  Mr.  Hamilton;  did  he  come  in  company  with  any- 
body else ;  will  you  tell  me  t — I  have  seen  a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Did  he  come  there  while  yon  were  making  these  gun  carriages  f — Yes. 

Did  he  inspect  the  making  of  the  gun  carriages? — Merely  looking  at  them. 

Do  you  know  the  boat  Alexandra?— Yes. 

Have  you  done  any  work  upon  that  boat  while  she  was  in  Messrs.  Miller's  yard  ? — 
Very  little. 

What  was  it  that  you  did  ?— I  was  about  an  hour  sometimes  in  fixing  a  frame  for  the 
pitch  of  tJie  propeller  shaft. 

By  whose  direction  did  you  do  that  ?— By  our  foreman's. 

whose  foreman  was  it  that  gave  you  that  direction? — Messrs.  Fawbett  and  Preston's. 

IjOrd  Chief  Baron.  He  says  our  foreman ;  that  would,  of  course,  be  the  foreman  of 
the  person  by  whom  he  was  employed. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Hugh  Caikns  : 

Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  are  very  extensive  engineers,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

They  make  a  great  many  steam  engines,  do  they  not  I — ^Yes. 

For  steam  vessels  ? — ^Yes. 

They  make  a  ^at  mauv  guns,  do  they  not  ? — Sometimes. 

A  good  many  in  a  year  T--Yes. 

And  have  done  so  for  many  years,  do  you  not  know  ? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  been  with  them  ? — I  was  twenty-two  months. 

And,  I  suppose,  you  saw  a  good  many  guns  made  in  that  time  ? — Yes. 

And  gun  carriages  ? — Yes. 

Why  did  you  leave  those  with  whom  yon  had  been  living  for  this  time  ?  What  was 
the  reason  ? — To  suit  myself  better. 

Yon  struck  for  higher  wages^  did  you? — ^No;  we  did  not  strike. 

You  yourself  struck  ? — ^Yes;  it  was  to  suit  ourselves  better. 

You  wanted  higher  wages,  and  you  did  not  get  them,  and  you  were  discharged  ? — No ; 
we  did  not.    We  were  not  discharged ;  we  went  without  being  discharged. 

There  were  a  good  many  visitors,  were  there  not,  in  the  lutbit  of  going  to  Messrs 
Faweett's  works  to  see  what  was  done  there  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cabter  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General  : 

Are  you  a  joiner,  living  at  Liverpool  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  yon  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  of  that  town  for 
aome  time  ? — Yes. 

How  long  ? — Seven  or  eight  or  nine  months. 

Are  yon  out  of  their  service  now  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  leave  their  service  ? — It  would  be  three  or  four  months  ago. 

How  came  you  to  leave  their  service  ? — For  an  advance  of  wages. 

You  wanted  more  wages  and  they  would  not  give  it  ? — ^Yes. 

For  some  time  before  you  left,  in  April  last,  were  your  masters,  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston  and  Company,  making  machinery  lor  a  propeller  boat  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  the  boat  for  which  the  machinery  was  bemg  prepared  known  in  your  workshop 
by  a  nnmber  ?~Yes. 

What  was  the  number?— 2,209. 

Have  you  been  on  board  the  Alexandra  since  she  was  seized  ? — ^Yes. 

You  have  seen  her  in  the  Toxteth  dock? — ^Yes. 

Is  that  the  same  'Hessel  that  was  called  2,209  ?-^Yes. 

While  you  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the^  machinery  in  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston  and  Company's  shop  was  tho  vessel  spoken  of  or  described  by  anv  other  name 
except  2,209  ? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  think  my  learned  friend  must  put  the  question  in  another  form ; 
I  do  not  know  to  what  statement  he  refers. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  state  why  I  put  the  question.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
the  point  which  has  been  decided.  I  understood  your  lordship  to  say  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  which  we  proposed  could  not  be  insisted  upon,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  connected  with  the  actual  construction  or  works  upon  the  vessel.  I 
am  now  asking  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  actual  construction  of  the  machinery  in 
the  workshops  of  the  claimants,  the  defendants,  as  they  have  been  called,  such  a  par- 
ticular term  and  description  were  used ;  it  stands  upon  somewhat  of  a  different  footing 
from  the  former  question  in  that  respect. 

Lord  Chief  Baroni  Whether  he  ever  heard  it  spoken  of  other  than  as  the  No.  2,209L 
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Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  in  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  Fawoett,  Preston  and  Co. 
where  the  work  was  going  on  in  the  machinery. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  **  There  was  work  doing,  as  I  understand ;  there  was  work  doing 
for  the  vessel  which  was  numbered  2,209.  I  went  on  board  the  Alexandra,  and  I 
found  on  board  the  Alexandra  the  articles  which  had  been  made  for  No.  2^209 ;"  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  He  states  that  the  Alexandra  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Yes;  we  have  passed  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  He  has  stated  that  the  Alexandra,  as  it  is  now  called,  was 
the  same  vessel  that  was  called  in  the  workshop  2,209. 
.  Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  say  they  were  making  the  maclunery  that  you  made  f— No, 
I  did  not  make  an^  of  it. 

That  was  made  in  your  works ;  did  you  see  it  on  board  the  Alexandra  t — ^Yes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  There  is  no  objection  to  that  at  all ;  we  will  consider  the  weight 
of  it  afterward.  That  question  was  nut  and  answered  Without  an  objection  on  our 
part ;  but  my  learned  friend,  as  I  understand,  now  puts  this  question  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness whether  the  Alexandra,  or  the  vessel  for  which  tMs  machinery  was  made,  was 
generally  spoken  of  in  some  particular  way  in  the  workshop. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  As  2,209  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  understood  it ;  or  by  any  other  description. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  was  the  qhestion  I  put. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  if  the  oblect  of  it  is  to  show  that  anybody  had  used  any 
expression  or  uttered  a  single  syllable  tne  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give  a  character 
to  the  vessel  tending  to  advance  the  present  information,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
admissible. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  ho^e  your  lordship  understands  that  I  put  the  question 
with  reference  to  what  was  said  m  the  workshop  of  the  claimants. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  will  go  as  far  as  this:  if  even  among  the  people  who  were  work- 
ing, the  vessel  had  acquired  a  nickname  that  nobody  could  mistake,  that  I  do  not  think 
would  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  put  a  question  to  which  I  think  there  will  not  be  any 
objection  at  all.  (To  the  witness.)  Do  you  know  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  f-— Some  of  them. 

I  will  give  you  the  names ;  tell  me  if  you  know  them  f — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Preston  T — Yes,  ^ 

•  Do  you  know  Mr.  Willink  t— Yes. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  David  Wilson  Thomas  T — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Thompson  Mann  f — Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Those  are  the  names  on  the  record. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  know  them  all  ?— Yes. 
'  Then  I  may  take  it,  "  1  know  all  the  defendants." 

Mr.  Atforney  General.  (To  the  witnees,)  Did  you  hear  this  vessel  spoken  of  by  any 
one  of  those  gentlemen,  or  in  the  presence  of  any  one  of  those  gentlemen,  by  any  de- 
scription except  No.  2,209  T — ^No. 

while  the  machinery  was  being  prepared  were  you  frequently  at  work  in  your  busi- 
ness of  a  carpenter  in  the  erecting  shop  f— Sometimes. 

Is  that  the  shop  where*the  machinery  is  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  vessel  f — Yes. 

While  you  were  there  did  you  ever  see  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton  f — ^Yes ; 
I  have  seen  him  there. 

Did  you  see  him  there  frequently  or  seldom  t — I  have  seen  him  there  pretty  often. 

When  he  was  there  did  you  see  whether  he  paid  attention  or  did  not  pay  attention  to 
the  machinery  f — I  could  not  say  that  he  did  particularly  to  any  branch  of  it.  I  could 
not  see  that  he  did  to  that  branch  of  the  machinery  more  than  to  another. 

Besides  that  machinery  which  was  being  prepared  for  the  No.  2,209,  was  other  ma- 
chinery for  vessels  bein^  prepared  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time  T — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  while  the  machinery  was  in  progress  for  thet  Alexandra  whether 
any  gun  or  guns  were  prepared  V— Yes ;  they  were  preparing  some  at  the  same  time  as 
she  was  in  tne  building. 

I  think  you  said  some  carriages  just  nowt — Some  carriages  and  guns  were  prepared 
at  the  same  time. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  machinery  was  being  prepared,  as  I  understand  you  % — Yes. 

*  Was  it  any  part  of  your  business^  and  were  you  employed  with  regard  to  the  gun 
carriages,  and  the  slides  for  those  guns  f — I  was  working  at  them. 

You  were  working  at  the  gun  carriages  and  slides  f — ^Yes. 

You  say  that  2,209  was  the  number  by  which  the  vessel  was  called  f — ^Yes. 

Was  there  any  number  connected  with  the  guns  t — ^Yes,  each  gun  had  a  separate  num- 
ber. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Not  2,209?— No. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  How  many  guns  were  there  that  you  are  speaking  oft — 
Three. 
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One  laige  gun,  was  it  t— Yes. 

And  two  small  gnns  f — Tes. 

Were  the  small  guns  rifled  or  not  f — Rifled. 

Ton  say  each  had  its  number  f — Tes. 

Was  there  a  number  on  the  gun  carriages,  and  slides  for  the  large  guns  t — ^There 
would  be  the  same  number  as  the  guns ;  they  would  all  go  by  the  same  number ;  each 
would  go  by  its  own  number. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a  number  upon  the  gun  earriages  and  slides, 
fitted  fm  the  large  guns  f — ^The  same  number  upon  tne  carriages  as  upon  the  gnns. 

What  was  that  number  f — ^That  I  will  not  say ;  I  will  not  l^  positive  of  the  number. 

LiOBi>  Chief  Bakon.  The  number  on  the  gun  carriage  was  the  same  as  on  the  gun  f — 
Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Attoknet  General.  Do  yen  remember  any  of  the  numbers  or  not  f — As  fitr  as 
opinion  went.    I  would  not  swear  to  the  number. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection  f — I  think  2,20^  and  2,204  wore  the  numbers  of  the 
small  guns ;  of  the  large  one  I  would  not  say. 

Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  about  the  number  of  the  large  guns  t — ^No. 

One  way  or  the  other  f — No. 

As  to  the  manu&oture  of  the  guns  and  gun  carriages,  I  think  you  said  it  was  going 
on  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  machinery  f — Yes. 

The  whole  was  treated  as  one  job  f 

8iB  Hugh  Cairns.  He  has  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Was  it  so  or  not  f— No. 

Were  they,  as  fiu*  as  you  could  see,  manufactured  for  use  in  the  same  vessel  as  the  ma- 
chineiy  or  not  f — ^That  I  could  not  say ;  they  might  be,  or  they  might  not  be. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.— I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Attornbt  General.  Can  you  tell  us  as  a  workman. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  sars  he  cannot. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  you  see  the  Alexandra  after  the  seizure,  or  after  she 
had  been  launched  f — ^Yes.  I  have  seen  her  after  she  was  seized,  and  after  she  was 
launched  both. 

You  have  seen  "her  after  she  was  seized  t — ^Yes. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  how  high  the  larger  gun,  whatever  its  number  may  have  been, 
would  stand  f— The  height  of  the  gun  f 

Yes,  on  the  ^un  carriage  f — It  would  stand  about  four  feet.  - 

And  the  smaller  ones  f — ^About  three,  I  think. 

You  told  us  that  you  knew  Mr.  Slllem,  one  of  the  partners  f — Yes. 

Was  he  frequently  in  the  shop  of  his  own  firm  at  ^e  time  when  this  machinery  and 
the  ^ns  were  goinff  forward  t — ^Yes. 

Did  you  notice  wnether  he  did  or  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  guns  f — 
They  were  generally  there ;  he  was  the  principal  psurtoer  in  that  line. 

That  is  his  line  T->Yes. 

Have  you  seen  firom  time  to  time  Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  SiUem  in  the  shop  f —Yes. 

I  mean  at  this  time  when  the  machineiy  and  the  guns  were  in  preparation  T — ^Yes. 

Have  you  at  any  time  or  tiroes  heard  Mr.  Sillem  speak  of  alterations,  either  in  the 
screws  of  the  gun  carriages  or  other  matters  connected  with  the  guns  in  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's presence  ^— I  have  heard  him  make  the  remark  that  he  could  make  improvements 
in  the  compressor  screws. 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Sillem  say  that  to  Mr.  Hamilton  f — Yes. 

That  he  could  make  improvements  in  the  compressor  screws  f— That  he  had  done  so. 

What  did  Mr.  Hamilton  say  upon  that  f — He  thought  it  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  original  one.  * 

He  said  that  f — Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  In  the  lockf — ^No :  the  compressor  screws. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  told  us  the  small  guns  were  rifled  f — ^Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  about  what  time  it  was  that  the  casting  of  the  guns  for  the  car- 
riages was  goin^  on  f — It  was  all  going  on  together. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  rifling  of  the  small  guns  was  goin^  forward  f — ^Yes. 

As  to  the  rammer  and  sponges  for  the  guns,  were  those  miiMle  in  the  same  shop  f — ^No. 

In  the  pattern  shop  f — Yes. 

That  is  another  place^  is  it  f — ^Yes. 

Were  those  gun  carnages  of  a  common  or  of  an  unusual  kind  f — ^They  were  good 
ones. 

Were  they  of  an  ordinary  description,  or  were  they  rather  difficult  to  construct  t — 
Bather  difficult,  I  should  say. 

Not  of  a  very  ordinary  or  common  description  f — ^No. 

Do  vou  remember  what  they  were  made  off — ^English  elm. 

And  of  what  were  the  slides  made  t — Teak  wood. 

Did  yon  happen  to  know  where  the  teak  wood  for  the  slide8»was  obtained  f — ^Yes. 

Where  f— At  Mr.  Miller's. 
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At  Mr.  Miller's  yard  t— Yes, 

Did  you  see  the  gun  carriages  flmshed  t — ^No,  they  were  not  quite  finished  when  I 
left. 

Had  they,  or  had  thev  not.  been  neurly  finished  for  some  time  before  you  left  f — ^Yes. 

For  how  long  a  time  had  they  been  nearly  finished  f — I  should  say  about  three  months 
they  had  been  nearly  finished. 

Do  you  remember  being  employed  about  a  vessel  called  the  Orato  or  Oreto  f — ^No,  I 
never  was  employed  on  her. 

Or  upon  the  guns  of  that  ship  f — ^I  cannot  tell  whether  they  were  for  her  or  not. 

■However,  do  you  know  anything  about  guns  for  a  ship,  or  about  a  ship  of  that 
name  f — ^They  were  supposed  to  be  for  her ;  that  is  all. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "supposed  f — It  was  the  opinion  of  the  men  in  the  yard. 

What  are  yon  speaking  oft — ^I  could  not  say  they  were  for  her. 

Do  you  mean  guns  f — Guns,  and  carriages,  and  slides. 

You  know  nothing  except  tiie  talk  of  men  in  the  yard ;  is  that  so  t — Yes. 

Was  there  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Smith  in  the  employment  of  your  masters  as 
a  draughtsman  T — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  hearing  Mr.  Sillem  say  anything  to  Mr.  Smith  about  the  drawing, 
or  about  a  drawing  which  lie  produced  of  a  large  carriage  for  a  gun  t — Not  to  ^. 
Smith ;  he  did  to  Mr.  Howarth. 

Was  he  a  draughtsman  t — ^Yes. 

What  was  it  that  he  said  to  Mr.  Howarth  t — It  was  altered ;  the  carriage  was  to  be 
raised  about  eleven  inches  higher  than  it  formerly  was. 

Some  gun  carriage  was  raii^  eleven  inches  higher  than  it  had  been  t — ^Yes. 

Was  it  about  that  that  Mr.  Sillem  spoke  to  Mr.  Howarth  f — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  about  it  t — He  only  said  that  it  would  have  to  be  altered ;  he  took 
the  drawing  away  and  altered  it,  and  then  he  wrote  again  for  the  drawing ;  he  took 
the  drawing  away  from  the  shop  and  sent  it  back  to  us  to  be  according  to  the  new 
diawin|^y  wnich  was  eleven  inches  higher. 

Was  it  before  it  was  made  eleven  inches  higher  or  after  that  there  was  this  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Sillem  and  Mr.  Howarth ;  before  the  gun  carriage  had  been  raised 
eleven  inches  T — Before. 

Mr«  Sillem  said  it  would  have  to  be  altered  and  raised  f — ^Yes. 

Did  I  understand  you  that  he  said  anything  about  the  drawing  t — ^Mr.  Howarth  took 
the  drawing  away. 

Mr.  Sillem  showed  Mr.  Howarth  the  drawinji^  f — Yes. 

Of  the  gun  carriage  as  it  would  be  when  raised  t — Yes ;  it  had  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  Howarth  took  the  drawing  and  went  awav  f— Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Sillem  tell  Mr.  Howarth  why  it  was  that  the  gun  carriage  would  have  to  be 
raised  f — ^No,  I  cannot  say  that  he  said  anything  about  i£ 

Did  you  hear  him  or  not  f — I  did  not  hear  Mm  say  anything  about  it. 

Did:  you  hear  the  name  of  any  vessel  mentioned  at  the  time  for  which  the  gun  car- 
riage was  intended  in  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Sillem  and  Mr.  Howarth  f — Not  in 
that  conversation ;  I  have  not. 

Or  at  any  time  when  Mr.  Sillem  or  any  of  the  other  partners  were  present  T — ^No. 

One  word  more  about  the  gun-carriages  which  you  were  making  while  the  machinery 
for  the  Alexandra  was  being  prepared;  were  those  made  from  drawings? — Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  All  gun-carriages  are  made  from  drawings,  are  they  not  t — Yes ; 
everything  is  made  from  drawings  there. 

Mr.  Attornky  General.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  business  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  do  drawings  for  gun-carriages  and  the  like  bear  tbe  number  of  the  thing  that 
is  to  DC  made  from  them  f — ^Yes ;  they  bear  the  number^of  the  job. 

Of  the  job,  whatever  it  is  T — ^Yes. 

When  you  had  made  those  gun-carriages  from  the  drawings,  did  you  leave  the  draw- 
ings with  your  masters  f — ^I  left  them  in  the  shop ;  they  were  there  when  I  left. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  (to  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.)  Will  you  produce  the  drawings  of 
those  gun-carriages ;  you  have  got  the  notice  to  produce  them ;  of  the  gun-carriages 
made  by  the  witness  at  the  time  when  the  machinery  was  in  preparation;  there  were 
gun-carriages  for  three  guns,  a  large  gun  and  two  mnall  ones. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  We  do  not  produce  anything. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake  : 

Can  you  tell  me  when  you  left  T — Three  or  four  months  since. 

I  have  a  very  few  questions  to  ask  you  about  these  gentlemen  by  whom  you  were 
employed.  They  carry  on  business  as  engineers  and  founders  on  a  very  largo  scale,  do 
they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

I  believe  they  have  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  workmen  employed  at  a  time  on 
their  premises  T — ^I  dare  say,  if  you  take  both  yards  into  consideration,  there  would  be 
more  than  that.  ^ 

I  believe  they  make  all  sorts  of  machinery  t— Yes. 
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Rice  mills,  cotton  presses,  and  other  things  f^-Tes;  all  sorts. 

And  the  hands  generally  are  pretty  fall  of  work  f — ^Always  very  busy  since  I  have 
been  there. 

I  suppose  your  work  as  a  joiner  was  carried  on  under  one  particular  roof,  was  it 
not  f— Yes. 

And  the  machinery  was  put  in  another  place  f — ^Yes. 

And  was  there  one  place  where  guns  were  bored  f — ^They  were  bored  in  one  place. 

And  thev  are  constantly  boring  guns,  are  they  not  f  It  is  a  part  of  their  business  to 
bore  ffuns  T — ^Yes. 

Ana  if  you  go  into  the  yard,  yon  generally  find  a  quantity  of  guns  which  are  there 
ready  for  sale  T— O,  any  sort  you  like. 

How  long  had  yon  been  in  their  employment  before  you  left  on  this  occasion  f — 
About  a  year  and  eight  months. 

Now  yon  said  that  the  teak  on  which  ydn  worked  came  from  Messrs.  Miller's  yard  t — 
Yes. 

They  are  dealers  in  timber,  are  they  notf — ^Yes. 

Teak  is  the  best  wood  for  making  slides,  is  it  not  f — I  do  not  know. 

It  is  as  good  as  any  f — ^I  suppose  ^t  is  as  good  as  any. 

It  is  commonly  employed  for  making  sudes  of  guns  f— I  eannot  say ;  I  never  made 
any  slides  before  I  went  there. 

That  is  a  very  fair  answer.    English  elm  is  used  for  the  carriages,  is  it  not  t— Yes. 

I  suppose  yon  had  never  made  a  carriage  before  you  went  there,  had  you  f— Yes,  I 
had. 

You  have  made  some  there  and  some  before  T — I  have  made  many  there. 

Now  you  have  been  asked  about  this  number,  as  if  there  was  something  mysterious 
in  it.  All  work  in  your  workshops  goes  by  a  number,  does  it  nott — ^Yes;  everything 
goes  by  a  number,  accoiding  to  the  Job  that  it  is  for. 

Then  you  know  what  it  is  for  by  the  number  t — Yes. 

And  I  suppose  whenever  you  make  a  gun-carriage  theie  is  a  drawing  for  the  gon- 
earriage  f — Yes. 

That  is  the  usual  practice  f — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor  Genebal  : 

What  jobs  were  these  guns  fort 

Sir  Hugh  Caibks.  I  object  to  that  question.  There  was  no  eroas-examination  on 
that. 

The  SoucrroR  Qbnisral.  I  understand  my  friend  declines  to  produce  the  drawings, 
althoiigh  we  have  called  on  them  to  do  so. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  We  have  no  notice  to  produce,  which  we  answer. 

The  SouciTOR  General.  The  notice  to  produce  has  been  served  on  you. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairnb.  We  have  a  notice  to  produce  the  gun  drawings  for  the  ship  Alex- 
andra ;  but  that  is  all. 

The  Solicitor  General.  At  the  time  when  these  guns  were  being  made,  were  there 
any  other  gun-cairiages  and  slides  being  made  T — ^Not  at  the  same  time. 

Then  do  i  understand  that  you  do  not  know  what  these  guns  were  for  f 

Mr.  Karslakb.  I  object  to  that.    We  have  not  asked  him  a  word  about  it. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  It  was  not  cross-examined  upon. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hodgson  sworn  and  examined  by  the  Solicitor  General  : 

Are  you  a  warehouseman  f — ^Yes. 

Where  are  you  employed  now  T — In  the  Wapping  Dock  warehouse  at  Liverpool. 

Were  you  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  service  of  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.  T — ^About  a 
year  and  eiffht  months. 

In  what  department  of  their  works  were  you  f— When  I  first  was  there  I  was  put  in 
the  yard  as  a  laborer,  and  after  I  had  been  there  a  short  time  I  was  put  in  the  packing 
room. 

Were  you  in  the  packing  room  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  T—- Yes. 

And  some  time  before  T — ^Yes. 

When  did  you  leave  the  service  of  Fawcett,  Preston,  and  Company  t— About  the  same 
week  as  Carter  left. 

Some  time  before  you  left,  were  Fawcett  and  Company  making  any  machinery  for 
anyparticular  ships  f — ^Yes. 

Wnat  ships  f — The  Alexandra  and  the  Phantom. 

Were  they  making  guns  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Were  you  engaged  about  the  machinery  ?— No ;  but  it  all  had  to 
oome  to  the  packing  room  biefore  it  went  out  of  the  yard,  or  was  sent  there. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Besides  machinery,  were  they  making  guns  ?--Yes. 

And  gun  carriages  f — ^Yes. 

And  shot  t — Shot. 

And  shell  f— Yes. 
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Do  yon  know  for  what  yeesel  they  were  made  f 

SiK  Hugh  Caibns.  I  olject  to  that.  It  does  iiot  appear  that  they  were  made  for  any 
T^easel  at  all. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Do  yon  know  for  what  purpose  f 

Mr.  Mellish.  Did  yon  hear  from  the  defendants  for  what  pnrposef— onght  to  be  the 
question.    How  could  he  know  for  what  purpose  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  All  he  ought  to  answer  is,  "  I  do  know."  Then 
whether  he  knows  it  from  any  source  is  for  fiirther  consideration. 

Do  you  or  not  know  for  what  purpose  those  things  wore  made  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Do  not  answer  as  to  vessels,  but  simply  say  yes  or  no.  Do  yon 
know  it  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Do  you  know  the  fact?— No.  Ton  were  speaking 
about  shot  and  shell.    I  don't  know  what  they  were  for. 

The  Solicitor  Generai«  No  ;  I  am  speaking  about  guns  and  gun  carriages.^The 
guns  and  gun  carriages  were  supposed  to  be  for  the  Alexandra. 

What  ground  have  you  for  that  belief  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  no,  that  will  not  do;  he  says  they  were  supposed  to  be;  ii6t 
that  he  believed  anything. 

The  Solicitor  General.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  In  stating  his  grounds  for  that  belief,  he  may  state  so 
many  things  that  are  not  evidence  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  admit  his  an- 
swer.   "  Iki  you  know  it  t "  should  be  the  tot  question. 

Mr.  Melush.  Unless  he  was  told  by  the  defendant,  how  could  he  know  it  f 

The  Solicitor  General.  We  will  put  the  question  in  a  different  way. 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  Do  not  let  him  answer  tne  question  until  we  hear  it. 

The  SoLicnoR  General.  Was  it  your  duty  to  go  where  the  work  was  about  to  be 
packed ;  was  it  your  duty  to  go  to  the  shops  to  see  how  far  it  was  advuioed  f — ^I  was 
sent  over;  either  I  or  Mr.  BnMshaw  went. 

Who  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  you  over  for  that  purpose  t— Mr.  Bradshaw,  who 
is  in  the  packing  room  along  with  me. 

He  was  employed  with  you  t — Yes ;  he  was  employed  in  the  packing  room. 

You  said  you  or  Mr.  Bradshaw  went,  or  were  sent  over  f — ^Yes. 

Who  sent  you  overf-^Mr.  Bradshaw  would  send  me  or  go  himself. 

When  you  were  sent,  were  you  directed  as  to  what  you  were  to  inquire  for  f — ^For 
such  a  nnmbeiv-2,209. 

You  were  to  inquire  for  2,209? — ^Yes. 

For  what  things  were  you  to  inquire  identified  by  that  sl^umberf— Everything  be- 
longing to  the  machinery.  ^'' . 

Were  you  to  inquire  for  any  guns  as  identified  by  that  number  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  no,  really  that  will  not  do ;  what  a  complex  question. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Were  you  ever  sent  to  inquire  for  guns  f — ^No. 

Were  you  ever  sent  to  inquire  for  gun  carriages  t — No. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Do  not  answer  so  quickly.  My  friend  must  not  put  his  questions 
so  rapidly.    We  have  no  time  to  object  to  them. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Your  interposition,  so  fkr,  is  too  late,  but  it  turns  out 
to  be  unnecessary,  for  the  witness  says,  I  never  was  sent  for  guns  or  gun  carriiu^es. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  beg  m^  friend  to  put  his  questions  a  little  uower,  and  let  us 
have  an  opportunity  of  objectmg  to  them  if  there  be  any  necessity  to  do  so.  There  is 
no  objection  to  the  answer,  as  it  happens. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Were  you  sent  for  machinery  for  that  number  f— Yes. 

And  for  clenches  and  bolts  t — ^Yes. 

You  had  to  pack  them  f — I  took  them  up  myself. 

Did  you  take  them  to  the  ship  f— Yes. 

And  you  know  that  they  were  for  that  ship  by  that  number  f — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  ship  spoken  of  by  any  one  of  the  partner  in  the  office  f — No ; 
not  by  any  one  in  the  office. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  else  speak  of  it  T — ^I  heard  Mr.  Speers  say— — 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  no  ;  that  will  not  do. 

The  Solicitor  General.  What  is  Mr.  Speers  t — ^He  is  the  manager. 

The  manager  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company's  business  f— Yes. 

What  did  you  hear  of  him  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  that.    Just  let  us  hear  the  question. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Did  Speers  ^ve  you  any  orders  for  any  of  those  things  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  better  way  is  to  turn  your  attention  from  the  witness,  and 
direct  your  question  to  me  when  it  is  objected  to. 

The  Solicitor  General.  My  question  is  this,  my  lord :  Did  Mr.  Speers,  who  is  stated 
to  be  the  manager  or  foreman  of  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.'s  works,  give  the  witness  any 
orders  with  respect  to  those  things  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  What  things  f 

The  Solicitor  General.  Machinery,  clenches,  and  bolts. 
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Bib  Hugh  Cairns.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  qaestion,  then^  if  that  is  alL 

The  Solicitor  Gensral.  Did  he  give  you  any  orders  f — ^Yee. 

What  were  the  orders? — ^To  see  ir  the  things  were  ready,  and  to  take  them  if  they 
were  ready,  as  the  men  were  waiting  for  them  in  the  yard. 

To  take  them  where? — ^To  take  them  np  to  Mr.  Miller's  yard,  or  to  the  boat. 

Or  to  where  ? — ^To  the  gun-boat. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Speers  ? — ^As  far  as  I  remember. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  As  far  as  you  recollect? — Yes. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Where  did  j|roa  take  them  in  consequence  of  that  order  ? — 
I  took  them  to  the  yard,  and  left  them  in  the  stores  of  Miller's  ^ard.  • 

What  became  of  them  afterward  ? — ^The  men  would  be  waiting  to  use  them  when  I 
9ot  there. 

What  ship  was  it  ? — ^The  ship  now  called  the  Alexandra. 

Was  the  Alexandra  in  the  stores  M  that  time  ? — Yes. 

You  saw  the  thinj^  in  consequence  of  that  order  taken  to  the  Alexandra  ? — ^Yes ;  the 
men  have  been  waiting  for  them,  and  when  I  have  taken  them  they  have  said,  "Are 
those  for  the  gun-boats?''  and  I  have  said  **  Yes." 

The  men  were  waiting  for  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Never  mind  what  men  were  waiting  for  them. 

The  Solicitor  General.  He  said,  ''Are  those  for  the  gun-boat?"^ Yes. 

And  you  said  "Yes"? — Yes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  that  beins  taken  as  his  answer. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Never  mind ;  ne  has  ffiven  the  answer. 

You  were  often  in  the  packing-room,  I  suppose  f— Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hamilton  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  there? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  he  with  ?--Sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  with  Mr.  Sillem,  and  sometimes 
with  Mr.  Mann,  but  he  was  more  often  with  Mr.  Maun. 

Were  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  firm  with  him  ?— Yes. 

Mr.Willmk?— Yes. 

Wliat  did  he  come  about? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  that  is  not  the  proper  question.    What  did  he  say  or  do  ? 

The  SoLicrroR  General.  Do  you  recollect  anything  he  said  in  their  presence  in  the 
packing  room  ?— No. 

Do  you  remember  anything  he  ever  did  in  their  presence  ? — ^No,  except  examining  the 
ahot  and  shell. 

Did  he  talk  to  them  about  it  ? — Mr.  Sillem  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  talking  about  it. 
I  could  not  understand  what  they  said. 

You  did  not  hear  what  they  said ;  they  were  talking,  and  they  examined  the  shot 
and  shell  ? — Yes. 

Did  their  conversation  stop  when  yon  came  near  them? — ^No;  I  did  not  notice  them 
■top  their  conversation. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Miller's  yard  ? — I  met  him  coming  along  the  yard. 

Do  vou  recollect  anything  Mr.  Sillem  ever  said  to  Mr.  Hamilton ;  when  he  spoke  to 
him  what  did  he  call  him  ?--I  never  heard  him  say  anything. 

Do  you  reooUect  anything  being  said  about  the  clench  rings  that  were  being  made 
tor  this  ship ;  did  Mr.  Hamilton  speak  to  any  of  the  partners  or  to  Mr.  Speers  ? — ^Mr. 
Hamilton  bias  been  down  to  Fawcett,  Preston  &,  Co.'s  premises,  and  as  soon  as  he  has 
gone  away  there  has  been  an  order  to  get  these  things  ready.  ^ 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  listen  to  the  question.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Hamilton  say  any- 
thing to  the  partners  on  the  subject  of  the  clenches  ? — ^No. 

The  SoLicrroR  General.  Were  any  orders  given  alter  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  the  yard 
concerning  these  denohes?— Yes. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  By  whom  ? 

The  Solicitor  General.  By  any  one  of  the  partners  ?*-Yes :  to  get  these  up  to  the 
boat.    They  were  in  a  very  great  hurry  for  these  clenches  and  bolts  at  thxt  time. 

Do  you  recollect  when  these  oiders  were  given  ? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Was  this  by  Sillem  or  by  whom?— The  manager. 

Mr.  Speers  ? — Yes. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  torms  the  orders  were  given  ? — ^To 
see  for  bolts  and  clenches,  and  take  what  was  ready  to  the  yard  at  once. 

Were  those  orders  given  immediately  after  a  visit  ih)m  Hamilton  ? — Yes ;  on  one  or 
two  occasions. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  take  the  clenches  and  bolts  yourself? — ^Yes ;  I  did. 

In  consequence  of  that  order  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Do  yon  recollect  packing  any  of  the  guns  that  were  made  at  that  time  ?— No;  not  the 
large  ones.    I  packed  the  small  ones. 

How  many  guns  were  there  for  that  Job  ? — Intended  for  the  boat,  three. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Beally  my  fidend  ought  not  to  put  such  questions.    I  object  to 
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my  friend  putting  his  qnestion  in  that  way,  '^''for  thatjobJ'    We  have  not  heard  that 
there  were  any  guns  for  any  job  yet. 

The  Solicitor  General.  You  say  you  packed  the  two  smaller  guns;  was  that  at  the 
same  time  the  machinery  was  being  inade  for  this  boat  f — Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  themf — ^They  were  sent  down  to  the  northwestern 
railway  station. 

Which  station  ? — ^At  Wapping. 

In  Liverpool  t — ^Yes. 

Were  the  carriages  packed  as  well  as  the  guns  f — ^Yes. 

Were  there  a  good  many  carriages  t — ^Yes. 

How  ^nany  f — Sixteen  or  seventeen. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  or  Mr.  Speers  say  for  what 
ship  those  guns  were  intended  f — ^No. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  I  do  not  think  t^iat  Speers  would  do,  except  in  the 
giving  of  some  actual  direction  < 

The  Solicitor  General.  My  intention  was  to  refer  to  what  he  said  in  giving  ordera 
as  mana^r.    However,  the  witness  says  no. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge  how  those  packages  were  addressed  t — ^They  were  marked 
O.  A.  and  C.  B.  with  a  diamond,  and  numbered. 

To  whom  were  they  addressed  t — To  Captain  Blakely,  Camden,  London. 

Did  you  see  the  delivery  note  t — ^A.  Yes,  I  did. 

In  wnose  hands  did  yon  see  it  f — Sinclair's. 

The  Solicitor  General.  We  have  given  notice  to  produce. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  will  not  do. 

The  Solicitor  General.  We  have  given  notice  to  produce,  and  we  shall  produce 
evidence. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  What  I  object  to  is  the  witness  giving  evidence  of  the  delivery 
note. 

The  Attorney  General.  He  must  give  such  a  description  as  will  identify  it;  other- 
wise we  cannot  call  for  its  production. 

You  saw  the  delivery  note  ? — ^Yes. 

The  Attorney  General.  We  call  for  that. 

LoRP  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  What  delivery  note  are  yon  speakingof  f— The  deliv- 
ery note  is  left  at  the  goods  station,  and  signed  to  say  that  they  have  received  the 
goods. 

Signed  at  the  station  f — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

who  sent  them  to  be  signed?— -Mr.  Bradshaw. 

Who  is  Mr.  Bradshaw  f — ^The  manager. 

Is  he  the  manager  of  the  defendant  f — ^In  the  packing  room. 

Mr.  Karslake.  He  is  proved  to  be  the  packer^  under  whom  this  man  aeted. 

The  Solicitor  General.  He  is  the  manager  in  the  packing  room.  We  call  for  that 
delivery  note.  We  have  given  notice  to  produce  it,  and  I  suppose  therefore  it  will  be 
produced. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Is  there  an  admission  of  the  notice  to  produce  t 

The  Attorney  General.  It  is  not  disputed. 

The  Solicitor  General.  The  notice  will  not  be  disputed.  This  does  not  refer  to 
the  Alexandra  in  particular. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  do  you  admit  the  notice  to  produce  t — 
Yes. 

The  Solicitor  General.  You  saw  a  document  which  you  oalled  a  delivery  note  f — 
Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  it  f — In  Sindair's  hands. 

Who  is  Sinclair  t — ^The  shipper ;  the  man  who  goes  out  with  the  goods. 

Is  he  a  man  caj^ying  on  business  at  Liverpool  t— No ;  he  is  employed  at  Fawcett, 
Preston  &,  Co.'s  as  a  laborer,  and  any  goods  which  have  to  go  out  he  takes  them,  or 
goes  along  with  them ;  if  he  requires  any  men  to  assist  him.  he  takes  them  also. 

He  takes  them  from  your  premises  up  to  the  railway  station  f — From  Fawcett,  Pres- 
ton and  Company's. 

Where  did  jfou  see  this  document  in  Sinclair's  possession  t — ^At  the  Wapping  Station. 
He  was  showing  it  to  the  man  who  takes  the  goods. 

Is  that  the  last  time  you  saw  it  t — ^Yes.  "^ 

When  he  was  at  the  station  delivering  the  goods  at  the  station  t— Yes. 

You  saw  no  more  of  it  t — ^No. 

Is  it  usual,  to  your  knowledge,  for  delivery  notes  of  that  description  to  be  made  in 
duplicate? — ^Yes. 

lis  it  usual  for  one  part  to  be  filled  in  f—Yes. 

At  the  office  of  Fawcett  and  Company  t — ^Yes. 

Is  the  other  part  kept  by  the  railwa  v  company  f— Yes ;  or  they  destroy  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  partner  in  the  firm  speaking  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  saying 
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what  or  who  he  was  f — I  neyer  heard  of  any  partner  saying  what  Mr.  Hamilton  was. 
I  heard  one  of  the  clerks.  *  - 

In  the  presence  of  the  partners  f — No. 

Did  yon  hear  him  speatdng  to  the  clerk  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  partners  f — 
No. 

A^eording  to  the  coarse  of  business^  is  it  generally  stated  and  made  known  in  the 
office  for  wnom  an  order  is  given  f    Is  that  the  usnal  oonrse  of  business  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Is  it  the  course  of  business  to  state  and  make  known  T  Is  that  a 
proper  question  f 

Tne  SoLicrroR  Gbnbral.  It  is  a  perfectly  le^timate  question,  whether  the  usual 
oooise  of  the  business  is  that  when  orders  are  given  to  be  executed,  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  order  is  to  be  executed  is  stated. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  that  question.    My  firiend  must  explain  his  question. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  the  question. 

The  Solicitor  General.  The  point  could  only  appear  if  I  put  that  quesiion,  and 
followed  it  up  by  the  next ;  but  the  question,  I  apprehend,  is  perfectly  legitimate  in 
itself!  The  question  is  whether,  acconling  to  the  usual  course  of  business  in  the  ofiBce, 
it  is  customary  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  (»der  is  to  be  executed. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  To  give  it  out  in  public  f 

The  Solicitor  General.  To  the  workmen  and  persons  employed  in  the  office. 
Whether  it  is  the  usual  course  of  business  in  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company's  office  to 
do  so. 

The  Lord  Chief  Babon.  Do  you  mean  that  the  workmen  were  told  the  contents 
of  the  written  order  f 

The  Solicitor  Genbkal.  No  ;  only  I  wish  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  usual  course 
of  business  to  identify  the  orders  when  given  out  by  mentioning  the  persons  for  whom 
they  were  to  be  executed. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Do  you  mean  the  workmen  who  were  to  execute  them  f  ^ 

The  Solicitor  General.  No  ;  my  question  is,  whether  the  workmen  were  informed,  / 

when  the  order  was  given  to  them,  who  the  persons  were  for  whom  the  goods  were  to 
be  made,  so  as  to  identify  the  order. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  a  question  you  may  put,  certainly. 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  The  objection  that  I  take  to  tlie  question  is  thie.  This  gentle- 
man is  employed  in  a  packing  room.  That  is  the  only  business  that  he  has.  He  is 
employed,  when  the  ^poods  are  completely  finished,  to  take  them  or  send  them  to  the 
Tailway  for  their  destination,  which  is  the  working  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company, 
which  we  are  told  are  premises  where  nine  hundred  men  on  an  average  are  employed. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Sir  Hush  Cairns,  it  is  no  objection  to  a  question  and  the 
answer  that  it  is  altogether  incredilue. 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  No  doubt. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Because  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  person  acquainted 
-with  business  would  suppose  that  the  workmen  in  a  great  establishment  like  the  one 
described  would  know  K>r  whom  they  are  doing  the  work.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  question. 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  Well,  I  will  say  nothing  further  upon  it,  my  lord. 

The  Solicftob  General.  The  answer  may  be  of  little  value,  or  not ;  but  I  should 
like  to  have  an  answer  to  it,  whether  it  was  usual  for  the  names  of  the  persons  for 
-whom  orders  were  to  be  executed  to  be  mentioned  f — Sometimes,  either  by  a  number 
or  a  name. 

The  LoBD  Chief  Baron.  I  can  understand  whv  a  number  should  be  given  out,  be- 
cause it  is  to  associate  one  part  of  the  work  witn  the  other;  therefore,  that  one  can 
ireiy  well  understand. 

You  would  always  know  the  number  from  the  drawing  or  something  else? — ^Tes. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  is  no  occasion  to  give  a  number,  &en. 

The  Solicitor  General.  In  this  case  was  any  name  {^ven  f — No. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  no ;  my  friend  must  ask,  was  this  workman  there  when  it  was 
given  out? 

The  Solicitor  General.  I  speak  of  that  which  comes  within  this  particular  wit- 
neaa's  knowledge ;  but  as  he  haa  said  no  to  the  question  already,  that  reUevee  us  from 
your  objection. 

Yon  have  already  said,  with  respeet  to  the  machinery  of  the  bolts  and  the  olenohes, 
that  a  number  was  given  t— A  number  f 

Yesf — ^Ko,  only  tl£  quality. 

I  am  not  sure  yon  understand  my  question.  Did  yon  not  state,  with  respect  to  the 
machinery,  which  to  your  knowledge  was  taken  on  board  the  Alexandra,  and  the 
clenches  and  the  bolts,  that  they  were  made  by  a  particular  number  f— Yes. 

What  was  the  number? — ^Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hamilton  inspecting  that  machinery  while  it  was  being  made  f — 
Yea ;  I  have  seen  him  insjpeoting  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  night  before  the  Alexandra  was  seieed  f — Yes. 
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Were  any  orders  given  by  BIr.  Speers  tliat  night  for  sending  anything  on  boaatl  her  t — 
Yes ;  nothing  more  was  to  be  done. 

Was  that  after  the  seizure  t — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  any  orders  given  before  which  were  conntermanded  by  that  order  t 
Were  any  orders  ffiven  before  the  seizure  to  take  anything  down  to  the  ship  f — ^They 
came  down  from  tne  workshops  to  tiie  packing -room.  .  ^ 

What  were  they  f — ^Eccentric  pump-buckets  and  bright  work. 

Those  were  to  have  been  put  on  board,  but  were  stopped? — ^No;  they  were  in  the 
packing-room,  and  were  to  go  down  in  the  morning,  when  she  was  seized. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  being  done  for  a  ship  called  the  Oreto,  previously? — ^I  im- 
agine; but  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that,  because  I  was  not  in  the  paclong-ioom 
at  tiiat  time. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  that  it  was  talked  about  f — ^Yes. 

At  that  time  were  you  sent  to  carnr  letters  f — Yes. 

To  w&at  firm  f — ^To  firms  all  over  LiverpooL 

Among  others,  did  you  carry  any  from  Fawcett  and  Company  to  a  firm  named  Fraser, 
Trenh(^m  and  Comjpanyf — SeveraL 

Was  the  communication  frequent  between  those  two  firms  f— Yes. 

And  you  often  had  to  carry  tnose  letters  t — ^Yes,  very  often. 

Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  the  Oreto  sailed  f — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  being  sent  out  with  any  notes  the  evening  before  f — ^Yes. 

Were  there  two  not-es  1 — ^Yes. 

Where  were  they  sent  t— One  to  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Company,  and  th0  other  to  the 
Dock  Company  at  the  quay. 

Did  you  near  either  of  those  notes  read  by  either  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
delivered  f — Yes,  at  the  Dock  Company's  office,  I  did. 

What  did  yon  hear  f 

8iR  Huan  Cairns.  I  object  to  that  question 

The  Lotd  Chief  Baron.  What  note  was  it  f 

The  WiTNKSS.  It  was  a  note  to  the  Dock  Company's  office,  stating-— « 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Never  mind  what  it  stated. 

The  SoucrroR  Genicrai^  Did  the  Oreto  sail  the  next  day  f *-I  believe  she  did. 

You  were  not  present  at  her  sailing,  were  you f — ^No,  I  was  not  present;  I  was  in  the 
yard. 

You  did  not  see  her  go  f — Yes,  I  did ;  but  I  did  not  see  her  start. 

Did  you  see  whether  any  members  of  the  firm  of  Fawcett  &,  Company  were  on  board 
of  her  f — ^No;  I  was  not  there  when  they  started. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  : 

Just  tell  me  exactly  your  business  in  the  warehouse  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com- 
pany ;  you  say  you  were  in  the  packing-room  t — Yes. 

Emploved  as  a  laborer  there  f — Yes ;  at  first. 

And  what  were  you  employed  at  afterward  f — ^In  the  packing-room,  to  assist  Mr. 
Bradshilw. 

You  were  first  employed  as  laborer  in  the  yard  f — ^Yes. 

And  then  as  laborer  to  help  packing  t— To  take  Mr.  Bradshaw's  place  when  he  was 
not  there. 

Yon  were  assistant  packer  f — Yea. 

Was  it  your  business  to  be  in  the  machinery  room ;  in  the  place  were  the  machinery 
was  made  t — Yes ;  if  we  were  waiting  for  it  we  went  to  tibe  machinexy  room,  if  they 
did  not  send  it  down  to  us. 

But,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  for  it  to  pack  it,  you  had  nothing  to  do  at 
the  place  where  the  machinery  was  made  i--Anythii^  that  was  reqoized  we  should 
ask  for. 

Had  vou  anything  to  say  except  to  wait  for  it  t — ^Yes ;  we  had  to  ask  how  long  it 
would  oe  before  it  was  ready; 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then  you  waited  for  it  t— Yes^  sometimes,  if  it  would  not 
be  Ions;  sometimes  we  would  go  away  and  come  back  again. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  If  it  was  ready  you  waited  and  got  it,  and  if  it  was  not  ready  you 
went  away  and  came  back  t — Yes. 

When  did  you  leave  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company's  service  f— A.  I  am  aore  I  for- 
get the  date.  '  - 

Tell  me  about  the  date  f— Some  time  in  April,  I  think ;  at  the  same  time  Carter  left ; 
it  was  in  the  same  week.  He  left  on  the  Saturday,  and  t  left  on  the  Wednesday  or  the 
Thuradav. 

Was  that  after  the  vessel  was  seised  f — Yes. 

You  were  discharged,  were  you  not  f — Yes. 

What  for? — Being  absent  for  a  day. 

What  led  to  your  being  absent  t — I  missed  the  breakfiaat  time,  and  I  was  not  there 
in  time  for  the  bell,  audi  stopped  away  all  day  then. 
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Ton  were  discharged  for  dnmkennees,  were  you  not  f — ^No :  I  was  not  discliarged  for 
dnmkenness.  They  said  I  was  drank,  and  I  said  I  was  not.  Speers  says  to  me,  ^*  Where 
were  yon  yesterday f  I  said,  ^'I  was  ill;"  and  he  said,  "We  heard  you  were  drank, 
and,  Uierefore,  pat  on  your  coat,''  and  nothine  more  passed. 

That  was  the  reason  assigned  for  your  disoharjce  f — Yes. 

But  it  was  not  true  f — ^No ;  I  was  not  drunk. 

Captain  Edwabd  Augustus  Ingubfibld,  caUed  and  sworn,  and  examined  by  the 
Attorney  Qbneral  : 

Are  you  the  commander  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Majestic  f — ^I  am  captain. 

Is  that  ship  stationed  at  Liverpool  f — She  is. 

Have  you,  assisted  by  the  carpenter  of  your  ship,  ezaftnined  the  Alexandra,  lying  in 
the  Toxteth  dock  f — I  have. 

Since  the  time  of  the  seizure,  I  believe  T — ^Yes. 

Did  yon  carefully  examine  her  fittings,  as  far  as  they  have  gone  f — ^I  did. 

Are  you  able  to  describe  to  the  jury  the  character  of  the  vessel,  as  to  her  timber  and 
oonstructiou  generally  t — I  can. 

Of  what  timber  is  she  built  t — Principally  of  teak ;  her  upper  works  are  of  other 
material ;  the  kind  of  wood  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  should  call  her  a  strongly>built 
vessel,  certainly  not  intended  for  mercantile  purposes,  but  might  be  used,  and  is  easily 
convertible  into  a  man-of-Var. 

And  speaking  of  the  strength  of  the  vessel,  is  she  in  your  Judgment  of  such  strength 
as  would  be  Adapted  to  her  being  used  as  a  man-of-war  7 — She  is. 

Did  you  find  whether  she  had  an  accommodation  for  men  and  officers,  such  as  would 
have  to  serve  on  board  a  man-of-war  f — She  has. 

And  as  regards  stowage  room  and  the  building  of  the  vessel,  what  say  yon  to  that  f — 
As  regards  stowage  room,  she  has  only  stowage  room  sufficient  for  the  crew,* consider- 
ing the  berthing  of  the  crew  to  be  for  thirty-two  men. 

And  as  regiuas  her  build  generally,  is  it  your  opinion  that  she  is  adapted  for  a  man- 
of-war  f — She  is  quite  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  man-of-war  without  having, 
at  the  time  I  saw  her,  any  appearance  of  fittings  for  guns. 

You  say  that  there  were  no  guns  or  immediate  preparation  for  guns  t — ^There  were 
none. 

But  having  regard  to  the  building  of  the  vessel,  might  she  or  not  in  your  opinion  be 
fitted  for  guns  f 

The  Lord  Chibf  Baron.  He  has  said  that  already — ^that  she  is.  He  said  that  she 
might  be  used  as  a  yacht,  and  easily  converted  into  a  vessel  of  war. 

The  Attornby  General.  I  wish  particularly  to  call  his  attention  to  her  fittings  to  re- 
ceive guns.  . 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  has  already  said  she  is  easily  to  be  converted  into  a  man- 
of-war. 

The  Attorney  General.  Including  her  adaptation  to  receive  guns  f — She  is  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  receive  guns,  but  without  any  or  those  appurtenances  which  would  indi- 
cate that  guns  were  about  to  be  put  on  board. 

Would  you  tell  us  to  what  you  refer,  Captain  Inglefield,  in  speaking  of  the  appurte- 
nances which  indicate  an  absolute  intention  of  putting  guns  on  board  f — ^Ring  bolts  at 
the  side  and  plates  on  the  decks  upon  which  pivot  guns  would  turn. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  There  were  none  of  those. 

Tne  Attorney  General.  No  ;  he  says  there  were  none,  and  I  ask  him  what  were  the 
a]martenanoes. 

Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  your  ludgment  in  adding  to  the  ship  as  she  is  now 
those  preparations  for  guns  t — No  difficulty. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Not  only  no  difficulty,  but  it  could  be  easily  done  t— Easily 
converted  into  a  man-of-war. 

The  Attorney  General.  When  you  speak  of  a  pivot  on  the  deok,  do  you  speak  of 
three  guns  or  of  several  guns  t — She  might  have  two  or  three  pivot  guns. 

Would  she,  according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement  now-Ordays  of  men-of-war  of  her 
size,  probably  carry  two  or  three  guns  or  more  on  pivot  f — Probably  three  guns. 

W  ould  those,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  in  these  matters,  be  guns  varying  in 
flic^,  or  guns  of  the  same  size  f — Of  varying  size. 

Supposing  there  were  guns  according  to  the  ordinary  course  in  such  arrangements, 
would  the  smaller  guns  or  the  greater  predominate  in  number  f — I  could  only  tell  what 
ffuns  would  be  fitted  to  the  vessel  by  knowing  what  size  was  intended  to  be  put  on 
board.  If  they  were  smaller  guns  they  must  have  ports ;  but  if  guns  of  certain  dimen- 
aions,  they  would  be  pivot  guns,  and  would  fire  over  the  bulwarks. 

Without  ports  f — ^Without  ports. 

I  suppose  if  it  were  intended  that  they  should  fire  over  the  bulwarks,  the  bulwarks 
would  be  constructed  comparatively  low,  would  they  not  f — Yes ;  they  would. 

How  did  you  find  the  bulwarks  in  this  ship?— Low,  but  not  similar  to  the  bulwarks 
of  gunboats  in  our  service. 
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Over  Tvhich  they  were  to  be  fired  t — Of  certain  dimensionB. 

The  Lord  Chiep  Baron.  Those  were  low,  but  not  low  enough,  according  to  our  service, 
was,  I  think,  your  answer  f — ^Not  the  same  description  as  those  in  our  service.  They 
would  be  flying  bulwarks. 

But  would  there  be  any  difficiilty,  without  proper  gun  carriages,  in  firing  guns  over 
those  bulwarks  t — It  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  gun. 

But  with  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  size  of  the  guns  it  might  be  done  f— Certainly.* 

About  what  height,  so  far  as  you  recollect,  of  gun  carriage,  would  be  required  to  en- 
able the  gunners  to  fire  over  those  bulwarks? — ^The  gun  carriage  and  slides  in  different 
kinds  of  guns  vary  very  much  in  size,  therefore  I  must  know  the  kind  of  gun  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  height  or  size  of  the  carriage. 

It  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  the  gun  1 — ^Yes. 

But  with  certain  kinds  of  guns  it  might  be  done  t — Perfectly. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  : 

On  what  calculation  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  vessel  would  have 
accommodation  for  thirty-two  in  the  crew  t  Is  that  upon  the  usual  navy  allowance  of 
room  f — Yes.  The  length  of  her  in  the  lower  decks  was  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  giving 
nine  inches  for  each  man ;  that  would  stow  thirty-two  men. 

You  only  give  nine  inches  for  each  man  in  the  navy  f— Nine  inches  only. 

That  is  rather  close  quarters,  is  it  not  f — ^Yes,  rather. 

You  say  that  the  vessel  was  fitted  for  a  yacht,  and  is  easily  convertible  to  a  vessel  of 
war.  She  could  be  used,  I  suppose,  for  mercantile  purposes,  not  merely  for  a  yacht, 
but  she  was  capable  of  being  used  for  mercantile  ])urposes  t — ^No,  she  was  not  capable 
of  being  used  for  mercantile  purposes,  because  she  had  no  stowage  for  merchandise. 

WL.  t  state  were  her  cabins  in  when  you  saw  her  t — They  were  not  finished,  but  they 
were  aJliaid  out  and  bulkheaded  off.  Besides  the  accommodation  for  men,  there  were 
cabins  for  five  officers,  a  captain's  cabin,  and  a  mess-i^lace. 

Were  the  cabins  fitted  up,  or  did  you  merely  see  the  partitions  between  themf — ^They 
were  partly  fitted  up ;  sufficiently  to  distinguish  them  as  cabins. 

What  was  the  dif&rence  between  the  cabins  you  saw  and  the  sort  of  cabins  that  might 
be  found  in  a  yacht,  supposiDg  she  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  T — ^No  difference. 

Mr.  Neil  Black  was  called  and  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Locke  : 

You  live  at  18  Neptune  street,  Liverpool  f — ^Yes. 

You  are  a  ship-carpenter? — ^Yes. 

How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  ship-building  t — ^From  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Have  you  been  engaged  in  vessels  intended  for  war  purposes  f — Sometimes. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  the  vessel  Alexandra  f — On  the  21st  March  last. 

Where  was  shef— jLying  across  the  Toxteth  dock,  Liverpool. 

Did  you  go  on  board  ofher  t — ^Yes. 

Did  you  examine  her  carefully  f — ^Not  particularly. 

What  did  yon  do ;  did  you  take  her  measurement  f — I  looked  at  her  upper  works, 
and  a  gentleman  came  and  ordered  me  ashore.    I  afterward  learned  he  was  a  builder. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Did  you  know  that  at  the  time  t—Yes ;  I  was  looking  at 
the  vessel  when  a  gentleman  came  aboard  and  ordered  me  ashore. 

Did  you  afterward  see  him  f — Yes. 

Do  vou  know  who  he  is  now  t — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

WelL  who  was  he  f — Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Locke.  What  did  he  say  to  you  t 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  This  is  nothing  to  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Locke.  He  ordered  you  away  f — Yes. 

Did  you  go  there  again  f — ^Yes. 

By  whose  directions  f — By  Mr.  Squarey's. 

Who  is  he  f — ^I  believe  he  is  a  lawyer  in  Liverpool. 

Were  you  interfcn^  with  on  this  second  occasion  when  yon  went  f-— I  was. 

By  whom  f — By  Mr.  Miller. 

He  came  again  t*— Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Squarey  there  t — ^No.  * 

Did  he  turn  you  out  of  the  vessel  again  f— No. 

How  was  it  he  did  not  f — ^Because  1  would  not  go  for  him.  * 

And  Mr.  Bliller  remained  there? — ^He  looked  in  my  face  and  told  me  my  fiioe  indi- 
cated I  was  a  spy. 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  told  him  that  I  was  there—— 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  This  is  not  evidence  against  the  defendant.  He  was  an 
ngent  of  theirs,  to  make  conditions,  or  do  anything. 

Mr.  Locke.  But  here  is  Mr.  Miller  exercising  ownership  over  this  veasel. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  of  no  use. 

Hr.<  Locke.  When  was  it  Mr.  MiUer  allowed  you  to  meagnre  the  ship  f--I  did  not  ask 
permission  to  measure  her. 
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Yoa  did  measore  her  f — Yea,  I  did. 

What  was  her  length  f— About  one  hundred  and  twenty Hseven  feet. 

Have  you  your  measurements  with  you  t — ^No. 

What  ureadth  was  she  f — About  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

Across  the  beams  f — Yes. 

And  how  many  tons  f — ^About  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  bundled  and  fifty,  build- 
ers' measurement. 

Was  she  strongly  built  t — Yes. 

Of  what  wood  T — Her  frame  was  of  British  oak,  and  her  planking,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  was  of  teak. 

Is  it  thick  f — Her  frame  is  not  extraordinarily  strong,  but  the  plankine,  both  outside 
and  inside,  is  stronger  than  is  usual  for  vessels  of  that  class  to  be  classea  at  Lloyd's. 

How  far  apart  were  her  beams  t — ^Well,  they  averaged  about  two  feet  aparfc ;  some 
were  more  and  some  were  less. 

Of  what  length  f — ^The  beams  f 

Tes. — ^The  extreme  beam  of  the  ship  was  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet. 

Did  you  observe  her  hatchways  t — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  width  of  the  hatchways? — ^They  were  not  wider  than  from  two  feet 
to  two  and  a  half  feet. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  merchant  vessel  with  a  hatchway  only  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide  t — ^No. 

Could  a  vessel  with  a  hatchway  of  that  width  be  used  as  a  merchant  vessel  f — Not 
generally ;  ndt  for  bale  goods,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Tou  could  not  get  the  goods  into  her  f — ^No. 

What  could  she  do  as  a  merchant  vessel  t — She  might  put  in  small  packages  of  hard- 
ware. 

They  coidd  not  get  the  ordinary  merchandise  put  into  a  merchant  vessel  into  such 
hatchways  T — ^No. 

What  IS  the  ordinary  width  of  the  hatchway  of  a  merchant  vessel  T — It  would  be  of 
various  sizes ;  from  five  to  six  or  seven  feet  wide.    There  is  no  particular  size. 

But  you  never  heard  of  a  merchant  vessel  with  a  hatchway  oi  two  feet  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  width  only  t— No. 

What  are  its  beams  made  off — ^British  oak ;  for  the  boiler  space  they  are  made  of 
iron. 

Did  you  examine  the  bulwarks? — Yes. 

Did  anything  strike  you  with  regard  to  the  bulwarks ;  were  they  the  bulwarks  of  a 
merchant  vessel? — ^No. 

For  what  reason  were  they,  not  ? — From  their  extraordinars"  strength. 

Did  you  mark  anything  with  respect  to  their  height  ? — ^Their  height  is  about  two 
and  a  half  feet.  • 

Is  that  high  or  low  ? — It  might  do  with  regard  to  height  for  a  merchant  vessel,  but 
it  is  generally  higher  for  a  merchant  vessel. 

But  yoa  say  that  the  bulwarks  were  stronger  than  are  used  in  a  merchant  vessel  ? — 
Yes. 

And  likewise  lower? — ^Yes. 

Now  what  are  the  upper  decks  made  of? — ^Pitched  pine. 

Have  you  ever  seen  pitched  pine  used  for  the  decks  of  any  vessel  except  vessels  of 
war? — ^No. 

Yoa  never  have?— No,  except  they  are  between  deoks. 

Do  yoa  consider  this  vessel  altogether  unadapted  to  mercantile  purposes  ? — It  is  not 
qoaUfied  for  mercantile  purposes. 

In  yoor  opinion,  ha^inff  examined  her— in  your  experience,  what  do  you  consider 
that  ahe  must  have  been  built  for  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  not  quite  the  form  of  question  that  should  be  put ; 
for  what  is  she  adapted  would  do  better, 

Mr.  Locks.  For  what  is  she  adapted  ? — She  is  adapted  for  war  purposes. 

What  is  her  appearance  ? — ^A  veiv  fine  appearance.  She  looks  a  handsome  piece  of 
architecture ;  very  fine  lines,  capable  of  great  speed,  according  to  the  power  of  ma- 
chinery. 

What  kind  of  war  vessel  should  you  say  she  has  been  built  for  ? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  He  says  she  is  "  adapted  for,"  not  "built  for.'' 

For  a  guziboat. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mkujah  : 

Do  they  use  piteh  pine  for  the  decks  of  war  vessels  1  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
pitch  pine  is  not  usually  used  for  the  decks  of  merchant  vessels ;  is  it  used  for  the  decks 
of  war  vessels  ? — I  never  saw  it  used  for  the  decks  of  merchant  vessels. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  used  for  war  vessels  ?^Ye8. 

Is  it  usual  to  use  it  for  the  decks  of  war  vessels  ?— Sometimes ;  but  not  often. 
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Bat  not  often ;  in  fact  it  is  not  usual  to  use  them  for  decks  at  all,  is  it  t  You  say  yon 
first  saw  the  Alexandra  on  the  21st  March  f — Yes. 

Who  told  you  to  go  on  board  T — ^A  gentleman  I  was  working /or. 

Who  was  he  T — Captain  Knight,  of  the  ship  The  New  World. 

Is  that  an  American  ship  t — ^i  es. 

A  New  York  ship  f — ^Yes. 

I  thoufht  you  told  me  he  told  you  to  go  on  board  t — ^He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the 
ship,  and  I  said  no ;  then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  look  at  her,  and  give  him  my 
opinion  ;  I  did  so. 

Then  were  you  taken  to  the  American  consul  t — I  went  there. 

What  orders  did  they  give  you  there  T — ^None  whatever  with  regard  to  the  Alexan- 
dra, further  than  to  ask  my  opinion. 

Did  they  say  an;$rthing  about  payment  f — No. 

Nothing  f— Nothing. 

They  simply  want«i  your  opinion  about  the  Alexandra  T — ^Yes. 

Now,  did  you  apply  for  the  order  to  see  the  Alexandra? — I  did. 

To  whom  T — To  Mr.  Squarey. 

He  is  the  solicitor  for  the  American  consul  f — I  am  not  aware. 

But  you  applied  to  Mr.  Squarey,  the  solicitor,  for  an  order  to  see  the  Alexandra  f^ 
Yes. 

How  came  you  to  apply  to  him  t  He  is  the  gentleman  sitting  there,  before  my  friend 
Mr.  Locke  ?— Yes. 

How  came  you  to  apply  to  him  f — I  wanted  to  see  her. 

Who  told  you  to  go  to  him  ? — ^No  person. 

Why  did  you  go  to  him  more  Uian  to  any  other  man  in  Liverpool  t  Did  you  go  to 
any  other  solicitor  in  Liverpool  besides  him  to  aee  which  was  the  proper  man  to  give 
you  an  order  t — ^No. 

It  was  by  accident  you  went  to  Mr.  Squarey  f — ^No,  not  by  accident. 

Why  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Squarey  f — Because  I  knew  he  had  the  power  to  give  an 
order. 

Who  told  you  so  f — He  told  me  so  himself 

Then  he  met  you  T— Yes. 

Do  you  mean  he  gave  you  a  written  order  f — ^No ;  he  went  along  with  me. 

Then  you  came  to  Miller's  yard  f — No,  I  did  not. 

Where  was  the  vessel  at  that  time  f — ^Toxteth  dock. 

Which  way  did  you  get  on  board  t — I  walked  on  board. 

Without  asking  permission  f — I  asked  the  custom-house  officer. 

She  was  not  seized  then  f — She  was. 

I  am  speaking  when  you  went  and  looked,  on  the  21st  of  March. — ^I  walked  on  board 
then. 

Was  that  in  the  dock  f — In  the  dock. 

Mr.  Miller  came  and  said  you  looked  like  a  spy? — ^Not  then. 

That  was  subsequently  t — Yes. 

Mr.  John  Wiubon  Qreen  was  then  called,  but  did  not  answer. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  We  will  have  this  witness  called  in  court,  and  out  of  court, 
and  then  I  shall  request  the  clerk  to  call  him  upon  his  subpoena. 

The  witness  not  answering,  was  then  called  three  times  upon  his  subposna,  and  did 
not  answer. 

Mr.  John  Da  Costa  sworn  and  examined  by  the  Queen's  Advocate  : 

What  are  you  by  profession  t— A  shipping  agent,  a  ship-owner,  and  a  steamboat 
owner. 

Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Miller  &,  Sons  f — I  do. 

Do  you  know  the  man  who  superintends  Miller's  yard  t — ^Yes. 

When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Miller,  senior  T — ^Not  until  we  were  contracting  for  the 
building  of  the  boat  Emperor.    That  would  be  in  February  or  March,  1862. 

Had  you  some  business  with  them  about  building  a  tug-boat  7 — Yes. 

I  believe  yon  were  a  partner  in  the  company  for  w&ch  that  tug-boat  was  to  be 
built  t— Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Miller's  yard  at  that  time  about  your  boat  f— In  February,  18G2, 1 
went  tnere. 

Did  you  go  with  a  Mr.  CorkhiUT— I  did. 

When  you  got  there  what  did  you  do  with  Mr.  Miller  f  I  do  not  ask  you  what  he 
said  t — Mr.  Thomas  Miller— it  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Miller  I  saw. 

What  did  you  do  with  him  t — He  took  me  and  Mr.  CorkhUl  on  board  the  Oreto,  and 
there  pointed  out  the  vessel. 

Did  ne  say  something  about  that  vessel?    I  do  not  ask  you  what. — He  did. 

The  Lord  Chief  Babon.  What  has  he  to  do  with  the  Oreto  f 
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The  Queen's  Advocate.  This  is  a  fact ;  I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  see  the 
Oreto. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  There  are  a  great  many  vessels  in  the  world  which  I  have 
no  doubt  he  saw. 

The  Quebn's  Advocate.  We  shall  prove  something  about  the  Oreto  presently.  Did 
yon  go  to  Mr.  Miller's  yard  in  1862 1 — I  did. 

Do  yon  remember  the  vessel  called  the  Emperor  being  launched  f — I  was  not  there 
at  the  launch.    I  have  been  several  times  there  before  she  was  launched. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  her  in  Messrs.  Miller's  yard  f — ^Tes. 

Tell  me  what  month  in  the  year  that  was. — ^The  first  tried  trip  I  do  not  remember, 
but  the  second  one  was  on  the  3d  of  March  in  this  year. 

Bat  do  you  remember  the  first  trial  trip  f — I  do,  but  I  could  not  say  rightly  what 
month  it  was  in. 

I  will  not  take  you  to  that  time,  but  do  you  remember  being  with  Mr.  Miller  a  ehort 
time  before  the  Emperor  was  launched  on  a  particular  occasion  f — ^Mr.  Miller,  senior? 

Yes;  can  you  remember  thatt — Yes. 

Can  you  say  how  long  that  was  before  the  Emperor  was  launched  f — About  a  week, 
the  last  time. 

And  in  what  month  f — The  vessel  was  launched  on  the  8th  January  iu  this  present 
year,  and  it  was,  I  think,  New  Year's  Day  that  I  saw  Mr.  Miller. 

At  that  time  did  you  see  the  Alexandra  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard? — I  saw  that  gunboat. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  When  you  saw  the  Emperor  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard,  was  there 
any  other  vessel  alongside  of  her  t — ^There  was  one  at  each  side. 

What  were  they  f — ^>ne  is  a  vessel  that  has  sailed  since,  called  the  Phantom,  a  vessel 
that  has  gone  to  Nassau ;  the  other  was  a  vessel  for  some  coast  of  AMca  trade,  for  a 
merchant  in  Liverpool,  a  coast  of  Africa  firm  in  Liverpool,  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Alexandra  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard  t — I  did. 

How  long  was  it  before  the  Emperor  was  launched  that  you  saw  her  there  f — ^From 
September,  when  they  laid  the  blocks  for  her,  for  this  gunooat. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Do  not  call  her  a  gunboat. — ^I  do  not  know  her  by  anything  but  a 
gunboat. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Do  you  remember  the  Emperor  having  a  trial  trip  t — I  do. 

Did  you  go  to  see  that  trial  trip? — Yes. 

But  did  you  see  the  boat  that  is  called  the  Alexandra? — ^I  did. 

You  saw  the  boat  that  is  called  the  Alexandra  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard  t  Just  attend  to 
me,  I  am  goin^  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  will  not  answer  it  before  you  have  permis- 
sion. I  am  gomg  to  put  this  qaestion,  my  lord,  in  order  to  raise  formally  the  question 
which  I  believe  your  lordship  may  be  said  to  have  practically  decided. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  will  copy  it  down. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  If  you  please,  my  lord)  the  question  is  this :  Did  Mr.  Miller, 
sr.,  on  that  occasion  say  anything  to  you  as  to  the  character  of  the  Alexandra,  and  as 
to  what  she  was  destined  for  f 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Is  it  after  the  Alexandra  was  finished? 

The  Attorney  General.  While  she  was  in  course  of  completion. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  While  she  was  in  course  of  construction,  my  lord.  I  leave 
out  that  about  the  character,  because  it  perplexes  the  matter. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Will  you  begin  again  f 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Did  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  say  anything  to  you  on  that  occa- 
sion as  to  what  the  Alexandra  was  intended  for  f 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  Was  intended  for  t 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Yes,  intended  for?  The  attorney  general  thinks  the  other 
has  been  already  rejected. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns  .Now,  my  lord,  I  suppose  in  strict  regularity  we  should  have  an 
answer  yes,  or  no,  first. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  Mr  Miller  sud  it  was  intended  for  would  be  no  evi- 
dence. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  understand  your  lordship  to  have  ruled  that,  but  it  is 
put  as  a  matter  of  form ;  it  is  a  different  question. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  witness  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  vessel.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  communication,  which  might  have  been  made 
in  a  sta^  coach,  or  a  railway,  or  anywhere  else,  would  be,  I  was  going  to  say,  very 
good  evidence ;  but  it  would  be  evidence  perhaps  not  very  good,  but  certainly  evidence 
against  Miller.    I  do  not  at  all  see  how  it  is  made  evidence  against  the  defendants. 

The  Attorney  General.  We  could  only  put  it  on  the  ground  ujiou  which  I  ven- 
tured to  put  the  former  question. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Miller  was  employed.  It  is  just  like  the  case  of  the 
housebreaker's  shoes.  A  man  is  employed  to  make  the  shoes,  but  he  is  not  employed 
to  tell  all  the  world  what  they  are  made  for,  and  non  constatj  that  that  is  true.  The 
charge  against  the  defendants  is  a  crime,  and  what  one  man  says  about  another  man's 
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crime  may  be  very  good  evidence  against  himself  that  he  participated  in  it,  bnt  it  is 
not  evidence  against  the  other  man. 
The  Attorney  Gkneral.  Your  lordship  will  not  forget  that  this  is  a  proceeding  tii 

rwi. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  For  this  purpose  I  cannot  understand  what  is  the  diifer- 

ence. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  will  perhaps  he  a  matter  for  your  lordship's  consider^ 
ation. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  If  you  imagine  that  there  is  anything  in  that  point  I  shall 
he  yerv  glad  to  consider  it.  It  being  a  proceeding  in  i*em  makes  the  decision  binding 
as  to  the  thing  itself,  and  conclusive,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  the  evidence  admissible  in  order  to  bring  home  guilt  to  the  particular  party  ac- 
cused ;  otherwise  vou  know,  because  it  is  a  proceeding  in  reniy  what  anybody  says  about 
him  would  be  evidence. 

The  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  it  so  happens,  and  we  make  no  reflection  upon 
Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Com|>any  in  that  respect ;  their  statement  must  be  taken, 
as  I  said  before,  to  be  true ;  that  is,  that  they  we  tnere  owners  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  But  I  think  the  fair  inference — and  it  will  be  for  the  court 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  which  shall  decide  whether  the  evidence  is  admissible  or  not — 
in  my  opinion  there  is  no  presumption  that  Mr.  Miller  was  the  actual  owner,  so  as  to 
make  it  evidence ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  he  was,  that  would  not  affect  the 
matter  in  tiie  hands  of  anybody  else ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  bein^  clearly  in  pos- 
session of  a  watch,  says,  ''  I  stole  it,"  that  is  very  good  evidence  against  him ;  but  if 
another  person  gets  possession,  and  you  identify  the  watch,  it  is  not  evidence  against 
the  man  who  is  now  found  in  possession  of  it,  after  the  watch  is  taken,^  that  the  man 
who  had  it  before  said  it  was  stolen,  and  that  he  stole  it.  Unless  one  is  to  introduce 
into  this  proceeding  rules  of  evidence  which  have  never  been  yet  applied  to  similar 
cases,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  receive  the  evidence. 

The  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  I  am  certainly  not  aware,  if  I  had  been  I  shoidd 
long  since  have  stated  it  to  your  lordship,  of  any  authority — any  decided  case  upon 
this  point. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  was  going  to  say,  no  authority  is  cited  of  any  kind  either 
on  one  side  or  the  other ;  I  am  left,  therefore,  to  decide  upon  what  I  call  the  principle 
of  the  law  of  England.  I  should  say  that  what  I  have  stated  is  clearly  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  law ;  I  know  it  has  not  been  always  so.  No  doubt  in  the  davs  of 
Charles  the  Second  very  likely  this  would  have  been  received  as  evidence,  ana,  for 
aught  I  know,  it  might  have  been  effective ;  but  now  one  man  cannot  confess  another 
man's  guilt,  nor  do  anything  to  promote  what  can  be  considered  as  a  confession.  But 
really.  Mr.  Attorney,  I  am  now  tuldressing  you  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing.  I 
put  tne  case  of  a  stolen  jewel.  If  a  man  steals  it,  and  confesses  that  he  stole  it,  he 
escapes ;  he  parts  with  the  Jewel  to  somebody  else,  you  cannot  use  that  man's  statement, 
though  you  identify  the  Jewel,  to  show  that  that  man  had  stolen  it ;  and  if  another 
person  is  found  in  possession  of  it  under  circumstances  of  no  suspicion  and  a  long  time 
after,  you  cannot  possibly  use  that  statement,  I  think,  to  show  that  that  was  a  stolen 
jewel. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am  only  now  about  to  make  this  remark  in  addition  to 
what  I  urged  upon  your  lordship  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  statement  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Miller,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence,  which  we 
wish,  was  made  at  a  time  when  tne  vessel  was  in  his  possession  and  under  nis  control. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  According  to  that,  you  know,  the  statement  of  a  captain 
or  a  master  in  command  of  a  vessel  might  be  given  in  the  same  way. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  was  about  merely  to  observe  this,  that  in  the  informa- 
tion not  only  are  these  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  and  pleaded  to  be  found,  but  the 
names  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  MiUer  and  Sons  are  also  included  therein. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Where  is  that  f 

The  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  it  is  before  you:  I  will  read  it ;  it  is:  ''Certain 
persons,  to  wit,  Miller,  Prioleau,  Thomas,  and  the  other  persons  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned."  My  lord,  it  being  open  to  the  attorney  general,  according  to  the 
form  of  proceeding  in  this  information,  to  allege  the  committing  of  tne  act  complained 
of— that  is  to  say,  ''equipping  or  furnishing'' — in  this  particular  instance  by  one  per 
son  and  by  another,  and  by  several,  and  even  to  declare  so  generaUy  as  to  say  that  the 
acts  were  done  by  these,  and  by  persons  whose  names  are  at  present  unknown,  I  sub- 
mit to  your  lordship  that  that  does  not  make  a  distinction  between  this  case  and  the 
ordinary  case  of  a  aeclaration,  say  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  on  an  information 
of  the  attorney  general  against  a  particular  person,  who  may  be  called  the  defendant. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have  been 
hitherto  only  looking  at  the  abstract  that  had  been  furnished  to  me,  in  which  the 
names  of  Millers  do  not  appear. 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord.  It  is  said  "  Sillem,"  &c  It  is  a  pity  it 
should  have  been  so  brief. 
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Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Your  *lordfihip  may  take  it  that  every  connt  has  the  same  uamen 
as  the  first.  Yon  may  take  it  that  one  count  will  show  everything  that  is  in  the  others 
on  this  point  as  to  these  names. 

The  Lord  Chibf  Baron.  How  many  oonnte  are  there? 

The  Attorney  General.  There  are  ninety-eight  counts ;  but  the  first  eight  counts 
disclose  the  whole  of  the  pleadings.  The  other  counts  vary  only  in  taking  the  words 
of  the  statute,  such  as  '^equipping,  fitting  out,  and  endeavoring  to  fit  out/^  and  the 
like.  The  first  eight  counts  are  the  only  counts  that  any  one  need  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  upon  this  point ;  ^d  the  first  connt  raises  this  question  as  to  the  names. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  "  For  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Miller, 
Thomas  Miller/'  and  others,  "  heretofore  and  before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and 
after  the  3d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, and  before  the  25th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  within  a  certain  part  oi  the  United  Kingdom,  to  wit,  Katoliff,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of  her  Majesty  for  that  purpose 
first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  and  in  order  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  certain  foreign  states,  styling 
themselves  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostif 
ities  against  a  certain  foreign  state,"  and  so  on.  There  is  issue  Joined  upon  that  now, 
and  tl^  question  is,  What  is  the  issue  f 

The  Attorney  GsneraIj.  My  lord,  I  apprehend  that  the  issue  is  whether  the  state- 
ments in  the  information  are  true.  The  statements  in  the  information  are  that  varioiis 
persons,  including  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons,  or  the  elder  Miller,  or  one  of  his  sous,  did  the 
acts  which  are  rdied  upon  as  constituting  a  forfeiture. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  This  clause  that  I  am  referred  to  says  this :  "  No  claim 
shall  be  made  but  by  the  true  owner,  who  shall  make  an  affidavit,  or  it  shall  be  made 
by  the  attorney,  stating  that  he  has  good  authority,  and  on  failure  of  making  such 
proof  of  ownership,  the  ^[oods  shall  be  condemned,  and  judgment  shall  be  entered 
thereon  by  default  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  court. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral.  What  I  was  about  to  submit  was  merely  this,  that  the 
effect  of  that  section,  which  your  lordship  has  just  adverted  to,  is  to  allow  persons  in 
the  position  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  to  make  that  affidavit,  (the  truth 
of  which  we  cannot  deny — ^it  cannot  be  denied  now,)  then  to  come  forward  as  oppo- 
nents, so  to  speak,  of  the  Crown,  and  to  put  the  Crown,  as  they  do  by  their  plea,  upon 
groof  of  the  allegations  in  the  information.  But.  whatever  those  allegations  would 
ave  meant  or  did  mean  before  the  appearance  oi  these  gentlemen,  they  mean,  after 
they  have  pleaded,  that  the  matters,  I  apprehend,  put  in  issue  are  clearly  those  which 
are  aTerred  upon  the  face  of  the  information.  Now,  upon  the  £EMse  of  the  information 
it  is  alleged,  among  other  thinss,  that  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sous,  or  the  elder  and  younger 
Miller,  amon^  other  people,  dia  the  acts  upon  the  doing  of  which  reliance  is  plaoed  in 
the  information  to  sustain  or  found  the  forfeiture.  My  lord,  I  put  that  forward  as 
another  gronnd.  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  previously  ur^ed,  why  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Miller,  under  these  circumstances,  ought  to  be  received  in  evidence. 

The  SoucrroR  General.  Your  lordship  has  been  so  good  as  to  permit  the  matter  to 
be  reconsidered,  therefore  I  may  be  excused  in  adding  some  observations. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  I  shall  be  extremely 

glad.  The  fact  of  there  being  no  case  cited  at  all  makes  it  very  desirable  that  one 
kiould  hear  everything,  and  that  every  gentleman,  especially  so  high  an  authority  in 
the  law  as  you  are,  should  contribute  all  he  can  to  the  information  of  the  court ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Mv  lord,  we  certainly  do  regard  the  point  as  one  of  extreme 
importance,  and  if  your  lordship's  Judgment  should  finally  be,  assuming  that  no  other 
court  should  at  any  time  differ  irom  you,  to  the  effect  that  the  declarations  of  this  kind 
from  the  builders  should  not  be  admitted,  we  iCre  seriously  apprehensive  that  it  may  be 
a  decision  that  will  practically  render  nugatory  the  act,  and  in  all  after  cases  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  even  to  prove  that  intent,  which  is  necessary  to  work  the  for- 
finture. 

I  will  give  some  additional  reasons,  if  I  am  x>ennitted,  for  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  had  certainlv  arrived,  that  this  evidence  was  legitimate  and  admissible.  My 
learned  firiend,  the  attorney  general,  has  referred  your  lordship  to  the  form  of  the 
information,  and  your  lordship  will  recollect  under  what  circumstances  such  an  infor- 
mation is  unavoidably  filed.  The  Crown,  upon  information  which  reaches  it,  and 
which  of  course  can  only  be  founded  upon  the  overt  acts  and  declarations  of  those 
who  are  seen  to  be  connected  with  and  in  personal  possession  of  the  vessel  and  exer- 
cising acts  of  ownership  jmd  control  over  it,  seize  the  vessel  as  already  forfeited — 
already  forfeited,  mind,  under  the  clause  of  the  act  of  Parliament  to  which  I  shall 
refer.  The  Crown  makes  its  case,  files  its  information,  and  aUeges  upon  the  face  of 
that  information  who  are  the  persons  as  to  whom  it  is  prepared  to  prove  acts  done 
with  the  intent  which  is  made  illegal  by  the  statute.  Now  the  law  permits  any  one 
in  the  world  to  come  in  and  make  a  claim,  provided  either  he,  or  in  some  cases  his 
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attorney,  will  accredit  the  claim  apon  the  record  by  a  certain  affldavit — ^that  is,  the 
affidavit  to  be  made  nnder  the  three  hundred  and  ninth  section  of  the  cuBtonus  consoli- 
dation act,  and  that  affidavit  is  to  be  iherely  to  this  effect:  "  If  the  person  himself  shall 
be  in  London,  Edinbargh,  and  Dublin,  or  within  the  liberties  thereof,  it  should  be  made 
by  him  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  court  to  which  the  ship  or  goods  are  returned 
or  in  which  the  information  is  filed,  that  the  ship  bought,  or  the  eoods  was  or  were  his 
property  at  the  time  of  seizure,''  as  to  which  I  ask  your  lordship^  particular  attention 
to  tne  fact  that  that  affidavit  is  only  to  be  made  by  the  party,  "if  he  be  at  the  time  in 
London,  £diubureh,  or  Dublin,  or  within  the  liberties  thereofl"  "But  if  such  person 
shall  reside  clsewnere,  then  oath  shall  bo  made  by  the  attorney  by  whom  such  claim 
or  appearance  shall  be  entered  that  he  has  full  authority  from  such  owner  to  enter  the 
same,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  (the  attorney's)  knowledge  and  belief,  such  ship  or 
goods  were  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  thereof  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  person  in 
whose  name  such  claim  or  appearance  is  entered."  Can  it  be  believed,  my  lord,  for  a 
moment,  that  the  legislature  intended,  by  authorizing  an  attorney  in  ariy  case  in 
which  the  client  did  not  reside  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  (in  this  case  whether 
it  has  been  done  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  is  the  attorneys  affidavit  or  the  party's,) 
to  state  something  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  aa  to  the  ownership,  and 
that  that  should  be  such  evidence  against  the  Crown  that  the  Crown  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  into  proof  of  the  matter  alleged  on  the  face  of  the  information  as  to 
acts  done  bv  tnose  who  were  in  the  ostensible  possession  and  exercising  all  the  powers 
of  ownership  over  the  vessel  before  the  date  of  the  seizure  f  Is  it  possible  that  such 
virtue  can  be  attributed  in  this  act  of  Parliament  to  the  oath  of  an  attorney  as  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  f  My  lord,  this  is  the  attorney's  affidavit,  and  that 
upon  which  your  lordship  is  asked  now  to  exclude  the  evidence  of  the  persons  who 
had  the  indicia  of  ownership  at  an  earlier  period,  the  declarations  of  the  builders,  who 
must  have  known  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world  for  what  purposes  they  were 
building  the  ship,  and  on  whose  orders  and  on  whose  account,  which  was  the  next 
thing  we  were  goin^  to  ask.  Your  lordship  is  asked  upon  this  affidavit  of  the  attor- 
ney—of Mr.  Rowcliffe,  who  merely  says  he  has  authority,  full  authority — fix>m  Mr. 
SiUem  and  others,  whom  he  names,  to  enter  a  claim  in  tnis  honorable  court "  that 
the  vessel  called  the  Alexandra,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  returned 
in  the  within  indenture  of  appraisement;  and  this  deponent  further  saith,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  b^ef,  the  said  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  fur- 
niture, were,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  thereof,  the  bona  fide  property"  of  these  x>cople. 
He  has  not  shown  any  means  of  knowledge  whatever.  The  statute,  no  doubt,  makes 
that  sufficient,  but  for  what  purpose  f  The  statute  does  not  sav  that  the  evidence 
which  would  otherwise  be  receivable  is  not  to  be  receivable  when  that  affidavit  is 
made,  but  merely  that  the  loeus  standi  in  ourid,  the  right  to  litigate  the  question  with 
the  Crown,  is  to  be  granted  to  the  person  whose  attorney  has  made  that  affidavit.  I 
say  if  jrou  can  exclude  the  declarations  of  the  builders,  who,'  in  the  absence  of  this 
affidavit,  have  the  possession,  the  control,  and  all  the  evidence  of  ownership,  the 
statute  is  made  a  dead  letter,  and  nothing  is  necessary  but  the  moment  that  a  thing 
of  this  sort  should  ^t  wind  for  some  people  to  come  forward  and  to  say,  "  We  are  the 
true  owners,  we  claim  the  vessel."  The  attorney  makes  the  affidavit  upon  the  record, 
and,  of  coui'se,  my  lord,  the  persons  chosen  to  come  forward  in  that  position  will  be 
carefully  selected  as  those  against  whom  the  evidence  which  is  known,  or  may  proba- 
blv  be  surmised  to  exist,  will,  with  the  least  degree  of  ficbcility,  be  brought  to  bear. 

Now,  my  lord,  let  us  pass  from  the  affidavit  to  the  act  of  Parliament  under  which 
this  proceeding  is  taken.  Does  the  act  of  Parliament  say  that  you  are  to  try  the 
question  of  foneiture  solely  with  reference  to  the  person  who  claims  and  makes  this 
affidavit,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  he  has  made  out  that  sort  of  title  which  the 
purchaser  of  a  watch  or  the  purchaser  of  a  pair  of  shoes  in  market  overt  has  against 
the  rest  of  the  world  f  Why,  what  do  We  know  about  the  title  of  this  owner  t  What 
do  they  mean  by  saying,  or  what  does  their  attorney  mean  by  saying, "  bona  fide 
owner  f"  Is  it  the  legal  or  the  eauitable  ownership  f  Is  it  the  sole  ownership,  or  is 
it  ownership  in  partnership  t  When  did  they  get  that  title  f  Where  is  the  deed  of 
sale  t  By  what  means  did  they  get  it  f  None  of  these  things  is  known,  and  surely 
it  is  for  them,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be  rejected  which  is  otherwise  available  in  sup- 
port of  the  allegations  in  the  information,  because  they  say  at  the  date  of  the 
seizure  they  were  the  owners,  surely,  my  lord,  in  order  to  displace  what  otherwise 
would  be  the  proper  incidents  and  facts  of  that  evidence,  we  ought  to  know  from  them 
how  they  became  owners  and  when  they  became  owners. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  act  does  not  require  that.  The  act  says,  upon  that 
affidavit  being  filed — ^it  may  have  been  unwise,  but  it  says,  upon  the  affidavit  being 
filed  they  have  liberty  to  come  in  and  contest  the  matter. 

The  Solicitor  Grneral.  Just  so ;  they  may  come  in  and  contest  it,  but  the  act 
does  not  say  they  may  come  in  and  contest  it  with  the  advantage  of  persons  whose 
ownerahip  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  assumed  to  be  a  real  and  bona  fide  ownership 
at  that  time,  that  the  nature  of  tiie  evidence  whioh  the  Crown  may  give  is  to  be  out 
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down  by  means  of  their  making  that  afiSdavit.  Thev  require  nnder  the  act  nothing 
more  than  a  loeus  standi  to  come  in  and  claim  to  he  amnitted  to  litigate  the  qaestion ; 
bnt  the  act  does  not  at  all  say  that  that  which  would  he  evidence  in  support  of  the 
aUecations  contained  in  the  information  shall  not  be  received  because  that  affidavit 
has  been  made.  And  I  beg  your  lordship  to  observe  that  it  is  impossible  that  should 
have  been  the  intention  oi  tne  legislature,  because,  by  the  statute  under  which  this 
proceeding  arises,  the  forfeiture  takes  place  before  the  date  of  the  seizure,  and  there- 
fore persons  who  come  in  and  say  they  were  the  owners  at  the  date  of  the  seizure  do 
not  really,  and  the  legislature  did  not  require  that  they  should,  apply  themselves  to 
the  period  of  time  at  which  the  forfeiture,  if  it  ever  took  place  at  ail,  did  take  place. 
They  come  in  denying  that  there  was  any  forfeiture,  for  the  causes  mentioned  in  the 
information.  The  issue  nused  is  not  whether  they  are  the  parties,  whether  they  had 
the  criminal  intent,  but  whether  such  case  of  forfeiture  ever  arose.  Now,  suppose  any 
of  the  other  parties  named  in  the  information  did  the  prohibited  acts,  and  with  the 
illesftl  intentr  previous  to  the  date  of  the  seizure,  there  was  a  good  forteiture  in  favor 
of  uie  Crown,  and  surely  the  Crown  has  a  right  to  make  out  that  a  forfeiture  had  ac- 
crued to  it  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Company,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  that  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  when  the  forfeiture  did  accrue,  certain  other 
persons  are  entitled  to  say  that  they  were  owners,  assuming  that  there  is  no  other  for- 
leiture.  Now,  what  ia  the  language  of  the  act  f  I  must  say  that  it  is  lost  sight  of  in 
considering  this  point :  *'  Be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  whatever  within  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  without  leave" — observe,  my  lord,  what  things  are  men- 
tioned, first  of  all — '*  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm ;"  secondly,  "  attempt  or  endeavor 
to  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm;''  thirdly,  "procure  to  be  fitted  out  or  armed;"  fourthly, 
**  who  shall  knowingly  or  willingly,"  &c.  Of  those  different  words,  some  certainly 
would  not  apply  to  the  owner ;  that  is  quite  clear,  because  the  knowingly  aiding,  assist- 
ing, and  being  concerned  is  distinguished  from  the  other  offense,  and  would  be  the  act 
of  the  accessory  and  not  of  the  principal — and  if  an^  of  these  things  are  done  with 
the  intent  mentioned,  first  of  aU  there  may  be  penalties  against  the  person — ^but  then 
quite  disengaged  from  these  penalties  against  the  person,  the  clause  goes  on  to  say, 
"  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel  with  the  tackle,  appsoiel,  and  furniture,  together  wi& 
all  the  materials,  arms,  ammunition  and  stores  which  may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  of 
any  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  forfeited."  If  any*  one  of  those  things  are  done  the 
forfeiture  takes  place.  Well,  the  seizure  follows  afterward — an  interval,  perhaps  a 
considerable  interval,  takes  place  between  the  act  which  forfeits  and  the  actual  seiz- 
nre^  and  is  evidence  against  the  persons  who  did  the  criminal  act  with  the  criminal 
intent,  having  at  that  time  domimon  over  the  vessel  to  be  rejected — evidence  which 
will  be  good  against  them  who  are  charged  with  it  in  the  information,  merely  because 
yon  have  got  tnis  affidavit,  ffiving  a  locus  standi  in  curid  to  a  person  who  says  that  at  a 
subsequent  date,  the  date  of  the  forfeiture,  he  was  the  true  ownei^-a  thin|;  which  a 
man  might  say  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ship,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  shape  of  a  claim  or  title  to  oAvnership  at  the  time  when  the  forfeiture  accrued. 
And  I  say,  my  lord,  you  are  to  go  back  upon  the  presumption  of  law,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  that  the  ship  that  Miller  built  in  Miller's  yard  is  Miller's  ship  until 
that  presumption  is  taken  away — ^and  if  it  was  so  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
eite  aathorities  to  your  lordship  to  show  that  declarations  respecting  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  a  cause  by  a  person  who,  at  the  time  of  making  them,  had  the  same  interest  in 
such  matters  as  one  of  the  parties  now  has,  are  admissible  in  evidence  against  that 
party,  though  the  maker  is  alive  and  might  be  called  as  a  witness — ^which  is  an  addi- 
tional fiaictr--that  is  the  case  of  Woolway  rs.  Kowe,  (1  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  page  114.) 
That  related  to  real  estate,  but  the  principle  is  the  same;  and  there  are  multitudes  of 
eases  that  illustrate  the  same  principle.  The  declarations  of  predecessors  in  interest 
generally  are  receivable  ;  and  though  there  may  be  some  exceptions,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a  man  who  without  notice  takes  a  bill  of  exchange  before  it  is  due,  that  is  in  some 
degree  an  exception,  founded  on  a  bill  of  exchange.  A  man  who  buys  in  overt  market 
may  not  be  affected ;  but  the  general  rule  Ib  that  predecessors  in  interest  do  not  bind 
by  their  declarations,  and  that  persons  who  come  in  after  them  will  be  bound — and  it 
is  for  them  to  show  by  actual  evidence,  when  the  turn  of  the'  defendants  comes  to 
state  their  case  to  the  court — ^it  is  for  them  to  show  those  declarations  which  give  a 
loau  siamdi  in  the  cause,  with  only  that  evidence  of  title  and  ownership  now  before 
the  court,  namely,  evidence  of  i>ossession  and  control  by  the  Millers  in  their  yard  of  a 
thing  which  they  themselves  created  by  the  materials  belonging  to  them,  on  the  one 
lian£— and  on  the  other  hand  the  attorney  has  to  satisfy  the  statute,  saying  that  at  the 
date  of  the  seizure  he  belives  that  these  gentlemen  are  the  owners.  The  two  things 
might  perfectly  stand  together — Miller's  apparent  ownership  could  be  continued  tuL 
that  very  date---and  I  say,  my  lord,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  saying  that  a 
presumption  is  to  be  made  that  a  builder  of  a  ship  is  not  the  owner  of  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  presumption  is  that  he  is  owner  of  it  at  law,  until  some  contract  is  shown 
which  by  law  takes  it  out  of  him.  Nothing  is  shown  here ;  nothing  is  alleged  except 
the  attorney's  belief  that  at  the  date  of  the  seizure  Miller  is  not  the  owner,  of  course^ 
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because  these  ffentlemen  were.  I  submit  to  yonr  lordships  that  this  evidence  is  cer- 
tainly receivable,  and  that  it  would  nullify  altogether  the  statute,  if  the  contrary 
should  be  held. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Yonr  lordship  will  permit  me  to  make  a  very  few  observa- 
tions in  support  of  the  proposition  I  ventured  to  state  shortly  to  your  lordship  before, 
that  the  fact  of  these  proceedings  being  in  rem  distinguishes  the  case  from  any  prece- 
dent. 

The  Lord  CnrEF  Babon.  Now  I  understand  what  you  meant. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  is  what  I  meant  certainly.  "  Brevis  esse  laboroj  obwaruM 
p)^  was  very  much  the  case.  Your  lordship  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few  observations 
that  may  contribute  to  throw  light  upon  the  case  which  is  now  before  your  lordship. 
Let  me  ask  this  question:  Suppose  this  vessel  had  been  equipped,  furnished,  fitted 
out,  and  armed  for  the  illegal  purpose  mentioned  in  this  act,  "before  Messrs.  Fawcett  and 
Rreston  became  possessed  of  her,  can  anybody  doubt  that  she  would  be  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  t  She  would  have  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  before  Messrs.  Fawcett  and 
Preston  took  possession  of  her. 

The  Lord  Chiep  Barok.  Yes. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  And  how  can  the  title  of  the  Crown  be  divested  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  sold  with  a  bad  title  to  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Preston  afterward,  which 
would  have  been  the  casef  And  yet  a  decision  which  shut  out  the  means  of  showing 
that  she  had  defcusto  been  foifeited  to  the  Crown  would  be  tantamount  to  giving  a  title 
to  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Preston.  May  I  also  ask,  my  lord,  supposing  this  case  was  to 
be  looked  at  before  the  statute  of  Victoria,  chap.  107.  Supposing  chap.  107  had  not 
passed,  would  not  the  issue,  divested  of  technicalities,  plainly  be  this ;  as  under  the 
59  Geo.  Ill,  c.  69,  sec.  7,  it  is  "res/'  this  vessel  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown — ^that 
would  have  been  the  question  and  the  fact ;  a  subsequent  statute  has  enabled  a  par- 
ticular person  in  making  a  particular  affidavit  to  contest  that  that  question  could  not 
shut  out  any  evidence  which  would  otherwise  have  been  receivable.  My  lord,  there  is 
an  analog,  I  do  not  say  it  is  exact,  (it  is  not  J  but  there  is  an  analogy  which  those  who 
practice  in  the  prize  court  are  quite  familiar  with.  The  claimant  in  the  prize  court 
may  be  a  totally  different  person  from  that  person  whose  evidence  condemns  the  ves- 
sel. The  question  I  would  really  submit  is,  has  any  act  been  done  to  tliis  vessel  by 
any  person  which  under  the  provisions  of  this  statute  has  forfeited  it  to  the  Crown  f 
And  if  that  has  not  been  the  case  are  not  we,  who  appear  for  the  Crown,  entitled  to 
show  that  by  the  declarations  of  the  persons  who  have  done  that  act  whereby  the  ship 
has  been  foifeited,  they  are  not  practically  and  substantially,  and  for  all  the  jpurposes 
of  justice,  the  real  defendants,  though  another  person  may  be  the  claimant,  in  order 
that  the  question  may  be  raised  before  the  court?  My  lord,  I  am  sure  your  lordship 
would  be  averse  to  put  any  construction  upon  this  estate  which  would  really  rob  it 
entirely  of  its  efficacy :  because,  %iy  lord,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  what  the  solicitor 
general  has  said — and  I  will  not  travel  over  that  ground  again ;  I  should  not  only  be 
putting  water  into  his  wine — ^it  is  perfectly  clear  that  any  person  might  come  forward — 
almost  any  person,  certainly  before  the  statute,  anybody  without  any  fear  of  any  jtenaltv 
might  come  forward — ^the  very  person  perhaps  who  was  least  interested  in  the  vessel 
mi^ht  have  come  forward,  and  by  his  coming  forwai^d  have  prevented  the  only  evidence 
which  could  have  condemned  the  vessel  bemg  laid  before  your  lordship.  I  really  do 
think,' my  lord,  that  for  these  reasons,  regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  nature  or  the 
proceedings,  none  of  the  precedents  which  your  lordship  has  stated  would  be  militated 
against,  by  admitting  the  evidence  of  the  person  whom  we  charge  as  being  the  owner 
at  the  time  the  vessel  was  forfeited. 

Mr.  Locke.  My  lord,  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  observations  in  this  case.  Your 
lordship  asked  what  the  issue  was.  Now  I  humbly  submit  to  your  lordship  that  the 
issue  is,  have  not  these  persons  who  are  named  in  uie  information 

The  Lord  Chief  Babon.  Including  the  present  defendants  and  others. 

Mr.  Locke.  Done  to  the  Alexan^a  any  of  the  acts  which  are  expressed  here, 
namely,  equipped,  fitted  out,  or  procured  to  be  fitted  out,  any  one  of  these  things  al- 
leged in  the  information  with  the  intent  of  equipping  that  vessel  against  the  federal 
8&tes,  which  were  at  peace  with  this  country  T 

That,  I  submit  to  your  lordship,  is  the  issue  in  the  case,  and  if  your  lordship  will  look 
at  the  first  count  in  the  information,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
look  into  any  reason,  because  they  merely  vary  as  to  the  acts  as  they  appear  in  the 
seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Paruament,  and  likewise  vary  as  to  the  names  they  give 
to  the  federal  States  and  the  Confederate  States.  But  in  the  first  count  in  the  inform- 
ation there  is  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  point  out  the  view  which  I  take  of  this 
case.  Now  that  information  directly  states  tliat  these  persons,  naming  them  all^ 
the  two  Millers  appearing  as  the  two  first,  did  equip  this  vessel  with  the  intent  which 
is  made  illegal  in  the  act  of  Parliament.  Very  well,  I  submit  to  your  lordship  that 
they  become  all  of  them  defendants  by  being  so  charged  in  the  first  count  in  the  in- 
formation. Then  I  ask  how  can  these  parties  from  a  certain  number  of  these  defend- 
ants coining  forward  and  saying  "  the  vessel  belongs  to  us/'  get  rid  of  the  liability  of 
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the  other  defendants  who  are  charged  with  these  nets,  which  if  they  have  committed 
those  acts,  has  given  the  Crown  the  title  to  forfeiture  f  My  lord,  if  the  question  were 
■8  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  parties  who  make  the  claim,  and  if  that  were  made  the 
only  issue  that  your  lordship  had  to  try,  they  ought  to  hegin,  they  ought  to  establish 
their  right  to  the  Tessel,  and  whether  they  hare  a  right  or  not  is  perfectly  immaterial. 
This  vessel,  I  take  it,  might  belong  to  the  most  innocent  persons,  and  yet  if  it  were 
used  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  attacking  the  federal  States,  if  it  were 
fitted  up  by  anybody  for  that  purpose,  I  take  it,  my  lord,  upon  the  seventh  section  of 
the  act  of  Parliament,  that  that  vessel  would  become  forfeited.  And  therefore,  my  lord, 
if  that  be  so,  and  if  it  be  shown  by  the  evidence  that  Messrs.  Miller  and  Company  and 
other  ]>ersons  were  acting  together  or  actins  singly  with  reference  to  tMs  vessel,  if  it 
be  shown  that  there  was  a  community  of  interest  among  them,  so  that  they  were 
acting  together  for  one  common  object ;  then  I  submit  to  your  lordship  that  any  state* 
ment  by  Messrs.  Miller,  although  it  might  not  be  evidence  probably  against  any  one  of 
the  other  persons  in  the  transaction,  still,  if  they  are  defendants  in  this  inquiry,  is 
evidence  against  themselves ;  and  if  in  the  result  it  should  be  shown,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Crown,  that  any  of  these  persons,  (it  is  not  neoessare  to  prove  that  they  all  did 
it,)  but  that  any  one  of  these  persons  equipped  this  vessel  for  the  purpose  alleged  in 
the  information,  then  the  Crown  would  have  had  a  right  to  forfeit  the  vessel.  The 
issue,  as  I  submit  to  your  lordship,  is  whether  or  not  this  vessel  was  equipped  by  any 
of  these  parties  with  the  intent  alleged  in  the  information ;  and  if  that  is  made  out, 
without  reference  to  the  ownership  or  without  reference  to  their  combining  together, 
or  any  question  of  that  kind,  the  issue  is  made  out  that  the  vessel  was  equipped  for 
that  purpose,  and  therefore  she  ought  to  have  been  forfeited.  I  submit,  my  loid,  that 
looking  at  it  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  consider  what  were  the 
claims  of  these  parties  to  the  vessel ;  because  whoever  it  might  belong  to,  stUl,  if  it  is 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  the  vessel  is  foifeited. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  ask  your  lordship's  permission  to  add  one  remark,  which  is  that  it 
is  not  asserted  that  this  vessel  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company. 
It  is  nopart  of  the  issue  whose  property  it  is,  therefore  I  apprehend  the  question  is  open 
to  the  defendant  uiK>n  the  evidence,  unless  it  should  appear  to  your  lordship  that  upon 
the  evidence  as  it  stands  it  is  probable  it  was  not  the  property  of  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Company  at  the  time  these  declarations  are  spoken  of;  it  is  for  your  lordship  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  so  fiir  as  ownership  is  concerned,  it  ought  not  to  be  determined  at 
once  as  a  matter  of  fact,  either  by  your  lordship  or  in  whatever  way  your  lordship  may 
choose  to  have  it  determined,  in  whose  ownership  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  declaration. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lord,  I  cannot  at  all  feel  any  regret  that  this  question  has 
been  by  your  lordship  allowed  to  be  reox>ened ;  because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  ipore  it  is  considered,  upon  the  surer  and  more  perfect  grounds,  the  more  your 
lordship's  original  view  will  be  confirmed,  and  the  arguments  of  my  learned  £rienas,  I 
think,  when  they  are  examined,  will  not  in  any  way  be  found  to  displace  that  view. 
There  are  one  or  two  matters  which  we  may  get  rid  of  at  once  and  for  all  in  order  that 
we  may  not  embarrass  this  question ;  the  first  is  this  question  on  the  affidavit  as  to 
property. 

llie  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  affidavit,  it  seems  to  me,  with  great  deference  to  the 
learned  solicitor  general,  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  this  argument.  The  affidavit 
is  the  condition  upon  which  a  party  is  allowed  to  come  in,  when  he  has  come  in  there 
is  an  end  of  any  comment  about  the  affidavit.  There  he  is;  the  question  is,  what  is  to 
be  tried  f  It  may  have  been  veiy  unwise  to  have  made  the  provision  for  coming  in, 
Imt  when  he  is  in  there  is  an  end  of  the  affidavit:  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  And  the  affidavit  is  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  averred  in  it,  viz : 
tiiat  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  Crown  is  willing  to  admit,  (whether  it  is  wise  or  un- 
wise I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,)  that  certain  persons  who  have  made  the  affidavit  or 
in  whose  behalf  the  affidavit  is  made  were  the  oonafide  owners. 

The  Attorney  General.  We  do  not  admit  that:  there  is  no  question  of  ownership 
raised,  but  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  title  oi  the  Crown  to  the  forfeiture. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  They  are  let  in  to  contest. 

The  ArfORNET  General.  Just  so,  my  lord. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  will  read  my  learned  friend's  own  statement.  The  affidavit  as 
to  Me^rs.  Fawcett  &>  Co.'s  ownership  ^*  must  be  taken  to  be  true.'' 

The  Attorney  General.  So  the  statute  says. 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  So  the  statute  says :  and  I  desire  to  sav  nothing  more,  therefore, 
aa  regards  the  state  of  the  seizure.  For  all  the  purposes  of  this  proceeding,  whether  it 
,  is  wise  or  unwise,  I  say  again  I  care  not ;  the  legislature  is  content  to  say  Messrs.  Faw- 

I  cett,  Preston  and  Company  are  to  be  considered  the  true  and  bona  fide  owners.    Now,  my 

lord,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  is  used  in 
law,  that  this  is  a  proceeding  in  rem.  I  apprehend  that  the  meaning  of  it,  and  the  only 
meaning,  is  this :  that  when  Judgment  passes  it  is  a  Judgment  conclusive  as  to  the 
status  OT  the  ship  in  question;  it  is  a  Judgment  which  leads  to  certain  incidents.  It 
cannot  be  contested  or  difiiorea  from  in  any  other  proceeding.    But  as  regards  the  mode 
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of  trial,  which  is  what  your  lordahip  has  now  to  deal  with.  I  sa^  that  is  a  peifectlT 
different  matter.  The  trial  is  a  trial  inter  partea;  it  is  a  trial  in  which  they  are  defend- 
ants, and  they  are  called  defendants  on  tne  record ;  they  are  admitted  to  plead,  and 
thev  have  pleisided;  and  the  record  hefore  your  lordship  is  a  record  containing  the  plea 
of  the  defendants ;  and  therefore  I  apprehend  the  mode  and  form  of  trial  mustt  go  on 
just  in  the  way  in  which  any  trial  goes  on  in  a  case  in  which  there  is  a  plaintiff  on  the 
one  side  and  defendants  on  the  other.  And  I  will  prav  your  lordship  to  be  so  eood  for 
a  moment,  as  to  observe  first  what  the  conse<^uence  of  the  argument  on  the  oUier  side 
is.  Why,  the  consequence  obviously  is  this,  that  all  the  Crown  would  have  to 
do,  in  order  to  attain  the  end  which  is  now  contended  for,  would  be  to  put  into  the 
information  a  large  number  of  names,  including  the  names  of  persons  as  to  whom  the 
Crown  was  perfectlv  sure  that  any  admission  that  they  desired  might  be  got  from  some 
of  them,  to  put  in  the  names  of  sol  those  persons  and  to  say :  ''  Now,  we  will  open  our 
case.  We  do  not  care  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  bona  fide  owner  or  the  defendant  in  the 
case;  we  will  prove  to  you  that  Mr.  John  Smith  in  the  street  on  such  a  day  made  such 
a  declaration  to  some  person  or  other.''  Turn  to  the  information;  you  will  find  the 
name  of  John  Smith  in  the  information;  therefore  that  is  evidence  (let  the  jurv  attach 
what  weight  to  it  they  like)  to  show  that  John  Smith  made  an  admission,  and  if  so  it 
is  evidence  to  be  used  on  the  record  between  these  parties.  Now,  my  lord,  I  apprehend 
that  the  very  consequence  to  which  i,he  argument  would  go  shows  how  intolerable  the 
argument  is,  for  I  pray  your  lordship  to  ol^rve  that  the  whole  of  these  names  in  the 
inrormation  are  laid  under  a  videlicet.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  attorney  general 
to  prove  his  case  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these  single  names.  Moreover,  the  infor- 
mation goes  on  to  say  umt  not  only  does  it  make  this  statement  with  regard  to  the 
persons  named  in  it,  but  with  regard  to  various  other  persons  at  present  unknown  to 
the  attorney  general.  Therefore,  according  to  my  learned  firiend's  arj^ument,  it  is  not 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Miller,  it  is  not  the  admission  of  Mr.  Prioleau,  it  is  not  the  admis- 
sion of  one  person  or  another;  it  is  the  admission  of  any  person  they  like  in  the  whole 
world  that  they  would  be  competent  to  bring  forward  here  and  say.  "We  have  alleged 
in  our  information  that  various  other  persons  combined  with  Mr.  Miller  and  these  per- 
sons, and  we  give  you  the  admission  oi  anv  person  we  choose  to  ^ve  for  the  purpose." 
Now,  my  lord,  I  a|>prehend  that  the  whole  theory  of  admission  in  law  proceeds  upon 
this.  The  admissibility  of  admissions  depends  upon  the  persons  who  are  the  parties 
to  the  record,  and  if  a  person  is  a  defendant  on  the  record  he  cannot  complain  of  this, 
that  an  admission  that  he  has  made  out  of  the  court  is  given  against  him,  because  he 
cannot  dispute  his  own  admission :  and  the  purpose  for  which  tne  admission  is  put  in 
evidence  is  simply  to  dispense  witn  the  proof  as  against  a  person  who,  from  his  position 
on  the  record,  is  not  able  to  dispute  the  statement  which  is  so  made.  But  I  apprehend 
that  the  whole  conf^ion  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  this,  that  they  have  confused  the 
question  of  acts  done  with  the  question  of  admissions  made.  I  will  accept,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  this  proposition,  tnat  my  learned  friends  can  give  evidence  of  any  act 
done  by  that  individual,  leaving  the  question  to  be  considered  how  far  the  doing  of 
that  act  will  have  a  particular  effect  under  the  act  of  parliament  or  otherwise.  But  I 
affirm,  and  I  affirm  with  confidence,  that  they  cannot  give  evidence  of  statements 
made^  of  sayings  said  by  that  individual.  Those  are  quite  different  matters.  If  that 
individual  knows  anything,  he  may  be  glad  to  state  what  he  knows ;  but  what  he  said 
in  conversation  I  say  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  against  any  person  except  him8el£ 
If  he  is  on  the  record,  if  he  is  here  as  a  defendant,  able  to  conduct  his  case,  and  to 
prove  or  to  disprove  the  allegations  against  him,  then,  as  a  short  cut,  the  Crown  may 

rrove  what  he  said  out  of  court  because  he  is  on  the  record  and  cannot  estop  it.  But 
say,  as  against  a  third  person,  you  cannot  give  any  evidence  as  to  what  that  person 
said.  And  I  pray  vour  lordahip  to  observe  further  what  the  consequence  would  be  of 
the  question  whicn  has  been  put  by  my  learned  friends  being  answered.  Is  the  ques- 
tion which  they  have  put  an  inquiry  as  to  what  Miller  said  about  his  own  acts  f  I  do 
not  admit  that,  even  if  it  was,  that  would  be  admissible ;  but  the  question  which  they 
put  is  this :  What  did  Miller  say  about  what  the  ship  was  intended  for  f  which,  of 
course,  would  go  not  merely  to  what  he  intended  the  ship  for,  but  what  other  persons 
intended  the  ship  for.  And  your  lordship  will  remember  how  the  evidence  already 
stands  in  this  case.  My  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  has  opened,  and  the  proof 
so  far  has  been  attempted  to  be  directed  in  accordance  with  his  opening,  to  show  that 
Messrs.  Fawcett.  Preston  and  Company  at  this  very  time,  when  the  ship  was  in  the  yard 
of  Miller,  were  directing  and  interfering  with  regard  to  ner,  and  had  a  control  over  her 
entirely  consistent  with  the  evidence  which  they  have  given  that  they  were  the  true 
owners.  Therefore,  the  evidence  which  is  attempted  to  be  used  in  the  shape  of  some 
statement  to  have  been  made  or  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Miller  is  evidence  not 
as  to  what  the  intention  of  Miller  waa.  but  bv  the  very  form  of  the  question,  it  is  what 
was  intended  with  regard  to  the  ship  t  whicn  would  be  not  merely  what  Miller  in- 
tended but  what  anv  one  concerned  with  the  ship  did  intend.  But  I  put  it  on  shorter 
and  simpler  grouna,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me  entirely  satisfactorily  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  admissibility  of  tiie  declaration  made  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  witnesa 
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in  tlie  cause,  that  the  person  shonld  be  a  party  to  the  canse,  so  that  any  admission 
made  by  him  would  be  evidence.  If  it  is  not  so,  if  the  question  is  to  prove  some  fact 
of  something  done  to  the  ship,  that  must  be  proved  as  a  fact  done  and  cannot  be 
proved,  because  some  other  person  said  it  was  done. 

The  t^RD  Chief  Baron.  I  propose  now  to  state  what  occurs  to  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  any  other  hght  may  be  thrown  upon  it  to-morrow  morning  which 
the  case  admits  of.    It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
foreign  enlistment  act^  which  was  passed,  I  think,  some  forty-five  years  ago,  has  ever 
been  brought  in  queistion  in  a  court  of  justice.    And  in  looking  at  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act,  which  mixes  up  some  proceedings  which  maybe  taken  in  the  case  of  a  breach 
of  the  revenue  laws,  there  is  this  remarkaole  thing  about  it ;  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that,  generally  speaking,  smuggling  has  never  been  made  a  crime.    There  may 
be  some  offenses  against  the  revenue  which  are  misdemeanors,  and  some  which  are  fel- 
oniee ;  but  ordinarily  the  cases  which  have  come  before  this  court  are  not  a  trial  of  an 
offense  at  all,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  not.    The  learned  attorney  general  or  solicitor 
eeneral  has  not  pointed  it  out;  but  in  this  case  the  7th  section  of  the  59tn  Geo.  Ill  declares 
uiat  not  only  the  ship  shall  be  forfeited,  but  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
ffnUty  of  a  miademeanon  and  shaU  upon  conviction  thereof,  upon  any  information  or 
indictment,  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.    And  1  know  it  appeared  to  me  when 
I  first  took  up  the  record  (I  took  up  only  the  abstract  of  it ;  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  it  extended  to  this  voluminous  parchment)  I  imagined  I  was,  among  other  things^ 
trying  whether  the  present  defendants  who  came  in'  and  claimed  the  ship,  avowed  It 
was  tneirs,  and  asserted  it  ux>on  their  trial,  were  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  by  what  they 
had  done.    And  certainly  I  was  disposed  to  try  tnis  case  as  I  would  any  other  for  an 
offense,  applying  to  it  all  the  rules  of  evidence  that  belong  to  the  criminal  law,  and 
certainly  many  others — applying  this  rule,  that  no  man  can  be  made  guilty  of  any 
crime  whatever  by  the  admission  of  some  other  person  that  he,  that  other  person,  was 
guilty.    But  the  case  has  this  peculiar  aspect  about  it :  There  is  apparently  mixed  up 
'With  proceedings  which  are  in  the  nature  of  nroceedings  in  this  court,  in  matters  of 
revenue,  a  charge  of  misdemeanor.    Now,  with  respect  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Locke 
about  filer's  l^ing  mentioned  in  the  information,  and,  therefore,  that  what  is  evi- 
dence against  them  is  to  be  received  as  evidence  against  the  others,  I  hold  that  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  very  valid  reasoning. 
Mr.  Locke.  I  said  against  Miller  nimself. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  But  he  is  not  here  to  be  tried.  Miller  is  not  here.  The 
Jury  are  not  charged  with  any  question  whether  Miller  ia  guilty  or  not ;  therefore,  as 
far  as  that  ground  goes,  it  ought  to  be  precluded.  But  then  I  understand  the  way  in 
which  the  learned  Queen's  advocate  put  it  is  this, ''  Yes,  but  Miller's  admission  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  in  a  proceeding  in  rem  against  a  ship  the  ship  is  forfeited."  Well, 
I  do  not  feel  quite  clear.    It  certainly  is  to  oe  lamented  that  we  are  here  \tithout  any 

frecedent  under  the  act  of  Farliauient^  at  all ;  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  act  of 
arliament  at  all  intended  to  introduce  the  strict  administration  of  the  revenue  laws, 
with  all  that  belongs  to  them,  in  a  case  where  an  inquiry  is  to  take  place,^  whether  a 
party  has  been  guuty  of  a  crime  or  not.  I  imagine  <Ul  the  rules  by  which  persons 
charged  with  crime  are  protected ;  and  justice  is,  I  b^eve,  in  this  country  most  satis- 
factorily admiliistered  under  those  rules,  and  I  do  not  imagine  it  is  intended  t>o  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  them,  by  putting  this  question  of  seizing  a  vessel  into  this  act 
of  Parliament.  This  view  was  particularly  pressed  on  me  by  the  Queen's  advocate. 
The  qnestion  may  be  here  not  whether  any  person  has  been  guilty  in  the  least  degree, 
but  whether  the  vessel  was  properly  seized.  Then  that  would  only  raise  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  with  respect  to  all  matters  of  revenue,  whoever  takes 
goods  and  endeavors  to  break  the  revenue  laws  with  those  goods,  occasions  the  forfeit- 
ure of  those  goods^  and  it  is  no  question  whose  they  are.  If  a  man  takes  any  tobacco 
and  tries  to  carry  it  where  he  has  no  right  to  carry  it,  according  to  revenue  laws,  it  ib 
thereby  forfeited.  I  cannot  step  in  and  say  "  1  am  the  owner.''  But  query  whether 
that  applies  to  the  case  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act — whether  the  man  whose  property 
the  ship  is  not,  by  anything  he  says  or  does,  can  make  it  liable  to  forfeiture. 
'  And  1 81411  adhere  to  this,  that  the  evidence  I  ought  to  look  at  is  this,  not  so  much 
whose  is  the  property,  as  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  supposing 
this  ship  to  be  the  property  of  tlie  defendants,  that  is,  of  the  persons  who  really  ap- 
pear and  claim  it,  whether  tnen  any  conduct  of  the  other  parties  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  assistixi^  persons  in  a  war  with  those  with  whom  we  are  in  amity,  can  aSord 
ground  for  the  loneiture  of  the  ship.  As  it  is  now  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  it  is  so  near 
the  hour  of  adyoumment,  I  propose  to  adjourn,  and  to  get  the  assistance  of  my  learned 
brothers,  and  see  whether  this  evidence  is  admissible  or  not.  Certainly,  considered  as 
a  qnestion  of  trying  an  indictment  for  crime,  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  if  I  received 
the  evidence  I  should  endanger  the  verdict  ^  but  I  think  the  proceedings  would  be 
altogether  fruitless  if  I  were  to  reject  or  admit  evidence  improperly. 
The  ArroRNET  General.  My  lord,  we  should  not  have  tendered  it  in  that  case. 
Adyoumed  tiU  to-moirow.' 
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Second  day,  Tuesday,  June  23, 1863. 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  I  have  to  fi^ve  my  decision  upon  the  question  of  evidence.  I 
may  as  well,  before  the  jury  are  aU  returned,  shortly  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
pro])ose  to  act  every  day.  This  was  a  case  of  seizure  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown  on  the 
ground  of  forfeiture  for  a  breach  of  the  law  enacted  by  the  59th  George  III,  c.  69*,  and  it 
IS  the  seventh  section  of  that  act  under  which  the  present  proceeding  takes  place.  The 
proceedings  are  similar  to  those  which  very  frequently  come  before  this  court  for  a 
seizure  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  There  is,  however,  this  distinction  between  the 
present  case  and  those  which  so  frequently  occur  in  this  court,  that  I  believe  I  may  say 
in  genenJ  (I  am  not  now  aware  of  any  exception)  none  immediately  occurs  to  my  mind 
at  present,  although  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  there  are  some  matters  that  are  made 
misdemeanors,  or  may  be  so  in  some  cases;  yet,  generally  speaking,  breaches  of  the 
revenue  laws  in  this  country,  that  is,  the  evading  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  oustomy 
although  matter  for  an  action,  is  not  made  a  misdemeanor  by  any  law  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  this  country;  whereas  this  particular  matter  is  in  the  first  instance  made  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  provision  of  the  statute  is  this :  "  If  any  person  within  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of  his  M^esty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  shall, 
without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Migesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as 
aforesaid,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,''  and  so  on,  or  "  shall  knowingly  aid,  assist,  or 
be  concerned  in  the  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,"  and  so  on,  with  the 
intent  of  breaking  the  directions  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  *'  every  such  person  so 
oflfending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
upon  any  information  or  inmctment,  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.''  And  then 
it  is  added,  ''  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  the  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture," 
shall  be  foifeited,  and  it  shall  be  lawAil  for  an  ofiicer  of  the  customs  or  excise  to  seize 
the  vessel,  and  then  a  proceeding  against  her  may  be  prosecuted,  and  the  vessel  may 
be  condemned  in  such  manner  as,  and  in  such  courts  as  ships  or  vessels  may  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  breach  of  the  laws  £Dr  the  protection  of  the  revenue. 

This  case,  therefore,  has  the  special  circumstance  that  the  act  creates  a  misdemeanor, 
and  it  certainly  places  (upon  that  point  there  can  be  no  question  according  to  the  enact- 
ment) the  parties  as  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  the  vessel  as  forfeited.  Now,  certainly 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  originally  was,  upon  the  abstract  which  was  furnished 
to  me.  that  it  would  involve  an  inquiry  into  tibe  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  present 
defendants,  who  now  appear;  and  it  raised  the  question  whether  they  had  been  guilty 
of  an  infraction  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  precisely  the 
same  matter  which  condemns  the  vessel  to  forfeiture  subjects  the  party  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Now,  generally  speaking,  there  cannot  be,  as  I  own  I  think  obviously 
there  ought  not  to  be,  two  triius  tor  the  same  alleged  offense;  one  to  try  whether  the 
ship  has  ueen  forfeited,  and  another  to  trv  whether  the  parties  are  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. If  the  ship  has  been  forfeited,  tne  pmrties  whose  conduct  led  to  the  forfeiture 
must  be  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  it  "vfould  be  a  considerable  inconvenience^ 
and  a  manifest  inconvenience,  that  there  shoiQd  be  two  trials,  possibly  with  two  dif- 
ferent verdicts ;  certainly  it  would  not  lead  to  a  creditable  administration  of  the  law. 

We  next  look  to  the  evidence  ef  what  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  said.  I  certainly  considered 
that  I  was  trying  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  defendants  upon  tiie  record.  I  stated 
I  would  admit  any  evidence  of  an  order  or  direction,  accompanied  by  an  explanation 
for  what  purpose  it  was  given,  but  I  thought  mere  admissions  or  statements  made  any- 
where to  anybody  by  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  or  his  sons,  or  his  men,  will  be  evidence  against 
the  present  defendants:  and  if  the  record,  with  its  somewhat  large  number  of  counts, 
raised  the  question  of  tne  defendants'  guilt  or  innocence,  I  should  be  of  the  same  opinion 
still. 

But  the  attorney  general  contends  that  this  raises  no  question,  as  I  understand  him, 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendants  but  merely  of  the  proprietv  of  the  seizure. 
Now,  to  explain  this,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  any  better  than  refer  to  the  instance  that 
I  gave  of  the  declaration  of  a  shoemaker,  who  was  making  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  in- 
stance is  humble  and  familiar,  and  may  be  ordinarily  called,  perhaps,  common  place, 
but  I  selected  it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  all 
who  might  hear  me  tiie  precise  view  which  I  took  of  the  matter,  and  what  I  thought 
was  the  point  to  be  decided.  I  stated  that,  in  my  Judgment,  if  the  question  were  raised 
whether  a  party  accused  of  housebreaking  were  guiltv  or  not,  you  could  not  give  in  evi- 
dence a  declaration  of  the  man  who  made  his  shoes  for  what  purpose  they  were  made. 
But  the  attorney  general  says  I  am  not  so  using  the  word.  This  is  what  I  understandi 
Mr.  Attorney,  that  you  contend.  Tou  sav  I  am  justifying  this  seizure  of  the  shoes  in  the 
hands  of  the  shoemaker,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unlawful  to  make  shoes  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  avowed  he  was  making  them,  and  that  such  shoes  were  liable  to 
seizure.  If  this  be  the  true  state  ol  t  he  case,  of  tne  facts  and  of  the  record,  it  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  illustration  that  I  gave.  The  question  is,  is  it  so  f  Now  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  this  statute  has  been  on  the  law  books  for,  I  believe,  forty-three 
yearsi  and  yet  there  has  been  no  instance  hitherto  of  any  seiAurei  and  therefore  there 
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never  can  have  been  any  decision  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  proceedin|^,  and  whether 
the  question  takes  the  aspect  contended  for  by  the  attorney  general,  which  had  belongs 
ing  to  it  some  matters  which  appeared  to  me  to  raise  a  litue  question.  And  it  is  per- 
haps equally  remarkable  that  the  yery  able  argument  that  I  heard  on  both  sides  with 
respect  t<o  this  question  of  evidence  was  not  supported  by  a  single  authority  in  point 
of  law,  except  by  the  learned  solicitor  general,  who  cited  the  case  of  Wool  way  against 
Rowe,  which  merely  decided  that  that  which  would  have  been  evidence,  the  man  being 
dead,  was  equally  evidence  the  man  being  alive ;  it  decided  that,  and  it  decided  nothing 
else,  and  I  do  not  find  that  any  question  arises  here  as  to  whether  the  party  is  dead  or 
alive.  The  discussion  does  not  turn  upon  that,  and  the  case  of  Wool  way  vs.  Rowe  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  ground  that  undoubteoly  every  statement  made  by  the  owner  of  landed 
property,  and  while  the  estate  entirely  belonged  to  him,  every  statement  which  he 
mode  during  his  lifetime,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  cut  down  his  estate,  is 
evidence  against  those  who  may  afterward  possess  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 
being  the  mw.  All  that  Wool  way  vs.  Rowe  decided  was,  that  being  the  law  in  respect 
of  the  declarations  of  a  person  deceased,  it  is  equally  the  law  with  respect  to  a  former 

Sroprietor  of  the  estate,  he  being  alive.  But  I  altogether  agree  with  what  fell  from 
ir  Hugh  Cairns,  that  that  applies  exclusively  to  real  property,  and  a  declaration,  for 
instance,  of  a  former  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  most  clearly  is  not  evidence  against 
any  subsequent  holder.  That  has  been  decided ;  I  cannot  say  over  and  over  again,  but 
it  has  been  decided,  and  has  constantly  been  acted  upon.  I  believe  that  the  same  rule 
applies  to  every  species  of  personal  property ;  the  declarations  of  those  who  once  were 
in  possession  of  it  are  not  evidence  against  those  who  afterward  lawfully  acquire  it, 
ana  who  are  in  no  way  connected  in  point  of  present  interest  with  the  persons  making 
the  declaration. 

But  then  the  question  arises  thus :  While  the  ship  was  in  the  possession  of  Miller, 
are  Miller's  declarations  evidence  f  No  doubt  they  are  against  himself,  but  are  they 
declarations  in  respect,  not  of  the  vessel  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  and  became 
the  property  of  somebody  else,  but  of  the  vessel  during  the  time  of  the  seizure,  at  which 
time  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  possession — at  least  under  the  control — of  Miller  f  Now, 
from  the  evidence  already  given,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  a 
ship-builder,  was  building  &e  ship  for  somel)ody  else.  I  shall  be  inclined  to  think  that 
he  was  hardly  capable  of  committmg  the  offense  which  is  charged  in  the  7th  section. 
I  think  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  a  mere  ship-buUder  is  such  a  person,  unless 
yon  show  distinctly  that  he  is  in  concert  with  those  who  intend  ultimately  to  dispose 
of  the  vessel.  But  the  rules  under  which  evidence  is  received  or  rejected  appear  to  me 
to  be  these :  In  a  question  of  doubt^  if  it  be  a  civil  case,  the  practice,  and  I  think  the 
correct  practice,  is  to  receive  the  evidence.  In  a  criminal  case  the  practice  is  to  reject 
the  evidehce  if  it  is  doubtfiQ.  But  the  reason  of  that  is  that  in  a  civil  case  if  any  error 
be  committed  by  the  reception  of  evidence,  it  can  be  cured  by  a  new  trial  being  claimed 
in  the  ensuing  year  in  the  court  above.  In  a  criminfj  case,  if  it  be  before  a  court  of 
assize,  or  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  although,  no  doubt,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
criminal  cases  tried  in  that  court  may  grant  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  and  ultimately  make 
it  absolute,  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  law  of  this  country  does  not  afford  the  means 
of  retrying  a  criminal  case  heard  before  a  court  of  assize  or  a  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and,  therefore,  the  rule  is  to  reject  the  evidence.  However,  that  rule  does  not  apply  to 
a  case  like  the  present,  where  there  is  provided  the  means  of  tendering  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions, which  you  cannot  do  in  ordinary  criminal  cases ;  and  where  you  have  the  means 
of  applying  to  the  court  for  a  new  trial,  which  most  certainly  may  be  done  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  secundd  oausdj  secunde  edudtur  lex,  inasmuch  as  a  new  trial  may  be  here  applied 
for,  (and  a  new  trial  certainly  may,)  I  do  not  think  that  the  rule  as  to  criminal  cases 
applies.  And  therefore,  in  a  doubtml  case  I  think  the  evidence  ought  to  be  admitted. 
I  nave  consulted  my  brother  Martin  only,  for  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  of  the  other  Judges.  He  entertains  considerable  doubt.  I  tlunk  he  is  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  evidence  is  admissible  j  and  for  that  reason,  and  for  the  reasons 
I  have  before  stated,  I  shall  now  receive  the  evidence  and  let  it  go  to  the  jury  with  such 
observations  as  may  be  made  upon  it.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Attorney,  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  tl^t  yon  tendered  before. 

Mr.  Attorney  .Genkral.  It  is  stronger,  my  lord,  but  of  the  same  class ;  it  is  decla- 
rations with  reference  to  the  ship. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Of  course  we  bow  entirely  to  the  conclusion  your  lordship  has 
expressed,  with  the  very  clear  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded ;  but,  althou^  we 
are  sorry  that  there  should  be  that  amount  of  inconvenience  in  proceeding  in  this  case, 
it  will  be  neceesaiy,  in  point  of  form,  to  reserve  the  question  in  respect  of  the  proceed- 
ing which  your  lordship  mentions  now  with  respect  to  a  bill  of  exceptions.  Your  lord- 
ship will  allow  us  at  theproper  time  to  have  the  case  put  in  that  formf 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Ton  may  either  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions,  or  move  the  court 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  only  ask  your  lordship  to  reserve  the  point. 

Lord  Chiep  Baron.  I  cannot  reserve  the  x>oint ;  all  I  can  do  is  to  take  a  note  of  it. 
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Mr.  Mellish.  In  the  bill  of  exceptions,  as  I  understand,  it  will  be  stated,  8npx)osing 
it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  your  lordship,  which  I  presume  it  would  be,  whetner  Mr. 
Miller,  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken,  was  building  the  ship  for  some  one 
else,  your  lordship  will  find  as  the  fact  (supposing  it  be  for  you)  that  he  was  buildinjg 
the  ship  for  some  one  else.  It  is  a  Tory  essential  part  of  raising  our  question,  and  it 
must  be  on  the  bill  of  exceptions. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  would  depend  upon  the  state  -of  the  evidence  at  the 
close  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Mellish.  No ;  upon  the  state  of  the  evidence  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  tender  the  question,  and  your  lordship  admits  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  that  we  should  be  dJBcnssing  now  what  may  be 
the  foim  of  the  bill  of  exceptions. 

Loio)  Chief  Baron.  You  spoke  of  tendering  a  bill  of  exceptions  yesterday,  Mr.  At- 
torney. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Tes,  my  lord;  but  the  ground  for  the  bill  of  exceptions  has 
passed  away. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Tour  bill  of  exceptions  will  not  be  tendered,  then,  I  suppose  T 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Of  course  not ;  the  question  is  admitted.  How  can  I,  ex- 
cept to  a  ruling  in  my  favor  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  With  reference  to  the  other  remark  of  the  attorney  general,  I 
think  your  lordship  will  consider  that  the  bill  of  exceptions  with  regard  to  the  time 
should  proceed  upon  the  evidence  at  present  taken,  and  not  upon  the  state  of  the  evi- 
dence at  the  close  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  bill  of  exceptions  will  come  in  in  proper  time. 

Mr.  Mellish.  I  bee  pardon,  the  bill  of  exceptions  must  be  tendered  before  the  ques- 
tion is  answered.  Bills  of  exceptions  to  the  evidence,  I  apprehend,  ought  properly  to 
be  tendered  before  the  question  is  answered. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mellish.  Then  it  cannot  be  tendered  now. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  you  had  better  leave  that  for  future  discussion. 

Mr.  Mellish.  It  is  taken,  then,  that  we  tender  it  now  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  will  tender  it  in  such  terms  as  you  think  fit,  we  can- 
not interfere  with  that.  Your  lordship's  ruling  would  now  go  to  admit  the  question, 
which,  yesterday,  after  a  short  and  not  very  perfect  discussion,  was  rejected,  namely, 
as  to  whether  any  term  was  used  by  Messrs.  Miller  in  their  yards,  descriptive  of  the 
Alexandra.    To  prove  that,  we  will  recall  that  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  you  have  got  it  already;  one  of  the  witnesses  .was  eager 
and  anxious  to  say  that  he  knew  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  evidence  will  not  occupy  a  moment. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  called  it  a  gunboat. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  not  propose  to  recall  the  witnesses,  but  one  can- 
not tell  what  kind  of  opposing  evidence  may  be  adduced.  We  go  on  with  Mr.  Da 
Costa  at  present,  upon  whose  evidence  the  second  discussion  arose. 

Mr.  John  Da  Costa  called  and  farther  examined  by  the  Queen's  Advocate: 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  think  your  lordship  was  good  enough  to  take  down  the  exact 
question  upon  which  the  discussion  arose. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  have  it. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  favor  us  bv  reading  it. 
^  Lord  .Chief  Baron.  The  question  was  this,  "  Did  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  on  that  occa- 
sion say  anything  to  you  as  to  what  the  vessel  was  intended  for  r'  The  evidence  was, 
"  I  went  to  see  the  trial  trip  of  the  Alexandra,  the  second  trial,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1863.  I  saw  the  first  trial,  but  I  cannot  say  the  precise  time  when  the  second  trial  tooK 
phice.  I  saw  Miller,  senior,  on  the  Monday,  and  I  saw  the  boat  called  the  Emperor ; " 
Then  the  question  comes,  **  Did  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  on  that  occasion,  say  anything  to  you 
as  to  what  the  Alexandra  was  intended  for  f 

Mr.  ArroRNEY  General.  I  think  the  objection  would  hardly  be  to  that  preliminary 
question,  but  to  that  which  would  follow. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  natural  answer  to  that  question  would  be  only  "  Yes.''  I 
should  call  that  rather  a  curt  and  shabby  answer  to  that;  the  proper  answer  to  that, 
and  the  natural  answer  to  that,  is  **  Yes,"  he,  did  he  said  so  and  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  next  question  would  be  the  question,  **  What  did  he 
sayr 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  witnesses  do  not  fence  in  that  sort  of  way,  unless  they  are 
told  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  objection  will  be  to  the  question  whenever  it  shall 
come,  **  What  did  he  say  t" 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  If  my  learned  friend  desires  the  witness  to  answer  **  Yes"  or 
"  No,"  I  will  not  object  to  this  question  ;  but  if  my  learned  friend  does  not  do  that,  I 
take  the  objection  now. 
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Mr.  Attorkby  Gk^teral.  Ny. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Tell  him  to  answer  "Yes"  or  "No.*^ 

Mr.  Attornet  General.  We  ask  him  the  question  and  we  leave  him  to  answer  it. 

The  Qttren's  Advocate.  I  think  there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  your  lordship's  note 
with  respect  to  the  time.  I  do  not  think  this  conversation  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  trip,  hut  at  another  time.  Let  me  put  it  affain,  first  of  all  taking  it  up  a  little 
earlier  to  make  it  quite  clear.  (To  the  witness.)  Do  you  remember  a  short  time  before 
the  Emperor  was  launched  having  a  conversation  witli  Mr.  Miller,  senior  T — ^Yes. 

When  was  the  Emperor  launched  T — On  the  8th  day  of  Jaauar^'. 

1863  f — Yes. 

You  say  you  remember  having  a  conversation  with  him,  and  now  I  ask  you  what 
that  conversation  was  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  not  answer.  My  lord,  that  would  be  a  ques- 
tion to  which  we  objoct,  and  your  lordship,  perhaps,  will  be  good  enough  to  take  uoie 
of  it. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Perhaps  I  had  better  put  it,  Had  he  a  conversation  with 
yon  about  the  Alexandra  f — Several  times. 

Now,  then,  I  will  ask  you  farther :  You  had  a  conversation  about  the  Alexandra  T — 
Yes. 

Did  he,  in  the  course  of  that  conversation,  say  anything  to  you  as  to  what  the  Alex- 
andra was  intended  for  f — On  three  different  occasions 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lord,  we  olnect  to  that  (question,  as  your  lordship  Is  aware, 
and  we  diall  tender,  with  your  lordship's  permission,  a  bill  of  exceptions  upon  it. 

The  Queen's  Advocate,  (to  the  witness.)  Now,  answer  my  question.  Did  he,  in  the 
course  of  that  conversation,  tell  you  what  she  was  intended  for  f — He  did. 

What  did  he  say  f — He  told  me  she  was  a  gunboat  for  the  southern  confederacy. 

Did  he  sav  anything  to  yon  at  that  time  about  a  contract  for  the  Alexandra? — ^He 
did,  my  lora ;  must  I  give  you  the  exact  words  that  passed? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Give  us  the  best  of  your  recollection  of  what  passed. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  The  question  is,  Did  he  say  luiy thing  to  you,  then,  about  a 
eontract  for  the  Alexandra  ? — He  said,  **  We,  coi^ointly  with  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston 
and  Company,  are  buildingthis  vessel  for  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  and  Company." 

Did  he  say  tor  whom  ?— They  were  the  agents  for  the  southern  confederacy. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Did  he  say  that  ?— Those  are  the  words  he  said. 

The  Oueen's  Advocate.  What  did  he  say  ?— They  were  the  agents ;  in  the  convev* 
sation  that  took  place  he  several  times  said  so. 

In  the  conversation  that  took  place  he  said  several  times  that  they  were  the  ageuto 
for  whom  ? — For  the  southern  confederacy. 

Had  yon  anv  other  conversations  with  him  about  the  Alexandra^  and  for  whom  she 
was  intended? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

What  did  he  say  at  those  other  times? — ^It  was  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  was  to  the  same  effect  ?— Yes. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Were  these  conversations  that  you  are  now  speaking  to 
before  or  after  the  launching  ? — Before  the  launching. 

Were  these  conversations  which  you  have  last  sp&en  to  before  or  after  the  one  you 
have  mentioned  ? — ^These  were  after. 

And  on  several  occasions  you  say  he  said  the  same  thing  ? — ^Yes. 

At  these  times  was  the  Alexandra  still  on  the  stocks  in  Messrs.  Miller's  yard  ? — She 


Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  progress  had  she  made  then?— At  the  time  of  this  con- 
versation or  before  ? 

At  the  time?— They  were  driving  copper  bolts  through  tke  timbers  and  planking  at. 
that  time. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  that  he  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing a  tug-boat  for  you? — ^Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  his  saying  anything  to  you  about  taking  away  the  men  from  your 
tas  to  lay  the  blocks  of  a  gunboat  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  as  the  reason  why  he  took  away 
the  man  fromyourtug? 

Sib  Huoh  Cairns.  IMd  he  take  away  the  men  ? 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  taking  away  the  men. 
from  working  on  your  tug  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

8nt  Hugh  Cairns.  Before  that  is  answered,  I  submit  to  your  lordship  whether  this 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  Alexandra  ? 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  The  answer  will  show. 

Those  men  were  taken  away  for  the  laying  of  the  blocks,  to  lay  the  keel  of  a  gun- 
boat. 
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At  the  time  that  he  said  that,  did  he  make  any  gesture— did  he  point  t<o  anything  f—- 
The  bloek  lay  right  close  to  onr  tug. 

Did  he  point  to  them  f— He  pointed ;  they  were  there,  and  the  men  at  work  at  them. 

Did  you  afterward  see  any  veesel  upon  these  blocks  which  he  pointed  to  f — ^Yes. 

What  vessel  t— The  Alexandra  that  is  now. 

Do  you  remember  haring  a  conyersation  with  Mr.  Miller  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Alexandra  in  Novemberi  1802  f — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  about  the  name  of  the  vessel  on  that 
occasion,  in  November,  1802  f— He  did. 

What  did  he  say  f— Alexandra. 

Tell  me  what  be  said. — He  said  that  the  vessel— the  gunboat— was  to  be  called  the 
Alexandra. 

Did  you  ask  him  any  question  why  she  was  to  be  called  the  Alexandra  T — ^I  did. 

What  was  the  question  T— I  asked  hiuiy  was  that  the  name  of  some  state  or  city,  and 
he  said  it  was. 

.  Did  be  say  where  it  was  T — He  said  it  was  in  the  southern  States ;  I  think  that  was 
the  word. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  its  agreeing  with  any  other  name  f— He  said  it  was  in 
unison  with  the  Alabama  and  the  Tiorida. 

Upon  this  point  I  will  ask,  did  he  ever  speak  of  the  Florida,  as  you  call  it,  l^  any 
other  name  T— The  Oreto. 

You  have  told  U9  about  a  conversation  In  November,  1802.  Do  you  remember  having 
a  conversation  with  him  in  December,  1802  f  Do  you  remember  having  another  con- 
versation with  him  in  the  next  month  T — ^Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  anything  in  that  conversation  being  said  about  guns  T — I  cannot 
say ;  t  do  not  remember  about  the  guns. 

You  do  not  remember  anythlh^  beiuff  said  about  guns  f— Not  in  December. 

Do  you  remember  anything  bemg  said  about  copper  T — Yes. 

What  was  it? — ^1  said  I  thought  we  had  a  great  aeal  of  copper  going  on  board  for  a 
vessel  of  that  size. 

What  did  he  say  f— He  said  it  did  not  matter ;  the  parties  that  they  were  for  did  not 
care  for  expense. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  his  saying  anything  to  you  about  a  gun  in  connection 
with  the  Alexandra,  or  guns f— Nothing;  only  gunboat,  ttiat  is  aU. 

That  is  all  you  remember  T — Yes. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Welsman  and  Captain  Tessier  f— I  know  Captain  Tesaier  quite 
well ;  Mr.  Welsman  only  slightly. 

Do  you  know  him  by  siffht ;  Mr.  Welsman,  I  mean  f— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Welsinan  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard  during  the  time  when  the  Alex- 
andra was  building  f — ^I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Did  you  see  Captain  Tessier  f 

The  QuBEN'd  Advocate.  This  is  Mr.  Welsman,  my  lord,  that  he  says  he  saw. 

To  the  witness :  Is  Mr.  Welsman  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  d&  Co.  f — 
He  is. 

They  are  merchants  at  Liverpool,  I  believe  t— Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Barox.  What  firm  f— Messrs.  Fraser.  Trenholfi  and  Company. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Did  you  see  him  more  tnan  once  t — Yes. 

Did  he  do  anything  when  he  was  there  T — ^I  saw  him  giving  orders  for  one  of  the  men 
to  work  at  this  boat. 

That  is  this  Alexandra  yon  mean  T — Yea. 

Did  you  see  him  doing  that  more  than  once? — ^The  order ;  that  was  only  once. 

Did  you  seo  him  doing  anything  else  beside  giving  orders  T — He  was  always  inspeot- 
ing  round  about. 

Alwayn  inspecting,  do  you  say  f — When  I  saw  him. 

Do  you  know  Captain  Tessier ;  I  think  you  said  you  did f— Quite  welL 

Have  you  seen  him  there  during  the  time  the  AW^andra  was  being  built  f — Yes. 

More  tnan  onceT — ^Yes. 

Have  you  seen  him  there  firequently  T — ^Yes. 

Have  you  heard  him  give  any  orders  respecting  the  gunboat  T— I  did  not  hear  him 
give  any  orders. 

Have  you  seen  him  do  anything? — He  was  always  abonther  superintending. 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Son&  you  say^  were  making  a  tug-boat  for  you ;  when  you  dealt  with 
them  under  What  name  did  you  deal  with  them ;  how  did  you  desJ  with  the  MiUerSi  as 
a  firm  or  as  a  single  person  f— I  always  took  them  as  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  yon  dealt  with  them  f — I  beUeve  the  contract  is  only  signed 
by  Mr.  Miller  himself! 

Did  yon  see  the  son  in  the  yard  ever  T — ^Yes* 

Which  son  was  that  f— Thomas. 

'  Was  he  frequently  in  the  yard  T— Always. 
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Did  jtm  tee  him  do  anytbing  yfHh  regard  to  this  boat  T--Of  course  he  had  all  to  do 
with  the  whole  of  the  yeeeels. 

Was  he  generally  saperlntending  the  business  of  the  yard  f— Decidedly. 

I  think  yon  said  yesterday  that  there  were  two  trial  trips  of  the  Emperor  f — ^Tes. 

We  will  pass  over  the  firat  trial  trip  and  come  to  the  second ;  can  yon  tell  me  the 
daite  oi  the  second  tarial  trip  of  the  Emperor  t— The  3d  of  March. 

The  3d  of  March  this  yearf — ^Yes ;  that  was  the  second  trial  trip. 

On  tiiat  occasion  did  yon  go  on  board  the  Emperor  f — X  did. 

Did  you  see  young  Mr.  Miller  on  that  occasion  f-^Tes. 

Was  he  on  board  the  Emperor  with  you  f — ^Tes. 

And  Captain  Tessier  f— Yes. 

On  that  occasion  did  Captain  Tessier,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Miller,  say  anything 
about  the  Oreto  f 

8iB  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  that.  Now,  my  lord,  this  is  certainly  a  question  rais- 
ing a  new  point.  I  hope  the  witness  will  not  answer  it  at  present.  Now,  my  lord,  here 
is  a  question  not  about  the  Alexandra  at  all,  but  about  another  ship,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  not  in  question  in  this  suit,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  way  in  the  infor- 
matiob.  and  the  relevancy  of  which  to  the  question  of  the  Alexandra,  certoinly  we  have 
got  notninff  which  can  guide  us  to  understand  it.  Now  a  statement  made  by  Captain 
Tessier  with  regurd  to  another  ship  in  couTersation  with  Mr.  Miller,  the  younger,  who 
up  to  this  moment  is  not  even  proved  to  be  a  partner  with  his  fatner,  but  rather  dis- 
proved  and  shown  not  to  be  a  partner  with  his  rather,  cannot  on  any  conceivable  prin- 
ciple be  evidence. 

XoRD  Chief  Baron.  I  had  better  take  down  the  question  exactly ;  what  was  it  f 

The  Qyteen's  Advocats.  My  lord,  the  question  is  this :  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Miller, 
the  younger,  did  Captain  Tessier  say  anything  about  the  Oreto  f 

8iB  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lord,  I  object  to  that  (Question,  and  it  becomes  a  double  objec- 
tion. Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  object  to  anything  that  Captain  Tessier  said  about  the 
Oreto,  as  beinjg  in  the  first  place  irrelevant,  and  in  the  second  place  as  being  no  evi- 
dence on  this  issue.  I  object  in  the  next  place  to  the  mode  in  which  the  question  was 
put  as  to  Captain  Tessier  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  younger,  saying  anything 
about  the  Oreto,  because  that  supposes  tha^the  answer  to  the  (]^uestion  might  be  made 
evidenoe,  because  of  its  relating  to  something  which  was  said  m  the  presence  of  Mil- 
ler, the  younger ;  Miller,  the  younger,  as  far  as  we  know,  at  the  present  time  is  a  work- 
man, or  at  least  a  person  employed  in  sujperintending  the  yard  which  belongs  to  his 
£sther,  the  fother  making  contracts  in  his  own  name.  I  do  not  know  how  anything 
said  by  or  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  younger,  can  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Karslakk.  My  lord,  I  submit  that  this  cannot  be  evidence  in  any  way.  Your 
lordship  has  admitted  evidence  as  to  what  Mr.  Miller,  the  elder,  said  with  respect  to 
the  Alexandra  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Miller,  the  elder,  had  the  'snip  upon  the  stocks  in 
the  yard.  Now  my  learned  friend  proposes  to  ask  what  Captain  Tessier,  who  was  in 
the  yard,  and  who  looked  at  all  events  at  the  vessel,  the  Alexandra,  said  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Miller,  the  younger,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  employed  in  the  yard  of 
his  fiither;  and  this  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken  ^lace,  not  as  regards  the  Alex- 
andra, but  as  rejrards  another  vessel,  the  Oreto,  at  the  time  when  the  Emi)eror  was  tin 
her  trial  trip.  Mow,  ray  lord,  unless  my  learned  friends  propose  to  ask  any  conversa- 
tion that  any  person  ever  had  with  reference  to  those  vessels,  I  submit  that  this  evi- 
dence  cannot  be  admissible.  Your  lordship  has  already  suggested  that  the  mere  fact  of 
Bamiuff  x»er8ons  as  they  are  named  here  in  this  informatum  uiK>n  the  record  cannot 
make  we  declarations  of  those  persons  evidence.  You  find  here  that  there  are  several 
persons  named  with  divers  others  unknown ;  and  according  to  the  course  of  examina- 
tion which  my  learned  friends  are  now  adopnng,  a  statement  of  any  person  who  has  at 
anytime  said  anything  with  reference  to  a  vessel,  with  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  character 
upon  her,  even  without  mentioning  her,  but  having  reference  to  another  vessel  upon 
which  they  might  fix  a  character  as  resembling  that  under  which  the  vessel  is  repre- 
sented, is  to  be  evidence  upon  this  information.  I  submit  that  it  is  inadmissible,  both 
upon  tne  ground  that  any  statements  of  Captain  Tessier  cannot  be  given  in  evidence, 
and  also  that  they  are  at  all  the  more  admisaible  as  evidence,  because  those  statements 
are  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  presence  of  a  young  person  named  Miller,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Mr.  Muler  in  whose  yard  the  vessel  was  laid  down. 

Mr.  Attornby  Grnrral.  My  lord,  I  submit  that  the  question  property  ought  to  be 
admitted.  The  first  objection  taken  to  it  is  that  it  is  irrelevant.  I  thought,  my  lord, 
fiiat  in  opening  the  case  orig^aUy,  I  had  endeavored  to  make  it  very  clear  in  what  way 
I  proposed  to  treat  evidence  with  respect  to  this  vessel,  and  another  as  relevant  t>o  the 
present  inquiry.  And  the  way  in  which  I  proposed  and  propose  to  use  the  evidence,  if 
admitted,  is  tms :  It  is  a  part  of  the  case  for  the  Crown  to  establish  the  connection, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  it,  of  persons  in  Liverpocd  whom  I  de- 
scribed, and  who  will  be  understood  by  that  description  as  agents  for  the  confederate 
government,  with  the  construction  and  with  various  arrangements  in  the  cour9e  of  the 
oonslrnetioii  of  1^  Alexandra.    Now  in  order  to  prove  that  those  persons  were  agents 
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for  the  oonfederate  govenunent  m  a  part  of  my  evideiioe,  I  proposed  and  propoae  to 
show  their  connection  witii  other  yessela  which,  beyond  all  doubt  and  question,  have 
become  and  are  war  cmiflers  in  the  confederate  navy,  the  Alabama  being  one  of  thoee 
YeweU,  and  the  Oreto  the  other.  And  thns,  at  all  events,  I  think  the  objection  of  ir- 
relevancy is  answered.    Now,  my  lord,  I  come  to  the  other  question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  They  put  it  as  irrelevant,  quoad  the  Alexandra :  it  may  be  very 
relevant  upon  another  view,  but  they  say  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Alexandra,  as 
I  nnderstsjid. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  state  again  in  a  moment  the  way  in  which  I  put  it. 
It  is  this,  that  I  show  certain  persons  interfering  and  intermeddling  more  or  lees  with 
reference  to  the  Alexandra,  and  in  order  to  give  to  thoee  persons  the  character,  to  show 
that  they  bore  the  character  which  I  assi^  to  them  of  agents  for  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment, I  propose  to  prove  their  connection  with  other  vessels,  undoubtedly  and  be- 
yond all  controversy,  as  I  shall  show  before  the  case  is  at  an  endL  the  war  vessels  of  the 
confederate  govemmeut.  My  object  is  to  give  to  those  persons  the  character  (and  that 
is  the  only  object  in  the  present  part  of  the  inquiry)  of  agents  for  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment. The  Oreto  is  one  of  those  vessels ;  we  have  it  now  that  that  was  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Miller  as  being  the  Florida,  and  therefore  that  may  be  literally  assumed.  I  shall 
show  that  the  Florida  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  sailing  as  a  cruiser  un- 
der the  confederate  flag,  acting  in  every  respect  as  a  war  vessel  ctt  the  Confederate 
States. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  evidence  upon  the  present  inquiry 
if  you  were  to  prove  that  Mr.  Miller,  the  younger,  read  a  newspaper  containing  such  and 
such  matters ;  that  would  be  just  as  good  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  am  coming  to  that  evidence  as  regards  the  statement 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  younj^r  Mmer,  but  that  is  the  seconcTobjeotion. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  question  is  this  :  "  Did  you  hear  Captain  Tessier  make  a 
statement  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  Miller  f '' 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  I  wifl  oome  to  that.  I  was  addressing  myself  to  the 
first  objection,  namely,  that  of  rolevancy. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  As  to  the  relevancy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  man  were  under 
trial  for  arson  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the  field  of  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
A,  it  would  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  say  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  arson  in  a  field 
two  or  three  fields  off :  in  one  sense  it  would  not  be  wholly  irrelevant,  because  if  there 
were  a  question  or  a  doubt  about  it,  it  would  be  highly  probable  that  the  person  who 
had  committed  the  one  would  have  committed  the  other ;  but  that  certainly  oould  not 
be  evidence.  You  see  what  you  are  bringing  it  to  is  this :  if  everything  that  was  said 
in  the  presence  of  the  younger  Mr.  Miller  is  evidence,  then  everything  the  younger 
Mr.  Miller  had  read  in  a  newspaper  would  be  evidence. 

Mif.  Attorney  Generai.  I  am  coming  to  the  objection  as  to  the  younger  Miller. 
Your  lordship  has  admitted  statements  made  by  the  elder  Miller. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  was  a  statement  relating  to  the  Alexandra.  These  are 
stat^ents  relating  to  another  vesseL 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then  as  to  the  younger  Mr.  Miller.  I  would  merely  make 
this  oDi^ervation,  he  being  the  su]perintendeut  and  manager  of  tne  business  of  his  fiither, 
I  apprehend  at  all  events,  within  the  limits  according  to  which  your  lordship  has 
already  admitted  the  conversations  with  referenoe  to  tne  Alexandra^  his  statementa 
will  stand  upon  the  same  footing. 

Lord  C^ief  Baron.  Certainly  I  have  admitted  the  statements  of  the  elder  Miller. 

Mr.  Attojiney  General.  However,  I  will  not  persist  in  the  question  after  what  haa 
fiillen  from  your  lordship. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  We  will  not  press  this  question,  my  lord,  as  to  the  Oreto. 

Lord  Chief  ^aron.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  really  important  in  an  in- 
quiry of  this  sort  that  it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  conducted  with  extreme  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  immediately,  that  if  everything  about  the  Ala- 
bamay  or  the  Florida,  that  was  said  by  anybody  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  Miller 
is  evidence,  then  everything  that  the  younger  Miller  ever  read  or  did,  or  ever  heard 
anybody  say,  would  come  in  the  same  way,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  going  as  far  as 
this. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  We  will  connect  it  with  the  Alexandra^  my  lord,  by-and-by. 
(To  the  witness.)  When  this  objection  was  taken  we  were  on  board  the  Kmperor,  and 
you  say  that  Ciwtain  Tessier  and  Mr.  Miller,  junior,  were  there.  I  had  ask»d  a  ques- 
tion about  the  Oreto,  which  my  lord  rules  ought  not  to  be  put. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  Or  rather  you  do  not  press  the  question. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  No,  my  lord,  the  qnestibn  is  withdrawn.  I  only  meant  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  witness.  On  this  occasion,  when  you  were  so  on  board  the  Em- 
peror with  Captain  Tessier  and  Mr.  Miller,  did  Mr.  Miller  say  anything  to  you  about  the 
Alexandra? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lord,  assumin^^  that  that  question  is  to  briuff  out  what  was 
said,  and  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  elicitmg  a  mere  answer  '^  Yes'^  or  ''No,''  then  I  think 
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it  Fftises  a  qneetioQ  whlcli  is  not  at  all  covered  by  your  lordship's  raling  np  to  this  time ; 
and  I  will  now  take  your  lordship's  Judgment  upon  it.  The  evideuce  up  to  this  time 
stands,  aa  I  understand,  in  ihlB  way:  There  was  a  ship  building  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, senior;  his  name  was  on  the  yard ;  and  the  only  person  who  has  been  bronght  for- 
ward who  has  had  any  dealings  with  them  is  the  present  witness.  The  present  witness 
has  told  us  that  he  had  one  d^iHng*  namely,  a  contract  which  he  had  with  them,  and 
that  that  contract  was  signed  by  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  in  his  own  name.  It  stands  thus: 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  eyidenoe  that  the  son  was  other  than  as  he  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  evidence,  the  superintendent  or  the  agent  in  some  way  in  the  yard,  lap- 
prebend  that  a  very  different  question  there  arises  from  that  which  has  been  already 
ruled  by  your  lordship.  Of -course,  we  bow  entirely  to  your  lordship's  ruling  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Miller,  the  owner  of  the  yard,  in  whose  possession  the  ship  was,  nnder 
whatever  circumstances,  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  But  now  we  come  to  a  wholly 
different  inquiry,  and  I  ask  this  question :  Is  every  person  in  the  yard,  engaged  upon 
the  ships,  an  agent  or  a  workman  of  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  whether  he  is  a  clerk,  or 
sojierintendent,  or  book-keeper,  or  foreman,  or  Joiner,  or  anything  else  f  Is  anything 
he  says,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  yard  in  regard  to  the  Alexandra,  evidence  against, 
really  I  do  not  know  whom,  against  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  agiunst  other  persons,  such  as 
those  whom  I  represent  upon  this  inquiry  f  If  so,  in  the  second  place,  shsJl  we  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  everything  which  Mr.  Miller,  Junior,  every  foreman,  joiner,  or  engi- 
neer says  at  a  dinner,  at  a  trial  trip  of  another  steamer,  walking  in  the  street  in  a  gos- 
siping conversation,  or  anywhere  you  please  to  lay  the  venue,  is  to  be  evidence  either 
against  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  or  against  tiie  defendants  in  the  present  inquiry.  I  appre- 
hend, my  lord,  that  vonr  ruling  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  go  to  tnat,  and  I  take 
leave  to  take  this  objection  nt)on  this  point  as  one  entirely  uncovered  by  anything 
which  your  lordship  has  decided  up  to  this  moment,  and  one  which  requires  autnority 
to  support  it,  which  we  have  not  heard. 

Mr.  Attornet  General.  Your  lordship  has  already  determined  that  the  declarations 
of  Mr.  Miller,  the  father,  with  reference  to  the  Alexandra,  while  on  the  stocks  in  his 
yard,  are  admissible  in  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Barok.  The  ship  was  then  in  his  possession  and  under  his  control. 

Mr.  Attornet  Oeneral.  Then,  my  lord,  I  submit  that  the  statement  of  the  son  at 
the  same  time  while  the  ship  was  on  the  stocks,  and  with  reference  to  that  ship,  are 
admissible  on  the  same  grounds. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  sufficient  CTldence  to 
show  that  Miller,  junior,  was  a  partner. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground,  because  if  he  was  not  a 
partner  it  would  be  impossible.  As  regards  partnership  we  have  this  evidence.  It  is 
stated,  not  very  regularly,  but  it  came  out,  that  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  witness 
was  signed  bv  the  other  alone,  but  he  says  that  in  dealing  with  the  people,  whoever 
they  were,  wno  carried  on  the  business  of  the  ship  building  yard,  they  dealt  with  him 
under  the  name  of  Miller  and  Sons. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No  ;  pardon  me,  they  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  asked, 
what  were  the  dealings  f  and  he  said,  I  had  a  dealing  with  him  on  a  contract  signed  by 
the  father. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  CTo  the  witness.)  Have  you  ever  had  more  than  one 
dealing  with  them  f — Only  this  one. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Was  this  particular  son  one  of  the  partners  f 

The  Attorney  General.  I  cannot  put  it  tiiat  there  is  evidence  that  the  son  was  a 
pMtner. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Then  any  statement  made  by  young  Miller  is  no  more 
than  a  statement  of  any  other  workman  in  the  yard. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  put  it  on  this  ground,  that  although  a  statement  made 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Speers,  who  was  the  foreman  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com- 
pany, it  has  been  admitted  in  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  That  was  coupled  with  some  act. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  I  say  on  the  ground  that  he  was  superintending  the 
oonstmction  of  machinery. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  He  was  giving  a  direction.  I  will  go  back  if  you  like 
to  his  evidence. 

Sir  Hcoh  Cairns.  Tour  lordship  is  quite  accurateb  Mr.  Speers  said,  Take  the  machi- 
nery to  a  certain  place. 

Lord  Chief  Bahon  Polixmtk.  This  is  a  conversation  on  board  the  Emperor  during 
the  trial  trip.  If  the  partnership  of  Miller  and  Son  were  proved  so  as  to  make  Thomas 
Miller  a  partner,  I  should  receive  the  statement  on  the  same  ground  on  which  I  received 
that  of  the  fiither. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  make  this  further  remark  only,  that  Miller,  Junior, 
in  one  important  particular,  stands  on  the  same  footing  on  which  his  fother  stands, 
namelv,  that  he,  equally  with  bis  father,  is  one  of  the  persons  named  in  this  record  and 
comprised  in  the  stotement  of  the  fitting  out  and  keeping  up  this  vessel. 
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Lord  Chibf  Baron  Pollock.  The  fact  of  its  beins  on  the  record  ie  nothing  nnlees 
there  is  some  evideuoe  to  connect  it  with  the  Alexaoara. 

The  80LICITOB  Gknkral.  The  ^und  we  submit  to  your  lordship  is  shortly  this,  that 
MiUer,  Juuior,  is  proved  by  the  witness  to  have  had  the  entire  superintendence  of  the 
whole  of  the  business  of  the  yard  and  the  construction  of  the  Alexandra  in  particular. 
That  being  so,  in  the  course  of  his  employment  he  ^foeB  on  this  trial  trip  as  a  matter  of 
business.  One  of  the  ships  built  in  the  yard  is  built  under  his  superintendence— and 
during  the  whole  time  while  that  conversation  is  going  on  the  construction  of  the 
Alexandra  under  his  superintendence  is  also  in  progress.  I  would  submit  to  your  lord- 
ship, therefore,  that  the  res  gesUs  concerning  tne  Alexandra  on  which  this  witness  is 
employed,  as  superintendent  in  the  yard,  are  suificiently  connected  in  point  of  time  and 
circumstauces  with  the  time  and  circumstances  of  this  conversation  to  make  it  admis- 
sible, bearing  in  mind  that  this  trial  trip  of  the  superintendence  and  partnership  of  the 
yard  is  itselia  matter  of  evidence  as  far  as  the  business  of  the  yard  is  concerned.  As 
a  partnership  it  stands  in  an  inconclusive  state ;  but  I  think  that  the  witness  did  dia- 
tinctly  say  tnat  he  made  his  dealings  as  with  Uie  firm,  altliou^  a  particular  contract 
was  signed  by  the  father. 

Lord  Chdsf  Baron  Pollock.  He  said  he  never  had  but  one  dealing  with  him. 

The  Solicitor  Gkneral.  Never,  my  iord,  but  this. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  The  inference  from  that  is  that  the  firm  was  under  the 
name  of  Miller  and  Son,  and  old  Miller  dealt  under  the  name  of  Miller  and  Son. 

Lord  Chujif  Baron  Pollock.  He  was  not  a  partner.  He  was  clearly  nothing  but  a 
servant,  and  his  declaration  in  giving  directions  would  be  evidence,  but  I  think  not  lua 
conversations  on  board  the  Emperor. 

The  Solicitor  General.  If  that  should  be  so  the  only  other  remark  I  venture  to 
submit  to  your  lordship  is  this :  If  in  fact  the  father  carried  on  his  business  under  the 
firm  of  Miller  and  Sous,  he  was  clearly  holding  ant  his  sons,  or  one  of  them,  and  that 
the  son  in  the  yard,  to  the  world  as  a  partner,  and  that  put  him,  so  fSar  as  the  world  is 
concerned,  prima  facie  in  that  position. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  I  don't  know  how  many  sons  he  has,  or  which  son  he 
held  out  as  a  partner. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  We  will  not  press  that  question,  my  lord* 

We  were  on  the  question  as  to  the  time  when  joxx.  were  on  board  the  Emperor  on  thia 
trial  trip.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  put  to  you  before  that  you  had 
seen  Captain  Tessier  often  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard  f — Yes. 

I  want  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  particular  occasion.  Do  you  remember  after 
the  Emperor's  trial  trip^  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  after  the  first  or  the  second,  but 
it  was  after  one  of  the  trial  trips  of  the  Emperor— do  vou  remember  being  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Emperor  with  Mr.  Miller,  senior  T — ^He  was  in  the  cabin  when  I  was  there. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Was  this  at  the  trial  trip  t 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  was  aftw  the  trial  trip. 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  Was  it  after  the  first  or  second  trial  trip  T 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  (To  the  witness.)  Was  that  after  the  first  or  second  trial 
trip  f — The  second. 

Now,  on  that  occasion  do  you  remember  whether  young  Mr.  Miller  came  down  and 
called  to  his  father  f—He  did. 

What  did  he  say  to  his  father  T 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Wait  a  minute  before  you  answer  that  question. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Did  he  say  anything  to  his  father  f— Did  voung  Mr.  Miller 
sa^  anything  to  his  father  f  Just  answer  the  question  simply  f — He  told  him  that  Cap- 
tain Tessier  wanted  him. 

What  did  Miller  do  f — He  came  up. 

Did  yon  go  with  him  f— Yes,  I  was  up  close  with  him. 

Did  you  both  go  on  deck  T — Yes. 

You  and  old  Mr,  Miller  f — Yes. 

And  then  were  you  and  old  Mr.  Miller,  and  young'Mr.  Miller,  and  Captain  Tessier  on 
deck  at  the  same  time  f— Yes. 

Did  Captain  Tessier  on  that  occasion  sav  anything  to  Miller,  senior,  about  the  Alex- 
andra—first of  all,  say  ^'  Yes  "  or  '*  No."    Did  he  say  anything  r--He  did. 

What  did  he  say  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Now,  wait  a  moment.  This  is  a  statement,  my  lord,  made  by 
Captain  Tessier  to  Miller,  senior. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  We  do  not  know  what  it  was  yet.  I  have  only  asked  him 
if  he  said  anything. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No.  I  ouite  agree.  The  question  is,  did  he  say  anything  about 
the  Alexandra  f  I  apprehend,  my  lord,  that  a  statement  made  by  Captain  Tessier, 
who  has  no  control  over  the  Alexandra,  to  Mr.  Miller,  senior,  cannot  be  evidence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Captain  Tessier's  name  is  in  the  information,  but  still  that  doea 
not  make  it  evident. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  not  on  that  ground. 
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Lord  Chief  Babok  Poixock.  That  is  not  the  grouncL  That  is  merely  a  notice 
^ven. 

Sir  Hugh  Caukns.  Does  your  lordship  think  it  falls  in  the  same  ruling  as  yon  hare 
already  given. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Poixook.  Since  I  have  admitted  what  Milleri  senior,  said,  I 
mnst  admit  what  is  said  to  him  in  reference  to  the  ship. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Ton  will  allow  ns  to  take  objection  to  this  as  we  did  to  the  other. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  Captain  Teasier  sav  anything  to  Mr. 
Miller,  senior^  respecting  the  oonstmction  of  the  Alexandra  T-^He  did. 

What  was  it  he  said  f 

The  Attorney  General.  I  may  state,  my  lord,  that  this  is  the  question  we  wish  to 
put.  It  is  merely  to  alter  the  form.  Instead  of  the  question  which  my  friend  ol]|Jected 
to,  instead  of  having  the  question  generally,  did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  Alexandra  f 
We  put  the  question,  did  he  say  anything  as  to  ^e  construction  of  the  Alexandra  T— 
Yea. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  He  did?— Tes. 

Tell  us  what  he  said  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  Alexandra  f — He 
wanted  the  combings  of  the  hatch  higher. 

That  is  what  he  md  f — Tes. 

Did  he  say  how  much  higher  he  wanted  them  t — ^Three  inches,  I  think  it  was. 

Of  what  hatch  T— The  .main  hatch. 

Did  Miller,  senior,  make  any  answer  T — He  did. 

What  did  he  say  f — ^He  said  he  would  not  do  it.    It  was  according  to  contract. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  What  was  done  was  according  to  contract  T — Yes. 

Bat  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  not  according  to  contract  f — No. 

The  Quern's  Advocate.  That  is,  that  Mr.  Miller  said  he  would  not  do  it,  because 
what  was  done  had  been  done  according  to  contract  T — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake: 

How  long  have  yon  lived  in  Liverpool  T— I  was  bom  in  Liverpool. 

What  was  your  first  occupation  in  business ;  keeping  a  sailors'  boarding-liouse  f — 
No,  sir. 

Was  that  yonr  seeond  ooenpationf— I  am  dealine  in  sailors. 

I  did  not  ask  vou  that.    Did  you  keep  a  sailors' boarding-house f — ^My  mother  did. 

Did  yon  keep  it  afterward  T — ^Yes. 

Do  you  keep  it  still  f— -No. 

Now  yon  are  a  member  of  the  tug  company  and  also  ^pply  erews  to  vessels  t — ^A 
wbatr 

Are  yon  a  member  of  the  tug  company  t — ^Yes. 

Do  you  snpply  crews  to  vessels  t-^o  ships, 

Do  yon  arrange  to  do  that  under  the  sup^ntendenoe  of  those  in  authority  under 
€he  possen^perB^  act  f— No. 

Yon  got  into  a  little  difilcul^  with  them  on  the  subject  once,  did  yon  not  t— Yes.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  was  agent  for  the  ship  in  that  ease. 

Yon  were  amit  to  the  ship,  and  shipped  men  on  board,  and  l^ey  came  off  to  yon,  and 
jon  were  fined  f — ^I  was  fined,  certainly,  but  they  were  passengers. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.    For  what  were  you  fined  f— A  breach  of  the  passenger 


Now  yon  are  part  owner  of  the  tng  Emperor  f — I  am. 

Was  the  Hnddersfleld  being  built  by  Mr.  Miller  T— The  Hndd^sfleld  was  on  the  star- 
'bamtd  side  of  the  £mx>eror. 

Then  the  Phantom  was  on  the  other  sidef — On  the  port  side. 

Theae  three  were  lying  abreast  f — ^They  were. 

Was  the  Alexandra  astern  of  the  Emperor  T— No,  ahead  of  her. 

Now  the  Emperor  was  your  tug  f — Yes. 

When  was  she  laid  down  f — ^About  some  time  in  August.  I  think  she  should  have 
been  laid  down  some  time  before  they  did  lay  her  down.  She  was  delayed  for  these 
other  vessels. 

In  August,  1803 1— Yes. 

And  when  was  she  delivemd  to  your  oomnany  f — I  do  not  know  that  she  is  delivered 
vet ;  I  cannot  tell ;  I  don't  know  whether  the  certificate  is  got  or  not.  The  manager 
is  in  court,  and  he  will  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Bat  yon  know  that  in  consequence  of  the'  dispute,  Mr.  Miller  has  brought  an  action 
against  yon  and  the  rest  of  your  co-directors  f — ^I  am  quite  ignorant  of  it. 

Yon  do  not  know  whether  an  action  has  been  brought  agalust  you  or  not  f— No. 

You  are  a  happy  man.  Will  you  swear  that  you  nave  not  bad  an  action  brought 
against  you  f— I  will  swear  that  1 4id  not  know  that  Mr.  Miller  has  brought  an  acUon 
against  me, 

WUl  you  swear  there  is  not  an  action  going  on  at  the  present  time  against  yon  f — 
That  I  will  not. 
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Has  it  never  been  nnder  yonr  notice  T— -Never  broaght  to  my  notioob 

The  Phantom,  Captain  Tessier  commanded,  did  he  not  t — ^He  took  her  away  firom  this 
port — ^from  Liverpool. 

And  was  he  generally  down  at  the  Phantom  at  the  time  of  her  being  built  f— Both 
at  the  gunboat  and  at  her. 

I  did  not  ask  yon  that  question  f — He  was  at  both. 

Was  he  frequently  down  at  the  Phantom  during  the  time  she  was  building  T — ^He  was, 
and  at  the  gunboat. 

I  did  not  ask  you  that  question. — ^I  am  answering  you  both. 

I  ask  you  about  the  Phantom  t — ^If  you  ask  me  whether  he  was  coming  there,  I  must 
tell  you  what  he  was  doing. 

I  ask  you  about  the  Phantom.  Tou  can  tell  us  about  the  other.  I  ask  you  now 
about  the  Phantom  f — ^He  was  at  both  vessels. 

You  say  you  saw  him  give  an  order  on  board  the  Alexandra  t— I  did  not  see  him ;  Mr. 
Welsman,  not  Captain  "^^ssier. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  No,  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Karslake.  He  said,  *^  I  did  not  hear  him  give  orders ;"  he  ''was  about  superin- 
tending.^ 

I  observed  you  dwelt  particularly  on  the  word  ''saw;''  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Wels- 
man  give  an  order  T — I  did. 

What  was  it  f — ^He  told  a  man  to  knock  off;  he  was  doing  something  different  to  his 
wishes,  and  the  man  did  knock  off 

That  is,  he  stopped  work  f — ^He  stopped  work  and  went  away. 

Did  you  see  the  Alexandra  launched  f — ^No. 

Do  you  know  that  she  was  launched  on  the  day  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  came  to 
London  f — I  could  not  tell  the  day ;  I  do  not  know. 

Was  that  about  the  time  T — I  do  not  know. 

You  live  at  Liverpool  f — I  do ;  but  that  is  a  long  way  fkrom  the  place  where  this  ves- 
sel is  built.    It  is  away  to  the  north  end. 

You  do  not  know  n[inch  about  what  was  goin^^  ou  f— When  I  was  there  I  did. 

How  many  times  were  you  there  f — ^Twenty  tunes. 

Will  you  swear  that  f — Yes. 

Were  you  ever  there  more  than  four  times  during  the  time  the  vessel  was  building  f^ 
Yes. 

You  were  f — Oh  yes. 

Now,  on  this  trial  trip  of  the  Emperor  that  you  have  spoken  of,  the  second  trial  trip, 
there  was  a  cbampaffue  luncheon  f — No.  s 

Was  there  at  the  first  trial  trip  T — ^I  believe  there  was.  I  had  nothing  to  do  ¥rith  thfl 
champagne.    I  do  not  drink  it. 

What  did  you  drink  T — ^I  drank  a  little  wine,  I  think  it  was. 

Champagne  is  wine.    Was  this  rather  a  merry  party  on  the  Emperor  f — ^Not  at  all. 

A  dull  one  f— They  kept  it  to  themselves.  There  was  a  lot  by  themselves.  We  kept 
to  ourselves;  the  directors  with  me. 

Do  you  recollect  the  second  occasion  T — ^Perfectlv  well. 

Who  had  you  on  board  on  that  occasion  T— Mr.  Thomas  Miller.  Do  you  want  to  know 
the  whole  of  them  T 

Tliey  were  not  very  numerous,  were  they  T — ^There  were  only  five  or  six  of  them. 
There  were  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  Captain  Tessier,  Mr.  Speers,  Mr.  Cawkhill,  Mr.  Green, 
myself,  Mr.  Cairns,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Captain  McStokar. 

And  Mr.  Mcllroy  T— No. 

Mr.  Cawkhill  is  a  brother  director? — ^He  is  our  manager,  and  he  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Who  sent  for  you,  or  who  came  to  you  to  give  some  information  on  this  suljjjeot  f — 
No  person. 

Yon  went  of  your  own  accord? — ^Do  yon  want  me  to  tell  you,  sir  T 

No,  I  do  not.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question.  Who  did  yon  first  give  any  infor- 
mation to  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  Alexandra  f— The  oonsul  asked  me. 

Who  did  you  give  information  to  T   Was  it  to  the  consul  f — ^The  oonsul  asked  me. 

I  do  not  ask  you  what  he  asked  T — I  am  not  an  informer. 

Who  did  jrou  first  speak  to  about  the  Alexandra  f — ^The  oonsuL 

The  American  consul  f — Yes. 

What  is  his  name  t — ^Dudley. 

When  first  did  you  go  to  him  t«-He  sentunotefor  me  alter  the  3d  of  March;  I  think 
it  was  the  4th. 

When  fixstt— After  the  trial  trip;  after  the  3d  of  March. 

Do  you  mean  after  the  trial  trip  of  the  Emperor  T— Yes. 

The  second  trial  trip? — Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Did  you  also  go  to  Messrs.  Duncan,  Squarey  and  Company  t— No. 

Have  you  seen  them  t — ^I  have  since. 
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Aie  tlie  solicitors  to  the  American  consul  and  goTermnent  at  Llveipool  f —I  do  not 
know  that. 

Did  yon  go  to  Mr.  Hamel  and  be  examined  before  him  T — ^I  did. 

Was  that  after  you  had  seen  the  American  consul  and  aft«r  yon  had  seen  Dnncan, 
Sqoarey  and  Company  f — I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  Dnncan,  Sqnarey  and  Com- 
pany.   Oh  I  yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon.    Tes,  it  was  after. 

Can  you  give  ns  the  date  of  your  eoinff  to  see  Mr.  Hamel  after  seeing  the  consul  and< 
Duncan,  Sqnarey  and  Company! — iconTd  not  give  you  the  date. 

Tell  me  about  when  it  was? — It  was  after  this;  some  time  in  March.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  am  not  certain  about  it ;  I  should  not  like  to  say. 

Did  yon  see  McOnire,  the  detective  T— I  saw  him  after  I  got  out  of  the  custom-house. 

You  saw  him  there  f — ^Tes. 

Was  he  goiuff  in  as  you  were  coming  out  f — ^He  was  going  in. 

Tou  hare  spoken  aoout  some  blocks  in  the  yard.  Were  those  blocks  under  the  Phan- 
tom f — They  were  under  the  gunboat. 

Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  I  suppose  you  must.    I  asked  von  about  the  Phantom. 

The  Quixn's  Advocate.  We  have  nothing  to  re-examine  him  upon,  my  lord. 

Mr.  John  Whjson  Green  called  and  sworn  and  examined  by  the  Queen's  Aptocatb  : 

I  believe,  Mr.  Oreen,  yoa  are  a  ship-bnilder  in  Liverpool  f— Tee. 

Of  very  considerable  experlenoe,  I  believe? — I  have  been  f<Nr  many  years  a  ship- 
baUder. 

Do  yoQ  remember  being  leqneeted  to  look  at  a  vessel  called  the  Alexandra  T — ^I  do. 

When  was  that  f — ^A  fortnight  back. 

For  what  psrpoee  were  yon  requested  to  look  at  her  f-«To  make  a  report  of  my  opin- 
ion as  to  what  purpose  she  was  bnilt  for.' 

Did  yon  go  and  look  at  herf — I  cUd. 

Did  you  examine  herf — I  did. 

Now,  Mr.  Qreen,  will  yon  be  so  good  as  to  tell  mv  Icnrd  and  the  jury  what  was  the 
result  of  yonr  examination,  what  opinion  you  formed? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Do  not  ask  him  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  All  he  can  tell  yon  must  be  the  facts. 

The  Quxbn'b  Adtooatb.  Yea,  my  lord.  > 

What  did  you  find  ? — On  going  on  board  ? 

How  waa  she  bnilt?— -I  found  ner  bulwarks  differently  ibrmed  from  any  merchant 
vessel,  or  any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel  of  war. 

Will  yon  go  on  if  yon  please  with  the  description  ?  Of  what  timber  was  she  boilt  ? — 
The  bolwftrks,  to  which  I  first  alluded,  as  being  difVorent  from  any^her  vessel  but  a 
ship  of  war,  were  composed  of  very  tmok  planks,  three  inches  thick  inside  and  out. 

Lord  CHKr  Baron  Pollock.  What  was  it?— It  was  teak. 

The  Qubbn's  Advocate.  What  was  the  thickness? — ^The  inside  and  the  outside 
planks  were  three  inches  thick  in  the  lower  part,  and  two  and  a  half  inehes  thick  in 
the  upper  part,  and  they  were  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  That  would  be  from 
the  deck  to  the  top. 

Do  I  understand  from  yon  thai  that  is  an  nnnsnal  thickness  fixr  a  merchant  ves- 
sel?—Yes. 

Had  she  any  masts  ?— She  had  three  masts. 

Had  she  a  propeller  ? — Yes,  herpropeller  is  under  water. 

Wliat  were  her  dimensions  ?  How  long  was  hhe  ? — ^Her  length  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  and  a  half  feet,  and  her  breadth  about  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet.  She 
was  not  particularly  measured — ^not  to  the  plumb  line — but  sufficientlv  near  to  obtain 
an  approximation.  Bhe  measnred  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  tons,  builder's 
measurement. 

Did  yoa  observe  her  rodder  f— The  rudder  was  very  strong,  and  a  very  thick  formed 
rudder — nnnsually  so. 

Was  it  thicker  and  stronger  than  would  be  used  tbr  a  merchant  tcsscI  ?— It  was. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  bulwarks ;  did  you  observe  anything  about  the  bulwarks^ 
so^  atimBgements  made  lor  the  npx>er  part  of  the  bulwarks  to  be  fitted  up  with  any- 
thmg  ? — I  discovered  several  iron  stanchions  fi>r  hammock  racks  which  were  not  put 
up,  but  there  were  arrangements  being  made  ibr  the  staples  to  recefve  them.  They 
were  on  board,  but  there  were  staples  m  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  receive  them. 

What,  in  yonr  Judgment,  were  tiie  hammock  racks  for  ?— For  hammocks. 

Is  that  usual  on  board  a  merchant  ship  ?•— Very  seldom. 

Did  yon  observe  the  arrangement  of  tne  deck— was  there  anything  peculiar?-— Hie 
senttles  <ir  hatchways  were  not  suited  fi>r  a  merchant  vessel. 

Would  yon  tell  his  lordship  wore  they  or  were  they  not  of  the  same  kind  as  yon  would 
find  on  bmud  a  man-of-war  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

They  were  of  the  same  kind  ?-— As  a  smaU  class  man-of-war. 

Did  yon  observe  the  engines  and  the  boilers?— No,  they  were  only  partially  np^ 

Did  you  observe  whether  there  was  any  particular  space  before  the  boilers  ?— -Yea.    • 
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What  was  that  f — I  oovld  not  Bay  what  that  would  be  appropriated  for ;  there  was 
an  entrance  to  it  by  a  narrow  scuttle,  not  suificiently  large  tor  a  hatchway,  it  would 
auit  a  narrow  staircase. 

Was  this  particular  space  before  the  boiler  usual  in  merchant  Tesselsf— Tea,  in  mer- 
chant vessels  built  for  car^o. 

Was  it  fitted  for  carrying  cargo  f— No,  because  there  was  no  hatchway,  there  was 
only  a  narrow  scuttle. 

It  was  not  fitted  for  carrying  cargo,  because  there  was  no  hatch wi^f — ^No,  it  was 
only  what  misht  be  termed  a  narrow  scuttle,  which  does  not  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  hatchway. 

Did  you  observe  the  forecastle  f — ^I  observed  that  it  was  not  fitted  for  a  merchant's 
forecastle,  but  as  I  have  seen  vachts  and  small  vessels  of  war. 

Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  observe  a  cooking  apparatus  f — ^Yes,  there  was  a  cooking 
apparatus  in  the  forecastle,  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pec^le. 

Was  that  the  kind  of  cooking  apparatus  which  is  usual  on  board  merchant  vessels  f— 
Only  on  board  of  pa6senp;er  vessels ;  merchant  vessels  which  are  passenger  vessels  have 
as  large  and  larger  cooking  apparatus,  or  ships  which  go  on  long  voyaees  have  as  large. 

But  a  common  merchantman  would  not  have  so  large  an  apparatus  f— No,  not  a  small 
Tessel  like  that. 

Did  you  observe  the  oabin  f — ^Yee,  I  did ;  so  much  as  was  pat  up  of  it. 

Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  it  f — ^Yes;  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  two  oompart- 
ments,  which  would  either  be  fitted  for  pantries,  but  they  were  larger  than  pantriee 
are,  as  I  have  seen  parsers^  or  offleers'  cabiaa  and  also  the  oabias  of  nedioal  offieers 
fitted. 

As  jaa  have  seen  puaera'  and  naedieal  oAoera'  oabina  fitted  f— Yea ;  ooaie what  similar 
in  their  fittings. 

What  did  you  find  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  cabin!— Theie  weiie  two  aleefdng 
berths,  each  with  a  bed  place  and  drawers  under  the  bed  place. 

Yon  foond  two  sleeping  zooms  on  the  starboard  side  t— i  ea ;  they  are  sometimeB  called 
rooms  and  sometimes  berths. 

With  beds,  and  drawers  underneath  the  bedSi  you  aay f^-Yes ;  drawers  underneath  the 
beds. 

Was  there  a  third  room  f — ^There  was  a  third  room,  but  it  was  not  Appropriated.  I 
cannot  say  what  it  was. 

But  there  was  a  third  room  f— There  was  a  small  room  fitted  as  a  pantry,  whioh  I 
mi^t  represent  as  being  at  the  foot  of  the  entrance  of  the  cabin. 

Was  that  the  one  you  apoke  of  Just  now,  or  another  one  f — ^No. 

You  have  spoken  as  to  the  starboard  aide ;  now  teU  m^  as  to  the  port  aide  f — ^I  think 
there  was  one  cabin  with  one  bed  ]^Aoe  on  the  port  side. 

What  sort  of  a  room  was  that  f—- The  bedroom  waa  similar  to  thecoe  on  the  starboard 
aide. 

What  kind  of  a  room  did  it  appear  to  be  destined  fat  t— -There  was  a  room  befine  the 
bedroom  whioh  did  not  appear  to  be  appropriated*  X  coold  not  say  what  that  was  in- 
tended for. 

Was  there  aa  after  cabin  f— Yea ;  a  small  after  cabin. 

How  large  was  that  f — ^Nine  or  ten  feet.    I  am  not  sure  about  the  exact  siae. 

Did  you  observe  the  deck  beams  f — They  weva  closer  together  than  ia  usually  required 
in  merchant  vessels. 

Now,  I  will  ask  yon  yonr  opinion  aa  a  gentleman  of  science  conversant  with  ship- 
building. I  will  mk  you  lor  what  purpose  do  you  conceive  that  the  Alexandra  waa 
constructed. 

Sis  Hugh  Cajkhb.  I  object  to  that ;  that  is  simply  a  qV'Mtioa  which  may  become 
material  for  the  Jury. 

JjObd  Cbocf  Bajion  Pollock.  He  hae  stated  already  that  it  waa  unfit  lor  a  merchant 
vesseL 

Tlie  QuxBM'g  Advooats.  I  was  only  going  to  put  the  queatfton  aa  I  ahonld  to  an  ex- 
pert in  these  matters. 

The  Lord  Cbixv  Babov  Pollock.  You*  cannot  do  that,  becanae  there  is  no  expert  re- 
quired.   He  haa  not  come  here  in  the  charaeter  cf  an  expert^ 

You  are  a  ahipbailder  t— Yes,  my  lord. 

The  Qusmr'a  Ai>vocatb.  Therefore  he  is  a  akilled  man. 

Lord  Chxxv  Bason  Poulock.  I  ean  only  take  faota  firom  him.  What  oocnia  to  me 
as  the  proper  course  is  to  get  firom  the  witness  fiwta* 

The  Qubsm'c  AdVooatk.  I  have  this  alraadjr. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Then  let  the  Jury  form  their  Judgment  on  them.  Bat 
fn  a  man  to  say.  In  my  opinion  this  vessel  was  unfitted  for  anch  and  such  a  purpose, 
is  usurping  the  nmotions  of  the  Jury; 

The  Quern's  Advocate.  I  will  state  the  question  first  to  your  lordaUp.  The  witness 
need  not  anawer  it.  But  I  was  about  to  pat  this  qoestion :  <'  Was  ahcy  in  your  judg- 
ment, adapted  for  a  merchant  ship,  or  £nr  a  vessel  of  war  f  ' 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Or  for  a  yaehtf 

The  Quken's  Adyogatx.  Yes,  my  lord,  or  for  »  yacht. 

Lord  Chief  Babon  Pollock.  The  non-adaptation  to  a  merchant  yesael  I  have 
already. 

The  Qujsbk's  Advocate.  Then  I  will  how  to  your  lordship's  ruling,  hut  I  thought  as 
an  expert  he  might  answer  the  question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  He  says  in  one  part  that  she  was  fitted  for  a  yacht  and 
therefore  might  be  used  as  a  yacht  or  as  a  small  yessel  of  war. 

CroM-ezamined  by  Mr.  Eabslaks  ;  • 

Tour  business  lately  has  been  more  in  repairing  vessels  than  building  them? — Yes. 

I  am  right  in  assuming  that  for  fiye-and-twenty  years  last  past  you  have  not  built  a 
vessel  at  all  f — I  think  much  later  than  that. 

Tben  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  may  say  that  you  have  not  built  a  vessel  at  all  f — 
About  twenty  years. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  The  last  vessel  you  built  was  twenty  years  agof — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Where  is  your  ship-building  yard,  or  rather  your  ship-repairing 
yard  T — ^In  Boundary  street,  Liverpool. 

I  suppose  there  are  great  improvements  being  made  constantly  in  vessels? — ^No; 
there  may  be  alterations,  but  very  few  improvements  of  late  years. 

You  say  improvements,  not  alterations? — ^Alterations  are  not  improvements. 

Then  the  science  of  ship-buildinff  has  stood  still  since  you  gave  up  building  ships  ? — 
No ;  it  stood  still  before  I  gave  up  building. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  There  are  not  many  alterations  that  are  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Karslaks.  None,  he  says,  my  lord. 

Just  one  word  about  the  bulwarks  of  this  vessel.  You  say  they  are  peculiarly 
strong? — I  do. 

Does  your  knowledge  enable  you  to  tell  me  whether  in  a  vessel  of  that  construction 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bulwarks  strong  to  strengthen  it  ? — ^They  have  nothiug  to 
do  with  the  strength.  It  has  rather  a  tendency  to  weaKen  the  vessel  thim  to  strengthen 
her. 

Did  you  examine  the  build  of  the  vessel  below? — ^I  did  not  examine  her  very  dis- 
tinctly below. 

Was  she  in  the  water  at  the  time  you  saw  her?—- In  the  water. 

Will  you  tell  me,  as  a  ship-builder,  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  briimng  up  the  bul- 
frarks  with  additional  strength  added  to  the  strength  of  the  vessel  ?— Mo,  it  did  not.  It 
weakened  her.    It  was  an  unneeessary  weight,  unless  for  resistance  of  shot. 

You  say  that,  not  having  seen  the  vessel  under  the  water  line? — ^This  was  in  the 
water. 

Did  you  see  it  below  ? — I  say  under  any  circumstances  it  would  weaken  her. 

Did  you  see  the  veesri  under  the  water  line  ?— 'No,  not  eztemally. 

Did  you  ever  build  a  dispatch  boat?— No. 

Did  you  ever  build  a  boat  for  the  opium  trade?— I  have  built  a  saiiing  vesseL 

Not  a  screw  steamer  ?— -No ;  a  sailing  vesseL 

You  never  built  a  sorew  steamer  at  all?— No. 

They  came  in  after  your  time  ?  It  is  not  the  ease  that  the  rudder  post  is  necessarily 
Uunnr  in  a  vessel  that  earties  a  sorew  than  in  other  vessels  ?— No. 

That  is  your  experience  ? — I  know  it  as  a  fsot ;  and  I  have  made  the  survey  of  them 
for  government  for  upward  of  eleven  years. 

Aeoording  to  youir  experience  ta  yaohts,  axe  the  hammoeks  oeoasionally  put  up  on 
these  hammock  racks  ? — Very  rarely. 

Do  they  ever  do  so? — ^I  have  known  laige  sailing  vessels  fitted  up  somewhat  similar. 

And  fitted  with  conveniences  for  putting  the  hammocks  on  the  bulwarks?-— Yes. 

The  sole  objeot  of  that  is  ISmt  the  purpose  of  greater  eleanliness  among  the  men? — 


And  for  havinsr  tlie  hammosks  put  tram  below  to  air  them?-*-YeB,  and  there  is 
anothedr  oliijeot.  Their  original  ijitentum  was  to  resist  shot.  That  was  tlieir  original 
intention. 

The  object  when  it  is  used  in  «  yaoht  is  tat  the  purpose  of  ailing  the  faammooks  ot 
the  men,  is  it  Botf*-T^s. 

I  think  you  said  the  vessel  was  unfinislied  below  t — ^Unfinished. 

What  were  ttie  dimensions  of  the  cooking  apparatus  you  told  me  of  ?— I  did  not  meas- 
ure it,  but  I  should  say  it  was  for  150  or  2(X)  men. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  dimensions?— I  have  no  doubt  that  the  firepilase  was  some- 
where about  three  feet  nine  iniihes,  perhaps  it  might  he  firom  three  fset  and  a  half  to  four 
feet. 

You  say  that  in  a  vessel  destined  for  eanrying  pasiBsngscs,  it  is  mmeoessary  to  have 
the  cooking  apparatus  of  that  sice  ?— Oh,  yes,  some  have  longer  ones. 
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Re-examined  by  the  Queen's  Adtocate  : 

I  did  not  understand  what  von  said  about  the  hammock  racks  as  to  their  resisting 
shot  f — ^The  oripnal  fixins  of  hammocks  on  the  hammock  racks  was  to  resist  shot  from 
musketry,  which  they  will  do. 

As  I  understand  yon.  that  is  not  usual  on  board  merchant  ships  f — Very  rarely  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  jPoixock.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  an  application  has  been  made 
to  me  about  the  other  cause  of  Bulloch.  The  proceedings  end  here  to-morrow.  My 
brother  Martin  will,  I  believe,  be  disengaged  t<>-morrow,  or  perhaps  he  will  have  part 
of  .to-day  disengaged.  When  I  spoke  to  him  in  the  morning  he  had  some  hopes  of 
finishing  in  time  to  render  aasistance  to  the  cause  which  now  alone  remains.  Now,  if 
Tou  comd  dispatoh  some  part  of  your  army  we  might  dispose  of  that  at  the  same  time ; 
l>ut  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  its  coming  on  to-day. 

Mr.  Karslakb.  I  don't  think  the  case  can  be  tried  to-day.  I  am  for  the  defendant, 
with  my  friend. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  are  two  defendants. 

Loud  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Which  cause  are  you  referring  to  f 

Mr.  Karslake.  The  cause  of  Bulloch. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  It  cannot  come  on  here  to-day.  It  seems  to  me  out  of 
the  question,  so  far  as  I  can  form  any  jndjpnent.  So  far  as  this  case  is  concerned  it  mifht 
be  a  remanet.  The  London  sittings  begin  on  Thursday  next,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
keeping  the  witnesses  and  jurymen  waiting  after  the  possibility  of  trial  has  become 
extinct,  it  would  be  better  to  relieve  them. 

The  Attorney  General.  .1  should  not  object  to  the  cause  being  made  a  remanetf  aa 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  don't  think  they  can  be  tried,  and  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  detach  so  many  of  our  army,  to  follow  your  lordship's  simile,  as  would  be 
required  for  the  operation  against  BuUoch. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  We  had  bettor  dismiss  the  jury  at  once. 

The  Attorney  General.  My  friend,  Mr.  Karslake,  says  he  does  not  consent  to  its 
being  made  a  remanet 

Mr.  Karslakb.  No  ;  I  do  not.  All  I  say  is,  I  have  not  my  client  here,  and  therefore 
cannot  consent.  If  your  lordship  makes  it  a  remanet  on  tne  ground  that  it  cannot  be 
tried,  my  consent  is  not  necessary.  ^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  The  attorney  general  is  dominuM  liUs  in  all  the  Crown 
cases.    I  only  want  the  consenting  by  the  attorney  general. 

The  Attorney  General.  Then  I  believe  that  the  case  should  be  made  a  remanet. 

Lord  Ciiief  Baron  Pollock.  I  am  desirous  of  doing  aU  homage  to  your  power  in 
this  court.  The  first  duty  of  this  court  is  to  attend  to  the  buamess  of  the  Crown. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it 

Mr.  George  Temple  Chapman  called  and  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  SoucnoB 
General: 

I  believe  you  are  ft  lieatenant  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States  f-*-No :  I  am  not 

Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  state  your  profession  I—I  have  no  proiession. 

I  think  yon  bek>ng  to  the  United  Stotes  I^Yes. 

And  have  lately  come  to  England  f — ^Yea. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  yon  came  to  England  f— Four  months. 

Were  yoii  at  Liverpool  about  two  months  agof— I  was. 

At  that  time  had  yon  boaineas  on  which  yon  wanted  to  see  a  petson  by  the  name  of 
Captain  Bollooh  f— I  wished  to  see  Captain  BoUoch. 

Did  you  go  anywhere  to  see  him  f— I  did. 

Lord  Chobk  Babon  Pollock.  When  did  yon  come  to  livvrpool  f— I  came  to  Liver> 
pool  in  the  middle  of  March  last. 

The  80LIOITOR  GbnkraIm  Where  did  yon  go  to  see  Captain  Bnlloohf— To  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Fmser,  Trenholm  A,  Co.,  of  LirerpooL 

Was  Captain  Bollooh  a  person  yon  were  aoqnainted  with  in  America  Y*-He  was. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Will  you  fix  a  date  f 

The  SouorroR  GmmRAU  Can  you  state  with  any  degree  of  aocuFacy  when  It  was 
that  yon  went  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  to  see  Captain  Bnlloeh  f-- 
About  the  1st  of  April. 

Did  yon  go  there  move  than  <moo  Hor  that  porpose  t-*I  did. 

On  the  first  occasion  when  you  went  tiiere,  did  yon  see  Captain  Bollooh  f— No. 

Whom  did  yon  see  f— >!  saw  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Prioleao. 

Didyoatransaotbosineas  withMr.  P^oleaninanyoharaoterf-- No;  I  did  not  trans- 
act business  with  him. 

Did  yoo  eommonieate  with  him  t— I  did. 

In  what  ohaiaotev  did  yon  oonimonioate  with  him  I— Aa  an  Ameriean. 

And  on  his  side  aa  what  f— I  le^  him  to  infer  that  I  was  a  secessionist. 

Did  be  lead  yoo  to  infer  that  he  was  a  sd^Beasionistf 

61B  Hugh  Cauuts.  I  do  not  aoppoaa  that  you  mean  to  preas  tha*  qoaation. 
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The  SouciTOB  Gemsbal.  No  ;  I  will  not. 

But  Hugh  Cairns.  One  spy  is  enough. 

The  SouciTOR  Gensbai.  Did  yon  oommonicate  with  him  as  filling  any  eharaoter  f — 
No. 

I  soppose  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  ask  what  he  said,  but  I  will  ask  you,  did  you  see 
eyerytning  in  his  office ;  over  Mr.  Prioleau's  desk,  did  you  see  anything  in  his  offiee  t-— 
I  saw  an  £nglish  and  another  flaff • 

What  was  that  other  Am  f — ^What  the  Americans  call  the  confederate  flag. 

Where  did  yon  see  the  &g  which  yon  say  was  called  the  confederate  flagf — ^In  hia 
fiont  office,  where  his  clerks  were  sitting. 

Did  you  commanieate  with  him  at  all  about  the  business  upon  which  you  had  come 
to  see  Captain  Bulloch  f — I  did. 

Did  that  business  relate  to  Mr.  Bulloch's  private  affairs? — Partially  it  did,  and 
partly  to  the  affairs  of  the  confederate  ffovenuncnt. 

Were  you  acquainted  in  the  United  States  with  a  person  named  Clarenoe  Yonge  f — 
I  was  nut. 

Were  von  aoquaiated  with  any  penon  who  passed  as  his  wife  f — I  met  his  wife  in 
LiyerpooL 

Did  she  intrust  you  with  any  letters  f — Yes. 

Are  those  letters  now  in  court  f— That  I  do  not  know. 

8iK  Hugh  Cairns.  How  do  you  make  them  evidence  f 

The  Squoitob  Gbnbbal.  I  ask  whether  the  penon  who  passed  as  Clarence  Yonge's 
wife  intrusted  the  witness  with  any  letters. 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  They  would  not  be  evidence. 

The  Attobnby  Gbnebal.  We  are  not  putting  them  in  evidence. 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  We  must  know  in  some  luiajpe  or  other,  or  have  some  indication 
from  the  Crown,  as  to  what  use  is  to  be  made  ox  these  letters,  because  this  case  has 
not  been  opened  at  alL 

The  Attobnby  Gbnbbal.  We  simply  wish  at  present  to  identi^^  certain  papers. 

LoBD  Chibf  Babon  Poux>ck.  I  have  only  got  the  fact  that  somebody's  wife  gave 
the  witness  some  letten. 

The  Attobnby  Gbnbbal.  I  ^iU  aiike  the  papers,  or  some  of  tiiiem,  evidence  by  the 
next  witness,  Mr.  Yonge. 

Sib  Hugh  Caibns.  You  identify  certain  papers. 

The  ArroiiNBY  Gbneral.  We  only  want  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  those  letters ; 
but,  if  neoessanr,  it  will  be  identified  alterward  by  recalling  this  witness. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron  Pollock.  Are  the  letters  here  f 

The  SoLidTOB  Gbnbbal.  Yes;  and  the  obiect  is  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  the 
si^ature  to  those  letters;  some  of  them  by  this  witness  and  some  of  them  by  another 
witness. 

You  did  not  see  Captain  Bullock  upon  that  day,  did  you  t— I  did  not. 

Lord  Chibf  Babon  Pollock.  How  many  papers  are  there  f 

The  SoLicxroB  Gbnbbal.  Here  they  aroy  my  lord.  (The  papers  were  handed  to  his 
lordship.) 

Lord  Chief  Babon  Pollock.  Were  they  opened  when  they  were  given  to  you,  or 
sealed  f — ^They  were  delivered  to  me  open,  as  they  are  now. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Did  you  call  again  f — I  did. 

Wlien  yon  called  again,  did  you  see  Captain  Bollooh  f — ^Yes. 

While  you  were  at  Fraser,  Trenholm  ^  Co.'sy  conversing  with  Captain  Bollooh,  did 
you  refer  to  these  letters? — I  did. 

And  communicated  with  them  on  the  subject  of  them  f — ^Yes. 

Did  the  person  you  saw  there  admit  himself  to  be  the  person  lefsxied  to  in  these 
letters  f— He  did. 

Mr.  Karhlakb.  We  must  object  to  that* 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  ol^ect  to  that  altogether.  We  know  nothing  about  what  the 
letters  are. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  He  says  the  ^rsons  I  saw  there  did  whatt 

The  SouciTOR  General.  Communicated  with  him  as  the  jperson  referred  to  in  those 
letters.    That  is  what  the  witness  said,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  p«ff&ctlv  good  evidenco. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Who  is  the  Captain  Bullocnf    Was  Captain  BoUcMh  there  f 

The  Solicitor  Gbnbbal.  Yes :  and  he  then  communicated  with  Captain  Bulloch  on 
the  Bubiect  of  these  letters,  and  Captain  Bollooh  communicated  with  him  as  the  person 
re&rred  to  in  those  letters. 

Mr.  Kabslake.  The  last  answer  is,  ''I  refer  to  these  letters,^  and  then  there  is  a 
question  oljected  to. 

LoBD  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  "  Is  he  the  person  mentioned  or  named! " 

The  Solicitor  General.  The  person  named  in  the  letters. 

The  Attorney  General.  It  would  be  better  to  let  my  lord  see  the  letters,  although 
I  do  not  now  tender  tiiem  in  evidence. 
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Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  The  interriew,  I  apprehend,  to  whieh  yoa  refer  is  after  the 
seizure  f 

The  BoLicrroR  Qvkbrai«  Tes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Then  this  is  an  interview  after  the  seizore,  my  lord,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pat  in  eridenee  to  this  extent  what  passed,  namely,  as  to  whether  Captain 
Bnllooh 

Lord  Chikf  Baron  Pollock.  All  I  have  got  down  is  this :  Whose  wifb  was  itf 

The  Attorney  General.  The  person  who  delivered  the  letters  to  him  passed  as  the 
wife  of  one  Clarenoe  Yonge,  who  wiU  be  the  next  witness,  or  one  of  the  next  witnesses 
that  will  be  called. 

Mr.  KarsLakb.  The  petson  who  represented  herself  to  be  the  wife. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Foixock.  **  They  were  delivered  to  me  open,  as  they  are  now ; 
when  I  ealled  a|^,  1  saw  Ci^staiii  BuUooh.''  That  is  what  I  have  on  my  note.  (To 
the  witness :)  Did  yon  say  you  referred  to  the  ktteisf 

The  Witness.  I  did. 

In  saying  that,  do  yon  refer  to  these  papers? — ^Yes. 

Lord  Criep  Baron  Pollock*  '<  I  referred  to  the  papers,  and  the  person  I  saw  there 
communicated  with  me  as  the  person  named  in  those  letters.''  That  is  what  I  have 
got. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Onr  only  object  iv  putting  the  letters  in,  or  giving  any 
evidence  about  them,  is  to  show  who  ana  what  Captain  BuUoeh  was ;  and  as  we  have 
brooght  him,  whatever  the  weight  of  the  evideuoe  may  be,  in  connection  with  the 
Alexandra,  I  apprehend  that  that  is  a  perfectly  iM^itimate  purpose. 

The  Attorney  General.  It  is  the  case  I  opened. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  it  was  opened  by  my  Mend  the  attorney  general,  and 
we  have  given  evidence  aocordinfflv; 

Sir  Hugh  Cairnb.  Do  yon  witndraw  tiie  question  t 

The  SoLicrroR  General.  No. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Then,  certainly,  my  lords,  I  object  to  the  question  on  that  footing. 
Here  is  a  conversation  which  passed  after  the  seizure.  Nothing  which  takes  place, 
then,  can  be  evidence  in  this  cause  on  a  record  raising  the  issue  as  to  what  was  the 
effect  of  certain  things  done  befere  the  seizure.  The  cirenmstance  that  a  gentleman 
spoke  of  himself  as  being  the  same  person  as  the  person  referred  to  in  certain  papers 
produced  to  him  at  this  time  cannot,  I  think|  be  any  evidence  upon  the  issue  between 
the  parties. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollook.  None  of  the  evidence  I  have  got  down  affects  any  one 
at  present,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  object  to  in  it. 

Mr.  Karslakb.  The  question  is  put  in  this  way ;  my  friend  has  stated  what  he  does 
itfor. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron  Pollock.  You  had  better  wait  until  they  go  one  step  further; 
at  present  I  see  nothing  to  object  to. 

Mr.  MftLLTSH.  The  question  is,  whether  he  referred  to  him  as  the  person  mentioned 
in  the  letters,  or  is  he  going  to  get  a  statement  from  Bulloeh  as  to  whether  he  is  the 
person  referred  to. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  is  the  person. 

Mr.  Mellish.  It  is  hearsay  evidence,  that  ean  have  notlung  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  If  these  letters  are  to  be  read  or  used  fer  any  purpose, 
then  will  come  the  question  as  to  the  admissibitlty  of  the  evidence ;  but  at  present  I  do 
not  see  how  the  question  is  raised. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  my  friend  at  the  proper  time  to  make 
"What  use  he  can  of  these  Bettys.  Then  we  can  with  intelligible  minds  apply  ourselves 
to  the  present  question  and  this  witness  may  be  called  again. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  You  may  postpone  your  examination  of  this  witness 
until  you  see  something  more  of  the  evidence,  if  ^ou  wish  to  do  that.  (To  the  solicitor 
general.)    Have  you  examined  this  witness  sufficiently  f 

The  SoLicrroR  General.  No,  I  have  more  questions  to  put  to  him. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  It  will  really  come  to  this.  The  statement  is  that  this  witness 
read  certain  letters  to  a  person  calling  himself  Captain  BuUoch,  and  he  is  asked,  did 
Captain  Bulloeh  acknowledge  that  he  was  the  person  referred  to  in  ihe  letters  f 

The  ArroRNEr  General.  If  the  objection  is  made  to  the  form  of  the  question, 
pvobably  it  migfat  be  put  in  a  form  not  obJectionaUe.  I  propose  to  put  it  thus :  the 
witness  has  alroadv  stated  that  he  received  certain  papers  from  a  certidn  quarter ;  then 
the  question  is,  did  you  see  Captain  Bulloch  f  I  shouM  then  ask,  were  the  letters  then 
in  your  custody ;  and  did  you  communicate  on  the  subject  f  and  nothing  more. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.    He  has  said  that* 

The  Solicitor  General.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  if  that  is  so.  Then  we  shall  go  on 
to  prove  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  at  the  proper  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Chanman,  while  you  were  at  that  office— that  is,  the  office  of  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm  A,  Co.,  witn  Captain  Bullooh,  did  any  one  else  come  in  f— Mr.  Hamilton. 
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Who  was  M^.  HamfltDii ;  was  he  a  penon  known  to  yon  before  f— Yes,  he  was. 

What  was  hef — ^The  bod  of  General  James  Hamilton,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  formerly 
ffovemor  of  that  State ;  and  he  was  himself  a  lieutenant  in  the  service  of  the  United 
StaileB  nnttt  the  year  1^1. 

And  then  what  was  he  afterward  f — He  resigned  his  command  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  I  think,  eariy  in  1861.       , 

Sir  Huob  Caibhs.  Do  yon  know  this  yoniself  f--I  know  it  by  his  own  statement. 

Sir  Hcoh  Cairns.  That  will  nei  do. 

The  WrrNRSS.  I  know  it  by  the  Navy  Register  of  tiie  United  Staites.   . 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns^  Cooftne  youTseif  to  \^at  von  have  ascertained  as  a  spy. 

The  SouciTOR  General.  From  yonr  knowledge,  ate  yon  able  to  say  whether  he  was 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  you  saw  him  f^-He  was  not. 

Was  he,  to  yonr  knowledge,  at  that  time  in  any  other  service  f-^He  was. 

What  service  f—He  was  in  the  service  of 

foil  Hugh  Cairr&  How  do  yon  know  f^^Becanse  he  told  me. 

You  have  been  told  already  not  to  speak  of  what  he  told  yon. 

The  WrrNESS.  I  will  not. 

The  Solicitor  General.  In  what  character  did  he  speak  to  yon  f 

Lord  CBxnr  Baron  Pollock.  If  the  object  is  to  prove  that  the  person  was  in  the 
service  of  the  eeeessioikists,  I  think  it  mnst  be  proved  in  some  other  way  than  by  Ms 
merely  saying  so. 

8m  Hnaa  Uairns.  The  danger  is  that  this  witness  said  he  was  himself  a  seoessionist 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  say  I  was  a  secessionist. 

LoRi>  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Ko  ;  he  said,  '*  I  led  him  to  inkft  Iftaft  I  was  a  secession- 
ist.''   He  did  not  say  he  was  ^  seoessionistk 

The  Solicitor  General.  I  understand  yonr  lordship  to  say  that  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  ask  anytlling  that  Hr.  Hamilton  said  to  this  witness;  therefore  I  bow  to  your  lord- 
ship's decision^  and  I  do  not  adi  it ;  but  we  shall  call  him  again  when  we  want  to  prove 
the  handwriting  of  the  letters. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.    We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  call  him  again* 

The  SoucrroR  Gbnxral.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  that  he  should  be  cross- 
examined  now,  becaose  I  do  not  propsse  to  call  him  again  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  sole  purpose  of  proving  the  hand  writing. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  For  whatever  porpose  yon  call  him  again,  they  will 
have  power  to  cross-examine  him. 

The  SoucnoR  General.  I  de  net  pledge  myself  to  call  him  again  unless  it  may  be 
neceesary  to  do  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  If  yon  wish  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness 
postponed  altogether,  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  that  that  oourse  should  be  pur- 
soed  until  yon  Know  something  more  about  what  this  evidence  means  ^  for  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Without  pledging  my  Mends  to  recall  him,  I  think  it  convenient 
to  allow  the  oross-examinaifeion  to  be  proceeded  with  at  a  later  period,  so  that  we  may 
see  what  the  further  evidence  brings  forth. 

The  Attorney  General.  It  may  be  convenient  to  recall  the  witness  Acton  merely 
to  sneak  to  the  terms  in  which  the  vessel  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Miller^  senior^  in  the 
yard. 

Mr.  Joseph  Acton  called  and  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Attornet  General. 

You  told  us  yesterday  you  were  employed  in  the  building  yard  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Liv- 
erpool, while  tne  Alexandra  was  bein^  built  or  was  on  the  stocks? — ^Tes,  sir. 

During  the  time  ^ou  were  there,  did  vou  ever  hear  the  elder  Mr.  Miller  speak  of  the 
Alexandra,  or  describe  her  as  a  vessel  or  any  particular  class  or  kindf — ^Ko. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  It  is  understood,  my  lord,  that  our  objection  to  this  evidence  is 
taken  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollo^^k.  He  says,  I  never  did. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Not  this  witness,  my  lord.  We  were  stopped  when  the 
question  was  put  to  this  witness. 

The  Attornet  General.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Miller  speak 
of  the  Alexandra. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  He  said,  I  never  did. 

You  said  you  never  heard  him,  did  you  not? — ^No,  sir. 

You  never  heard  him  speak  of  the  vessel  as  having  any  particular  character  f — ^He 
spoke  of  her  as  *'  the  boat/' 

The  Attorney  General.  Ton  heard  him  speak  of  her  as  "the  boat  t" — Yes. 

Is  tnat  aU,  according  to  your  recollection,  that  you  heard  him  say  of  her  in  describing 
her  r— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns: 
Had  this  boat  any  number  In  the  yardf-«-I  don^  know  that  die  had. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  It  is  a  pity  we  did  not  reseiTe  oar  aiigameiit  until  we 
knew  the  effect  of  hi»  eyideace. 

Mr.  Clarrncb  IUnbolph  Yonge  called  and  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Attobmbt 
General: 

Are  you  a  native  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  t^e  United  States  f— I  am. 

Were  yon  for  some  time  paymaster  on  bond  the  steamer  Alabama  f— I  was. 

Did  yoa  come  from  the  port  of  Wilmington,  in  Korth  Carolina,  in  a  ship  called  the 
Annie  Childs,  to  LiTerpoolf—- I  did. 

In  what  month  and  year  f — I  think  we  left  Wilmington  in  the  month  of  March.  We 
arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  11th  of  March. 

In  what  year  f— In  1862. 

In  what  employment  had  yon  been  previous  to  leaving  Wilmin^^n  f— I  had  been  a 
clerk  in  the  paymaster's  office  on  the  foreign  station  at  Savannah,  m  Georgia. 

Was  Savannah  a  naval  station  f — Yes ;  it  was,  at  that  time.  It  never  m^d  been  pre- 
viously to  this  war. 

At  that  time  it  was  used  as  a  naval  station  f — ^Yes. 

For  what  purpose  f— For  the  confederate  forces. 

You  tell  us  you  were  a  clerk  in  the  paymaster's  department.  Do  you  know,  from  your 
connection  with  the  confederate  navy,  who  at  that  time  was  acting  as  secretary  to  that 
navy  f — Do  yon  mean  as  secretary  to  the  confederate  navy  f 

The  Attornbt  General.  Yes.— S.  A.  Mallory.  He  was  the  secretary  to  the  confed- 
erate navy. 

Before  yon  left  Savannah,  did  yon  see  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bulloch  f — ^I  did. 

Did  he,  before  you  left  Savannah,  leave  that  place  f-— No, 

Did  he  come  with  yon  f — He  came  with  me. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Do  you  mean  that  he  came  with  you  to  Liverpool  f — 
He  came  with  me  as  lar  as  <)ueenstown,  and  there  he  left  the  ship  and  went  on  land ; 
but  we  came  over  together  in  the  same  vessel. 

You  crossed  the  Auantic  together  f — ^Yes ;  we  did. 

Do  you  know,  from  what  yon  saw  at  Savannah,  whether  Bulloch  was  in  any  capacity 
in  the  confederate  service  f — ^I  never  saw  Captain  Bulloch's  appointment^  but  I  know 
that  he  acted  for  the  confederate  government 

In  the  navy,  the  military,  or  wlmt  service  f— In  the  navy. 

He  acted  in  the  confederate  navy  f — In  the  confederate  navy. 

Lord  Chibv  Baron  Pollock.  Did  he  command  a  vessel  f-^No ;  he  did  not  command 
any  vessel. 

The  Attorney  General.  Did  you  act  for  a  time  as  his  secretary  f-«I  did. 

And  acting  as  his  secretary  and  communicating  with  him  as  your  principal,  do  yon 
know  that  he  did  act  or  not  with  reference  to  the  confederate  navyf — ^I  know  that  he 
acted,  because  I  saw  all  the  letters  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  him,  and  his  replies 
to  those  letters. 

Was  it  part  of  your  business  to  make  copies  of  those  various  communications  f — I 
copied  all  of  Ids  letters;  there  may  have  been  a  single  letter  which  I  did  not  copy. 

But  it  was  your  business  to  do  so  f — ^Yes;  it  was  my  business  to  do  so. 

Do  you  remember  to  what  plaoe  the  letters  to  Mr.  Mallory  were  addressed  f — ^Sich* 
mond,  Virginia. 

That  is  uke  capital  of  the  Confederate  [States f — Yes;  the  capital  of  the  Confederate 
States, 

Then,  in  the  course  of  that  employment,  did  you  become  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  handwriting  of  Captain  Bulloch,  but  with  the  handwriting  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navyf—I  saw  his  signature  to  the  letters. 

Do  yon  mean  that  yon  saw  Mallory's  signature  f — ^Yes ;  Mallory's  signature. 

The  Attorney  General.  Will  your  lordship  hand  me  those  letters  f  (The  letters 
were  handed  to  the  learned  counsel.) 

You  said  that  Captain  Bulloch  acted  with  reference  to  the  navy.  Did  he  act  in  any 
particular  character,  as  commanding  a  ship,  or  as  paymaster? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  He  did  not  conmiand  a  vessel  f — He  did  not  command 
a  vessel,  nor  did  he  act  as  paymaster  direct.  There  was  no  frmd  placed  in  his  hand  to 
pay  to  any  officer. 

In  what  character  did  he  act,  then,  as  long  as  he  was  at  Savannah  f— I  cannot  say  in 
what  capacity  he  was  actin^^  there.  He  directed  the  movements  generally  of  the 
steamer  Fingal,  as  she  was  lymg  there  ready  to  come  out. 

Was  that  a  war  steamer? — ^No ;  she  was  a  merchant  vesseL 

Do  you  remember  about  what  time  it  was  when  you  left  Savannah  with  Captain 
Bulloch  f— I  do ;  it  was  on  the  22d  or  the  33d  of  January ;  about  ti^t  time. 

In  1868  T— We  left  Savannah  in  1862. 

I  think  you  left  in  the  ship,  the  name  of  which  you  have  given  us  as  Annie  Childs  f — 
Not  from  Savannah  {  we  went  from  Savannah  to  Wilmington. 

From  Savannah  did  you  sail  to  Wilmington  f — No ;  we  went  by  land. 
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Did  joa  there  take  ship  f-~ We  left  Wilmington  in  the  ship. 

In  the  Annie  Childs  r— Yes. 

Yon  have  told  ns  about  when  you  arriyed  in  Liyerpool ;  were  there  anypassengers 
that  you  remember  in  particnlar  on  board  besides  yourself  and  Captain  Snlloch  T — 
There  were  three  others. 

Who  were  they  f — John  Low,  Eugene  Mafflt,  and  Edward  M.  Anderson. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  the  Mr.  Low  that  you  have  mentioned  was  employed,  whether 
he  was  in  any  service  f — ^He  had  received  an  appointment  from  the  confederate  navy. 

Sir  Hugh  Caibns.  Do  you  know  what  appointment  he  had  received  f — ^Yes,  I  know. 

How  do  yon  know  f — ^By  having  his  orders  in  my  possession. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  will  not  do. 

The  Attorney  GknRral.  What  do  yon  mean  by  orders  f — Orders  fh>m  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  also  a  copy  of  his  appointment. 

While  yon  were  secretai^  to  Captam  Bulloch,  at  Savannah,  had  you  communications 
with  Mr.  Low  f — Daily. 

At  the  office  f — ^Not  at  the  office.    I  used  to  see  him  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

What  vessel  f — ^The  steamer  Fingal ;  the  vessel  he  mnst  have  come  out  in.  Captain 
Bnlloch  had  no  command  at  Savannah  whatever. 

The  Fingal  was  a  vessel  Captain  Bulloch  was  endeavoring  to  get  out  f — Captain  An- 
derson was  in  command  of  the  vessel ;  Captain  Bulloch's  orders  were  to  return  to 
LiverpooL 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  What  did  vou  know  about  Captain  Bulloch's  orders? 

The  Attorney  General.  Did  you  hear  Captain  Bnlloch  give  orders  with  reference 
to  this  ship. — He  had  the  principal  direction  of  this  vessel. 

Did  you  hear  him  give  orders  T — ^To  Captain  Anderson  f 

Yes.— Yes. 

And  to  Low  f — ^Not  to  Low. 

What  orders  or  directions,  if  any,  did  you  hear  Captain  Bulloch  give  to  Captain  An- 
derson? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  that  question ;  we  mnst  not  have  statements  made  by 
Captain  Bulloch  with  respect  to  some  ship  caJled  the  Fingal,  and  some  person  called 
Andeison,  as  to  which  ship  and  which  person  we  have  not  heard  anything  yet  which 
makes  their  presence  relevant  to  this  inquiry. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  show  that  Captain  Bnlloch  was  in  Savannah  in  an 
official  character  employed  by  the  confederate  government,  by  the  witness  who  was  his 
secretary,  and  must  know. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  This  is  a  matter  for  cross-examination. 

The  Attorney  General.  He  must  know  it. 

When  he  was  at  Savannah,  and  you  were  acting  as  his  secretary,  did  you  hear  him 
give  any  orders  to  Low  with  reference  to  his  ship  there  f — ^Not  with  regard  to  any  ship. 

Do  you  know  how  Low  is  employed? — He  is  now  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  oonfea- 
erate  steamer  Alabama. 

Do  you  know  it  tram  having  seen  him  there  ? — ^Yes ;  I  know  it  firom  having  seen  him 
there. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  On  board  the  Alabama? — ^Yes. 

The  Attorney  General.  He  is  now  Uentenant  on  board  the  Alabama  ?— Yes. 

When  did  yon  see  Low  on  board  the  Alabama  ? — I  left  him  on  the  Alabama  on  the 
S5tb  January  last. 

In  this  year  ? — ^Yee ;  in  this  year. 

I  will  ask  you  at  once  the  question ;  you  were  on  board  the  Alabama? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  vessel  at  the  time  you  were  on  board  of  her  a  vessel  of  war,  sailing  the  flag 
of  the  Confederate  States? — Sne  was^  and  she  sailed  under  a  good  many  flags. 

Was  she  commanded  by  an  officer  m  the  confederate  navy  ^Yes. 

Captain  Semmes  ?— Captain  Baphael  Semmes. 

Possibly ;  I  do  not  know  it  so :  but  did  you  ever  know  Lieutenant  Low  acting  in  any 
naval  and  military  capacity  betore  you  saw  him  on  the  Alabama  ? — I  know  that  he 
went  out  in  the  Oreto  to  Nassau,  and  I  have  seen  him  when  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
land  service. 

la  that  since  the  war  ? — Since  the  war. 

In  what  service—which  of  the  two  services  ?— In  the  confederate  service. 

Yon  have  known  him  serving  as  a  lancer  in  that  service  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  known  him 
in  the  confederate  service. 

There  is  another  person  whose  name  yon  mentioned  as  having  come  to  Liverpool  in 
the  Annie  Childs — Mr.  Maffit ;  had  you  known  a  Mr.  Mafflt  before  yon  commenced  the 
Tojnge  fiom  Wilmington  to  Liverpool  ? — ^I  did. 

Had  you  or  had  yon  not  known  nim  as  serving  in  any  fleet  or  army  on  either  of  the 
sides  at  war? — ^Yes,  I  have  known  him  in  botlf ;  that  is,  acting  as  a  volunteer  in  one  of 
the  batteries  at  the  fight  at  Port  Boyal. 

Do  I  understand  jon  to  say  that  he  was  in  both  services  ? — ^At  one  time  he  was  serv- 
ing as  a  volunteer  m  the  land  service. 
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Of  which  service  f--In  the  confederate ;  and  after  that  he  leffc  hia  appointment  as 
acting  midshipman  in  the  Confederate  States  navy,  and' served  on  board  vessels  in  that 
situation. 

I  thought  you  said  he  had  served  at  one  time  in  the  United  States  f — ^No. 

You  mean  that  he  served  in  the  two  services,  the  military  and  the  navy,  of  the  Con- 
federate States  f — ^Yee. 

Did  you  say  he  served  in  the  lancers  or  in  the  land  service  f — In  Ihe  land  service. 

When  he  came  home  with  you  was  he  in  the  land  service  or  in  the  naval  service  f — 
When  he  came  home  with  meT 

When  he  came  home  to  Liverpool  with  you  f — ^He  was  then  in  the  navy. 

You  mentioned  another  person  as  coming  in  the  Annie  Childs  of  the  name  of  Ander- 
son t — ^Yes. 

Had  you  known  him  before  you  commenced  the  voyaee  f — ^I  had. 

Had  you  known  him  serving  in  the  land  service  or  the  naval  service  of  the  confed- 
erates t — I  have  known  him  in  the  naval  service  of  the  confederates. 

In  the  naval  service  only  t — ^Yes. 

And  what  was  his  rank  m  the  navy  f— Acting  midshipman. 

At  the  time  when  he  came  to  Liverpool  T — ^At  the  time  he  came  over  previously. 

I  ask  you  about  the  present  employment,  or  rather  the  employment  when  you  were 
in  the  Alabama,  of  Mr.  Low.  Was  either  of  the  other  gentlemen  serving  in  the  Ala- 
bama T — ^They  are  both  serving  on  board  the  Alabama. 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Maffit  and  Mr.  Anderson  f — Yes. 

Were  all  serving  in  the  Alabama  when  you  left  that  ship  f — ^All  were  serving  in  the 
Alabama  when  I  left  that  ship. 

On  your  arrival  at  Liverpool,  with  whom,  if  with  any  one,  did  you  first  communi- 
cate f — Do  you  mean  last  year  f 

I  mean  w^hen  you  came  to  Liverpool  from  Wilmington,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1862. — I  was  in  communication  all  the  time  with  Captain  Bulloch. 

You  came  with  Captain  Bulloch  t — I  came  with  Captain  Bulloch. 

And  did  you  take  counsel  with  him;  and  did  he  direct  generally  what  you  should 
do  t — ^Yee,  he  did. 

You  acted  by  his  direction  t — I  acted  under  his  directions, 

Shortly  after  your  arrival  at  Liverpool,  did  Captain  Bulloch  introduce  you  to  any 
mercantile  firm  there.f — ^Yes ;  to  the  firm  of  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 

You  may  as  well  tell  us  at  once  who  that  firm  consisted  ot  What  were  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  composing  that  firm  f — ^There  were  Mr.  Prioleau,  Mr.  Welsman,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Bushby. 

Who  did  you  understand  were  the  principal  members  of  the  firm  f — ^I  understood 

Sib  Hugh  Caikks.  That  will  not  do ;  do  not  tell  us  what  yon  understood. 

The  Attorney  Genkral.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &, 
Co.t— I  did. 

With  whom  did  you  communicate  as  members  of  the  firm  f — ^I  had  very  little  to  do 
with  them ;  ^ir.  Armstrong  was  the  principal  person  that  I  had  any  business  with. 

Do  you  know  what  his  employment  at  tne  ofilce  was  T 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Who  are  you  speaking  oft — "Mr.  Armstrong. 

He  was  the  principal  person  you  saw  T — ^No ;  he  was  the  person  with  whom  I  con- 
ducted my  portion  of  the  business. 

The  Attorney  General.  You  did  see  Mr.  Prioleau  and  Mr.  Welsman  t — Yes. 

As  members  of  the  firm  T — ^Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  The  members  of  a  firm  are  got  at  by  showing  business 
done  with  the  firm.    , 

The  Attorney  General.  We  will  give  strict  evidence  of  that  if  it  be  called  for. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  This  certainly  does  not  prove  them  to  be  members  of 
the  firm;  it  merely  proves  that  he  went  to  ihe  ofiQce,  and  some  one  said  he  was  so- 
and-so. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  ask  my  Mends  whether  they  require  evidence  to  be 
given  of  who  the  constituent  members  of  that  firm  are  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Some  witness  has  already  said  that  Prioleau  and  Welsman  were 
partners  in  that  firm. 

The  Attorney  General.  It  is  upon  your  lordship's  note  that  the  two  gentlemen 
named  are  members  of  that  firm. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Welsman  and  Prioleau,  you  mean? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  so. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  You  will  find* it  on  your  lordship's  note. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Yes ;  it  is. 

The  Attorney  General.  Therefore  I  will  simply  ask  this  witness,  did  you  see  those 
gentlemen  at  the  office?— The  Witness.  Nearly  every  day. 

Did  you  see  the  flag  that  has  been  spoken  of  f — ^I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  flags. 

You  say  you  were  introduced  to  those  persons ;  who  introduced  you  t — I  was  intro- 
duced by  Captain  Bulloch. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  He  said  that  before ;  he  says  "Captain  Bulloch  in- 
trodnoed  me." 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  Will  von  ask  him,  if  you  please,  was  this  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  or  second  visit  to  England? 

Tlie  Attornbt  General.  I  ask  yon  now  about  what  took  pliice  after  you  came  from 
Wilming^n  to  Liverpool,  arriving  in  March,  1862;  do  yon  understand  that  I  am  ask- 
ing you  about  that  i)eriod  t — ^Tes. 

jDid  you  see  Captain  Bulloch  there,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  office  of  Eraser,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.  I — I  cud. 

I  thought  you  said ;  I  want  to  be  certain  that  you  yourself  were  there  nearly 

every  day  f— Nearly  every  day. 

Bv  the  direction  of  Captain  Bulloch  f — ^Tes ;  I  had  to  meet  him  there  sometimes. 

\^ere  these  meetings  between  Captain  Bulloch  and  yourself  on  matters  of  business  f 
I  will  not  at  present  ask  what  the  business  was,  but  I  merely  con&ie  myself  to  the 
question,  were  your  meetings  upon  matters  of  business  T — ^They  were  frequently ;  that 
was  not  always  the  case. 

But  principally  I — They  were  principally  on  business. 

On  tne  business  on  which  you  had  come  over  f — ^Yee. 

Whatever  that  was,  I  do  not  ask  you  now.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a 
room  in  the  office  or  house  of  business  of  Eraser,  Trenholm  &,  Co.,  particularly  used  by 
Captain  Bulloch  f — ^There  was  a  room  used  by  them,  the  only  room  in  which  we  wrote 
our  letters  and  transacted  our  business  generally. 

It  was  used,  you  say,  by  them  T — By  Captain  Bulloch,  and  by  M%|or  Hughes,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  war  department. 

Then  there  was  one  room  used  particularly  by  Captain  Bulloch  for  his  business  f — 
Tea. 

Was  that  the  room — I  presume  it  waa— in  which  you  transacted  business  with  Cap- 
tain BuUoeh  f— It  was. 

Besides  Captain  Bulloch  and  yourself,  were  there  other  gentlemen  transacting  busi- 
ness in  that  office  f— There  were. 

From  time  to  time  t — Occasionally. 

Was  one  of  those  gentlemen  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hughes,  of  the  confMer- 
ateaimy. 

SxB  Hugh  Cairns.  How  do  you  know  he  was  of  the  confederate  armyf — ^From  hav- 
ing met  him  with  Captain  Bulloch  at  his  house,  from  knowing  his  letters,  from  seeing 
him  write  his  letters  m  the  place  I  am  telling  you  about,  and  from  the  general  conver- 
sation that  passed  in  my  presence. 

8iB  Hugh  Cairns.  That  is  all  f— Yes. 

The  Attorney  General.  But  as  far  as  he  acted  and  interfered,  did  he  act  and  in- 
terfere as  a  military  officer  of  the  Confederate  States  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  There  is  no  military  business  at  Liverpool. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am  not  irare  that  there  was  not. 

LoRi>  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  There  was  no  fighting  there,  at  any  rate. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was;  but  at  any  rate,  if  there  was 
it  was  all  on  one  side. 

However,  you  called  him  Migor  Huffhes;  was  that  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known  f — ^When  I  first  came  to  Liverpool  he  was  Captain  Hughes,  but  he  was  after- 
ward promoted  to  the  rank  of  Mi^or  Hughes  while  he  was  here  in  England. 

You  can  teU  us  whether  he  was  a  federal  or  a  confederate  f — He  was  a  confederate. 

And  as  fiur  as  you  know  were  the  various  people  who  went  to  this  room  and  trans- 
acted business  of  the  same  side  t — Generally,  they  were. 

The  confederate  side  f — ^Yes. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned,  was  there  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Sinclair  who  used  to  come  backward  and  forward? — ^There  was. 

What  was  he  called  f — Lieutenant  Sinclair. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  He  was  called  a  lieutenant  f — He  was  simply  called  Mr.  Sinclair 
there.    No  title  at  aH  was  given  to  anybodv. 

The  Attorney  General.  You  mentioned  the  word  'lieutenant;"  did  you  know  him 
in  any  capacity  before  this  time  f — ^I  never  saw  his  appointment  or  his  orders ;  I  knew 
him  in  the  Confederate  States  as  an  officer  of  the  confederate  navy. 

You  knew  him  there  acting  as  a  confederate  officer? — I  knew  he  was  a  confederate ; 
he  was  not  in  any  business. 

He  was  addressed  as  an  officer  there  f  •— Yes. 

What  was  he  called  in  England  f — ^In  the  Confederate  States,  where  I  knew  him,  we 
iddressed  him  as  Captain  Sinclair. 

You  can  tell  us  whether  he  was  a  soldier  or  a  naval  man  f — He  was  a  naval  officer. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  was  the  nature  of  the  business  which  yon  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  vou  have  mentioned  transacted  from  time  to  time  in  this  ofiice ; 
what  else  did  you  do  T  • 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  that  evidence ;  as  to  what  the  business  transaction  is. 
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or  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  office ;  that  must  bring  ns  a  fhU  detail  of  eyerything  that 
passed  on  both  sides,  which  must  be  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  this  cause. 

The  Attobney  GsNKRAii.  The  ol]|ject  is  to  show  the  character  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  you  cannot  show  the  nature  of  their  oliaracter  better  than  by  showing  the  nature 
of  the  business. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Do  you  mean  the  way  in  which  the  business  was  transacted,  as 
to  whether  they  were  honest  or  dishonest  men  f 

The  Attorney  General.  No  ;  but  generally  what  was  the  nature  of  the  business  la 
which  these  gentlemen  were  engaged. 

Lord  Chief  Barok  Pou/kik.  Ido  not  see  how  that  bears  on  the  present  inquiry. 
You  see  what  they  did  there  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  importance.  What 
they  did  elsewhere  may  be  yery  important.  But  what  they  did  there,  whether  they 
were  forming  conspiracies  against  the  United  States,  or  whateyer  it  might  be,  is  of  no 
importance ',  the  only  matter  that  can  be  material  is,  what  they  did  somewhere  else. 

The  Attorney  Gbnerax.  Surely  I  may  ask  gwierally  with  reference  to  what  in  gen- 
eral terms  tibey  communicated.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  into  the  gentlemen's 
mouth,  but  cannot  I  ask  to  what  their  communications  had  reference  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  of  any  importance  what- 
eyer. 

The  Attorney  General.  Did  they  communicate  with  reference  to  ships,  or  to  mili- 
tary stores,  or  to  what  T 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  That  would  be  only  their  conyersation  amoiu;  them- 
selyes,  or  writing  letters  to  other  ]Mople,  or  cousultin^^  about  what  they  should  do,  all 
of  which  would  DO  of  no  sort  of  importance,  unless  it  resulted  iu  something  which 
appeared  somewhere  else. 

The  Attorney  General.  Of  course  we  shall  follow  this  up,  but  I  want  first  to  im- 
press a  particular  character  on  these  people. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  I  think  you  cannot  do  that  unless  by  showing  what 
was  done  elsewhere. 

The  Attorney  General.  Althoug:h  it  is  called  conyersation,  business  transactions 
consist  merely  in  conyersation  passing  between  one  person  and  another.  Tou  ask  a 
person,  "  Did  you  transact  any  business T^  He  replies,  "I  did."  You  ask  him  what 
was  the  nature  of  that  business.  Then,  perhaps,  he  would  say,  "  The  purchase  of 
goods,"  or  whateyer  it  might  be. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  All  of  which  has  no  effect  on  the  present  inquiry.  It 
is  utterly  immaterial  and  irreleyant,  except  it  produced  effect  somewhere  else.  If  they 
talked  together,  or  any  one  gaye  a  direction  to  send  a  message,  did  the  message  go, 
and  what  was  it  when  it  camef  If  they  wrote  letters,  to  whom  were  the  letters  sent, 
and  what  were  the  contents  of  those  letters  f  But  the  character  these  witnesses  might 
giye  of  the  nature  of  the  business  is  wholly  unimportant.  After  all,  the  answer  might 
be  nothing  more  than  this,  *'We  used  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with  money  and 
ships,  and  what  orders  should  be  giyen,  and  about  getting  men,''  and  so  on.  But  that 
would  not  be  eyidence  at  all,  you  know. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  ask  the  question  in  another  shape,  and  see  what  the 
answer  comes  to.    You  say  you  met  on  busmess  at  the  office  f — ^Yes. 

Did  you  transact  business  of  any  kind  in  the  office  f — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  do  T 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No  ;  that  will  not  do.    We  cannot  haye  that. 

J^ORD  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  that  he  did  there  in  that 
room  is  of  the  slightest  importance,  unless  something  comes  of  it  out  of  that  room. 

The  Attorney  General.  Of  course  my  object  is  yery  plain ;  it  is  to  attach  to  certain 
persons  the  character  of  agents  for  the  confederate  goyemment. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  You  must  do  that  by  showing,  not  oonyersations 
among  themselyes,  but  that  they  were  acting  as  agents  in  the  outer  world. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  the  question  I  am  putting.  I  meant  to  direct  the 
witness's  attention  to  acts  done  as  distinct  from  mere  oonyersations  or  correspondence. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Those  acts  must  appear  by  something  that  took  place 
out  of  the  room.    I  think  that  is  all  that  you  can  give  eyidence  ot. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  do  that. 

Will  you  tell  us,  you  haying  communications  among  yourselyes  on  matters  of  business, 
whether,  to  your  knowledge,  anything  was  done  out  of  the  office  of  Fraser,  Trenholm 
&  Co.  in  pursuance  of  those  directions,  or  in  consequence  of  those  directions  f 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  Was  anything  done  by  you  in  their  presence  f  Let  that  question 
be  put  first. 

The  Attorney  General.  Was  anything  done,  do  you  recollect  an^hing  being  done 
or  orders  being  giyen,  out  of  the  office  of  Fraser,  Irenholm  &  Co.  in.  connection  with 
what  you  discussed  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Put  the  question  simply.  Was  anything  done  in  your  presence  f 

IiORD  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  That  could  only  be  done  by  a  message,  of  which  mes- 
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sage  yon  onght  to  give  evidence,  or  by  letter;  which  letter  you  ought  to  produce,  or  by 
some  personal  direction. 

The  Attorney  Genbral.  I  asked  the  witneas.  Did  this  occur  to  your  own  knowl- 
edge! 

Sis  Hugh  Caikns.  It  is  so  much  tooTs^e;  the  difficulty  is  in  knowing  what  it  might 
lead  to.  My  friend  must  ask.  Was  any  particular  thine  done  by  you  t  Where  was  it 
done  f    When  was  it  done  f    So  that  we  may  understand  what  he  is  leading  to. 

The  Attorney  General.  Was  anything  done  by  yourself  out  of  the  office  t — ^As  the 
result  of  what  I  was  directed  to  do  in  the  office,  is  your  question;  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  that  is  my  question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Was  anything  done  by  you  out  of  the  office  f— No ;  I 
have  received  money  in  the  office  that  I  nave  paid  out  aboard  the  Alabama. 

The  Attorney  General.  We  had  better  come  to  that  at  once.  This  witness  had  a 
particular  character. 

When  you  came  to  Liverpool  yon  had  no  particular  commission  or  appointment  f — 
My  appointment  was  not  made  out  when  I  arrived  in  England. 

Now  I  speak  more  of  your  appointment:  tell  me  how  long  did  you  remain  in  Liver- 
pool f —From  the  llth  of  March  to  the  29th  of  July,  1862. 

Did  you  then  leave  Liverpool  t — I  left  Liverpool. 

In  what  vessel  T — ^In  the  Alabama ;  it  was  called  the  Eurica. 

Or  290  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  it  not  f — She  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
290. 

It  was  the  same  vessel  f — The  same  vessel. 

It  was  the  vessel  built  by  Messrs.  Laird,  at  Birkenhead  f — ^Tes ;  by  Messrs.  Laird. 

When  that  vessel  left  she  had  no  armament  on  board  f — ^Nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of 
armament. 

While  you  were  on  her  did  she  receive  her  armament  and  hoist  the  confederate  flag 
ftnd  pass  to  the  command  of  Captain  Semmes  as  a  ship  of  war  t— She  did. 

AU  that  you  saw  f — I  saw  it.  * 

Do  you  recollect  who  went  on  the  Alabama  besides  yourself? — ^Do  you  mean  from 
Liverpool  f 

Tes. — ^lieutenant  Low. 

Who  else  f — He  Is  the  only  one  on  board  of  her  now — ^that  is,  in  the  navy. 

Do  you  recollect  oi^er  officers  being  brought  to  Join  the  Alabama  in  another  vessel  f — 
I  do. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  vessel  f — ^The  Bahama. 

Who  were  the  officers  t — Raphael  Semmes,  Captain  J.  Mackentosh,  Lieutenant  R.  F. 
Armstrong,  Lieutenant  Wilson,  and  Arthur  Sinclair. 

Did  Captain  Bulloch  or  not  go  out  in  the  Bahama  f — ^Tes ;  but  not  as  an  officer  of  the 
Alabama.  I  omitted  the  name  of  one  gentleman  who  went  out  from  Liverpool,  a  gen- 
tleman appointed  in  Liverpool  as  surgeon ;  his  name  was  Llewellyn,  and  he,  sailed  also 
in  the  Alabama. 

Captain  Bulloch  went  out  and  returned  in  the  Bahama  f — ^Tes. 

Leaving  Captain  Semmes  and  other  officers  in  the  Alabama  f — ^Tes. 

Before  you  left  Liverpool  in  the  Alabama  were  you  employed  as  paymaster? — I  acted 
in  that  capacity. 

Ton  acted  as  paymaster  in  the  confederate  navy  f — ^In  the  confederate  navy. 

We  will  see  what  you  did.  You  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  some  time  t — 
During  the  entire  time  I  was  in  Liverpool  I  acted  in  that  capacity. 

And  you  made  payments  in  that  capacity? — ^Tes;  I  continued  to  make  payments  in 
that  capacity. 

Is  the  paper  which  I  now  hand  to  you  the  appointment  which  you  received  and  under 
which  you  acted  ? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Wait  a  moment;  do  not  answer  that  question.  Let  us  see  what 
it  is. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  ask  him  first:  Look  at  that  paper  and  tell  me  is  that 
the  signature  of  the  gentleman  you  have  described  as  Captain  Bulloch  ?* — ^That  is  it. 

Was  that  pai>er  so  signed  delivered  to  you  before  you  began  to  make  these  pay- 
ments ? — ^No ;  it  was  not. 

When  was  it  delivered  to  you  ? — ^The  appointment  was  made  out 

Mr.  Karslake.  Do  not  call  it  an  appointment. 

The  Attorney  General.  You  say  you  made  these  payments  during  all  the  time  you 
were  in  Liverpool  ? — ^Yes. 

But  how  long  had  you  been  in  Liverpool  before  you  got  that  paper  ? — ^This  paper  was 
given  to  me  on  board  the  Alabama  the  dav  she  left  Liverpool. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Poulock.  You  got  it  just  as  you  were  going  away  ?— Just  after 
we  left ;  I  think  we  were  away  at  the  time  in  Moelfra  Bay. 

While  you  acted  as  pa3rmaat'er  in  Liverpool,  as  I  understand  you,  you  had  not  any 
writing  which  authorized  you  to  do  so  ? — 1  had  no  writing. 

*Vide  warraiKt  appointing  C.  B.  Yonge  acting  asalBtant  paymaster  of  the  Alabama,  pott 
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Bat  Captain  Bnlloch  was  there  in  Liverpool^  who  knew  of  the  payments  that  yon 
were  making  from  time  to  time  f — ^He  did.  That  is  the  only  writing  in  which  my  name 
appears  as  paymaster. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Neve»  mind  abont  that. 

The  Attorney  Gkneral.  Ton  say  yon  acted  as  paymaster  f — ^Tes. 

Yon  have  told  ns  in  what  way ;  althongh  yon  had  no  wilting,  were  there  any  diree- 
tions  or  orders  given  to  ^on  to  act  in  that  capacity  T — There  were. 

By  whom  T — By  Captain  Bnlloch. 

Bat  they  were  not  written  t — ^Not  written. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Not  in  writing  ?— Not  in  writing  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  paymaster. 

Yon  made  payments  to  yarions  persons ;  were  those  persons  in  the  confederate  service 
to  whom  yon  made  these  payments  f — ^I  have  made  payments  to  the  officers.  I  know 
the  persons  I  made  the  payments  to  were  in  the  contederate  navy. 

The  Attornjsy  General.  I  will  ask  him  about  the  particular  individual  abont  whom 
he  knows. 

You  were,  whether  rightly  or  wronglJ^  as  I  understand  you,  making  these  payments 
as  paymaster  in  the  confederate  service  T — I  was. 

Who  supplied  the  money? — ^I  made  requisitions  to  Captain  Bulloch  for  the  amounts, 
and  I  received  an  order  m>m  him  to  pay  the  moneys,  either  by  check  or  money  itself. 

That  was  the  way  in  which  you  received  the  money  t — Yes, 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  How  did  you  get  the  money? — I  was  to  make  requisi- 
tions for  the  amount  I  required  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

From  Captain  Bulloch  ?— f^m  Captain  Bulloch. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  How  did  he  pay  yon? — ^He  would  give  me  an  order  on  Messrs. 
Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  say  that  the  money  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &,  Co. ;  on  the  occasions  of  the  money  being  furnished,  have  you  delivered  to 
them  any  order  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — I  delivered  Captain  Bulloch's  order. 

And  on  receiving  the  money  did  you  leave  these  orders  with  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm 
Se.  Co.  ? — I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Those  gentlemen  have  had  a  tubpcena  duces  to  produce  those 
orders,  and  I  now  ask  for  their  production. 

Adjourned  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  resumf  d. 

Mr.  AnoRNEY  General.  You  have  told  us  that  you  left  the  orders,  when  you  got  the 
money,  with  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &,  Co.  ? — Yes. 

I  ask  those  gentlemen,  or  any  one  for  them,  to  produce  those  orders. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Hamel  has  got  them. 

Mr.  Ati'orney  General.  It  is  sufficient  if  they  will  be  here ;  perhaps  I  may  go  on 
with  the  witness  without  stopping  for  the  orders. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  orders  will  be  nroduced? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  understand  tney  will,  my  lord. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  told  so,  my  lord.  I  am  told  that  the  agent  who  has  them  in 
hand  will  give  them  to  Mr.  Hamel. 

(Some  documents  were  handed  in.)* 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  These  are  produced  from  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &,  Co. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  take  it  that  these  are  all. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Are  they  some? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  was  going  to  ask,  are  they  either  all  or  are  they  some? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  can  put  it  nrst  are  they  some,  and  then  are  they  all? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Are  those  the  orders  of  which  you  speak?  Just  look  at 
them  in  succession. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  How  many  are  there? 

Wm^ESS.  These  are  about  all  the  orders. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  think  those  were  about  all  ? — Yes. 

You  said  they  were  monthly? — ^Yes. 

Then  they  probably  would  be  all? — ^Yes. 

The  signature  to  them  I  take  for  granted  is  that  of  Captain  Bulloch,  as  it  professes 
to  be? — ^It  is  that  of  Captain  Bullocn. 

Just  before  we  read  these,  will  you  tell  me  in  what  way  you  put  before  Messrs.  Tren- 
holm &  Co.  the  amount  of  cash,  or  rather  before  Captain  Bulloch,  (I  suppose  it  would 
be,)  the  amount  of  cash  you  would  require;  what  was  the  course  that  you  pursued 
between  Captain  Bulloch  and  yourself? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  says  I  made  a  requisition  to  Captain  Bulloch,  imd  it  was 
paid  by  the  order  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 

Witness.  I  used  to  go  to  Captain  Bulloch  and  tell  him  the  amount  of  money  that  I 
required.    I  used  to  specify  it. 

Vide  orden  for  payment  to  G.  R.  YoDge  as  acting  assistant  paymaster  of  the  Alabama,  pott, 
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Mr.  Attobnet  Gbnsral.  Had  yon  anything  whioli  you  called  pay-rolls  f — ^Tes ;  I  had 
pay-rolls. 

What  became  of  them  f— They  are  on  board  the  Alabama.  I  think  it  possible  that 
there  may  be  one  still  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fraser. 

Yon  stated  to  Captain  Bulloch  what  yon  required,  and  then  the  orders  eame  from 
Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.?— Yes. 

They  seem  to  be  all  in  the  same  form  f — ^Yes ;  Very  little  difference.  (A  paper  was 
delivered  in  and  read  as  follows :)  Liverpool,  1st  of  May,  1862;  addressed  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm &  Co.;  signed  James  D.  Bulloch.  ''Pay  to  the  order  of  C.  JL  Yonge,  assistant 
paymaster,  on  account  of  officers'  pay,  £40  3«.  9(2/' 

Lord  Chief  Bakon.  One  is  for  £40  Za.  9d.,  another  £23^  2a.  6d.,  another  £41  lOa.  3(2., 
another  £203  88. 1(2.,  and  another  £154  17«.  6d.  I  have  the  advantage  of  now  knowing 
who  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are,  which  I  have  not  heard  of  to  this  moment;  there  is  a 
very  considerable  difficulty  in  learning  the  proper  names  of  members  of  a  firm,  partic- 
ularly when  as  sometimes  they  are  mixed  up  in  the  name  with  the  initial  letter,  such 
as  M.  Anderson,  which  may  be  Manderson,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Do  you  remember  who  paid  you  the  cashf — I  received  it 
from  different  persons  in  the  office. 

In  the  officer— Yes. 

The  Queen's  Adv(X?ate.  In  Messrs.  Fraser's  office  T— Yes* 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  By  these  orders  it  would  appear  that  you  were  to  receive 
the  money  for  offloerj'  pay;  did  you  pay  the  money  to  officers  under  these  orders! — I 
did. 

Can  you  mention  any  parfcicaiar  person  to  whom  you  paid  money  a3  being  officers' 
pay  T — Yes;  I  have  paid  Captain  Bulloch  money. 

That  is  one. — I  have  paid  to  Captain  Bulloch  money ;  to  John  Low  money ;  to  Edward 
M.  Anderson  money;  to  Eugene. Maffitt  money;  and  to  Irvine  S.  Bulloch  I  have  paid 
money. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Is  that  another  Bulloch  f— Yes ;  it  is  a  brother  of  Captain  Bul- 
loch ;  and  to  William  H.  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genkial.  Hie  i>erBon  you  mentioned  f — ^No;  it  is -a  son  of  the  person 
.who  was  mentioned.  I  have  paid  money  to  T.  C.  Cuddle,  and  I  have  paid  John  B. 
Hamilton  money. 

You  have  paid  officers'  pay  to  themf — I  have. 

When  you  say  you  paid  officers'  pay  to  Hamilton  and  to  those  others,  was  the  pay 
the  pay  of  officers  in  tne  army  or  in  the  navy  f — ^It  was  pay  of  officers  in  the  navy. 

Altogether  t — Altogether. 

I  suppose  the  pay  varied  according  t>o  the  rank  of  the  officer  f — ^According  to  the  rank. 

What  pay  in  rank  did  you  make  to  Afir.  Hamilton  t — As  a  lieutenant. 

A  lieutenant  in  the  navy  f — ^The  pay  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  they  had  been  in  the  navy. 

I  do  not  know  wnether  you  happen  to  nave  known  Mr.  Hamilton  before? — I  did. 

As  what  f — ^As  lieutenant. 

In  the  confederate  navyt — ^Yes;  in  the  confederate  navy. 

Was  that  in  a  confederate  St<ate  t — In  the  Confederate  States. 

Did  you  happen  to  know  when  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  England  f 

Mr.  Karslake.  From  your  own  knowledge  t — ^I  know  within  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  he  come  before  you  or  after  yout — He  came  some  time 
after  me. 

You  were  in  Liverpool,  I  puppose,  when  he  arrived  f —Yes ;  or  tn  Wavertree  at  least. 

Did  you  leave  Mr.  Hamilton  in  Liverpool  when  you  went  out  with  the  Alabama? — I 
did. 

As  far  as  you  know  has  he  continued  in  Liverp<x>l  since  that  time  f — ^I  do  not  know. 

Probably  you  have  not  seen  him  since  you  went  out  f — I  have  not  seen  him  from 
that  time  to  the  present. 

Besides  the  pay  of  the  officers  you  have  mentioned,  did  you  make  payments  to  other 
persons  under  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  what  is  the  use  of  going 
into  all  these  details  of  the  paymaster's  office. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  i  ou  have  told  us  that  you  Joined  the  Alabama ;  in  what 
capacity  did  yon  serve  on  board  that  ship  t 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  has  said  as  paymaster. 

Mr.  Attorney  GB|nBRAL.  You  were  still  paymaster? — I  was  paymaster  of  the 
Alabama. 

And  acted  as  paymaster  until  you  left  that  vessel  f — Until  such  time  as  I  left  the 
vessel. 

Before  you  began  to. act  as  paymaster,  or  about  the  time,  on  the  Alabama,  did  you 
receive  a  written  authority?  Jnst  look  at  that,  (handing  a  paper  to  the  witness;)  first 
of  all,  do  you  know  that  paper  t — I  do. 

Does  it  bear  the  siguatare  of  Captain  Bulloch  f — It  does. 
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Did  yon  receive  that  paper  fh>m  any  onef — ^From  Captain  James  D.  Bulloch. 

Yon  received  that  papdr  from  Captain  Balloch  t — I  did.  • 

At  what  place  were  yon  when  you  received  that  paper  f — ^I  Judge  from  the  date  of  it 
we  were  lyi^g  at  Moelfra  Bay,  on  the  Welsh  coast. 

Were  you  on  board  the  shijp  at  that  time  t — I  was  on  board  the  ship  at  that  time. 

Havine  received  that^  and  m  consequence  of  that,  did  yon  continue  to  act  until  yon 
left  the  ship  in  the  capacity  of  paymaster  T — ^I  did. . 

And  did  the  duties  of  paymaster  f — I  did.  ^ 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  propose  to  read  this,  it  professes  to  be  a  commission  or 
authority  to  this  witness  from  Captain  Bulloch  to  act  as  paymaster,  and  upon  which 
he  acted. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  apprehend,  my  lord,  it  is  entirely  res  inter  cUiae  acta.  The  fact  is 
already  elicited  from  the  witness  that  he  acted  as  paymaster  on  board  the  AlAbama, 
but  the  contents  of  that  document,  and  that  document  itself  as  evidence  in  the  cause, 
I  apprehend,  are  not  receivable. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  not  put  forward  as  a  writing,  but  as  a  commission ;  it 
is  an  act. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  objection  is  that  it  is  ovSev  npoa  to  ovaov.  If  the  inquiry 
was  whether  Mr.  Bulloch  had  acted  as  a  confederate  agent  it  would  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  is  a  very  material  question  in  this  case.    I  propose  to 

frove  that  Captain  Bulloch  certainly  did  act  as  a  confederate  agent,  and  to  prove  that 
tender  this  in  evidence,  not  as  a  paper  for  the  purpose  of  a  statement  to  be  proved 
from  it,  but  as  the  act  of  Captain  Bulloch.  Without  taking  any  exception,  my  learned 
Mends  permitted  me  to  prove  before,  with  reference  to  this  gentleman,  his  acting  as  a 
paymaster  at  Liverpool,  and  that  he  did  so  by  the  directions  of  Captain  Bulloch.  This 
is  only  a  written  oi^er  for  a  person  to  act  in  the  same  way  on  board  the  ship.  -^      #- 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  Perhaps  I  may  save  trouble.  I  have  looked  at  it,  and  I  have  no 
objections  to  its  being  read. 

(The  same  wad  delivered  in  and  read  ) 

The  Associate.  It  is  dated  Liverpool,  30th  July,  1862:  it  is  addressed  to  Clarence  B. 
Yonge,  acting  assistant  paymaster,  C.  S.  N.;  it  is  signed  James  D.  Bulloch,  commander. 
*'  Sir :  By  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  me  by  the  honorable  S.  R.  Mallory,  secretary 
of  the  na^y  of  the  Confederate  States,  I  hereby  appoint  you  as  acting  assistant  pay- 
master, this  appointment  to  date  from  the  2lBt  day  of  December,  1861."' 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  What  is  the  date  of  that  commission,  as  they  call  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  first  date  is  Liverpool,  30th  July.  1862,  and  then  the  last 
date  is  '' Acting  assistant  paymaster  Yonge,  reported  to  me  duly  on  board  the  Confed- 
erate States  steamer  Alabama,  near  the  island  of  Teroera,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1862," 
that  is  the  only  other  date.  * 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Is  the  signature  to  that  paper  also  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Captain  Bullochf  (handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.)* — ^That  is. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  P^per  must  be  handed  to  me  that  I  may  identify  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Without  asking  the  terms  of  that  letter,  or  putting  it  in 
now,  is  that  a  letter  of  instructions  t — ^It  is ;  I  did  not  notice  it  particularly ;  I  think  it 
is.  I  had  a  letter  of  instructions ;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  it  I  will  say  whether 
it  is  or  not. 

Did  yon  receive  a  letter  of  instructions  which  you  believed  to  be  that,  at  the  time 
yon  received  the  commission  t — I  received  the  letter  of  instructions  previously. 

It  seems  to  be  dated  two  days  earlier  f — I  received  it  then ;  it  was  just  before. 

A  letter  of  instructions  as  paymaster  f — ^Yes. 

From  Captain  Bulloch  f—From  Captain  Bulloch. 

When  you  got  the  commission,  did  you  take  those  two  together  as  your  directions 
and  authority  f — I  did. 

I  propose  to  read  these  instructions.  It  is  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the  officer  how 
he  is  to  act. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Certainly  I  object  to  that.  On  the  former  occasion  I  withdrew 
the  objection  because,  it  having  been  verbally  stated  that  he  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  paymaster,  it  seemed  very  immaterial  whether  a  written  statement  to  the 
same  eSoot  was  superadded  or  not.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  these  may  be ; 
but  all  the  instructions  in  the  world  communicated  verbally  or  by  writing  to  the  wit- 
ness would  not  have  been  evidence  upon  this  case.  K  Captain  Bulloch  told  the  witness 
to  do  this  or  that  on  board  the  Alabama,  that  is  no  evidence  as  regards  the  Alexandra. 
Instructions  given  on  uoard  the  Alabama  by  Captain  Bulloch,  or  by  anybody  else,  must 
be,  I  apprehend,  about  as  irrelevant  evidence  with  regard  to  tie  Alexandra  and  the 
acts  of^  parties  upon  the  record  with  reeard  to  her  as  could  be  cenoeived. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have  ]|9ut  this  forward,  and  I  apprehend  rightly,  as  really 
a  part  of  the  commission  of  this  witness  to  act  as  paymaster,,  which  nas  been  read 
already  and  without  objection.  Itdnerely  describes  the  office  or  the  function  which  he 
had  to  discharge.    He  tolls  us  that  he  received,  at  or  about  the  same  time  as  the  com- 

*  Vide  instructions  to  C.  B.  Yonge  ss  acting  assistant  paymaster  of  the  Alabama,  potL 
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mi«8ion,  (the  difference  of  two  days,  I  think,  will  not  be  relied  on  as  making  an^ 
difference,)  written  directions  as  to  what  he  should  do.  I  propose  to  pat  those  in  evi- 
dence. I  apprehend  that  they  are  evidence  upon  the  same  ground  as  an  act — an  act 
giving  directions  by  a  person  in  authority  to  the  witness—is  evidence  upon  the  same 
ground  as  the  commission  was  admitted. 

LoRP  Chief  Baron.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  letter  cannot  be  read  as  evidence  in 
this  cause.  The  question  here  is  whether  the  vessel,  the  Alexandra,  was  forfeited,  and 
properly  therefore  seized,  in  the  month,  I  think,  of  April  in  this  year.  And  I  think 
that  cannot  at  all  depend  upon  what  the  nature  of  the  instructions  were  that  Captain 
Bulloch  thought  proper  to  address  to  the  paymaster  of  the  Alabama. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  was  only  tendering  that  as  evidence  to  support  the  char- 
acter, but  I  will  not  press  the  question  after  your  lordship's  opinion.  (7^  the  witness.) 
While  you  were  on  boaxd  the  Alabama  I  believe  you  saw  and  actually  witnessed  the 
acts  of  war  by  the  crew  in  command  of  that  vessel  upon  ships  of  the  United  States, 
the  federals  f — I  did. 

You  saw  vessels,  captured  f — ^I  did. 

And  destroyed  T— Yes. 

You  saw,  in  fiust,  a  great  number  of  ships  destroyed^it  is  not  material  how  many — 
we  prove  it  to  be  a  vessel  of  war.    You  saw  twenty-three  vessels  destroyed,  I  thinkf 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  have  not  been  objecting  to  this,  because  it  is  a  vessel  of  war ; 
everybody  knows  that  the  Alabama  is  a  vessel  of  war. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  We  all  know  that  the  Alabama  is  a  vessel  of  war ;  with  what 
success  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Attorney  GtENERal.  (To  the  witness.)  When  you  had  the  guns  on  board  of  that 
ship  of  course  you  would  see.  Did  they  bear  the  name  of  any  mi&er  T — ^I  am  not  posi- 
tive that  they  did ;  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that 

Sir  Hugh  Cairnb.  You  must  not  teU  us  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  you  do  not  distinctly  recollect  so  as  to  pledge  your  oath 
I  will  not  ask  the  question.    You  cannot  pledge  your  oath  T — ^No,  I  cannot. 

Besides  the  papers  spoken  of,  and  which  are  produced,  were  there  any  allotment 
notes  that  you  know  of  given  to  the  friends  and  wives  and  ficunilies  of  the  crew  of  the 
Alabama  T — ^There  were. 

At  Liverpool  f — ^No ;  tlv>se  allotment  tickets  were  made  out  at  the  Island  of  Terceira 
after  the  ship  went  into  harbor.  There  were  a  lot  of  notes  that  were  made  out  and 
signed. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Nevermind  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gener:il.  Do  ^ou  happen  to  know  yourself,  one  way  or  the  other,  of 
any  of  those  allotment  notes  going  to  'Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  and  Company? — I  do. 
Do  I  know  of  their  having  b^n  received  there  by  them  T 

Yes. — ^No;  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  received  by  them.  I  know  that  they  were 
made  to  be  paid  by  them. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  You  must  not  go  on. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Is  Hemng  here,  the  policeman,  and  Mrs.  Parkinson,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Parkinson  T 

2ir.  Herring  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  were  called.) 
r.  Attorney  General.  I  shall  produce  the  documents,  I  hope,  by  and  bye.    (To 
the  witness.)    Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Herring  f — ^I  do  not. 

Or  Mrs.  Parkinson  f — ^Mrs.  Parkinson. 

You  say  some  of  the  allotment  notes  were  signed  by  you ;  I  think  yon  said  that  f — 
The^  were  all  signed  by  me. 

Did  they  bear  another  signature  as  well  I — They  did. 

Whose  f— Captain  Semmes's. 

He  was  the  commander  of  the  ship  f — ^He  was  the  commander  of  the  Alabama. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  thinkyou  should  not  call  them  allotment  notes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  When  you  speak  of  allotment  notes,  you  mean  the  papers 
given  to  Mrs.  Parkinson. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  was  the  practice  that  the  allotment  notes  should  be  signed 
by  the  commander  and  by  the  paymaster  T 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  and  I  hope  to  put  two  of  them  in  evidence.  (To  the 
witness.)  When  you  call  them  allotment  notes,  do  you  mean  the  sort  of  document  that 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Parkinson  f — Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  what  may  be  called  an  order  f 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai^  I  hope  to  put  in  two  of  them ;  I  wish  to  identify  the  one 
which  will  be  put  in  by  Mrs.  Parkinson  as  what  he  spoke  of  as  an  allotment  note.  (To 
the  witness.)  zou  mentioned  the  Bahama,  did  not  you  f — ^I  did. 

As  coming  out  to  the  Alabama;  I  forget  whether  vou  said  who  commanded  that 
vessel  f — She  was  at  that  time  under  the  command  of  Captain  Tessier. 

Besides  the  Bahama,  was  there  another  vessel  that  came  out  with  materials  for  the 
Alabama? — ^There  was. 

What  was  her  name  f — The  barque  Agrippina. 
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Were  any  goods  of  any  kind,  or  stores  of  any  kind|  transhipped  fh>m  each  of  those 
ships  to  the  Alabama  f — ^There  were. 

From  each  of  themf — From  each  of  them. 

What  were  they,  guns  or  naval  stores  » — ^They  were  mnnitions  of  war. 

For  the  armament  of  the  Alabama  f — ^For  the  armament  of  the  Alabama. 

Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  who  sent  out  this  armament  or  any  part  of  it  T — I 
had  nothing  in  writing  to  prove  it ;  I  merely  know  from  what  I  have  heard  in  conver- 
sation. 

I  understand  that  you  know  nothing  about  this  except  what  you  were  told  or  heard 
in  conversation  f — I  received  an  invoice,  which  I  had  in  my  possession. 

Where  is  it  T    Have  you  ^t  it  now  T— No,  I  have  not. 

What  have  you  dcme  with  it  f — I  copied  it  into  the  invoice  book ;  I  kept  copies  of 
all  those  papers  at  Liverpool. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  invoice  itself  f — ^I  returned  it  to  Captain  Bulloch. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Alabama  received  from  the  Bahama! — ^I  received  guns. 

How  manyf — ^From  the  Bahama  I  had  no  invoice. 

What,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  receive  f — ^Two  gun  carriages  and  guns. 

Did  you  mention  two  f — ^There  were  two. 

Did  you  receive  ^ns  and  gun  carriages  from  the  other  vessel  f — I  did. 

Besides  stores  f-^Besides  stores. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Are  these  people  here  now,  Herring  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  f 
Ab  the  witnesses  do  not  appear,  I  will  not  waste  time ;  if  they  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
cross  or  the  J^e-examination,  your  lordship  will  allow  us  to  put  forward  those  docu- 
ments. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  To  propound  them  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  To  propound  them,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  are  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  have  to  recall  this  witness  to  make  them  evidence, 
of  course ;  I.  should  deal  with  them  as  acts  of  this  witness,  because  he  used  the  word 
'^  allotment,"  of  course. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  We  will  come  to  that  in  due  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Earslake  : 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  paid  Edmund  M.  Anderson  and  Irvine  6.  Bulloch 
and  William  H.  Sinclair ;  did  you  pay  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Yonge  f — ^I  did. 

That  is  yourself  f — ^That  is  myself. 

Where  were  you  brought  up  f — ^I  was  raised,  I  lived  in  the  State  of  Geor^oft* 

Do  not  alter  the  term;  you  were *^ raised'' in  the  State  of  Georgia? — It  is  particu- 
larly an  expression  that  is  used  in  America,  ^^  raised.'' 

You  were  "  raised  "  in  Georgia  T — ^Yes, 

When  did  you  first  come  to  England  f — I  came  to  England  in  March.  1862. 

From  Savannah ;  at  least  you  had  been  living  at  Savannah  T — ^I  haa  been  living  in 
Savannah. 

Then  you  left  your  wife  at  Savannah  when  you  came  over,  did  you  not  f — ^Has  that 
anything  to  do  with  the  case,  sir  f 

It  has  a  very  material  bearing  upon  it,  I  think ;  is  that  so,  that  you  left  your  wife 
and  children  at  Savannah  f — ^May  I  ask  a  question,  whether  I  am  obliged  to  answer 
that  question  f 

I  think  you  will  find  it  necessary ;  have  you  any  objection  to  answer  it  f — ^I  have  an 
objection  to  answer. 

I  must  ask  you  to  answer,  nevertheless. — ^Am  I  obliged  to  answer,  my  lordf 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  is  your  objection  T — ^I  do  not  see  what  my  own  fjEunily 
ajffairs  have  to  do  with  the  case. 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  I  must  explain  to  you  that,  in  this  and  every  other  court  where 
testimony  is  received,  the  witnesses  are  cross-examined  as  to  their  credit  and  what 
they  have  done,  and  whether  they  have  ever  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  not 
creditable  to  them  either  as  men,  or  husbands,  or  fathers,  or  in  any  wa^.  You  may 
decline  to  answer ;  but  a  question  may  be  put  in  some  instances  that  a  witness  cannot 
decline  answering.  I  suppose  the  object  of  the  learned  counsel  is  to  show  that  you 
left  a  wife  and  a  fftmily  in  a  way  that  does  you  no  credit. 

Mr.  Karslake.  There  was  a  question  put  to  the  last  witness  whether  certain  docu- 
ments were  given  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clarence  Yonge's  wife,  in  Liverpool,  which 
leads  me  to  ask  certain  questions  as  regards  Mr.  Clarence  Yonge's  wife. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  learned  counsel  has  another  ground.  I  took  it  more 
generally. 

Witness.  I  left  her  there. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Any  witness  ma^  be  asked  anything  respecting  his  past  life, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  he  is  a  witness  of  credit  or  not ;  and  the  learned 
counsel  has  now  suggested  that  as  certain  documents  were  handed  ovet  to  your  wife 
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in  Liverpool,  we  want  to  know  something  more  about  her.— I  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  learned  counsel. 

Mr.  Karslakb.  Did  yon  leave  your  wife  and  two  children  in  Savannah  when  you 
left  t— I  did  not 

One  child  f— One  child. 

Have  yon  been  in  the  confederate  army  yourself  f — ^I  never  was. 

Nor  in  the  navy,  except  as  paymaster  f — Yes,  I  have  been  acting  so. 

When  did  you  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Bulloch  f — ^I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Captain  finlloch  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Fingal  in 
Savannah. 

And  were  you,  until  the  time  when  ^ou  and  Captain  Bulloch  parted,  his  confidential 
secretary  f— Until  such  time  as  I  left  him  here  in  England,  do  you  mean  f 

Yes.^-!  was  not ;  I  wrote  some  letters  for  Captain  Bulloch. 

You  describe  yourself  as  his  secretary  T — ^I  do  not ;  in  Savannah  I  wrote  or  copied 
nearly  all  his  letters ;  in  England  not  nearly  all ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  he  wrote, 
but  I  copied  some  of  his  letters. 

You  came  over  with  himf — ^I  came  over  with  him. 

You  were  in  his  employment  when  you  came  to  England  f — ^I  was  in  the  employment 
of  the  confederate  p^vemment. 

You  are  at  this  time  a  spy  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  government^  are  you 
not  f — I  an^  not. 

In  their  employment  f— I  received  no  employment  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment or  anybody  else.  , 

Will  ^ou  look  at  that  letter  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  your  signature  f — ^May  I  ask 
a  question  before  I  look  at  this  letter  T 

It  is  not  general  in  this  country. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Your  business  is  to  answer  the  questions,  not  to  ask  them. . 

Mr.  Karslakx.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know:  will  you  look  at 
that  letter,  and  say  whether  it  is  your  signature  or  not  (handing  the  letter  to  the  wit- 
ness) r — ^That  is  mv  letter ;  I  wrote  it. 

Hold  it  in  your  nand  a  moment ;  I  have  a  copy  of  it.  Now,  when  you  were  in  Eng- 
land with  Captain'  Bulloch,  were  you  at  that  time  communicating  everything  that 
passed  with  Captain  Bulloch  to  the  United  States  government  1 — ^What  is  your 
question  f 

At  the  time  when  you  were  in  England  with  Captain  Bulloch,  before  the  sailing 
of  the  Alabama,  were  you  in  communication  with  the  United  States  government  T— I 
was  not. 

When  did  you  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Adams,  the  minis- 
ter in  London  of  the  United  States  government  f— About  the  1st  of  April. 

What  year? — ^In  this  year ;  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  the  1st  of  April. 

Is  it  true  that  you  gave  him  valuable  information  relative  to  the  confederate  steamer 
Alabama  f — ^I  gave  to  the  United  States  o£Bicials  what  I  suppose  went  to  Mr.  Adams ; 
I  made  certain  statements  to  them. 

Did  you  make  them  after  you  returned  to  England  the  second  time,  after  your  cruise 
in  the  Alabama  f  ~I  did. 

I  suppose  I  may  infer  that,  whatever  you  were,  you  are  not  a  secessionist  now  f — ^I 
am  not  at  any  rate. 

You  received  confederate  pay  from  the  Alabama  until  you  left  her  in  Kingston  har- 
bor f — ^I  received  my  pay  in  Kinp^ton. 

Up  to  what  date  did  you  receive  your  pay  in  Kingston  f — ^In  Port  Royal,  it  is  the 
same  thing. 


Up  to  what  date  was  that  f — ^Up  to  the  35th  of  January. 
The  25th  of  January,  1863  f— Yes,  1863. 


Have  you  received  confederate  pay  since  that  time  f — ^I  have  not. 

How  long  had  the  Alabama  been  in  the  harbor  at  the  time  that  you  left  herf — How 
long  had  she  been  in  port  f    About  a  week. 

She  was  then  waiting  to  get  out  again,  was  not  she  f — She  was  to  sail  that  night. 

And  when  she  sailed  out  did  yon  cGx>p  overboard  and  go  ashore  f — ^Not  exactly. 

What  was  it  exactly,  thenf--Several  hours  before  the  ship  sailed  I  left  her. 

Yonleftf— Yes,Ileft. 

How  did  you  get  ashore  f — ^I  was  allowed  to  come  ashore. 

You  were  allowed  to  come  ashore,  and  did  not  come  back  again  f — ^I  did  not. 

You  knew  that  she  was  tryins  to  break  the  blockade  that  night  f — ^No,  there  were 
no  vessels  to  blockade  her  that  I  am  aware  of. 

You  knew  she  was  trying  to  get  out  that  night  f — ^I  knew  it  was  the  intention  of 
Captain  Semmes  to  sail. 

I  may  assume  vour  connection  with  the  confederates  stopped  from  that  night  f — ^It 
atoppea  during  the  day. 

You  received  payment  up  to  that  day,  and  you  then  became  a  northerner  f — ^Any- 
thing you  choose  to  say. 
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I  was  TETong  in  my  question  Just  now ;  bnt  the  vessel  was  watched  when  she  was  in 
the  harbor,  was  not  she,  at  Port  Royal  T — ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Were  not  there  several  vessels  watching  f— Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  sappoee  you 
mean  United  States  vessels. 

Yes,  I  do. — ^There  were  none  there. 

After  you  had  gone  ae^ore,  where  did  you  go  before  you  came  to  England  again  f— I 
did  not  go  anywhere. 

Did  you  remain  in  Kingston  f — I  remained  in  Kingston. 

And  there  did  you  marry  a  mulatto  woman  who  now  passes  as  your  wife  in  Liver- 
pool f — I  did  not. 

I  beg  your  pardon ;  did  you  marry  a  woman  who  now  passes  as  your  wife  in  Liver- 
pool, or  did  until  recently  I— Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Bakon.  You  manned  a  woman,  who  now  passes  as  your  wife  in  Liver^ 
pool,  at  Kingston  T — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Karslake.  A  young  widow  in  whose  house  you  had  been  lodging,  was  it  not  f — 
Yes,  I  had  been  there. 

Having  married  the  lady,  and  the  Alabama  having  sailed,  was  a  sale  made  of  all  her 
property  almost  I — ^There  was. 

Not  all,  I  think?— Not  aU  of  it 

I  was  goine  to  make  an  exception ;  I  believe  there  was  a  little  negro  boy  that  was 
not  sold  T— I  do  not  know  that  negroes  are  considered  property  in  England. 

Did  you  say  we  wiU  take  the  negro  boy  down  to  Charleston,  and  he  will  fetch  £100 
there  I — I  do  not  know ;  perhaps. 

Did  you  not  say  **  We  will  take  the  young  negro  to  Charleston ;  he  will  sell  there  V — 
I  did  not  say  "  We  will  take  him  down." 

That  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  f — I  have  made  remarks  about  it. 

Did  he  fetch  a  great  price  f— -When  he  is  sold  I  will  inform  you. 

Then  he  is  not  sold  f — When  he  is  I  will  tell  you. 

Did  you  tell  your  wife  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  across  to  Liverpool  f — ^I 
did  not. 

Did  you  come  across  to  Liverpool  T— I  did. 

And  Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Yonge,  me  second,  with  you  f — She  oame  In  the  ship. 

And  you  came  in  the  ship  T— And  I  came  in  the  ship. 

Lord  Chief  Barox.  How  old  was  the  young  person  you  were  speaking  off — Which 
person ;  the  negro  % 

Yes. — ^The  boy ;  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  suppose  he  was  the  one  you 
had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Karslake.  What  became  of  the  little  black  boy  f— He  is  in  Liverpool. 

He  is  in  Liverpool  now,  is  he  T — ^He  is ;  he  was  when  I  last  was  there. 

When  were  you  last  there  f — ^About  two  or  three  weeks  ago ;  no,  about  a  month  ago ; 
five  weeks  probably. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  Liverpool? — ^I  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  Kingston  about  the 
20th  or  25th  of  March  of  this  year. 

I  think  you  lived  a  little  while  at  the  '' Angel  f — ^Yes,  I  was  there. 

Aud  then  did  you  go  off  and  live  with  some  other  person,  not  Mrs.  Yonge  the  second  f — 
I  went  away. 

Was  the  consequence  of  that  that  your  wife  was  left  destitute,  and  did  you  go  off  to 
New  York  f— Not  that  I  am  aware  df. 

Did  you  leave  England  sigain  f — I  did  not. 

Did  you  leave  Liverpool  f-— I  did. 

Did  you  leave  your  wife  a  single  sixpence  when  you  left  f — ^I  did. 

How  much  f — I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  she  become  in  a  state  of  destitution  while  you  were  awayf — She  was  not  partic- 
ularly destitute.    I  do  not  know  what  you  call  destitute. 

Had  she  anything  to  eat  and  drink,  except  what  she  received  from  the  bounty  of 
strangers? — She  h^;  her  mother  was  with  her,  who  had  plenty  of  money. 

You  left  her  to  her  mother,  did  you  f — ^I  did  not  leave  her  to  her  mother.  I  oame  off 
as  I  intended,  on  my  own  business. 

Was  not  the  business  you  came  off  from  Liverpool  on,  to  go  up  to  town  and  see  Mr. 
Adams,  the  minister? — I  came  up  on  what  I  might  call  my  own  busineBS. 

Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Adams  f — ^I  had  not  fblly  made  up  my  mind 
at  that  time  whether  I  would  see  Mr.  Adams  or  not. 

When  you  got  to  town  did  yon  make  up  your  mind  that  you  would  m  to  him,  aud 
see  him  f— I  saw  him ;  but  it  was  not  in  liOndon  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
see  him. 

You  made  up  your  mind  in  coming  to  town  or  somewhere  else  T — ^Imade  up  my  mind 
and  saw  him. 

I  suppose  at  that  time  you  were  not  any  longer  a  secessionist  f — As  &r  as  my  opinion 
is  concerned.  Is  that  another  question  I  have  to  answer,  whether  I  am  a  secessionist 
or  not? 
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Haye  yon  been  girine  information  to  Mr*  Adams,  the  minister  of  the  United  States, 
ever  since  that  time  f— 3  had  only  one  statement  to  make,  which  I  made  at  that  time, 
or  about  that  time ;  since  tiiat  time  I  have  been  questioned  with  regard  to  the  same 
things. 

Did  you  go  to  his  excellency  for  the  purpose  of  being  questioned  f — ^I  did  not. 

They  came  to  you,  did  they  f — He  did  not  come.  I  was  with  parties  to  whom  I  was 
authorised  to  give  the  information. 

Had  you  mme  up  your  mind  to  leave  Captain  Bulloch  and  the  southern  States  at 
the  time  you  were  on  board  the  Alabama  f — 1  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the 
SDuthem  States,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  Alabama. 

Was  that  when  it  began  to  get  too  hot  to  please  you  f — ^Not  particularly. 

Yon  came  over,  as  I  understand,  to  Liverpool  for  the  express  purpose  on  the  second 
occasion  of  putting  yourself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Adams  f — ^I  nave  not  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Is  that  so  f — That  was  not  an  objection  if  I  did. 

Did  you  come  over  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  of  what  had  happened  when 
yon  were  with  Captain  Bulloioh  f— I  did  not  come  with  that  purpose. 

Ton  did  not  come  with  that  purpose,  but  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  do  so  f — 
After  I  came  I  made  up  my  mind  what  course  I  would  adopt. 

Have  you  got  an  appointment  yet  in  the  United  States  service  f — I  have  not. 

Where  have  you  be^  living  lately  f    Since  what  time  T 

Within  the  last  month  f — ^I  have  been  part  of  the  time  in  Laneashire,  and  part  of  the 
time  in  London. 

How  lon^  after  you  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  second  occasion  did  you  put  yourself 
in  commumcation  with  Mr.  T.  H.  Dudlev,  the  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  f—  Mr. 
T.  H.  Dudley  f    I  met  him  the  day  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams. 

Was  it  in  London  you  met  him,  thenf — I  met  him  in  London. 

That  ia,  Mr.  Dudley  who  is  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool  f->He  is  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool. 

Were  you  at  Liverpool  after  that  time  at  aU  f — ^Yes,  after  seeing  Mr.  Adams,  I  was. 

When  were  you  last  in  Liverpool  f — I  was  in  Liverpool  about  five  or  six  weeks  affo. 

Have  you,  since  your  arrival  in  England,  by  your  own  actions  for  the  benefit  of  uie 
northern  States,  cut  yourself  off  from  all  property  von  previously  possessed  f — ^I  have. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraIm  Pardon  me;  you  are  asked  about  these  statements.  This 
letter  has  been  in  your  hand.  Were  the  statements  you  have  been  referring  to  by  word 
of  mouth  or  in  a  letter  f  You  were  asked  whether  you  had  stated  that  you  had  cut 
yourself  off. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  is  asked  as  to  the  £Eust. 

Witness.  Is  it  whether  I  cut  myself  off  or  whether  I  have  made  that  statement  to 
any  one  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  question  is  not  whether  he  made  a  statement,  but  whether 
in  point  of  fact  he  has  cut  himself  offl 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Perhaps  the  witness  does. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Have  you  looked  at  the  letter  that  was  handed  to  you,  and 
read  it  f — I  have. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  examination  is  from  the  letter. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  So  it  may  he;  why  not? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  it  be  an  examination  as  to  the  statement,  which  it  is 
really,  I  submit  that  the  letter  ought  to  be  put  in. 

Lord  Chief  Barok.  The  examination  is  as  to  certain  &cts ;  the  letter  was  put  into 
his  hands  before ;  he  says  they  are  true.  Mr.  Earslake  takes  the  letter  and  says : 
Look  at  that  and  see  what  you  have  said,  and  then  asks  the  question,  "  Is  so  and  so 
true  f — He  says,  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Of  course  he  may  refresh  his  memory  by  the  letter.  I 
thought  the  question  was  whether  he  had  made  such  a  statement. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No  ;  the  question  is  as  to  a  matter  of  fact^  whether  he  has  cut 
himaelf  ofL  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  means,  nor  do  I  quite  know  exactly  how 
it  is  M  rent.  ^ 

Mr.  Earslake.  (To  the  witness.)  There  are  at  present  circumstances  which  prevent 
your  remaining  in  England? — ^I  imagine  that  there  were. 

Look  at  that  letter ;  do  you  remember  the  terms  f — ^I  remember  them,  but  I  would 
like  to  look  at  the  entire  letter  again.  (The  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness.)  I 
have  read  it. 

Were  yon  at  that  time  possessed  of  any  means  at  all  f — I  was  not  entirely  out  of 
means. 

Very  nearly  f — I  was. 

Now  the  omer  question  I  put  was,  Were  there,  at  the  time  that  you  were  writing  that 
letter,  circumstances  which  prevented  your  remaining  in  England  at  all  f— There  were 
no  circumstances  which  prevented  my  remaining. 
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Will  yon  first  look  at  your  letter  I — I  have  read  it. 

Were  there  circumstances  "which  rendered  it  expedient  for  yon  to  go  away  to  the 
States  T — ^At  the  time  the  statement  was  made,  I  heheve  it  to  have  been  the  case. 

At  that  time  yon  considered  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  leave;  was  that  so  T — 
Tes  I  I  deemed  at  that  time  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  togo. 

Did  yon  desire,  if  you  could  arrange  with  Mr.  Gtdeon  Y^Ues,  to  return  to  England 
and  finish  the  work  you  had  already  commenced  f — If  it  was  necessary,  if  they  deemed 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  I  would  have  returned. 

And  finish  the  work  you  had  commenced  f — ^Anything  that  I  could  do. 

Anything  you  could  do  for  the  United  States  government  f — Yes ;  for  the  United 
States  government. 

I  suppose  you  expected  to  receive  as  much  as  you  could  get  for  that  f— I  asked  no 
questions.    When  I  went  to  the  United  States  minister  I  asked  no  questions. 

How  long  after  your  arrival  in  Liverpool,  if  at  all,  did  Messrs.  Duncan,  Squarey  and 
Company,  or  either  of  them,  see  you  f— -1  saw  Mr.  Squarey  for  the  first  time,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  about  ei^i^ht  weeks  ago. 

How  many  weeks  affo  did  you  say  7— Six  or  seven  weeks  ago ;  just  previously  to  my 
leaving  Liverpool  the  last  time. 

Had  you  seen  Mr.  Maguire,  the  detective,  at  all  up  to  that  time? — ^If  I  had,  I  do  not 
know  him. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Hamel  when  he  was  down  in  Liverpool  f — ^I  did  not. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

Mr.  Edward  Fitz  Maxtbice  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Locke: 

What  are  youf — ^I  was  cook  on  board  the  Alabama. 

Was  she  called  the  290  f — ^When  I  joined  her  she  was  called  that. 

Where  did  you  join  her  f — ^From  Birkenhead. 

How  many  men  went  with  you  from  Birkenhead  f— About  twenty  men,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Do  you  recollect  when  that  was  f — In  July. 

What  July  f— Last  July. 

July,  18621— Yes. 

Where  was  the  vessel  lying  when  you  joined  her;  how  did  you  get  to  her  I — ^By  a 
tow-boat. 

What  was  that  f — ^I  do  not  recollect. 

You  went  out  by  a  tow-boat,  and  where  did  you  find  the  290  or  the  Alabama  f — ^Down 
channel. 

Was  she  off  the  Welsh  coast? — ^By  the  Welsh  coast. 

Were  yon  sent  into  the  cabin  aft  with  the  others  f — I  went  as  a  sailor  first. 

Then  did  yon  go  into  the  afb  cabip  along  with  the  rest  t — ^No ;  I  was  a  month  or  two 
months  working  on  the  deck. 

After  those  two  months  where  did  you  go  f — After  the  two  months  I  was  asked  then 
whether  I  would  go  as  steward. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron.  Is  this  witness  called  merely  to  prove  these  facts  about  the 
Alabama  T 

Mr.  Locke.  Did  you  see  Captain  Bulloch  there  T— Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Is  the  witnesa  called  for  any  particular  matter,  or  is  it  merely 
to  show  that  the  Alabama  was  a  confederate  vessel? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  part  of  the  case  is  proved  as  much  as  can  be 
proved. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Of  course  we  do  not  act  upon  mere  newspaper  information,  or 
upon  what  may  be  called  common  rumors  and  reports.  If  it  was  to  be  said  that  the 
Alabama  was  a  confederate  vessel,  some  evidence  must  be  given  of  it,  but  the  moment 
any  evidence  isffiven  it  becomes  necessary  to  overload  the  case. 

Mr.  Locke.  This  witness  speaks  to  the  whole  course  of  the  Alabama  all  through. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  learned  friends  may  wish  now  to  cross-examine  the 
Witness  whom  we  thought  we  should  have  occasion  to  recall,  but  we  have  not  occa- 
sion to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  evidence  which  we  expected  to  be  able 
to  prodnce.    Will  Mr.  Chapman  step  back  into  the  box  ? 

DiR  Hugh  Cairns.    We  do  not  want  to  cross-examine  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then,  my  lord,  that  is  the  case  for  the  Crown. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  You  do  not  make  use  of  those  papers  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  cannot  get  the  witnesses  here,  my  lord,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  I  do  not  make  use  of  them. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lord,  before  I  proceed  to  address  the  jury,  under  your  lord- 
ship's permission,  upon  this  case,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  it  might  be  convenient 
that  I  should  state  to  your  lordsnip  that  it  occurs  to  myself  and  my  learned  friends 
who  appear  with  me  in  this  case,  UMit  there  will  be  certain  matters  of  law  upon  the 
construction  of  the  act  of  Parliament  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  at  some  period  of 
the  case  to  call  your  lordship's  more  particular  attention,  and  it  might  be  convenient 
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at  the  outset  that  Ishoiild  state  to  yonr  lordship  what  those  matters  of  law  appear  to 
OS  to  be,  and  having  stated  them  in  the  outset,  I  will  remain  in  your  lordship's  hands, 
whether  to  ask  your  lordship's  consideration  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  direction 
to  the  jury  or  to  take  the  objection  in  any  other  form  that  may  appear  to  be  proper. 

Now,  I  mnst  remind  your  lordship  of  that  which  was  stated  about  the  fonn  of  what 
I  may  call  the  information  in  this  case.  Your  lordship  was  told,  and  indeed  your  lord- 
ship saw  by  the  summary  of  the  counts,  that  there  were  some  counts  towara  the  end 
of  the  information  of  which  I  may  at  once  get  rid.  I  suppose  it  will  be  agreed  by  the 
attorney  general  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  that  those  counto  at  the  end  of  the  informa- 
tion, wnich  I  believe  are  numbered  ninety-seven  and  ninety-eight,  and  which  allege  a 
building  and  equipment  of  the  Alexandra  as  a  transport  and  store-ship,  I  suppose  it 
may  be  admitted  that  those  may  be  put  out  of  the  case  altogether ;  and  if  so,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  we  should  understand  that  that  is  the  view  which  my  learned  Mends  take  of 
the  case. 

The  Attorney  General.  We  will  not  stand  on  any  count  which  describes  the  inten- 
tion to  have  been  that  this  should  be  used  as  a  transport  or  store-ship.  We  have  not 
so  opened  our  case. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  did  not  suppose  that  my  learned  friend  so  considered  it ;  only, 
in  order  to  prevent  misconception  hereafter,  I  mention  it.  now.  I  now  come  to  the 
main  counts  in  the  case  which  my  learned  friend  said,  very  fairly,  might  be  Judged 
by  the  first  eight  counts  of  the  information,  the  others  repeating  the  same  idea  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  words.  Those  counts  are  all  found  in  the  7th  section  of  the  act  called 
the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  I  will  pray  your  lordship's  attention  to  that  section, 
and  I  do  so  with  the  more  anxiety  because,  as  your  lordship  has  more  than  once  ob- 
served, this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  court  has  been  called  upon  to  put  a  con- 
struction upon  this  section,  which  is  one  of  an  extremely  involved  character,  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  words  of  which  no  one,  I  think,  will  say  it  is  a  very  plain  section, 
or  one  inclosed  in  a  very  easy  form  of  words  to  put  a  construction  upon.  Now,  if  your 
lordship  has  that  clearly  before  you,  you  will  see  that  it  enacts  that  *^  If  any  person 
within  any  part  of  the  United  lungdom  or  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond 
the  seas  shiul,  without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had 
and  obtained,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out  or  arm,  or  attempt  or  endeavor  to  equip,"  &c. — 
I  pass  over  those  words — "  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  or  in  order  that  sucn  ship  or 
Teesel  shall  be  employed  in  the  seiVice  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or  of 
any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any 
foreign  state,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people  as  a  transport  or 
store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  any  prince,  state,  or 
potentate,  or  against  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or 
against  the  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in 
any  colony,  province  or  part  of  any  provmce,  or  country,  or  against  the  inhabitants 
of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country  with  whom  his 
Msj^ty  is  at  peace.''  Then,  without  reading  the  rest  of  the  section,  the  person  so 
offending  shali  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  then  there  shall  be  a  certain  punish- 
ment, and  annexed  to  the  punishment  for  the  misdemeanor  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship. 
Now  I  will  pray  your  lordship's  attention  to  this  in  the  section.  Your  lordship  ob- 
serves it  speaks  of  two  difierent  kinds  of  ships  or  vessels,  one  a  transport  of  store-ship, 
which  is  one  kind  of  vessel  contemplated,  the  other  a  vessel  or  ship  to  cruise  or  com- 
mit hostilities,  evidently  pointing  to  two  things  which  are  extremely  distinct ;  the  one, 
a  ship  which  no  doubt  may  be  employed  in  a  nostile  expedition,  because  we  know  that 
a  transport  or  store-ship  is  useful  or  necessary  for  a  hostile  expedition,  but  the  other  a 
ship  of  quite  a  difierent  kind,  a  ship  which  is  to  take  part  as  an  aimed  vessel  in  an 
expedition,  or  to  cruise  against  the  forces  of  another  country.  Now  the  points  (I  shall 
endeavor  to  make  them  as  short  and  distinct  as  I  can  to  your  lordship,  and  I  should 
perhaps  hardly  argue  them  now,  because  your  lordship  will  better  consider  them  at 
the  proper  time)  which  I  submit  to  your  lordship  on  the  construction  of  that  section, 
are  two.  Your  lordship  has  probably  observed  that  there  is  no  count  in  this  informa- 
tion alleging  an  arming  of  the  Alexandra  or  any  attempt  or  endeavor  to  arm  her. 
There  is  no  such  suggestion  in  the  information,  nor  indeed  has  any  such  case  been 
opened  at  the  bar.  Now,  the  first  proposition  which  I  submit  to  your  lordship  on  the 
oonstruction  of  the  section  is  this :  1  apprehend  it  is  obvious,  on  the  construction  of 
this  particular  section  of  this  act  of  Parliament,  that  the  words  which  we  find  here 
together,  "  equip,  furnish,  fit  out  or  arm,"  are  words  which  are  to  be  read,  as  we  say  in 
law,  reddendo  nngula  singuliSy  with  the  descriptions  of  ships  which  afterward  are  given. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  for  a  moment  be  conceived  that  the  act  of  Parliament  ever  con- 
templated that  a  transport  or  store-ship  should  be  armed,  for  that  would  be  absurd : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  never  can  have  been  contemplated  that  a  ship  equipped  and 
fitt^  out,  but  not  armed,  should  ever  be  a  ship  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.  I 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  proper  construction  of  the  section  would  be  to  refer 
^oee  words,  **  to  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out,"  to  the  kind  of  ship  or  vessel  afterward 
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spoken  of,  say  a  transport  or  store-ship,  as  to  which  these  words  are  extremely  proper 
and  apposite,  and  describe  a  ship  leaving  the  shores  of  this  country — and  the  gist  of 
the  offense  is  that  it  should  be  committeid  within  this  country— describe  a  ship  when 
leaving  the  shores  of  this  country  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  transport  or  store  -ship ; 
a  transport  or  store-ship  competent  to  fUfiU.the  duties  for  which  she  is  intended  when 
fitted  out.  If  that  should  be  the  view,  the  consequence  to  which  that  would  le  ad  is 
simply  this :  the  whole  of  these  counts,  rejecting  the  two  last,  which  we  hav «  now 
done  with,  allege  an  equipment,  fumisning,  and  fitting  out,  and  nothing  more^  and 
aUese  it  with  an  intent  to  cruise  and  to  commit  hostUtties.  Some  of  them  all  ^e  it 
with  the  intent  to  be  employed  in  the  confederate  service ;  some  omit  that  alleg  ation 
as  to  the  intention  to  employ,  which  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  about  afterward  y  but 
all  of  them  allege  this,  an  equipning,  furnishinjf,  and  fitting  out  with  an  intent  to 
cniise  and  to  commit  hostilities.  Now,  if  I  am  n^ht  in  saying  that  the  vessel  spoken 
of  here  as  the  vessel  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  is  the  vessel  described  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  clause  as  a  vessel  to  be  armed,  and  that  the  word  **  cruise  "  is  the  word 
to  be  properly  referred  to  the  vessel  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  there  really  is  not 
a  single  count  in  the  whole  of  this  information  which  has  alleged  the  offense  in  the 
shape  and  form  in  which  the  act  of  Parliament  suggests  that  the  offense  may  be  com- 
mitted 'j  the  act  of  Parliament  with  i^gard  to  a  vessel  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities^ 
stating  that  that  vessel  must  be  armea  or  that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  arm  her. 
Now  that  would  be  the  first  objection  I  submit  to  your  lordship  as  going  to  the  whole 
of  the  counts  of  the  declaration,  except  the  two  last,  which  are  here  cusposed  of  on 
other  grounds. 

But  now  I  come  to  another  view  of  this  section,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  one  not 
merely  of  great  consequence  in  itself,  but  one  which  must  necessarily  be  adopted  in 
order  to  g^ve  thie  act  or  Parliament  the  construction  which  we  know  is  consistent  with 
the  whole  system  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  which  is  indeed  consistent  with 
reason  and  common  sense.  I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  observe  that  you  find  two 
clauses  in  this  7th  section,  both  of  which  commence  with  the  words  "  with  intent.'' 
Your  lordship  will  observe,  the  first  time  the  word  **  intent "  occurs  is  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  line  of  the  second  clause,  where,  after  speaking  of  e<]iuipping,  i\imishing,  fitting 
out,  or  arming  anv  ship  or  vessel,  these  words  follow :  **  with  intent  or  in  order  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or 
potentate,  or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of 
any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  in 
or  over  any  foreign  state,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  as  a  trans- 
port or  store-ship.^'  That  is  the  first  intent.  The  equipment  is  supposed  to  be  with  the 
intent  that  the  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state  as  a 
transport  or  store-ship ;  and  in  order  to  make  up  the  idea  indicated  in  those  words, 
your  lordship  will  observe  the  vessel  must  be  employed  by  a  foreign  state,  and  the  pui^ 
IN>se  for  which  the  foreign  state  is  to  employ  her  is  as  a  transport  or  store-ship ;  and 
the  latter  words  showing  for  what  purposes  against  any  other  prince  or  foreign  state. 
But  then,  having  got  to  the  end  of  the  clause  which  spoke  of  the  transport  or  store- 
ship,  we  commence  with  a  new  clause  in  the  alternative,  "  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  against  any  prince."  The  question  is,  to  what  is  that  last  clause,  ''or 
with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,"  to  be  referred  f  I  apprehend,  on  every 
principle  of  constm<$tion,  that  clause  must  be  referred  and  carried  back  to  the  words 
''  ship  or  vessel,"  and  must  be  read  as  an  alternative  to  the  other  clause,  which  likewise 
begins  with  the  words  "  with  intent."  So  that,  as  your  lordship  will  see,  there  is  an 
alternative  supposed  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  equipping  and  arming  any  ship  or 
vessel  with  either  of  two  intents  and  we  must  accurately  mseriminate  what  those  two 
alternative  intents  are.  Tlie  one  of  the  two  alternative  intents  is  the  one  I  have 
already  read  and  spoken  of,  that  the  ship  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  for- 
eign state  as  a  transport  or  store-ship ;  the  other  alternative  intended  is  that  she  should 
be  equipped  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities ;  and  the  whole  is  overridden 
by  the  mtroduetory  words,  that  there  is  to  be  some  person ;  the  words  are,  ^  if  any 
person."  There  is  to  be  some  person  within  her  Mi^esfy's  dominions  who  is  supposed 
to  equip  and  arm  a  ship  or  vessel  with  one  or  other  of  these  two  intents.  You  must 
have  a  person;  you  must  have  him  within  herMi^eety's  dominions;  yon  must  have 
.  him  equipping,  lumishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  (whatever  that  may  mean  we  will  con- 
sider afterwani)  a  ship  or  vessel;  and  you  must  have  him  doing  so  with  one  of  two 
intentions.  The  other  is  the  alternative  intention,  that  she  shul  cruise  and  commit 
hostilities,  with  no  reference  there  to  whether  she  is  or  is  not  to  be  employed  in  foreign 
service ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  history  of  the  ease  will  show  that  the  latter  alter- 
native was  really  the  main  and  obvious  end  against  which  this  act  of  Parliament  was 
directed,  namely,  tiie  fitting  out  by  subjects  of  this  country  of  privateers  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities,  the  ship  or  vessel  being  fitted  out  hj  the  person  who  intended, 
either  by  himself  or  his  agents,  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities:  and  I  will  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  any  other  construction.  If  you  are  to  hold  that  these  two  clauses 
which  I  have  read,  both  beginning  with  the  word  "intent,"  have  the  meaning  that  the 
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person  spokea  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  clanae  was  supposed  to  equip  a  vessel  with 
the  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  by  a  foreign  state  with  the  intent  to  commit 
hostilities,  you  would  have  this :  a  man  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  equipping  a  vessel, 
not  with  an  intention  to  do  something,  but  with  an  intention  to  have  that  vessel  em- 
ployed by  another  party,  a  foreign  state,  with  an  intention  in  that  foreign  state,  as  to 
which  he  conld  have  no  control  or  knowled||^e,  to  employ  the  ship  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. Now  I  find  that,  in  some  of  the  counts  in  this  information,  the  construction  which 
I  have  submitted  to  your  lordship  has  been  adopted.  I  find  that  in  some  of  the  counts 
the  allegations  are  that  the  Alexandra  was  fitted  out  by  persons  in  this  country  with  an 
intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  as  a  matter  of  evidence.  We  will  deal  witii 
that  at  the  proper  time,  and  upon  that  I  shall  be  heard  addressing  the  jury,  under  your 
lordship's  sanction.  But  there  are  other  counts  in  the  declaration,  a  great  number, 
which  make  wholly  different  allegations,  which  allege  that  certain  persons  in  this 
country  have  equipped  the  ship  Alexandra  with  the  intent  that  she  shall  be  employed 
by  a  foreign  government,  namely,  the  Confederate  States^  with  the  intent,  the  second 
tune,  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities;  that  is,  the  persons  m  this  country  have  equipped 
the  Alexandra,  not  merely  with  a  single  intention,  that  she  Aould  be  employed  by  the 
Confederate  States,  but  with  an  affirmance  of  what  the  intention  was  that  the  Con- 
federate States  should  do  with  the  vessel  so  employed.  I  apprehend,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  that  will  be  found  to  be  an  incorrect  construction  of  this  section ;  and  I  desire,  in 
whatever  may  appear  to  yonr  lordship  to  be  ihe  most  convenient  way,  to  take  those 
two  points — the  one  going  to  the  whole  of  the  points  in  the  information,  the  other 
going  to  a  very  large  number  of  them — to  take  tnose  two  points,  and  to  submit  them 
to  your  lordship  for  your  consideration,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  proper  time,  when  your 
lordship  may  direct  the  jury  on  the  x>ointB  of  law  to  arise  in  the  ease. 

LoKD  Chief  Baroj^  Pollock.  I  think,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  the  proper  course  would  be 
to  go  on  with  the  case  now,  and  when  the  opinion  of  the  jury  is  delivered,  assamine 
that  there  Ib  one  count  which  is  objectionable  upon  the  verdict,  then  that  count  would 
not  stand.  There  would  then  be  either  a  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment  or  by  arrange- 
ment. If  the  court  thought  that  the  count  was  not  within  the  act  of  Parliament,  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  guilty^'  could  be  entered. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  may  mention,  my  lord,  that  it  strikes  me  at  present  that 
the  first  point  taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  is  on  the  record. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  agree  to  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  In  reality  the  whole  is  on  the  record. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  The  whole  of  the  second  point  would  not  be  quite  on  the  record ; 
the  first  would  be  on  the  record  and  would  be  an  objection  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  and 
this  would  be  on  the  record  so  far  as  regarded  a  certain  number  of  counts.  As  to  the 
other,  it  would  be  a  point  whether  there  was  any  evidence ;  as  to  which,  of  coarse,  I 
shall  address  the  jury,  under  your  lordship's  sanction. 

Now,  I  have  stated  those  points  which  are  peculiarly  for  your  lordship's  consideration. 
Of  course  there  will  arise,  in  the  observations  which  I  shall  have  to  make,  certain  other 
questions  on  the  construction  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  but  those  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly dealt  with  as  I  venture  to  put  them  forward  in  my  address.  My  learned 
friend  suggests,  and  I  quite  accept  the  suggestion,  that  it  would  be  convenient  fUso  if 
your  lor£hip  would  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  note  of  our  objection.  It  is  putting  the 
same  objection  in  another  form,  that  inasmucl^as  the  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hos- 
tilities must  be  the  intent  of  the  persons  who  are  engaged  eitJier  in  the  control  or  in 
the  building  of  the  ship  as  proprietors  and  as  having  dominion  over  the  ship,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  in  this  case  to  go  to  the  jury  that  there  was  any  such  intent. 

Mr.  ^lELLLSH.  What  I  just  mentioned  that  your  lordship  would  take  a  note  of  was 
this:  We  state  that  an  equipment  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  neces- 
aaiily  involves  an  arming  in  this  country ;  that  if  the  ship  is  to  saO  from  this  country 
in  an  unanned  state,  and  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  that  she  should  sail  in  an  un- 
armed state,  Uiat  is  not  sailing  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section,  ajud  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  of  an  intention  that  she  shoula 
be  armed  in  this  country. 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  May  it  please  your  lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  the 
honor  to  appear  in  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  firm  whose  names  you  have  so  often  heard 
mentioned  in  the  case,  Fa wcett,  Preston  and  Company.  Gentlemen  of  the  j  ury ,  you  have 
heard  that  this  firm  has  been  established  in  Liverpool  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  I 
think  it  was  said  for  as  many  as  forty  years.  I  heard  one  of  my  learned  friends  who 
wpears  here  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  say  that  it  was  a  very  sii^^ar  and  remarkable 
tning  that  we  had  not  a  partner  in  the  firm  who  appeared  to  have  the  name  of  the 
Sana* 

In  point  of  fiu^t,  that  is  not  quite  right,  because  Mr.  Preston,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
still  ^ve,  and  is  still  a  partner,  though  not  one  of  the  active  partners  in  the  business. 
But  yon  are  aware  that  when  a  firm  nas  existed  in  this  country  for  forty  years,  and 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  a  great  many  of  those  who  were  the  originsu  parbiers 
letire  from  it  on  very  pleasant  terms,  others  succeed  as  continuing  partners,  and  the 
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name  of  the  firm,  which  has  become  so  celebrated  and  renowned  for  its  character  and 
its  workmanship,  is  continued  often  when  the  original  partners  have  ceased  to  have 
any  part  in  it. 

You  have  had  already  a  general  description  of  the  business  of  this  firm.  We  were  told 
that  they  employed  as  many  as  nine  hundred  men  on  an  ayerage :  that  they  made  every 
kind  of  work  which  can  be  made  in  a  manufactory,  and  work  oi  this  kind  not  merely 
for  peaceful  purposes,  engines  for  steamboats,  works  for  suear  manufactories,  and 
cotton  presses ;  but  also  that  they  made  cannons  of  all  kinds  ana  descriptions.  I  think 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  said  that  they  made  ordnance  of  every  sort,  and  it 
was  lyins  about  for  any  person  who  chose  to  come  in  to  buy  it.  They  make  shot  and 
shell,  and  things  like  that  upon  the  scale  and  in  the  manner  which  was  described  to  you. 
The  firm  of  Fawoett,  Preston  and  Company,  we  must  take  it  as  being  admitted,  was,  on 
the  6th  of  April  in  the  present  year,  the  owners  of  the  ship  Alexandra,  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much  said  in  the  case.  That  is  admitted  as  regards  the  date  at  all  events; 
that  on  the  6th  of  the  present  year  they  were  owners,  and  tiiie  bona  fide  owners  of  the 
ship.  The  ship  at  this  time  was  lying  in  a  dock  at  Liverpool,  which  you  have  heard 
called  the  Toxteth  dock.  Now,  the  Toxteth  dock  is  one  of  the  public  docks  at  Liver- 
pool ;  the  ship  was  lying  then  in  public ;  there  was  no  concealment  about  it ;  any 
person  might  go  to  look  at  the  ship  who  chose,  and  from  first  to  last  it  appears  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment  at  any  stage  of  the  construction  of 
the  ship.  She  was  lying  in  the  Toxteth  dock  on  the  6th  Atoril  of  this  year ;  and  on 
that  day  she  was  seized,  as  you  have  heard,  by  the  officers  or  the  customs,  and  seized 
upon  the  allegation,  not  that  she  was  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  until  there  was  some 
investigation  made  with  regard  to  her,  but  she  was  seized  as  forfeited,  a  ship  that  had 
passed  away  fix>m  whoever  might  be  her  owner  and  had  become  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  because  an  offense,  a  misdemeanor,  had  been  committed,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  ship  had  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  had  ceased  to  be  the  property  of 
the  owner. 

That  was  the  allegation,  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  of  course,  that  the  seizure  of  a  ship 
under  those  circumstances  can  only  be  justified  if  the  Crown  can  make  good  to  the 
letter  the  aHesatlon  which  it  has  put  forward.  If  it  cannot,  the  seizure  is  a  wrongful 
seizure ;  the  snip  does  not  belong  to  the  Crown ;  and  there  is  no  justification  for  hav- 
ing take  her  from  the  owners.  The  course  which  was  adopted  was  one  which  is  very 
easily  described.  It  was  understood  that  the  Crown,  of  course,  would  not  have  acted 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  without  some  information  given.  It  was  understood  that  depo- 
sitions had  been  made,  on  which  the  officers  of  the  Crown  had  acted.  The  request  was 
made  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  to  those  who  represent  the 
customs,  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  depositions  which  had  been  made,  and  on  which  the  ship 
had  been  seized.  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Compay  knew  (we  have  seen  evidence 
enough  of  it  in  this  case)  that  spies  were  about  and  tolerably  rife  in  Liverpool.  They 
knew  that  those  gentlemen  were  not  the  most  scrupulous  in  the  statements  that  might 
be  made ;  and  certainly  they  entertained  the  hope  that  they  would  have  been  informed, 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  of  what  the  nature  and  character  of  the  information  was  upon 
which  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  had  been  made ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  it 
had  appeared  advisable  to  funiitih  those  gentlemen,  whom  I  represent,  with  information 
of  that  kind,  much  of  what  has  occurred  since  might  have  been  spared ;  and  if  it  had  only 
been  known  on  what  ground  the  Crowu  proceeded,  the  Crown  might  easily  have  been 
made  aware  that  the  proceeding  was  entirely  misconceived,  and  could  not  be  supported. 
However,  the  course  adopted  was  this :  The  matter  has  been  brought  on  for  trial  in 
the  usual  wiw ;  and  the  first  information  which  we  have  has  been  a  document,  which 
has  been  reierred  to ;  you  have  heard  me  refer  to  it  just  now  in  my  address  to  my 
lord.  The  pleadings  in  the  cause,  what  is  called  by  a  somewhat  amusing  and  somewhat 
ironical  term,  the  "information,'^  because  I  am  bound  to  teU  you  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  least  information  in  the  world,  and  I  suppose  that  this  is  the  reason  why  it 
has  got  its  name.  This  ponderous  document  is  one  consisting  of  ninety-two  counts. 
The  attorney  general  described  it  in  his  opening  by  words  which  were  extremely  accu- 
rate. He  saia  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  parts  of  it  might  be  disregarded ;  that  it 
was  simply  ringing  the  changes  on  the  various  words  in  the  section  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  it  did  not  supply  any  information  at  all  on  the  points  which 
were  in  question.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  look  at  the  opening  of  the  attorney 
general,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  is  the  nature  of  case  which  the  Crown  put 
forward. 

Now,  the  attorney  general  says,  and  says  very  accurately,  that  this  is  the  first  case 
which  has  ever  been  brought  to  trial  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  although  we 
are  now  in  the  year  1863,  and  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1819, 
which  is  exactly  forty-four  years  ago.  rfow,  that  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  a  very  remarkable  part  in  the  case.  There  have  been  since  1819  a 
great  many  wars  in  the  world.  There  have  been  a  great  many  wars  in  which  happily 
we  have  not  been  engaged,  in  which  the  government  of  this  country  has  been  neuter. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  wars  between  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
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nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  taken  no  part  what 
soever ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  neutrality  of  the  country  has  been 
preserved  and  efficiently  maintained,  and  all  the  time  the  commerce  and  the  dealings 
of  the  country  have  not  been  diBturbed  or  interfered  with.  There  has  not  been  a  sin^e 
idleeation  made  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  brought  to  trial  against  any  trader  or  merchant 
in  this  country,  for  having  done  any  act  within  the  scope  and  compass  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  act,  either  as  to  a  ship  or  otherwise,  which  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  in  a  court  of  law.  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will  be  found  in 
tMs  case  that  there  is  some  explanation  for  that  very  remarkable  circumstance ;  I 
mean  the  circumstance  that  there  never  has  been  a  case  brought  to  trial  previous  to 
the  case  which  is  now  being  tried  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  in  this  case  sufficient  indications  fh>m  the  evidence  which 
you  have  already  heard,  that  we  have  here  the  advantage  not  merely  of  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  and  who  represent  the  Crown,  but  that  b^nd  them  these  proceedings, 
as  the  attorney  general  said  very  fairly  and  candidly,  were  urged  on  and  promoted  by 
the  agents  of  tne  United  States  government  in  Liverpool.  My  learned  friend  the 
attorney  general  said  that  the  United  States  had  their  agents  there  who  were  on  the 
alert.  They  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  complain  of  what  was  being  done  at 
Liverpool ;  they  applied  to  the  Crown,  and  thev  asked  the  Crown  to  put  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  into  operation ;  and  the  Crown  has  put  the  foreign  enlistment  act  into 
operation.  The  advisers  of  the  American  government  are  here  assisting,  and  counsel- 
ing, and  conducting  the  proceedings  which  are  now  taken  before  you.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  be  ignorant  of  that;  the  attorney  general  referred  to  what  are  matters  of  noto- 
riety in  his  opening ;  but  there  are  matters  of  notoriety  in  all  those  affairs ;  we  all  of 
QS  know  perroctly  well  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government  to  try  whether  they  could  strain  and  stretch  the  laws  of 
this  country,  and  have  an  indictment  maintained  in  this  country,  founded  upon  allega- 
tions of  theirs,  that  they  conceived  acts  were  being  done  in  this  country  of  which  they 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  complain. 

What  has  evidently  happened  is  this.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  said  to 
those  who  are  called  the  agents  of  the  United  States  government,  "  We  have  a  foreign 
enUstment  act ;  it  was  passed  in  the  vear  1819 ;  there  never  has  been  an  information 
nnder  it ;  we  do  not  in  the  least  think  that  you  have  any  evidence  which  can  prove  a 
under  it ;  but  if  you  think  otherwise,  we  will  bring  it  before  a  jury ;  we  will  do 


our  best ;  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  you  find  in  the  result  that  yon  are  entirely  mis- 
taken, and  fskil  in  your  case.^'  It  was  a  very  fair  course  to  take,  and  it  will  explain  the 
circumstance  that  we  have  now  got  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  of  course  is  nothing 
different  firom  that  which  has  been  done  for  years  and  years,  ever  since  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  was  passed,  and  before  which  nobody  ever  thought  that  it  was  a  pro- 
ceeding upon  which  any  imputation  could  be  cast  as  being  contrary  to  law.  It  will 
explain  why  we  have  never  had  such  a  complaint  before,  and  why  we  now  have  it  for 
the  first  time. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider,  with  a  little  minuteness  for  a  moment, 
the  way  in  which  the  attorney  general  puts  his  indictment ;  and  I  will  ask  you,  for  that 
purpose,  to  divide  it  into  what  I  think  will  be  fonnd  to  be  the  four  charges  of  which. 
in  his  opening  and  in  his  explanation  of  the  indictment  in  this  case,  the  accusation  or 
the  attorney  general  consists.  In  the  first  plaoe  he  says,  that  in  the  proceedings  which 
are  complained  of  there  were  a  great  number  of  persons  Qonoerned,  mixed  np,  and  im- 
plicated together.  Very  va^e  terms  are  used,  and  they  ajre  described  in  this  way. 
xaking  the  names  from  the  indictment  in  this  case,  the  names  are  these :  The  Messrs. 
Miller,  who  are  ship-builders  at  Liverpool,  who  have  a  public  ship-building  yard,  and 
vFho  build  shipHs  for  those  who  desire  to  have  ships  built.  I  will  take  the  names  of  the  . 
firms,  because  it  will  be  more  convenient  and  will  keep  the  matter  more  in  your  minds. 
The  second  parties  are  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  who,  as  I  told  you,  are 
the  parties  in  the  case  for  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  appearing ;  tne  third  parties  are 
the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenhohn  and  Company ;  and  then  you  have  the  individuals  named. 
Captain  Tessier  one.  Captain  Bulloch  another,  and  a  person  whose  name  I  have  only 
seen  in  the  information,  called  Butcher ;  I  will  leave  out  Mr.  Butcher.  The  attorney 
general  says  that  all  these  persons  were  mixed  up  together  in  what  he  has  to  lay  before 
you. 

His  first  charge  is  some  sort  of  connection  between  the  persons  I  have  named.  His 
second  charge  is  this,  that  these  persons^  or  some  of  them,  equipped,  furnished,  or  fitted 
oat  the  Alexandra,  or  attempted  to  do  it,  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities 
in  some  shape  Or  form.  His  third  charge  is  that  they  did  this  with  the  intent  that  she 
should  be  employed  in  the  confederate  service ;  and  the  fourth  is,  that  she  should  cruise 
and  commit  hostilities  against  the  federal  States.  These  I  ai>prehend  will  be  found  to  be 
the  four  propositions  which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  proposition  on  which  the  attorney 
general  rests :  first,  the  connection  between  the  parties ;  secondly,  that  the  Alexandra 
fitted  out  to  croise  and  commit  hostilities;  thirdly,  that  she  was  to^be  employed 
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by  the  confederate  government ;  and,  fourthly,  that  she  was  to  cruise  and  commit  ho»- 
tUities  against  the  federal  States. 

Now,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  this.  If  those  charges  can  be  sustained,  we  must 
have  no  misunderstanding  or  misapprehension  as  to  what  the  effect  of  them  is.  The 
effect  of  those  charges,  supposing  tliey  can  be  sustained  in  point  of  evidence  and  in 
point  of  law,  is  that  they  constitute,  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  a  misdemeanor 
against  all  the  persouB  concerned.  My  lord  said  to  us  this  morning,  and  said  moat 
accurately,  that  in  point  of  form  we  are  not  trying,  and  my  lord  is  not  trying  in  this 
court  a  misdemeanor  for  the  purpose  of  criminal  sentence.  That  is  most  true  and  accurate ; 
but  at  the  same  time  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  these  ver^  acts,  if  they  are  within  the 
foreign  enlistment  act  at  all,  constitute  a  misdemeanor  within  the  foregn  enlistment  act,  a 
crime  that  is  against  all  the  persons  who  may  be  found  to  be  concerned.  No  doubt  there 
is,  aa  incident  to  and  as  consequent  upon  the  crime  and  the  misdemeanor,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  ship ;  but  there  is  the  crime  declared  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  then  the  forfeiture 
of  the  ship.  Now,  I  beg  your  attention  to  that,  because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  that 
has  been  said  in  some  parts  of  the  occasional  arguments  which  have  taken  place  in 
your  hearing,  there  has  been  rather  a  desire  to  treat  this  as  a  light  matter,  and  to  say : 
**  There  is  no  doubt  something  about  misdemeanor  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  but  we  are 
talking  of  this,  whether  we  have  a  right  to  hold  the  ship  or  not.  Let  the  misdemeanor 
stand  for  itself  and  be  iudged  of  at  the  proper  time.^'  Gentlemen,  I  apprehend  that 
that  is  not  the  course  which  is  to  be  taken.  The  matter  must  not  be  blinked.  The 
charge  is  a  charge  of  misdemeanor.  The  charge  and  the  mode  of  proving  it  must  be 
oonsidered  by  you  on  the*  footing  that  these  act«,  if  they  are  properly  described  by  the 
record,  and  properly  proved  in  the  evidence,  would  go  to  create  and  constitute  a  misde- 
meanor, and  that  in  substance,  therefore,  the  charge  against  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and 
Company — for  their  names  are  in  the  information — ^the  charge  against  them  is  that  they 
were  parties  to  and  participators  in  an  act  which  is  made  a  misdemeanor  and  a  crime  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  country.  I  dwell  on  that,  and  I  ask  your  particular  attention 
to  it  the  more  for  this  reaeon,  that  I  venture  to  think  that  a  case  of  this  kind  was  never 
spoken  of  in  the  opening  before  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
attorney  general.  Because,  how  did  he  open  this  case  and  present  it  to  you  f  I  am  in 
your  judgment  whether  I  do  not  with  substantial  accuracy  describe  the  manner  in 
which  m^  learned  Mend  spoke  of  the  case  which  he  had  to  present  to  you.  My  learned 
friend  said:  ''I  will  prove,  with  regard  to  the  Alexandra,  that  she  could  very  easily  be 
turned  into  a  ship  of  war.  I  will  prove  that  by  the  evidence  of  skillful  persons,  who 
can  speak  to  it."  Then  he  said,  "  I  will  show  you  that  these  men,  Captain  Bulloch, 
Captain  Tessier,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  were  seen  about  the  yard  and  about  the  spot  where 
this  ship  and  her  equipments  were  being  prepared.  They  were  occaaionally  lookine  at 
her,  talking  about  her,  interfering  with  her ;  and  then  I  will  show  you  further  this,  uiat 
those  persons  are  proved  on  other  occasions,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  actiug  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Confederate  States ;  and,"  says  the  attorney  general,  ^'  it  may  be  nothing 
that  iiiaj'  be  very  far  froin  proving  the  case ;  it  may  be  explained.  I  don't  in  the  least 
suggest  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  but  (says  the  attorney  general)  I  will  aak  you  to 
taKe  these  scraps  of  evidence,  the  fact  that  the  Alexandra  could  be  converted  into  a 

ginboat,  and  the  fact  that  these  persons.  Captain  Tessier,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Captain 
uUoch,  were  seen  in  her  neighborhood,  interfering  or  interesting  themselves  in  her 
and  about  her,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  proved  in  other  matters  to  act  as  agents  for 
the  Confederate  States.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  these  things  together  and  not  to  hold  that 
the  case  is  proved,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  presume  that  that  is  sufficient  as  proof  of  the 
case,  unless  (says  my  leariied  friend)  indeed  Mr.  Miller  or  Messrs.  Fawcett,  rrtsston  and 
Company,  or  any  other  person  that  we  choose  to  throw  imputations  aj^ainst,  come  into  the 
box  and  state  their  case  and  explain  to  the  Crown  everything  which  the  Crown  may 
choose  to  require  explanation  of.  Unless  that  is  done,  (says  the  attorney  genersl,)  I 
ask  you,  the  Jury,  to  presume  in  my  favor  that  certain  circumstances  and  &cts,  which 
I  agree  do  not  in  the  least  go  to  prove  the  case,  that  they  will  constitute  a  proof  because 
they  constitute  a  presumption,"  because,  forsooth,  the  Crown  choose  to  say,  *'  We  can- 
not prove  the  case  of  forieiture;  we  cannot  prove  that  an  offense  has  been  committed, 
but  we  can  prove  scraps  and  fragments  here  and  thereof  things  which  in  our  judgment 
look  a  little  suspicious,  and  we  will  throw,  therefore,  the  whole  burden  on  the  other  side 
of  coming  forward  and  proving  our  case."  It  is  not  our  business  to  prove  a  case.  We 
come  here  on  a  charge  of  misdemeanor.  We  come  here  on  a  charge  of  misdemeanor 
leading  to  a  forfeiture.  We  ask  the  Crown  to  prove  how  it  was  that  on  a  bright  day  in 
Liverpool  th^ir  officers  walked  in  and  seized  the  ship,  which  they  had  no  more  right  to 
than  you,  gentleman ;  or  I  ask  the  Crown,  or  the  advisers  of  the  C!rown,  to  prove  to 
the  letter  before  an  English  jury  that  they  had  acouired  clearly  and  distinctly  the  right 
to  make  the  seizure  wmch  in  point  of  fact  they  did  make.  I  could  not  help,  when  I 
heard  the  opening  of  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  contrasting  what  my 
learned  friend  said,  for  the  purposes  of  this  caae,  with  the  doctrine  which  I  had  heard 
elsewhere,  and  from  a  very  able  expounder  of  the  law  in  such  cases,  and  of  the  duty  of 
the  Crown  in  such  cases.    I  will  take  leave  to  read  to  you  a  statement  of  what  waa 
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supposed  to  "be  the  dnty  of  tlie  Crown  in  sucTi  cases.  I  will  take  leave  to  read  to  yon 
a  statement  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  statement  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  in  putting  into  force  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  That  statement 
was  made  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  An  accusation  was  made,  and  I  speak 
of  that  which  has  been  referred  to  to-day,  and  referred  to  in  court.  You  know  a  great 
deal  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  Alabama,  and  all  that  has  taken  place  about 
the  Alabama  is  a  matter  of  common  information.  The  American  government  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  that  the  British  government  did  not  try  some  parties  about  the  Ala- 
bama. I  am  sure  I  have  not  the  least  idea  whether  any  offense  was  or  was  not  com- 
mitted, but  I  know  perfectly  well  the  answer  which  was  given  in  that  ca.se,  and  which 
was  IMd  down  upon  the  judgment  of  one  well  competent  to  tell  us  the  mode  of  alleging 
a  forfeiture  or  proceeding  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  The  adviser  of  the  Crown 
to  whom  I  have  referred  said :  "  The  United  States  government  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  the  act  in  question  (that  is,  the  foreign  enlistment  act)  is  enforced  m  the  way 
in  which  English  laws  are  usually  enforced  against  English  subjects,  on  evidence  and 
not  on  suspicion,  on  facts  and  not  on  presumption ;''  I  pray  your  attention  to  that, — "  on 
facts  and  not  on  presumption ;"  "on  satisfactory  testimony,  and  not  on  the  mere  accu- 
sations of  a  foreign  minister  or  his  agent ;"  and  if  he  had  said  "spies,*'  it  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth.  Now,  the  officer  of  the  Crown  who  laid  before  us  those  sound 
and  constitutional  principles  was  my  learned  fHend  the  solicitor  general,  whom  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  here. 

The  SowcrroR  General.  And  he  adheres  to  every  word  of  that. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  know  my  learned  friend  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  de- 
part from  a  single  word  of  a  doctrine  so  sound  and  so  constitutional  as  what  I  have 
lead:  and  if  he  were  not  the  counsel  in  this  case,  and  involved  in  the  exigencies  in 
which  counsel  are  sometimes  involved,  I  know  he  would  not  depart  from  it  for  a  single 
moment.  But  I  ask  you  to  apply  that  to  the  ox>euing  of  his  colleague,  my  learned 
friend  the  attorney  general,  whether  he  is  applying  that  part  of  the  doctrine  "  on  facts 
and  not  on  presumptions,'*  when  he  says,  "  I  have  not  any  facts,  but  I  will  prove  some- 
thing to  you,  and  that  will  lead  to  presumption,  and  unless  you  have  those  who  are  ac- 
euseid  of  a  criminal  offense  coming  forward  as  witnesses,  and  being  examined  as  wit- 
nesses, persons  under  a  charge  of  committing  a  criminal  offense,  tendering  themselves 
to  be  examined  as  witnesses,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  accept,  not  my  facts,  for  I 
have  not  got  them,  but  my  presumptions,  for  that  is  all  I  have  to  offer  you.** 

Now,  gentlemen  2  this  reference  to  the  act  of  Parliament  leads  me  to  ask  you  to  eon- 
sider  a  subject  which  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  upon  which  I  think  you  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  bear  with  me  a  little  while;  I  mean  the  history  and  the  policy  of 
this  foreign  enlistment  act,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider  it  on  the  present 
qnestion.  It  is  a  great  and  important  question ;  a  much  greater  question  than  the 
value  of  the  ship  Alexandra,  because  it  is  a  question  which  will  be  found  applicable 
not  merely  in  the  present  case,  but  to  a  number  of  other  cases  which  may  arise  in  this 
conntry,  and  whicn  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  of  the  gravest  but  of  the  most  essen- 
tial importance  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  country. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  just  to  take  notice  of  what  has  been  called  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  m  this  case.  It  was  read  to  yon  with  some  ceremony  at  the  commencement 
oi  the  case  of  the  Crown,  as  if  it  had  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  case.  We  have  the 
happiness  of  living  in  a  constitutional  country,  with  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  sovereign  who  never  transgresses  that  constitntional  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  willhelieve  that  the  proclamation  by  the  Queen 
was  ever  meant  to  lay  down  any  law  not  to  be  found  in  the  act  of  Parliament;  and  we 
And  that  all  the  proclamation  did  'was  to  repeat  the  enactments  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act,  to  inform  the  subjects  of  this  country  that  there  was  such  an  act  of  Parlia-. 
ment,  and  that,  war  having  sprung  up,  and  this  country  remaining  neutral,  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  of  Parliament  would  have  to  be  observed  in  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  every  other  act  of  Parliament  would  have  to  be  observed.  Every  subject  of 
a  country  is  supposed  to  know  the  laws  of  the  country,  whether  they  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proclamation  or  not ;  therefore  we  may  put  aside  the  proclamation  as  not 
bearing  on  the  case. 

Now,  it  is  said,  very  truly,  that  an  unfortunate  war  has  sprung  up  between  the  two 
p«rtB  of  what  formerly  were  tiie  United  States  of  America.  It  is  said  that  we  are  neu- 
trals in  that  war,  and  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  duty  of  the  subjects  of  this  country,  as  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  country,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  because  we  may  put  aside  any  question  of  ouvduty  with  ref- 
erence to  our  enlisting  in  the  army  of  the  belligerents,  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
penon  before  me,  except  perhaps  a  few  of  the  witnesses,  have  the  least  idea  of  eiilist- 
mg  in  the  army  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  enlisting  in  the 
army  of  a  belligerent  is  an  offense,  but  I  rather  ask  you  to  consider  the  position  of 
things  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  I  say,  subject  to  my  lord's  correction,  but  with 
very  considerable  confidence,  and  I  think  I  will  prove  it  to  demonstration,  that,  put- 
ting for  a  moment  what  is  called  the  foreign  enlistment  act  out  of  the  question,  put- 
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ting  it  aside  for  the  Aioment,  beyond  all  manner  or  afaadow  of  doubt  it  is  the  free  and 
undiBpnted  privilege  of  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  power,  there  being  a  war  between 
two  belligerents,  to  trade  with  either  or  with  both  of  the  belligerents ;  to  sell  to  either 
or  both  of  the  belligerents  ships,  and  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  tmd  every  requisite 
for  war  which  you  can  suppose  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  say,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  un- 
less that  privilege  is  limited  by  act  of  Parliament,  it  is  clearly  and  beyond  dispute  the 
privilege  of  every  subject  of  this  countrv,  this  country  bein^  neutral  in  this  war,  to 
sell  to  belligerents,  in  both  cases  or  in  either,  ships  of  war,  ships  not  of  war,  munitions 
of  war  and  arms,  and  every  requisite  which  can  be  thought  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war. 

Indeed,  if  common  rumor  is  te  be  trusted,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  side  in  this  case 
which  is  represented  by  those  who  co-operate  with  my  learned  friends  in  this  prosecu- 
tion have  not  benefited  and  profited  <by  this  rule  quite  as  largely  as  the  other  parties 
in  the  contest.  But  at  all  events  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  nobody  can  find 
fault  with  them  if  they  come  to  the  best  market  where  they  can  get  every  requisite  for 
carrying  on  the  war. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  consider  how  this  act  of  Parliament  came  to  be  passed ;  because 
I  think  it  is  remarkable  how  strong  a  light  it  will  throw  on  the  whole  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  act  of  Parliament.  Now,  I  say,  and  I  say  it  without  hesitation,  that  the 
intention  of  this  act  of  Parliament  never  was  to  fetter  or  to  impair  bona  fide  commerce 
in  any  way.  The  intention  of  the  act  of  Parliament  was  this,  and  this  only,  to  pre- 
vent warlike  expeditions  leaving  the  ports  of  this  country,  at  a  time  when  this 
country  was  neuter,  issuing  from  the  ports  of  this  country  in  a  shape  and  form  in 
which  they  could  do  i^jnry  to  either  belligerent,  and  thereby  enable  one  or  other  of 
the  belligerents  to  come  to  the  government  of  this  country,  and  say :  **  Look  at  your 
port  of  Plymouth  ;  there  sailed  out  of  that  port  on  a  certain  day  a  ship  frilly  armed 
ready  to  capture  any  ship  she  might  meet  witli.  Your  ports  are  beipg  used  as  places 
of  safety  and  shelter  ;  armed  vessels  can  sail  out,  or  transporto  or  store  ships  can  sail 
out,  prepared  to  do  all  the  mischief  in  war  which  a  transport  or  storeship  or  an  armed 
vessel  can  do." 

The  belligerent  government  would  say :  "  Observe  the  consequences ;  we  cannot  pursue 
these  vessels  into  your  port ;  we  cannot  go  into  your  porto  to  take  out  a  privateer,  and 
yet  you  allow  a  privateer  to  go  armed  from  your  porte  at  the  same  time  that  we  cannot 
enter  your  ports  to  destroy  that  vessel.''  I  apprehend  that  that  was  a  very  intelligible 
and  clear  principle,  if  we  find  that  that  was  the  principle  which  was  proceeded  on. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  history  of  the  act  of  1819  T  It  was  referred  to  in  a 
very  cursory  way  by  my  learned  friend,  and  I  think  we  should  have  a  more  clear  under- 
standing about  it.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard,  although  it  is  a  little  more  remote  from 
the  present  time,  that  the  possessions  of  Spain  which  He  in  the  equatorial  districte  had 
revolted  from  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  and  were  strugji^ling  for  their 
independence  just  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  southern  States  are  said  to  be  strug- 
gling. At  that  time  there  was  great  interest  felt  for  these  revolted  Spanish  colonies. 
A  great  majority  pf  the  people  in  this  country  thought  that  they  had  been  badly  treated 
and  oppressed,  iind  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  they  could  free  themselves 
from  the  mother  country  and  set  up  a  government  for  themselves ;  and  it  was  the  more 
remarkable  because,  our  own  war  having  come  to  an  end,  there  were  a  great  many  re- 
tired military  men  in  want  of  employment,  and  there  was  a  great  disposition  in  this 
country  to  get  up  espeditions  in  this  country — ^to  enlist  men  and  to  arm  ships  to  be  sent 
from  the  ports  of  this  country  to  scour  the  seas  in  favor  and  support  of  these  revolted 
Spanish  colonies.  And  there  was  a  gentleman  of  great  note,  one  Sir  Gregor  McGregor, 
who  was  a  sort  of  commander-in-chief  in  this  country,  and  he  marshaled  his  men,  put 
his  troops  on  board,  and  sailed  from  the  porte  of  this  country,  and  carried  war  across 
the  high  seas,  and  committed  hostilities,  and  with  very  great  injury  to  the  mother 
country  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassador  remonstrated ;  he  said :  "  Observe  the  posi- 
tion we  are  in ;  you  are  our  allies ;  our  navy  cannot  go  into  your  porto  and  make  war 
there,  but  we  see  armed  vessels  issuing  out  of  your  porte,  and  they  make  war  on  the 
high  seas,  and  we  must  ask  you  to  put  a  stop  to  your  country  being  made  a  place  for 
the  preparation  of  warlike  expeditions." 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  refer  to  one  of  the  historians  who  writes  about  that  period, 
and  perhaps,  as  the  passage  is  not  very  long,  you  will  allow  me  to  read  the  passage  from 
history,  which  in  a  few  sentences  describes  the  state  of  things  at  that  time.  I  read 
from  Sir  Archibald  Allison  a  passage  as  to  the  history  of  this  country  in  the  year  1419. 
He  says:  '^  Anpther  subject  of  general  interest  was  discussed  in  Parliament  this  year, 
which  was  that  of  the  succors  clandestinely  furnished  by  the  British  to  the  insurgente 
in  South  America.  £ver  since  the  contest  between  the  splendid  colonies  of  Spain  and 
the  mother  country  had  begun,  in  1610,  it  had  been  re^rded  with  warm  interest  in 
Great  Britain,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  strong  and  instinctive  attachment  of  ito 
inhabitante  tr  the  cause  of  freedom  and  sympathy  with  all  who  are  engaged  in  assert- 
ing it ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  ex|)ectationB  formed  and  fomented  by 
interested  parties  as  to  the  vast  field  that  by  the  independence  of  those  colonies  would 
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be  opened  to  British  oommerce  and  enterprise.  So  long  as  the  war  in  Europe  lasted, 
this  sympathy  was  evinced  only  by  an  anxious  observance  of  the  struggle,  for  the 
physical  resources  of  the  country  were  entirely  absorbed  by  the  terrible  contest  with 
Napoleon.  But  when  peace  succeeded,  and  the  armies  of  all  the  European  states  were 
in  great  part  reduced,  the  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  South  American  independence 
began  to  aeeume  a  more  practical  and  efficient  form.  Great  numbers  of  officers  from 
all  countries,  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  pacific  life,  or  tempted  by  the  high  rank  and 
liberal  pay  offered  to  them  in  South  America,  began  to  go  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
sorgente,  and  ere  long  rendered  their  forces  greatly  more  formidable  than  they  had  pre- 
viously been.  The  English,  prompted  by  the  love  of  freedom,  wandering,  and  adven- 
ture which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  were  soon  pre-eminent 
in  this  respect,  and  the  succors  they  sent  over  ere  long  assumed  so  formidable  an  ap- 
pearance aa  attracted  the  serious  notice  of  the  Spanish  government.  Not  only  did  great 
numbers  of  the  peninsular  veterans,  officers  and  men,  go  over  in  small  bodies,  and  carry 
to  the  iusurgente  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  the  prestige  of  their  fame,  but  a 
JBritish  adventurer,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sir  Gre^or  McGregor,  collected  a  consid- 
erable expedition  in  the  harbors  of  this  country,  with  which,  in  British  vessels  and 
nnder  the  British  flag,  he  took  possession  of  Portobello,  in  South  America,  then  in^  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  Spain,  a  country  at  peace  with  Great  Britain.  This  violent 
aggression  led  to  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  government "  (that  is,  the  English  government)  "  brought  in  the 
foreign  enlistment  bill,  which  led  to  violent  debates  in  both  houses  of  Parliament.'' 

This  was  the  history  of  the  foreign  enlistment  bill  being  brought  into  the  House  of 
Conuuons.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  worth  whue  observing  the  state  of  the 
country,  described  in  a  few  sentences  at  that  time  by  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  we 
ever  had,  the  author  of  the  foreign  enlistment  bill,  Mr.  Canning.  He  had  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  to  contend  with  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  put  the  state  of  things 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  country  in  this  way.  He  said:  '^  What  would  be  the 
result  if  the  House  refused  to  arm  government  with  the  means  of  maintaining  neu- 
trality f  Government  would  then  possess  no  other  power  than  that  which  they  exercised 
two  years  ago,  and  exercised  in  vain.  The  House  would  do  well  to  reflect  seriously 
before  they  placed  government  in  so  helpless  a  situation.  Do  honorable  and  learned 
gentlemen  really  think  it  would  be  a  wholesome  state  of  things  that  troops  for  foreign 
service  should  be  parading  about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  without  any  power  on  tue 
part  of  the  government  to  interfere  to  prevent  it ;  that  that  very  moment  such  was  the 
case  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  and  he  had  but  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  practice  would  be  extended  to  London.''.  And  again  he  said,  in  a  later  part  of  the  same 
speech :  "  Ministers  did  not  apply  to  Parliament  for  this  aid  until  they  had  tried,  without 
enect,  all  the  means  which  were  in  their  power.  If  they  were  not  now  vested  with  the 
requisite  authority,  if  before  next  summer  the  country  should  exhibit  a  scandalous  and 
disgraceful  scene  of  lawless  bands  of  armed  men,  raised  for  foreign  service,  parading 
through  the  streets,  let  not  the  ministers  be  blamed,  for  they  had  warned  Parliament 
of  the  danger,  and  had  called  on  them  to  prevent  it." 

Therefore  the  kind  of  evil  which  was  felt  in  the  year  1819,  and  which  was  to  be 
guarded  against,  was  that  of  fitting  out  regular  expeditions  with  arms  and  with  troops 
ID  this  country,  some  marshaling  troops  together  and  preparing  ships  to  receive  them, 
and  arming  ships  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  on  the  high  seas — that  was  the 
state  of  things  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  at  thetime  when  the  loreign  enlistment  act 
^was  brought  in. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  act  of  Parliament  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  aaking 
your  attention  to  the  information  which  the  act  of  Parliament  gives  us  on  the  subject. 
Now,  you  know  it  is  a  very  convenient  plan,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  in  the  preamble, 
AS  it  is  called,  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  what  it  states  to  be  the  evil  to  be  guarded 
against  and  to  be  remedied  by  the  act  of  Parliament.  And  the  preamble  tells  us  this. 
It  says :  **  Whereas  the  enHstnient  or  engagement  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in 
war  on  foreign  service,  without  his  Majesty's  license,  and  the  fitting  out  and  equipping 
and  arDiii]|r  of  vessels  by  his  M^esty's  subjects  for  warlike  operations,  on  or  against  the 
dominions  or  territories  of  a  foreign  prince,  may  be  prejudicial  to  and  tend  to  end^mger 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom." 

Tnerefore  you  will  see  that  what  is  provided  here  is  this :  It  is  directed  against  his. 
Majesty's  snbjects  engaging  in  war  on  their  own  account.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
offence  as  described  in  tne  preamble  of  the  act  of  Parliament.  The  act  of  declaring 
war  or  peace  ia  with  the  sovereign  of  this  realm.  If  the  sovereign. chaoses  to  remain 
neuter,  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  some  of  his  subjects  shall  say :  **  We  will  become  bel- 
ligerents on  our  own  account;  we  will  have  a  little  expedition ;  wjs  will  marshal  troops 
and  arm  ships:  we  will  carry  on  war  on  our  own  account;  and  if  wo  hapiYcn  to  find 
an  enemy  with  whom  we  can  cope,  we  will  make  plunder,  and  so  benefit  ourselves."  I 
apprehend  that  is  entirely  a  constitutional  view  of  the  position  of  the  sovereign  and 
of  the  subjects  of  this  country.  The  sovereign  is  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war.  The 
subjects  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and 
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H  is  perfectly  idle  for  the  sovereign  to  say,  "  I  choose  to  remain  at  peace/'  if  the  snb- 
je<5t8  of  the  country  are  each,  according  to  their  own  will,  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  war 
and  fit  out  warlike  expeditions  on  their  own  account.  Because  if  twenty  or  one  hundred 
men  in  Liverpool  choose  to  fit  out  a  warlike  expedition  to  attack  and  injure  one  bel- 
ligerent, twenty  or  one  hundred  men  in  London  may  choose  to  fit  out  a  warlike  expedi- 
tion to  attack  and  injure  the  other  belligerent,  and  yon  would  have  this  statue  of  things, 
the  sovereign  of  this  country  saying,  '<  I  choose  to  remain  at  peace ;  my  view  is  that 
there  should'be  no  war  on  the  part  of  this  country ;''  and  you  would  have  the  whole  or 
a  great  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  country  engaged  in  war  and  carrying  on  expeditions 
against  the  will  of  the  sovereign  and  on  their  own  account.  Therefore,  as  I  said,  that 
is  the  state  of  things  to  be  prevented.  That  was  the  state  of  things  in  1819;  that  was 
the  state  of  things  under  wnich  Sir  Oregor  McGregor  was  making  nimself  a  petty  sov- 
ereign under  the  sovereign  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  that  is  what  is 
struck  at  under  the  act  m  Parliament.  Carrying  that  view  with  us  into  the  case  which 
we  have  to  deal  with,  I  think  we  shall  find  a  very  clear  and  distinct  explanation  of  the 
seventh  clause.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this — ^that  the 
gist  of  the  offense  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  seventh  section,  whatever  the  offense  may 
be,  is  that  the  offense  mnSt  be  committed  within  the  United  Kingdom.  If  a  subject  of 
her  Majesty  does  the  act  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  no  o&nse  at  all ;  it  is  not 
like  every  other  prohibitory  act  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  because  every  other 
prohibitory  act,  if  it  prohibits  a  thing  to  be  done,  prohibits  its  being  done  by  the  sub- 
jects of  her  Majesty  everywhere.  But  it  is  not  so  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  It 
admits  that  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  if  they  are  not  in  the  country,  may  do  what  they 
please  so  far  as  the  forei^  enlistment  act  is  concerned,  and  what  is  not  to  be  done  is 
only  not  to  be  done  within  the  country.  And  that  leaves  out  what  I  took  the  liberty 
of  submitting :  that  the  whole  object  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1819  was  to  prevent 
the  ports  of  this'country  becoming  arsenals  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  the  other  of  two 
belligerent  powers,  out  of  which  expeditions  might  issue  in  this  way.  They  might 
issue  out  of  the  ports  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  themselves.  Therefore  the 
seventh  section  begins  with  saying  that  the  person  supposed  to  commit  the  offense 
afterward  described,  must  do  it  within  some  part  of  her  Migesty*s  dominions,  and  the 
offense  cannot  be  committed  anvwhere  else. 

The  next  very  remarkable  thiu^  which  I  would  venture  to  call  your  attention  to 
upon  this  section  is  this:  There  is  not  the  least  prohibition  against  building  a  ship ; 
there  is  not  a  word  said  in  the  section  about  prohibiting  the  bunding  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  there  is  not  a  word  said  about  selling  a  ship  or  vessel.  Beyond  all  doubt  and 
controversy,  consistently  with  every  word  in  this  section,  you  may  build  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel in  any  way  you  think  fit  and  with  any  purpose.  I  will  add,  although  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  my  case  to  put  the  case  so  high,  with  any  purpose  you  like.  There  is 
no  suggestion  in  any  part  of  the  section  that  it  is  criminal ;  that  it  is  an  offense  against 
the  act  of  Parliament,  to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise,  to  build  or  construct 
a  ship.  The  only  words  used  are  words  which  suppose  that  a  ship  is  to  be  built,  because 
the  words  are  **  equip,  fit  out,  or  arm  a  ship  or  vessel,"  and  I  take  it  you  cannot  equip,  fit 
out.  or  ann  a  ship  or  vessel  until  the  vessel  is  built.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
building  of  the  ship  is  a  perfectly  harmless  act ;  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  afterward  used,  equipping,  fitting  out,  or  arming,  is  a  matter  to  be  done  to  the 
ship  or  vessel  which  is  so  supposed  to  be  a  ship  or  vessel  that  may  be  built. 

Now  I  will  go  on,  and  I  think  you  will  see,  when  I  read  the  section,  that  the  next 
thing  you  must  consider  is  this.  I  submit  it  to  my  lord,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  gentlemen, 
as  a  matter  I  think  you  will  quite  follow,  because  it  is  not  a  matter  of  law  at  all,  but 
a  matter  of  common  sense  and  understajiding,  that  the  meaning  of  this  section  and 
that  which  is  described  in  it  is  this:  It  means  throughout,  that  the  person  who  is 

rken  of  in  the  section,  and  who  is  snpx>osed  to  equip,  fit  out,  or  arm  a  vessel,  is 
person  who  has  the  intent  to  cruise  on  his  own  account,  or  for  his  own  purposes 
to  cruise  and  to  commit  hostilities  against  a  foreign  nation  with  that  ship  or  vessel. 
And  it  falls  in  exactly  with  what  I  have  shown  you  was  the  policy  and  history  of  the 
act  of  Parliament,  an  act  directed  against  persons  doing  those  very  things,  fitting  out, 
arming  privateers,  for  the  sake,  with  those  privateers,  of  cruising  and  committing  hos- 
tilities out  of  the  port«  of  this  country.  Then  you  will  see  it  is  quite  apparent  that  what 
is  contemplated  by  this  act  of  Parliament  is  this:  there  must  be  an  equipping,  furnish- 
ing, fitting  out.  or  arming,  or  an  intent  to  do  that  within  the  kingdom,  ana  in  such  wav 
that  you  should  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  word  "  cruise  " 
is  a  technical  word.  We,  in  common  parlance,  talk  of  cruising  perhaps  in  a  yacht ;  but 
<imising,  coupled  with  the  words  "  committing  hostilities,"  is  a  technical  term  applied 
to  vessels  of  war,  which  cruise  for  the  purpose  of  committing  hostilities.  Thereiore  I 
Apprehend  that  what  you  have  laid  down  m  this  section  you  must  narrowly  and  accu- 
rately carry  with  you  in  ^our  mind  in  the  consideration  of  this  case.  The  only  thing 
which  this  section  strikes  at  is  this :  some  x>erson  in  this  country,  who  has  the  contract 
of  a  vessel  or  a  ship,  who  may  use  it  in  any  way  he  thinks  proper,  and  that  person  is 
supposed  to  fit  out  and  arm  a  vessel,  and  to  do  it  with  the  intention  of  conmiitting  hos- 
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tilitlee,  he  being  the  Jndffe  and  the  arbiter  and  determiner  whether  he  will  or  will  not 
cruise  and  commit  hostuities.  And  yon  must  have  farther  this:  the  ship  armed,  or 
equipped,  or  fitted  out  in  such  a  wav  as  will  make  her  such  a  ship,  as  well  at  the  time 
she  leares  this  country,  for  that  is  the  point,  be  competent  and  able  to  cruise  and  com- 
mit hostilities.  Because,  I  say  it  with  confidence,  that  it  is,  upon  the  history  of  this  act 
of  Parliament,  entirely  open  to  any  person  to  build  a  ship  in  this  way,  to  sell  that  ship, 
eTen  and  though  she  may  be  competent  to  be  converted  into  a  ship  or  war,  to  either  of 
the  belligerent  powers ;  and  the  circumstance  that  he  might  know  that  after  she  was 
sold  to  the  belligerent  power  she  might  be  used  in  a  particular  way  has  nothing  to  say 
to  it.  He  is  not  the  person  who  arms  and  equips  the  ship  to  cruise  and  commit  hostil- 
ities unless  he  has  the  intention  of  arming  her  in  such  a  way  as  that  when  she  leaves 
the  port  she  will  be  in  a  state  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.      / 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  leave  the  act  of  Parliament  I  ought  to  fortifv  this  argument 
by  that  which  seems  to  me  to  reflect  very  much  upon  it.  And  here  I  wUl  beg  my  lord's 
attention  also  to  what  I  am  going  to  submit,  namelv,  the  eighth  section,  because  you 
have  another  section  upon  which  you  have  not  heara  a  word  yet,  which  is  not  included 
in  any  of  the  counts  of  this  indictmept,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  show  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  object  and  intention  of  the  act  of  Parliament.  The  eisrhth  section  deals  in 
the  case  of  actual  ^ps  of  war  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  ships  of  war  com- 
ing into  harbors  in  this  country,  and  wanting  something  in  the  shape  of  equipment,  an 
addition  to  their  inventories  or  their  stores.  It  deals  therefore  with  the  case  of  a  ship 
of  a  foreign  country  coming  to  do  repairs  in  our  own  country. 

Does  it  say  that  a  ship  of  that  kind  that  comes  to  one  of  our  harbors  shall  have  nothing 
furnished  to  hert  No  equipment  furnished,  no  supplies  furnished  to  itt  Nothing  (^ 
the  kind.  The  only  thing  that  it  says  is  this:  A  uiip  of  war  coming  into  one  of  our 
harbors  shall  not  have  in  our  harbors  the  number  of  its  guns  increased,  or  the  guns 
changed,  smaller  for  larger,  or  an  equipment  for  war  furnished ;  not  an  ordinary  equip- 
ment, but  an  equipment  for  war,  leaving  it  nearly,  therefore,  at  the  will  of  any  one  m 
this  country,  with  regard  to  the  national  ship  of  war  of  a  belligerent  state  which  comes 
into  one  of  our  harbors,  to  supply  that  ship  with  an  equipment,  with  means  of  repairing 
sea  damage,  with  masts  and  sails,  provided  you  do  not  supply  her  guns,  or  warlike 
equipment,  which  of  course  would  mean  something  in  the  nature  of  guns,  or  gun  slides, 
and  so  on.  We  have  heard  how  that  clause  has  Ix^n  acted  on,  because  you  will  remem- 
ber that  very  early  in  this  unfortunate  American  contest  there  came  a  ship  into  the 
harbor  of  Southainpton — I  really  forget  whether  she  belonged  to  the  southern  navy  .or 
to  the  northern — I  mean  the  Tuscarora.  There  were  some  of  each.  There  was  the 
Tuscarora,  and  there  was  another  ship,  th^  Nashville.  One  or  other,  or  both,  had  sus- 
tained sea  damage.  They  were  allowed  to  repair'  and  refit  in  the  harbor  of  Southamp- 
ton, because  that  with  which  they  were  repaired  or  refitted  was  not  a  warlike  equip- 
ment, was  not  an  increase  or  alteration  of  guns,  and  was,  therefore,  perfectly  legal  and 
perfectly  harmless  within  the  foreign  enlistment  act. 

But  I  will  not  stop  there,  because  I  will  show  you  thatiihis  which  I  submit  has  been 
the  construction  of^the  act  of  Parliament  and  the  meaning  and  the  object  of  it,  al- 
thongh  we  have  not  had  in  this  country  a  case  tried  under  this  act  of  Parliament;  has 
been  the  meaning  attached  to  the  act  of  Parliament  by  the  statesmen  and  lawyers  of 
this  country  from  time  to  time,  and  by  authorities  to  which  those  who  promote  the 
present  proceeding  of  the  Crown  will  have  respect.  I  mean  the  authorities  of  the 
American  cdurts.  A  similar  meaning  has  been  afiftxed  to  the  American  foreign  enlist- 
ment act,  which,  you  wUl  remember,  the  attorney  general  told  you  was  passed  at  two 
difierent  intervals  in  the  United  States,  and  which  might  be  taken  to  be  the  precursor 
and  the  model  or  exemplar  of  our  act  of  Parliament.  There  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing,  which  I  find  in  one  of  the  American  state  papers,  which  I  will  refer  to  here, 
upon  the  subject,  merely  to  show  you  the  footing  on  which  this  doctrine  has  been  put 
in  America.  At  the  very  time  when  the  first  American  enlistment  act  was  passed,  the 
great  and  illustrious  man  who  then  swaged  the  destinies  of  America,  I  mean  Washing- 
ton, was  the  President ;  and  he  had  ordmances  issued  to  the  various  ports  in  America, 
informing  their  own  officers  what  things  were  lawfiil  and  what  were  unlawful  with 
regard  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  there  being  at  that  time  a  war  in  which  America 
took  no  part.  Now,  I  wUl  Just  read  you  in  a  £w  sentences  the  instructions  issued  by 
Washington  to  the  officers  of  the  outports.  In  the  first  place  he  says  this :  *'  Equipments 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels  of  war,''  that  is  the  first  thin^,  ''  in  the  im- 
mediate service  of  the  government  of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  which,  if  done  to 
other  vessels,  would  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce 
or  to  war,  are  deemed  lawfiil."  There  is  no  harm  in  that.  If  the  equipments  are  of  a 
doubtful  character,  if  they  would  be  useful  to  a  vessel  of  war,  if  they  would  be  useful 
also  for  purposes  of  commerce,  then,  if  they  are  useful  to  a  vessel  of  war,  those  equip- 
ments may  be  made.  Then,  further:  '< Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
by  any  of  the  parties  at  war  with  France  or  vessels  fitted  for  merchandise  and  war, 
whether  with  or  without  commissions,  which  are  doubtful  in  their  nature,  as  being 
applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful."    And  in  like  maimer, 
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"  Eqnipmenta  of  any  of  the  veesels  of  France  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  doubtfal  in  their  nature,  as  being  applicable  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  law- 
ful." 

Therefore  we  have,  in  the  very  first  year  when  the  American  enlistment  act  passed, 
this  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  ^eatest  man  America  ever  saw,  Washinji^on. 
You  have  him  pronouncing  that  which  is  deemed  unlawful  as  simply  putting  on  board 
munitions  or  arms  of  war,  and  anything  which  may  derve  the  twofold  purpose,  and 
which  is  useful  to  either  purpose,  is  perfectly  harmless. 

But  it  does  not  stop  there,  because  I  will  show  you  authorities  which  come  much 
nearer  home,  and  which  are  even  much  clearer  than  that.  I  will  tell  yon  what  hap- 
pened in  this  country  in  1830,  which  was  at  a  time  much  nearer  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  and  when  there  were  many  men  alive  who  had  taken  part  in  the  foreign  enlistment 
act.  In  1830  the  war  in  Portugal  was  going  on,  the  civil  war  between  Don  Miguel  and 
the  former  Queen  of  Portugal.  There  were  a  great  many  parties  in  this  country  who 
were  opposed  to  Don  Miguel,  and  there  were  certain  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
very  much  in  his  favor.  There  came  to  the  shores  of  this  country,  I  think  Plymouth, 
some  refugees  from  Portugal,  and  they  had  some  ships  there,  and  they  lived  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  ultimately  they  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  their  ship.  They  had  no  arms  in 
their  ship,  but  it  turned  out  that  they  had  sent  their  arms  to  one  of  the  Azores,  Ter- 
ceira,  in  some  other  vessel,  and  they  intended,  no  doubt,  when  they  got  there,  to  take 
their  arms  on  board  their  own  vessel. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  to  stop  them  sailing  from  this  country,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  saiL  But  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  at  Terceira,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  land  there,  (Terceira  at  that  time  being  in  possession  of  Don  Miguel,) 
some  of  our  cruisers  fired  on  them  and  intercepted  them.    A  very  stormy  debate  took 

flace  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  our  cruisers  were  justified  in  doing  this, 
will  tell  you  for  what  purpose  I  am  mentioning  it.  It  was  said  then  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  ^'  Well,  but  we  have  a  light  to  stop  these  vessels  off  Terceira,  because 
it  is  .quite  true  they  did  not  go  away  from  the  shore  of  England  in  an  armed  vessel,  but 
they  did  the  same  thing ;  they  sent  their  armament  before  them,  and  they  sent  to  take 
it  up,  and  that  was  clearly  an  offense  within  the  foreign  enlistment  act."  They  might 
have  been  tried  for  it ;  and  that  was  the  defense  made  ibr  all  the  cruisers  firing  on  them 
off  Terceira.  At  that  time  the  Honse  of  Commons  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  very  eminent  man,  Mr.  Huskisson.  He  had  been  the  colleague  of  Mr. 
Canning  at  the  time  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  passed.  Some  person  said  in  the 
debate  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  would  have  approved  of  what  was  done  with 
reference  to  those  ships  off  Terceira.  It  is  to  Mr.  Huskisson's  own  policy  in  the  forei^ 
enlistment  act  that  I  now  want  to  call  your  attention.  Now,  what  Mr.  Huskisson  said 
was  this :  He  said  he  was  induced  to  trouble  the  House  by  the  reference  that  had  been 
made  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Canning's  views  on  the  enlistment  act.  He  said  :  *^  It 
mig:ht  be  supposed  from  his  right  honorable  friend's  (Sir  Robert  Peel's)  remarks  that 
during  the  fifteen  years  we  haa  been  at  peace  our  neutrality  had  never  been  violated. 
Had  he  forgotten,  then,  the  repeated  complaints  made  by  Turkey,  and  had  he  forgotten 
that  to  those  complaints  we  had  constantly  replied :  ^  We  will  preserve  our  neutrality 
within  our  dominions,  but  we  will  go  no  further.'  Turkey  did  not  understand  our  ex- 
planation, and  thought  we  might  summarily  dispose  of  Lord  Cochrane  and  those  other 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  who  were  assistiuja;  the  Greeks.  To  its  remonstrances  Mr.  Can- 
ning replied,  and  his  right  honorable  friend,  being  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Canning, 
must  be  considered  a  party  to  his  opinions :  ^  Ships  may  leave  this  country  ivs  matter 
of  merchandise,  and,  however  strong  the  general  inconvenience,  the  law  cannot  inter- 
fere to  stop  them.  It  is  only  when  uie  elements  of  armaments  are  combined  that  they 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  law ;  and  if  that  combination  does  not  take  place  till 
they  have  left  this  country,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them.'  Those  were  the ' 
words  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  extended  the  doctrine  to  steam  vessels  and  yachts  that 
might  afterward  be  converted  into  vessels  of  war ;  and  that  appeared  quite  consistent 
with  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations.  When  his  right  honorable  friend  placed  so 
much  reliance  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  could  only  account  for  his  having 
overlooked  this  remarkable  passage  by  his  perceiving  that  it  contained  a  complete  con- 
tradiction of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  his  right  honorable  friend.  His  right  honor- 
able friend  made  it  a  part  of  his  case  that  the  elements  of  armament  were  not  com- 
bined when  the  refugees  left  our  shores  for  Terceira,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Canning,  therefore,  the  government  had  no  right  to  interfere  witk  them."  And 
further  on  Mr.  Huskisson  proceeds  to  say :  "  He  would  tell  his  right  honorable  friend 
that  if  he  acted  on  this  doctrine  and  pursued  such  a  policy,  he  would  not  keep  for  ten 
months,  much  less  ten  years,  this  country  out  of  war.  At  the  very  moment  he  was 
speaking  arms  and  clothing  were  about  to  be  sent  out  of  this  country  to  belligerents. 
Were  they  to  be  stopped,  or  were  they  to  be  followed  and  brought  back  T  He  believed 
the  answer  would  be.  No ;  and  if  it  were  Yes,  of  what  use,  he  would  ask,  would  bo 
our  skill  in  building  ships,  manufacturing  arms,  and  preparing  instruments  of  war,  if 
wrongly  to  sell  them  to  all  belligerents  were  a  breach  of  neutrality."     * 
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Qentlemen,  as  we  are  told,  and  told  traly,  that  tbere  never  was  a  caae  before  tried 
in  one  of  these  courts  where  the  policy  and  construction  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act 
has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  court,  snrelv,  at  all  events,  we  may  look  to 
this,  that,  in  1830,  a  minister,  Mr.  Huskisson,  says:  '*  Yes,  truly-,  there  never  has  been  a 
case  tried,  but  minister  after  minister  has  been  applied  to  to  interfere  on  the  principle 
and  policy  of  the  foreieii  enlistment  act.  Bfr.  Canning  has  been  applied  to  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  Turkey,  and  what  has  Mr.  Canning  said  again  and  again — the 
nodnister  who  introduced  the  act  in  question — '  that  unless  yon  show  me  that  there  is 
the  combined  element  of  armament,  so  that  the  ship  may  leave  this  country  as  from 
an  arsenal,  armed  and  equipped  and  ready  for  war,  if  that  combination  does  not  take 
place  in  this  country,'  there  is  no  offense  under  the  act  of  Parliament  f  and  I  extend 
that  to  steam  vessels  and  yachts  equally.  That  is,  they  are  capable  of  being  converted 
into  vessels  of  war ;  and  ii  that  were  not  so  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  advantage 
which  this  country  has  in  the  building  of  ships,  and  the  country,  in  place  of  being  pre- 
served neutral,  would  not  be  kept  out  of  war  for  one  year  if  you  could  say  that  those 
making  their  livelihood  by  such  means  were  prevented  from  selling,  so  long  as  they 
sold  equally  to  all  comers ;  because  you  may  dex>end  on  it,  that,  let  the  law  be  laid 
down  as  the  Crown,  for  the  sake  of  the  United  States  consul,  would  ask  it  to  be  laid 
down,  and  yon  will  put  an  end  in  the  most  summary  way  to  one  of  the  greatest  induce- 
ments which  exists  to  continue  the  subjects  of  this  country  neutral,  and  of  the  peace : 
fiHT,  if  you  show  the  subjects  of  this  country  that  their  commerce  is  to  be  tampered 
with  and  harassed  at  the  will  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the  people  of 
this  country  will  say:  ''Let  us  have  done  with  neutrality,  we  had  much  better  be  at 
war ;  we  shall  escape  the  surveillance  of  the  United  States  spies ;  we  would  rather  be 
at  war  than  be  in  the  position  of  those  whose  acts  are  to  be  regulated  and  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  consul.'' 

Now,  I  go  further.  I  said  I  would  show  you  an  authority  which  at  all  events  the 
United  States  government  cannot  dispute,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  very  remarkable  case* 
which  occurred  in  America  on  that  point.  There  was  a  ship  in  America  called  the 
Independencia.  She  had  made  a  prize  at  sea  somewhere  about  the  year  1821  or  1822, 
and  the  question  was  whether  she  had  made  a  lawful  capture ;  and  it  was  a  suit  in 
one  of  thn  courts,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the  Independencia 
had  no  right  to  make  that  prize  or  to  make  that  capture,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
They  said,  the  Independencia  herself  has  broken  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  She  left 
in  a  time  of  war,  when  there  was  war  between  two  foreign  countries,  and  when  the 
United  States  was  neutral.  She  left  a  port  of  the  United  States  as  an  armed  vessel, 
to  be  sold  to  and  transferred  to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Therefore,  having  so 
left  the  port,  any  prize  made  at  sea  would  not  be  a  lawful  prize.  Now,  I  will  state 
what  h»  said  by  an  eminent  judge,  well  known  to  my  lord,  Mr.  Justice  Story.  The 
volume  from  which  I  am  reading  is  the  7th  Wheaton's  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
page  334.  Now,  the  story  about  her  history  is  told  in  a  sentence,  and  told  by  the 
learned  judge.  He  says,  in  January,  1816,  this  Independencia  '^  was  originally  built  and 
equipped  at  Baltimore  as  a  privateer,  during  the  lace  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  was 
then  rigged  as  a  schooner,  and  called  the  Mammoth,  and  cruised  against  the  enemy. 
After  the  peace  she  was  rigged  as  a  brig  and  sold  hj  her  original  owners.  In  January, 
1816,  she  was  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  munitions  of  war  by  her  new  owners,  (who  are 
inhabitants  of  Baltimore,)  and  being  armed  with  twelve  guns,  constituting  a  part  of 
her  original  armament,  she  was  dispatched  from  that  port,  under  the  command  of  the 
claimant,  on  a  voyage,  ostensibly  to  the  northwest  coast,  but  in  reality  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  By  the  written  instructions  given  to  the  supercargo  on  this  voyage,  he  was 
authorized  to  sell  the  vessel  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  if  he  could  obtain  a 
suitable  price.  She  duly  anived  at  Buenos  A^es,  having  exercised  no  act  of  hostility, 
bnt  sailed  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  during  the  voyage.  At  Buenos 
Ayres  the  vessel  was  sold  to  Captain  Chaytor  and  two  other  persons ;  and  soon  after- 
ward she  assumed  the  flag  and  character  of  a  public  ship,  and  was  understood  by  the 
crew  to  have  been  sold  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  Captain  Chaytor 
made  known  these  facts  to  the  crew,  and  asserted  that  he  had  become  a  citizen  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  had  received  a  commission  to  command  the  vessel  as  a  national 
ship,  and  invited  the  crew  to  enlist  in  the  service ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  ac- 
cordingly enlisted.  From  this  period,  which  was  in  May,  1816,  the  public  functionaries 
of  our  own  and  other  forei^  governments  at  that  port  considered  the  vessel  as  a  public 
ship  of  war,  and  such  was  ner  avowed  character  and  reputation."  Therefore,  you  see 
the  long  and  short  of  it  comes  to  this :  Buenos  Ayres  was  at  war  at  that  time  with 
Spain.  The  United  States  were  neutral.  This  Independencia  leaves  an  American 
port,  Baltimore,  belonging  to  American  owners,  built  at  BtUtimore,  fully  equipped  and 
armed.  Therefore  it  is  a  stronger  case  than  any  I  have  suggested  to  you  yet.  But 
then  she  was  sent,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  be  sold  to  one  of  the  belligerents ;  sent  to  Buenos 

*  Tide  7  W1ieat4iii,  pp.  S83-355;  ed.  182&    Case  of  the  Santiaaiina  Trinidad  and  the  St  Andre,  aeiaed 
by  the  reeaels  Independencia  del  Sad  and  the  Altravida. 
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Ayres,  under  the  care  of  the  captain,  who  was  authorized  to  sell  her  to  one  of  the 
belligerents,  of  course,  in  the  way  in  which  you  might  sell  arms  to  one  of  the  belligcrenta. 
What  does  Mr.  Justice  Story  say  T  He  says :  **  It  is  apparent  that,  though  equipped  as 
a  vessel  of  war,  she  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  a  commercial  adventure ;  contraband 
indeed,  but  in  no  shape  violating  our  laws  or  our  national  neutrality.  If  captured  by 
a  Spanish  ship  of  war  during  the  voyage,  she  would  have  been  justly  condemned  as  a 
good  prize.''  That  is,  if  one  sends  out  guns  or  arms  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
tne  United  States  might  capture  them  on  the  way  as  contraband,  and  it  would  be  no 
offense  in  sending  out  arms.  '^  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of  nations, 
that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war,  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale."  Now,  why  is  that  T  Why,  of  course,  because  the  construction 
of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  is  adopted  which  I  submitted  to  you — ^that  you  must  find 
an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  furnishes,  fits  out,  and  even  arms  the  ship,  to 
cruise  and  commit  hostilities ;  and  if  his  intent  is  not  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilitien 
at  all.  but  to  sell  his  ship  as  a  commercial  speculation,  "  there  is  nothing''  (says  Justice 
Story)  ^*  in  the  foreign  enlistment  act  or  in  the  law  of  nations"  which  prevents  that 
being  done.  ^'  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit ;  and 
whicn  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  t-o  the  x>enalty  of  confiiscation  ;"  that  is, 
confiscation  by  being  taken  at  sea,  as  a  ship  being  contraband,  not  confiscation  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  "  Supposing,  therefore,  the  voyage  to  have  been  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  the  sale  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  have  been  a  bona  fide  sale—and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  evidence  before  us  to  contradict  it — ^there  is  no  pretense  to  say  that 
the  original  outfit  for  the  voyage  was  illegal."  Now,  this  is  a  case,  I  say,  very  much 
stronger  than  an3rthing  we  have  had  in  the  present  case.  This  is  a  case  which  never  has 
occurred  perhaps  even  in  this  country  in  so  strong  a  shape.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  while  America  is  neutral,  fitting  out  a  ship  and  arming  her  to  the 
teeth,  and  sending  her  to  the  belligerent  power  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  yet 
because  the  ship  is  not  fitted  out  or  equipped  or  armed  with  tne  intent  of  the  x>erson 
who  is  the  owner  and  the  director  of  the  movemente  of  the  vessel  to  cruise  and  commit 
hostilities,  but  nothing  but  this,  the  sale  of  a  commercial  adventure — because  that  is 
so,  (says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  the  greatest  authority  in  law  which  the  United  States  per- 
haps ever  possessed,)  there  is  nothing  illejj^l  in  that,  nothing  in  that  contrary  to  the 
foreign  enlistment  act,  or  to  the  law  of  nations.  I  will  mention  another,  a  very  short 
authority,  which  also  occurred  in  America. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  You  probably  will  not  be  able  to  finish  to-day,  there- 
fore I  propose  to  ac^oum  now.  We  probably  shall  be  able  to  finish  this  to-morrow  at 
a  reasonable  hour. 

Ac^onmed  to  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

Third  Day,  Wednesday,  June  24,  1863. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  May  it  please  your  lordship ;  gentlemen  of  the  jury:  You  will 
perhaps  recollect  that  when  we  adjourned  yesterday  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
your  attention,  in  the  absence  of  any  decisions  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  the 
fDreign  enlLitmont  act,  to  what  has  been  said  by  a  most  renowned  statesman,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  with  regard  to  that  act,  its  iwlicy  and  its  intention,  and  with  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  acted  on  by  the  ministers  of  this  cDuntry  up  to  the  year  1830.  I 
then  showed  you,  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as 
^ven  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  case  of  the  ludependencia,  how  that  most  eminent 
judge  had  pointed  out  in  a  case  which  you  would  suppose  one  of  the  most  extreme 
cases  you  could  nut,  namely,  that  of  a  ship  of  war  equipped  and  armed  and  fitted  out 
in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  when  the  Unite<l  States  were  neutral  and  other  states 
at  war,  and  that  ship  sent  to  one  of  the  beUigereut  powers  to  be  sold  to  and  employed 
by  that  belligerent  power,  that  inasmuch  as  this  was  merely  a  commercial  adventure, 
and  those  who  sold  the  ship  had  themselves  no  design  to  engage  in  war,  but  simply  to 
sell  that  which  was  a  necessary  of  war,  it  was  a  mere  commercial  adventure,  and  did 
not  come  at  all  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Parliament.  There  was  another  case, 
which  occurred  some  years  before  the  ludependencia  occurred,  and  which  occuiTed 
during  the  time  of  the  English  war,  at  the  time  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
France.  During  that  time  there  was  a  ship  that  was  called  the  Alfred,  and  the  question 
was  whether  she  had  been  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and  the  foreign  enlistment  act  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  view  of  being  engaged  in  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. That  case,  I  may  mention  for  the  information  of  my  lord,  is  reported  in  the  first 
volume  of  Curtis's  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  page  234.* 
But  the  whole  statement  of  the  case  lies  in  a  sentence  or  two,  which  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  you.  Gentlemen,  this  is  what  we  find  in  the  report  of  that  case : 
"  It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  to  sell  a  foreigner  a 
vessel  built  in  that  country,  though  suited  to  be  a  privateer,  and  having  some  equip- 

*F<d0  3  DaUas,  307.-1  Cartto,  p.  834    Hoodie  t.  The  aUp  Alfred. 
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Bients  calculated  for  war  but  frequent]^  used  for  merchant  ships."  The  allegation  in 
this  case,  aa  supported  by  the  evidence,  was  that*  the  privateer  which  took  the  British 
price  in  question  had  been  built  in  New  York,  with  the  express  view  of  being  employed 
as  a  privateer  in  case  the  then  existing  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  . 
United  States  should  tenninate  in  war :  that  some  of  her  equipments  were  calculated 
for  war,  though  they  were  also  frequently  used  for  merchant  ships;  'Hhat  the  privateer 
was  sent  to  Charleston,  whence  she  was  sent  to  a  If^ench  citizen,"  France  and  England 
being  at  war  at  the  time ;  **  that  she  was  carried  bv  them  to  a  Fronch  island,  where  she 
was  completely  armed  and  equipped,  and  furnished  with  a  commission  " — that  is  to  say, 
ahe  was  partly  equipped  and  partly  fitted  out  for  war  in  the  United  States ;  then  taken 
to  a  French  island,  and  arms  pnt  on  her  while  there ; ''  that  she  afterward  sailed  on  a 
cruise,  during  which  the  prize  was  taken  and  sent  to  Charleston ; "  and  the  qnestion 
was  whether  she  had  violated  the  law  of  America.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  plalntift 
in  error  ^'  contended  that  this  was  an  original  construction  or  outfit  of  war,  and  tiiat 
if  it  was  tolerated  as  legal  it  would  be  easy  by  collusion  to  subvert  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  and  involve  the  country  in  a  war."  That  was  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  who  filled  the  position  there  which  my  learned  Mends  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  fill  in  this  case. 

Now  what  did  the  court  do  T  "  The  court,  however,  without  hearing  the  opposite 
eoansel,  directed  the  decree  to  be  affirmed,"  that  is  to  say,  they  decided  that  there,  was 
nothing  whatever  illegal  in  the  matter,  and  refused  even  to  call  upon  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side  to  argue  the  question. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  those  two  authorities  from  America^the  United  States, 
the  country  whose  minister  it  is  who  promotes  the  prosecution  in  England ;  and  I  ap- 
peal from  his  view  of  the  law  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  own 
ooontry.  I  said  yesterday  that  I  would  give  yon  a  nirther  instance  of  the  view  that 
has  been  taken  by  statesmen  of  this  question. 

Lord  Chief  BAiioif.    Will  you  give  me  the  reference  to  the  case  you  last  cited  T 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Your  lordship  will  find  it  in  the  first  volume  of  Curtis's  Decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  have  a  print  of  the  whole  case,  which  I 
can  hand  up  to  your  lordship,  if  you  desire  it ;  it  is  Curtis's  Reports  in  the  Supreme 
Conrt ;  there  is  another  set  of  reports  in  another  court,  which  I  do  not  refer  to. 

Now,  geiftlemen,  I  will  show  you  what  a  statesman,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
atateemen  in  this  country  in  much  more  modem  times,  has  thought  of  this  question, 
and  thought  of  it,  too,  with  reference  to  the  transactions  which  are  going  on  every  day. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  public  document,  a  communication  from  Earl  Russell,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  American  minister.  He  argues  the  question 
npon  the  foreign  enlistment  act  and  the  law  of  this  country,  and  he  cites  to  the  Amer^ 
ican  minister  the  two  cases  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  yon,  the 
Independencia  and  the  Alfred.  And  then  what  does  he  say  T  He  appeals  to  the  Ainer- 
ican  minister  upon  the  authorities  of  his  own  country.  He  says :  '*  It  seems  clear,  on 
the  principle  enunciated  in  these  anthorities,  that  except  on  the  ground  of  any  proved 
violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  which  those  cases  decided  had  not  been  violated 
in  those  cases,  her  Miigesty's  government  cannot  Interfere  with  commercial  dealings  be- 
tween British  subjects  and  the  so-fetyled  Confederate  States,  whether  the  object  of  those 
dealings  be  money,  or  contraband  goods,  or  even  ships  adapted  for  warlike  purpose." 

Wel^  now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  at  the  present 
day.  But  I  will  not  stop  there ;  I  will  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  a  legal  authority  in  this 
eoontry,  as  high  as  any  we  poesefp,  not  given  in  this  case,  but  given  in  general  terms. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  solicitor  gen- 
eral says :  **  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act 
was  meant  to  prohibit  all  commercial  dealings  m  ships  of  war  with  belligerent  coun- 
tries. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that.  It  was  not  intended  to  do  so. 
Two  things  muat  be  proved  in  every  case  to  render  the  transaction  illegal ;  that  there 
has  been  what  the  law  regards  as  the  fitting  out,  arming  and  eouipment  of  a  ship  of 
war,  and  that  this  was  done  with  the  intent  that  the  ship  should  be  employed  in  the 
aervice  of  a  foreign  belligerent.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  meant  to  prohibit  all  commercial  deal- 
ings in  ships  of  war  wiUi  foreign  countries."  And  referring  to  the  case  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  before  you — ^namely,  the  Alabama,  wnich,  as  I  have  said,  we 
atre  not  try-ing  here,  but  which  you  have  heard  so  much  about,  the  solicitor  general 
says :  "  Were  our  government  wrong  in  not  seizing  the  vessels,  tne  circumstances  dis- 
closed in  the  case  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Story,  of  the  Independencia,  were  so  far  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  further  evidence,  the  seizure  of  that  ship  would  have  been  altogether  unwar- 
rantable by  law ;  she  might  have  been  legitimately  built  by  a  foreign  government, 
and"  (I  pray  your  particular  attention  to  these  words)  *' though  a  ship  of  war,  she 
might  have  formed  a  legitimate  article  of  merchandise,  even  if  meant  for  the  Confed- 
wate  States." 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  cloud  of  authorities,  authorities  of  statesmen  in  olden 
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times,  at  least  in  a  past  generation ;  authorities  of  statesmen  in  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  authorities  of  the  leffal  advisers  of  the  Crown  at  the  present  day,  and  authoritiefl 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  whose  minister  promotes  this  indictment ; 
and  every  one  of  those  authorities  concurs  in  saying  that  the  object  and  intention  of 
the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  not  to  prevent  any  commercial  speculation  in  ships, 
which  even  might  be  made  available  afterward  as  ships  of  war,  and  that  you  must 
have  brought  home  to  the  person  who  is  accused  of  a  violation  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  proo^  and  clear  proof,  that  he  was  a  person,  or  that  they  were  persons,  who 
intended  to  take,  and  that  they  took  part,  in  the  war  goinff  on  between  the  two 
countries.  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  leading  you  to  consider 
what  the  purpose  of  this  statute  was,  and  what  is  the  construction  put  upon  it,  and 
the  view  taken  of  it  from  time  past  down  to  the  present  time.  But  I  really  do  not 
think  that,  as  to  this  case,  we  shall  ultimately  be  embarrassed  by  any  question  of  law 
upon  the  point,  because,  as  I  view  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward,  and 
which  I  will  lay  before  you  shortly,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  this  case  it  is  not 
proved  by  the  Crown  that  a  forfeiture  has  been  incurred ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  that 
it  has  been  disproved  by  the  Crown  that  there  was  any  ground  whatever  for  say- 
ing that  there  was  a  forfeiture. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  ask  your  attention,  as  briefly  as  the  importance  of  the  case 
renders  it  possible ;  it  maybe  done,  I  think,  in  areasonable  compass ;  I  ask  your  attention 
to  two  questions  upon  the  evidence,  and  what  is  the  state  of  the  case  upon  these  questions  f 
These  questions  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  exhaust  everything  to  which  it  is  requisite 
that  you  should  turn  your  attention  upon  the  evidence.  The  two  questions  which  I  will 
ask  you  to  consider,  and  to  which  I  ask  you  to  apply  the  evidence,  are  these.  In  the 
first  ^lace,  I  will  take  the  question,  **  Was  the  ship  fitted  out  and  equipped  and  furnished 
in  this  country,  or  intended  to  be  fitted  out,  equipped,  and  furnished  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  ready  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  T  '*  The  next  question  is  as  regards  the 
ship,  *'  Was  it  done  T'*  The  second  question  will  be,  "  Was  she  equipped,  or  intended  to 
be  so,  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  by  the  Confederate  States  to  cruise 
and  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  federal  States  of  America?  "  To  those  two  ques- 
tions I  will  ask  your  attention. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  a&aid  I  have  not  the  questions  exactly  as  you  put  them. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  The  first  question  is,  **  Was  she  equipped,  fitted  out,  6i  furnished 
in  this  country^  or  intended  to  be  so,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ready  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities  at  all  against  anybody  T  "  The  second  Question  is,  "Was  she  equipped, 
fitted  out,  or  furnished  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  by  the  Confed- 
erate States  to  cruise  or  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  federal  States  T  "  Of  course 
your  lordship  will  see,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Juij,  will  see  that  these  two  quea- 
tions  will  involve  in  them  the  further  consideration  of  who  it  was  who  is  said  to  have 
equipped  or  fitted  out.  or  been  the  directing  hand  in  equipping  or  fitting  out  the  ship 
in  question.    That  will  naturally  be  involved  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  not  sure  that  these  words  do  not  mean  pretty  nearly  the 
same  thin^,  "  equip,  furnish,  fit  out^  and  arm.''  It  has  been  suggested  that  three  of 
them  applied  to  one  vessel,  and  the  fourth  one  applied  to  a  ship  of  war,  I  think. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  To  a  ship  of  war^  my  lord;  that  would  be  a  question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  is  one  ox  those  en»ressions  upon  which  this  remark  may 
be  made.  I  think  '^  fit  out''  or  "furnish,"  in  tne  French  langua^  means  the  same  aft 
"  arm." 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  would  be  a  question  of  Jaw  upon  the  indictment,  which  I 
am  not  going  to  consider. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  all  meant  to  signify  the  same 
thing. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  For  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  and  for  the  purpose  of  what  I 
have  to  lay  before  the  jury,  I  am  quite  wilhng  to  arsae  upon  that  assumption. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  strikes  me  that  they  are  aU  various  expressions,  which  meant 
that  the  vessel  is  put  into  a  condition  to  be  useful  for  war. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Quite  so,  my  lord.  I  believe  that  will  be  as  convenient  and  at 
the  same  time  as  accurate  a  mode  as  any  other  to  look  at  the  case  and  the  evidence  in 
the  case.  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  your  suggestion,  and  deal  with  the  case  on  that 
footing.  • 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  "Shall,  without  the  leave  of  her  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first 
had  and  obtained,"  and  so  on,  "  equip^  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  with  intent  shat  she 
shall  be  employed  to  cruise  or  to  commit  hostilities."  I  think  that  they  all  mean  the 
same.    I  forget  exactly  what  "armer"  means:  I  think  it  means  to  equip  a  vesseL 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  If  there  be  room  for  legal  argument  upon  that  point  I  do  not  desire 
to  raise  it  now;  it  will  be  raised,  if  it  is  ever  necessary,  in  another  rorm.  I  will  accept 
entirely  your  lordship's  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  observations,  and  I 
will  take  the  words  "equip,  fit  out,  furnish,  or  arm"  as  a  simple  ringing  of  the  cnanges 
upon  the  phrases  which  might  be  used  to  describe  a  ship  prepared  to  cruise  and  commit 
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hostilities.    That  wonld  disemharrass  the  qnestion  for  the  present,  at  all  eyents,  of  any 
technicalities  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  words. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  ns  look  mrst  at  the  evidence  npon  this  point,  the  case  of  the  ship. 
I  confess  that  that  is  the  part  of  the  case  which  one  has  the  most  pleasure  in  dealing 
"with,  because  yon  have  to  deal  there  with  witnesses  of  some  character  and  respecta- 
bility. I  refer  to  Captain  Inglefield,  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  navy,  of  whom  we  mnst 
all  be  prond:  and  I  refer  also  to  Mr.  Oreen,  who  appears  to  be  a  veiy  respectable  man 
in  his  way ;  ne  is  a  repairer  of  or  a  dealer  in  ships  at  Liverpool.  Those  are  the  two 
witnesses  npon  that  point  Let  me  remind  you  what  Captain  Inglefield  said,  because 
I  suppose  his  evidence  may  be  taken  as  having  stated  fairly  what  ought  to  be  stated 
and  laid  before  you  upon  this  point.  What  <ud  Captain  Inglefield  say  T  He  said  he 
bad  inspected  the  ship;  he  said  she  might  be  used  as  a  vacht;  she  was  easily  converti- 
ble to  a  man-of-war;  she  was  strong  enough  for  that;  she  had  accommodation  for  men 
and  officers;  she  was  quite  capable  of  being  converted  to  a  man-of-war.    There  was  no 

S reparation  when  he  saw  her  for  fittings  for  g^uns ;  there  was  no  preparation  for  guns, 
he  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  receive  guns,  but  she  had  no  appurtenances  indicating 
that  guns  were  intended  to  be  put  on  board.  She  had  no  ring  bolts  on  deck  in  which 
to  travel  the  guns ;  indeed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adding  those  appurtenances ; 
she  might  be  used  as  a  yacht.  I  agree,  he  said,  for  want  of  stowage  room  she  was  not 
a  vessel  prepared  to  carry  a  cargo  as  a  merchant  ship  usually  carries  a  cargo ;  she  might 
be  used  as  a  yacht;  she  might  be  converted  into  a  man-of-war;  she  was  not  a  man-of- 
war;  she  was  easily  convertible  when  he  saw  her;  there  were  no  appurtenances  for 
g;nn8,  though  she  might  be  converted  to  receive  guns. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  we  talk  about  ttie  convertibility 

LoRT>  Chief  Baron.  1  have  not  a  note  of  the  precise  day  or  time  of  that. 

Mr.  Karslakk.  It  was  on  the  first  day,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  mean  the  precise  day  or  time  when  he  saw  her. 

8iR  Hugh  Cairns.  Your  lordship  is  quite  accurate ;  he  did  not  give  the  day,  but  he 
said  it  was  after  the  seizure,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  When  she  was  in  the  state  in  which  she  was  at  the  time 
of  the  seizure. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  quite  willing  to  assume  that  she  was  in  the  state  in  which 
she  was  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  we  talk  of  the  capability  of  a  ship  or  vessel  for  being  converted 
into  a  man-of-war  or  a  gun-boat,  we  must, I  think,  be  very  careful  In  rememberine  what 
that  means.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember— I  have  a  very  lively  rei^emorance 
of  it — when  this  country  was  in  very  considerable  alarm  on  the  question  of  invasion  a 
few  years  ago,  and  when  there  were  a  great  many  schemes  afloat  for  'the  purpose  of 
putting  the  country  into  a  state  of  defense,  an  important  proposal  which  was  made  and 
very  much  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ventilated  there  by  an  eminent 
ship-builder  in  Liverpool,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  these  discussions,  and 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  said:  "  Ton  may  be  laying  out 
your  thousands  and  millions  of  money  in  building  your  boats,  but  I  will  convert  all  the 
tug-boats  in  the  Mersey  and  in  the  Thames  into  gun-boats  for  £250  apiece,  and  I  will 
do  that  in  a  week."  Then  the  government,  as  i  remember,  took  up  the  proieot  and 
considered  it,  and  had  the  tug-boats  inspected  by  their  surveyor.  Wnat  was  the  argu- 
ment that  was  used  when  the  government  was  pleased,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
adopt  that  proposal T  The  government  did  not  say:  "We  do  not  tlunk  that  that  can 
be  aone;  our  surveyors  say  that  it  could  not  be  done."  Quite  the  contrary,  they  said: 
"It  is  so  feasible  a  proposal,  and  it  can  be  done  in  so  short  a  time,  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  it  can  be  done  at  so  small  an  expense,  namely,  £250  a  gun-boat,  that  there  will 
not  be  the  least  occasion  for  doing  it  until  the  exigency  arises.  We  can  do  it  whenever 
we  like,  and  by  doing  it  we  can  in  that  short  space  of  time  protect  every  one  of  our 
ports  and  rivers  by  a  fieel^  of  tug-boats,  prepared  and  strengthened  to  receive  a  gun  or 
two  gnus,  and  to  take  their  places  in  rivers  as  gun-boats." 

Gentlemen,  that  shows  how  easily  you  can  deal  with  a  question  of  this  kind  when 
you  once  take  the  step  of  talking  about  converting  boats  into  anything  into  which  they 
suppose  a  vessel  can  oe  conveited.  But  the  question  is,  what  is  she  as  she  is  in  this 
country,  when  you  find  her  where  she  is  being  built  and  fitted  out  T  Is  she  there  a 
vessel  of  which  you  can  say :  There  is  a  vessel  equipped,  outfitted,  and  furnished  and 
armed,  prepared  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  T  1  say  that  is  not  proved,  but  it  is 
disproved  by  the  witness  who  comes  forward  and  says:  "She  can  be  converted  to 
another  puipose,  because  she  is  not  at  present  adequate  or  fit  for  that  purpose." 

But,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this :  What  were  the  matters  to 
which  Captain  Inglefield  referred,  when  he  said  that  she  had  in  her  this  capability  of 
being  converted  into  a  man-of-war  or  a  gun-boat  T  He  referred  to  this :  He  said  she  has 
thick  bulwarks,  she  has  strong  beams,  she  has  the  beams  close  together,  and  she  has 
got  her  planking  of  a  particular  kind ;  she  has  got  a  strong  rudder-post.  I  believe 
those  were  every  one  orthe  matters  to  which  Captain  Inglefield  referred.  But,  gentle- 
men, are  those  equipments  f    Are  those  outflttiiigsf    ii^  those  furnishings  f    Above 
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all,  are  those  armaments T  Nothing  of  the  kind;  that  is  part  of  the  bnilding  of  the 
ship.  Now,  I  pointed  ont  to  yon  (and  you  will  see  the  importance  of  the  observatioii 
now)  when  I  was  beginning  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  ti^at 
there  was  not  in  the  act,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  one  word  prohibiting  the  building  of  ships 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  Carefully  does  the  act  abstain  fix>m  saylug  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful,  or  an  act  prohibited  in  any  person,  to  build  or  to  finish  a  ship  in  any  way 
applicable  for  any  purpose  which  he  thinks  fit.  The  act  takes  it  up  at  a  different  point ; 
it  assumes  the  ship  to  be  buUt  and  finished  as  a  ship,  and  then  it  speaks  of  the  fitting  out, 
the  equipping,  the  furnishing,  and  the  arming  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostili- 
ties ;  therefore,  I  care  not  one  rush  about  the  planking,  or  the  beams,  or  the  rudder- 
postis,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  ship  which  are  parts  of  a  ship  as  a  complete  ship,  and 
without  which  there  could  be  no  ship  at  all ;  that  is  not  what  the  act  points  to,  and  I 
cannot  hel^  belug  struck  by  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Crown  in  this 
matter.  Did  they  venture  to  ask  Captain  Inglefield,  who  more  than  any  one  could  have 
told  us,  what  is  the  equipment  of  a  ship  f  Did  they  venture  to  ask  one  single  question 
of  that  eminent  officer  in  the  navy  such  as  this :  *'  What  do  you  call  the  fitting  out  of  a 
ship  T''  Did  they  venture  to  ask  him :  ^*  What  do  you  call  the  furnishing  of  a  ship  f " 
or  "  What  do  you  call  the  equipping  of  a  ship  f    Not  a  word  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Crown  could  have  got  any  officer  in  the  navy 
to  say :  "  I  will  show  you  what  we  call  the  fitting  out,  and  equipping,  and  the  fumi^- 
ing  of  a  ship,  and  I  will  show  you  things  on  this  ship  which  are  parts  of  the  fitting  out, 
and  equipping,  and  furnishing  of  a  ship,''  they  would  have  put  the  question  and  nave 
got  an  answer  T  But  the  Crown  put  questions  to  Captain  luflefield  only  with  regard 
to  a  ship  built  upon  the  stocks  as  a  hull,  and  there  they  left  the  case ;  they  did  not  go 
one  iota  further.  And  when  Mr.  Green,  the  ship-builder^  who  has  not  built  for  upward 
of  twenty  years,  and  who  thinks  that  all  improvements  in  ship-building  ceased  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  we  have  been  going  down  hill  ever  since  that  time,  and  that  our 
ships  now  are  very  much  worse  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  said :  *^  I  saw  prepara- 
tions for  stanchions  for  hammock  nettings ; "  and  then  I  began  to  suppose  that  it  was 
intended  to  get  Mr.  Green  to  say  that  hammock  nettings  and  the  stanchions  for  ham- 
mock netting  are  never  used  except  in  a  ship  of  war,  and  therefore  here  wsa  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  ship  of  war ;  but  Mr.  Green  said  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  said  stanchions  for 
hammock  nettings  may  have  been  originally  wanted  to  prevent  the  shot  coming  into 
the  ship,  but  merchants  have  adopted  them ;  they  are  required  for  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness, for  hanging  out  the  linen,  and  so  on,  to  be  aired  and  ventilated ;  and  although 
he  said  that  they  were  not  used  universally  in  the  merchant  service,  he  said :  "  There 
are  many  occasions  in  the  merchant  service  of  their  being  so  used."  Therefore  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  dispose,  of  the  case  as  I  understand  it.  The  case  of  the  Crown  has 
hardly  been  launched,  to  use  a  phrase  which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  what  we  are 
speaking  of;  the  Crown  have  not  launched  the  case  as  to  any  furnishing,  fitting,  and 
equipping  of  the  ship ;  they  have  brought  us  to  consider  what  the  build  of  the  ship  as 
a  hull  is,  and  there  they  have  left  the  case.  I  say  that  the  evidence  updn  that  point, 
even  as  to  the  build  of  the  hull,  amounts  to  this  and  this  only ;  not  that  the  t^p  is  a 
ship  of  war,  or  that  Captain  Inglefield  is  prepared  to  say  that  she  was  fitted  out  and 
ready  to  cruise  and  to  commit  hostilities,  but  that  she  could  be  converted  like  the  ves- 
sels in  the  cases  I  have  read  to  you,  as  indeed  might  every  ship  in  the  kingdom  be  con- 
verted or  be  changed,  with  more  or  less  advantage,  some  more  easily  and  some  less 
easily,  some  at  more  outlay  and  some  at  less  outlay ;  this  ship,  like  all  others,  might  be 
ohan^d  into  a  ship  of  war,  or  be  furnished  or  equipped  as  a  ship  of  war  at  that  time; 
that,  I  say,  is  not  only  not  proved  by  the  witnesses,  but  the  witnesses  have  proved  the 
very  contrary,  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1  say,  that  that  disposes  of  the  first  question  you  had  to  consider  on 
the  evidence;  there  are  no  other  witnesses  upon  that  point.  You  wiU  Judge  for  your^ 
selves  upon  the  testimony  of  those  two  gentlemen  how  the  matter  stands;  that  ques- 
tion alone,  I  say,  is  sufficient  to  decide  that  the  accusation  which  has  been  brought  by 
the  Crown  in  this  case  is  such  as  I  present  to  you. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  second  point  of  the  case,  to  which  I  ask  your  very 
particular  attention,  because  that  is  a  point  which  goes  not  merely  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  to  cases  which  may  arise  to-morrow,  or  the  next  time,  at  every  time  and  every 
moment  of  the  year  in  this  country.  I  mean  the  question  of  the  state  of  the  evidence 
in  this  cose  as  to  any  intention  on  the  part  of  any  person  with  regard  to  this  ship,  that 
she  should  be  employed  by  the  confederate  government  to  cruise  and  to  commit  hostili- 
ties against  the  federal  States.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  remind  you  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  the  witnesses  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and  their  character,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  come  forward  to  give  their  evidence.  I  find,  gentlemen,  upon 
this  part  of  the  case  we  have  got  these  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  these 
only ;  we  have  five  discharged  workmen ;  we  have  got  one  crimp,  and  we  have  got  two 
informers  or  spies.  Now,  that  is  a  very  handsome  and  presentable  array  of  witnesses 
to  prove  a  Crown  case— five  discharged  workmen,  one  crimp,  item  two  informers  or 
spies — ^and  they  are  the  persons  who  are  to  prove  an  intention  on  the  part  of  respectable 
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merobants  to  oommit  an  illegal  act.  Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence,  I  want 
you  to  consider  for  a  few  moments,  first  of  all,  the  probability  of  the  case  without  the 
assistance  of  these  bright  luminaries  in  the  world  of  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  do 
you  think  that  such  of  the  facts  of  this  case  as  are  proved  beyond  all  doubt  are  such  as 
to  lead  to  a  supposition  beforehand  that  anything  illegal  was  intended  f 

Let  me  remind  you  of  what  has  been  done  about  the  building  of  this  ship.  Was 
anything  secret  or  concealed  carried  on  about  her  f  In  the  first  place,  where  was  she 
when  she  was  built  f  She  was  in  an  open  building  yanl  in  Liverpool — open  in  this 
flense,  I  agree,  that  there  was  a  gate,  as  most  ship-building  yards  must  have,  and  a 
porter  at  the  gate.  The  porter  was  called  here.  What  did  he  say  f  "  Had  persons 
written  passes  or  orders  to  come  in  T — ^Nothing  of  the  kind ;  any  one  came  in  who 
ooold  give  any  excuse  for  coming  in ;  they  did  not  even  give  their  names.  All  I  had 
to  do  was  to  let  them  in."  And  take  notice  that  the  gate  was  not  a  ^ate  to  be  pro- 
miscQonaly  open,  but  there  was  no  pass.no  voucher  of  any  kind  required;  he  men- 
tioned that  there  were  some  who  did  and  some  did  not  give  their  names ;  he  had  noth- 
ing to  say  for  them ;  he  was  not  asked,  and  could  not  venture  to  say  that  there  was 
any  kind  of  concealment  or  secrecy  practiced  with  regard  to  the  persons  who  come 
into  the  yard ;  thev  might  come  in  and  did  come  in  as  spies,  and  see  what  they  could 
see;  there  was  no  kind  of  concealment.  Now  what  is  there  about  the  ship  when  she 
left  the  yard  T  She  is  put  into  one  of  the  public  docks  at  Liverpool,  the  Toxteth  Dock, 
under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  that  eminent  board  who  rule  all  the  docks  at 
Ijiverpool.  The  public  may  go  in  and  watch  all  the  work  done  upon  her,  and  what 
was  going  on  on  board,  as  it  seemed  good  to  them,  and  come  in  and  out  and  see  all 
thac  18  done,  without  any  attempt  at  prevention  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  repre- 
sented now  by  the  Crown  to  have  been  all  the  time  intending  to  commit  some  illegal 
act.  Now  about  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  where  the  engines 
were  being  prepared.  Was  there  any  concealment  there?  You  will  remember  what  a  wit- 
ness said  upon  that.  He  said  that  there  were  a  great  many  people  coming  in  and  out, 
and  he  did  not  know  who  came  in  and  who  went  out  when  the  works  were  going  on ; 
they  were  seen  freely.  There  is  not  one  of  those  discharged  workmen  who  came  here 
to  make  out  the  case  of  the  Crown  who  says  there  was  the  least  attempt  ever  to  pre- 
vent OS  or  anybody  else  from  seeing  the  work  that  was  going  on,  or  judging,  as  far  as 
we  were  able  to  judge,  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  anything  that  was  going  on 
there. 

Now,  gentlemen,  can  yon  believe  it  possible  that  manufacturers,  if  you  could  sup- 
pose that  they  had  an  object  or  an  intent  to  break  the  laws  of  the  country  in  this 
respect — I  say,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  they  could  have  carried  on  this  work  in  the 
open  light  of  day,  wnere  it  was  accessible  to  anv  one  who  chose  to  look  at  it,  if  they 
thought  all  the  while  they  were  doing  something  contrary  to  the  law,  and  which, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  kept  secret  T 

Now  with  regard  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  ship-builder,  about  whom  I  shall  have  something 
tossy  presently.  With  regard  to  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  is  it  suggested, 
fiom  beginning  to  end,  that  they  vrere  persons  who  had  sympathies  with  one  belligerent  or 
the  other,  with  the  northern  or  the  southern  States  T  That  they  had  any  motive  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  incur  risk  and  to  subject  themselves  to  a  charge  of  misdemeanor, 
or  any  charge  of  any  other  kindf  That  they  had  any  motives  or  sjnnpathy  in  the 
case,  or  that  they  had  any  desire  from  first  to  last,  except  to  carry  on  the  trade  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  to  do  that  which,  as  honest  citizens,  they  ought  to  do  in 
obedience  to  the  lawsT    There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  them. 

You  have  heard,  gentlemen,  a  great  cleal  about  the  Alabama  in  this  case.  You  have 
heard  the  time  when  she  left  Liverpool ;  yon  have  heard,  more  or  less,  of  what  has 
been  done  by  her  since,  and  the  great  discussions  which  have  arisen  about  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  her  proceedings  in  this  countrv,  which  I  say  again  we  have  not  to  try 
here  and  know  nothing  about.  I  appeal  to  those  facts  for  my  purpose.  It  was  per- 
fectly well  known  in  Liverpool ;  it  was  perfectly  well  known  before  this  ship,  the  Alex- 
andn,  was  built,  that  the  United  States  government  were  on  the  alert ;  that  they 
were  alleging  that  they  had  a  right  to  prevent,  and  would  endeavor  to  prevent,  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  which,  by  spies  or  otherwise,  they  could  discover  to  have  taken  place. 
Bnt  after  that,  knowing  perfectly  well  what  the  temper  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  this  country  was,  and  what  the  intention  was  which  they  had  with 
regard  to  doin^  everything  they  could  to  stop  anything  which  they  could  make  out  to  be 
an  illegal  act  in  this  country;  in  the  face  of  all  that,  this  work  was  conducted  in  the 
open  hght  of  day,  as  I  have  described,  and  without  any  kind  of  secrecy  or  obstruction 
to  inspection.  Those  are  only  circumstances  which  you  will  bear  in  mind,  and  they 
are  not  conclusive  in  the  case ;  but  they  are  circumstances  not  unworthy  to  be  regarded 
when  we  approach  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

Now  I  come  to  the  next  point  upon  this  evidence,  which  is  this :  We  are  surely 
entitled  here  (and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  lord  will  agree  in  what  I  am  going  now 
to  lay  before  yon)  to  hear  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  at  all  events,  who,  out  of  all  the  per- 
sons you  have  named,  that  you,  the  Crown,  say  did  the  illegal  act  which  led  to  the 
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forfeiture  of  this  vessel.  Snrely  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  know  who  it  is.  Now  I 
take  them  all.  I  take  all  the  names  which  you  have  he^rd  mentioned.  ^  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  a  more  candid  and  straightforward  way  of  dealing  with  a  caae 
cannot  he  imagined  than  that  in  which  I  am  going  to  deal  with  it,  because  I  am  satis- 
tied  the  more  it  is  investigated  the  more  utterly  hopeless  the  case  of  the  Crown  will 
be  felt  to  be.  I  will  probe  and  search  the  case  in  respect  to  every  one  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  the  case  of  the  Crown  out  of 
court.  Now  there  are  only  three  classes  of  persons  who  can  by  any  possibility  be  sug- 
gested to  have  done  any  act  which  could  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  in  this 
cnse.  Those  three  classes  are  these :  The  first  is  Mr.  Miller,  the  builder.  I  will  take 
]iis  case  separately  from  the  others.  The  second  class  is  that  of  my  clients,  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston  and  Company ;  and  the  third  is  a  class  of  persons  whom  I  will  take  together, 
because  the  Crown  takes  them  together,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Treuholm  and  Company,  Cap- 
tain Tessier,  and  Captain  Bulloch,  those  who  are  said  to  be  the  agents  or  the  financiers  (I 
do  not  know  what  they  are  to  be  called)  of  the  confederate  government. 

Now  here  a  question  arises  which  my  lord  was  kind  enough  to  suggest  early  in  the 
case,  because  Ms  lordship  at  once  apprehended  that  it  woilld  become  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  be  considered  in  the  case.  What  is  the  position  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  how 
far  was  it  competent  for  Mr.  Miller  in  this  case  to  do  any  act  or  to  make  any  statement 
which  could  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  ship  or  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  T 
Who  was  Mr.  Miller  t  Now  on  that  part  of  the  eWdence  which  had  been  given  very  early 
ill  the  case,  I  think  it  was  an  observation  that  fell  from  my  lord  that  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Miller  was  building  the  ship  as  he  was  building  other  shii>8  in  the  yard ; 
he  was  a  builder  building  ships  by  order.  He  was  an  agent  for  others  to  construct  the 
ship  according  to  the  orders  he  had  received.  There  was  no  kind  of  eiidence  which 
coiild  lead  you  to  imagine  that  he  was  building  the  ship  on  his  own  account,  or  as  the 
person  entitled  to  control  the  destination  of  the  ship.  But  the  case  became  clear  as  the 
case  proceeded,  because  when  the  crimp  came  forward,  on  whose  proceedings  in  other 
respects  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you  presently,  among  the  various  species  of 
gossip  which  he  had  to  retail  to  as  he  said  that  he  had  heard  on  one  occasion  Captain 
Tessier  say  to  Mr.  Miller  that  he  thought  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  hatches 
were  raised  two  or  three  inches.  Now  what  said  Mr.  Miller T  ''No,  I  am  building  the 
ship  on  contract,  and  according  t>o  my  contract.  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  cS*  the 
kind."  So  that  that  at  once  became  proved  to  demonstration  which  otherwise  you 
would  have  assumed,  namely,  that  Mr.  Miller  was  a  mere  builder,  building  the  snip, 
just  as  a  coachmaker  in  Long  Acre  might  have  built  a  carriage  for  yourselves  accord- 
ing to  your  contract. 

Now  you  will  remember  what  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Miller.  With  re^rd  to  the  act 
of  Parliament,  the  act  of  Parliament  says^  no  doubt,  "  If  any  person  within  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  shall, 
without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained 
as  aforesaid,  e^nip,  furnish,  fit  out.  or  arm  "  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostihties,  so  and  so  shall  happen ;  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
there  shall  be  forfeiture  of  the  ship.  But  what  does  '*  any  person  "  mean  f  (I  speak  sub- 
ject to  the  correction  of  my  lord.)  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  matter  that  we  can  put  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  doubt.  Does  it  mean  any  person  out  of  the  street,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  place  f  Does  it  mean,  if  there  is  a  ship  in  the  process  of  construction,  if  any 
trespasser  comes  in,  or  if  any  stranger  comes  in^  or  if  any  one  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ship  comes  in  by  night,  with  the  design  of  patting  upon  her  some  warlike 
equipment,  with  the  design  on  his  part  that  if  he  can  accomplish  it  the  ship  shall  be 
used  for  a  particular  purpose,  is  that  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  which  says,  "  If 
any  person  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas,  shall,  without  leave  and  license  of  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose 
first  had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  furnish,  equip,  fit  out,  or  arm^  or  endeavor  to  equip, 
furnish,  fit  out,  and  arm,"  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostili- 
ties? Why,  our  own  common  sense  recoils  at  the  notion,  and  we  at  once  say  it  is  ab- 
surd; the  act  means  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  it  does  not  mean  that,  what  is  the  consequence  f  The  consequence 
is  this :  the  "any  person"  here  spoken  of  must  be  a  person  who  has  got  a  right  to  con- 
trol the  destination  of  the  ship ;  a  person  who  has  got  a  right  to  control  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ship ;  a  person  who  has  got  a  right  to  say  in  what  shape  or  build  the  ship 
shall  be  buiU,  and  for  what  she  shall  be  us^ ;  and  he  is  the  person,  and  I  say  he  is  the 
only  person,  who  can  form  in  his  mind  any  intention,  within  the  meaning  ot  the  act  of 
Parliament,  that  the  ship  shall  be  used  or  shall  not  be  used  in  a  particular  manner. 
Now,  WRfl  Mr.  Miller  capable  of  forming  an  intention,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  Parliament,  as  to  how  the  ship  was  to  be  usedf  What  would  you  think  if  any  one 
of  you  were  to  order  a  carriage  to  be  made  by  your  directions  by  a  coachmaker  in 
Long  Acre,  assuming  that  this  could  happen :  that  you  heard  he  had  been  saying,  "  I 
am  building  that  carriage,  and  that  carnage  is  to  be  used  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
for  on  illegal  imrpose,"  and  you  were  told  that  that  carriage  had  been  seized,  your 
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carriage  building  for  yoUj  building  according  to  your  order,  you  having  the  control  of 
it,  you  and  you  only  having  the  right  to  say  what  the  carriage  should  be  used  for ; 
that  that  carriage  and  what  it  was  to  be  used  for  was  going  to  be  judged,  not  by  what 
jrou  ordered,  but  what  the  coachmaker  chose  to  say  to  some  other  person  f  The  thing 
18  too  absurd,  and  one  only  wonders  how  the  Crown  could  straggle,  as  they  have 
struggled  here,  to  bring  in  as  evidence  what  Mr.  Miller  may  or  may  not  have  chosen 
to  say  upon  the  matter. 

Therefore  we  have,  gentlemen,  beyond  all  doubt,  this :  that,  with  regard  to  Mr.  MU- 
ler,  it  is  now  proved  to  demonstration  that  he  was  simply  the  builder  of  the  ship,  build- 
ing it  on  contract,  and  bound  to  obey  orders ;  that  he  was  a  person  incapable,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  of  forming  any  intent,  and  therefore  we  have  not  the  question 
to  try  now  what  his  intent  was ;  we  get  rid  of  that  intent.  He  could  have  had  no 
intent.  He  could  not  control  the  destination  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  trying  that  part  of  the  question.  You  see  what  he  says  stands 
just  on  the  same  footing  as  ii  one  oi  Mr.  Miller's  workmen  hacTsaid  anvthing;  because 
if  you  are  to  try  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  got  to  build  the  ship  according  to 
contractf  and  has  only  got  to  build  the  ship,  and  not  to  control  it,  what  his  private 
views,  thoughts,  and  imaginings  were  upon  the  point,  you  might  just  as  well  try  what 
the  private  views  and  thoughts  and  imaginings  of  one  of  his  workmen  were.  What 
more  has  Mr.  Miller  to  say  to  the  matter  than  the  private  view  of  one  of  his  own  work- 
men who  may  have  been  engaged  upon  the  ship,  who  may  have  plaued  the  boards,  or 
riveted  the  joints,  or  done  some  work  to  some  part  of  the  machinery  f  When,  we  con- 
sider the  act,  we  get  a  clear  and  certain  view  of  what  the  act  may  mean.  It  is  important 
to  see  what  a  man  who  had  the  control  over  the  ship  intended  to  do  with  her,  but  it  is 
nnimportant  to  see  what  a  mere  agent  and  builder,  like  Mr.  Miller,  intended  to  do  with 
her.  You  will  see  how  that  completely  annihilates  the  evidence  of  the  crimp  Da  Costa. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  pausing  to  remiud  you  of  the  kind  of  evidence  that  Da 
Costa  gave.  He  came  forward,  and  what  did  he  tell  us  he  was?  He  said  he  was  a 
shipping  agent  and  a  steamboat  owner ;  that  is  his  own  account,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  his  character.  I  am  sorry  to  destrov  that  illusion,  but  it  turns  out  in  cross-examina- 
tion that  he  is  a  crimp  and  a  partner  m  a  tng.  He  says  he  is  a  shipping  agent  and  a 
steamboat  owner.  How  easily  great  titles  may  descend  to  something  smaller.  He  is  a 
crimp  and  a  partner  in  a  tug.  He  is  brought  forward  by  the  Crown — I  beg  pardon, 
not  by  the  Crown ;  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Mr.  Dudley,  the  Liverpool  consul,  and 
of  Messrs.  Dunoan,  Squarey  and  Company ;  he  is  in  communication  with  them ;  it  is  to 
them  that  he  reported  the  evidence  he  thought  he  could  give,  and  they  are  the  persons 
who  sent  him  on  to  the  very  respectable  and  excellent  gentleman  whom  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  here^  Mr.  Hamel.  He  is  not  Mr.  HameVs  witness,  I  beg  to  sa^  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hamel ;  he  is  the  witness  of  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  of  Messrs. 
Duncan,  Squarey  and  Company.  Mv  learned  friends  for  the  Crown  could  not  moderate 
bim ;  he  haid  one  thing  to  say,  and  he  was  always  saying^  it ;  and  whatever  he  was 
asked,  it  always  came  out,  "  There  is  a  gunboat.'^  '*  There  is  a  gunboat ;"  that  is  what 
he  came  to  tell,  and  he  would  say  nothing  else — "  the  Phantom  and  the  gunboat ;  all  I 
know  is,  there  was  a  gunboat.''  That  is  what  he  came  here  to  say,  aud  he  brought  it 
into  every  answer  he  gave ;  he  would  give  no  answer  without  mixing  up  with  it  that 
which  he  thought  he  was  brought  here  to  prove. 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  cannot  forget  that  it  was  opened  by  my  learned  friend  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  himself  that  there  were  admissions  made  by  Mr.  Miller,  not  only  to  Da 
Costa,  but  to  a  person  of  the  hame  of  Acton ;  and  you  wiU  remember  that  the  first 
struggle  we  had  about  letting  in  what  Mr.  Miller  said  at  all  was  with  regard  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Acton,  and  ultimately  Acton  was  recalled  to  sav  whether  Mr. 
Miller  had  not  said  to  him  something  like  what  he  said  to  Da  Costa.  You  remember 
what  Acton  said,  "  Did  Mr.  Miller  say  to  you,  who  were  constantly  in  the  yard,  and 
listening  to  what  was  said  and  done,  anything  about  the  character  and  destination  of 
this  boat  f '  He  said,  "  No,  he  did  not  |  he  always  caUed  it  the  boat ;  I  never  heard  him 
call  it  anything  else."  Mr.  Da  Costa  is  the  privileged  man.  How  it  happened  I  can 
hardly  imagine ;  he  is  the  privileged  man,  not  connected  with  the  yard,  for  he  was  not 
connected  with  the  yard ;  he  was  there  for  no  purpose  on  earth  but  to  see  that  his  little 
tug-boat  was  built  in  wMch  he  was  a  partner ;  and  he  is  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Miller  divulged  this  great  state  secret,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence whether  Mr.  Miller  did  or  did  not ;  the  crimp  is  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Miller 
divulged  the  secret  about  the  ship,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  he  did 
not  profess  to  be  interfering  with  in  any  way.  It  is  improbable  enough,  and  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  your  consideration  whether  Da  Costa  is  worthy  of  credit  or  not.  I  put  it 
upon  this  ground:  it  has  been  ruled-r-and  I  am  very  glad  of  the  ruling,  because  we 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  it— it  has  been  ruled  that  Da  Costa  might  tell  us  what  Mr. 
Miller  said  to  }»m ;  but  1  pray  you  to  remember  the  clear,  and  accurate,  and  broad, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  distinct  ground  upon  which  my  lord  put  the  admission  of  Da 
Costa's  evidence.  It  was  this :  My  lord  said,  I  do  not  mean  tnat  I  am  going  to  admit 
the  evidence  of  Da  Costa  to  bo  used  against  the  three  persons ;  but  he  sold,  The  attor- 
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ney  general  alleges  that  one  of  the  questions  to  be  tried  in  this  case  is,  whether  there 
was  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Miller  some  act  done,  or  some  intent  entertained,  which  inured 
to  or  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel.  Upon  this  point  I  do  not  exc*  .de  the  evidence 
of  what  Mr.  Miller  said,  bnt  the  moment  we  come  to  the  question,  which  my  lord  dis- 
tinctly said  was  to  be  afterward  considered,  and  was  one  upon  which  he  certainly  had 
not  at  all  made  up  his  mind — but  the  moment  we  come  to  consider  whether  Mr.  Miller 
could,  whether  he  had  the  power  by  any  expression,  however  strongly  marked,  to  affect 
in  anv  way  the  destinies  of  the  ship  or  the  right  to  the  ship,  the  moment  we  come  to 
consider  that,  we  find  that  Mr.  Miller,  the  builder,  had  no  power  of  interference,  and 
was  not  the  person  intended  by  the  act.  He  having  no  power  to  use  the  ship  in  any 
way,  any  statement  such  as  Da  Costa  represented  him  to  have  made  woiUd  be  utterly 
irrelevant  and  immaterial  upon  that  point. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  put  aside,  therefore,  Mr.  Miller,  the  first  of  the  three  classes  of 
persons  whose  acts  were,  I  said,  to  be  considered  as  acts  inuring  or  leading  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  ship.  I  now  come  to  the  second  class,  namely,  my  clients,  Messrs.  Faw- 
cett,  Preston  and  Company.  What  was  the  case  opened  by  the  attorney  general  f  -  Yoa 
remember  what  the  attorney  general  said.  He  said :  "  1  will  show  yon  that  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  were  interfering  about  the  building  of  the  shin^  that 
some  of  their  partners  were  giving  directions,  and  that  they  were  making  the  macninery 
for  the  ship ;"  that  is  to  say,  machinery  to  work  her  as  a  screw  propeller.  "  But,"  said 
the  attorney  general,  ^*  that  is  not  all."  And  of  course  if  that  had  been  all,  that  would 
have  been  nothing.  But  he  said,  *^  I  will  go  on  to  show  you  that  at  the  veiy  time 
that  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  were  making  guns  for  the  ship,  and  that,** 
said  he,  "  of  course  stamps  the  character  of  the  transaction,  and  shows  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  equipment  of  the  ship  for  a  warlike  purpose." 

Now,  we  have  had  the  evidence  on  that  point,  and  you  know  that  the  whole  case  as 
to  the  guns  for  the  ship  has  been  a  miserable  failure.  You  have  had  a  witness  who 
comes  forward  and  says,  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  were  making  guns 
by  the  hundred,  and  boring  them  every  day,  «nd  they  were  making  gun-carriages  at 
the  same  time ;  as  the  witnesses  say  that  the  machinery  was  being  made  for  the  Alex- 
andra, machinery  was  also  being  made  for  the  Phantom,  and  machinery  was  idso  being 
made  for  various  other  vessels  at  the  same  time ;  guns  were  being  made ;  there  was  a 
large  gun  being  made,  and  there  were  small  guns  being  made,  ana  there  were  gun-car- 
riages. An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  these  guns  in  any  way  with  the  Alexandra, 
but  the  attempt  was  a  perfect  failure.  No  person  could  suggest  that  there  was  any 
single  particle  of  evidence  which  could  identify  the  one  with  the  other,  except  the  evi- 
dence that,  as  they  were  making  scores  of  other  guns,  so  they  were  making  three  guns 
in  particular  at  the  same  time.  But  it  did  not  stop  there,  though  it  would  have  been 
bad  enough,  but  I  listened  with  some  amazement  when  I  heard  the  Crown  go  on  to  ask 
some  witnesses  what  had  become  of  the  three  guns,  which  I  understood  were  to  be 
made  out  to  be  the  gnus  of  the  Alexandra.  What  is  the  last  we  have  heard  of  those 
three  guns  I  Why,  that  they  went  to  the  London  and  Northwestern  railway.  The 
Alexandra  lying  in  the  Toxteth  dock  at  Liverpool ,  the  three  guns  went  to  the  London 
and  North weet'Cm,  directed  to  London  to  a  gentleman  named  Captain  Blakely,  I  think. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  the  Alexandra  f  The  Crown  go  out  of  their  way  to  prove 
that  the  three  pet  guns  upon  which  they  have  fixed  their  affections  were  carried  from 
the  only  place  where  they  could  have  been  of  the  least  importance  as  appurtenant  to 
and  to  be  brought  on  board  of  the  Alexandra,  and  taken  to  London.  That  was  the 
last  siffht  we  had  of  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  Captain  Blakely  has  got  them,  or 
what  has  become  of  them.  I  must  leave  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  to 
describe  that  to  you.  Beyond  that,  is  there  a  scrap  or  a  particle  of  evidence  on  the 
point  from  any  one  of  the  discharged  workmen,  a  spy  or  a  crimp,  or  any  one  else,  to 
show  that  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  were  interfering  with  the  ship,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  legitimate  manner,  that  they  were  preparing  the  ship  for  the  screw 
propeller,  and  that  they  were  doing  the  same  for  the  Phantom,  a  perfectly  harmless 
l>oat  which  was  lying  beside  her;  that  they  were  employing  their  men  to  do  that  f  Are 
Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  brought  into  connection  in  any  way  with  any- 
thing concerning  the  Confederate  States,  except-this,  that  Captain  Tessier,  who  is  said 
(whether  that  is  tnie  or  not)  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  is  employed  in 
the  building  of  the  Phantom,  and  is,  therefore,  brought  into  connection  wiui  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  being  himself  at  the  yard,  sui>erintending  the  ship  of 
which  he  takes  possession,  which  he  tokes  away,  and  with  which  he  sails  off  in  a  per- 
fectly harmless  way  out  of  the  country  f 

Those  gentlemen  are  the  second  of  the  three  classes  of  persons  who  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  had  any  interference  in  the  direction  of  this  vessel.  Now  I  come  to  tiie 
third  class,  a  larger  class,  and  who  are  described  as  being  the  persons  who  are  agents 
in  this  country  of  theV;onfederate  government— I  mean  Messrs.  Fraae^  Trenholm  and 
Company,  Captain  Tessier,  and  Captain  Bulloch,  and  I  wiU  add  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  you 
like,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  his  name  is  in  the  information.  I  will  take  them 
altogether,  and  consider  what  there  is  about  them  all.    First,  what  we  must  see  is 
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this — ^is  there  any  pretence  for  saying  that  any  ^ne*o^  ^Coi  «per80»8  had,  or  ever  an- 
Buined,  any  direction  or  control  over  the  Alexandra ''''Di^^t^Sajfehe  obestioQ  which  you 
have  to  try,  and  npon  that  point  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  m^  case^o  y^j|a  iHi^rlj  as 
a  case  was  ever  proved  or  disproved  in  this  or  any  other  court.         **•*•••  T*/    ,•     ;  -.  . 

First,  what  was  Da  Costa's  evidence  upon  this  point  f  What  was  the  am5unt'o^i^j***  '^^ 
formation  he  gave  us  f  It  comes  to  this,  he  said :  the  Phantom  and  the  AlexanHra*  }* 
were  lying  together  in  the  dock ;  there  were  workmen  working  on  both ;  the  Phantom 
was  being  built  for  Captain  Teesier,  and  through  him  for  Messrs.  Eraser,  Treuholm  and 
Company.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  The  Phantom  is  a  vessel  which  nobody  has 
thrown  the  least  accusation  against.  There  were  >vorkmen  of  Messra.  Fawcett,  Pres- 
ton and  Company  working  there,  and  Mr.  Welsman,  a  partner  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm  and  Company,  on  one  occasion  he  saw  present  in  the  yard,  and  he  heard  Mr. 
Welsman  make  this  most  remarkable  statement— there  was  a  workman  at  work,  the 
two  ships  lying  together,  the  two  being  put  in  operation  at  the  same  time — ^he  heard  Mr. 
Welsman  tell  a  workman  to  "  knock  on;"  that  is  the  amount  of  evidence  which  he 
has  to  nve  to  connect  Mr.  Welsman  with  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Alexandra. 

Now  I  will  give  you,  from  their  own  mouths,  the  evidence  of  the  five  discharged, 
workmen  n^n  this  point,  and  really  the  point  which  I  want  you  to  be  ^ood  enough 
to  consider  is,  what  did  those  persons,  who  come  forward  here  in  the  way  in  which  we 
most  suppose  persons  to  come  forward  to  do  their  best  to  make  out  a  case,  if  they  can 
make  it  out ;  what  did  they  tell  us  with  regard  to  anything  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Era- 
ser, Treuholm  and  Company,  and  Mr.  Bulloch,  or  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  respect  to  the 
destination  of  the  Alexandra  f  The  first  who  comes  is  Action ;  Action,  you  remember, 
is  the'person  who  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  buildiog  yard  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  said  he  was 
in  the  habit,  at  meal  times,  of  going  round  the  ships  and  looking  about  them ;  he  was  ^ 
not  engaged  himself  in  the  construction  of  the  ships,  but  he  was  a  watchman  at  the 

fate ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ^oing  round  and  taking  a  look  at  the  vessels.  What  did 
e  tell  us  of  the  vessels,  he  being  called  to  make  out  the  case  that  Mr.  Bulloch,  or  Cap- 
tain Tessier,  or  Mr.  Hamilton  were  interfering  about  the  Alexandra  f  He  said  "  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Hamilton  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard  while  the  Alexandra  was  being  buUt,  once  or 
twice  a  week.  He  took  a  little  notice  of  the  Alexandra.  Mr.  Bulloch,  I  believe,  came 
with  him ;  they  looked  at  her  together  more  than  once."  They  looked  at  her.  He  was 
a  watchman  at  the  gate,  and  the  utmost  that  he  can  tell  us  is,  that  these  two  men  came 
into  the  yard,  and  were  actually  det-ected  looking  at  the  Alexandra !  Qontlemen,  it  is 
a  frightAil  state  of  thin^;  they  looked  at  her !  They  did  nothing ;  tiiey  gave  no  or- 
ders that  I  am  aware  or 

LoKD  Chief  Baron.  It  is  more  than  that ;  they  did  nothing  but  look  at  her. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Exactly.  He  says,  ^^They  gave  no  orders  that  I  am  aware  of.  I 
have  beard  Mr.  Hamilton  speak  to  Mr.  Miller  once  as  to  the  Alexandra,  and  I  heard  ^Ir. 
Bulloch  speak  to  Mr.  Miller.    I  let  them  in  through  the  yard  gate." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  *'  I  have  heard  Mr.  BuUoch  speak  to  Mr.  Miller  on  the  subject  of 
the  Alexandra." 

8iR  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  on  the  subject  of  the  Alexandra.  I  assume  that  that  would 
be  what  he  meant,  ^*  1  have  heard  Mr.  Hamilton  speak  to  Mr.  Miller  once  on  the  sub- 
ject of  th^  Alexandra,  and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bulloch  speak  to  Mr.  Miller  also  on  the 
same  subject.  I  let  them  in  through  the  yard  gate ;  they  had  no  orders ;  they  came  in 
like  other  people;  they  had  no  particular  order.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Mann"  (that  is  a 
partner  in  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company's  house)  "  go  with  Mr.  Bulloch  or 
with  Mr.  Hamilton."  Then,  cAi  cross-examination,  he  said,  ^'  I  stood  at  the  gate ;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  building."  Then,  when  he  is  asked  as  to  Mr.  Bulloch,  he  said, 
"I  do  not  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Bulloch  at  all."  He  said,  "  I  know  Mr.  Hamilton ;  I  let 
him  in.  I  cannot  say  if  Mr.  Bulloch  was  ever  so  called  in  my  hearing.  People  some- 
times gave  their  names  at  the  ^ate ;  Mr.  Bulloch  never  did."  The  person  he  speaks  of 
was  a  little  man  with  dark  whiskers  and  beard.  He  never  heard  any  more;  ne  never 
heard  anybody  attempt  to  identify  him,  to  say  that  Mr.  Bulloch  was  the  person  with 
dark  whiskers  and  •  beard.  It  turns  out  that  this  man  had  taken  into  his  head  that  a 
particular  person  was  Mr.  Bulloch,  and  that  those  two  persons  whom  he  mentions,  ^Ir. 
Bulloch  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  were  in  the  yard  looking  at  the  Alexandra  together,  and  he 
heard  them  sa^  something,  he  does  not  Know  what,  once  about  the  Alexandra. 

Now,  what  IS  the  other  witness,  the  witness  disoharged  for  being  dniuk — Barnes? 
He  is  the  engine-driver  in  the  yard.  He  keeps  up  the  fires  and  oils  the  machinery,  and 
keeps  the  engine  going,  and  so  on,  and  he  says  he  went  round  at  dinner  time,  and  was 
accustomed  to  go  round  at  dinner  time,  and  look  at  the  ships.  He  was  not  working  at 
the  shii)s;  he  was  in  the  engine-house.  He  says,  ^'I  recollect  Captain  Tessier  coming 
while  the  vessel  was  being  built :  he  was  the  captain  of  the  Phantom,  which  was 
building  at  the  same  time ;  the  Phantom  was  built  at  the  same  time.  Captain  Tessier 
used  to  ffo  round  her ;  he  took  less  notice  of  the  Alexandra  4han  the  Phantom ;  he 
looked  chiefly  at  the  Phantom ;  he  walked  about  and  looked  at  all  the  vessels  that  were 
building."  Then  he  says  he  knows  Speers,  the  overlooker  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston 
and  Company;  he  superintended  the  engineering  both  for  the  Phantom  and  the  Alexan- 
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dra.  and  Messrs.  F||wc6t€,'f  r«^6i;i  ^ndf^Cbofipany's  men  were  working:  upon  the  Phantom 
and  the  AlQx^i|(lra:C'    ll^eii^  &^  says,  "  She  is  like  a  merchant  vessel/' 

That«fb\the^6^o\,dof  th'e  evidence  on  the  yard.    So  far  as  the  yard  goes,  therefore, 
.•you  Vill^iiFPee,  I  fhink,  with  me^  that  we  may  fairly  put  away  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Pres- 
'jtenfandX^ompany,  Captain  Tessier,  and  Mr.  Bulloch,  as  persons  who  have  exercised  no 
'cdntrol  or  shown  any  interest,  except  that  of  common  lookers-on  in  the  Alexandra. 

The  other  three  discharged  witnesses  are  from  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com- 
pany's works.  What  do  tuey  say  ?  The  first  is  Robinson  the  loiner.  He  says  he 
was  engaged  in  makinc  gun-carriagee,  and  then  he  spoke  of  the  three  mysterious  guns 
which  we  have  lost  sight  of^  because  they  came  to  London.  Then  he  says,  "  Carter  was 
^so  employed.  ^  While  I  was  there  a  man  called  Hamilton  came'' — what  Hamilton  we 
do  not  know,  but  a  man  called  Hamilton — *'  at  the  time  I  was  making  the  carriages; 
he  merely  looked  at  them."  He  says,  ''  I  know  the  Alexandra,  and  I  did  some  work 
on  the  Alexandra.  Therefore  the  whole  of  it  is  this,  that  while  those  three  guns  of 
which  wo  know  nothing  were  being  made,  a  man  called  Hamilton  came  to  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company's  works,  and  actually  looked  at  the  guns.  Carter,  the 
other  workman,  discharged  at  the  same  time,  says  he  is  a  Joiner,  and  was  working 
also  at  the  gun-carriages;  he  says  they  were  making  the  machinery  at  Messrs.  Faw- 
cett, Preston  and  Company's  for  the  Alexandra,  No.  2209.  He  says,  ^^  I  was  sometimes 
in  the  erecting  shop ;  I  saw  Mr.  Hamilton  there  pretty  often ;  I  recollect  the  machinery 
for  both  vessels  being  erected ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  he  is  connected  with  the  confed- 
erate government,  had  of  course  every  interest  in  looking  after  the  machinery  of  the 
Phantom,  which  was  being  built  for  Captain  Tessier ;  could  not  sa^  that  he  took  more 
interest  in  the  machinery  and  the  guns  than  in  any  other  guns  which  were  being' built 
at  the  same  time  as  the  guns  of  the  Alexandra  were  bein^  made. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  says,  "  I  cannot  say  that  he  paid  attention  to  anything  in 
particular." 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Then  he  says^  "I  have  seen  Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Sillem,one  of 
tlie  partners.  Mr.  Sillem  spoke  or  improvements  in  the  compressor  screws — that  is, 
the  compressor  screws  of  the  gun-caniages — to  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hamilton  said 
that  he  thought  ^  it  was  an  improvement  on  the  original  kind  of  screw.' "  That  is  the 
whole  evidence  of  Carter,  upon  that  point  I  mean.  S'ow  the  fifth  discharged  workman 
and  witness  is  Hodgson.  Hodgson  says  that  he  was  a  man  in  the  warehouse  engaged 
about  packing ;  he  says  with  regard  to  the  machinery  of  the  2209,  Speers,  the  foreman 
of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  said  to  him,  *^  take  them" — this  is  when 
they  were  packed  and  ready  to  be  taken  away — **  take  them  to  Miller's  yard  or  to  the 

funboat,"  bs  far  as  my  memory  serves.  Therefore,  if  that  were  worth  thinking  about, 
e  cannot  teU  exactly  what  he  was  told ;  he  was  told  to  take  them  either  to  Uie  yard 
or  to  the  gunboat,  he  cannot  tell  which.  According  to  his  memory  he  was  told  to  take 
them  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Then  he  says,  "  I  know  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  saw  him  in 
the  packing-room.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said.  He  examined  the  shot  and 
shells.    I  do  not  remember  what  he  said." 

Now,  gentlemen,  not  only.w&s  this  the  evidence  which  these  discharged  workmen 
gave,  which  failed  miserably  in  proving  anything  for  a  moment  against  my  clients^ 
but  I  am  sure  you  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  how  completely  this  evid<ipce  was  a 
sur^jrise  to  my  learned  friends  who  apjiear  here  for  the  Crown,  because  to  these  wit- 
nesses they  put  question  after  question,  which  showed  that  they  expected  totally  dif- 
ferent answers.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  Crown  had 
been  totallj^  misled  with  regard  to  the  evidence  which  they  expected  in  this  case.  To 
the  last  witness,  Hodgson,  they  put  this  question  with  regard  to  the  partners,  **  Did 
not  thej'  talk  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice  when  you  approached  f"  "  No,"  he  said,  hon- 
estly enough.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  think  there  has  been  some  curious  hallucination 
which  has  come  over  tiiose  who  have  got  up  this  evidence,  that  those  discharged  work- 
men were  coming  forward  to  make  out  some  case  which,  when  they  came  and  were 
a«ked  upon  their  oath,  they  refused  and  denied  to  say  one  word  about,  and  left  the 
case  exactly  as  I  have  described. 

But  it  does  not  stop  there.  I  have  still  to  deal  with  the  two  illustrious  witnesses 
who  remain — the  two  spies.  I  will  take  first  Mr.  George  Temple  Chapman,  whose 
history  seems  to  be  this.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  result  of  his  evidence 
which  is  extremely  important,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  important  for  the  case  of  the 
Crown.  George  Temple  Chapman's  story  is  this.  He  went  to  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  on  the  Ist  of  April  of  this  year.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  remind  you  for  a  moment  of  the  dotes,  because  it  becomes  of  importance  f 
You  recollect  that  the  ship  was  seized  on  the  6th  oi  April,  that  is,  six  days  after  George 
Temple  Chapman  went  to  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company's  office;  but  you  wUl 
remember  also  that  the  seizure  was  contemplated  and  was  being  prepared  for  before 
the  Ist  of  April.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  appears.  You  recoUect  a  respectable  man 
enough  was  caUed  here,  Mr.  Neil  Blake,  a  foreman,  who  was  called  to  give  some  meas- 
urements in  the  ship,  and  he  said,  **  1  went  to  the  ship  on  the  21st  of  March  to  look 
round  her,  and  to  get  her  measurements,  and  I  was  sent  there  by  a  captain  of  a  United 
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States  veasel,  who  naked  me  to  go  and  look  at  her,  and  then  I  reported  to  the  consul 
and  to  Messrs.  Duncan,  Sqaarey  and  Company.''  Now  the  fact  was  this.  So  early  as 
the  21st  of  March,  and  from  then  to  the  6th  of  April,  the  American  consul  and  Mo&si-s. 
Dnncan,  Squarey  and  Company  were  preparing  for  the  seizure,  which  was  made  on 
the  6th  of  April.  Then  I  pray  your  attention  to  this.  George  Temple  Chapman  goes 
to  the  ofiBce  of  Messrs.  Fraiser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  ana  has  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Priolean.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  while  the  seizure  is  being  prepared  for,  he  goes  to 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  and  leaves  Mr.  Prioleau  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  a  compatriot  of  his,  a  secessionist,  and  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  Southern  States.  He  goes  on  with  that  lie  on  his  lips  to  have  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Prioleau.  Now  what  was  the  object  of  telling  that  lie  f  On  the  1st  of  April  Mr. 
George  Temple  Chapman  was  sent  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Com- 
pany, to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Prioleau,  and  to  beguile  him  by  a  false  statement 
into  making  admissions  to  him.  I  suppose  you  will  see  that  Mr.  George  Temple  Chap- 
man was  sent  by  the  American  consul  as  a  spy,  in  order  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Priolean 
some  admission  about  the  Alexandra.  Well,  what  came  of  it  f  Mr.  Prioleau  did  not 
at  the  moment  suspect  the  imposture,  and  he  seems  to  have  communicated  with  him. 
Certain  papers  were  referred  to.  He  communicated  about  those  papers  with  this  Mr. 
George  Temple  Chapman,  who  was  sent  to  spy  out  and  to  obtain  admissions  from 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company.  Does  he  say  he  was  able  to  extract  one  single 
fsentence  from  that  firm,  or  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Prioleau,  who  was  confiding  in  him,  be- 
lieving in  him  as  a  compatriot — does  he  say  that  he  obtained  one  single  piece  of 
information  with  respect  to  the  Alexandra,  or  with  respect  to  any  interest  of  theirs  in 
herf  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole  thing  is  a  failure  which  recoils  on  the  Crown, 
but  which  is  extremely  important  with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  defendant,  because 
trying  their  proeess,  and  trying  it  in  the  most  legitimate  way  at  the  time  the  seizure  is 
contemplated,  the  witness  who  comes  forward  and  tells  this  story  cannot  put  his  finger 
on  a  single  fact  which  could  bear  upon  the  case  of  the  Alexandra. 

Well,  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  now  come  to  the  greatest  witness  of  all  in  this 
case,  the  witness  who  was  reserved  by  the  Crown  to  the  last,  and  was  brought  forward 
certainly  with  some  pomp  and  some  ceremony.  I  mean  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Yonge.  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  know  his  intermediate  name. 

Lord  Chief  BARorr.  Randolph. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship.  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph  Yonge. 
How  am  I  to  describe  this  specimen  of  humanity,  raised,  as  he  said  himself,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia;  the  man  wno  began  his  career  by  abandoning  his  wife  and  child  in 
his  native  country,  who  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Captain  Bulloch,  be- 
came his  private  secretary,  had  access  to  his  papers,  was  his  confidential  agent,  who 
was  then  accepted  as  the  companion  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  confederate 
canse,  x>ersuad^  them  that  he  shared  in  the  feeling  of  patriotism  which  actuated  them, 
who  came  over  to  England,  who  still  asumed  the  same  character,  was  received  by 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  became  possessed  of  every  secret  with  reganl  to 
the  proceedings  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States, 
who  accepted  a  commission  from  his  native  country  in  her  service,  became  an  officer 
enrolled  in  her  navy,  owing  allegiance  to  her,  received  her  pay,  distributed  her  money, 
who  then  became  a  deserter,  slipping  overboard  or  leaving  the  ship  of  which  ho  was  an 
ofiScer,  in  order  that  he  might,  by  a  lying  pretence  of  a  marriage,  effect  the  ruin  and 
plunder  the  property  of  a  widow  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain  him  in  her 
eonntry  and  to  be  possessed  of  some  property  of  her  own,  who  succeeded  in  possessing 
himself  of  that  property,  who  brought  her  over  to  Liverpool,  and  who  then  turned  her 
adrift  penniless  upon  the  streets,  who  then  hurried  up  to  London,  in  order  to  pour  into 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  minister,  his  tale  of  treachery,  betraying  every 
one  of  his  familiar  friends,  and  every  one  of  his  brother  officers,  and  the  cause  of  the 
country  to  which  he  had  promised  allegiance,  who  st^d  there  in  the  box  before  you, 
who  denied  no  crime,  and  blushed  at  no  villainly,  until,  indeed,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  victim  of  his  bigamy  had  been  a  mulatto  woman,  and  not  his  wife,  and  then  all  his 
feelinpi  of  self-respect  recoiled,  and  he  indignantly  denied  the  charge.  This,  gentle- 
men, 18  the  man  who  is  brought  forward  at  the  end  as  the  climax  of  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown ;  but  I  beg  pardon,  he  is  not  the  witness  of  the  Crown,  he  is  the  wit- 
ness of  Mr.  Adams,  the  United  States  minister.  It  is  Mr.  Adams,  to  whom  Mr.  Clarence 
Randolph  Yonge  told  his  tale.  It  is  Mr.  Adams  who  did  not  expel  him  from  his  home 
and  drive  from  his  presence  this  miscreant  who  polluted  the  air  ne  breathed.  It  is  Mr. 
Adams  who  forwards  him  to  the  Crown  to  be  nut  into  the  witness-box  before  a  jury  of 
English  gentlemen,  to  repeat  the  tale  which  that  unmitigated  villain  told  in  our  ears. 
Gentlemen,  I  know  the  honorable  and  straightforward  character  of  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  the  attorney  general,  and  I  felt  how  he  must  have  loathed  and  recoiled 
from  his  task  when,  reading  from  the  brief  of  the  American  minister,  he  put  nnestlon 
after  question  to  this  witness,  question  after  question  which  elicited  the  tale  which  we 
heard  from  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph  Yonge ;  but  I  pray  you  to  observe  at  once  the  folly 
ftod  the  fatality  of  the  course  which  has  been  taken  in  patting  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph 
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Tonge  into  the  wituess  box.  And  first  observe  the  folly  of  the  course  taken.  What 
was  it  that  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph  Yonge  told  us  after  allf  He  gave  us  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  Alabama ;  he  told  us  who  the  officers  were  on  board 
the  Alabama:  he  told  us  how  the  money  was  procured  to  pay  the  officers  on 
board  the  Alauama ;  he  told  us  where  the  Alabama  went  to  ana  where  she  did  not 
^o  tOf  what  she  did  and  what  she  did  not  do  on  her  cruises.  But,  gentlemen,  are  we  try- 
ing the  question  of  the  cruises  of  the  Alabama  here  f  Is  it  material  for  you  to  know 
w  hat  was  or  what  was  not  done  on  board  the  Alabama  f  What  was  it  that  all  this 
evidence  was  intended  to  show  f  I  cannoti  for  the  life  of  me,  conceive  what  object  it 
was  the  Crown  thought  they  would  attain  by  putting  this  miscreant  into  the  witness- 
box  to  tell  us  the  narrative  of  the  secrets  which  he  had  found  out  on  board  the  Ala- 
bama. Bat,  in  the  second  place,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  not  only  the  folly  but  also  the 
fatality  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Crown  in  putting  this  witness  into  the  box,  because 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  this  evidence  recoils  on  the  case  of  the  Crown,  and  actually 
puts  an  end  to  any  shadow  or  fragment  of  a  case  which  could  have  been  alleged  to  be 
proved  on  the  previous  evidence.  I  do  not  merely  mean  to  say  that  tliis  evidence  would 
cover  with  shame  and  confusion  any  case  that  was  ever  brought  before  a  jury,  though 
that  is  perfectly  true.  But  consider  this.  We  have  now  had  here  that  which  you  never 
expected  to  hear,  and  that  which  my  clients  could  never  have  been  able  to  lay  before 
you,  because  they  have  no  spies  and  informers ;  we  have  obtained  by  this  happy  coin- 
cidence, for  so  I  will  call  it,  an  insight  into  the  interior  of  the  whole  of  the  secrets 
and  proceedings  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  agents  of  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment. We  have  got  by  the  accident  of  this  treachery,  I  say  we  have  got  laid  before 
you  by  one  who  was  the  trusted  and  familiar  friend  and  one  of  the  agents,  as  it  was 
said,  of  the  confederatic  government,  everything  that  they  contemplated  last  April,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  engaged  in  fitting  out  and  sending  away  the  Alabama.  Do 
you  suppose  it  to  be  jiossible  that  those  gentlemen  could  have  had  any  project  or 
any  plan  whatever  about  the  Alexandra,  which  is  the  ship  you  are  trying  f  Do  you 
suppose  they  had  anything  on  earth  to  do  with  her  f  Do  you  suppose  that  they  had 
ever  made  any  arrangement  or  plan  for  her  construction  f  Do  you  suppose  it  possible 
that  such  a  thing  could  have  existed,  and  that  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph  Yonge,  their 
trusted  and  familiar  friend,  would  not  have  known  of  it,  and  would  not  have  told  of 
it  f  Why,  gentlemen,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Yonge,  fully,  triumphantly,  and  perfectly  ac- 
quits the  Alexandra.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  acting, 
as  it  is  said,  as  the  agents  of  the  confederate  government  m  Liverpool,  1  say  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  they  could  have  had  any  design  on  the  Alexandra  without  Mr. 
Yonge  being  aware  of  it.  Therefore  I  add  that  the  folly  and  fatality  of  the  Crown  in 
bringing  forward  Mr.  Yonge  is  perfectly  manifest,  and  I  cannot  help  rejoicing,  though 
at  the  sacrifice  of  everything  which  revolts  humanity,  at  having  heard  his  evidence, 
because  he  came  here  to  curse  us  and  has  altogether  blessed  us.  He  has  disclosed  the 
secrets  of  the  cabinet  council  in  Liverpool,  and  not  one  single  secret  of  those  cabinet 
councils  has  reference  to  the  ship  you  are  now  trying. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  done  with  the  consideration  of  the  evidence,  and  I  say  that, 
upon  the  two  points  of  the  case  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  there  is  not  a  fragment 
ot  evidence  of  any  act  done  by  any  of  the  persons  who  could  do  such  an  act  which 
justifies  these  proceedings.  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  it  is  for  the  Crown  to  prove 
and  to  establish  the  case.  You  will  hear  from  the  Crown  (for  the  Crown  in  this  case 
have  the  advantage  of  a  reply) — ^you  will  hear  from  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  gen- 
eral everything  which  ingenuity  or  eloquence  can  do  to  establish  the  case  of  the 
Crown.  But  I  pray  you  to  try  the  case  of  the  Crown  by  the  considerations  which  I 
have  put  before  you,  and  I  have  no  apprehension  of  the  result.  I  have  no  doubt  my 
learned  friend  the  attorney  general  will  suggest  to  you,  as  he  did  at  the  outset  of  this 
case,  that  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  him  not  to  prove  the  case,  but  to  suggest  the  case, 
and  leave  the  defendants  to  come  forward  and  disprove  the  case  alleged  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown.  Now  I  will  repeat  here  what  I  said  before.  I  do  not  stop  to  consider 
techuioallv  whether  we  could  have  called  the  persons  who  are  charged  with  doing 
that  which  is  criminal.  Possibly  we  could  not.  But  I  do  not  stop  to  consider  that.  But 
as  long  as  I  hold  a  brief  at  this  bar  I  shall  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  this 
doctrine,  that  though  in  civil  cases  it  may  be  proper  that  a  jury  should  hear  the  caae 
told  on  evidence  on  both  sides  before  coming  to  the  conclusion — I  say  I  shaU  maintain 
the  doctrine,  and  I  expect  that  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  will  confirm  it,  that  the  duty  of 
the  Crown,  when  it  rudely  steps  in  and  interrupts  the  course  of  business  and  seizes  on 
property  on  the  ground  of  a  criminal  charge — the  duty  of  the  Crown  is  to  alleee  its 
case  to  the  letter  and  prove  it  to  the  letter,  and  the  privilege  and  protection  of  the 
subject  is  to  stand  upon  his  innocence,  and  charge  and  olialleuge  the  Crown  to  prove  his 
guilt;  and  I  charge  .ind  challenge  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general,  now  in  his 
reply,  to  stand  up  and  say  to  you,  **  I  appear  for  the  Crown,  and  I  will  show  by  proof 
that  a  criminal  act  has  been  committed  in  this  case,  and  I  will  show  you  that  by  evi- 
dence such  as  must  be  accepted  in  a  criminal  case.'' 

I  ought  to  say,  before  I  sit  down,  that,  appearing  here  as  coonsel  for  the  defend* 
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actB,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  these  proceedings  have  been  instituted.  Wealthy 
as  my  clients  may  be,  and  engaged  in  extensive  business  as  they  are,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  no  importance  to  them  to  be  challenged  with  the  loss  of  a  ship  worth  £10,000  or 
£12,000;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  small  importance  for  Liverpool  merchants  to  be  sum- 
moned up  here  to  try  a  cause  of  the  Crown  upon  a  footing  which  no  cause  of  a  subject 
has  ever  been  tried  upon ;  namely,  that  in  the  event  of  success  on  the  part  of  tiie 
defendants,  being  unable  to  recover  from  the  Crown  one  shilling  of  costs,  or  one  shil- 
ling of  indemnity  for  the  wrong  which  the  defendants  have  sustained — ^it  is* no  small 
hardship  and  one  which  no  person  would  like  to  be  subjected  to.  But  if  I  were  able 
to  look  beyond  that,  and  to  look  at  the  case  on  public  grounds,  I  could  hardly  regret 
that  these  proceedings  have  been  institut<ed.  1  dare  say  the  Crown  had  but  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  I  dare  say  the  Crown  thought  that  the  best  way  was  to 
let  the  American  government  see  what  would  be  thought  by  an  English  jury  and 
court  of  justice ;  but  I  think,  now  that  we  have  a  trial  under  this  act,  there  is  reposed 
in  your  hands  a  duty  and  a  power  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  ship  Alexandra, 
or  a  ship  a  hundred  times  her  value.  The  matter,  gentlemen,  now  rests  with  you« 
Yon  have  it  in  your  power,  if  you  please,  to  paralyze  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
indnstry  in  our  seaports.  You  nave  it  in  your  power  by  fetters,  by  hampering  and 
irritating  fetters,  to  drive  the  trade  of  ship-building^ — ^the  honest  and  straightforward 
trade  of  ship-building — ^from  this  country  into  a  neighboring  country  which  is  quite 
capable  to  receive  it,  and  which  ia  quite  willing  to  accept  it.  You  have  it  in  your  power 
to  rejoice  the  hearts  and  onicken  the  energies  of  the  spies  and  informers  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  infest  our  dockyards,  and  who,  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  say,  appear  to 
throng  the  ante-chamber  of  the  American  minister.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  do 
all  this  by  bringing  in  a  verdict  for  the  Crown.  But  you  have  also  in  your  power  a 
greater  and  a  better  result  than  that.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  show  to  the  Ameri- 
can government,  and  that  with  all  courtesy,  and  all  good  reeling  and  good  fellowship^ 
that  there  is  one  thing  which  we  are  determined  upon,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  our  laws 
applied,  not  upon  suspicion  or  upon  presumption,  but  upon  legal  and  proper  proof. 
Yon  have  it  in  your  power  to  show  that  the  neutrality  which  we  have  adopted  in  this 
nnfortnnate  war  has  been  adopted,  not  to  hamper  or  destroy,  but  to  foster  our  commerce. 
Yon  have  it  in  your  power  to  show  that  just  as  we  will  not  change  our  law,  so  also  we 
will  not  stretch,  or  strain,  or  warp  our  laws  to  suit  the  temper  of  foreign  ministers  or 
the  exigencies  of  a  forei^  state.  You  can  do  this,  and  I  trust  yon  wiQ  do  it  in  this 
ease  by  returning  a  verdict  against  the  Crown  and  for  the  defenaants. 
•  Mr.  Attobmky  General.  May  it  please  your  lordship ;  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  mv 
learned  friend.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  whose  very  able  services  the  defendants,  (as  I  will  cful 
them  for  convenience,)  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  have  obtained  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  address  which  you  have  listened  to  from  him,  has  been  very  discursive 
and  rather  lengthy.  I  fear  that  in  the  discursiveness  of  my  learned  friend,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  follow  him,  and  for  this  reason  many  of  the  obser- 
vations of  my  learned  friend,  to  which  I  shall  as  briefly  as  I  can  in  justice  call  your 
attention,  and  which  I  venture  to  class  under  this  head  of  discursiveness,  not  bearing 
properly  upon  the  case  or  upon  the  question  which  you  have  to  try,  are  yet,  as  you 
would  suppose  from  their  proceeding  n-om  an  advocate  of  the  ability  and  experience  of. 
my  learned  friend,  observations  which,  if  not  adverted  to,  and  commented  upon,  would 
be  calculated  either  to  withdraw  your  minds  entirely  fr^m  the  subject,  or  to  perplex  and 
bias  your  minds  when  you  come  to  consider  the  questions  at  issue,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  determined  in  that  box. 

My  learned  friend  a  short  time  ago  told  you,  applying  to  me  that  which  I  do  not 
deserve,  that  no  doubt  from  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  you  would  hear  a  display  of 
much  ingenuity  and  eloquence.  Now,  gentlemen,  from  my  learned  friend  you  have 
heard  such  a  display,  and  of  that  we  are  all  conscious,  but  the  difference  between 
the  position  of  myself  as  counsel  for  the  Crown  and  the  position  of  my  learned  friend. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  as  counsel  for  the  defendant«,  is  this,  and  I  think  you  will  be  or 
opinion  that  it  is  a  material  distinction,  that  whereas  his  clients  have  relied  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  upon  the  eloquence  of  my  learned  friend  alone,  and  have  not  allowed 
him  to  adduce  beifore  yon  a  single  tittle  of  evidence,  I  have  no  such  necessity,  if  I  could 
command  it,  for  the  use  of  ingenuity  or  the  display  of  eloquence,  because  my  case  resta, 
not  like  that  which  is  put  forward  before  you  as  the  defendants'  case,  upon  observation 
and  comment  and  declamation,  but  upon  facts,  the  nature  of  which  I  explained  to  yon 
at  the  outset,  and  which,  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  observations,  I  shall  submit 
to  you,  at  all  events  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  satisfactorily  proved.  But  let 
me  make  this  observation  upon  the  general  position  of  the  defendants'  case.  You  will 
recollect  that  at  about  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  this  inquiry,  we  proposed,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  to  get  from  a  witness  put  in  the  box,  Mr.  Da  Costa,  whom  my 
learned  friend  is  content  .to  call  by  no  other  epithet  than  that  of  '^  crimp  ''^I  say  we 
sought  to  obtain  from  him  a  statement  of  a  conversation  with  regard  to  the  Alexandra 
and  its  destination,  and  the  contract  under  which  it  was  built :  we  seeking  to  obtain 
that  evidence,  yon  will  reoolleot  that,  although  the  answers  oi  Mr.  Miller  were  after- 
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My  learned  friend  said,  tmly  enobgh,  in  observing  upon  what  I  opened  to  yon, 
(namely,  that  this  was  the  first  case  brought  to  trial,  so  £Etr  as  we  know,)  that  since  the 
year  1819  there  have  been  other  wars.  The  object  of  those  observations  of  my  learned 
friend  was  to  suggest  that  former  governments,  in  the  presence  of  other  wars,  had  not 
embroiled  themselves,  as  he  would  say,  in  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this, 
not  very  happily  expressed,  act  of  Parliament ;  whereas  the  present  government,  whom 
my  learned  friend  did  not  speak  of  with  any  particular  respect,  being  either  more  rash 
than  their  predecessors  or  perhaps  influenced  and  pressed  upon,  (I  do  no  know  whether 
my  learned  friend  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  concussed  by  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents^) whereas  the  present  government,  under  the  influence  of  one  class  of  feelings  and 
motives  or  another,  have  undertaken  this  task,  which  we  do  not  disguise  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  task  not  free  from  difficulties.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there 
are  peculiarities  in  the  pending  war  which  sufSoiently  distinguish  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  prudent  proceeding  under  this  act,  from  any  former  war  since  1819.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  belligerents,  the  United  States,  is  a  great  naval  power.  The  other,  as 
we  know,  the  Confederate  States,  have  no  navy,  properly  so  called,  have  no  means  of 
keeping  the  sea  as  belligerents.  And  there  is  this  frirther  peculiarity  in  the  war;  it  ia 
a  war  of  revolt  by  one  portion  of  a  common  state  (which  was  for  many  years  submit- 
ting to  a  common  rule)  against  the  other ;  and  it  so  happens  that  all  the  members  of 
all  the  various  states  composing  that  common  state,  who  had  any  commercial  affairs  to 
manage  and  conduct,  had,  (that  is,  on-  both  sides,  on  that  side  which  is  now  called  the 
North  and  on  that  side  which  is  now  called  the  South,)  so  long  as  peace  continued, 
very  extensive  commercial  dealings  with  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  with  the  merchants 
and  others  who  carry  on  business  there;  and  that  was  therefore  likely  to  happen 
which  has  occurred,  namely,  that  attempts  should  be  made,  more  or  less  successnilly, 
to  repair  from  that  port,  or  the  adjacent  waters,  to  repair  and  redress  the  disadvantage 
of  the  absence  of  a  regular  naval  force  on  the  part  of  the  confederate  government. 
Now,  supposing  such  attempts  to  be  made — and  no  doubt  can  exist  that  they  have 
been  made — ^then  comes  the  observation  that  they  would  be  likely  to  become  known  to 
the  consul  and  to  the  other  agents  of  the  United  States  who  are  properly  residing  for 
commercial  purposes  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  accredited  to  this  country.  It  is  not 
to  be  concealed,  and  I  stated  it  in  my  openinja;,  thafc  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  the  strongest  and  the  most  direct  interest  in  preventing  the  rendering  of 
warlike  assistance  to  those  who  are  now  their  enemies  from  British  quarters,  or  British 
arsenals,  or  British  harbors.  Well,  then,  what  follows  f  The  American  government 
know  very  well  that  we  have  in  Great  Britain  the  act  which  has  been  so  often  referred 
to,  namely,  the  foreign  enlistment  act ;  in  fact  we  have  borrowed  it  from  them.  They 
began  their  legislation  in  this  beneficial  direction  as  early  as  1796,  and  they  amended 
and  extended  it  in  1818,  while  we  followed  their  example  in  1819.  Now,  recollect 
what  would  have  been  our  position  with  reference  to  the  United  States  if,  instead  of 
the  United  States  being  belligerent,  we  had  been  in  that  condition,  in  the  condition, 
namely,  of  warring  witn  another  power  with  which  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
We  should  then  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  existence  in  the  statute-book  of  the 
United  States  of  the  act  of  1818,  and  we  should  have  had  a  right,  according  to  the 
oomity  of  nations,  if  our  minister  at  Washington  or  our  consul  at  New  York  had  been 
supplied  with  credible  information  that  ships  wwe  being  prepared  with  the  direct  and 
express  intent  and  purpose,  when  complete,  of  passing  under  the  flag  of  our  enemy,  say 
Russia,  for  the  sake  of  example,  and  cmising  against  the  merchant  ships  and  ships  of 
war  of  this  country ;  I  say,  upon  such  information  being  laid  before  the  consul,  or  being 
laid  before  the  minister  at  Washington,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  com- 
municating it  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  He  would  have  been  justified  in 
doing  that,  and  in  asking  the  United  States  government,  if  they,  or  those  who  advised 
them,  thought  the  case  was  well  established  and  proved,  to  take  proceedings  upon  it. 
And  I  sav  more ;  I  say  that,  in  such  case,  it  would  have  been  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty,  eitiier  on  the  part  of  a  consul  or  a  plenipotentiary,  if,  with  such  means  in  hia 

Sossession,  he  had  not  sought  to  avail  himself  of  them  in  the  way  in  which  I  have 
escribed.  Well,  but  what  should  we  have  said  if,  under  those  circumstances,  and 
such  credible  and  weU-snpported  information  being  furnished,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  said,  '*  It  is  true  we  have  a  foreign  enlistment  act ;  it  is  true  that 
these  statements  appear  to  make  out  a  case  in  which  we  might  interfere  effectually, 
but  we  do  not  think  fit  to  do  so.  Ton  have  laid  this  information  before  us,  but  of  our 
own  mere  motion  we  are  not  disposed  tQ  do  anything  f '^  And  I  ask  you  to  suppose, 
further,  that  that  had  oceurred,  not  once,  but  a  dozen,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  times; 
and  that  then  you  found  sailing  out  of  the  harbors  of  the  United  States  Alabamas,  or 
Alexandras,  or  Oretos,  or  whatever  they  might  be,  ships  adapted  for  war  and  not 
adapted  for  commerce,  adapted  for  an  armament,  not  at  the  moment  havfh^  an  arma- 
ment on  board,  but  proceeding  three  or  four  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  meeting  other  vesseu  or  tenders,  and  taking  from  them  their  armaments,  ana 
at  once  hoisting  a  Russian  fiag  and  passing  into  the  warlike  service  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment.   That,  gentlemen;  is  the  case  I  ask  you  to  suppose.    Now,  I  am  supposing 
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that  all  these  facts  are  made  known  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  invited,  for  nothing  more  could  occur  than  invitation,  to  act  upon  the  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  idea  of  one  government  acting  in  pressure  upon  another,  it  may  be 
very  well  for  an  eloquent  advocate,  like  my  learned  mend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  to  sue^gest 
or  insinnate  such  a  matter ;  but  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  relations  and 
the  manner  of  conducting  relations  between  governments,  it  is  perfectly  well  knoWn, 
and  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt,  that  beyond  a  representation  or  request  no  foreign 
government  dares  to  go  in  its  communications  with  another  in  such  cases.  Well,  I  put 
that  case,  and  I  ask  whether  an  interference  of  the  British  minister  or  the  British 
consul  such  as  I  have  mentioned  would  not  only  be  warranted,  but,  with  respect  to 
their  own  country,  would  be  a  fair  discharge  of  his  duty  f  What  is  there  in  the  pres- 
ent case  that  shows,  or  what  foundation  is  there  for  imagining  or  suggesting  to  you, 
that  anything  beyond  those  limits  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  American  consul 
or  the  American  minister  f  The  American  consul  is  stationed  at  Liverpool ;  he  is  on 
the  spot ;  he  is  the  person  who.  If  he  were  not,  (I  have  used  the  expre^ion  before,  and 
I  will  repeat  it,)  I  say,  if  he  were  not  on  the  alert  in  the  interest  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  country  with  respect  to  matters  of  this  kind,  would  not  be  doing  his  duty ;  he  is 
in  a  position  in  which,  if  such  proceedings  were  going  on,  they  would  be  very  likely  to 
come  to  his  knowledge ;  he  is  very  likely  to  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  persons  of 
those  who  may  still  rank  as  his  own  countrymen.  The  knowledge  of  the  American 
consul  is  likely  to  be  such  as  would  give  him  facilities  and  advantages  with  respect  to 
the  knowledge  of  persons  and  the  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  persons  visiting  that 
port,  members  at  the  present  moment  of  either  the  northern  or  the  southern  Stat-es. 
And  when  my  learned  friend  suggested i;hat  the  United  States  urged  these  proceedings, 
and  put  it  to  you  as  if  I  had  msxLe  any  inch  statement  in  my  opening  address,  he  made 
a  mists^e.  I  made  no  such  statement.  I  said,  and  I  said  advisedly,  bncause  I  thought 
it  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  Crown  has  nothing  to  keep  back  or  conceal ;  that  the 
information  which  was  deemed  by  those  who  advised  the  Crown  important  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  was  furnished  from  the  hands  of  the  American  consul  at  Liver- 
pool, and  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  and  proper  manner — that  is  to  say,  it  was  laid 
before  those  who  advised  the  Crown,  upon  the  advice  of  whom  the  seizure  was  made ; 
and  there  begins  and  there  ends — I  will  not  venture  to  call  it  the  connection,  for  con- 
nection it  is  not — ^there  begins,  I  say,  and  there  ends,  as  £ar  as  the  Crown  is  concerned, 
the  action  of  the  American  government,  either  on  the  part  of  the  consul  or  on  the  part 
of  the  minister  in  London.  This  information  being  supplied  to  the  Crown,  to  suppose 
that  in  these  proceedings  the  government  have  been  influenced  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment, or  any  officer  of  the  American  government,  is  as  pure  a  piece  of  imagination 
as  the  imaginary  report  of  which  my  learned  friend  has  spoken,  thinking,  I  suppose,  at 
the  moment,  that  he  was  Jocose,  and  not  meanins  you  to  take  it  seriously.  I  say  it  is 
just  as  imaginary  and  just  as  much  without  foundation  as  the  imaginary  report  which 
my  learned  friend  asked  you,  I  presume  in  jest,  to  suppose  that  an  officer  of  the  Crown 
might  have  presented  to  the  government.  My  learned  friend  says,  I  can  imagine  this 
statement  laid  before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  I  can  imagine  their  saying, 
Why,  there  is  no  case  here ;  there  is  no  substantial  proof;  you  must  fail  if  you  go  into 
court ;  but  the  American  government  are  urgent,  and  they  ask  you  to  see  what  can  be 
done;  and  therefore  you  may  as  well  seize  the  ship  and  file  an  information,  and  see 
what  comes  of  it.  Gentlemen,  my  lord  the  chief  baron  has  himself  been  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Crown,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  have  his  support  when  I  say  that, 
unless  you  are  to  treat  this  as  meant  in  a  purely  jocular  sense,  my  learned  friend  has 
imagined  that  wMch  is  not  merely  unlikely,  but  simply  impossible ;  and  he  knows  it ; 
and  I  will  to  that  only  add,  that  if  such  a  proceeding  as  between  this  government  and 
its  advisers  were  possible,  and  were  to  occur,  it  would  be  one  which  ou^ht  to  consign 
to  disgrace  the  law  officers  who  so  advised  the  Crown,  and  ought  to  banish  from  office 
-with  Ignominy  the  minister  who  adopted  or  listened  to  such  advice.  I  am  afraid  I 
may  be  giving  too  much  importance  to  these  observations,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
be&rehfuid  what  weight  may  be  put  on  any  observation  made  by  so  grave  and  learned 
a  personage  as  my  learned  fHend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  if  this  was 
not  intended  as  a  jocular  imagination,  not  perhaps  very  clearly  developed,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  which  you  could  be  expected  to  pay  any  attention  whatever. 

I  now  come  to  a  series  of  observations  of  m  v  learned  friend,  a  good  many  of  which,  I 
think  the  greater  part  of  which,  must  have  oeen  intended,  or  should  probably  have 
been  addressed  to  tiie  learned  judge.  My  learned  friend  urged  a  great  many  legal 
topics,  no  doubt,  in  the  hearing  of  the  chief  baron,  but  also  in  your  hearing,  and  appaiv 
ently  directed  to  yon,  which  bore  exclusively  upon  questions  of  construction  of  the 
statute  and  other  matters  of  law ;  but  as  my  learned  friend  took  that  course,  I  have  no 
option  but  to  follow  him  through  his  observations.  I  will,  however,  ask  the  attention 
of  mv  lord  the  chief  baron  upon  those  points  to  which  I  shall  have  to  advert,  and 
which  may  rather  be  matters  of  law.  With  respect  to  the  matters  of  fact  I  am  sure  I 
shall  have  your  attention,  gentlemen,  and  before  I  sit  down  I  will  endeavor  separately 
•nd  distinctly  to  lay  before  you  the  actual  state  and  proofs  of  the  ^ts  disconnected 
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ifvith  matters  of  law ;  as  to  which  last-mentioned  matters  you  will  take  the  direction 
of  the  chief  baron,  and  with  the  discussion  of  which  you  will  not  therefore  have  to 
disturb  your  minds.  My  learned  friend,  among  other  matters  of  law,  said,  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  controvert  the  proposition,  that  it  was  perfectly  lawful  for  the  subject  of 
a  neutral  state  to  sell  a  ship,  complete  in  her  equipment,  in  all  respects  fit  for  warlike 
purposes,  to  a  belligerent.  Now.  gentlemen,  there  would  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
force  in  that  if  my  learned  fnena  had  bedh  able  to  suggest  (what,  if  it  be  the  fact,  he 
could  easily  prove)  that  this  vessel,  the  Alexandra,  was  intended  to  be  offered  for  sale 
as  a  contingency,  which  offer  might  or  might  not  have  been  accepted  by  any  belliger- 
ent, or  any  one  oi  those  two  belligerents ;  but  on  the  face  of  it  the  evidence,  which  was 
uncontradicted,  shows  that  there  was  no  such  object  or  purpose  as  the  construction  of 
a  vessel  of  war  with  a  view  to  offering  it  for  sale,  or  to  obtain  a  purchaser  from  either 
of  the  belligerents.  The  intent  would  be  there  that  the  vessel  should  be  equipped 
with  intent  to  be  offered  for  sale,  and  if  a  belligerent  purchaser -could  be  got,  then  to 
sell  it  to  that  belligerent  purchaser :  that  would  be  the  intent  in  the  case  supposed, 
whereas  the  intent  alleged,  and  whicn  must  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction  in  this  case, 
is  an  intent  that  the  vessel  when  completed  should  not  be  sold,  but  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  one  of  those  belligerents,  I  mean  the  Confederate 
States ;  therefore  I  at  once  dispose  of  the  observation  of  my  learned  friend  on  the  le- 
g:;^ty  of  a  sale,  by  observing  that  we  have  no  proof  or  even  suggestion  of  an  inten- 
tion; and  therefore,  except  ror  the  purpose  of  lading  your  mincb  to  conclusions  for- 
eign to  the  case,  I  dq  not  really  see 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Do  you  admit  that  a  ship-builder  could  sell  a  vessel  to  either 
of  the  belligerent  parties  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  say  that  there  was  no  intention  to  sell. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  But  do  you  admit  that  it  would  be  lawful  for  a  ship-builder  to 
build  a  ship  for  general  purposes  and  then  sell  it  to  either  of  the  belligerent  parties  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  there  were  no  intent  in  the  course  of  equipping,  or  fur- 
nishing, or  fitting  out  the  ship ;  if  there  were  no  formed  or  decided  intent  that  the  ves- 
sel shoiild  enter  into  the  service  of  either  of  the  belligerents,  without  saying  affirma- 
tively that  that  might  come  under  other  considerations,  I  say  the  case  womd  not  be 
that  which  is  contemplated  under  this  statute. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  asking  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  informatton  as  to  what 
your  opinion  of  the  law  is.  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  lawful  for  a  ship- 
builder to  build  a  vessel  which  may  have  a  warlike  aspect,  a  vessel  capable  of  being 
turned  into  a  warlike  vessel,  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  ship-builder  to  build  such  a 
vessel,  with  a  view  to  offer  it  for  sale  indifferently  to  one  or  other  of  the  belligerent 
parties  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  would  rather  confine  my  answer  to  this,  that  I  do  con- 
tend that  any  intent  by  a  builder  of  a  vessel  other  than  that  which  we  charge  here, 
namely,  the  intent  that  it  should  enter  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  iM>wer  at  war  with 
another  and  at  peace  with  the  British  government — ^I  say  I  do  not  allege  that  any 
intent  short  of  that  would  create  an  offense  under  this  act. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  have  of  course  no  power  to  enforce  an  answer  to  the  question 
I  have  put  to  you  if  you  decline  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  object  in  not  wishing  to  bind  myself  to  any  conclusive 
answer  is  this,  that  as  it  appears  to  n^e,  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  present  case 
give  no  rise  at  all 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  facts  because  you  did  not  give  me 
an  answer;  if  you  give  an  answer,  I  should  put  another  question,  and  then  you  might 
perhaps  see  that  it  was  perhaps  very  germane  to  the  inquiry.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  according  to  all  the  anuiorities  and  all  the  decisions  that  we  can  get  at.  a 
ship-bnilder  has  as  much  right  to  build  a  ship  and  to  sell  it  as  a  maker  of  gun-powder 
has  a  right  to  sell  it  to  any  belligerent  parties,  or  the  maker  of  any  sort  ot  cannon  or 
muskets,  or  pistols,  or  anything  else.  It  is  laid  down  in  Kent's  Commentaries  on 
American  Law  that  it  is  the  rignt  of  neutral  subjects  to  supply  both  belligerents  with 
with  aims,  gunpowder,  and  all  munitions  of  war :  to  which  1  add,  why  not  ships  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  controvert  tne  proposition,  nor  do  I  controvert  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  two  cases  of  the  Independencia  and  the  ship  Alfred,  which 
is  the  case  in  1st  Curtis  which  was  cited  this  morning.  And  the  note  is,  that  it  is  not 
a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  Stat^  to  sell  to  -a  foreigner  a  vessel 
bnilt  in  this  country  which  may  be  completely  equipped  for  war,  but  which  is  £r»- 
qnently  used  for  merchant  purposes.  The  Independencia  is  a  fuller  case.  That  was  a 
case  in  which  a  ship  was  rally  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  warlike  purposes, 
but  there  was  no  formed  intent  that  she  should  enter  into  the  service  of  any  belligerent 
power,  the  intent  being  that  she  should  take  her  chance  of  finding  a  customer  in  some 
belligerent  or  other. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Apparently,  then,  yon  concur  in  what  I  state  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  deny  th6se  authorities,  but  I  distinguish  them 
very  much  indeed  from  this  ease.    I  say  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  present 
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case.    The  present  case  I  put  forward)  as  it  was  pat  forward  at  the  onset,  as  being  a 
case  in  which  a  particular  intent  is  discovered  to  have  existed,  and  I  prove 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  act  does  not  say  that  it  is  unlawful  to  build  a  vessel  with 
that  intent. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  shall  come  to  my  learned  friend's  observations  on  these 
-various  points  in  their  order.  I  have  taken  a  careful  note  of  the  argument  of  my 
learned  friend,  and  I  will  not  pass  over  any  Material  part  of  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
subjects  to  which  I  shall  have  to  advert. 

The  next  contention  of  my  learned  friend  was  this,  that  to  bring  the  case  within  the 
statute  the  vessel  described  in  the  seventh  section  must  be  a  fuUy  armed  vessel  issuing 
out  of  a  port.  Now  I  cannot,  of  course,  agree  to  that  argument,  or  adopt  that  view 
of  the  section  of  the  statute,  because  it  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  statement  in  the 
first  sentence  which  I  addressed  to  the  jury  that  this  was  not  an  armed  vessel.  The 
whole  history  of  the  ipatter  is  now  before  the  jury.  Of  course,  there  was  never  any 
idea  of  suggesting  that  the  vessel  was  armed.  I  will  come  hereafter  to  the  arms  that 
were  probs^ly  intended  to  be  put  on  board  her  by-and-by,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure  the  vessel  was  in  the  state  which  I  described,  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and 
for  those  only,  but  not  having  received  any  armament  on  board.  Now,  addressing 
myself  to  this  point,  I  have  no  doubt  your  lordship  has  observed  that  those  various 
words  (and  they  are  numerous)  which  are  used  in  the  statute,  such  as  ^'  equipped,'' 
'^furnished," ''fitted  out,"  ^^ armed/' and  so  on,  are  used  not  coigunctively,  but  alter- 
nately. 

.  Lord  Chief  Baron.  They  are  used  coxgunctively  in  the  preamble  and  disjunctively 
in  the  enacting  clauses. 

The  Attorney  Qeneral.  Tes^  my  lord;  and  I  shall  show  your  lordship  good 
authority  that  the  true  construction,  as  I  understand  it,  whatever  may  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  preamble,  is  disjunctive.    It  is  used  dii^unctively. 

LoitD  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Certainly  my  present  impression  is  that  they  all 
mean  precisely  the  saipe  thing,  ''that  it  is  not  lawful  to  equip,  furnish,  or  to  fit  out  or 
to  arm"  for  a  particular  purpose  with  a  particular  intent,  and  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion for  this  purpose.  That  to  equip  a  ship  of  war  you  must  furnish  it  with  arms. 
Furnishing  it,  imports  arming  in  the  flench  language ;  using  that  very  expression, "  to 
arm."  I  apprehend  that  all  these  words  mean  substantially  the  same  thmg,  whether 
you  call  it "  e$iip,"  or  "  furnish,"  or  "  fitting  out,"  or  *'  arming,"  is  commonly  applied 
thus,  it  is  said  that  a  vessel  is  fitted  out  in  such  a  basin — ^meaning  it  is  fitted  out  for 
useful  purposes. 

The  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  there  are  other  material  words  to  which  I  will 
call  your  lordship's  attention.  It  is  not  only  a  violation  of  this  section  that  a  person 
shall  equip,  or  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  furnish,  but  if  he  shall  attempt  or  endeavor  to  do  so, 
or  shall  procure  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  shall  knowingly  assist  or  be  concerned  in 
aiding  with  the  intent.  Therefore  any  one  of  those,  or  the  endeavor,  or  being  con- 
oemed  in  the  attempt  to  do  any  one  of  those,  as  I  submit  to  your  lordship  clearly  on 
the  terms  of  this  section,  would  bring  the  case  within  its  operation.  That  would  be 
a  matter  for  your  lordship's  direction  to  the  jury. 

But  if  one  might,  in  addressing  the  jury,  advert  to  the  consequence  of  such  a  con- 
struction belnff  adopted,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  if  it  were  to  be  adopted 
on  authority  the  foreign  enlistment  act  would  be  a  dead  letter,  and 'might  as  well  be 
thrown  into  the  fire  or  repealed,  indeed,  rather  than  be  kept  in  the  statute  book 
inoperative  as  it  would  then  be,  because  we  do  not  need  to  draw,  as  my  learned  friend 
did  in  some  cases,  upon  a  vivid  imagination.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  evidence  before 
us  in  the  case,  the  history  of  the  Alabama,  and  that  is  a  very  instructive  comment  on 
the  results  of  such  a  construction  as  my  learned  friend  contended  for  in  this  respect 
of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  He  says  that  to  constitute  a  violation  of  this  section 
the  vessel  must  be  armed.  Now,  then,  what  would  be  the  consequence  f  I  quite  agree 
that  whatever  the  offense,  it  must  be  committed  within  the  dominions  of  her  Majesty 
in  order  to  be  cognizant  oy  English  tribunals.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of 
this  construction  f  We  do  not  need  to  draw  on  imagination,  because  we  have  the 
example  of  the  Alabama  staring  us  in  the  face.  My  learned  friend  stands  on  the  word 
''  armed."  As  long,  therefore,  as  you  stop  short  of  arming,  according  to  this  argument, 
the  executive  cannot  interfere.  The  vessel  cannot  be  seized.  The  carrying  out  of  an 
obvious  intention  of  hostility  toward  a  friendly  state  cannot  be  prevented.  Now, 
then,  take  the  case  of  the  Alabama.  We  are  not  told  precisely,  nor  is  it  material,  in 
what  particular  state  of  preparation  that  vessel  was  when  she  left  her  moorings  at 
Birkenhead,  opposite  to  LiverpooL  but  we  know  that  she  was  not  armed.  We  know, 
iu  point  of  fact,  that  she  obtained  ner  armament,  at  Terceira,  but  Terceira  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  observation,  meielv  a  place  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  She 
would  have  obtained  her  armament  equally  well  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions  if  there 
bad  been  a  tender  lying  with  that  armament  in  the  Irish  channel,  four  miles  ^ay  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  English  coast,  and  of  course  an  equal  or  greater  distance  from 
the  Irish  coast.    Now  suppose  that  to  have  occurred,  the  Britiim  government  to  be 
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iuformed  on  credible  and  incontestible  eTidence — I  have  a  right  to  take  it  so  far  that 
the  Alabama,  or  No.  290,  as  she  was  called,  has  been  built  for  the  express  porpose, 
and  is  being  completed  with  the  direct  intent  that  she  shall,  as  soon  as  safely  she  can 
out  of  reach  of  British  law,  take  on  board  her  armament,  and  then  immediately  assume 
the  character  and  proceed  on  the  operations  of  a  ship  of  war — I  put  it  to  you  some 
time  ago,  supposing  that  to  be  done  once,  and  supposing  the  knowledge  of  all  that  to 
be  brought  to  the  officers  of  the  British'  government,  and  then  supposing  the  same 
thing  to  happen  the  next  day  or  the  next  week,  a  similar  ship,  a  similar  destination,  a 
similar  preparation,  and  a  tender  or  other  vessel  lying  outside  in  like  manner  to  fur- 
nish and  complete  the  armament ;  and  if  you  suppose  that  such  instances  recurring — 
and  if  the  law  would  be  as  my  learned  friend  contends  in  one  instance,  it  would  be  so 
in  one  thousand,  or  five  thousand,  or  ten  thousand — supposing  those  cases  to  be  recur- 
ring from  time  to  time,  and  the  officers  of  the  British  government  to  be  distinctly 
informed  of  them,  and  to  be  affected  with  distinct  and  clear  notice,  and  yet  no  pro- 
ceeding taken  to  prevent  the  departure  of  any  one  of  those  vessels  from  the  British 
port — I  ask  you  whether  the  provisions  of  this  section  would  not  be  rendered  entirely 
inoperative  by  reason  of  the  easy  and  obvious  means  of  evading  the  law  almost  under 
view  of  the  officers  and  ministers  of  that  law  f  I  then  appeal  to  the  language  of  the 
statute.  That  is  an  observation  to  my  lord.  I  find  that ''  arming  **  is  used  as  an  alter- 
native expression,  and  I  find  that  it  is  used  equally  as  an  alternative  expression,  both 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  directing  an  arming  and  where  it  is  spoken  oi  as  endeavor- 
ing or  being  concerned  in  the  arming  or  in  the  equipment  of  the  vessel. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  I  have  got  the  word  "  equip"  in  Webster's  Diction- 
ary :  *^  Equip,  to  furnish  with  arms,  or  a  complete  suit  of  arms  for  military  service." 
Thus  we  say,  to  equip  men  or  troops  for  war,  to  equip  a  body  of  infantry  or  cavalry. 
But  the  word  seems  to  include  not  only  arms,  but  clothing,  baggage,  utensils,  tento, 
and  so  on.  Then,  again,  the  third  meaning  is,  **  To  furnish  with  men,  artillery,  and 
munitions  of  war,  as  a  ship."  Hence,  in  common  language,  **  to  fit  for  sea,  to  furnish 
with  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  voyage.'* 

The  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  I  must  still  address  your  lordship  on  the  arga- 
ment  of  my  learned  friend,  to  which  I  have  now  an*ived,  on  the  construction  which  is 
to  be  put  on  this  seventh  section,  ily  learned  friend,  as  I  understood  him,  contended 
that  that  raised  an  ar^ment  on  the  use  of  the  words  '^  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  couf- 
mit  hostility,''  occurring  rather  low  down  in  the  section ;  and  he  contended  that  those 
words  were  to  be  disjoined  from  the  previous  expression,  as  to  being  employed  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  power.  Now,  my  lord,  the  words  of  this  section,  passing  over  the 
difference  between  *^  equipping"  and  **  endeavoring  and  bein^  concerned,"  and  so  on, 
point  to  the  equipment  or  fitting  out,  in  the  first  place ;  and  it  then  describes,  "  with 
intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  be  in  the  service  (I  may  take  it  short)  of  a 
foreign  state  as  a  transport  or  stbreship."  Now,  my  learned  friend  contended  that  with 
the  expression  ^'storeship"  the  connection  of  the  ship  being  employed  in  the  service  of 
a  foreign  state  ended,  and  that  those  words,  therefore,  could  only  apply  to  the  case  of 
a  storeship,  and  would  not  apply  to  the  other  case  mentioned,  of  the  intent  of  the  use 
of  the  vessel,  being  that  it  should  cruise  or  commit  hostilities. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  In  that  I  own  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  that  those  four 
words  were  not  meant  three  of  them  to  be  applied  to  the  transport,  and  the  fourth  to 
the  vessel  of  war.    I  think  they  were  all  meant  to  apply  to  the  same  matters. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  was  only  going  to  make  this  observation,  which  would 
seem  to  my  mind  to  be  conclusive  on  the  correctness  of  this  view.  If  my  learned 
friend's  argument  in  this  respect  were  well  founded,  then  this  would  follow,  that  yoa 
would  violate  the  act  if  you  fitted  out,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state, 
a  transport  or  storeship,  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  There- 
fore, a  merchant  or  a  ship-builder  at  Liverpool  or  at  Plymouth,  building  a  storeship, 
aay,  for  the  Portagneee  or  the  Spanish  government — ^governments  which  nave  no  war 
witn  any  other  state-^aocording  to  my  learned  friend,  would  violate  the  earlier  provi- 
sions of  the  section.  And  there  is  this  further  remark,  that  when  he  comes  to  "  intent 
to  cruise  <h:  commit  hostility,"  di^oiuingthat  from  '*  being  employed  in  the  service  of 
a  foreign  government,"  he  would  make  it  descriptive  of  that  to  punish  or  to  repress 
which  no  act  of  Parliament  would  be  required,  for  it  would  be  flat  and  simple  piracy, 
to  be  visited  with  the  consequences  of  that  crime  on  any  British  subject,  which  1  think 
my  learned  friend  described  as  "  cruising  on  his  own  account."  It  would  come  to  this, 
that  you  could  not,  without  violating  an  act  of  Parliament,  build  a  storeship  for  a 
foreign  j^ovemment  at  peace  with  all  tne  world ;  nor  would  you  violate  this  section  if, 
in  cruising  and  committing  hostilities,  you  did  so  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  state. 
It  appears  to  me,  upon  those  two  grounds,  that  that  part  of  the  argument  or  my  learned 
fiieuu  so  completely  fiuls,  that  I  will  not,  especially  after  the  intimation  of  your  lord- 
ship's opinion,  occupy  more  time  upon  it. 

Then  I  think  my  learned  friend  referred  to  the  eighth  section,  which  prohibits  the 
adding  to  the  number  of  guns  of  vessels  which  are  already  in  the  service  of  a  bellige- 
rent state.    It  is,  that  tfny  person  who,  either  within  the  seas  or  in  any  part  of  her 
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Majesty's  clominions  beyond  the  seas,  without  leave  or  license,  shall,  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  guns  of  the  Tessel,  or  by  chanpng  those  on  board  for  other  guns,  or  by  the 
addition  ofany  equipment  of  war,  (here  is  the  offense,)  "  increase  or  au|(ment  the  war- 
like force  of  the  ship,  shall  be  yisited  with  the  consequences  of  a  violation  of  the  act." 
Therefore,  we  have,  in  the  section  immediately  following,  a  section  which  is  properly 
to  be  considered  a  prohibition  of  increasing  the  warlike  force  of  a  vessel  already  fur- 
nished and  cruising  as  a  vessel  of  war.  Whereas,  according  to  my  learned  Mend's  con- 
struction, you  mignt  add  in  effect  to  the  navy  of  either  bemgerent  vessels  of  war,  with 
the  guns  and  munitions  complete,  provided  only  you  either  do  not  put  on  board  a  com- 
plete armament  before  the  vessel  leaves  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  or  provided  you  (as 
my  learned  Mend  calls  it)  crulBe  on  your  own  account  as  a  pirate  and  do  not  take  ser- 
vice under  any  lawful  flag.  My  learned  friend  (as  your  lordship  and  the  Jury  will 
recollect)  entered  into  a  good  deal  of  comment  as  to  what  had  happened  with  reference 
to  the  discussion  |>ro  and  oon  on  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  he  sought  (I  suppose 
such  must  have  been  the  intention  of  my  learned  friend)  in  some  way  to  influence  your 
lordship's  decision  on  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Parliament  as  it  stands,  by  reference 
to  discussions  and  observation^  of  very  eminent  statesmen,  my  learned  friend  at  the 
same  time  discreetly  availing  himself  of  the  opinions  of  certain  of  those  eminent  men 
only;  for  my  learned  friend  knows  well  that  there  was  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
expressed  on  the  subject.  Now,  my  lord,  the  debates,  as  your  lordship  is  well  aware, 
which  took  place  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act  were  frequent.  Men  of  the  greatest 
parliamentiury  eloquence  and  genius  took  part  in  them  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
and  very  opposite  opinions  were  expressed,  as  happens  when  yon  have  a  debate — ^e 
opposition  taking  one  view  and  the  government  another — very  opposite  opinions  were 
pnt  forward  in  the  statements  and  in  the  speeches  of  very  eminent  authonties.  When 
1  tell  you  that  the  debaters  on  the  introduction  of  this  bill  included  Mr.  Cannine,  Sir 
Jam^  Mackintosh,  Sir  William  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Stowell,  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  JDen- 
man,  and  eminent  members  of  the  legislature  of  that  class,  I  need  not  apprise  you  that 
if  any  of  you,  after  this  inquiry  has  come  to  an  end,  feel  disposed  to  sit  down  and 
obtain  the  volume  of  Hansard  for  the  year  1819,  and  to  occupy  a  leisure  hour  or  two 
in  reading  a  very  excellent  report  of  very  eloquent  speeches  in  parliament,  you  have 
the  means  of  so  entertaining  and  instructing  yourselves ;  but  I  cannot  perceive  the 
bearing  of  those  discussions  or  of  the  observations  of  those  statesmen  on  the  question 
which  we  have  now  to  discuss.  I  think  the  case  of  necessity  occupies  and  will  occupy 
quite  enough  of  your  time  and  of  the  time  of  my  lord  to  render  it  the  duty  of  counsel 
not  to  engage  vour  attention  and  to  occupy  your  time  in  matters  which  are  not  strictly 
relevant ;  and  1  will  therefore  pass  away  without  any  iuore  immediate  or  detailed  com- 
ment on  the  observations  of  my  learned  friend  by  repeating  the  remark,  that  there  are 
observations  on  the  other  side  which  might  be  cited  and  might  be  laid  before  vou.  But 
I  think  that  form  of  answering  what  my  learned  friend  has  said  would  be  unfair  to  you 
and  an  unfair  use  of  the  public  time. 

There  was  a  subject  to  which  my  learned  friend  referred  upon  which  I  will  simply 
say  a  word.  He  alluded  to,  and  he  went  at  some  length  into,  the  history  of  what  is 
called  generally  the  Terceira  expedition.  I  did  not  myself  perceive  quite  the  bearing, 
even  afiowihg  the  general  latitude  which  my  learned  friend  took  of  that  expedition,  or 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  at  all  events,  on  the  defendants'  case.  I  believe 
the  fact  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  that  expedition  was  highly  disapproved  of 
by  the  government  of  this  country,  who  showed  their  disapprobation  in  a  very  strong 
and  not  warrantable  manner,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  for  the  ships  of  that 
expedition  were  seized  in  the  waters  of  a  neutral  and  friendly  power,  and  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  views  and  action  of  the  government  of  that  day  itself  were  concerned,  they 
did  not  view  that  expedition  in  a  favorable  light,  but  rather  seem  to  have  dealt  with  it 
with  a  high  hand — I  admit  as  a  violation  of  international  law.  Mr.  Hnskisson's 
remarks  I  will  not  further  advert  to ;  they  come  within  the  observations  made  as  to  the 
speeches  of  writ«rs  and  eminent  statesmen  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  at  the  time  when  he  made  the  observation  to  which  my  learned  friend  has  referred, 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House ;.  and  it  may  be  pretty  certain,  if  we 
could  have  access  to  the  observations  of  the  leader  for  the  government,  that  we  should 
find  very  opposite  and  very  conflicting  views  on  the  matter  put  forward. 

But  now  1  come  to  the  authorities  which  my  learned  friend  cited,  and  which  I  men- 
tioned Just  now  to  my  lord — I  mean  the  cases  of  the  Independencia  and  the  Alfred. 
Upon  those  I  have  to  make  this  observation,  and  this  only.  They  were  founded  on  the 
American  statute,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  difference  materiaLto  the  pres- 
ent consideration  between  the  language  of  the  statute  of  that  country  and  tne  language 
of  our  own  foreign  enlistment  act. 

Lord  Chibp  Baron.  It  is  given  by  Lord  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  commentaries;  T 
think  they  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  they  have  not  got  the  word  "or,"  but  I  have  got 
the  word  "  and.'' 
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Lord  Chief  Baron.  We  lawyers  sometimes  read  the  word ''  or  '^  for  "  and/'  and  "  and  " 
for  "  or.'* 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord,  no  doubt  in  the  stress  of  arji^ament  we  do 
very  jpreat  violence  to  words,  but  in  ordinary  cases,  as  yonr  lordship  is  well  aware, 
we,  at  least  those  who  rule  us,  and  lay  down  the  law  with  authority,  prescribe  to 
us 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Considering  that  those  four  words  are  used,  as  I  think  they  are, 
in  the  same  sense,  all  of  them,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  you 
say  '^or"  or  ''and,''  because  if  you  do  the  one  you  do  all,  and  whether  it  is  used  dis- 
junctively or  copnlatively  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  the  word  **  and  "  were  used,  and  we  were  permitted  to  read 
it  as  "or,"  it  would  perfectly  square  with  the  observation  which  I  am  addreBsing  yonr 
lordship.  I  am  relieved  from  any  difficulty  of  that  kind,  because  I  find  the  word  '*  or" 
to  be  the  word  actually  employed,  and  I  resort  to  the  general  rule  of  construction  that 
vou  are  to  give  to  the  words  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  as  to  the  words  in  any  other 
legal  instrument  submitted  for  legal  construction,  their prdinary  grammatical  meaning, 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  context  which  asaighs  such  meaning  which  would 
bring  a  result  upjust  or  absurd. 

My  lord,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  word  "or  "  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and 
I  find  very  great  convenience,  as  I  thizik  I  shall  show  your  lordship,  in  adopting  that 
ordinary  view  of  its  signification.  My  lord,  on  this  point,  and  also  on  another  point 
that  was  raised,  namely,  the  absence  of  the  completion  of  the  vessel,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  vessel  was  only  in  progress,  and  was  not  a  completed  vessel— on  that,  and  also  on 
the  construction  of  the  words  "  fit  or  arm,  or  assisting  or  being  concerned  in,"  and  so 
on,  I  should  wish  to  refer  your  lordship  to  a  case  in  tne  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — ^the  United  States  against  Quincy. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  is  the  book  of  the  report  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  shall  principally  read  from  the  tenth  volume  of  Curtis's 
Reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.    It  begins  at  pa^e  189. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  We  have  got  a  report;  I  have  it  reported  in  6th*  Peters. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  the  same  case.  This  is  a  sort  of  digest  or  collection  of 
decisions,  but  it  is  a  work  with  the  authority  of  one  of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  court, 
and  is  a  work  of  great  authority. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  is  the  name  of  the  case  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  United  States  against  Quincy.  My  lord,  as  this  is 
the  only  authority  which  I  thUik  I  shall  have  to  trouble  your  lordship  with,  at  all 
events  in  any  detail,  and  as  it  really  is  a  case  throwing  very  considerable  light  upon 
any  matters  which  are  important  in  the  present  case,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
the  judgment,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  one  of  very  great  length. 

Lord  Chief  Ba}eu>n.  I  think  in  that  Judgment  there  are  tour  findings  of  law  by  the 
court,  and  then,  afterward,  four  others. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Four  directions. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Four  directions  of  law. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  As  my  learned  Mend  has  mentioned,  the  same  case  is  re- 
ported at  great  length  (for  it  contains  the  arguments  of  counsel)  in  the  report  men- 
tioned, I  mean  6th  Peters,  and  I  may  find  it  convenient,  its  part  of  my  observations  to 
your  lordship,  to  adopt  a  portion  of  the  argument  of  one  of  the  counsel,  whose  argu- 
ments are  reported  in  Peters  but  do  not  appear  in  the  book  from  which  I  am  about  to 
read  the  indgment,  I  mean  the  10th  volume  of  Curtis.  My  lord,  the  note  of  that  case 
is  this :  "Under  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  April,  1818,"  (that  is  the  American  for- 
eign enlistment  act,  which  I  mentioned^  "it  is  not  uecessaij  that  the  vessel  should  be 
armed  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostiUty  on  leaving  the  United  States." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  words  of  the  act  are  "  fitting  or  arming."  I  understand  in 
the  American  act  they  are  "  and  arming." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  "  and? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  words  in  the  American  act  are  the  same  as  ours. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  word  "and"  occurd  in  one  pArt  of  the  section,  and  the 
word  "or"  in  another. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  suppose  they  draw  the  acts  of  Parliament  in  America  very 
mnch  as  we  do  in  England  T 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  When  yonr  lordship  hears  this  Jud^ent.  it  may  appear 
that  this  difference  was  on  purpose,  and  not  inadvertently  or  accidental.  It  is  section 
thirteen.  I  have  the  section  of  the  statute  before  me,  which  is  dated  April  the  20th, 
1818.  It  is  entitled  "  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  therein  mentioned." 

The  third  section  of  the  American  act  provides,  "  That  if  any  person  shall,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  or  arm,  and  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to 
be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  be  oonoemed  in  the  ftimishing,  ntting  out, 
and  arming."    Therefore,  when  we  come  to  the  "knowingly  be  concerned,"  we  have 
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the  '' and"  changed  to  ''or/'  "  of  any  ship  or  yessel  with  intent  that  the  said  ship  or 
veasel  shall  be  employed  in  the  seryioe  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony, 
sabjects,  or  people,  to  omise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  district,  citizens,  or  pro- 
perty of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  shall  issne  or  deliver  a  commission  within  the  terri- 
tory or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent  that  she 
may  be  employed  as  aforesaid ;  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  gnUty  of  a 
xmsdemeauor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years.  And  every  snch  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
«nd  fumitare,  together  with  all  materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  whicn  mav 
have  been  procnr^  in  the  bnilding  and  equipment  thereof  shall  be  foifeited.  one-half 
to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States.'' 

Now,  with  that  section  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  the  judgment  of  the  oourt  was  in 
the  case  of  Quincy's.*  The  note  says :  **  Under  the  third  section  of  the  act,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities  on 
leaving  the  United  States,  in  order  to  convict  one  indicted  for  being  concerned  in  fitting 
out  a  vessel  with  intent  tnat  she  should  be  so  employed."  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
lordship  has  a  copy  of  the  American  act  or  not  f 

LoKD  Chikf  Barok  Pollock.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Attorney  Gsnkral.  Would  your  lordship  allow  me  to  hand  it  up  f  (The  act  of 
Congress  was  handed  to  his  lordship.  )t  Your  lordship  will  find  that  in  that  section,  as 
fiir  as  regards  equipping,  or  attempting  or  endeavoring  to  equip,  or  procuring  to  equip, 
tiie  wor£  are  in  the  conjunctive ;  out  when  you  come  to  thJat  which  follows,  namely, 
''  the  being  concerned  in  fittiuff  out,"  there  the  word  is  "  or  J*  And  this  decision,  there- 
fore, is  upon  that  portion  of  the  American  statute,  which,  in  its  language,  precisely 
agrees  with  the  general  language  of  our  act  of  Parliament,  the  American  act  of  Parlia- 
ment making  a  di£ference  as  to  the  conjunctive  or  di^unctive  in  one  particular  only, 
our  act  of  Parliament  adopting  and  observing  that  distinction  throughout.  But,  as 
your  lordship  will  now  understand,  this  case  is  an  authority  upon  the  whole  of  our 
section,  (because  it  proceeds  upon  that  part  of  the  American  section  which  agrees  with 
the  whole  of  ours,)  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  vessels  should  be  armed  or  in  a 
condition  to  commit  hostilities  on  leaving  the  United  States,  in  order  to  convict  one  in- 
dicted for  being  concerned  in  fitting  out  a  vessel  **  with  intent  that  she  may  be  em- 
ployed as  aforesaid,"  when  "  every  person  so  offending  ^all  be  deemed  guilty." 

The  court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  interpose  this  leral  argument  in  the  course  of  my  address, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  doing  so  after  the  course  taken  by  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Hueh  Cairns.  I  was  proceeding  to  read  this  judgment  in  the  case  of  The  United  States 
rt.  Quincy.  It  is  delivered  by  Judge  Thompson,  and  he  states :  **  The  indictment  upon 
which  the  defendant  was  put  upon  his  trial  contains  a  number  of  counts  to  which  the 
testimony  did  not  appl^,  and  which  are  not  drawn  in  question.  The  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth are  the  only  points  to  which  the  evidence  applied,  and  the  offense  charged  in 
each  of  these  is  substantially  the  same,  to  wit :  that  the  said  John  D.  Quincy,  on 
the  3i8t  day  of  December,  1828,  at  the  district  of  Maryland,  d^c,  with  force  and  arms, 
was  knowinglv  concerned  in  the  fitting  ont  of  a  certain  vessel  called  the  Bolivar,  oth- 
erwise called  Las  Damas  Argentinas,  with  intent  that  such  vessel  should  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  a  foreign  people — that  is  to  say,  in  the  services  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Rio  do  la  Plata — ^to  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  prince — that 
is  to  say,  against  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Mjyesty  the  constitutional  Emperor  and. 
perpetual  <&fender  of  Brazil,  with  whom  the  United  States  then  were  and  still  are  at 
peace,  against  the  form  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  such  case  made  and  provided."  There- 
fore it  would  appear  to  be  really  an  indictment.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  mate- 
rial. An  information  is  a  public  proceeding,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
would  be  the  same.  The  act  in  question,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  declares  that,  **  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  fit 
out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm.  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed^  or 
shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in  the  fnmisliing,  fitting  out,  or  arming."  And  I  may 
mention  here  to  vou,  that  in  the  present  information  the  charge  is  made  in  the  various 
ways,  namelv,  "eciuipping  or  fitting  ont,  or  attempting  or  endeavoring,  or  being 
engaged  in ; "  that  mav  be  taken,  "  to  bring  him  within  the  words  of  the  act ;"  it  is  not 
necessary  to  charge  him  with  being  knowingly  concerned  in  fitting  out  and  arming.. 
The  words  are  fitting  out  or  arming ;  either  will  constitute  the  offense — that  is,  when 
you  adopt  the  words  **  being  concerned,"  then  it  is  "  being  concerned  in  fitting  out 
or  arming."  He  is  only  charged  with  being  knowingly  concerned  in  the  fomiSiing, 
fitting  ont,  or  arming.  '*  This  case  came  on  to  be  heanl  on  the  transcript  of  the  reoord 
fiom  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  and.  on  the 
points  and  questions  in  which  the  Judges  of  the  said  circuit  court  were  opposed  in 
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opinion,  and  which  were  certified  to  tbis  court  for  its  opinion,  agreeably  to  the  act  of 
Congress  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  in  consideration 
whereof  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  court,  1.  That  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  jury  should 
believe  or  find  that  the  Bolivar,  when  she  left  Baltimore,  and  when  she  arrived  at  St. 
Thomas,  and  during  the  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas,  was  armed  or  in  a  con- 
dition to  commit  hostilities,  in  order  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  offense  charged 
in  the  indictment ;  therefore,  the  first  instruction  applied  for  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant must  be  denied,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  given.  2.  That  the 
second  and  third  instructions  asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  should  also  be 
given."  That  is  the  fourth  instruction— that  is,  as  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  whether  it 
was  to  be  considered  a  state.  In  the  original  report  in  Peters,  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel are  given,  as  well  as  a  full  statement  of  the  UMts. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Is  that  in  Peters's  Report  or  in  Curtis  f 

The  Attorney  General.  I  was  about  to  cite  a  passage  from  the  argument  of  counsel 
to  use  it  as  my  own,  which  is  in  page  451.  I  understand  your  lordship  has  the  case  in 
6th  Peters. 

Lord  Cheep  Baron  Pollock.  I  have  it  before  me  now— Mr.  Williams  in  reply. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord, "  commented  for  the  United  States  in  support 
of  their  first  prayer,  that  the  guilty  intention  having  been  proved  to  have  existed  in 
the  mind  of  the  traverser  in  the  United  States,  and  the  guilty  enterprise  haying  actu- 
ally commenced  there,  the  traverser  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  third  section  of  the 
act  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  although  the  equipments  were  not  completed  In  the 
United  States,  and  although  the  cruise  was  not  commenced,  nor  the  Bohvar  prepared 
to  commence  ner  cruise,  until  after  her  arrival  in  St.  Thomas." 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Where  is  that  f 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am  reading  from  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
counsel,  at  page  451.  The  section  in  question  punishes  ^^  the  fitting  out  and  armine, 
the  attemptmg  to  fit  out  and  arm,  the  procuring  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed; ''  and  wiUi 
the  view  to  comprehend  all  who  shall  nave  any  participation  in  disturbing  the  neutral 
relations  of  the  United  States,  it  punishes  those  ^^  who  shall  be  knowingly  concerned  in 
the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent,"  &o.  Then,  in  the 
next  sentence  but  one,  he  argues,  ''If  it  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  offense 
that  the  vessel  should  not  only  be  fitted  out  but  also  armed,  it  is  manifest  that  this 
important  act  of  Congress,  required  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  essential  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  this  country  with  foreign  nations,  will  become  a  dead  letter;  for  it  is  not 
only  easy  to  evade  its  provisions,  but  at  least  equally  convenient  to  do  so,  by  having 
some  additional  equipments,  however  inconsiderable,  to  be  effected  abroad.  This  posi- 
tion admits  that  the  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  however  small  the  progress  therein,  is 
an  offense,  while  the  complete  fitting  out,  having  a  commission  on  board,  with  the  most 
fiagrant  intention  to  privateer,  is  no  infringement  of  the  act.  The  slightest  au^enta- 
tion  to  an  armed  vessel  is  undeniably  an  offense  under  the  fifth  section,  as  it  is  under 
the  eighth  section.  The  policy  and  scope  of  tbis  old  law,  so  far  froni  restraining  the 
express  terms  used  in  this  section,  afford  the  strongest  aid  towards  a  literal  construction 
of  those  terms.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  count  of  this  indictment,  and  the  first 
prayer,  are  drawn  in  the  very  words  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  in  question ;  and  if 
these  counts  and  this  prayer  are  not  sustained,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  the  act 
ought  to  be  interpreted  differentlv  from  its  obvious  and  literal  meaning.  The  reason 
for  a  strained  interpretation,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  defeating  and  repealing  this 
wholesome  statute,  will  scarcely  prevail  with  tbis  court,  and  the  authorities  will  be 
found  to  overthrow  such  an  int-enpretation  and  to  support  that  which  is  insisted  on  by 
the  prosecution.  The  exact  and  faithfril  discharge  of  the  duties  which  a  neutral  posi- 
tion imposes  upon  governments  is  among  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  national 
duties.  Honor  and  interest  concur  in  making  it  especially  binding  on  our  own  govern- 
ment." I  will  apply  these  terms  to  the  British  government,  and  while  this  conduct  has 
in  a  very  great  degree  promoted  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  it  has  placed  the  policy 
and  character  of  the  nation  in  a  high  and  elevated  position  in  the  estimation  of  other 
powers.  Then  there  are  authorities  cited.  In  the  tliird  circuit  and  Pennsylvania  dis- 
trict a  decision  was  made  upon  the  words  on  which  this  indictment  was  drawn,  and  it 
was  there  decided,  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  vs.  Gurnet,  2  Dall.  321,  that  the 
converting  a  ship  from  her  original  destination  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities,  or, 
in  other  w^ords,  converting  a  merchant  ship  into  a  vessel  of  war,  must  be  decreed  an 
original  outfit,  for  the  act  would  otherwise  become  nugatory  and  inoperative.  It  is  the 
conversion  from  her  peaceable  use  to  the  warlike  puri)06e  that  constitutes  the  offense. 
Then  it  appears  that  the  vessel  to  which  that  case  referred  never  actually  proceeded  on 
a  cruise,  and  yet  Gurnet  was  convicted.  Whereas  he  argues,  **  in  the  case  at  bar,  the 
Bolivar  having  actually  performed  her  cruise,  and  made  captures  of  vessels  and  prop- 
erty of  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace,  no  room  is  left  for  doubting 
the  object  of  her  outfit  in  the  port  of  Baltimore.''  But  of  course  it  was  necessary  that 
the  act  should  be  completed  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
therefore  held  that  under  that  portion  of  the  statute  in  which  the  word  *'or/'  and  not 
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the  word ''  and,"  is  used,  and  in  that  respect  exactly  the  same  as  the  general  Btrnctnre 
of  oar  seventh  section  upon  the  charge  of  being  concerned — which  is  one  of  the  charges 
in  this  information — ^in  the  fitting  out^  snch  charge  is  established  by  showing  the  intent, 
and  a  partial  construction  only,  and  not  a  complete  construction  or  arming  of  the  vessel. 
That  applies  to  one  of  the  objections  taken  by  my  learned  Mend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  in 
this  case,  that  the  vessel  is  not  a  complete  vessel,  and  to  his  argument  that,  in  order 
that  it  should  be  brought  within  any  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  section,  it  ought  to  be  a 
completed  vessel.  To  which,  as  I  understand  his  argument,  there  should  be  superadded 
some  equipment  or  fitting  or  arming  which,  he  contended  besides,  was  indispensable  to 
make  the  offense  in  any  sense  a  complete  offense. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  legal  discussions  invited  and 
raised  by  my  learned  friend ;  and  upon  this  authority  I  would  submit  to  you  that  the 
authority  also  agrees  with  the  reasonable  construction.  Two  points  are  established : 
first,  that  arming  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  one  of  the  violations  of  the 
statute,  namely,  the  being  concerned  in,  or  probably  endeavoring,  but  at  all  events 
belnji^  concerned  in,  the  equipping,  famishing,  or  fitting  out ;  and  the  next,  that  it  is 
not  m  any  view  of  the  section  necessary  that  the  vessel  with  reference  to  wliich  the 
forfeiture  is  sought  to  be  affirmed  should  at  the  time  of  seizure  be  a  completed  vessel, 
and  have  then  superadded  some  armament  or  fitting  of  war. 

Qentlemen,  I  am  happv  now  to  state  that  what  I  shall  have  further  to  add  will  be 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  matters  within  your  province,  and  which  you  will 
have  to  decide  under  the  ruhng  of  my  lord  the  chief  baron,  namely,  upon  matters  of 
fiut. 

My  learned  Mend  said,  and  I  do  not  at  all  demur  to  that  way  of  looking  at  the  case, 
that  there  would  be  two  questions  for  your  consideration.  The  first  is,  Was  the  ship 
equipped  f  and  if  so,  Was  the  vessel  fitted  out  for  a  warlike  or  for  a  mercantile  pur- 
pose f  That  is  the  first  question.  My  learned  Mend  himself,  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion, commented  on  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses,  Captain  Inglefield,  Mr.  Green,  and 
Mr.  Black,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  to  ehow  what  was  the  structure,  the  strength, 
and  the  adaptation — I  do  not  say  the  adaptability,  but  the  adaptation— of  the  vessel 
as  far  as  the  building  had  gone.  Now  I  submit  to  you  that  this  part  of  the  case,  as 
the  evidence  stands,  is  conclusively  proved.  The  evidence  of  Captain  Inglefield  alone 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  out  that  part  of  the  case,  and  I  should  not  have  dreamt 
of  attempting  even  to  fortify  that  evidence  by  any  other  witness,  except  that  in  the 
conduct  of  cases  of  this  description  one  cannot  clearly  anticipate  on  what  points,  even 
on  points  which  may  appear  to  one  side  or  the  other  to  be  extremely  clear  and  incon- 
trovertible~-one  can  never  with  certainty  conclude  that  on  a  point  opposing  evidence 
will  not  be  adduced.  As,  however,  no  opposing  evidence  has  been  produced,  and  as  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  Black  support  by  their  evidence  distinctly  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Inglefield,  I  am  content  to  leave  this  part  of  the  case  on  the  evidence  of  that  gen- 
tleman. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  has  been  very  eloquent  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
other  witnesses  called  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  has  applied  very  harsh  terms  of 
vita]>eration.  He  could  not  of  course  adopt  such  a  course  with  reference  to  a  gentle- 
man like  Captain  Inglefield,  whom  we  shall  both  regard  as  an  intelligent,  comx)etent, 
and  honorable  witness  upon  the  matter  on  which  he  came  to  speak.  Now,  then,  what 
did  he  say  f  Because,  without  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  science,  or  as  the  opinion  of 
an  expert,  I  would  very  shortly  recall  your  recollection  to  the  fckcts  connected  with  the 
vessel  which  were  spoken  to  by  Captain  Inglefield.  He  told  you  her  burden,  which 
would  be  small  for  a  man-of-war,  but  of  course  quite  sufficient  for  a  war  vessel  of  the 
amaUer  elass ;  he  told  you  she  was  built  of  teak,  and  she  was  very  strongly  built,  and 
he  showed  that  by  reference  to  the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Tessel.  He  told  you  that  her  bulwarks  were  strong  and  low ;  he  told  you  tnat  she  was 
not  fitted  for  a  commercial  ship,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  some  admission  from  my  learned 
fiiend,  or  from  his  clients  through  him,  for  my  learned  Mend  agrees  that  she  was  not 
adapted  for  commercial  purposes.  She  wanted  of  course  that  which  is  essential  to  a 
mercantile  ship,  a  hold  in  which  to  carry  goods.  She  had  what  may  be  called  a  hold, 
if  yon  please ;  that  is  to  sav,  she  had  space  in  her  lower  part  for  the  carriage  of  stores, 
but  not  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise ;  that  my  learned  Mend  admits,  but  he  laid 
hold  of  an  expression  which  Captain  Inglefield  used.  Captain  Inglefield  being  the 
witness  of  truth,  would  not  of  course  give  you  a  partial  account,  but  if  he  comes  l^fore 
you  to  state  anything  he  would  state  the  whole  truth,  and  he  stated  that  this  vessel 
was  altogether  unfit,  which  leads  you  to  the  inference  that  she  never  was  intended,  for 
mereantue  purposes ;  she  was  fit  K>r  a  war  ship  or  a  yacht. 

Lord  Chikf  Bakon  Pollock.  His  experience  is,  this  might  be  used  as  a  yacht,  and 
easily  convertible  into  a  vessel  of  war. 

The  Attobkbt  General.  Yes,  my  lord ;  that  is  to  sav,  by  armament  and  additions. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  No  more  than  that ;  there  were  no  guns  or  prepara- 
tions for  guns ;  ehe  is  without  any  of  those  appurtenances  which  indicate  an  intention 
of  guns  being  put  on  boMrd. 
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The  Attorney  Gekbral.  Tout  lordahip  is  aware  that  ahe  was  not  fit  for  any  aotnal 
use  at  sea,  either  as  a  vessel  of  war  or  as  a  mercantile  vessel,  at  that  time.  I  think  she  had 
had  a  propeller  attached ;  her  masts  were  in ;  they  had  begnn  her  riffging,  bnt  she  was 
evidently  in  an  incomplete  state ;  therefore,  when  Captain  Ingleneld  speaks  of  her 
capabili^  or  adaptation,  he  means  this,  and  snch  is  the  fact,  that  supposing  the  per- 
sons who  had  buut  that  ship  up  to  that  moment  had  intended  from  the  beginning  that 
she  should  be  made  a  man-of-war,  as  far  as  the  construction  of  the  vessel  had  gone 
they  would  have  done  precisely  what  they  have  done.  So  if  they  had  intended  her  for 
a  yacht,  that  which  was  done  would  have  been  done,  and  the  reason  of  that  is  obvious. 
The  groat  distinction  between  a  war  ship  and  a  mercantile  ship  is,  "that  the  one  is 
adapted  to  carry  men  and  arms  and  military  and  naval  stores,  and  the  other  is  adapted 
to  carry  ordinary  merchandise  as  cargo.  But  there  is  this  in  common  between  a  yacht 
and  a  man-of-war,  that  a  yacht  is  no  more  designed  or  adapted  to  the  carria^  of  cargo 
or  merchandise  than  is  a  ship  of  war.  It  is  common  to  a  yacht  and  to  a  ship  of  war, 
that  the  arrangement  of  stowage  should  be  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  men  and  to  the 
carriage  of  provisions  and  munitions  which  they  may  desire  to  use ;  but  the  Alexandra 
was  not  adapted  and  fitted,  and  could  not  be  adapted  to  mercantile  uses,  because  you 
cannot  change  such  a  material  condition  in  a  ship  and  in  her  construction  as  in  the 
room  provided  for  stowage.  If  you  build  ^our  vessel  with  stowage  only  sufficient  for 
the  carriage  of  such  commodities  or  materials  as  might  be  carried  on  a  ship  of  war  or 
a  yacht,  you  cannot,  without  making  the  ship  over  again,  give  her  a  capacity  for 
carrying  a  mercantile  cargo.  Then  it  is  not  suggested — ^the  ingenuity  of  my  learned 
friend  did  not  suggest  to  him,  nor,  apparently,  have  the  instructions  of  his  clients  sug- 
gested to  him — ^tnat  there  ever  had  been  in  contemplation  a  vaoht  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  construction,  so  £Ar  as  it  had  gone,  of  the  Alexandra.  I  think,  there- 
forcy  we  may  put "  yacht''  out  of  consideration.  Then,  if  we  may  put  "  yacht ''  out  of 
consideration,  we  have  the  possibility  of  a  peacefrd  destination  absolutely  negatived, 
and  we  have  nothing  left  but  the  destination,  as  far  as  that  is  to  be  coigectured  from 
tiie  structure,  character,  and  strength  pf  the  vessel ;  we  have  no  destination  left  but  a 
warlike  destination.  Therefore,  I  start  with  that  part  of  the  case.  Then  I  say,  with 
respect  to  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Black,  my  learned  friend  made  no  very 
pertinent  observations.  He  said  Mr.  Green  had  not  made  a  ship  for  many  years,  and 
was  of  opinion,  as  many  persons  at  his  time  of  life  are,  that  modem  inventions  were 
not  of  any  great  value ;  he  was  one  of  the  old  school,  to  whom  I  do  not  know  that  my 
learned  friend  should  particularly  object ;  all  that  he  objected  to  was  that  he  was  a 
tory  in  ship-building.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very  competent  witness,  and, 
as  regards  practical  workmanship,  probably  his  skill  and  experience  are  equal  to  those 
of  Captain  Inglefield,  he  taking  a  larger  view  of  the  matter. 

I  therefore,  without  saying  more  on  that  subject  as  to  the  evidence,  submit  to  you 
with  every  confidence  in  the  world,  that  that  part  of  the  case,  at  all  events,'  has  been 
made  out.  My  learned  friend  alluded,  speaking  of  the  adaptability  of  a  ship,  to  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  some  years  ago,  which  we  all  recollect,  and  which  led  to 
an  ingenious  ship-builder,  Mr.  Laird,  proposing  to  arm  all  the  tug-boats  in  the  Mersey. 
Let  me  make  this  remark  on  a  tug-boat :  a  tug-boat  is  no  more  intended  to  carry  cargo 
than  a  ship  of  war  or  a  yacht.  In  the  propoau  of  Mr.  Laird,  who  is  a  sanguine  person, 
he  proposed  only  to  convert  for  future  use  in  warlike  operations,  tug-boats,  which,  as 
far  as  the  main  conditions  of  difference  between  merchant  ships  and  ships  of  wax  are 
concerned,  would  belong  by  their  construction  to  the  war  vessels,  and  not  to  the  mer- 
cantile marine. 

Gentlemen,  that  brings  us  to  the  great  question  in  the  case  with  which  my  learned 
friend  next  dealt  on  the  evidence.  I  mean  the  question  of  intent,  because  I  have 
stated  and  admitted  throughout  that  unless  you  are  satisfied  upon  the  evidenoe  pro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  Crown  that  there  did  exist  the  intent — ^and  I  will  verv  muoh 
adopt  the  view  put  forward  by  my  learned  friend  as  to  the  kind  of  person,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ship,  by  whom  such  intent  must  be  entertained  to  frdfiU  the  description  of 
the  intent;  I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  moment— but  unless  I  satisfy  you  that  the  intent 
that  the  vessel  should  be  employed  by  the  Confederate  States  is  made  out,  and  an  in- 
tent existing  before  the  seizure  and  during  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  I  have  stated 
throughout,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  information  fedls. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen^  let  us  see  what  the  evidenoe  is  as  regards  the  intent.  My 
learned  friend,  in  speaking  of  the  intent^  could  not,  of  course,  avoid  some  allusion  to 
that  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  to  which  I  called  your  attention  in  the  earliest  part 
of  my  observations.  My  learned  friend  could  not  fail  to  allude  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Da  Costa  as  to  what  Mr.  Miller  said,  and  by  way  of  derogating  from  the  effect  or  weight 
of  that  evidence,  my  learned  friend  addressed  to  yon  arguments  and  observations  which 
I  thinlc  were  addressed  to  the  learned  judge  in  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  exeloaion 
of  that  statement  of  Da  Costa,  and  which,  at  all  events,  if  they  were  not  so  addressed, 
ought  to  have  been  and  they  more  properly  belonged — ^indeed  they  exclusively  belonged 
to  the  consideration  of  whether  that  evidenoe  ought  to  be  received ;  but  they  do  not  in 
any  degree  affect  the  weight  and  the  operation  of  the  evidence  when  it  is  lawfbUy 
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before  yoa.  Now^  he  has  spoken  dispaja^^ingly  of  Mr.  Miller,  who,  I  should  think,  was 
an  excellent  acquaintance  and  friend  of  my  learned  friend's  clients,  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston  and  Compan^r.  The  elder  Mr.  Miller,  I  am  informed,  and  I  suppose  that  will 
not  be  controverted,  is  a  respectable  gentleman,  in  a  considerable  way  of  business. 
He  sat  facing  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  court  now.  It  is  immaterial,  but  he 
oertainly  sat  facing  me  during  a  considerable  portion  of  yesterday. 

LoBD  Chikf  Baron.  Do  yon  personally  know  him,  Mr.  Attorney  General  f  because 
that  is  a  very  unusual  state^ment  to  make  to  a  Jury,  unless  you  are  giving  evfdence. 

The  Attorney  Qsnrral.  I  am  not  giving  evidence,  my  lord. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  It  is  a  piece  of  evidence  which  is  quite  new  to  me. 

The  Attorney  General.  It  certainly  was  stated  to  me.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
notorious  matter.  However,  it  Will  be  taken  that  I  should  not  state  it,  because  I  am 
not  desirous  of  going  into  the  box  to  be  cross-examined  by  my  learned  friend.  I  ask  yon, 
therefore^  gentlemen,  to  dismiss  that  entirely  from  your  minds.  But,  however,  that  is 
kumatenal. 

Lord  Chief  Barron.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  either  here  or  within 
calL 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  enough  for  me  to  say  that  Mr. 
Miller  is  alive  and  well  and  able  to  travel.  He  is  in  a  condition,  therefore,  to  be  affected 
by  what  we  call  a  subpcBua,  and  he  either  was  here  or  was  not.  Now,  after  the  evidence 
which  Da  Costa  had  ^ven,  it  might  be  suggested  that  they  could  not  tell  that  Da  Costa 
would  be  examined.  Da  Costa  was  examined  early  in  the  course  of  yesterday.  There 
are  abundant  means  of  communicating  with  Liverpool  by  telegraph.  Mr.  MiUer  might 
have  been  telegraphed  to  to  come  off  by  the  mail  train  la^t  night,  and  might  have  been 
examined  this  morning }  therefore,  if  Mr.  Miller  has  not  been  brought  up  after  tbe  par- 
ties concerned  were  aware  of  the  evidence  given  by  Da  Costa,  the  conclusion  is  tney 
really  do  not  disbelieve  Da  Costa,  and  they  have  not  thought  it  worth  their  whUo  to 
aak  Mr.  Miller  whether  he  can  contradict  him.  If,  as  the  probability  is,  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  has  stated,  Mr.  Miller,  as  being  a  person  very  much  concerned  in  these 
matters,  was  within  hail,  then  it  is  to  be  Sirly  inferred  that  those  who  act  for  the 
defendants  in  this  case  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Miller,  and  that  Mr.  Miller  has 
not  been  put  forward,  simply  for  this  excellent  reason,  that  if  he  had  been  put  forward 
he  would  not  have  contradicted  the  evidence  of  Da  Costa  ^  not  contradicting  it,  he 
would  confirm  it,  and  we  should  probably  have  obtained  evidence  from  the  other  side 
in  support  of  the  information. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Miller  f  because  it  is  a  very  important 
statement,  and  I  ask  you  throughout  your  consideration  of  the  evidence  for  the  Crown 
to  bear  it  in  mind,  as  direct  and  important  evidence  upon  a  matter  like  intent,  which 
ia  seldom  capable  of  conclusive  proof,  intent  being,  strictly  speaking,  that  which  is  in 
the  mind  of  a  person.  On  the  subject  of  intent  Mr.  Miller  was  plain  and  outspoken. 
Well,  but  Mr.  Miller  was  not  reticent  in  these  matters.  He  met  his  friend,  the  crimp, 
and  he  unbosomed  himself  to  Mm.  I  shall  have  to  comment  on  the  observations  of  my 
learned  friend  as  to  the  character  and  position  of  my  witnesses.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  discreditable  in  the  character  or  position  of  Da  Costa  when  he  knows  what 
the  <|uestions  raised  by  the  Crown  with  rega^  to  the  Alexandra  were.  I  say  there  was 
nothing  discreditable  or  to  the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Da  Costa  that  he  should  make  that  com- 
munication to  those  who  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  a  proper  way  and 
at  a  proper  time;  at  all  events,  he  has  done  so,  and  he  is  now  to  be  taken  as  a  witness 
of  truth.  What  does  he  say  t  He  says  that  the  elder  Mr.  Miller  told  him  that  the 
vessel  was  intended  for  a  gun-boat.  Now,  apart  from  any  evidence  of  this  kind^  I  think 
you  must  have  long  ceased  to  eotertaiu  any  doubt  upon  that  matter.  Gun-boat  is  a 
Dame  for  the  kind  of  vessel  of  war  to  which  I  suppose,  from  her  size,  she  would  be 
particularly  adapted,  and  therefore  this  does  not  rest  at  all  exclusively  on  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Miller.  And  then  he  added,  We — ^I  must  take  it,  and  I  do  adont  it,  that  the 
younger  Mr.  Miller  is  no  partner  of  his  father's,  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  may 
be  spoken  of  by  strangers  and  by  the  world  as  Miller  and  Son :  at  ail  events  the  ex- 
pression is  in  the  plural — ^We  and  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  have  jointly 
undertaken  to  build  her  for  Frazer,  Trenholm  and  Company  for  the  confederates. 
Then,  I  thick,  he  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Miller  added  (what  we  certainly  have  proved 
without  3lr.  Miller)  that  Messrs.  Frazier,  Trenholm  and  Company  are  agents  for  the 
confederate  government.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  very  material  evidence,  and  permit 
me  to  repeat,  that  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  this,  as  also  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  proved,  intent,  you  find  such 
evidence  even  pointing  probably  to  the  conclusion  which  this  evidence  shows,  then  I 
aak  you  to  add  to  all  tne  other  proofs  this  statement  of  Mr.  Miller ;  and  I  further  ask 
you,  can  you  reasonably  doubt  that  the  purpose  and  intent  was  that  the  vessel  should 
96  completed  as  a  vessel  of  war,  and  should  then  pass  into  the  service  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  f  That,  at  all  events,  is  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Sfiller  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  made  it.  Permit  me  to  repeat,  for  it  is 
▼eiry  important,  you  cannot  doubt  for  one  moment  that  Da  Costa  has  not  invented 
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this:  and,  moreoyer,  that  Da  Costa  has  g^iven  a  oorreot  Tersion  of  the  words  used  by 
Mr.  Miller  is  really  incontrovertible,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  throw  very  great  light  on 
the  whole  of  this  case,  and  entirely  to  deprive  the  arguments  of  my  learned  friend  of 
any  weight  to  the  effect  that  we  were  calling  on  his  clients  to  go  into  the  box  and 
exculpate  themselves ;  whereas  we  have  made,  as  the  evidence  stands,  a  strong  case. 

I  do  not  say  the  absence  of  intent  in  the  nature  of  things  would  not  be  consistent 
with  everv  statement  short  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Miller ;  out  then  if  you  have  a  case 
in  any  fonn  of  proceeding,  either  a  penal  proceeding  with  respect  to  property  like  this, 
or  a  proceeding  at  a  criminal  bar,  in  which  the  evidence  without  more  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  allegation  was  sustained,  and  especially  if  it  be  in  the  power  of 
the  person  charged  to  vary  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  business  to  avail  himself  of 
his  opportunity,  and  not  to  leave  tne  matter  in  any  kind  of  obscurity  or  doubt.  So 
much  for  Mr.  Miller.  My  learned  friend  said  Mr.  Miller  was  the  builder,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  very  friendly  and  intimate  connection  with  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston 
and  Company,  as  well  as  with  persons  who  appear  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  this  com- 
mon interest. 

Then  my  learned  friend  said  there  was  no  secrecy  in  the  building  of  this  ship.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  was;  it  was  built  in  an  open  builders'  yard ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
machinery,  it  was  constructed  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com- 
pany. I  do  not  suggest  that  the  operation  was  not  carried  on  in  the  usual  way;  and 
probably  it  did  not  occur  to  this  gentleman  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  conceal- 
ment ;  but  although  that  might  be  of  weight  if  the  case  was  left,  as  my  learned  friend 
has  supposed,  in  the  weak  and  meager  way  in  which  my  learned  friend  has  presented 
it  to  you,  I  think  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  evidence  which  we  have  lailSL 
before  you,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observation  loees  its  weight. 

Then  my  learned  friend  came  to  the  matter  of  the  guns.  You  would  understand 
from  the  question  put  to  the  witness  from  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  F&wcett  and  Com- 
pany that  it  was  supposed  at  least  that  some  connection  would  be  traced  between  the 
Alexandra  and  certain  guns.  Now  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  strictly  sneaking,  we 
failed  in  tracing  that  connection.  But  there  is  an  observation  which  I  think  I  am  enti- 
tled to  make  on  that,  and  which  impairs  very  much  the  force  of  my  learned  friend's 
observations  as  to  the  failure  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as  compared  with 
the  way  in  which  it  was  expected  to  stand  in  that  respect.  Not  only  have  the  defend- 
ants done  that  which  of  course  I  admit  they  were  perfectly  entitled  to  do;  not  only 
have  they  not  thought  fit  to  give  anv  evidence  on  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Miller  spoke 
so  distinctly,  but  they  did  another  thing,  which  is  a  matter  in  the  conduct  of  a  defense 
which  a  jury  witnesses  and  to  which  uiey  are  entitled  to  attach  some  weight.  And 
how  stands  the  case  with  reference  to  the  guns  Y  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of 
the  witness,  a  witness  of  course  called  from  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston 
and  Company,  a  witness  of  the  name  of  Hodgson,  that  tliere  were  guns.  I  have  uo 
right  to  say  now  that  those  guns  were  intend^  for  the  Alexandra ;  but  he  described 
three  guns  as  being  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  a  large 
gun  and  two  smaller  guns.  I  have  mistaken  the  witness — ^I  was  upon  the  evidence 
really  of  Joseph  Carter.  Joseph  Carter  was  a  cari>enter — ^he  would  therefore  have  no 
business,  properly  speaking,  with  guns,  rifled  or  unrifled — I  mean  with  th&guns  them- 
selves ;  but  you  cannot  use  the  gun  without  a  gun-carriage,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
Carter,  as  a  carpenter,  to  make  the  gun-carriages  for  the  guns  constructed  at  the  work- 
shops of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  and  he  tells  you  that  he  was  at  work 
at  certain  guns  at  the  same  time  at  which  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the 
machinery  for  the  Alexandra  was  going  on.  This  no  doubt  was  left  open,  because  he 
spoke  of  the  machinery  he  saw  in  progress  in  the  yard  or  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  Faw- 
cett, Preston  and  Company.  He  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  gun-carriages, 
and  it  appeared  that  tne  Alexandra  (I  suppose  it  is  found  convenient,  I  make  no  impu- 
tation on  that,  probably  it  is  found  convenient  in  such  a  case  to  use  a  number  instead 
of  a  name)  was  called  No.  2209. 

Sir  Hugh  Caiuns.  That  was  the  machine  that  was  called  2209,  not  the  Alexandra. 

The  Attornbt  General.  So  was  the  ship.  **  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Company  were 
making  machinery  for  a  propeller  boat  named  2209." 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  a  wrong  note. 

The  Attorney  General.  There  is  the  note  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  which 
is  to  the  same  effect  as  mine. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  says,  *'  1  never  heard  the  vessel  called  other  than  2209." 

The  Attornbt  General.  He  says  it  was  2209. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  says,  '^I  did  not  go  on  board  the  Alexandra;  it  was  called 
with  us  2209." 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  is  the  machinery. 

The  Attorney  General.  The  number  was  attached  to  the  ship,  but  in  applying  the 
same  number  to  the  guns 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  "  A  gun-carriage  numbered  2209."  Each  gun-carriage  had  a 
separate  number.  The  number  on  the  carriage  was  the  same  as  the  number  on  the 
guns. 
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The  Attobket  Genbbal.  Here  ia  the  literal  quotation  from  the  short-hand  writer^s 
notes. 

Lord  Chtbf  Babon.  ''They  were  separate  Johe,  and  not  one  job."  And  then  he  says, 
**  I  conld  not  say  that  they  were  for  the  same  vesseL" 

The  Attorney  General.  Distinctly  npon  the  short-hand  writer's  note  the  witness 
stated,  which  agrees  with  onr  note,  that  tne  ressel  was  called  2209. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  have  read  my  note  to  that  effect.  ^ 

xThe  Attorney  General.  Of  conrse,  my  lord,  that  is  oonclnsive. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  "  1  know  I  never  heard  the  vessel  called  other  than  the  2209." 
I  do  not  want  the  short-hand  writer's  note  for  that. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  know  one  of  the  witnesses  states  that  he  nsed  to  take 
varions  things  by  direction  to  2209,  and  that  those  things  he  left  on  the  Alexandra, 
no  that  it  is  dear  and  beyond  donbt,  and  my  lord's  note  is  conclasive  npon  it.  It  is  in 
yonr  recollection  also,  no  doubt,  that  the  Alexandra  was  known  in  the  machine  shop 
of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  by  the  number  2209.  Now,  these  three  ^nna 
were  also  being  constructed,  or  the  gun-carriages,  and  it  would  be  important,  if  it 
oould  be  done,  to  show  that  the  same  number  was  used  with  reference  to  the  gun-car- 
riages. I  asked  the  question,  and  the  witness  was  not  able  to  saV)  one  way  or  the 
other,  what  number  it  was.  He  said  that  two  of  the  three  guns  had  certain  numbers, 
as  he  thought,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  have  any  distinct  recollection,  one  way  or 
other,  what  was  the  number  on  tne  larger  gun.  But  he  said  this,  he  said  it  is  the 
course  of  business  in  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  that 
drawings  are  given  out  to  the  workmen  who  have  to  construct  gnm-carriages,  and  on* 
the  liEuse  of  those  drawings  is  written  the  number  which  is  attach^  to  the  g^n-carriage. 
Now,  gentlemen,  a  number  being  attached  to  the  vessel,  of  course  it  is  probable — ^I  do 
not  say  how  the  fact  might  turn  out  to  be— that  the  same  or  corresponding  number 
might  be  attached  to  the  gun-carriage.  In  order,  therefore,  to  see  how  it  was,  we 
asked  the  question ;  we  could  not  be  exactly  informed,  because  the  witness,  as  a  matter 
of  memory,  told  us  he  oould  not  recollect. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  He  says  there  was  no  number  on  the  large  gun. 

The  ArroRNEY  General.  The  witness,  as  my  lord  says,  did  state  the  numbers  as  he 
thought  he  recollected  them,  2004  and  2005  on  the  small  guns. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  And  none  on  the  large  one. 

The  Attorney  General.  Quite  so,  my  lord.  Then,  desiring  to  obtain  information 
on  that,  he  was  asked  whether  numbers  were  put  on  the  drawings  of  the  gun-carriages. 
He  said  *^  yes,"  and  of  course  added  that  the  drawings  in  this  case,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  work,  were  left,  so  that  they  would  be  properly  and  naturally  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company.  I  called  for  the  production  of  the  drawing^. 
The  defendands  did  that  which,  I  repeat,  they  were  perfectly  entitled  to  do.  They  are 
here,  and  they  are  entitled  upon  the  act  of  Parliament  to  put  the  Crown  to  strict  proof 
of  eve^thing  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Crown  to  proauce. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  We  did  not  refuse  to  produce  them.  We  said  we  had  no  notice ; 
we  referred  to  the  notice  to  produce.  The  notice  to  produce  was  the  drawings  for  the 
gun-carriages  for  the  Alexandra.    I  said  there  was  none. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  There  was  no  notice  for  the  drawings  of  No.  2209. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  asked  for  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Mv  note  is  this :  "  Drawing^  called  for,  not  produced ; 
notice  admitted.    We  produce  the  drawings  of  the  Alexandra." 

Mr.  Mellish.  My  learned  friend  called  for  the  drawings  of  the  Alexandra. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  did  not.    I  called  for  the  drawings  of  the  gun-carriM^. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  If  you  meant  2209,  there  was  no  notice  to  produce 
that. 

The  Attorney  General.  Surely  there  must  be  some  terms  In  the  notice  which  was 
given. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  This  ia  it,  ''All  drawings,"  &o.  (The  learned  counsel  read  the 
notice  to  produce.) 

The  Attorney  General.  "  Ot,  for,  and  in  relation  to."  I  should  have  thought  that 
if  there  was  an  honest  intention  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Justice 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  That  is  not  the  question ;  the  question  is  whether 
you  have  given  the  notice  or  not. 

The  Attorney  General.  However,  it  appears  we  asked  for  this.  I  was  not  in  court 
when  this  particular  point  was  raised  about  the  notice  to  produce.  I  was  examining 
the  witness.  He  said  he  left  the  drawings  with  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company, 
and  the  answer  at  the  moment  -— — - 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  You  examined  Carter. 

Sir  Hcgh  Cairns.  I  said  we  produce  no  drawings ;  you  have  given  no  notice  to 
produce. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  must  take  it  that  we  have  not  put  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion to  insist  on  the  production  of  this,  and  indeed  if  we  had  done  so  they  still  might 
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have  withheld  it ;  and  inasmaoh  as  the  witness  had  no  recoUeotion  on  the  subject,  we 
could  not  give  any  secondary  evidence,  as  it  is  callecL  You  have  it  that  no  strict  proper 
notice  was  given,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  orawings  were  not  produced. 

Then  my  learned  friend  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  in 
the  account  given  that  these  guns  were  sent  up  to  London,  and  he  could  not  imagine 
how,  consistently  with  that,  it  oould  be  imagined  that  those  guns  were  intended  for 
the  Alexai^dra.  He  says,  you  have  got  a  ship  at  Liverpool,  and  you  ask  the  jury  to 
suppose  that  guns  which  are  sent  to  London  were  meant  for  that  ship.  No  one  ima^nea 
that  it  was  intended,  whatever  the  intent  was,  to  put  on  board  the  Alexandra  at  any 
time  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  a  complete  warlike  armament;  that  is  impossible;  we 
have  no  proof  that  such  a  thing  was  intended,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  in  tiie 
case  of  the  Alabama  that  course  was  adopted.  Suppose  an  evasion  of  a  statute  to  be 
contemplated,  and  suppose  it  to  be  intended  that  the  vessel  should  be  completely  fitted 
to  receive  an  armament^  and  to  be  converted  into  a  vessel  capable  of  cairving  on  actual 
hostilities ;  suppose  the  intention  to  be  to  evade  the  statute,  what  would  be  more  likely 
or  more  natural  than  that  the  vessel  would  leave  her  p^  of  build  without  arms  or 
armament,  but  adiq>ted  for  the  reception  of  an  armament,  and  f^ould  in  some  part  of 
the  globe  or  other,  more  or  less  distont,  receive  on  board  that  armament  Y  I  am  only 
sa^ng  that  this  mot  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  tstct  of  the  intent  being  enter- 
tained which  I  have  so  often  described  to  you ;  the  sending  of  the  guns  to  London 
might  be  for  the  purpose  of  those  guns  bemg  put  on  board  the  Alexandra  at  some 
place  to  which  the  ^pins  would  be  supplied  from  London.  Of  course  I  have  not  given 
evidence  on  that  point,  and  I  do  not  say  how  the  &et  is,  but  I  only  make  these  obser- 
vations in  answer  to  the  comment  of  my  learned  friend  on  that  part  of  the  evidence, 
which  amounted  to  this,  that  so  fax  from  proving  or  establishing  the  case  of  the  Crown, 
this,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  case  which  my  learned  friend  described  in  the  same 
way,  went  rather  to  negative  the  charae,  and  to  discharge  those  who  are  chiurged  with 
having  harbored  the  intent  to  which  i  refer. 

Gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  an  important  matter,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  the  inter- 
ference on  tne  part  of  oertun  individuals,  whose  connection  with  tiie  confederate 
government,  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied,  is  established  with  this  vessel  in  the  course 
of  her  construction*  Here,  again,  I  must  repeat  that  I  rely  very  much  in  confirmation 
of  every  piece  of  evidence  which  was  given  on  the  statement  o^Mr.  Miller;  I  rely  very 
much  on  his  uncontradicted  statement ;  but  the  evidence,  as  it  stands,  is  not  unworthy 
of  your  consideration.  The  first  witnesses  spoke  to  what  went  on  at  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons ;  they  speak,  and  I  am  in  your  recollection  whether  those  wit« 
nesses.  against  whom  I  think  the  hardest  thing  which  my  learned  friend  could  sa.y  was 
this,  that  they  are  discharged  servants ;  probably  if  they  had  been  servants  still  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Miller,  they  would  have  had  greater  reluctance  to  give  evidence  in  this 
case,  which  cannot  be  one  very  tastefril  to  Mr.  Miller,  than  they  have  now  that  they 
are  relieved  fr^m  that  position.;  but  so  far  from  being  apparently,  and.  as  far  as  we  could 
judge,  eager  or  wUling  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  I  ask  you  whether  tneir  demeanor  did 
not  rather  suggest  that  what  evidence  tiiey  gave  they  gave  rather  with  reluctance  than 
with  eagerness  or  verv  willingly,  and  whether  there  Is  any  reason  in  their  demeanor 
and  in  tne  nature  of  thejv  statements  to  doubt  that  what  they  stated  was  literally  the 
truth,  and  according  to  the  factf  Now,  then,  what  they  do  is  this:  we  have  hod  an 
account  of  who  certain  persons  were,  and  wnatever  may  have  been  said  about  Mr. 
Yoiu^^  I  think  you  can  have  no  doubt  is  stmctly  true.  We  have  an  account  of  who 
Captain  Tessier  was,  and  who  Mr.  Hamilton  was.  Captain  Tessier  had  acted  as  a 
commander,  and  not  a  very  long  time  ago,  at  least,  was  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  the 
Confederate  States,  beoaose  he  had  taken  me  command  of  the  vessel  called  the  Bahama, 
the  history  of  which  was  important  in  this  way,  that  the  Bahama  took  out  certain 
stores  and  guns  for  the  Alabama,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  man-of-war  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  now,  and  she  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Tessier,  Captain  Tessier  at 
the  same  time  apparently  being  in  some  relations  with  Messrs.  Fiaser,  Trenholm  and 
Company.  Whether  he  te  a  clerk  or  servant  of  theirs  I  am  not  exactly  aware,  but  he 
is  a  person  mixed  up  with  what  I  will  continue  to  call  the  confederate  agency  as  it 
existed  at  LiverpooL  Now,  Captain  Tessier  was  frequently  there,  and  the  evidence 
to  show  that  the  witness  was  not  a  partial  witness,  or  disposed  to  strain  the  truth,  is 
tfaitf,  the  witness  says  there  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  construction  of  the 
Alexandra  was  proceeding  the  construction  of  another  vessel,  which  I  understood  to 
be  called  a  steel  vessel-— I  sappose  plated  with  steel— -called  the  Pliantom ;  and  he  tells 
you  fiurly  enough  Captain  Tessier  was  frequently  there.  He  observed  both  vessels, 
both  the  Alexandra  and  the  Phantom,  but  more  particularly  the  Phantom.  Now,  that 
is  not  the  statement,  at  all  events,  of  a  witness  wha  comes  to  give  a  partial  statement, 
with  a  view  to  favor  one  side  in  a  litigation.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  maa  who,  at  all 
events,  must  be  supposed  to  intend  to  speak  the  truth.  At  the  same  time  he  does  bring 
Captain  Tessier  very  frequently  to  the  yard,  and  not  confining  his  attention  to  the 
Phantom,  though  it  would  appear  he  paid  more  particular  attention  to  that  ship.  Well, 
but  we  have  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Captain  Bnllooh  Drought  to  the  soene  with  more  or  less 
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freqnency.  The  expression  'which  I  think  the  witness  nsed  was  ''  frequently/'  and  I 
Trill  ask  nour,  as  I  asked  in  my  opening,  why,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  were  these  gen- 
tlemen busying  themselves  about  the  Alexandra  f  They  were  men  of  occupation  and 
of  business.  They  were  not  idlers  and  louugers  about  the  builders'  yards  to  see  on 
what  lines  vessels  were  constructed,  or  to  inform  themselves  about  naval  architecture. 
They  were  men  who  did  not  go  to  the  yard  of  Mr.  Miller,  or  to  any  other  place  in 
Liverpool,  without  an  object  and  a  practical  definite  purpose ;  and  having  the  evidence 
of  Acton  as  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  frequent  presence,  as  to  Captain  Bulloch  being  at  the 
yard,  and  Captain  Bulloch's  career  and  nistory,  you  know  very  well  that  has  been 
established  in  a  manner  «bv  documents  which  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt :  those  are  acts 
of  intermeddling,  or  interfereoce,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  which  took  place  at 
the  building  yard.  But  then  you  find  these  gentlemen,  or  some  of  them,  not  only  at 
the  building  yard,  but  transferring  their  attention  to  the  scene  of  the  other  operaaons 
in  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  namely,  the  construction  of  the  iron  and  metal  work 
at  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company.  You  will  find  firom  the 
evidence  of  Sobinson  that  he  was  employed  in  making  the  gun-carriages  which  we 
have  spoken  of  already,  and  that  during  nis  employment  in  tibe  making  of  the  gun- 
carriages  Mr.  Hamilton  was  there  and  looked  at  the  gun-caraiaffes.  It  ma^  be  treated 
as  very  trivial  and  very  i^e  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  particular  connection  between 
one  person  and  another,  or  of  one  person  with  a  particular  transaction,  to  sa^  that  he 
went  to  a  particular  place,  and  that  he  looked  at  something.  My  learned  friend  was 
rather  witty  on  that,  and  said  it  was  true,  and  a  lamentable  fact,  but  still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  looked  at  these  gun-carriages.  Now,  we  know  who 
Mr.  Hamilton  was ;  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  had  borne  a  very 
high  civil  appointment  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  is  at  this  present 
moment  an  omcer  in  the  confederate  navy.  He,  in  all  probability,  did  not  resort  to  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Faweett,  Preston  and  Company,  or  to  any  other  place  of  business,  with- 
ont  any  definite  purpose;  and  I  ask  you  again  what  was  tiie  purpose  of  the  visits  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  this  naval  officer  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Faw- 
cett, Preston  and  Company  at  the  very  time  when  the  construction  of  the  gun-carriages 
and  the  machinery  for  l^e  Alexandra  was  ^ing  forward  f  At  this  very  time  why  should 
those  visits  have  been  madef  Then,  again,  we  have  the  evidence  oi  Carter,  to  which 
I  think  I  have  adverted ;  we  have  the  evidence  of  Hodgson  that  the  vessel  was  spoken 
of  as  a  gunboat,  but  I  do  not  rely  on  those  mere  matters  of  description,  because  I  think 
vre  have  incontestably  proved  what  the  real  nature  of  the  vessel  was. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two,  and  they  shall  be  very  few,  with  refers 
ence  to  some  observations  which  my  learned  friend  has  made  upon  the  character  of 
some  of  my  witnesses,  and  upon  the  effect  of  their  evidence.  Having  proved  that  these 
gentlemen  resorted  to  the  building  yard  and  to  the  machine  shop,  the  next  matter  to 
satisfy  you  about  was  who  and  what  they  were;  and  it  was  indispensable  to  connect, 
for  any  practical  purpose,  these  gentlemen  in  some  degree  of  relanon  with  the  confed- 
erato  government;  at  least  I  wul  not  sav  it  was  indispensable,  but  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  great  and  vital  importance.  Now,  have  we  done  thatt  I  do  not  think,  really, 
that  Mr.  Chapman,  though  by  a  statement  which  he  made  he  laid  himself  open  to 
observations  not  altogether  m^ust,  and  of  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain — although 
Mr.  Chapman  put  himself  in  that  position,  I  do  not  recollect  that  his  evidence  was  of 
any  very  great  moment ;  and  that  which  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  prove  was 
abundantly  proved,  and  with  corroborative  evidence  of  the  most  material  character, 
by  the  witnesses  who  followed.  Now,  it  is  not  for  me  or  any  counsel  to  justify,  in  his 
advocacy  of  a  cause,  either  for  the  Crown  or  for  the  subject,  anything  which  a  witness 
called  on  his  side  may  state,  and  which  is  discreditable  to  tne  witness. 

It  is  not  for  me,  ther^ore^  to  gainsay  the  justice  of  the  observation  of  my  learned 
friend  agaiost  Mr.  Chapman,  based  on  his  own  account  of  himself-^that  he  went  to  the 
office  of  Fraeer,  Trenhohn  and  Company^  passing  himself  off  as  a  secessionist.  That, 
of  course,  was  deceit.  It  was  an  act  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  justify,  and  by 
which  we  are  not  in  any  way  affected,  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Chapman  amounted  to  anything  material,  when  the  rest  of  the  proof  is  regarded. 

But  I  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  a  witness  upon  whom  still  more  severe  observa- 
tions were  made  by  my  learned  friend,  and  whose  testimony  is  no  doubt  of  very  K^at 
importance  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  this  case.  I  mean  the  witness  Yonge.  This 
man  has  been  called  a  traitor ;  at  all  events,  the  &ct  is  that  he  was  in  the  employment 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  he  was  apparently  in  the  official  confidential  employ- 
ment of  Caqttain  Bulloch,  from  whom  he  received  a  commission  as  assistant  paymaster. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  information  which  he  obtained  under  these  circumstances  he 
hsa  communicated  (or  he  would  not  have  been  here  as  a  witness)  to  those  who,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  in  this  information,  have  sought  for  evidence  to  support  it.  Neither 
am  I  called  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Yonp^,  any  more  than  I  am  called  upon  to 
Justify  what  may  be  called  his  domestic  misconduct,  although  I  think  my  learned 
fUeno,  who  lor  the  present,  at  all  events,  must  be  taken  to  have  southern  empathies, 
was  a  little  hard  upon  Mr.  Tonge  when  he  gave  that  account  of  the  small  nigger  as  a 
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matter  of  merchandiBe  and  sale^  which  my  friend  perfectly  well  knows,  and  I  will  not 
call  them  his  clients,  but  those  who  -view  the  southern  confederacy  with  favor,  per- 
fectly well  know,  would  not  be  a  discreditable  act  over  the  frontier  which  divides,  or 
may  divide,  the  northern  from  the  southern  States. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.    I  beg  my  learned  friend  will  consider  me  as  entirely  neutral  in 
the  contest. 

The  Attornbt  Genkral.  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  attach  no  importance  to  that. 
But  I  was  cominjg  to  this.  It  is  not  material  to  you  or  to  me  what  may  be  the  character 
of  Mr.  Yonge.  Strictly  speaking,  what  you  want  to  know,  and  are  entitled  to  know, 
is,  how  far,  whatever  Mr.  Yonge  may  have  done,  Mr.  Yonge^s  aeconnt  of  the  matters  to 
which  he  speaks  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  which  is  now  proceeding,  and  how  far  Mr. 
Yonge  is  to  be  believed.  Now,  undoubtedly,  if  Mr.  Yonge  were  here  vouching  a  state- 
ment, especially  if  it  were  in  any  decree  unlikely  or  improbable ;  if  he  were  vouching 
a  mere  statement,  unsupported  by  documents  and  evidence  which  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt  or  distrust,  there  would  be  a  very  great  deal  of  force  in  the  observations  of  my 
learned  friend ;  because  he  then  might  say.  Well,  you  are  here  putting  forward  impor- 
tant statementis  to  the  prejudice  of  others  upon  the  breath  of  a  man  who,  on  his  own 
admission,  has  acted  a  part  which  my  learnctd  friend  thinks  fit  to  call  treacherous,  but, 
at  all  events,  a  part  which  probably  respectable  men  would  not  like  to  resort  to.  But 
is  he  then  to  be  disbelieved  f  Let  us  see  what  he  states,  and  how  £ftr  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  him.  What  he  states  is  a  matter  of  £»ct,  proved  by  documents.  He  tells 
you,  "  I  was  assistant  paymaster  in  the  confederate  nav^."  He  tells  you,  *^  1  was  in  the 
office  of  Captain  Bulloch,  at  Savannah,  previously  to  either  of  us  coming  to  Liverpool 
during  the  pending  hostiUtiea,  and  I  know  that  Captain  Bulloch  hehl  an  official  posi- 
tion from  the  official  communications  which  passed  from  time  to  time  between  him 
and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Mallory.''  Does  any  one  doubt  that  f  Is  there 
anything  in  all  these  statements  by  him  about  himself  to  make  them  either  improba- 
ble or  incredible  f  But  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  came  to  Liverpool  with  Captain 
Bulloch.  Can  that  be  doubted  Y  ^'  I  was  introduced  at  Liverpool  by  Captain  Bulloch 
to  Messrs.  fYaser,  Trenholm  and  Company."  Does  any  one  doubt  that  f  "  There  was 
an  office  there  in  which  we  sat.''  What  the  business  was  that  was  transacted  in  that 
office  I  am  not  able,  according  to  the  rules  of  law  under  the  ruling  of  the  learned  judge, 
to  obtain.  But  the  witness  goes  on  to  say :  "  1  was  appointed  without  a  written  com- 
mission " 
the 

tions  ._    _„^.„_ ,      _ 

Eraser,  Trenholm  and  Company^  l*hey  hono|;ed  those  draftis  from  month  to  month, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  those  drafts  I  made  payment  to  various  naval  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  confederates,  according  to  their  rank  and  the  rules  of  the  service  in  that 
respect."  Now,  gentlemen,  can  any  one  of  those  facts  be  doubted  f  Why,  we  have 
Messrs.  Fraser,  "n^nholm  and  Company  very  fairly,  when  asked  to  do  *so^roducing 
the  pay-notes.  They  were  monthly  pay-notes.  And  the  time  that  Mr.  Yonge  was 
apparently  in  the  service  as  paymaster  at  Liverpool  was  about  five  months,  and  there- 
fore it  is  taken  that  all  the  notes  are  produced.  They  are  of  one  common  form ;  the 
amounts  vary.    The  witness  Yonge  is  described  in  his  official  character  of  assistant 

gavmaster.  And  therefore,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  Messrs.  Fraser,  Tren- 
olm  and  Company,  or  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  composing  that  firm,  had.  been  put 
into  the  box  to  prove,  and  had  proved,  the  fact  who  dealt  with  Mr.  Yonge  during  the 
time  he  has  spoken  of.  **  We  were,  as  it  were,  bankers ;  he.  as  assistant  paymaster, 
dJTOw  upon  us  for  the  pay  of  the  naval  officers ;  we  honored  Ixis  drafts."  And  the  fact 
of  the  drafts  being  produced  f^om  the  custody  of  those  gentlemen  would  be,  of  course, 
conclusive  that  the  money  was  paid.  Now,  it  is  not  suggested  that  Mr.  Yonge,  being 
in  this  confidential  position  of  paymaster,  betrayed  his  trust  in  that  respect.  He  has 
only  openly  stated  (and  Messrs.  Frjiser,  Trenholm  and  Company  had  the  means  of  con- 
tradicting or  corroborating  it)  that  such  were  the  amounts  he  obtained ;  and  he  has 
told  you  m  some  detail  the  various  persons  to  whom  the  payments  were  made,  those 
various  persons  being  naval  officers,  and  persons  bearing  naval  commissions  unoer  the 
government  of  the  Confederate  States. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  ^oes  on :  Mr.  Yonge,  havinfj^  acted  as  assistant  paymaster,  but 
without  a  formal  written  commission  or  authority,  leaves  Liverpool  with  the  now 
£Bmied  Alabama,  and  he  sees  the  armament  of  the  vessel  completed  out  of  the  Queen's 
dominions,  and  at  a  very  considerable  distance  fh>m  them.  He  serves  and  acts  for 
some  time  in  his  old  character  of  assistant  paymaster  on  board  that  ship ;  and  then 
Captain  BnUoch  thinks  it  right  that  his  commission,  or  authority,  I  suppose,  should  no. 
longer  depend  on  mero  communication  between  the  two,  and  he  gives  him  a  formal 
written  appointment  or  commission  to  act  in  that  character,  and  ne  continues  to  act 
in  that  character.  He  continues  to  make  payments  as  assistant  paymaster.  And  then 
he  tells  you  that  certain  payments  were  made,  I  think  on  account  of  advance  notes,  to 
the  wives,  or  friends,  or  children  of  persons  serving  on  board  the  war-ship  Alabama, 
and  that  those  notes  were  paid.    Of^cooiBe  they  would  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
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peTBons  to  whom  they  were  delivered  until  the  service  of  their  husbands  or  fathers, 
whatever  they  may  be,  should  come  to  an  end.  And  Mr.  Yonffe  tells  you  that  they 
were  honored  and  paid  by  the  same  firm  of  Frazer,  Trenholm  and  Company. 

Gtontlemen,  what  we  called  Mr.  Yonge  for  was  not  to  prove  directly  the  intent  with 
which  the  veesel  was  constructed  and  ntted  out.  It  was  to  prove  that  Messrs.  Frazer, 
Trenholm  and  Company,  that  Captain  Bulloch,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Captain  Tessier 
were  really  invested  with  the  character  of,  and  acted  as,  agents  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  confederate  government.  And  I  do  confidently  appeal  to  you,  and  to  your  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  of  the  evidence,  as  to  whether  those  facts  are  not  abundantly 
proved — ^I  will  not  say  out  of  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Yonge,  but  by  statements  of  his  which 
received  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  corroboration  by  documents  which  are  in 
evidence  before  you  f 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  only  remarks  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  to  you  on  the 
witnesses  in  the  case.  They  are,  as  it  happens,  all  on  one  side,  and  it  follows  that  sJl 
my  learned  friend  conld  do  with  regard  t'O  the  evidence  was  to  endeavor  to  depreciate 
in  your  Judgment  the  value  of  the  testimony  adduced  against  his  clients ;  at  tne  same 
time  ho  was  at  liberty,  if  that  testimony  was  not  true  to  the  letter,  to  contradict  it; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  afford  a  tittle  of  contradiction  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  with  these  remarks  I  will  finish  my  address  to  yon  by  saying,  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  we  are  not  contending  here  for  victory  or  for  mastery.  These  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  although  upon  information 
supplied  more  or  less  by  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  government — these 
proceedings,  I  say,  have  been  taken  on  the  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility,  and  in 
exercise  of  the  judgment,  of  those  who  are  responsibly  for  advice  given  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country ;  and  I  think  that  my  learned  friend  need  hardly  again  and  so 
pointedly  have  alluded,  in  his  concluding  observations,  to  what  he  assumed  to  be  the 
£ict,  that  these  proceedings  were  urged  and  pressed  forward  by  the  American  minister, 
and  that  the  government  of  this  country  were  so  weak,  or  so  wicked,  or  both,  as  to 
abnegate  the  exercise  of  their  own  Judgment,  and  to  listen  to  and  to  be  influenced  by 
the  urgencies  of  the  minister  of  a  foreign  state.  Gentlemen,  I  think  that  the  object 
of  this  was  certainly  to  prejudice  your  minds,  because  nothing  could  be  more  distaste- 
ful to  an  Englishman,  nothing  more  likely  to  arouse  his  indignation,  and  nothing  more 
likely  to  carry  away  his  Judgment  from  a  calm  consideration  of  the  matter  before  him — 
nothing  could  be  more  Uker^  to  have  these  effects  than  to  instill  into  his  mind,  and  to 
attempt  to  persuade  him  that  such  was  the  fact ;  that  an  act,  such  as  a  prosecution  or 
a  proceeding  of  this  kind,  was  not  the  independent  and  the  si>ontaneou8  act  of  those 
wuoee  duty  it  is  to  put  the  law  in  force,  but  involved  a  lending  of  itself  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  the  pressure  and  to  the  urgencies  of  a  foreign  state,  which, 
properly  speaking,  can  have  no  right  in  the  smallest  de^ee  to  intenere  with,  or  to 
endeavor  to  influence,  the  adminis^tion  of  the  law  of  tlus  country.  For  the  purpose 
of  prejudice  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  learned  friend  has  made  these  frequent 
allusions  to  the  American  authorities.  There  is  no  foundation  in  fSoct  for  them,  and 
there  is  no  foundation  in  reason  for  them,  except  that,  by  repeating  tibem  in  your  hearing, 
and  by  instilling  them  into  your  minds  as  if  they  were  facte,  my  learned  mend,  taking 
a  wrong  estimate  of  your  jud^ent  and  intelligence  in  dealinji;  with  the  case,  has 
probably  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  might  produce  an  inclination  in  your  minds 
rather  to  listen  to  and  to  side  with  the  case  of  the  defendants  than  with  the  case  of 
the  Crown,  asserting,  as  he  does,  that  the  Crown  is  unduly  influenced  by  the  representa- 
tions to  which  no  officer  of  the  Crown  could  possibly  listen  for  one  moment. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  concluded  his  very  able  address  to  you  by  an  eloquent 
declamation,  asking  you  if  you  wished  that  this  ill  consequence  should  be  avoided  and 
that  disastrous  conclusion  escaped,  if  yon  wished  almost  anything  that  a  human  mind 
could  desire,  you  would  carry  out  that  view  by  finding  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 
Now,  gentlemen,  declamation  of  that  kind  is,  I  would  say,  properly  admissible  in  the 
conduct  of  a  defense,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  me,  acting  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  to  follow  the  example  of  my  learned  friend,  and  to  endeavor,  at  the 
close  of  my  address,  to  carry  away  or  influence  your  feelings  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  that  which  it  is  my  sole  duty  to  do,  namely,  with  an  appeal  to  your  judgment,  to 
your  understandings,  and  to  your  convictions,  on  the  evidence  as  it  lies  before  you. 

The  act  out  of  which  these  proceedings  has  arisen  is  a  wholesome  and  politic  act, 
not  very  happily  expressed,  I  agree',  no  more  than  the  sister  act  is  found  to  be  in  the 
United  States ;  but  it  is  a  politic  act,  and  the  existence  of  this  act  in  our  statute  book 
imposes  upon  the  government  a  threefold  duty,  or  rather  a  twofold  duty,  to  enforce 
the  law  as  it  affects  the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  also  a  duty  in  the  observance  of 
neutrality  between  belligerents  in  the  event  of  cases  being  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  give  the  Crown  responsible  advice  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  statute.  It  is,  I  say,  the  duty  of  the  Crown,  not  only  in  the  discharge  of  its 
ordinary  functions  of  enforcing  and  vindicating  the  law,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  a 
friendly  and  belligerent  power,  by  whom,  be  it  again  recollected,  a  similar  act  was 
provided  even  before  our  own  act  came  into  existence,  the  benefit  of  wliich  we  might 
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have  had  at  any  period  ainoe  its  passing,  in  1808,  and  the  benefit  of  which  ve  might 
liave  at  any  time  hereafter  in  the  event  of  becoming  belligerents,  and  the  United 
States  being  neutral.  I  say,  nnder  these  circumstances  there  is  cast  on  the  Crown,  and 
on  those  who  act  for  itj  the  double  duty  of  the  ordinary  vindication  of  the  law,  and  of 
a  regard  to  the  fair  claims  of  the  powers  happening  at  the  time  to  be  at  war. 

AU I  ask  you  to  do  is  this,  you  will  take  the  law,  so  £ftr  as  it  affects  your  decision, 
of  course,  from  my  lord.  Tne  fftots  you  will  judge  of  on  the  evidence,  no  doubt  avail- 
ing yourself  of  such  observations  on  these  facts  as  the  great  experience  and  knowledge 
of  my  lord  will  sn^pgest  to  him,  or  enable  him  to  make  available  to  you.  I  ask  yon  to 
^ve  vour  conolosion  in  this  case  on  the  evidence,  and  I  will  state  at  once  what  I 
mtended  to  have  stated  a  little  earlier,  that  so  fiu  I  agree  with  my  learned  friend  that 
the  intent  must  be  an  intent  of  one  or  more  having  at  the  time  the  means  and  oppor* 
tonity  of  forwarding  or  furthering  such  intent  by  acts.  I  agree  that  anything  else, 
called  an  intent,  or  tnat  which  would  be  called  an  intent  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
not  of  this  description,  must  be  treated  properly  as  a  mere  wish,  imagination,  or  desire. 
By  '^  intent,''  undoubtedly,  the  act  means  nraotical  intent.  But  here  vou  have  various 
persons,  apparently  with  the  power  of  innuencing  the  destination  of  this  ship.  You 
nave  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  you  have  Miller,  you  have  Fraser,  Trenholm 
«nd  Company^  you  have  certain  confederate  officers.  I  think  my  lord  will  tell  you  that 
if  you  are  satisfied  that  such  intent  was  entertained  by  any  one  of  those,  or  even  by 
the  confederate  government  itself;  that  if  you  are  satisfied  that  those  who  harborea 
that  intent  and  entertained  it  had  the  power,  either  original  or  conceded  to  them  by 
others,  of  carrying  that  intent  into  execution,  that  is,  the  practical  intent,  whether 
entertained  by  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com]»any  or  no,  that  would  be  sufficient  under 
the  statute  to  affirm  the  forfeiture  of  this  ship.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  at  all  depart 
from  that  which  I  have  stated  throughout,  tnat  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  this  was 
an  intent  common  to  several,  an  Intent  wmch,  at  all  events,  my  learned  friend's  clients, 
Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  participated  in  and  shared.  These,  gentle* 
men,  are  the  observations  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make.  I  leave  the  case  in  your 
hands,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  I  need  hardly  say  that  whether  yon  affirm  the 
forfeiture  as  well  founded^  or  whether  you  arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion,  whichever 
it  may  be,  those  who  act  for  the  Crown  feel  that  they  have  but  done  their  duty  in  the 
present  case.  They  have  done  it,  as  I  observed  some  time  ago,  in  the  more  lenient 
way,  and  not  in  the  more  severe  manner,  and  whatever  your  verdict  may  be  in  the 
matter,  those  who  act  for  the  Crown  will  be  entirely  satisfied. 

SUMMING  X7P. 

Fourth  Day,  Thubsdat,  June  24,  1863. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  This  is  an  information  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  following  a  seisEure  by  some  officers  of  the  government  taking  possession  of 
a  vessel  which  was  m  the  course  of  building  at  LiverpooL  It  had  not  been  completed. 
It  is  admitted  that  it  was  not  armed ;  and  tne  question  is,  whether  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  falls  within  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  as  to  which  upon  all  questions  of  &ct 
you  will  exercise  year  own  right  of  deciding. 

Gentlemen,  the  information  is  exceedingly  long,  containing  some  ninety  counts;  and 
the  way  in  which  that  arises  is  this.  The  seventh  clause  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
speaks  of  its  being  unlawful  to  equip,  to  filmish,  to  fit  out,  or  to  tom  a  vessel.  Then 
there  are  counts  charging  the  defendants,  first,  with  furnishing,  then  with  equipping, 
then  with  fitting  out,  but  not  with  arming.  Then  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
endeavor,  the  attempt,  the  being  concerned,  and  so  on,  can  be  put,  are  all  repeated 
over  again  with  every  variety  of  the  equipping,  famishing,  fitting  out,  and  so  on. 
And  in  that  way  the  counts  are  swelled  out  to  the  number  of  ninety.  J3ut  thev  all 
oome  at  last  to  this  question :  Was  this  vessel,  as  then  prepared,  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure,  an  object  of  seizure  under  the  act  in  question  t 

The  case  you  have  to  decide  on  the  present  occasion  is  no  doubt  one  not  merely  of 
great  importance,  but  really  lA  a  momentous  question.  It  is  a  question  the  importance 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and  which  one  approaches  with  varied  senti- 
ments. One  certainly  is  a  feebng  of  the  deepest  regret  that  such  a  question  should 
ever  have  arisen,  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  the  (hwpest  almost  anguish,  that  one 
feels,  that  such  a  question  should  have  arisen  by  dissension  among  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  us  by  the  dearest  possible  ties  that  can  bind  nation  to  nation ;  a  common 
lineage,  a  common  language,  common  laws,  and  a  common  literature,  and  above  all — ^I 
say  above  all  these— a  strong  desire  for  oonstitntional  freedom. 

But,  gentlemen,  passing  fh>m  that  which  is  really  a  matter  of  feeling,  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  entertain,  and  entertaining  not  to  express,  let  us  go  at  once  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moment. 

The  charge  is  only  that  there  should  be  a  condemnation  of  the  vessel  as  being  pro- 
perly seized ;  but  tnat  seisnre  neoessarily  involves  the  oommiasion  of-  a  misdemeanor. 
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And  then  the  inquiry  is  and  must  be :  Waa  a  misdemeanor  committed  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  Parliament  f  If  there  was,  and  if  the  ship  has  been  seized  in  consequence 
of  that  misdemeanor,  the  information  is  right,  and  your  verdict  must  be  for  the  Crown* 
If  there  was  not  (and  I  shall  presently  state  to  you  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ques- 
tion of  flEict  you  have  to  try)  then  the  information  founded  upon  the  seizure  Ought  to 
have  a  different  termination,  and  your  verdict  ought  to  be  for  the  defendants. 

(Gentlemen,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  agree  with  what  fell  from  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  as  to 
the  line  which  is  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  charge  which  unquestionably  involves 
a  charge  of  crime.  The  learned  attorn^  general  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  there  are 
occasions  where,  upon  facts  being  proved  to  whieh  no  answer  is  ffiven,  the  verdict  may 
very  well  be  lor  the  Crown  in  an  accusation  of  a  oertain  kind.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  any  particulars,  or  to  cite  examples,  or  to  do  anything  more  tiian  to  say 
that  sucn  may  be  the  case.  But,  generally  speaking^  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  in  this 
country,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  the  privilege  ci  the  accused  to  stand  out 
and  say, ''  Prove  whatever  vou  allcffe  against  me,  and  do  not  call  on  me  to  disprove  it.'' 
And  so  far  as  you  have  to  deal  with  &cts,  and  to  eome  to  oonplusions  satis&otoarily  in 
your  Jud^pnents,  no  doubt  you  may  act  on  the  unsupported  testimonv  of  not  very  cred- 
itable witnesses,  if  under  the  circumstances  vou  beheve  them.  On  tne  other  hand,  yon 
oueht  to  be  thoroughly  posuaded  of  the  truth  of  wliat  involves  an  accusation  of  crime, 
al&ongh  it  takes  ozdy  tne  character  of  the  seiaurs  of  a  vessel. 

Genuemen,  I  for  one  must  protest  agfdnst  the  doetrine  that  no  one  man  is  to  be  con- 
victed of  any  crime  if  there  is  any  possible  solution  of  the  cixoumstanoes  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  innocence.  We  might  Just  as  well  shut  up  courts  of  criminal  Justice  if 
that  were  to  be  the  rule.  Neither  property  nor  life  would  have  any  protection  if  that 
were  so.  But  there  must  be,  in  my  Judgment,  at  all  times  beforo  eonviction  takes  place, 
that  sober  satisfactory  persuasion  that  the  truth  is  a  verdict  of  guilty  which  a  man 
would  have  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  most  important  concerns.  To  say  tiiat  it  is  free 
from  doubt  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  ordinary  category  of  human  affiurs.  Inere  is  nothing 
firee  from  doubt.  The  clearest  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  most  respectable  that 
ever  were  congregated^  may  be  the  result  of  systematic  peijury .  But  you  cannot  assume 
that  so  as  to  get  rid  of  testimony  as  to  which  no  man  entertains  a  doubt.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  neither  are  you  to  take  the  extreme  case  which  some 
peraons  contend  for  in  the  case  of  murder,  that  if  there  be  tiie  least  shadow  of  any 
oonbt  whatever  you  are  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  Not  so.  There  must  be  a  irrave  doubt, 
and  no  doubt  you  must  have  a  'thorough  persuasion  and  satisfaction  wiui  respect  to 
guilt  before  you  can  convict ;  undoubtedly  tiiat  persuasion  must  be  arrived  at  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  learned  solicitor  ffenerai,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  express 
myself  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  now  celebrated 
and  able  speech  which  he  made,  and  which  we  have  all  read.  It  must  be  by  proo^  and 
not  by  suspicion :  and  in  that  point  of  view  no  doubt  the  question  that  mignt  be  raised 
before  you  would  in  point  of  fact  be  this :  Are  certain  parts  of  the  case  matters  of  mere 
grave  suspicion,  or  are  they  accompanied  by  such  persuasions  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
suggested  or  stated  as  to  lead  you  to  be  satisfied  that  they  did  occur  Y  Now,  gentle- 
men, with  these  observatious  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  statute  in  question,  and  to  points 
of  fiict  which  I  think  *I  ought  to  submit  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  that  statute  is  one  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1819,  upon  which  no 
question  has  ever  arisen  in  our  courts  of  Justice,  and  it  is  here  before  you  for  the  first 
time.  But  it  so  happens  that  we  have  expositions  of  the  statute  by  decisions  in  the  Amer- 
ican courts,  which  we  very  Jnstlv  pay  the  greatest  respect  to.  For  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  upon  law,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Justice  Story,  are  Americans, 
and  they  have  contributed  certainly  more  to  render  law  a  science  and  to  render  the 
pursuit  of  it,  I  was  almost  going  to  say  captivating,  than  any  writes  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  for  thirty  or  forty  jrears  past. 

Now  I  find  in  the  Commentaries  of*^  Chancellor  Kent  this  statement.  He  says  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  that  neutral 
governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  subjects  from  selling  or  exporting  articles 
contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent  powers,  but  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  that  neutrals  may  lawfully  seU  at  home  to  a  belligerent  pur- 
chaser, or  carry  themselves  to  the  belligerent  powers  contraband  articles  subject  to  the 
light  of  seizure  m  tramittL  This  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the  Judi- 
cial authorities  of  this  country.  The  right  of  the  neutral  to  transport  and  of  the  hos- 
tile power  to  seize  are  conflicting  rights ;  and  neither  party  can  charge  the  other  with 
a  onminal  act.  The  cases  that  are  referred  to  in  the  note  are  those  verv  cases  that 
have  been  mentioned  at  the  bar,  two  of  them  by  Sir  Hnich  Cairns,  and  another,  I 
think,  by  the  learned  attorney  generaL 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  expreemon  of  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  Commentaries  upon 
American  law.  which  are  very  well  worth  reading  by  anybody  who  cares  to  study  law 
at  all,  even  English  law,  because  they  contain  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  and 
ablest,  not  the  worse  for  being,  the  shortest,  account  of  the  belligerent  rights  and  the 
•s..!.^  of  fiationa  in  the  very  beginning  of  Chancellor  Kent's  Commentaiies. 
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Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Independenoia,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  giving  the  Jndginent  of 
the  Sapreme  Conrt  of  the  UuitiBd  States,  says  thus :  **  Bat  there  is  nothing  in  onr  law 
or  in  tne  law  of  nations  that  forbids  our  citizens  fh>m  sending  armed  yessels  as  well 
as  munitions  of  war  to  foreign  parts  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure,  which  no 
nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the 
penalty  of  confiscation.^'  These,  gentlemen,  are  anthorities  which  show  that  where 
two  belligerents  are  carrying  on  war,  the  subject  of  a  neutral  power  may  supply  either 
without  any  breach  of  international  law,  and  certainly  without  any  breach  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act,  (and  it  does  not  say  a  word  about  it,)  all  the  munitions  of  war, 
gunpowder,  every  description  of  fire-arms,  cannon,  every  kind  of  weapon,  in  short, 
whatever  can  be  used  in  war  for  the  destruction  of  human  beings  who  are  contending 
together  in  this  wa^.  Well,  gentlemen,  why  should  ships  be  an  exception  f  In  my 
opinion,  in  point  of  law,  they  are  not.  Presentlv  I  shall  have  to  put  to  you  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  about  the  Alexandra,  which  you  will  decide.  The  foreign  enlistment  act 
it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to.  in  order  to  tell  you  what  is  the  construction 
which  I  put  on  the  seventh  section,  wnich  alone  we  have  to  do  with  on  the  present 
occasion.  Now  the  title  of  the  act:  ''To  prevent  the  enlistment  or  engagement  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  on  foreign  service  and  to  prevent"  (the  word  is  not 
repeated,  but  I  do  so  to  make  the  matter  clear)  "  and  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or  em- 
ploying in  his  Mfgesty's  dominions  vessels  for  warlike  purposes  without  Ins  M^esty's 
license."  And  then  I  advert  to -the  preamble.  The  title  to  an  act  of  Parliament  is  not 
part  of  the  statute,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  held  by  all  lawyers  that,  properly 
speaking,  it  throws  no  light  upon  it.  You  cannot  refer  to  it,  for  the  title  is,  I  believe, 
only  put  to  the  act  after  it  has  passed.  I  think  that  is  the  general  rule.  Therefore 
you  cannot  look  to  something  which  is  put  to  it  after  it  has  passed  for  any  explanation 
of  what  has  sone  before.  But  the  preamble,  which  is  part  of  the  act,  is  this :  ''  Whereas 
the  enlisting/^  ^Qd  so  on^"  and  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  and  arming  of  vessels  by 
his  Mf^esty's  subjects^  without  his  license,  for  warlike  opeiutions  in  or  against  the 
dominions  or  territories  of  any  foreign  power,  &«.,  is  and  may  be  prejudtcial  to  and 
tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community.  And  whereas  the  laws  in 
force  are  not  sufSoient  to  prevent  the  same." 

And  then  comes  the  seventh  section,  which  I  pass  to  at  once,  as  really  being  the  only 
matter  in  the  act  we  h4ve  to  deal  with.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  enUsting  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  seventii  section  is  as  follows :  ''  And  be  it  further  enacted  that 
if  any  person  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  bevond  the  seas^  shall,  without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Migesty,  for  the 
purpose  first  nad  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  attempt 
or  endeavor  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  and  procure  to  be  equipped,  furnished, 
fitted  out,  or  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  equipping, 
furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,"  and  so  on, 
that  person  is  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  ves- 
sel is  forfeited  and  may  be  seized. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  that  I  shall  propose  to  you  is  this :  whether  yon  think 
that  this  vessel  was  merely  in  the  course  of  building  for  the  puipose  of  being  delivered 
in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  which  I  own  I  think  was  perfectly  lawful  |  or  whether 
there  was  any  intention  that  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  or  any  other  English  port  (and 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  any  other)  the  vessel  should  be  equipped,  fitted 
out^  and  furnished,  or  armed  for  the  purpose  of  aggpression.    That  Ib  the  question. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  building,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  there 
'  is  not  a  word  said  about  it.  It  is  not  said  that  you  may  not  build  vessels  for  the 
belligerent  power.  There  is  nothing  suggested  of  the  kind,  and  clearlv  by  the  common 
law  and  by  the  passages  I  have  read  to  you,  surely  if  from  Birmingham  either  state 
may  get  any  quantity  of  destructive  instruments  of  war,  and  if  fix>m  the  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  where  gunpowder  is  made  they  can  obtain  any  quantity  of  that 
destructive  material,  why  should  they  not  get  ships  f  Why  should  ships  alone  be 
themselves  contraband  f 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  state  to  you  why  I  put  the  question  I  did  to  the  attorney 
general.  I  said.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  make  a  vessel  intending  to 
seU  it  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  that  requires  to  have  it — ^to  that  one  which 
wiU  give  him  the  largest  price  for  itf  Is  that  unlawful  f  The  learned  attorney 
general,  I  own,  rather  to  my  surprise,  declined  giving  an  answer  to  a  question  which  I 
thought  very  plain  and  very  clear.  You  saw  what  passed;  I  must  leave  you  to  judge 
whe&er  there  was  anything  improper  in  the  manner  in  which  I  (so  to  express  it)  com- 
muned with  the  attoruev  generiu  on  the  law,  so  that  we  might  really  understand  each 
other,  and  that  I  might  have  mv  mind  instructed,  fitted  out,  equipped  and  furnished, 
if  you  please,  by  the  contonts  of  his.  Gentlemen,  the  leaxHed  attorney  general  declined 
to  answer  that  question.  But,  I  think  by  this  time,  having  read  to  you  these  matters, 
you  are  lawyers  enough  to  answer  it  yourselves.  I  think  that  answer  ought  to  be, 
**  Yes;  a  man  may  make  a  vessel."  Nay,  more,  according  to  the  authority  I  nave  just 
read,  lie  may  make  a  vessel  and  arm  it,  and  then  offer  it  for  sale.    So  Story  lays  down. 
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Bat  I  meant,  gentlemen,  as  I  said  then,  if  I  had  got  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
question,  to  put  another.  If  any  man  may  build  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it 
to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  is  minded  to  have  it  may  he  not  execute  an 
order  for  it  f    Because  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  I  may  make  a 


eay :  *^  Hake  us  a  vessel  of  such  and  such  description,  and  when  you  have  made  it  send 
it  to  us."  Now  the  learned  counsel  certainly  addressed  themselves  very  much  to  this 
>'iew  of  the  matter.  It  was  said.  But  i£you  allow  this  you  repeal  the  statute.  Gren- 
tlemen,  I  think  nothing  of  the  kind.  Wnat  that  statute  meant  to  provide  for  was,  I 
own,  I  think,  by  no  means  the  protection  of  the  belligerent  powers.  I  do  not  think 
their  protection  entered  into  the  heads  of  those  who  framed  this  statute.  Otherwise 
they  would  have  said :  You  shall  not  sell  gunpowder — you  shall  not  sell  guns.  There 
are  places  that  now  and  then  explode  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which 
would  have  complained  very  heartily  if  they  had  said :  You  shaJl  not  sell  gunpowder — 
you  shall  not  sell  arms.  Why,  all  Birmingham  would  have  been  in  arms.  But  the 
object  of  this  statute  was  this:  We  will  not  have  our  ports  in  this  country  subject  to 
possibly  hostile  movements;  you  shall  not  be  fitting  up  at  one  dock  a  vessel  equipped 
and  ready,  not  being  completely  armed,  but  ready  to  go  to  sea,  and  at  another  dock 
close  by  be  fitting  up  another  vessel,  and  equipping  it  ii^  the  same  way,  which  might 
come  into  hostile  communication  immediately,  possibly  before  they  left  the  port.  It 
would  be  very  wrong  if  they  did  so,  but  it  is  a  possibility.  Now  and  then  it  has  hap- 
pene<l,  and  that  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  statute. 

Well,  if  that  be  so,  let  us  see  what  is  the  condition  of  this  vessel.  The  vessel  was 
clearly  nothing  more  than  in  course  of  building.  I  do  not  know  what  conclusion  you 
would  come  to  as  to  what  service  she  was  intended  for.  If  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  to  decide  that,  it  would  be  a  question  for  you  to  decide  whether  it  amounted 
to  more  than  a  strong  suspicion,  or  whether  it  was  so  made  out  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion as  to  Justify  a  verdict  in  that  direction.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  put 
that  to  you ;  nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to  fofiow  the  learned  attorney  general 
through  the  whitewashing  of  Clarence  Randolph  Yonge;  because,  after  adl,  wnat  he 
proved  seems  to  nie  to  have  the  least  possible  connection  with,  or  effect  upon,  the  real 
question  in  this  case;  which  I  take  to  be  this:  Was  the  vessel  built,  or  was  it  merely  in 
course  of  building  f 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  present  the  matter  to  yon  in  another  point  of  view.  The  offense 
against  which  this  information  is  directed,  is  the  "  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out, 
or  arming."  Gentlemen,  I  have  looked,  so  that  I  might  not  go  wrong,  (as  we  have  the 
advantage  of  having  it  here,)  at  Webster's  American  Dictionary ,  a  work  of  the  greatest 
learning,  research,  and  ability.  No  one  can  complain  that  I  refer  to  that.  It  appears 
there  that  to  '*  equip"  is  to  ^*  furnish  wit^  arms."  In  the  case  of  a  ship  especially,  it  is 
^*to  furnish  and  complete  with  arms."  That  is  what  is  meant  by  *^  equipping." 
**  Furnish"  is  given  in  every  dictionary  as  the  same  thing  as  "  equip."  "  To  fit  outj'Hs 
'^  to  furnish  and  supply."  as  to  fit  out  a  privateer.  And  I  own  that  my  opinion  is,  that 
** equip,"  "iurnish,"  "nt  out,"  or  "arm,"  all  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  (and  I  think  that  the  learned  attorney 
general  is  ri^ht  in  that;)  it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed  at 
all  points ;  tliough  it  may  be  that  tue  case  cited  from  6th  Peters's  Reports  by  the  learned 
attorney  general^  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  is  a  case  where  the  jury  found  that  the 
vessel  was  actually  fitted  out.  Tbey  Ibund  so  most  properly,  for  she  actually  sailed 
away  with  the  captain,  who  afterwards  turned  her  mto  a  privateer,  and  she  went 
away  in  a  great  measure  fitted.  The  jury  found  that  she  was  fitted.  The  question  is 
whether  you  think  that  this  vessel  was  fitted.  Armed  she  certainly  was  not,  but  was 
there  an  intention  that  she  should  be  furnished,  fitted  or  equipped  at  Liverpool  f 
Beeande,  gentlemen,  I  must  say  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Alabama  sailed  away  from 
LiveriKx>l  without  any  arms  at  all ;  merely  a  ship  in  ballast,  unfurnished,  unequipped, 
unprepared,  and  her  arms  were  put  in  at  Terceira,  not  a  port  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
The  foreign  enlistment  act  is  no  more  violated  by  that  than  by  any  other  indifferent 
matter  that  mi^ht  happen  about  a  boat  of  any  kind  whatever.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  know  whetner  you  desire  me  to  ^o  over  the  evidence. 

The  Jury.  Quite  unnecessary ;  quite  unnecessary. 

Lord  Chikf  Baron.  I  think  the  most  important  evidence  given  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mander Inglefield,  of  whom  both  sides  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation 
and  respect.  Captain  Inglefield  said  this :  ^^  I  am  captain  of  her  Mi^jesty's  ship  Ma- 
jestic, at  Liverpool.  I  have  examined  the  Alexandra.  The  examination  took  place 
subsequent  to  the  seizure.  She  is  principally  t«ak,  strongly  built:  certainly  not  in- 
tended for  merchandise. "  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  pretended  that  she  was  in- 
tended for  merchandise.  "  Might  be  used  as  a  yacht ;  easily  converted  into  a  vessel  of 
war. "  And,  gentlemen,  certainly  I  was  pleased  to  observe  the  candor  and  fairness 
with  which  a  man  like  Captain  Inglefield  spoke  of  the  matter.    Everybody  else  who 
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came  (so  f ar  aa  I  remember)  had  to  be  crosa-examined  before  tliey  said  anything  about 
its  being  fit  for  a  yacht.  Captain  Inglefield  said  it  T^ras  probably  as  fit  for  a  yacht  tts 
any  vessel  ever  built — ^^  easily  convertible  into  a  vessel  of  war,  and  her  strength  is 
Bumcient  for  that  purpose ;  she  has  complete  accomodation  for  men  and  officers ;  bs  to 
stowage,  she  has  only  stowage  sufficient  for  her  crew,  snppose  her  crew  to  be  thirty- 
two  men ;  she  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  man-of-war ;  but  there  are  no  guns 
or  preparations  for  that ;  she  is  without  any  of  those  appurtenances  which  indicate  any 
indication  of  guns  being  i)ut  on  board ;  she  might  have  two  or  three  guns ;  probably 
she  would  carry  three  of  various  size ;  the  bulwarks  would  be  low  in  a  man-of-war ; 
these  bulwarks  were  low,  but  not  of  the  same  description  I  have  seen/'  Then  he  is 
cross-examined :  ^^  The  vessel  was  fitted  for  a  yacht ;  not  capable  of  being  used  for 
merchandise,  not  room  for  cargo ;  there  is  no  dil^rence  between  its  entries  and  those 
for  a  yacht.  In  short,  what  he  makes  out  is,  that  she  might  have  been  built  for  a 
yacht  or  might  have  been  built  as  a  vessel  capable  of  being  convex  tible  into  a  war 
vessel.  But  the  question' is :  Was  tliere  any  intention  that  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  or 
in  any  other  port,  she  should  be,  in  the  language  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  either 
**  equipped,  furnished,  fittinl  out,  or  armed ''  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  any 
contest?  That  there  was  a  knowledge  that  very  likely  she  would  be  so  applied,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  there  is  when  persons  send  i^owder.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
are  agents  on  both  sides.  One  openly  buying  every  munition  of  war,  (and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  it,  and  the  subjects  oi  this  country  have  a  right  to  sell  to  them,)  and  openly 
carrying  them  away ;  the  others  buying  wherever  they  can,  and  probably  endeavorinj^ 
to  break  the  blockade,  or  to  smuggle  in  some  way  or  other  the  same  description  of  muni- 
tions of  war.  Gentlemen,  if  you  think  the  object  was  to  equip,  furnish ,  fit  out«  or  arm 
that  vessel  at  Liverpool,  then  that  is  a  sufficient  matt-er.  But  if  you  think  the  object 
really  was  to  build  a  ship  in  obedience  to  an  order,  and  in  compliance  with  a  contract, 
leaving  it  to  those  who  bought  it  to  make  what  use  they  thought  fit  of  it,  then  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  has  not  been  in  any  degree  broken.  I  leave 
you  to  find  your  verdict,  unless  yon  wish  me  to  read  the  evidence  over  to  you. 

The  Jury.  No,  we  do  not  wisn  that,  my  lord. 

AiTORNKY  Gbneral.  Before  the  jury  give  their  verdict,  perhaps  your  lordship 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  tendering  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  a  portion  of  your  lord- 
ship's ruling. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  will  except  any  bill  of  exceptions  you  wish  to  tender. 

Attorney  General.  Strictly  speaking,  it  must  be  done  before  the  verdict  is  given. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Anything  in  point  of  form  we  will  dispense  with.  The  con- 
venient way  would  be  to  do  it  afterward,  I  suppose,  from  the  notes  of  charge. 

The  jury  considered  their  verdict  for  a  short  time. 

The  Associate.  Have  you  agreed  to  your  verdict,  gentlemen  f 

The  Foreman.  Yes. 

The  Associate.  How  do  you  find  Y  , 

The  Foreman.  For  the  defendants. 

The  Associate.  You  find  a  verdict  for  the  claimants  f 

The  Foreman.  A  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

The  Attorney  General.  Would  your  lordship  allow  me  to  hand  up  a  very  brief 
note,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  f  (handing  a  paper  to  his  lordship.) 

Sir  Uuoh  Cairns,  rerhaps  your  lordship  will  let  us  have  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  need  not  be  done  now.  You  may  wish  to  put  it  in  some  other 
shape.    There  will  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  was  only  anxious  that  we  should  quite  understand  what 
your  lordship  has  ruled  and  laid  down  to  the  jury.    That  is  very  shortly  stated. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  good  note  taken  of  what  I 
have  said.  You  have  got  here,  *^  that  the  vessel  was  not  intended  to  be  fitted. "  It 
should  be,  '^  that  the  vessel  was  in  course  of  building,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
contract,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  that  she  should  be  equipped  or  furnish^,  or 
armed,  or  fitted  out  at  Liveipool. 

The  Solicitor  General.  That  was  not  what  your  lordship  said. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Certainly  it  was. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  understood  your  lordship  to  say  that  if  the  building  was 
in  fulfillment  of  a  contract. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  it  was  not  intended  that  she  should  be  equipped,  fitted 
out,  and  famished,  and  so  on,  at  Liverpool. 

The  Attorney  General.  Then  there  are  the  other  points,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Every  question  I  put  to  the  jury,  I  put  in  the  language  of  the 
act  of  Parliament,  that  if  it  was  not  intended  that  she  should  be  "  equipped,  furnished, 
fitted  out,  or  armed  "  at  LiverpooL    I  took  special  care  of  that. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  is  the  point. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No,  yon  have  got  here  that  if  the  vessel  was  not  intended  to  be 
furnished. 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord,  it  is  ^^ furnished  or  fitted  out." 
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The  Solicitor  Gknebal.  Yonr  lordship  said  the  words  were  the  same.  That  every- 
one of  the  wonls  required  a  warlike  armament  at  Liverpool.    That  is  the  point. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  will  not  bind  you  to  what  passes  at  the 
present  occasion.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  now.  I  cannot  alter  the  thing,  and  I 
nave  no  doubt  that  you  have  a  very  accurate  note  of  what  I  have  said. 

The  Attorney  Generai«  I  only  wish  that  we  should  have  your  lonlship's  concur- 
rence now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  lordship's  recollection. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  cannot  be  a  question  of  recollection.  Depend  upon  it  there 
is  an  accurate  note  taken  of  what  I  have  said. 

The  Attorney  General.  Will  your  lordship  allow  lue  to  send  in  a  full  note  from  the 
best  materials  that  we  can  get  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Certainly. 


appI:ndix. 

Information  contmning  the  firnt  eight  counts,  and  abstract  of  remainder, — Vide  page  7 

of  report. 

In  the  Exchequer. 

The  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one.thousand  eight  hundred  and 

sixty-three. 
Middlesex,  to  uit : 

Sir  William  Atherton,  knight,  attorney  general  of  our  lady  the  ^ueen,  who  prose^ 
cQtes  for  her  Majesty  in  this  behalf,  infonus  the  court  that  heretofore  and  after  the 
third  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen, 
and  before  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  wit,  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hui^dred  and  sixty-three,  to  wit,  at  Ratclifi',  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, a  certain  officer  of  her  ^igesty's  customs,  to  wit,  Edward  Morgan,  then  by  law 
empowered  so  to  do,  did  seize  and  arrest  to  the  use  of  her  Majesty  as  forfeited  a  cer- 
tain ship  or  vessel  called  the  Alexandra,  together  with  the  furniture,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel belonging  to  and  on  board  the  said  ship  or  vessel. 

first  count — For  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Miller,  Thomas  Miller, 
Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eugene  Tessier,  James  Bulloch,  Mat- 
thew Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillenu  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob  Willink,  David 
Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  aod  veiy  many  other  peisons 
whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  unknown,  heretofore  and 
before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  tiiird  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  the  twenty-fiith  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  wit, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three*  within  a  certain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  wit,  Ratcliff,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of  her  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and 
obtained,  did  equip  the  said  shin  or  vessel  with  intent  and  in  order  that  such  ship  or 
vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  certain  foreign  States,  styling  themselves 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against 
a  certain  foreign  state,  with  which  her  Majesty  was  not  then,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and 
year  last  aforesaid^  at  war,  to  wit,  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  whereby  and  by  force 
of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  the  saia  ship  or  vessel,  together  with 
the  said  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  became  and  was  forfeited. 

Second  count — ^And  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Miller, 
Thomas  Miller,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eugene  Tessier,  James 
Bnlloch,  Matthew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob 
Willink,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  and  very  many 
other  persons  whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  unknown,  here- 
tofore and  before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  third  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  this  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  wit,  Ratclifi',  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of  her 
Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  with 
intent  and  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  cer- 
tain foreign  States,  styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  intent 
to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  citizens  of  a  certain  foreign  state,  with  whom 
and  with  which  respectively  her  Majesty  was  not  then,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year 
la«t  aforesaid,  at  war,  to  wit,  citizens  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  whereby  and  by 
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force  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  together 
with  the  said  tackle,  apparel,  and  fumiture,  became  and  was  forfeited. 

Third  count — ^And  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Miller, 
Thomas  Miller,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eugene  Tessier, 
James  Bulloch,  Matthew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  SilleAi,  Henry  Berthon  Preston, 
Jacob  Willink,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  and  very 
many  other  persons  whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  nnkuown, 
heretofore  and  before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  third  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  thla 
twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  wit,  Ratcliff,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or 
license  of  her  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ship 
or  vessel,  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  a  certain  foreign  state, 
with  which  her  Majesty  was  not  then,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  at 
war,  to  wit,  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  whereby  and  by  force  of  the  statute  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  the  said  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  became  and  was  forfeited. 

Fourth  count. — And  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Miller, 
Thomas  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eugene  Tessier,  James  Bulloch, 
Matthew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob  Williuk, 
David  Wilson  Thomas,  Williapi  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  and  very  many  other  per- 
sons whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  unknown,  heretofore  and 
before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  third  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  this  twenty-fifth  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  wit,  on 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  wit, 
at  Rateliff,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  the  leave  or  license  of  her  Msjesty  for 
that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  to 
cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  citizens  of  a  certain  foreign  state,  with  whom  and 
with  which  resj)ectively  her  Majesty  was  not  then,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  at  war,  to  wit,  citizens  of  fche  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  whereby  and  bv  force 
of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  the 
said  tackle,  apparel,  and  fumiture,  became  and  was  forfeited. 

Fifth  count — And  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  W^illiam  Cowley  Miller,  Thomas 
Miller,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eugene  Tessier,  James  Bul- 
loch, Matthew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillen,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob  Willink, 
David  Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  and  many  other  persons 
whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  unknown,  heretofore  and 
before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  third  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  this  twenty-finh  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  wit,  on 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  pai*t  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  wit, 
Ratcliff,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of  her  Ms^esty  for 
that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  and 
in  oraer  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  divers  and  very 
many  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  government  in  and  over  certain  foreign  states 
styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit 
hostilities  against  a  certain  foreign  state,  with  which  her  Maiesty  was  not  then,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  at  war,  to  wit,  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  whereby 
and  by  force  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided  the  said  ship  or  vessel, 
together  with  the  said  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  became  and  was  forfeited. 

Sixth  count — ^And  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Miller,  Thomas 
Miller,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eugene  Tessier,  James  Bulloch, 
Matthew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob  WiUink, 
David  Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  and  very  many  other 
persons  whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  unknown,  heretofore 
and  before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  third  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  this  twenty-fifth  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  wit,  on 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  wit, 
Ratclin,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of  her  Mig^^y  ^or 
that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  and  in 
order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  divers  and  very 
many  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  government  in  and  over  certain  foreign  States 
styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  intf^nt  to  cruise  and  com- 
mit hostilities  against  citizens  of  a  certain  foreign  state,  with  whom  and  with  which 
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respectively  her  Mi^esty  was  not  then,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  at 
war,  to  wit,  citizens  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  whereby  and  by  force  of  the 
statute  in  that  case  made  ^nd  provided,  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  the  said 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  became  and  was  forfeited. 

Seventh  count — And  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Miller,  and 
Thomas  Miller,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eufrene  Tessier,  James 
Bulloch,  Matthew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob 
Willink,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  and  very  many 
other  persons  whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  unknown,  here- 
tofore and  before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  third  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thonsand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to 
^t,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  wit,  Ratcliu,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of  her  Majesty 
for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ediip  or  vessel  with  intent  and 
in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  divers  and  very 
many  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  government  over  i)art  of  a  certain  foreign  people, 
to  wit,  part  of  the  people  of  the  United.  States  of  America,  with  intent  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities  against  a  certain  foreign  state,  with  which  her  Majesty  was  not 
then,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  at  war,  to  wit,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Americift,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  whereby  and  by  force  of  the  statute  in  that* case  made  and  provided,  the 
said  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  the  said  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  became  and 
was  forfeited. 

Eighth  ixmnt — And  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Miller,  and 
Thomas  Miller,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eugene  Tessier,  James 
Bullock,  Matthew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob 
Willink,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson^  Mann,  and  divers  and  very  many 
other  persons  whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  unknown,  here- 
tofore and  before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  third  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thonsand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  wit, 
Ratclifi,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of  her  Majesty  for 
that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  and 
in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  divers  and  very 
many  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  government  over  part  of  a  certain  foreign  peo- 
ple, to  wit,  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  intent  to  cruise 
and  commit  hostilities  against  citizens  of  a  certain  foreign  state,  with  whom  and  with 
which  respectively  her  Majesty  was  not  then,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid, 
at  war,  to  wit,  citizens  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  whereby  and  by  force  of  the  stat- 
ute in  that  case  made  and  provided  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  the  said 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  became  and  was  forfeited. 
Ninth  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "did  furnish"  for  "did  equip." 
Tenth  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  "  did  furnish"  for  "  did  equip." 
Eleventh  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "did  fiimish"  for  "did  equip." 
Twelfth  count,  same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "did  furnish"  for  "did  equip." 
Thirteenth  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  "did  furnish"  for  "did  equip." 
Fourteenth  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "did  furnish"  for  "did  equip." 
Fifteenth  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  "did  furnish"  for  "did  equip." 
Sixteenth  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  "did  furnish"  for  "did  equip." 
Seventeenth  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "  did  tit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 
Eighteenth  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  "did  fit  out"  for  "  did  equip." 
Nineteenth  count,  same  as  third  count,  substitutiog  "  did  fit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 
Twentieth  count,  same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "did  fit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 
Twenty-first  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  "  did  tit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 
Twenty-second  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "  did  fit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 
Twenty-third  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  "  did  fit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 
Twenty-fourth  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  "did  fit  out"  for  "did 
<jquip." 

Twenty-fifth  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to 
equip  "  for  "  did  equip." 

Twentv-sixth  count,  same  as  second  coimt,  substituting  "  did  attemi3t  and  endeavor 
to  equip  "  for  "  did  equip." 

Twenty-seventh  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  equip"  for  "did  equip." 

Twenty-eighth  count,  same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  equip"  for  "  did  equip.'? 
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Twenty-ninth  count,  same  as  fifth  count;  substituting  ''  did  attempt  ^ud  endeavor  to 
equip"  for  "  did  equip." 

Thirtieth  count,  same  as  sixth  county  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to 
equip  "  for  "  did  equip." 

Thirty-first  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  '^  did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  equip  "  for  "  did  equip." 

Thirty-second  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  '^  did  attemjit  and  endeavor 
to  equip  "  for  "  did  equip." 

Thirtv-third  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  ^'  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to 
furnish'''  for  "  did  equip." 

Thirty-fourth  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  '^  did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  furnish"  for  "  did  equip." 

Thirty-fifth  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to 
furnish  "  for  "  did  equip." 

Thirtv-sixth  count,  same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to 
furnish^'  for  "did  equip." 

Thirty-seventh  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  furnish  "  for  "  did  equip." 

Thirty-eighth  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  furnish"  for  "did  eqiup." 

Thirty-ninth  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  furnish  "  for  "  did  equip."  ^ 

Fortieth  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  ^did  attempt  and  endeavor  to 
fomish"  for  "did  equip." 

Forty-first  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to  fit 
out "  for  "  did  equip." 

Forty-second  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  fit  out"  for  "  did  equip." 

Forty-third  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to 
fit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 

Forty-fourth  count,  same  as  fodrth  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  fit  out"  for  "did  equip." 

Forty-fifth  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to  fit 
out "  for  "  dicl  equip." 

Forty-sixth  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor  to 
fit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 

Forty-seventh  count,  same  bs  seventh  count,  substituting  "did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  fit  out "  for  "  did  equip." 

Forty-eighth  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  "  did  attempt  and  endeavor 
to  fit  out"  for  •*  did  e<iuip." 

Forty-ninth  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  equipped " 
for  "  did  equip." 

Fiftieth  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  equipped  "  for 
"  did  equip." 

Fifty-first  comit,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  equipped"  for 
"  did  equip." 

Fifty-second  count, same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "did  procure  to  be  equipped" 
for  "did  e<iuip." 

Fifty-third  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  "did  procure  to  be  equipped"  for 
"did  equip." 

Fifty-fourth  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "did  procure  to  be  equipped" 
for  "  did  eouip." 

Fifty-fifth  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  equipped  " 
for  "  did  equip." 

Fifty-sixth  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  equipped  " 
for  "  did  equip." 

Fifty-seventh  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  furnished" 
for  "  did  equip." 

Fifty-eignth  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  fiimished" 
for  "  did  equip." 

Fifty  ninth  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  furnished  " 
for  "  did  equip." 

Sixtieth  count,  same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  furnished"  for 
"  did  equip." 

Sixty -first  count,  same  as  fifth  coiint,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  furnished"  for 
"  did  ©quip." 

Sixty-second  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "did  procure  to  be  furnished" 
for  "  did  ecjuip." 

Sixty-third  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  furnished" 
for  "  did  equip." 
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Sixty-fourth  count,  same  ab  eighth  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  furnished" 
for  "  did  equip." 

Sixty-fifth  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  ^'did  procure  to  be  fitted  out"  for 
"  did  equip." 

Sixty-sixth  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  **  did  procure  to  be  fitted  out" 
for  "  did  equip." 

Sixty-seventh  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  ^^  did  procure  to  be  fitted  out" 
for  "  did  equip." 

Sixty-eighth  count,  same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  fitted  out" 
for**  did  equip." 

Sixty-nioth  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  '^  did  procure  to  be  fitted  out"  for 
'*  did  equip." 

Seventieth  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "did  procure  to  be  fitted  out"  for 
"  did  equip." 

Seventy-first  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  fitted 
out "  for  "  did  equip." 

Seventy-second  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  "  did  procure  to  be  fitted 
out "  for  "  did  equip." 

Seventy-third  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "  did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  equipping,"  for  "  did  equip." 

Seventy-fourth  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  "  did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  coucemed  in  equipping,"  for  '*  did  equip." 

Seventy-fifth  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "  did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  coucemed  in  equipping,"  for  *^  did  equip." 

Seventy-sixth  count,  same  as  fourth  county  substituting  did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  equipping,"  for  "  did  equip." 

Seventy-seventh  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  equipping,"  for  "  did  equip." 

Seventy-eighth  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  equipping,"  for  "  did  equip." 

Seventy-ninth  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  "  did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  equipping,"  for  "  did  equip." 

Eightieth  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  "  did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  concerned  in  equipping,"  tor  "did  equip." 

Eighty-first  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  concerned  in  furnishing,"  for  "did  equip." 

Eighty-second  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  furnishing,"  for  "did  equip." 

Eighty-third  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  coucemed  in  furnishing,"  for  "did  equip." 

Eighty-fourth  count,  same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  furnishing,"  for  "did  equip." 

Eighty-fifth  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  concerned  in  furnishing,"  for  "did  equip." 

Eighty-sixth  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  concerned  in  furnishing,"  for  "did  equip." 

Eighty-seventh  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  aa- 
aist,  and  be  concerned  in  furnishing,"  for  "did  equip."    . 

Eighty-eighth  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  furnishing,"  for  "did  equip." 

Eighty-ninth  count,  same  as  first  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  concerned  in  fitting  out,"  for  "did  equip." 

Ninetieth  count,  same  as  second  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  concerned  in  fitting  out,"  for  "did  equip." 

Ninety-first  count,  same  as  third  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  concerned  in  fitting  out,"  for  "did  equip." 

Ninety-second  count,  same  as  fourth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  fitting  out,"  for  "did  equip." 

Ninety-third  count,  same  as  fifth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist,  and 
be  oonoemed  in  fitting  out,"  for  **did  equip." 

Ninety-fourth  count,  same  as  sixth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  fitting  out,"  for  "did  equip." 

Ninety-fifth  count,  same  as  seventh  count,  8ul)stituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  fitting  out,"  for  "did  equip." 

Ninety*6ixth  count,  same  as  eighth  count,  substituting  "did  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
and  be  concerned  in  fitting  out,"  for  "did  equip." 

Mnetg-serenik  count'— Aikd  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit.  William  Cowley  Mil- 
ler and  Thomas  Miller.  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,£ugene  Tessier, 
James  Bulloch,  Mattnew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston, 
Jacob  Williuk,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  and  very 
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many  other  persons  whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  nnknown, 
heretofore  and  before  the  making  of  the  said  8eizui*e,  and  after  the  third  day  of  July  in 
the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  before  this  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  May^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  wit,  Ratcliff,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of  her  Mcgestv 
for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  attempt  to  tit  out  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  with 
intent  and  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  divers 
and  very  many  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  government  over  part  of  a  certain  foreign 
people,  to  wit,  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  transport  ,or 
store-ship,  against  a  certain  foreign  state  with  which  her  Majesty  was  not  tnen,  to 
wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  war,  to  wit,  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided ;  whereby, 
and  by  force  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  to- 
gether with  the  said  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  became  and  was  forfeited. 

Ninety-eighth  count. — And  also  for  that  certain  persons,  to  wit,  William  Cowley  Mil- 
ler and  Thomas  Miller,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Eugene  Tessier, 
James  Bulloch,  Matthew  Butcher,  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston, 
Jacob  Willink,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  William  Thompson  Mann,  and  divers  and  very 
many  other  persons  whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  unknown, 
heretofore  and  before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  aftex  ^^^  third  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninet<»en,  and  before  this 
twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  within  a  certain  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  wit,  Ratcliff,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  without  any  leave  or  license  of 
her  Mfgesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out,  and 
did  procure  to  be  equipped,  furnished,  and  fitted  out,  and  did  knowingly  assist  and  be 
concerned  in  the  equipping,  furnishing,  and  fitting  out  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  with 
intent  and  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  for- 
eign states  styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  in  the  service  of 
divers  and  very  many  persons  exercising  and  assuming  to  exercise  the  y)ower8  of  gov- 
ernment in  and  over  certain  foreign  states  styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  and  in  the  service  of  divers  and  very  many  persons  exercising  and  assum- 
ing to  exercise  powers  of  government  over  part  of  a  certain  foreign  people,  to  wit,  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  against  and 
with  intent  to  cniise  and  commit  hostilities  against  a  certain  foreign  state  with  which 
her  Migesty  was  not  then,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  at  war,  to  wit, 
the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  against  citizens  of  a  certain  foreign 
state  with  whom  and  with  which  respectively  her  Majesty  was  not  then  at  war,  to 
wit,  citizens  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  contrary  to  the  form  of 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided ;  whereby,  and  by  force  of  the  statute  in 
that  case  made  and  provided,  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  the  said  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  and  the  materials,  arms,  ammunitions,  and  stores  belonging  to 
and  on  board  the  said  ship  or  vessel  became  and  were  forfeited. 

Wherefore  the  said  attorney  general,  on  behalf  of  her  Mtgesty,  prays  the  considera- 
tion of  the  court  in  the  premises,  and  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  her 
said  furniture,  tackle,  and  apparel,  may,  for  the  respective  reiisons  aforesaid,  severally 
remain  forfeited. 

WILLIAM  ATHERTON. 


Flea, 

IN  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

The  second  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

sixty-three. 

Her  Majesty's  attorney  general  and  Sillem  and  others. 

And  hereupon  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob  Willink,  David 
Wilson  Thomas,  and  William  Thompson  Mann,  who  claim  the  property  of  the  said  ship 
or  vessel  called  the  Alexandra,  and  the  furniture,  tackle,  and  apparel  belonging  to  and 
on  board  the  said  ship  or  vessel  to  belong  to  them,  by  Edward  Lee  Rowcline,  their 
attorney,  appear  here  in  court,  and  for  plea  to  the  said  information  say  that  the  said  ship 
or  vessel,  furniture,  tackle,  and  apparel  did  not,  nor  did  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any 
part  thereof,  become,  nor  are,  nor  is  the  same,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  part 
thereof,  forfeited  for  the  several  supposed  causes  in  the  said  information  mentioned,  or 
for  any  or  either  of  them,  in  manner  and  form  as  by  the  said  information  is  charged. 
And  of  this  the  said  claimants  put  themselves  upon  the  country.  * 

Whereupon  issue  was  joined. 
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Orden  far  payment  to  Clarence  E,  Yonge^  acHng  assistant  paymaster  of  the  Alabama,  signed 

by  Captain  Bulloch, — (Vide  p.  70  of  report) 

Liverpool,  May  1, 1862. 
Messrs.  Frazek,  Trexholm  &  Co.: 

Pay  to  the  order  of  C.  R.  Yonge,  assistant  paymaster,  on  acoount  of  officers'  pay,  forty 
pounds  three  shillings  and  ninepence. 

JAMES  D.  BULLOCH. 
£40  3s.  9d. 

Liverpool,  March  17, 1862. 
Messrs.  Frazer,  Trexholm  &.  Co.: 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  R.  Yonge,  on  account  of  officers'  pay,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

JAMES  D.  BULLOCH. 
JC236  2«.  6d, 
J.  D.  B. 


(  J.  D.  B.  1 
<  17  March.  S 
( Id  stamp. ) 


stamp. 

Liverpool,  June  2, 1862. 
Messrs.  Frazer,  Trenholm  &,  Co.: 

Please  pay  to  the  order  of  Clarence  R.  Yon^e,  assistant  paymaster,  forty-one  pounds 
ten  shillings  and  threepence,  on  account  of  otficers'  pay. 

JAMES  D.  BULLOCH. 
£41 108.  3d. 

Received  the  ahove  amount. 

C.  R.  YONGE. 

Livi:rpool,  June  24, 1862. 
Messrs.  Frazer,  Trenholm  &.  Co.: 

Please  pay  to  the  order  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Yonge,  assistant  paymaster,  on  account  of  offi- 
cers^ pay,  two  hundred  and  three  pounds  eight  shiUings  and  one  penny,  and  charge 
Your  obedient  serv^ant, 

JAMES  D.  BULLOCH. 
£203  89.  Id. 

Liverpool,  July  21, 1862. 
Messrs.  Frazer,  Trenholm  &,  Co.: 

Gentlemen  :  Please  pay  to  the  order  of  Clarence  R.  Yonge,  assistant  paymaster,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence,  on  account  of  officers' 
pay,  and  charge 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  D.  BULLOCH. 
£  154  178.  ed. 


Copy  instructions  and  warrant  to  Clarence  Bandolph  Yonge,  as  acting  paymaster  of  the  Ala- 
bama.— (  Vide  p.  72  of  Report.) 

Liverpool,  July  28, 1862. 

Sir:  Yon  will  join  the  Confederate  States  steamship  Alabama,  temporarily  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  W.  J.  Butcher,  and  proceed  in  her  to  sea.  The  Alabama  may  have 
to  cruise  several  days  in  the  British  Channel,  and  to  touch  at  one  or  two  ports.  During 
this  time  yon  are  strictly  enjoined  not  to  mention  that  you  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Confederate  States  navy,  but  you  will  simply  act  as  the  purser  of  a  private 
ship.  In  this  capacity  you  will  keep  account  of  all  money  paid,  and  you  will  assist 
Captain  Butcher  in  any  manner  he  may  desire.  Yon  have  been  provided  with  an 
invoice  of  everything  now  on  board  the  Alabama,  as  well  as  the  carso  shipped  on 
board  the  brig  Agrippina,  which  vessel  yon  will  meet  at  the  port  to  whicn  the  Alabama 
is  bound.  The  invoice  of  the  Agrippina's  cargo  gives  the  mark  and  number  of  every 
case  and  bale,  the  contents  of  each,  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  stowed. 
You  will  endeavor  to  make  yourself  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  invoices,  and  examine 
the  store-rooms,  so  that  you  w^ill  be  able  to  give  efficient  aid  in  getting  everything  in 
its  proper  place  when  the  transfer  of  stores  is  made.  When  the  Alabama  is  fairly  at  sea 
you  will  mix  freely  with  the  warrant  and  petty  officers,  show  interest  in  their  comfort  and 
welfare,  and  endeavor  to  excite  their  interest  in  the  approaching  cruise  of  the  ship ;  talk 
to  them  of  the  southern  States,  and  how  they  are  iignting  against  great  odds  for  only, 
what  every  Englishman  enjoys,  "  liberty."^  Tell  them  that  at  their  port  of  destination 
a  distingnished  officer  of  the  Confederate* States  navy  will  take  command  of  the  ship, 
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and  he  will  ask  tliein  to  ship  for  a  cruise  ia  which  they  will  have  the  most  active  ser- 
vice, and  be  well  taken  care  of.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  make  the  men  set 
speeches,  or  be  constantly  thlkine  to  them,  bat  in  your  position  you  may  frequently 
throw  out  to  leading  men  hints  of  the  above  tenor,  -which  will  be  circulated  upon  the 
berth  deck.  Seamen  are  very  impressionable,  and  can  be  easily  influenced  by  a  little  tact 
and  management.  When  Captain  Semmes  joins,  you  will  at  once  report  to  him,  and  act 
thereafter  under  his  instructions.  He  will  be  a  stranger  to  the  ship  and  crew,  and  will 
be  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and  embarrassment.  You  have  it  in  your  power 
to  smooth  away  some  of  the  difficulties  in  advance,  especially  in  having  all  the  stores 
and  cargo  of  the  ship  in  an  orderly  state,  and  the  men  settled  and  well  disposed,  and  I 
confidently  rely  upon  your  exertions  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things.  You  will 
consider  yourself  as' temporarily  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Butcher,  in  whom  I  place 
^eat  confidence,  and  by  strict  attention  to  your  duties  and  the  display  of  zeal  and 
judgment  in  their  execution  you  will  evince  a  just  appreciation  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
you,  and  will  prove  that  your  appointment  to  so  important  a  post  has  been  deserved. 
Wishing  you  every  success, 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  D.  BULLOCH, 
Commander  Confederate  States  Navy. 

C.   R.    YONGE, 

Acting  AasUtant  Paymaster. 

Liverpool,  July  30, 1862. 
Sir  :  By  virtue  of  authority  granted  me  by  the  Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  secretary  of  the 
navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  I  hereby  appoint  you  an  acting  assistant  paymaster. 
This  appointment  to  date  from  the  21st  day  of  December,  1861. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  D.  BULLOCH, 
Commander  Confederate  States  Navy, 
Clarence  R.  Yonge, 

Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Confederate  States  Navy. 


Abstract  of  proclamation. 
By  the  Queen— a  Proclamation.— C  Vide  p.  5  of  Report.) 

Victoria  R.: 

Whereas  we  are  happily  at  peace  with  all  sovereigns,  powers,  and  states; 

And  whereas  hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  certain  States  styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States 
of  America ; 

And  whereas  we,  being  at  peace  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  have 
declared  our  royal  determination  to  maintain  sf  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  in  the 
contest  between  the  said  contending  parties; 

We  therefore  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to  issue 
this  our  royal  proclamation ; 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  our  loving  subjects  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  in  and  during  the  aforesaid  hostilities,  and  to  abstain  from  violating 
or  contravening  either  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  in  this  behalf,  or  the  law  oi 
nations  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  their  peril. 

And  whereas  in  and  by  a  certain  statute  made  and  passed  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  Mtuesty  King  George  III,  intituled  ^' An  act  to  prevent  the  enlisting  or  engagement 
of  his  Mfgesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  a  foreign  service,  and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping 
in  his  M^jesty^s  dominions  vessels  for  warlike  purposes,  without  his  Majesty's  license/' 
it  is  amongst  other  things  declared  and  enacted  as  follows  (the  second  section  is  here 
given  at  length;  vide  Appendix,  page  139.) 

And  it  is  in  and  by  tne  said  act  further  enacted,  that  (the  seventh  section  is  here 
given  at  length ;  vide  Appendix,  page  142.) 

And  it  is  m  and  by  the  said  act  further  enacted,  that  (the  eighth  section  is  here 
given  at  leni^th;  vide  Appendix,  pa^e  143.) 

Now  in  order  that  none  of  our  subjects  may  unwarily  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  said  statute,  we  do  hereby  strictly  command  that  no  person 
or  persons  whatsoever  do  commit  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  statute,  upon  pain  of  the  several  penalties  by  the  said  statute 
imposed,  and  of  our  high  displeasure. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  warn  all  our  loving  subjects,  and  all  persons  whatsoever  enti- 
tled to  our  protection,  that  if  any  of  them  shall  presume,  in  contempt  of  this  our  royal 
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proclamation,  and  of  oar  high  displeasure,  to  do  any  acts  in  deroj^ation  of  their  duty  as 
sabjecta  of  a  neutral  sovereign  in  the  said  contest,  or  in  violation  or  contravention  of  the 
law  of  nations  in  that  behalf;  as  for  example,  and  more  especially,  by  entering  into  the 
military  service  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties,  as  commissioned  or  uon-com- 
missioned  officers  or  soldiers;  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines  on  board  any 
ship  or  vessel  of  Kar,  or  transport,  of  or  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  contending 
partiea ;  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines  on  board  any  privateer  bearing 
letters  of  marque  of  or  £rom  either  of  the  said  contending  parties ;  or  by  engaging  to  go 
or  goin/^  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  with  intent  to  enlist  or  engage  in  any  such  ser- 
vice, or  by  procuring  or  attempting  to  procure,  within  her  M^esty's  dominions  at  home 
or  abroad,  others  to  do  so ;  or  by  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  any  ship  or  vessel  to 
be  employed  as  a  ship  of  war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by  either  of  the  said  contend- 
ing parties ;  or  by  breaking  or  endeavoring  to  break  any  blockade  lawfully  and  actually 
established  by  or  on  behau  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties ;  or  by  carrying  offi- 
cers, soldiers,  dispatches,  arms,  military  stores,  or  materials,  or  any  article  or  articles 
considered  and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war,  according  to  the  law  or  modem  usage 
of  nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties;  all  persons  so 
offending  will  incur  and  be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal  consequences  by 
the  said  statute  or  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced. 

And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  all  our  subjects  and  persons  entitled  to  our  protection 
who  may  misconduct  themselves  in  the  premises  will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of  their 
own  wrong;  and  that  they  will  in  nowise  obtain  any  protection  from  us  against  any 
liabilities  or  penal  consequences,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high  displeasure 
by  such  misconduct. 

Given  at  our  court,  at  the  White  Lodge,  Richmond  Park,  this  13th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  in  the  24th  year  of 
our  reign. 

God  save  the  Queen. 


59th  George  III,  Chapter  69. 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  enliBtingor  ODj^a^ement  of  his  Ms^esty's  Hubjects  to  serve  in  foreign  service 
and  the  fitting  ont  or  eqnippiug,  in  his  M^vjesty's  dominions,  vessels  fur  warlike  purposes,  without 
his  Majesty's  license.    IJaly  3,  IBld.j—Vide  p.  3  of  Beport 

Whereas  the  enlistment  or  engagement  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  war  in 
foreign  service,  without  his  Majesty's  license,  and  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  and 
annin^  of  vessels  by  his  Migesty's  subjects,  without  his  Majesty's  license,  for  warlike 
operations  in  or  against  the  dominions  or  territories  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  poten- 
tate, or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or  over 
any  foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province,  or  against  the  ships, 
ffoods,  or  merchandise  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  or  persons  as  aforesaid, 
or  their  sabjects,  may  be  prejudici^  to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
this  kingdom ;  and  whereas  the  laws  in  force  are  not  sufficiently  effectual  for  prcvent- 
hig  the  same : 

Be  it  therrfore  enacted  hy  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
wnsent  of  the  Lards  spiritual  and  temporal^  aiid  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  a^sem- 
^lod,  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  an  act 
passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second, 
intituled  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  enlisting  his  Mi^esty's  subjects  to  serve  as  soldiers 
without  his  Majesty's  license;"  and  also  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  said  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  intituled  "An  act  to  prevent 
^  Majesty's  subjects  from  serving  as  officers  under  the  >Yench  King;  and  for  better 
enforcing  an  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  present  Mf^esty's  reign,  to  prevent 
the  enlisting  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  as  soldiers  without  his  Majesty's  license ; 
and  for  oblijdn^  such  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  as  shall  accept  commissions  in  the 
Scotch  brigaSle  m  the  service  of  the  states  general  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration;"  and  also  an  act  passed  in  Ireland  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  intituled 
''An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  the  enlisting  of  his  Majesty's  subjects -to 
Berve  as  soldiers  in  foreign  service  without  his  Majesty's  license ;"  and  also  an  act 
passed  in  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Second,  intituled  '^  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  his  Majesty's  subjects 
^m  entering  into  foreign  service,  and  for  publishing  an  act  of  the  seventh  year  of 
King  William  the  Third,  intituled  'An  act  to  prevent  foreign  education;'"  and  all  and 
every  the  clauses  and  provisions  in  the  said  several  acts  contained,  shall  be  and  the 
8*ine  are  hereby  repealed. 

,2.  And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted,  That  if  any  natural-bom  subject  of  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  without  the  leave  or  license  of  his  Miyesty,  his  heirs  or 
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Buooessors,  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  under  the  sign  manual  of  his 
Mfgesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  signified  by  order  in  council,  or  by  proclamation  of 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  shall  take  or  accept,  or  shall  agree  to  take  or 
accept,  any  military  commission,  or  shall  otherwise  enter  into  the  military  service  as  a 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer,  or  shall  enlist  or  ent-er  himself  to  enlist,  or 
shall  agree  to  enlist,  or  to  enter  himself  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  or  to  be  employed 
or  shall  serve  in  any  warlike  or  military  operation,  in  the  service  of  or  for  or  under 
or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any 
province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part 
of  any  province  or  people,  either  as  an  officer  or  soldier,  or  in  any  other  military 
capacity;  or  if  any  natural-bom  subject  of  his  Mfgesty  shall,  without  such  leave  or 
license  as  aforesaid,  accept,  or  agree  to  take  or  accept,  any  commission,  warrant,  or 
appointment  as  an  officer,  or  shsQl  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  shall  agree  to  enlist  or 
enter  himself,  to  serve  as  a  sailor  or  marine,  or  to  be  employed  or  engaged,  or  shall 
serve  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel 
used  or  fitted  out,  or  equipped  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  warlike  purpose,  in  the 
service  of  or  for  or  under  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  power,  prince,  state,  potentate, 
colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or  peraons  exer- 
cising or  assuming  to  exercise  tne  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  country, 
colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people;  or  if  any  natural-boru  subject  of 
his  Majesty  shall,  without  such  leave  and  license  as  aforesaid,  engage,  contract,  or 
agree  to  go,  or  shall  go  to  any  foreign  state,  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any 
province,  or  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  with  an  intent  or  in  order  to  enlist  or  enter, 
himself  to  serve,  or  with  intent  to  serve  in  any  warlike  or  military  operation  whatever, 
whether  by  laud  or  by  sea,  in  the  service  of  or  for  or  under  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign 
prince,  state,  potentate,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  in  the 
service  of  or  for  or  under  or  in  aid  of  any  person  or  pei'sons  exercising  or  assuming  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or 
part  of  any  province  or  people,  either  as  an  officer  or  a  soldier,  or  in  any  other  mili- 
tary capacity,  or  aa  an  officer  or  sailor,  or  marine,  in  any  such  ship  or  vessel  as  afore- 
said, although  no  enlisting  mcmey  or  pay  or  reward  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  in  any 
or  either  of  the  cases  aforesaid  actually  paid  to  or  received  by  him,  or  by  any  person 
to  or  for  his  use  or  benefit ;  or  if  any  person  whatever,  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  elsewhere,  or  in 
any  country,  colony,  settlement,  island,  or  place  belonging  to  or  subject  to  his  M^festy, 
shall  hire,  retain,  engage,  or  procure,  or  shall  attempt  or  ende-avor  to  hire,  retain, 
engage,  or  procure,  any  person  or  persons  whatever  to  enlist,  or  to  enter  or  engage  to 
enlist,  or  to  serve  or  to  be  employed  in  any  such  service  or  employment  as  aforesaid, 
as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  either  in  land  or  sea  service,  for  or  under  or  in 
aid  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province 
or  people,  or  fo**  or  under  or  in  aid  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to 
exercise  any  powers  of  government  as  aforesaid,  or  to  go  or  to  agree  to  go  or  embark 
irom  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  for  the  purpose  or  with  intent  to  be  so  enlisted, 
entered,  engaged,  or  employed  as  aforesaid,  whether  any  enlisting  money,  pay,  or  reward 
shall  have  been  or  shall  be  actually  ^ven  or  received,  or  not ;  in  any  or  either  of  such 
cases,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
being  convicted  thereof,  upon  any  information  or  indictment,  shall  be  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which 
such  ofiender  shall  be  convicted. 

3.  Provided  alwaySf  and  he  it  enacted^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend 
or  be  construed  to  extend  to  render  any  person  or  persons  liable  to  any  punishment  or 
penalty  under  this  act,  who  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  within  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  or  of  the  islands 
ofJersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  or  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  November, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  in  any  port  or  place  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  of  the  said  islands,  shall  have  taken  or  accepted,  or  agreed  to  take  or  accept, 
any  military  commission,  or  shall  have  otherwise  enlisted  into  any  military  service  as 
a  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer,  or  shall  have  enlisted,  or  entered  himself 
to  enlist,  or  shall  have  agreed  to  enlist  or  to  enter  himself  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  or  shall 
have  served,  or  having  so  served  shall,  after  the  said  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  continue  to  serve  in  any  warlike  or  military  operation, 
either  as  an  officer  or  soldier,  or  in  any  other  military  capacity,  or  shall  have  accepted, 
or  agreed  to  take  or  accept  any  commission,  warrant,  or  appointment  as  an  officer,  or 
shall  have  enlisted  or  entered  himself  to  serve,  or  shall  have  served,  or  having  so  served 
shall  continue  to  serve  as  a  sailor,  or  marine,  or  shall  have  been  employed  or  engaged, 
or  shall  have  served,  or  having  so  served  shall,  after  the  said  first  day  of  August,  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  used  or  fitted  out,  or  equipped 
or  intended  for  any  warlike  purpose ;  or  shall  have  engaged,  or  contracted  or  a$^:eed 
to  go,  or  shall  have  gone  to,  or  having  so  gone  to  shall,  after  the  said  first  day  of  August, 
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continue  in  any  foreign  state,  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  a  province,  or  to  or 
in  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  unless  such  person  or  persons  shall  embark  at  or  proceed 
from  some  port  or  place  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Aldemey,  or  Sark,  with  intent  to  serve  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  sSter  the  said  first  day  of  August,  or  shall  embark  or  pro- 
ceed from  some  port  or  place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  or  Sark,  with  such  intent  as  aforesaid,  after  the  said  first  da^  of 
lifovember,  or  who  shall,  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  within  the  said  United  King-   • 
dom,  or  the  said  islands,  or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen,  in  any  port  or  place  out  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  or  the 
said  islands,  have  hired,  retained,  engaged,  or  procured,  or  attempted  or  endeavored  to 
liire,  retain,  engage,  or  procure  any  person  or  persons  whatever  to  enlist  or  to  enter,  or 
to  engage  to  emist  or  to  serve,  or  be  employed  in  any  such  service  or  employment  as 
atbresaid,  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  either  in  land  or  sea  service,  or  to  go, 
or  agree  to  go  or  embark  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  intent  to  be  so  enlisted,  entered, 
or  engaged,  or  employed,  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  respectively  in  this  act  contained, 
anything  in  this  act  contained  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding ;  but  that 
alT  and  every  such  person  and  persons  shall  be  in  such  state  and  condition,  and  no 
other,  and  shall  be  liable  to  such  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  disabilities,  and  none 
other,  as  such  person  or  persons  was  or  were  liable  and  subject  to  before  the  passing  of 
this  act,  and  as  such  pei-son  or  persons  would  have  been  in,  and  been  liable  and  subject 
to,  in  case  this  act  and  the  said  recited  acts  by  this* act  repealed  had  not  been  passed 
or  made. 

4.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the 
peace  residing  at  or  near  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  where  any  offense  made  punishable  by  this  act  as  a  misdemeandr 
shall  be  committed,  on  information  on  oath  of  any  such  ofiense,  to  issue  his  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  offender,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  brought  before  such  justice,  or 
any  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom 
snch  oftender  shall  be  brought  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  offense  upon  oath,  and 
to  commit  such  person  to  jail,  there  to  remain  until  delivered  by  due  course  of  law, 
unless  such  offender  shall  ^ve  bail,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  justice,  to  appear 
and  answer  to  any  information  or  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  him,  according  to 
law,  for  the  said  offense ;  and  that  all  such  offenses  which  shall  be  committed  wiSiin 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England,  shall  and  may  be  proceeded  and  tried 
in  his  Majesty's  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster,  and  the  venue  in  such  case  laid 
at  Westminster,  or  at  the  assizes  or  session  of  o^er  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery,  or 
at  any  quarter  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace  m  and  for  the  county  or  place  where 
such  offense  was  committed;  and  that  all  such  offenses  which  shall  be  committed 
within  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  in 
his  Majesty's  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Dublin,  and  the  venue  be  laid  at  Dublin  or  at 
any  assizes  or  session  or  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery,  or  at  any  quarter 
or  general  sessions  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  or  place  where  such 
offense  was  committed ;  and  all  such  offenses  as  shall  be  committed  in  Scotland,  shall 
and  may  be  prosecnted  in  the  court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland,  or  any  other  court 
competent  to  try  criminal  offenses  committed  within  the  county,  shire,  or  stewartry 
within  which  such  offense  was  committed ;  and  where  any  offense  made  punishable  by 
this  act  as  a  misdemeanor  shall  be  committed  out  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  it  shall 
be  lawful  tor  any  justice  of  the  peace  residing  near  to  the  port  or  place  where  such 
offense  shall  be  committed,  on  information  on  oath  of  any  such  offense,  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  brought  before 
snch  Justice,  or  any  other  justice  of  the  peace  for  such  place ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  such  offender  shall  be  brought,  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  offense  upon  oath,  and  to  commit  such  person  to  jail,  there  to  remain 
till  delivered  by  due  course  of  law,  or  otherwise  to  hold  such  offender  to  bail  to  answer 
for  snch  offense  in  the  superior  court  competent  to  try  and  having  Jurisdiction  to  try 
criminal  offenses  committed  in  such  port  or  place;  and  all  such  offenses  committed  at 
any  place  out  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  and  tried  in  any 
superior  court  of  his  Mf^festy's  dominions  competent  to  try  and  having  jurisdiction  to 
try  criminal  offenses  committed  at  the  place  where  such  offense  shall  be  committed. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  ship  or  vessel  in  any  port  or  place  within 
his  Majesty's  dominions  shall  have  on  board  any  such  person  or  persons  who  shall  have 
been  enlisted  or  entered  to  serve,  or  shall  have  engaged  or  agreed  or  been  procured  to 
enliiit  or  enter  to  serve,  or  who  shall  be  departing  n'om  his  M^esty's  dominions  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  enlisting  or  entering  to  serve,  or  to  be  employed,  or 
of  serving  or  being  engaged  or  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state, 
or  potentate,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person 
or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any 
foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  either  as  an  officer,  soldier 
sailor,  or  marine,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of 
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the  principal  officers  of  his  Majesty's  cnstoms,  where  any  such  officers  of  the  castoms 
shall  be.  and  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  which  there  are  no  officers  of  his 
Majesty's  castoms,  for  any  governor  or  persons  having  the  chief  civil  command,  upon 
information  or  oath  given  before  them  respectively,  which  oath  they  are  hereby  respect- 
ively authorized  and  empowered  to  administer,  that  such  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid  is 
or  are  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  to  detain  and  prevent  any  such  ship  or  vessel, 
or  to  cause  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  detained  and  prevented  from  proceeding  to  sea  on 
her  voyage  with  such  persons  a.s  aforesaid  on  board :  Prwided^  neoertheless,  That  no 
principal  officer,  governor,  or  person  shall  act  as  aforesaid,  upon  such  information 
upon  oath  as  aforesaid,  unless  the  party  so  informing  shall  not  only  have  deposed  in 
such  information  that  the  person  or.  persons  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel  hath  or 
have  been  enlisted  or  entered  to  serve,  or  hath  or  have  engaged  or  agreed  or  been 
procured  to  enlist  or  enter  or  serve,  or  is  or  are  departing  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  intent  of  enlisting  or  entering  to  serve  or  to  be  employed,  or  of  servine, 
or  being  engaged  or  employed  in  such  service  as  aforesaid,  but  shall  also  have  set  forSi 
in  such  information  upon  oath  the  faet^  or  circumstances  upon  which  he  forms  his 
knowledge  or  belief,  enabling  him  to  give  such  information  upon  oath ;  and  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  convicted  of  willfully  false  swearing  m  any  such  information 
upon  oath  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  and  sufier  the  penalties  on  persons  convicted  of 
willful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the 
charge  or  commtod  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  shall 
knowingly  and  willingly  take  on  board,  or  if  such  master  or  other  person  having  the 
command  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  or'  any  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel, 
shall  knowingly  engage  to  take  on  board  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  been 
enlisted  or  entered  to  serve,  or  shall  have  engaged  or  a^eed  or  been  procured  to  enlist 
or  enter  to  serve,  or  who  shall  be  departing  from  his  Mtgesty's  dominions  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  enlisting  or  entering  to  ser^'e,  or  to  be  employed,  or  of 
serving,  or  bein^  engaged  or  employed  in  any  naval  or  military  service  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  such  master  or  owner  or  other  person  as  aforesaid  shadl  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  for  each  and  every  such  person  so  taken  or  engaged  to  be 
taken  on  board ;  and  moreover  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  so  having  on  board,  conveying, 
carrying,  or  transporting  any  such  person  or  persons,  shall  and  may  be  seized  and 
detained  by  the  collector,  comptroller,  surveyor,  or  other  officer  of  the  customs,  until 
such  penalty  or  penalties  shall  be  satisfied  and  paid,  or  until  such  master  or  person,  or 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  bail,  by 
recognizance  before  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  payment  of  such 
pentuty  or  penalties. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enactedj  That  if  any  person,  within  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  tne  seas,  shall,  without  the 
leave  and  license  of  his  Migesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid, 
equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  attempt  or  endeavor  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm, 
or  procure  to  be  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid,  assist, 
or  be  concerned  in  the  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of 
any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise 
any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  state,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any 
province  or  people,  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities  against  any  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or  against  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
any  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or  against  the  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  government  in  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country, 
or  against  the  inhabitants  of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
country,  with  whom  his  Majesty  shall  not  then  be  at  war ;  or  shall  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  any  settlement,  colony,  territory, 
island,  or  place  belonging  or  subject  to  his  Migesty,  issue  or  deliver  any  commission 
for  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  tne  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  as  afore- 
said, every  such  person  so  ofiending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  upon  any  information  or  indictment,  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  such 
ofiender  shall  be  convicted,  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  the  tackle,  apparel^ 
and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  which 
may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  ^all  be  foifeited ;  and  it  shall 
))e  lawfiil  tor  any  officer  of  his  Majesty's  customs  or  excise,  or  any  officer  of  his  Mf^esty's 
navy,  who  is  by  law  empowered  to  make  seizures,  for  any  forfeiture  incurred  unaer 
any  of  the  laws  of  customs  or  excise,  or  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  to  seize  such 
ships  and  vessels  aforesaid,  and  in  such  places  and  in  such  manner  in  which  the  officers 
of  his  Majesty's  customs  or  excise  and  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  navy  are  empowered 
respectively  to  make  seizures  under  the  laws  of  customs  and  excise,  or  under  the  lawa 
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of  trade  and  navigation ;  and  that  every^such  ship  and  vessel,  with  thetackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms,  ammuuition,  and  stores  which 
may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned 
ill  the  like  manner,  and  in  such  courts  as  ships  or  vessels  may  be  prosecuted  and  oon- 
^demned  for  any  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  tne  protection  of  the  revenues  of  customs 
*aud  excise,  or  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  by  changing 
those  on  board  for  other  guns,  or  by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war,  increase  or 
augment,  or  procure  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  be  knowingly  concerned  in 
increasing  or  augmenting,  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  cruiser,  or 
other  armed  vessel  which,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  any  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  was  a  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  m  the 
service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising 
or  ajBsoming  to  exercise  any  x)ower8  of  government  in  or  over  any  colony,  province,  or  part 
of  any  province  or  people  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  any  such  prince,  state,  or  poten- 
tate, or  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country 
under  the  control  of  any  person  or  persons  so  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  being  convicted  thereof,  upon  any  information  or 
indictment,  be  punished  by  hue  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  before  whiph  such  offender  shall  be  convicted. 

9.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  offenses  made  punishable  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  committed  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  prosecuted  and  tried  in  his  Majesty's 
Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster,  and  the  venue  in  such  case  laid  at  Westminster, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

10.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  inflicted  by  this  act  may 
be  prosecuted,  sued  for,  and  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in 
any  of  his  M^^esty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  or  Dublin,  or  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  or  m  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty's  attorney 
^cuieral  for  England  or  Ireland,  or  his  Majesty's  advocate  for  Scotland  respectively,  or 
in  the  name  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever ;  wherein  no  essoign,  protection,  privi- 
lege, wager  of  law,  nor  more  than  one  imparlance  shall  be  allowed;  or  in  every  action 
or  suit,  the  person  against  whom  judgment  shall  be  given  for  any  plenalty  or  forfeiture 
under  this  act  shall  pay  double  costs  of  suit ;  and  every  such  action  or  suit  shall  and 
may  be  bron$(ht  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  the  offense  committed,  and 
not  afterward ;  and  one  moiety  of  every  penalty  to  be  recovered  by  virtue  of  this  act 
shall  go  and  be  applied  to  his  Majesty,  nis  heirs  or  successors,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
the  use  of  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  first  sue  for  the  same,  after  deducting  the 
charges  of  prosecution  from  the  whole. 

11.  And  he  itfttriher  enacted,  That  if  any  action  or  suit  shall  be  commenced,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  against  any  person  or  persons  for  anything  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  act,  all  rules  and  regulations,  privileges  and  protections,  as  to  maintaining 
or  defending  any  suit  or  action  and  pleading  therein,  or  any  costs  thereon  in  relation 
to  any  acts,  matters,  or  thin^  done,  or  that  may  be  done  by  any  officer  of  customs  or 
excise,  or  by  any  officer  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  under  any  act  of  Parliament  in  force  on 
or  immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenues  of  cus- 
toms and  excise,  or  prevention  of  smuggling,  shall  apply  and  be  in  full  force  in  any 
such  action  or  suit  as  shall  be  brought  for  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act  in 
as  full  and  ample  a  manner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  privileges  and 
protections  were  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  this  act. 

12.  Provided  always,  and  he  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  subject  to  any  penalty  any  person  who  shall  enter 
into  the  military  service  of  any  prince,  state,  or  potentate  in  Asia,  with  leave  or  license, 
signified  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  governor-general  in  council  or  vice-president  in 
council  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  or  in  conformity  with  any  orders  or  regulations 
issued  or  sanctioned  by  such  governor-general  or  vice-president  in  council. 
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Act  of  Congress  with  notes j  (extracted  from  Dunlov^s  Digest  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  UnUeA 

States,    Ed.  1856.)— (  Vide  Report  pp.  4  aod  115.; 

Chapter  88. 

Alf  ACT*  in  addition  to  the  "  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crinu^s  againnt  the  United  States,"  Mid 

to  repeal  the  acts  therein  mentioned.    [April  i20, 1818.] 

That  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction 
thereof,  accept  and  exercise  a  commission  to  serve  a  forei^  prince,  state,  colony',  dis- 
trict, or  people  in  war,  by  land  or  by  sea,  against  any  prince,  state,  colony,  distnct,  or 
people  with  whom  the  United  Stat-es  are  at  peace,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self, or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be 
enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or 
people,  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of 
marque,  or  privateer,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  fined  not  exceedbig  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  three  years :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  who 
shall  transiently  be  within  the  United  States,  and  shall,  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war, 
letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  within  the  United 
States,  was  fitted  and  equipped  as  such,  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain 
another  subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,t 
who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or  eut«r  himself  to  serve  such 
foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people  on  board  such  vessel  of  war,  letter  of 
marque,  or  privateer,  if  the  United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  foreign 
prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and 
arm,  or  attempt!  to  tit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitt-ed  out  and  armed,  on  shall 
knowingly  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or$  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
with  in^utll  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreif^ 
prince  or  state, IT  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
against  the  subjects,  citizens^  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any 
colony,  district,  or  people**  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peiice,  or  shall  issue  or 
deliver  a  commission  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  any 
ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed  as  aforesaid,  every  person  so 

*  This  act  re-enacts  the  acts  of  1794,  ch.  50,  1797,  ch.  58,  and  of  1617,  ch.  58,  with  some  addition,  aad 
by  adding  the  words  *'  colony,  district,  or  people."    (7  Wheat.,  4H9.    The  Gran  Para.) 

The  object  of  the  laws  was  to  pat  an  eoa  to  the  slave  tratie,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves 
fbom  foreisn  conntries.    (11  Peters,  73,  United  States  v«.  The  ship  Garonne,  United  States  v».  Skiddy.) 

Slaves  of  Louisiana  taken  by  their  owners  to  France  in  1835,  ivnd  brought  back  with  their  own  oon- 
sent,  is  not  a  case  within  the  at^ts.    (11  Peters,  73,  Uuite<l  States  v»,  Skiday.) 

t  The  intent  most  be  a  fixed  one,  and  not  contingent,  au<l  formed  within  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  vessel  leaves  the  United  States.  (4  Peters,  445,  406,  United  States  vs.  Qoincy,  3  Dal.,  307, 
Moodie  w.  The  Alfred.) 

The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  sailing  of  armed  vessels  belonging  to  our  citizens,  out  of  our  ports,  on 
bond,  &c.,  that  they  will  not  be  employed  to  commit  hostilities  against  powers  at  peace  witu  us.  (6 
Pet«rs,  466,  Johnson.  J.) 

The  indictment  charnfed  the  fitting  out  of  the  Bolivar  with  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  people,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata; 
held,  that  although  tne  United  Provinces  were  recognized  by  the  Uuitod  .States,  that  the  charge,  under 
the  innuendo,  was  sufliciently  laid.    (6  Peters,  445,  467,  Unitivl  States  t».  Quiucy.) 

^An  effort  to  fit  out  will  satisfy  the  law.    (6  Peters,  445-464.) 

The  vessel  was  fitted  out  and  repaired  i^  Baltimore,  and  with  some  warlike  munitions  on  bond  given, 
sailed  for  St.  Thomas,  where  she  was  fully  armed  and  cruised  under  a  Buenos  Ayrean  commission. 
This  was  held  to  be  an  attempt.    (6  Peters,  445,  United  States  r«.  Quiucy.) 

§  Either  will  oonstitnte  the  offense.  (6  Peters,  445,  464,  United  States \}ft.  Quiucy.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  charge  the  fitting  and  arming. 

The  owner  is  liable  under  the  act,  if  he  authorised  and  superintende<l  the  fitting  and  arming,  without 
being  personally  present. 

It  IS  not  esseutful  that  the  fitment  should  have  been  completed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  even  equip- 
ment of  a  slave  voyage  should  have  been  taken  on  board  iu  the  port  of  the  United  States.  In  this  case 
pait  of  the  equipment  of  the  General  Winder  for  a  slaving  voyage  was  ship[>ed  on  another  vessel  for 
St.  Thomas,  and  then  transshipped  to  the  General  Winder. 

The  particulars  of  the  fitting  out  need  not  be  set  out  in  the  indictment ;  they  are  minute  acts,  incap*-, 
ble  of  exact  specification,  473,  475. 

The  indictment  should  allege  that  the  vessel  was  built,  fitted,  &c.,  within  the  jarisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  476, 477,  and  "with  intent  to  employ  the  vessel "  in  the  slave  trade ;  and  alleging  that  "  tke 
intent"  was  "that  the  vessel  should  be  employed  iu  the  slave  trade,"  was  not  sufiicient,  476.  (12 
Wheat.,  460,  United  St^at^^s  vs.  Gooding.) 

II  Although  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  cleared  as  cargo,  and  the  men  enlisted  as  for  a  mercantile 
voyage.    (7  Wheat..  471,  486.    The  Gran  Para.) 

it  That  is,  a  government  acknowledged  by  the  United  States.    (6  Peters,  467.) 

**  Note,t  Sec.  2.    . 
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offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  ten  thoosand  doUars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years;  and  every  such 
ship  or  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  materials,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  which  may  have  been  procured  for  the  building  and  equip- 
ment thereof,  shall  be  forfeited,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  use  of  tbe  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  if  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall,  without  the  limits 
thareoi^  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and 
armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  oe  coucemed  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming 
any  private  ship  or  y^asel  of  war,  or  privateer,  with  intent  that  such  shi^)  or  vess^ 
shall  be  employed  to  oruiae  or  commit  nostilities  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Umted  States, 
or  their  property,  or  s^U  take  the  command  of,  or  enter  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or 
Teasel  for  the  intent  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  any  interest  in  anjjr  sa<^  ship  or  vesseL 
with  a  view  to  share  iu  the  profits  thereof,  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
guQty  of  high  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  more  tnan  ten  thousand  aollars,  and  impris- 
oned not  ^  oim  than  ten  years ;  and  the  trial  for  such  offense,  if  committed  without  the 
ILmits  of  th^  -United  States,  shall  be  in  the  district  in  which  the  offender  shall  be  appre- 
hended or  first  brouf^t. 

Sec.  5.  That  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  increase  or  angpent,  or  procure  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  know- 
ingly be  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  force  of  any  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or 
other  armed  vessel,  which,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  within  tne  United  States,  was  a 
ship  of  war,  or  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  state, 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  or  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
aach  prince,  or  state,  colony,  aistrict,  or  people,  the  same  being  at  war  with  any  for- 
eign prince,  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  ^niom  the  United  States 
are  at  peace,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  by  changing  those 
on  board  of  her  for  guns  of  a  larger  caliber,  or  b^  the  addition  thereto  of  an^'  equip- 
ment solely  applicable  to  war,  every  person  so  ofiending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  oi  a 
high  misdemeanor,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  oe  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year. 

Skc.  6.  That  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  for,  any  military  expedi- 
tion or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  from  thence  a^inst  the  territory  or  dominions  of 
any  foreign  prince,  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  distnct,  or  people  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  [at]  pesice,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
dMoeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years. 

Skc.  7.  That  the  district  courts  shall  take  cognizance  of  complaints,  by  whomsoever 
instituted,  in  cases  of  capture  made  within  the  waters  of  the  united  States,  or  within 
a  marine  league  of  the  coasts  or  shores  thereof! 

Sec.  8.  That  in  every  case  in  which  a  vessel  shall  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or 
attempted  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  in  which  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser, 
or  other  armed  vessel  shall  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  in  which  any  military  expe- 
dition or  enterprise  shall  be  begun  or  set  on  foot,  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  pro- 
hibitions of  this  act ;  and  in  every  case  of  the  capture  of  a  ship  or  vessel  within  the 
jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the  United  States,  as  before  defined,  and  in  every  case  in 
which  any  process  issuing  out  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  disobeyed  or 
resisted  by  any  person  or  persons  having  the  cnstody  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser, 
or  otber  armed  vessel  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people, 
or  of  any  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  distnct, 
or  people,  in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part 
of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  possession  of  and  detaininfi^  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  prize  or 
prizes,  if  any,  m  order  to  the  execntion  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  this  act, 
and  to  the  restoring  the  prize  or  prizes  in  the  cases  in  which  restoration  shall  have  been 
adjudged,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on  of  any  such  expedi- 
tion or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  lu^ainst  the 
territories  or  dominions  of  ofiy  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  aistrict,  or 
people  with  whom  the  UnitedBt^tes  are  at  peace. 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person 
as  he  shall  einpower  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  compel  any  for- 
eign ship  or  vessel  to  depart  the  United  States  in  all  cases  in  wnich^  by  the  laws  of 
nations  or  the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  they  ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  owners  or  consignees  of  every  armed  ship  or  vessel  sailing  out  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  citizens  thereof,  shall 
enter  into  bond  to  the  United  States,  with,  sufficient  sureties,  prior  to  clearing  out  the 
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same,  in  double  the  amoont  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  on  board,  including 
her  annament,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  employed  by  such  owners  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  agamst  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign 
province  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  tne  United  States  are 
at  peace. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  collectors  of  the  customs  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  respectively, 
authorized  and  required  to  detain  anv  vessel  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and 
about  to  depart  the  United  States,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally  consist  of  arms 
and  munitious  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  snipped  on  boiml  or  other  circum- 
stances shall  render  it  probable  that  such  vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  by  the 
owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  oe  had  thereon,  or  until 
the  owner  or  owners  shall  give  such  bond  and  security  as  is  required  of  the  owners  of 
armed  ships  by  the  preceding  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  act  passed  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1794,  entitled  ''An  act  in  addi- 
tion to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  con- 
tinued in  force,  for  a  limited  time,  by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1797,  and  perpetuated 
by  the  act  passed  on  the  24th  of  April,  1800,  and  the  act  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  June, 
1797,  entitled  ''An  act  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  nrivateering  against 
nations  in  amity  with,  or  against  the  citizens  of,  the  United  States,^  and  the  act  passed 
the  3d  day  of  March,  1817,  entitled  "An  act  more  effectually  to  preser\''e  the  neutral 
relations  of  the  United  States,''  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  severally  repealed :  Pit>- 
videdy  nevertheless^  That  persons  having  heretofore  offended  against  any  of  the  acts  afore- 
said may  be  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  punished  as  if  the  same  were  not  repealed;  and 
no  forfeiture  heretofore  incurred  by  a  violation  of  any  of  the  acts  aforesaid  shall  be 
affected  by  such  repeal. 

Sec.  13.  That  nothing  in  the  foregoing  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion or  punishment  of  treason,  or  any  piracy  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


due  of  Moodie  vs,  the  Ship  Alfred,  see  3  DaUas,  307. — 1  CurMs  Decisions  of  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States,  p.  234.->(  r%de  Report,  Page  92.) 


Case  of  the  Saniissima  Trinidad  and  the  St.  Andre,  seized  hy  the  vessels  Independenda  del  8ud 
and  the  Altramdaf  see  7  Wheatan^s  Report  of  tne  Supreme  Cotvrt  of  the  tfnited  States,  pp» 
283,  355,  Ed,  1822.— (See  Report  p.  91.) 


Case  of  the  United  States  vs,  John  D.  Quiney,  see  6  Peters,  pp.  445,  469,  Ed,  1832.— <  Vide  Re- 
port page  114.) 
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In   the    Court    of    Exchequer    at    Westminster— Michaelmas    Term,    27th 

Victoria. 

Before  the  right  honorable,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  Mr. 

Baron  ChanneU,  and  Mr.  Baron  Pigott. 

'  The  Attorney  General  v.  Sillem  and  Others,  claiming  the  VesBel  Alexandra. 

Argument  on  opplioaHonfor  leave  io  move  for  new  trial  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  four 

*  day 8  of  term, 


Connsel  for  the  Crown :  The  Attorney  General,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Knight  j  The 
Solicitor  General,  Sir  Robert  Porrett  Collier,  Knight ;  The  Queen's  Advocate,  Sir 
Bob.  Josh.  Phillimore,  Knight,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.;  Mr.  Locke,  Q.C,  M.P.;  Mr.  T.  Jokes. 

Connsel  for  the  Claimants :  Sir  Hugh  McCalmont  Cairns,  Knight,  Q.C. ;  Mr.  Kars- 
lake,  Q.C;  Mr.  Mellish,  Q.C;  Mr.  Kkmplay. 

Solicitor  for  the  Crown :  Mr.  F.  J.  Hamel,  Solicitor  for  her  Majesty's  Customs. 

Solicitors  for  the  Claimants:  ilr.  E.  L.  Rowclipfe,  (Gregory,  Ro:sv'CLirFE  and  Co.,) 
London,  agents  for  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Hull,  Liverpool. 

Tuesday,  November  3,  1863. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  conrt  is  to 
take  the  peremptory  paper  the  first  thing  on  the  second  day  of  term,  hut  I  presume 
that  you  are  in  attendance  on  the  business  of  her  M^esty,  and  you  are  therefore  enti- 
tled to  pre-audience.    If  you  have  anything  to  move,  the  court  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Attorny  General.  I  thank  your  lordship.  My  lord,  I  have  come  here  to  apply 
to  your  lordshi]^  not  at  present  to  go  into  any  motion  which  will  involve  any  lengthened 
argument  or  discussion,  but  I  come  to  ask  your  lordships  to  give  me  a  longer  than 
the  ordinary  time  of  four  days  for  the  purpose  of  making,  if  it  should  become  eventually 
necessary,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General  vs.  Sillom,  which 
waa  tried  before  the  summer  assizes,  before  the  lord  chief  baron,  concerning  the  for- 
feiture of  the  ship  Alexandra.  It  will  be  in  his  lordship's  recollection,  and  indeed  it  is 
known  to  everybody,  that  ypon  that  occasion  his  lordship  laid  down  the  views  which 
he  thought  ought  to  govern  the  jury  as  for  the  construction  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
commomy  called  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  His  lordship  did  so  in  a  manner  which 
we  thought  was  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  persons  who  heard  it.  There 
was  no  difference  whatever  in  the  understanding  of  his  lord»hip'8  ruling  on  the  part  of 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  waa  viewed  other- 
wise by  the  counsel  for  the  claimants,  or  generally  understood  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  we  viewed  it.  At  the  end  of  the  trial,  and  before  the  verdict,  we  xnoposed 
in  the  usual  manner  and  complying  with  form  to  offer  exceptions  to  that  ruling.  We 
were  told,  however,  that  it  was*^  not  at  all  necessary  to  stand  upon  form.  His  lordship 
said,  "  I  will  accept  any  bill  of  exceptions  you  wish  to  tender.'*  And  accordingly,  after 
the  verdict,  but  not  before,  a  note  hastily  written  down  at  the  time  of  the  points  or  the 
priacipal  points  which  we  understood  to  be  laid  down  was  handed  in,  and  then  it  was 
said  bv  his  lordship  that  we  were  not  to  be  bound  by  what  passed  on  that  occasion ; 
that  time  might  be  taken  and  that  the  thing  would  be  settled.  My  lords,  of  course  we 
were  in  hopes  that  there  would  be  no  diificulty  at  all  in  settling  a  bill  of  exceptions. 
It  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance,  and  most  fit  to  be  raised  solemnly  by  exceptions, 
so  that  it  may  go  to  the  court  of  error,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  the  last  court  of 
appeal.  We  are  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  so  raised  and  so  determined,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  other  side  are  equally  so.  But  hitherto  there  have 
been  dijfficulties  in  arriving  at  any  form  of  exceptions  which  we  can  rely  upon  as  cer- 
tain to  receive  the  signature  of  your  lordship.  We  hope  that  those  difficulties  will  be 
overcome.  We  are  in  communication  at  the  present  time  with  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  who  have  in  their  possession  the  form  of  exceptions  which  we  now  propose  to 
endeavor  to  tender,  and  we  trust  that  an  agreement  may  be  arrived  at  between  our- 
selves and  the  opposite  counsel,  or  if  that  should  not  happen,  that  his  lordship  upon 
being  applied  to  at  chambers  in  the  usual  way  will  be  able  to  settle  such  a  form  of  bill 
of  exceptions  as  will  raise  the  real  question  to  be  determined  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  satisflftetory  to  both  parties  and  useful  to  the  public,  and  we  infinitely  prefer 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  I  myself  see 

*NoTB. — To  render  intelligible  the  frequent  reference  made  by  connsel  to  the  reports  of  the  trial,  it 
may  be  obaerved  that  two  copies  have  been  printed^  the  one  for  the  Crown  containing  an  appendix  and 
t«rmed  by  connsel  the  larger  copy,  and  the  other  for  the  claimants  termed  by  connsel  the  smaller  copy. 
There  is  no  substantial  duferenoe  between  the  two  reports,  the  rarianoe  consisting  chiefly  of  clerfou 
inaoennudes  for  the  most  part  rectified  in  the  larger  book. 
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no  prospect  whatever  of  any  change  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken  as  to  what  is  my 
duty  in  signing  the  bill  of  exceptions.  The  correspondence  between  me  and  the  late 
learned  attorney  general  probably  yon  may  have  seen. 

Mr.  ArroRNBY  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  But  yon  were  not  present  at  the  whole  of  the  trial,  and,  so  far 
from  my  laying  down  the  law,  as  the  bill  of  exceptions  tendered  to  me  assumes,  I  took 
particular  pains  to  avoid  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  I  had  originally,  during  the 
course  of  Sir  Hneh  Caims's  ar^ment.  undoubtedly  entertained  an  impression  (I  call . 
it  no  more)  that  all  the  expressions  of  ^'  equipping,  arming,  fitting,''  and  so  on,  probably 
meant  the  same  thing,  and  were  to  be  referrod  to  the  verbiage  of  a!h  act  of  Parliament, 
as  you  commonly  find  a  thing  called  ''  ship  or  vesse  V  the  statute  no  doubt  in  that  case 
meaning  precis^y  the  same  thing  by  the  one  and  the  other.  But  in  the  course  of  hia 
address  to  the  jury,  the  late  attorney  jzeneral  mentioned  a  case  the  name  of  which  I 
do  not  recollect.  I  think  it  is  in  5th  Curtis,  or  the  5th  volume  of  some  reports.  I 
could  refer  to  it,  but  it  is  not  desirable  now  to  take  up  the  time  by  doing  so,  and  that 
was  a  decision  in  an  American  court,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the 
decision  below  was  affirmed,  and  it  was  a  case  where  the  vessel  was  completely  pre- 
pared in  every  other  respect,  but  that  she  was  not  armed.  When  I  came  to  sum  up  I 
mentioned  tluftt  case  to  the  jury,  commended  it  so  fSur  as  to  say  that  I  adopted  it,  and 
left  it  to  them,  and  pointed  out  that  what  formerly  apparently  might  have  been  infer- 
red from  what  had  dropped  from  me  in  the  course  oi  the  address  of  counsel  was  not 
what  I  told  themw^as  the  law;  and  I  finally  left  the  question  to  them  in  the  alterna- 
tive, using  the  very  words  of  tne  act  of  Parhament,  '^  If  you  think  that  this  vessel  was 
armed  or  equipped  or  fitted  out.  .or  was  intended  to  be  armed  or  fitted  out  or  equip- 
ped, then  your  verdict  must  be  lor  the  Crown ;  if  not,  for  the  defendant."  Now.  tne 
attorney  general  presented  to  me  a  bill  of  exceptions,  by  which  I  purported  to  tell  the 
Jury  that  the  vessel  must  be  armed,  and  that  if  it  waa  not  armed  there  was  no  offense. 
I  not  only  did  not  so  tell  the  jury,  but  if  you  read  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  which 
were  furnished  to  me,  I  think  no  person  can  have  any  doubt  but  that  I  left  the  question 
as  I  am  now  stating.  But,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  probably  all  the  object  which  you 
have  in  view  may  1^  obtained  by  your  moving  without  reference  to  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions at  all.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no  point  reserved  at  the  trial,  so  as  to  give  you 
a  right  of  appeal  in  the  event  of  the  rest  of  this  court  concurring  with  me  in  the  direc- 
tion which  I  gave  to  the  jury.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  pledge  the  court,  but  certainly  it  would  be,  I  think,  very 
much  to  be  regretted,  however  unanimous  tnis  court  might  be,  if  wo  did  not  give  you, 
which  we  have  the  power  of  doing,  a  right  of  appeal  to  thd  superior  court. 

Mr.  Attornky  General.  I  understand  tiiat  your  lordships  have  no  power  by  the  act 
of  Parliament,  unless  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  understand  that  you  have  no 
power  at  aU. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord ;  I  misunderstood  what  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Jones,  said  to  me. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  We  have  the  power  of  ^antiuff  you  an  appeal,  and  I  must  say, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  however  unanimous  the  court  may  be,  and  however 
strong  the  opinion,  if  you  wish  to  have  an  appeal,  certainly  my  voice  would  be  in  favor 
of  ^ving  you  that.    It  would  not  then  be  a  privilege,  it  would  be  an  indulgence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship.  « 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  questions  concerned  are  so  important  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  members  of  the  court  take  the  same 
view. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  understand  the  difficulty  to  be  this,  that  the  common-law 
procedure  act  does  not  apply  to  a  proceeding  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  This  act  of  Parliament,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  assimi- 
lated Crown  proceedings  to  civil  actions,  does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  an  appeal 
from  making  absolute  or  discharging  a  rule. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  is  what  we  apprehend,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not  is  open  to  some  doubt. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  has  considered  that  point 
carefhlly,  (I  cannot  say  that  I  have,)  and  he  is  very  strongly  under  that  apprehension 
that  the  act  of  Parliament  does  not  reach  the  case. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  There  has  been  a  case  argued  here,  the  cose  of  a  writ  of 
intrusion  by  the  Crown,  and  the  point  has  been  slighUy  considered,  but  not  at  all 
argued  at  the  bar,  whethe^  if  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  bench,  such 
as  would  entitle  a  dissatlsned  party  in  an  ordinary  civil  action  to  appeal,  the  words  of 
the  act  are  large  enough  to  reach  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Of  course  it  would  be  extremely  important  that  that  point 
should  be  carefhUy  considered  before  the  suggestion,  which  has  been  so  kindly  thrown 
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out,  was  acted  upon.    No  doubt  I  fally  understand  that  your  loidsliips  would  be  quite 
'willing,  if  you  had  the  power,  so  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  At  the  same  time,  if  your  lordships  have  not  the  power,  of 
course  no  amount  of  good-will  on  your  part  could  enable  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweu.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  what  has  oceuired  to  me  as  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  course  which  you  suggest  is  this.  lou  are  apprehensiye  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  may  decline  to  si^  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  the  form  in  which  you  think 
be  ooght  to  sign  it.  But  then  if  you  come  and  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that 
he  directed  the  jury  in  conformity  with  your  notion  of  his  direction,  and  he  reports  to 
ns  that  he  did  not  so  direct*  of  course  we  should  grant  no  rule  for  a  new  trial  on  that 
g^und ;  so  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this  sort  of  difficulty,  that,  if  my  lord  will  not 
sign  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  the  form  in  which  you  require  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
ao  direct  the  jury,  neither  should  we  entertain  an  application  for  a  new  trial  on  that 
ground. 

Mr.  Attornbt  General.  I  do  not  know,  my  lords,  bnt  we  have  the  Utera  9onpta 
here,  and  I  was  not  aware  that  even  a  learned  Judge  was  able  to  interpret  his  own 
words  upon  a  question  of  new  trial  in  a  sense  different  from  their  plain  meaning. 

Mr.  Baron  Brascwell.  According  to  my  experience  (and  important  as  this  case  may 
he  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  deviate  from  it)  the  invariable  practice  is  to  take 
the  report  of  the  learned  judge  as  to  the  direction  which  he  gave  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  be  bound  by  the  practice,  no  doubt. 

Lord  Chibp  Baron.  I  have  read  the  short-hand  writer's  notes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  So  have  I,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  inquiry  with  respect  to  tbe  direction  to  the  jury  is  not 
whether  something  was  said  in  the  course  of  the  trial  from  which  somebody  may  infer 
something  else,  but  what  was  the  point  left  to  the  jury  t  Now,  this  is  the  summing  up . 
After  stating  some  of  the  evidence,  I  think  that  of  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  I  go  on 
thus :  '^  The  question  is,  was  there  any  intention  that  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  or  in 
any  other  port,  she  should  be,  in  the  lan^age  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  either  equipped, 
famished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  any  contest.'' 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  your  lordship  had  told  the  jury  before 
what  those  words  meant,  and  had  placed  your  interpretation  upon  the  act  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  must  entirely  deny  that;  unfortunately 
you  were  not  here  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  was  here  during  the  whole  of  the  summing-up,  my  lord — 
every  word  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  may  be.  ''That  there  was  a  knowledge  that  very  bkely 
she  would  be  so  applied  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  there  is  when  persons  send  powder. 


that  is  a  sufficient  matter.  But  u  you  think  the  object  really  was  to  build  a  ship  in 
obedience  to  an  order,  and  in  compliance  with  a  contract,  leaving  it  to  those  who 
'bought  it  to  make  what  use  they  thought  fit  of  it,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  for- 
eign enlistment  act  has  not  been  in  any  degree  broken.  I  leave  you  to  find  your 
verdict,  unless  you  wish  me  to  read  tiie  evidence  over  to  you.''  They  did  not  wish  to 
hear  the  evidence,  and  they  found  a  verdict  for  the  d^endants. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Of  course  vour  lordship  is  very  well  aware  that  that  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  summing-up,  of  which  we  have  a  note,  and  your  lordship  said,  after 
we  had  made  the  observations  "vniich  we  did  subsequently  to  the  verdict :  ''Mr.  Attorney 
General,  I  will  not  bind  vou  to  what  passes  on  the  present  occasion ;  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  now.  I  cannot  alter  the  thing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  a  very  accu- 
rate note  of  what  I  have  said." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  And  immediately  before  that,  my  lord,  I  said,  and  your 
lordship  made  no  observation  to  the  contrary :  "Your  lordsnip  said  the  words  were  the 
same — thai;  every  one  of  the  words  required  a  warlike  armament  at  Liverpool — that  is 
the  point.'' 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  you  will  find  was  distinctly 
ejmlained  in  the  course  of  the  summing-up.    I  will  read  you  the  passace. 

lir.  Attorney  General.  I  have  the  passage,  my  lord,  and  have  read  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  was  calling  the  jury's  attention  to  the  finding  in  the  case  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  adopting  it  as  the  law  for  the  present,  though  I  must  say 
that  personally  I  do  not  agree  with  it,  and  if  it  had  to  be  re-argued  in  the  courts  of 
this  country  it  would  not  be  found  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will,  with  your  lordship's  permission,  refer  to  the  passage 
which  yon  mention. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  question  now  is,  what  is  the  course  which  we  can  take  con- 
sistently witii  the  rules  of  the  court. 
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Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  is  so,  no  doubt.  My  lord,  we  are  moet  anxious^  and 
I  believe  that  the  other  side  are  equally  anxious,  to  raise  the  question  by  a  bill  of 
exceptions. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  believe  that  the  rule  here  is  this:  if  you  desire  to  move  for  a 
new  trial  upon  any  other  matter  than  a  point  of  law,  then  you  have  the  power  to  move , 
as,  for  instance,  if  you  wish  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  ought 
not  to  have  found  the  verdict  which  they  did  find,  the  court,  I  think,  would  entertain 
that  application;  but  if  you  wish  to  reserve  to  yourself  the  power  of  moving  upon  a 
point  of  law,  having  tendered  a  bill  of  exceptions  upon  some  other  point  of  law,  or  the 
same,  then  I  think  that  the  court  probably  would  not  yield  to  that  application. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  I  think  that  that  would  be  quite  against  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court.  The  application  which  I  wished  to  make  simply  was,  that  my  time 
for  moving  might  be  enlarged.  I  believe  that  on  both  sides  we  are  under  the  same 
impression,  that  something  was  ruled  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  statute,  and 
that  the  jury  found  their  verdict  under  the  influence  of  such  a  direction. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  that  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then  we  are  both  of  course  under  a  misapprehension;  but 
beinc  both  under  that  misapprehension,  and  the  point  supposed  to  be  ruled  being  one 
which  is  on  both  sides  considered  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
common  wish  of  both  sides  to  raise  that  point,  if  it  oe  possible,  by  bill  of  exceptions, 
and  we  hope  to  attend  your  lordship  in  the  usual  course,  in  order  to  have  such  a  bill  of 
exceptions  settled.  If  that  should  be  impossible,  then  of  course  I  shall  move,  but  in 
the  meantime,  hoping  that  it  may  not  be  impossible,  my  application  was  that  my  time 
for 'moving  n^ight  be  enlarged  beyond  the  first  four  days,  so  that  if  we  cannot  obtain 
your  lordship's  signature  to  a  bill  of  exceptions  raising  the  question,  then  I  may  move . 

Mr.  Baron  BrjIMWELL.  It  •is  a  very  technical  matter.  We  have  held  that  we  have 
not  the  ][»ower  to  allow  a  motion  for  a  neW  trial  to  be  made  after  the  four  days  in  a 
civil  case  by  the  express  words  of  the  act  of  Parliament.  The  way  in  which  that  has 
been  what  one  may  call  evaded  has  been  by  permitting  the  motion  to  be  made  and 
adjourned.  Then  there  is  this  difficulty;  that  if  you  move  for  a  new  trial,  having  ten- 
dered a  bill  of  exceptions,  you  must  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  do. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  do  not  know  wlietheryou  follow  the  technical  dlfflcultioB 
in  your  way. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Perfectlv,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  cannot  help  repeating  what  I  said  to  you,  that  supposinff 
vou  fail  in  procuring  my  lord'a  signature  to  the  bul  of  exceptions  on  the  ground  whicb 
has  been  alluded  to,  you  will  equally  fail  in  getting  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  upon  the 
same  ground. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then  at  all  events  we  should  have  the  decision  of  the  court, 
that  nothing  was  ruled  ui>on  the  late  occasion. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Ton  would  only  have  the  decision  of  the  court  to  this  effect , 
that  my  lord  had  so  reported,  and  that  they  adopted  that  report. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Would  it  suit  your  purpose,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  to  make  a , 
motion  now,  and  have  it  adjourned  upon  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  further  * 
argued  unless  the  bill  of  exceptions  is  not  signed  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Before  you  can  make  a  motion  at  all  the  bill  of  exceptions  must 
be  disposed  of,  as  it  is  upon  a  point  of  law. 

.  Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  perhaps  my  best  course,  after  what  has  fallen 
from  your  lordships,  is  this:  this  is  only  the  second  day  of  term,  I  will  come  here  again 
on  the  fourth  day  of  term. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  was  Just  going  to  suggest  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  In  the  meantime  we  will  examine  the  point  which  your 
lordship  has  been  so  good  as  to  suggest,  and  see  whether  we  can  possibly  bring  a  case 
of  this  description  within  the  terms  of  the  common  law  procedure  act. 

Wednesday,  November  4, 1863. 

Motion  to  apply  the  common  law  procedure  acUy  1852  and  1854,  and  the  rules  of  pleading  and 

praciioef  to  the  revenue  nde  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  I  attend  your  lordships  this  morning  in  conse- 
quence of  what  your  lordship  was  so  good  as  to  throw  out  yesterday,  which  has  re- 
ceived our  careful  attention  since,  and  we  find  that,  as  the  law  now  stands^  an  appeal 
from  any  order  refusing  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  making  a  rule  absolute  in  a  case  of 
this  description  upon  the  revenue  side,  could  not  be  granted;  but  that  it  is  in  your  lord- 
ship's power,  if  yon  should  think  fit  to  exercise  it  by  an  act  to  be  done  this  day,  to 
apply  the  common  law  procedure  act  so  that  an  appeal  would  be  competent,  because  I 
find,  my  lords,  that  by  the  26th  section  you  have  full  power. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  Allow  me  to  take  a  note  of  the  reference :  what  is  the  statute  t 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  22  and  23  Vict.,  cap.  21.  sect.  26,  The  Queen's  remem- 
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linuioer's  aot ;  and  yonr  lordships  will  excuse  m^appearing  to-day,  beoause  if  I  had  not 
done  so  it  would  have  been  too  late. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  your  right  to  appear  to-day  or  any  day  that  yon  think  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  require  it. 

Hr.  Attorney  General.  For  this  purpose,  my  lord,  no  other  day  would  have  done, 
because  this  is  the  last  day  on  which  it  would  be  possible  for  your  lordships  to  make 
each  an  order  which  would  be  available  with  respect  to  the  case  in  question. 

Hr.  Baron  Channell.  The  defect  is  not  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  but  in  the  rules; 
have  we  power  to  make  a  rule  f 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai*  Yes,  my  lord,  this  is  the  clause :  '^  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  two  or  more  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  from  time  to 
time  to  make  all  such  rules  and  orders  as  to  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  plead- 
ing on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court,''  and  as  to  some  other  things  "  as  may  seem  to 
them  necessary  and  proper,  and  also  from  time  to  time  by  any  such  rule  or  order  to  ex- 
tend, apply,  or  adapt  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  procedure  act,  1852, 
and  the  common  law  procedure  act,  1854,  and  any  of  the  rules  of  pleading  and  practice 
on  the  plea  side  of  the  said  court  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  said  court,  as  may  seem  to 
them  expedient  for  making  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  revenue 
side  of  the  said  court  as  nearly  as  may  be  uniform  with  the  process,  practice,  and  mode 
of  pleading  on  the  plea  side  of  such  court.^'  Your  lordships  recollect  the  clause  in  the 
common  law  procedure  act,  which  I  need  not  therefore  refer  to,  but  I  may  mention 
that  when  under  that  act  certain  rules  were  made  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1860,  not 
however  extending  quoad  hoc,  the  last  of  those  rules  was  in  these  terms :  '^  That  the 
foregoing  rules  shall  come  into  operation  and  take  effect  on  Wednesday  the  24th  day 
of  (%tober,  I860,"  the  date  of  the  order  being  the  22d  of  June,  "and  with  respect  to 
any  matter  of  proceeding  then  pending,  these  rules  may,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable 
to  any  step  or  proceeding  to  be  thereaner  taken,  be  adopted  and  applied  accordingly." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  act  which  says  that  any  interval  shall  elapse  between  the 
making  of  the  order  and  the  time  when  it  is  to  take  effect,  and  I  believe,  my  lords, 
that  this  is  the  oi^y  case  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  if,  therefore,  it  should  ^pear 
to  your  lordships  in  your  own  discretion  to  be  right  to  make  such  an  order  to-day,  it 
would,  in  my  humble  Judgment,  govern  the  case  in  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Why  eoiud  it  not  be  made  to-morow  f  I  admit  that  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  made  to-morrow. 

Hr.  Attorney  General.  .Your  lordship  may  be  quite  right. 

Lord  Cuuat  Baron.  Or  indeed  at  any  time. 

Hr.  Attorney  General.  What  had  occurred  to  me  was  this,  that  if  the  motion  were 
made  to-morrow,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  rule  would  have  a  retrospective 
effect  upon  a  motion  which  had  been  made  before. 

Hr.  Baron  Bramwell.  What  I  presume  my  lord  means  is,  why  could  we  not  make 
the  order  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  and  you  immediately  move. 

Hr.  ArroRNEY  General.  Yes,  that,  my  lord,  would  be  quite  the  same  thing. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  Hr.  Attorney  General,  that  we 
might  make  the  rule  at  any  time. 

&.  Attorney  General.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  is  in  your  lordships'  power. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  granted  to  the  court  to  make  all  such  rules  as 
may  seem  to  them  necessary  and  proper,  i  apprehend  that  we  might  make  the  rule  at 
any  time,  and  make  it  retrospective.    However,  it  is  safer  perhaps  to  avoid  that. 

Hr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  it  would  be  safer,  my  lord.  K  your  lordships 
thought  fit  to  make  the  rule,  I  think  it  would  be  safer  not  to  raise  that  question  as  to 
the  manner  of  making  it. 

[Their  lordships  consulted  together.] 

Hr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Hr.  Attorney  General,  those  rules  of  which  you  speak  were 
originally  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Queen's  remembrancer,  and  I  had  a^ood  deal  to 
do  with  the  settlement  of  them.  The  foot  is  that  the  omission^  or  rather  the  non-inser- 
tion of  a  rule  giving  a  power  of  i^peal  in  this  case,  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  those 
who  prepared  them.  It  was  thought  inexpedient  that  there  should  be  such  a  power. 
But  I  may  mention  that  I  was  not  aware  that  the  rules  had  not  made  that  provision. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  when  I  went  over  them,  and  nobody  called  my  attention  to  it, 
or  else,  as  at  present  advised,  I  should  have  thought  that  what  was  a  good  rule  in  an 
ordinary  civil  case  would  be  an  equally  good  rule  in  this  case ;  I  mean  in  a  revenue 
case ;  I  mean  in  cases  under  the  act,  so  tmit  it  must  not  be  supposed,  tf  upon  considera- 
tion we  should  insert  such  a  rule  as  that,  that  we  are  on  the  spur  or  the  moment 
reversing  anything  which  has  been  deliberately  done  by  the  court.  If  we  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  rule  as  that  ou^ht  to  be  made,  it  will  be  upon  our  atten- 
tion being  called  to  the  matter  for  the  first  time.  Whether  I  ought  to  have  noticed  it 
when  the  rules  were  under  my  consideration  is  another  matter,  but  I  certainly  did  not ; 
the  matter  did  not  occur  to  me  at  all,  but  the  omission  was  aeliberate  on  the  part  of 
those  who  originally  prepared  the  rules. 

Hr.  Attormby  General.  Perhaps  your  lordships  would  permit  me  to  say  that  of 
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course  I  have  not  mentioned  the  mattdPthis  morning  without  endeavoring  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  considering  whether  any  public  inconvenience  mieht  arise  in  other  casee 
from  making  such  a  rule,  and  my  strong  impression  is  that,  both  for  the  Crown  and  for 
the  subject,  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a  rule. 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  that  respect,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  I  should  have  concurred  in  any  mode  whatever  short  of  a  violation  of  principle 
which  would  have  given  effect  to  a  desire  to  appeal.  I  must  say  after  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  for  some  time,  sitting  in  this  court,  that  I  own  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  power  of  appeal  in  revenue  cases,  as  well  as  in  any  other  case ; 
there  ought  to  be,  and  at  all  events  there  ou^ht  to  be  a  power  in  the  court  to  grant  an 
appeal  if  it  is  applied  for,  and  if  the  court  thinks  that  is  a  fit  case  for  an  appeal ;  at  least 
there  ought  to  be  that  power  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  I  confess  that  I  very  strongly  concur  in  that.  It  is  very  much 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  legidation  which  has  put  petitions  of  right  on  the  foot  of  ordi- 
nary actions  and  given  c^rts  to  the  snbject  against  the  Crown ;  I  think  it  very  extra- 
ordmary  that  there  should  not  be  appeals  in  these  oases  as  well  as  in  civil  actions. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  rules  were  framed  by  the  Queen's  remembrancer  in  their 
present  shape,  whether  with  the  concurrence  of  the  law  officers  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  The  solicitor  for  the  revenue. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  presume  that  sume  person  representing  the  government  in 
matters  of  revenue  waa  a  party  to  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  They  were,  and  m  truth  it  was  their  apprehending  great 
danger  from  this  power  of  appeiEj  which  caused  the  rule  not  to  be  iniBcrted. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attomev  General,  the  result  of  your  application  this  morning 
I  take  to  be  this.  The  court  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  view  of  what  ought  to  be, 
but  it  would  be  better  for  the  court  to  adjourn  a  little  earlier  than  usual  to-day,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  rule  onght  to  be  made.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  a  huny ;  as  my  brother  Bramwelihaa  said,  ''on  the  spur  of  the  moment.''  We 
shall  consider  it,  and  I  own  I  anticipate  we  shall  make  that  alteration.  We  had  better 
let  you  know  whether  such  an  alteration  may  be  made.  If  it  be  made  vou  will  be  here 
to-morrow  morning  I  presume  to  move  simply  for  a  new  trial  on  all  tibe  grounds  that 
may  occur  to  you. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Tes,  my  lord,  if  your  lordships  make  such  a  rule  there  will 
be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  do  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  that  that  would  be  the  better  course  to  adopt,  because 
it  would  leave  open  to  you  every  objection  which  may  reasonably  be  presented  as  to 
what  passed  at  the  trial,  and  as  to  what  might  have  misled  the  Jury,  although  there 
was  no  intention  to  mislead  them,  and  posubly  even  no  error,  though  what  was  said 
may  not  be  free  from  the  objection  that  it  might  have  been  made  more  clear;  all  that 
I  think  ought  to  be  open  to  you.    That  would  not  be  open  upon  a  bill  of  exceptions. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  l  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship,  and  if  your  lordahipe 
should  make  such  a  rule  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  course  which  we  shall  take ; 
if  not,  of  course  we  shall  consider  as  far  as  we  have  time  and  opportunity  what  course 
to  pursue. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Unfortunately  I  was  in  communication  with  the  attorney  gen- 
eral only,  and  not  with  any  other  law  officer  of  the  Crown  I  mean  during  the  last  cir- 
cuit when  we  were  dicsussing  the  case.  It  had  occurred  to  me  that  ir  the  attorney 
general  had  not  resigned,  and  I  own  that  I  had  some  intention  of  suggesting  to  him  the 
propriety  of  abandoning  the  bill  of  exceptions,  and  moving  upon  any  point  which  he 
thought  presented  a  fair  subject  for  a  motion.  Now  that  the  unpediment  which  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  may  be  removed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  this  proceeding  being 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  any  other  proceeding  in  the  court,  undoubtedly  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial  with  an  appeal  is  a  fikr  better  thing  than  a  bill  of  exceptions. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  O  yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  A  bill  of  exceptions  is  oonnled  with  various  old  technicalities 
which  perhaps  under  a  better  and  more  enlightenea  imstem  may  be  got  rid  of;  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  better  course  would  not  oe  to  make  an  applicanon  for  a  new  trial 
always  the  snbject  of  an  appeal,  at  all  events  if  the  court  think  fit,  and  probably  this 
ma^  be  the  means  of  getting  lia  altogether  of  a  very  old  and  I  think  not  a  very  con- 
venient mode  of  correcting  fiie  errors  of  a  Judge  in  the  course  of  a  trial. 

The  court  then  made  the  following  rules: 

court  of  exchequer— revenue  side. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  26th  section  of  the  23  and  93  Vict., 
cap.  31,  intituled  An  act  to  regulate  the  office  oi  Queen's  remembrancer  and  to  amena 
the  practice  and  procedure  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  '^It  is 
ordered  that  the  following  provisions  of  the  common  law  piocedure  act,  1654,  be 
extended,  applied,  and  adapted  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  and 
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also  that  the  following  rales  as  to  giving  bail  in  cases  of  appeal  shall  bo  in  force  on  the 
revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer : 

1.  ''In  all  cases  of  rules  to  enter  a  verdict  or  nonsuit  upon  a  point  reserved  at  the 
trial ;  if  the  rule  to  show  cause  be  refused  or  granted  and  then  discharged  or  made 
abeolute,  the  party  decided  against  may  appeal. 

2.  ''  In  all  cases  of  motions  for  a  new  trial  upon  the  ground  that  the  judge  has  not 
ruled  accordinfi"  to  law,  if  the  rule  to  show  cause  be  rerased,  or  if  granted  be  then  dis- 
charged or  made  absolute,  the  party  decided  against  may  appeal  provided  any  one  of 
the  Judges  dissent  from  the  rule  being  refused,  or  when  granted  being  discharged  or 
made  absolute,  as  the  case  maybe,  or  provided  the  court  in  its  discretion  think 'fit  that 
an  appeal  should  be  allowed,  provided  that  where  the  application  for  a  new  trial  is  upon 
matter  of  discretion  only,  as  on  the  ground  that  the  venlict  was  against  the  weight  of 
evidence  or  otherwise,  no  such  appesu  shall  be  allowed. 

3.  "The  Court  of  Error,  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be 
courts  of  appeal  for  this  purpose. 

4.  "No  appeal  ahaXL  be  allowed  unless  notice  thereof  be  given  in  writing  to  the  oppo- 
site party  or  his  attorney  and  to  the  Queen's  remembrancer  within  four  days  after  the 
decision  complained  of,  or  such  further  time  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court  or  a  judge. 

5.  "The  appeal  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  upon  a  case  to  be  stated  oy  tne 
parties,  (and  in  case  of  difference  to  be  settled  by  the  court  or  a  Judge  of  the  court 
appealed  from)  in  which  case  shall  be  set  forth  so  much  of  the  pleaaings  evidence  and 
the  nding  or  Judgment  objected  to  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  question  for  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeal. 

6.  "When  the  appeal  is  from  the  refusal  of  the  court  below  to  grant  a  rule  to  show 
cause,  and  the  court  of  appeal  grant  such  rule,  such  rule  shall  be  argued  and  disposed 
of  in  the  court  of  appeal. 

7.  "The  court  of  appeal  shall  give  such  Judgment  as  ought  to  have  been  given  in  the 
court  below,  and  all  such  fhrther  proceeding  may  be  taken  thereupon  as  if  the  Judgment 
had  been  given  by  the  court  in  wnich  the  recora  originated. 

8.  "The  court  of  appeal  shall  have  power  to  af^udge  payment  of  costs  and  to  order 
restitution,  and  they  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  tne  court  of  error  in  respect  of 
awarding  process,  and  otherwise. 

9.  "Upon  an  award  of  a  trial  de  novo  by  the  court,  or  by  the  court  of  error  upon  mat- 
ter appearing  upon  record,  error  may  at  once  be  brought;  and  if  the  Judgment  in  such 
or  any  other  case  be  affirmed  in  error  it  shall  be  lawfm  for  the  court  of  error  to  a^juQge 
Costs  to  the  defendant  in  error. 

10.  "When  a  new  trial  is  granted  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  evi- 
dence, the  costs  of  the  first  trial  shall  abide  uie  event  unless  the  court  shall  otherwise 
order. 

11.  "Upon  motions  founded  upon  affidavits  it  shall  be  lawfhl  for  either  party,  with 
leave  of  the  court  or  a  Judge,  to  make  affidavits  in  answer  to  the  affidavits  of  the  oppo- 
site party  upon  anv  new  matter  arising  out  of  such  affidavits,  subject  to  all  such  rules 
as  shall  hereafter  be  made  respecting  such  affidavits. 

12.  "  Notice  of  an  appeal  shall  be  a  stay  of  execution,  provided  that  within  eight  days 
after  the  decision  complainod  of,  or  before  execution  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  bul  to  pay 
the  sum  recovered  and  costs,  or  to  pay  costs  when  adjudged,  be  given  in  like  manner 
and  to  the  same  amount  as  bail  in  error  is  required  to  be  given  under  the  rules  of  this 
court,  made  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1860,  or  as  near  thereto  as  may  be  applicable,  pro- 
that  such  bail  shall  not  be  necessaiy  to  stay  execution  in  cases  where  the  appellant  is 
tiie  Crown,  the  attorney  general  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  or  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  the 
IXuke  of  Cornwall  for  tne  time  being. 

"The  foregoing  rales  shall  come  into  operation  and  take  effect  forthwith,  and  apply 
to  every  cause,  matter,  and  proceeding  now  pending. 

^         ^         ^  "FBED  POLLOCK. 

"G.  BRAMWELL. 
"W.  F.  CHANNELL. 
"O.  PIGOTT. 

"Dated  the  4th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863.^' 

Tbcrsday,  November  5, 1663. 
MoUonfor  rule  to  show  oause  why  there  should  not  he  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Attobnky  General.  My  lords,  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General  vs,  Sillem, 
which  waa  an  information  arising  out  of  the  seiasure  of  the  ship  Alexandra  upon  the 
5th  of  April  last  by  the  Crown  for  a  violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  I  have 
humbly  to  move  your  lordships  for  a  rule  to  diow  cause  why  there  should  not  be  a  new 
trial,  on  the  ^und  of  misdirection  by  the  learned  judge,  and  also  upon  the  ground 
that  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence. 

1^.  Bason  -Brakwbll.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  order  that  ^bere  be  no  mistake,  let 
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it  be  cleaiiy  undentood  that  you  move  on  the  ground  of  misdireotioiiy  and  that  the 
bill  of  exceptions  is  abandoned. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bra^iw^ell.  Let  it  further  be  understood,  if  you  please,  that  we  must 
take  my  lord's  report  of  what  he  directed,  and  act  upon  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  I  understood  also. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  And  further,  supposing  that  upon  the  ground  of  the  verdict 
being  unsatisfactory  for  any  reason,  we  in  our  discretion  grant  or  refuse  the  rule,  no 
appeal  will  be  from  it  under  the  rules  which  we  announced  yesterday. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Unless  your  lordships  think  fit  to  grant  one. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Nay,  there  is  no  appeal  except  upon  a  matter  of  law.  If 
we  should  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  misdirection,  but  that  nevertheless  the  Ju^ 
may  have  acted  upon  some  wrong  opinion,  and  grant  a  new  trial  upon  that  ground,  it 
would  not  be  competent  to  the  defendant  to  appeaL  On  the  other  nand,  if  we  should 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  refuse  the  rule,  and  you  should  desire  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  court  of  error  upon  that  question,  it  would  not  be  open  to  you  to  do  so.  I  wish 
to  state  for  my  own  part,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  for  my  lord  and  my  brethren,  that 
it  is  desirable  that  those  three  matters  should  be  clearly  understood,  namely,  that  you 
abandon  your  bUl  of  exceptions,  that  we  take  my  lord's  report  of  the  direction,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  our  decision  by  either  side,  except  upon  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  entirely  bound  by  that.  Of  course,  when  I  speak  of 
misdirection,  your  lordships  wiU  understand  me  to  include  in  that  both  of  these  prop- 
ositions, wliicn  I  perceive  from  the  books  have  been  grounds  upon  which  new  trials 
have  been  granted  in  various  cases,  namely,  the  omission  to  give  a  proper  direction, 
and  also  sucn  a  direction  which  in  one  sense  might  have  been  justified,  but  which,  as 
it  was  given,  had  a  tendency  to  mislead,  and  my  liave  misled,  the  jury. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  will  first  state  to  your  lordships  the  way  in  which  the  question 
arose.  The  information  was  ^ed  by  the  Crown  after  the  seizure  which  had  taken  j>lace 
in  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons,  or  Mr.  Miller,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  a  ship-builder 
there;  the  information  was  filed  upon  the  25th  of  Mav.  There  were  ninety-eiffht 
counts  in  that  information,  the  great  number  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  rather 
complicated  structure  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of  Paruament  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
In  substance  it  charged  the  persons  whom  I  am  going  to  mention,  and  other  persons 
unknown,  with  various  acts  against  the  seventh  section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act. 
The  persons,  my  lord,  so  charged  upon  the  face  of  the  record  were  these,  the  members 
of  the  firm  of  Miller  and  Sons,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  that  firm,  (I  believe  it  turned 
out  and  was  stated  in  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Miller  carried  on  business  alone,)  who  were 
the  builders  of  the  vessel,  and  in  whose  yard  she  was  when  she  was  seized — ^in  whose 
actual  possession  was  she  when  she  was  seized^  the  firm  of  Fawcett  and  Company,  who 
are,  I  believe,  manufacturers  of  machinery  at  Liverpool,  who  came  forward  as  the  claim- 
ants, and  said  that  the  vessel  was  theirs,  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company, 
whom  we  proved,  as  your  lordships  will  nnd  by  the  evidence,  to  be  the  general  agents 
for  the  business  of  the  Confederate  States  (so  called)  of  America  at  Liverpool,  a  person 
named  James  Bulloch,  or  Captain  Bulloch,  who  was  a  special  agent  of  those  States  at 
Liverpool  for  their  belligerent  business,  and  a  person  named  Tessier,  also  employed  in 
that  business.  Those  two  individuals,  Bulloch  and  Tessier,  and  those  three  firms.  Mil- 
ler and  Sons,  Fawcett  and  Company,  and  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  with  other 
persons  unknown,  were  all  charged  in  every  count  of  the  information  with  the  different 
acts  in  violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  which  were  alleged. 

Now  the  separate  counts,  my  lords,  were  founded  upon  the  language  of  the  seventh 
section,  to  which  I  will  just  shortly  refer  your  lordships  at  the  outset,  not  offering  any 
argument  upon  it  at  present,  but  merely  that  its  structure  should  be  observed.  The 
seventh  section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  is  this — "If  any  person  within  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
shall,  without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Mi^esty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  ob- 
tained as  aforesaid,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm"  in  the  di^unctive. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Have  vou  an  abstract  of  the  information  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have,  my  lord ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  in  a  shape  not 
very  ready  accessible  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  it  will  answer  my  purpose ;  there  was  one  handed  up  to  me, 
which  I  have  somehow  mislaid. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  should  think  one  might  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever 
offense  was  in  the  act  was  included  in  the  information,  there  being  ninety-eight  counts. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gbnebal.  Yes.  I  think  your  lordships  may  take  that  for  granted. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  should  like  to  nave  a  copy  of  the  abstract. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  a  copy  of  any  abstract. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  could  take  one  of  the  solicitor  genenkl's. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  have  not  a  separate  abstract 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Has  any  gentleman  one. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  probably  this  will  do,  my  lord.    My  learned 
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friend  Mr.  Jonee  lias  one.  (The  same  was  handed  up  to  his  lordship.)  My  lords,  per- 
haps without  going  into  too  nuich  detail,  I  may  state  in  a  few  woids  that  you  will  find 
in  tho  clause  of  the  act  these  different  heads,  which  were  all  taken  by  the  infonnation— 
first  equipping,  then  furnishing,  then  fitting  out:  we  did  not  charge  arming. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  the  very  pomt  which  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai^  We  did  not  ohar^  arming. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  was  not  quite  certain,  but  my  recollection  was  that  arming 
^-as  not  charged  at  all  in  the  information. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Nothing  was  charged  but  equipping,  fitting,  and  fumishing. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generajl.  Equipping,  fumishinff,  and  fitting  out  were  charged. 

Mr.  Baron  Channsll.  Each  separately  charged  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Each  separately  clu^rged.  Then,  my  lords,  attempting  or 
endeavoring  to  equip,  attempting  or  endeavoring  to  furnish,  attempting  or  endeavoring 
to  fit  out,  were  also  each  separately  charged ;  then  procuring  in  like  manner^  then 
knowingly  aiding,  assisting,  or  beiuK  concerned  in  like  manner,  each  of  those  m  the 
disjunctive  being  made  a  separate  offense  by  the  statue.  And,  my  lords,  I  ask  particu- 
lar attention  to  this,  because  we  humbly  think  that  the  learned  Jud^e  at  the  trial 
entirely  overlooked  the  existence  in  the  act  of  Parliament  of  provisions  against 
attempting,  or  endeavoriii^,  or  procuring,  or  knowingly  aiding,  assisting,  and  so  on, 
and  addressed,  if  not  his  mind,  at  all  events  his  observations,  entirely  to  the  notion  of 
a  complete  equipping,  fumishing,  or  fitting  out  in  the  sense  which  his  lordship  consid- 
ered that  those  wor&  ought  to  bear.  Of  course  we  charse  in  each  case  that  tnese  acts 
were  done  with  the  intent  mentioned  in  the  statute,  wmch  I  apprehend  will  be  found 
by  your  lordships  to  be  the  gist  of  the  offense,  the  prohibited,  intent,  which  is  this 
"  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  fomigp.  colony,  province,  or  part  of 
any  province  or  x>eople,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising,  or  assuming  to  exercise, 
any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  state,  colony,  province,  or  part  ox 
any  province  or  people ;"  the  words  follow, ''  as  a  transport  or  store-ship."  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  vessel  fell  within  these  woi^,  **  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  against  any  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  &o.,  with  wh<Mn  Ms  Majesty 
shall  not  then  be  at  war."  That  was  the  charge  made  by  the  information,  and,  my 
lords,  it  was  met  by  a  claim  put  in  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Fawoett,  Preston  and  Companv, 
the  en^neers  whom  I  have  mentioned  at  Liverpool,  who  traversed  generally  the  whole 
of  the  information,  supportingtheir  loeua  standi  in  the  maimer  which  the  customs  con- 
solidation act  provides  for.  The  act  is  the  16  and  17  Yiotoria,  cajp.  107,  section  30SK 
which  j^rovides  this:  '^That  no  claim  nor  appearance  shall  be  pernutted  to  be  entered 
to  any  information  filed  for  the  forfeiture  of  any  ship  or  goods  seized  for  any  cause  of 
forfeiture  and  returned  into  any  court,  unless  such  claim  or  appearance  be  made  by  or 
in  the  true  and  real  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  such  ship  or  goods, 
describing  the  place  of  residence  and  the  business  or  profession  of  such  owner  or  pro- 
prietor ;  and  it  such  person  shall  reside  at  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or  within  the 
liberties  thereof,  oath  shall  be  made  by  him  before  one  of  tne  Judges  of  ihe  court  into 
which  the  said  uiip  or  goods  are  returned,  or  in  which  such  information  is  filed,  that 
the  said  ship,  boat,  or  goods  was  or  were  his  propejrty  at  the  time  of  the  seizure ;  out  if 
such  person  shall  reside  elsewhere,"  (which  was  this  case,  for  in  this  case  the  claimants 
resided  at  Liverpool,)  **  then  oath  shall  be  made  bv  the  attorney  by  whom  such  claim 
or  appearance  shall  be  entered^  that  he  has  full  authority  from  such  owner  to  enter  the 
same,  and  that  to  the  beet  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  such  ship  or  goods  were  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure  thereof  the  hona  fide  property  of  the  person  in  whose  name  such 
claim  or  appearance  is  entered;"  so  that,  to  give  a  loous  standi  under  the  statute,  and  to 
guard  against  merely  fictitious  claims  by  persons  having  no  interest  whatever 
which  can  be  bona  fide  put  forward  or  idleged.  In  this  case  an  affidavit  of  the  attorney 
was  required,  and  was  made— that  he  believed  that  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  these 
eentlemen  were  the  bona  fide  owners.  Of  course  it  was  only  an  affidavit  to  secure  m 
wens  standi  in  curia  ;  it  would  not  for  any  other  purpose  be  evidence  as  to  the  droum- 
stances,  if  they  should  become  material,  connected  with  the  ownership. 

My  lord%  I  now  come  to  the  evidence  which  was  given  at  the  trial,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  convenient,  having  mentioned  the  grounds  on  which  I  move,  that  I  should 
invert  the  order  of  opening  the  case,  and  should  state  to  your  lordships  the  effect  of  the 
evidence,  applying  it  to  the  act  of  Parliament  in  my  own  way,  so  as  in  the  first  instance 
to  support  tnat  ground  of  my  motion  which  rests  on  the  verdict  being  against  the 
evidence,  and  I  will  afterwards  come  to  the  direction  of  the  learned  judge.  I  think 
vour  lordships  will  be  of  opinion,  when  you  hear  that  direction,  that  the  jury  never 
had  any  opportunity  whatever  of  giving  a  verdict  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence,  in 
refisrence  to  that  view  of  the  act  of  ParQament  upon  which  the  Crown  proceeded ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  not  left  to  them  at  all ;  it  was  left  to  them  in  a  totally  different  way,  so  as 
to  preclude  the  exercise  of  Judgment  by  them  upon  what  we  regard  as  the  tiue  and 
the  material  question.    I  am  now  going  to  tell  your  lordships  wlutt  the  evidence  was. 
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Now,  the  olaoBe  in  the  act  of  Parliament  substantially  divides  itself  into  two  points 
namely,  that  there  must  have  been  a  famishing,  fitting  ont,  or  arming,  or  an  attempt 
or  an  aiding,  and  in  this  case  I  should  prefer  taung  my  stand  upon  the  words  **  attempt 
or  endeavor"  and  "aid''  and  so  on,  biecause  the  thing  was  not  actually  completed. 
That  being  so,  the  evidence  of  course  will  be  found  to  be  addressed  to  these  two  mate- 
rial points :  first,  the  existence  of  such  an  attempt  or  endeavor,  and  secondly,  the  intent 
and  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  going  on,  those  are  the  two  things.  If  there  was  an 
attempt  or  endeavor  to  do  it  with  the  prohibited  intent,  the  statute  was  violated.  The 
evidence,  therefore;  of  necessity  had  to  be  addressed  to  those  two  subjects ;  and  I  will 
now  briigi^  under  yonr  lordshipir  notice,  as  concisely  as  I  am  able,  the  material  portions 
of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  those  two  points,  and  your  lordships  will  recollect,  while 
I  do  so,  that  it  was  uncontradicted  evidence— I  mean  that  no  evidence  whatever  was 
called  upon  the  other  side;  this  evidence,  tiierefore,  was  the  only  evidence  upon  which 
the  Jury  had  to  form  their  opinion. 

Now  I  will  first  of  all  take  the  evidence  as  to  the  vessel,  and  her  condition  as  to  pre- 
aration  and  equipments  at  the  time  when  she  was  seixed,  and  afterward  the  evidence 
as  to  the  intent.  We  will  take  the  first  head  first — ^the  evidence  as  to  the  condition, 
character,  and  state  of  the  vessel,  and  preparations  and  equipments.  Now  it  appeared 
from  the  evidence  of  the  custom-house  officer,  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  charge  of  the 
vessel,  and  who  seized  her,  that  she  was  launched  in  March,  that  she  was  seized  upon 
the  5th  of  April,  that  at  the  time  of  the  seiimre  she  was  incomplete,  but  that  she  nad 
three  masts  on,  with  lightning  conductors,  and  portions  of  her  machinery  and  other 
fittings  actuallv  on  boiurd,  and  other  portions  in  progress.  Now  with  regard  to  her 
^aracter  and  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  she  was  constructed  and  built  and 
being  fitted  out,  we  nave  evidence  which  I  will  give  your  lordships,  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary, in  detail ;  but  I  will  give  the  effect  of  it  first  in  a  few  word^that  she  was  built 
as  and  for  a  gunboat ;  that  she  had  bulwarks  and  a  rudder  adapted  only  and  peculiarly 
fit  for  purposes  of  war ;  that  she  was  certainly  unfit  for  any  mercantile  purpose  what- 
ever, though  she  might  possibly  have  been  used  for  a  yacht;  that  although  she  had  at 
the  time  when  she  was  seised  no  fittinss  actually  placed  upon  her  to  enable  her  to 
receive  guns,  yet  it  wanted  only  work  which  could  be  done  at  any  time,  and  with  the 
greatest  focility,  to  adapt  her  to  receive  two  or  three  pivot  guns,  which  would  be  the 
proper  number  for  her,  which  would  sweep  over  her  bulwarks  and  make  her  service- 
able as  a  cunboat,  for  whic'h  she  was  meant.  80  much  with  regard  to  her  character. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  fittings 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  what  a  captain  in 
the  royal  navy  said  of  her  t 

Mr.  Attormbt  Qbnbral.  I  am  ffoing  to  give  it  to  your  lordships  in  detail. 

Lord  Chief  Barok.  He  said, ''  She  is  without  any  of  those  appurtenances  which 
indicate  an  intention  of  gunii  being  pttt  on  board." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have  already  said  so,  my  lord;  but  he  also  said,  as  I  shall 
show  by  the  evidence  immediatelv,  that  it  could  be  done  at  any  moment  of  time,  and 
therefore,  she  being  seized  when  incomplete,  of  course  not  everything  would  be  done, 
and  probably  those  things  would  be  left  to  the  last  which  were  most  unequivocal  with 
regard  to  the  determinanon  ^her  character  and  her  purposes.  I  wish  your  lordships 
to  see  what  it  was  that  was  done,  what  the  evidence  did  prove  upon  that  subject.  I  am 
going  to  mention  one  thing  more.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  connects  itself  with  the 
structure  of  the  vessel;  but  then  there  was  fhrther  evidence  ^oing  to  what  I  apprehend 
is  in  the  strictest  and  most  appropriate  sense  fitting,  furnishing,  and  equipment,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  construction,  namely,  evidence  as  to  the  machinery,  the  engines,  the 
boUer,  and  other  thine s  of  that  description  constituting  part  of  the  fdrniture  of  the  ves- 
sel, thereby  to  enable  ner  to  go  to  sea,  which  were  either  actually  on  board  or  actively  in 
progress  at  the  time.  There  was  also  fhrther  evidence  as  to  certain  hammock  nettings 
and  stanchions,  of  which  your  lordships  shall  have  the  detail;  and  there  was  evidence, 
not,  perhaps,  so  directly  and  unequivocally  connected  with  the  vessel,  as  to  the  prepaia- 
tion  of  gun-carriages  and  guns  for  the  ship. 

I  have  told  your  lordships  the  effect,  eeneraUy,  of  the  evidence,  and  I  am  now  going 
tp  fdve  you  some  of  the  details  of  it  as  tar  as  is  necessary.  I  will,  first  of  all,  take  the 
evraenoe  of  Mr.  Barnes,  an  engine  driver,  which,  my  lords,  is  at  pages  39  and  40. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Of  what? 

Mr.  ATTORNfinr  General.  Of  the  print  from  the  short-hand  writers^  notes  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  of  the  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Which  we  have  not  a  copy  of  at  all.  Probably  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  fhmish  it;  it  is  not  so  necessary  for  me  because  I  have  my  notes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  firom  the  short-hand  writers'  notes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  have  never  had  that  at  all  for  anv  purpose. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  sorry  your  lordship  should  not  have  it  in  your  hand 
whUe  I  have  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  certainly  now  see  it  for  the  first  time.    I  have  bad  nothing 
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f  umiflhed  to  me  bat  a  copy  of  half  of  Sir  Hugh  Gairns's  speechi  tibe  reply  of  the  attor- 
ney general,  and  my  own  Bomminff  up. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  will  nand  np  my  own  eopv  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Chisv  Rakon.  It  is  not  for  myaeu  that  I  want  it,  beoause  I  have  my  own  orig- 
inal notes,  to  which  I  shall  adhere ;  bat  it  wonld  be  deeirabJe  that  my  learned  brothers 
should  eaoh  of  them  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  Attobmet  General.  My  lord,  I  am  about  to  read  from  a  book  which  has  been 
printed  by  my  opponents ;  it  is  their  corrected  copy  of  the  short-hand  notes,  which  I 
prefer  reading  to  reading  ours,  which  does  not^  or  course,  differ  from  it;  but  there  are 
some  passages  which  may  have  been  corrected  in  some  way  by  them,  and  I  piwfer  t^- 
ing  their  copy. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  If  tou  have  the  benefit  of  a  printed  book  I  think  yon  should  at 
least  give  my  learned  brothers  the  benefit  of  it,  that  they  may  have  the  same  advantage. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genbrajl.  That,  my  lord,  is  the  same  book  as  the  one  which  I  am 
about  to  read  from,  (a  copy  being  handed  up  to  the  bench.) 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Have  you  not  the  means  of  giving  a  copy  to  each  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  wish,  my  lord,  that  we  had;  but  with  some  difficulty  as 
to  identifving  the  }»aging,  which  1  dare  say  is  not  very  neat,  (I  dare  si^  my  learned 
friends  who  are  with  me  will  follow  me,)  the  other  booK,  which  is  our  copy,  may  be 
used  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of  our  opponents'  copies. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  we  had  better  not  take  your  oopy,  which 
is  turned  down. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  rather  intended  to  use  myself  the  book  which  was  fdr- 
nished  to  me  on  the  other  side;  it  is  their  oopy. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Have  you  no  spare  copies  of  your  own  edition? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord,  that  is  our  own. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  We  have  sent  for  one  or  two  copies,  my  lord,  and  they  will 
be  here. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  This  is  the  evidence  of  Barnes;  these  are  short  passages. 
I  am  not  |^in^  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  a  needless  detail  He  was,  my  lords,  an 
engine  dnver  in  Messrs.  Millers'  emplovmen^  and  he  states  in  his  evidence  that  he  bad 
been  cbncemed  in  the  ymd  in  the  builoing  oi  three  gun-boats,  one  called  the  Oreto,  of 
which  I  shall  sav  nothing,  and  two  callea  the  Penguin  and  the  Steady,  which  were 
built  for  the  English  government. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  We  understand  you  that  having  given  us,  as  you  say,  your 
statement  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the  evidence,  you  are  now  going  to  aniUyze  the 
evidence  upon  the  one  point  first  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  And  you  will  afterward  take  the  other  evidence  as  it  supports 
the  other  points  which  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Just  so.  He  speaks,  my  lord,  of  having  in  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Miller  been  concerned  as  their  servant  in  the  buildingof  three  gun-boats,  two 
of  which  were  built  for  the  English  government,  called  the  renguin  and  the  Steady, 
and  the  third  was  called  the  Oreto,  a  boat  of  which  I  wiU  say  nothing,  though  most 
people  have  heard  of  her.    At  the  bottom  of  my  i»age  39  he  is  asked  this- — 

Tne  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  page  37*  in  the  other  copy,  (the  official  copy.) 

Sir.  Attorney  General.  "  Do  you  recollect  a  screw  steamer  caUed  the  Alexandra 
being  built  there  ? — ^Yes,''  he  frequently  went  over  her.  ^'  What  is  she  like  ? — She  is  like 
the  other  gun-boats,  only  smaller.  Is  she  like  the  Oreto  ?---Yee,  she  is  like  her,  only 
smaller.  Like  the  Oreto,  the  Penguin,  and  the  Steady,  only  smaller  ? — Yes,  only  smaller.'' 
That  is  what  Mr.  Barnes  said  at  page  39  and  at  page  40. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  have  found  another  copy  of  the  larger  book ;  it  is  the 
same  as  Mr.  Baron  Pigott  has,  I  think.    (The  same  was  handed  np  to  their  lordships.) 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  your  lordBhips  with  anytblng 
else  which  Barnes  said. 

Then  comes  Hodgson,  a  packer  in  the  service  of  the  claimants,  Messrs.  Fawcett  and 
Company,  who  were  making  the  machinery,  and  in  page  54  of  the  smaller  book,  and  in 
page  51 1  of  the  other,  he  proves  this,  that  he  received  orders  in  the  yard  of  the  claimants, 
Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Company,  to  take  the  machiuery^olenches,  and  bolts,  which  he 
identifies  as  made  for  this  vessel^  to  the  gun-boat.  This  was  his  evidence  upon  the 
sabject ;  he  is  asked,  "Did  he,''  Tthat  is,  Mr.  Speers,  the  manager  or  foreman  of  Messrs. 
Fawcett  and  Company's  works,) "  give  you  any  orders  ? — ^Yes.  What  were  the  orders  ? — 
To  see  if  the  thin^  were  ready,  and  to  take  them  if  they  were  ready,  as  the  men  were 
waiting  for  them  m  the  vard.  To  take  them  where  ? — ^xo  take  them  up  to  Mr.  Miller's 
yard,  or  to  the  boat.  Or  to  where?— To  the  gun-boat.  Those,"  he  adds,  "  were  Ihe 
words  of  "hb,  Speers,  as  far  as  I  remember.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. — ^As  £ftr  as  yon 
recollect  ?— Yes.'^  Then  he  is  asked,  "  Where  did  ^ou  take  them  in  consequence  of  that 
order  ? — I  took  them  to  the  yard,  and  left  them  m  the  stores  of  Miller's  yard.  Wliat 
became  of  them  afterwards  ?'-The  men  would  be  waiting  to  use  them  when  I  ffot  tliere. 
What  ship  was  it  ?— The  ship  now  called  the  Alexandra.    Was  the  Alexandra  iu  the 
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stooks  at  the  time  t — ^Tes.  Toa  saw  the  thinf^  in  oonsequenoe  of  that  order  taken  to 
the  Alexandra  f — ^Yes,  the  men  have  been  waiting  for  them,  and  when  I  have  taken  them 
they  have  said,  'Are  thoee  for  the  ffun-boatsf "and  I  have  said  'Tea.'"  That  is  the 
evidence  of  the  packer.  Now,  yonr  lordships  recollect  that  this  packer  Hodgson  is  the 
servant  of  Faweett  and  Company,  the  claimants,  who  are  making  the  machinery.  The 
ship  is  identified  not  only  by  the  evidence  which  I  have  read,  bnt  also  by  the  nnmber 
2,209,  by  which  she  was  Known  by  the  packer  of  Messrs.  Faweett  and  Company. 

Then  we  have  two  persons  who  are  very  conversant  with  ship-bnilding  business,  and 
the  captain  in  the  navy,  to  whom  my  lord  ha«  referred.  The  two  persons  to  whom  I 
allude  are  Mr.  Black,  a  ship  carpenter,  a  very  intelligent  witness,  and  Mr.  Green,  a 
ship-builder.  I  will  take  what  Mr.  Black  says  about  the  bulwarks,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  65  of  my  book. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  02*  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Attobnby  Gensbal.  He  mentions  several  things  respecting  the  strength  of  the 
firame,  and  so  on.  But  I  will  take  him  up  where  he  speaks  about  the  bulwarks.  ''  Did 
you  examine  the  bulwarks? — ^Yes.  Did  anything  strike  you  with  regard  to  the  bul- 
warks ;  were  they  the  bulwaiks  of  a  merchant  vessel  ? — No.  For  what  reason  were 
they  not  f — From  their  extraordinary  strength.  Did  you  mark  anything  with  respect 
to  their  height  f'—Their  height  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet.  Is  that  high  or  low  ^— It 
might  do  with  regard  to  height  for  a  merchant  vessel,  but  it  is  generally  higher  for  a 
merchant  veseeL^  That  is,  as  I  understand,  that  a  merchant  vessel  generally  has  higher 
bulwarks.  '^  But  you  say^  that  the  bulwarks  were  stronger  than  are  used  in  a  merchant 
vessel  T — Yes.  And  likewise  lower  f — ^Yes.  What  are  the  upper  decks  made  off — Pitched 
pine.  Have  you  ever  seen  pitched  pine  used  for  the  decks  of  any  vessel  except  vessels 
of  war  f — ^No.  You  never  have  t — No,  except  they  are  between  decks.  Do  you  consider 
this  vessel  altogether  unadapted  to  mercantile  purpose  f — It  is  not  qualified  for  mercan- 
tile purposes." — ^Then  the  form  of  the  question  is  altered.  ''  For  what  is  she  adapted  t — 
She  IS  adapted  for  war  purposes.  What  is  her  ai)pearaDce  f — A  very  fine  appearance, 
she  looks  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  very  fine  lines,  capable  of  great  speed 
according  to  the  power  of  machinery.  What  kind  of  war  vessel  should  you  say  she  has 
been  bniU  for  f  Sir  Hugh  Cairks.— He  says  she  is  *  adapted  for,'  not '  built  for.' "  The 
answer  is  "  for  a  gun-boat." 

Then  at  page  107, 1  think,  comes  Mr.  Green. 

The  QuKEN^s  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  102t  of  the  other  book ;  he  is  examined  twice. 

Mr.  Attoiwby  General.  He  was  a  ship-builder  of  many  years'  experience  at  Liver- 
pool ;  he  examined  the  ship ,  he  is  asked  "  How  was  she  built  f — I  found  her  bulwarks 
differently  formed  £rojn  any  merchant  vessel  or  any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel  of  war." 
Then  he  is  asked  tofo  on  with  the  description ;  he  says,  '*  The  bulwarks,  to  which  I  first 
alluded  as  being  different  from  anv  other  vessel  but  a  ship  of  war,  were  composed  of 
very  thick  planks,  three  inches  thick  inside  and  out.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — what  was 
it  f — It  was  teak.  The  Queen's  Advocate. — ^What  was  the  thickness  T— The  inside  and 
the  outside  planks  were  three  inches  thick  in  the  lower  part,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
thick  in  the  upper  part,  and  they  were  about  two  and  one-half  feet  deep.  That  would 
be  from  the  deck  to  the  top.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  that  is  an  unusual  thick- 
ness for  a  merchant  vessel  T — Yes."  He  says  that  she  had  three  masts,  and  a  propeller 
under  water.  He  gives  her  dimensions ;  it  is  not  a  large  ship  of  the  kind.  **  Did  vou 
observe  her  rudder  f — ^The  rudder  was  verv  strong,  and  a  very  thick-formed  nidaer, 
unusually  so.  Was  it  thicker  and  stronger  tWn  would  be  used  for  a  merchant  vessel  T — 
It  was."  Then  he  oomee  to  the  hammock  racks,  which  I  will  observe  upon  presently. 
I  will  pass  it  over  now,  because  that  I  think  belongs  to  the  furniture  rather  than  to  the 
structure. 

Then  I  think  that  I  may  go  to  p%ge  111  in  his  cross-examination. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  lO&t  in  the  other  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai..  He  is  ask^  this. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Who  is  this  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Green.  '^  Just  one  word  about  the  bulwarks  of  this 
vessel;  you  say  the^  are  peculiarly  strong f — I  do.  Does  your  knowledge  enable  yon 
to  teU  me'  whether  in  a  vessel  of  that  construction  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bulwarks 
strong  to  strengthen  it? — ^They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strength,  it  has  rather  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  vessel  than  to  strengthen  her.  Did  you  examine  the  build  of 
the  vessel  below? — I  did  not  examine  her  very  distinctly  below.  Was  she  in  the  water 
at  the  time  you  saw  her? — In  the  water.  Will  you  tell  me  as  a  ship-builder  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact,  that  bringing  up  the  bulwarks  with  additional  strength  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  vessel? — No,  it  did  not,  it  weakened  her ;  it  was  an  unnecessary  weight 
unless  for  resistance  of  shot."    I  think  that  that  is  all  upon  that  subject. 

Then  comes  Captain  Inglefield,  to  whom  my  lord  has  referred;  his  evidence  in  my 
book  is  at  page  61. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  58|  in  the  other  copy. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  He  was  a  witness  whom  everybody  agreed  in  appreciating 
very  highly,  and  I  will,  therefore,  read  his  evidence,  which  is  not  long,  pretty  nearly 

*See  page  35.  tSee  page  57.  |  See  page  SB.  Q  See  page  33. 
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Yes.  Did  you  carefully  examine  the  fittings  as  far  as  they  have  gone  f— I  did.  Are 
7<m  able  to  describe  to  the  jury  the  character  of  the  Tessel,  as  to  her  timber  and  con- 
struction generally  t — ^I  can.  Of  what  timber  is  she  built  f — Principally  of  teak ;  her 
upper  works  are  of  other  materials ;  the  kind  of  wood  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  should 
call  her  a  strongly  built  yessel,  certainly  not  intended  for  mercantile  purposes,  but  she 
might  be  used,  and  is  easily  convertible  into  a  man-of-war.  And  speaking  of  the 
strength  of  the  vessel,  is  she,  in  your  Jud^ent,  of  such  strength  as  would  be  adapted 
to  her  being  used  as  a  man-of-war  f — She  is.  •  Did  you  find  whether  she  had  an  accom- 
modation for  men  and  officers  such  as  would  have  to  serve  on  board  a  man-of-war  t>~ 
She  has.  And  as  regards  stowage  room  and  the  building  of  the  vessel,  what  say  you  to 
thatt — As  regards  stowage  room,  she  has  only  stowaceroom  sufficient  for  the  crew,  con- 
sidering the  berthing  of  the  crew  to  be  for  about  thirty-two  men.  And  as  regards  her 
build  generally,  is  it  your  opinion  that  she  is  adapted  for  a  man-of-war  f— She  is  quite 
capable  of  being  convertexl  into  a  man-of-war.  without  having  at  the  time  I  saw  her 
any  appearance  of  fittings  for  guns  ]"  that  was  the  answer  to  which  his  lordship  referred. 
"You  say  that  there  were  no  guns  or  immediate  preparation  for  gunsY — ^There  were 
none.  But  having  regard  to  tne  building  of  the  vessel  might  she  or  not,  in  your  opin- 
ion, be  fitted  for  guns  1^'  There  was  a  little  interruption,  and  the  attorney  general  put 
his  question  again,  and  the  answer  was  this,  "  She  is  of  sufficient  length  to  receive  guns, 
but  without  any  of  those  appurtenances  which  would  indicate  that  guns  were  about 
to  be  put  on  board.  Would  you  tell  us  to  what  you  refer  in  speaking  of  the  appur- 
tenances which  indicate  an  absolute  intention  of  putting  guns  on  boardf— Ring  oolts 
at  the  side  and  plates  on  the  decks  upon  which  pivot  gims  would  turn.  Sir  Hugh 
C  AIBN8.  There  were  none  of  those."    Then  the  attorney  general  asked,  "  Would  there  be 


war.  The  Attorney  General.  When  you  speak,  of  a  pivot  on  deck,  do  you  speak  of 
three  gnns  or  of  several  gunsT^She  might  have  two  or  three -pivot  guns.  Would  she, 
according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement  now-a-days  of  men-of-war  ofner  size,  probably 
carry  two  or  three  guns,  or  more,  on  pivot  f— Probably  three  guns.  WouW  those, 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  in  these  matters,  be  guns  varying  in  size,  or  guns  oi 
the  same  size  ? — Of  varying  size."  He  is  asked,  **  Would  the  smaller  or  the  greater  guns 
predominate  in  number  f"  He  says,  "I  could  only  tell  what  guns  would  be  fitted  to 
the  vessel  by  knowing  what  size  was  intended  to  be  put  on  board ;  if  they  were  smaller 

Sons  they  must  have  ports;"  (there  are  no  ports  to  the  ship ;)  "but  if  guns  of  certain 
imensions,  they  would  bepivot  guns,  ana  would  fire  over  the  bulwarks.  Without 
ports  T — Without  ports."  Then  he  is  asked,  "  I  suppose  if  it  were  intended  that  they 
should  fire  over  the  bulwarks,  the  bulwarks  would  be  constructed  comparatively  low, 
would  they  not  f— Yes,  they  would.  How  did  you  find  the  bulwarks  in  this  ship  f — Low, 
but  not  similar  to  the  bulwarks  of  gunboats  in  our  service.  Over  which  they  were  to 
be  fired  ? — Of  certain  dimensions."  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  says,  "  these  were  low,  but 
not  low  enough  according  to  our  service,  was,* I  think,  your  answer? — Not  the  same 
description  as  those  in  our  service.  They  would  be  fiying  bulwarks."  I  suppose  he 
means  that  those  in  the  service  of  the  British  government  would  be  flying  bulwarks ; 
these  are  fixed  bulwarks.  "But  would  there  be  any  difficulty,  withoutWoper  gun-car- 
riages, in  firing  guns  over  those  bulwarks? — It  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  size 
of  tne  gun.  But  with  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  size  of  the  guns  it  might  be  done  f — 
Certainly.  About  what  height,  so  far  as  yon  recollect,  of  gun-carriage  would  be  required 
to  enable  the  gunners  to  m'e  over  those  bulwarks  /—The  gun-carriage  and  slides  in 
different  kinds  of  guns  vary  very  much  in  size  i  therefore  I  must  know  the  kind  of  gun 
to  be  able  to  Judge  of  the  height  or  size  of  the  carriage.  It  would  depend  on  the  kind 
of  gan.    Yes ;  but  with  certain  kinds  of  guns  it  might  be  done  ? — Perfectly." 

'nien  he  is  very  shortly  cross-examined.  It  is  right  to  read  what  passed  then.  He 
is  asked  to  give  the  grounds  of  his  calculation  of  thirty-two  men  for  the  crew,  which 
he  does.  He  says  it  would  be  rather  close  quarters.  Then  he  is  asked,  "  You  say  that 
the  vessel  was  fitted  for  a  yacht,  and  is  easily  convertible  to  a  vessel  of  war."  I  do  not 
think  that  that  was  the  language  of  the  witness  that  she  was  fitted  for  a  yacht.  Ths 
question  proceeds.  "She  could  be  used,  I  suppose,  for  mercantile  purposes f  not  merely 
for  a  yacht,  but  sue  was  capable  of  being  used  for  mercantile  purposes? — ^No,  she  was 
not  capable  of  being  used  for  mercantile  purposes,  because  she  had  no  stowage  for  mer- ' 
chandise.  What  state  were  her  cabins  in  when  you  saw  her? — ^They  were  not  finished, 
but  they  were  all  laid  out  and  bulk-headed  off.  Besides  the  accommodation  for  men, 
there  were  cabins  for  five  officers,  a  captain's  cabin,  and  a  mess  place.  Were  the  cabins 
fitted  up,  or  did  you  merely  see  the  partitions  between  them?— They  were  partly  fitted 
up;  sufficiently  to  distinguish  them  as  cabins.    What  was  the  difference  between  the 
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oabins  you  saw  and  the  sort  of  cabins  that  might  be  found  in  a  yacht,  supposing  she 
was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose? — ^No  difference.'^ 

My  lordS|  that  is  the  evidence  as  to  the  structure  of  the  ship  and  the  preparations 
connected  with  the  structure  for  a  particular  use  and  service,  and  giving  her  a  partic- 
ular character.  I  have  read  the  evidence  to  your  lordships,  and  you  find  that  the 
witness  who  is  in  the  claimants'  workshops  says  that  he  was  ordered  to  carry  the 
machinery  to  the  gunboat  j  the  other  witness,  the  engine-driver,  says  that  she  is  just 
like  the  other  gunboats  which  had  been  built  here  before,  but  built  for  the  government ; 
Captain  lugl^eld  says  that  nothing  is  wanted  but  to  put  in  the  pivot  plates  for  the 
guns  to  run  round,  and  the  bolts;  that  they  can  be  done  at  any  moment;  that  that  is 
not  done  yet,  but  that  she  is  in  every  respect  adapted  for  a  ship  of  war,  and  nothing 
else ;  and  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Green  tell  us  that  she  has  bulwarks  which  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  and  absolutely  ii^urious,  unless  she  were  meant  for  a  ship  of  war — 
bulwarks  specially  adapted  to  resist  shot,  and  bulwarks  which  would  be  an  absolute 
incumbrance  if  she  were  used  for  any  other  nurpose. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  fittings,  fdrnisnings,  and  equipments,  distinct  from  the 
structure.  I  trench  here  upon  ground  which  we  shall  find  very  material  when  we 
oome  to  the  questions  of  law.  I  say  that  it  is  utterly  inmiaterial  whether  these  equip- 
ments are  of  a  warlike  character  or  not;  if  the  vessel  is  meant  for  warlike  purposes, 
an^  equipment  whatever  for  that  purpose,  however  ambiguous  in  its  character,  is  suf- 
ficient ;  and  here,  I  think,  is  the  source  of  the  glaring  fallacy  which  seems  to  have 
pervaded  some  port  of  the  argument,  and  not  to  have  oeen  entirely  seen  through  by 
the  learned  judge  who  tried  uie  case.  Any  kind  of  furnishing  and  fitting  out  whatso- 
ever is  against  the  statute,  provided  alwavs  that  the  intent  and  the  purpose  is  proved. 
What  I  have  already  said  goes  iiEur,  I  thiuK,  in  the  direction  of  proving  intent  and  pur- 
pose, though  I  have  not  at  present  referred  to  it  with  that  object;  but  I  now  wish  your 
iordshi||s  to  see  what  had  bten  done  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  furnishing  and  fitting 
out,  which  was  in  progress,  and  which  of  course  was  meant  to  be  completed,  which  is 
separable  from  the  mere  structure  of  the  ship  and  from  the  mere  ship-builder's  work. 
The  fitting  out  and  the  furnishing  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  that  the  building 
was  going  on,  and  it  was  being  done  by  Fawcett  and  Company,  the  claimants;  and  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Carter,  three  of  the  people  who  were 
at  work  about  it,  we  shall  find  what  was  the  exact  state  of  things  as  to  tnat  and  as  to 
the  hammock  nettings,  which  I  postpone,  which  other  witnesses,  Mr.  Morgan  and 
others,  speak  to.    Mr.  Barnes's  evidence  is  at  page  41  of  the  smaller  book. 

The  Quekn's  Advocatb.  It  is  at  page  36  ofthe  other. 

Mr.  Attohney  Gsnbiul.  Mr.  Barnes  was,  I  think,  an  engine-driver  in  the  yard  of 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Miller,  and  with  regard  to  the  proa^ess  which  had  been  made  in 
fitting  up  the  ship,  and  with  her  appointments  and  appliaucos;  he  says  this  is  at  page 
41.*  He  is  asked,  "What  was  brought  there  to  be  put  into  the  Alexandra  f — I  did  not 
see  anything  brought  there,  only  the  boilers.  Who  bi\)ught  the  boilers  T—I  cannot  say 
who  brought  them.  Where  were  they  put  on  boiud  the  Alexandra  T — In  the  dock.  I 
did  not  see  them  put  on  board.  I  saw  tnem  after  they  were  in.  In  the  Alexandra  f— 
Yes.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  them  in  the  Alexandra!— In  Toxteth  dock.  Were 
any  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Preston's  x>eople  there  thent — ^Yes,  the  boiler-makers. 
Some  of  the  boiler-makers  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  f^Yes.  They  were  in  the 
Alexandra  then  f — ^Yes.    It  would  be  about  those  boilers  f — Yes." 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Robinson,  who  is.  I  think,  a  joiner.  There  is  a  little  passa^  in  his 
evidence.  "  He  was  being  employed,''  he  savs,  "just  before  the  beginning  of  his  cross- 
examination,  by  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Preston's  foreman,  in  Messrs. 
Millers'  yard,  upon  the  Alexandra,  in  fixing  a  frame  for  the  pitch  of  the  propeller  shaft ;" 
and  Carter,  who  was  a  joiner  in  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Company's  yard,  at  page  44 1,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  examination,  is  asked  this  question :  "  For  some  time  before  ^'ou 
left  in  April  last,  were  vour  masters,  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  making 
machinery  for  a  propeller  boat  ? — Yes.  Was  the  boat  for  which  the  machinery  was 
being  prepared  known  in  your  workshop  by  a  number  f — Yes.  What  was  the  number  f — 
3.209.''  And  then  he  identifies  the  Alexandra,  on  board  of  which  he  has  been,  with  the 
snip  which  was  so  numbered.  Then  at  page  53  Mr.  Hodesou,  the  packer,  gives  evidence. 
.;  The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  48t  of  the  other  book. 

The  Attorney  Gsnerai*  He  speaks  of  machinery  being  made  for  these  ships,  and 
says  that  it  ha^  to  pass  through  the  packing-room,  and  that  it  was  taken  to  tliis  ship. 
He  is  asked,  "  Were  you  sent  for  macmnery  for  that  number  T — ^Yes.  And  for  clenches 
and  bolts  f — Yes.  You  had  to  pack  them  ? — ^I  took  them  up  myselfl  Bid  you  take  them 
to  the  ship  f — Yes.  And  you  know  that  they  were  foj:  that  ship  by  that  number  f— Yes. 
Then  he  repeats  that,  in  the  next  page,  about  taking,  by  order  of  the  foreman,  machin- 
ery, clenches,  and  bolts  to  the  gunboat ;  and  at  page  59  we  are  told  by  the  same  wi^ 
ness,  I  think,  of  the  work  which  was  going  on  at  the  very  time  of  the  seizure,  and 
which  was  stopped  upon  the  seizure.  "Were  any  orders  given  by  Mr.  Sneers  "  (that  is 
the  manager)  "  that  night  for  sending  anything  on  boam  her  f — ^Yes.  x^othing  more 
was  to  be  done.    Was  tnat  after  the  seizure  T— Yes.    Do  you  recollect  any  orders  given 

•  m  I.I 
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before  which  were  coontermanded  by  that  order ;  were  any  orders  ffiven  before  the 
neizure  to  take  anything  down  to  the  ship  f — They  came  down  from  the  workshops  to 
the  packing-room.  What  were  they  T — Kccentric  pump-buckets,  and  bright  work. 
Tboee  were  to  have  been  put  on  board,  but  were  stopped  T — ^No:  they  were  in  the  pack- 
ing-roomf  and  were  to  go  down  in  the  morning  when  sne  was  seized.'^  That  is  also  part 
of  the  fitting  and  the  equipment.  r 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  hammock  nettingSi  which  jrour  lordships  will 
find  not  only  relate  to  the  same  matter,  namely,  furnishing  and  fittmg  up,  but  have  a 
special  connection  with  the  warlike  purpose.  The  evidence  as  to  that  is,  first,  that  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  the  seizing  officer,  who,  at  page  21*  of  the  smsdl  book,  is  asked,  ^^  When 
yon  seized  the  Alexandra,  what  was  going  on  at  the  time  on  board  the  ship ;  was  she 
completed  ? — ^When  I  seized  her,  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  workmen  were  vari- 
ooslv  engaged  on  board  her.  Do  you  remember  whether  they  were  preparing  anything 
for  the  hammock  nettings  f — ^Yes ;  they  were  fitting  the  stanchions  for  the  hammock 
nettings.  Were  these  iron  stancmons  on  board  the  ship  in  the  hold  f — ^They  were  fitted 
in  their  places.''  They  were  fitting  the  stanchions  for  the  hammock  nettings.  Ajb  to 
the  hammock  nettings,  if  your  lorcbhips  will  turn  again  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Green, 
the  shipbuilder,  at  page  lOd  of  my  book,  and  some  subsequent  pages,  we  shall  have  a 
little  further  light  a\^out  the  matter. 

The  Que£n'8  Advocate.  It  is  at  pase  102  of  the  larger  book. 

Mr.  Attobnst  Gexbral.  At  page  108t  he  is  asked  this  quei^tion :  '^  You  have  spokea 
of  the  bulwarks ;  did  you  observe  anything  about  the  bulwarks  t" 

LfOBD  Chi£f  Bakoi?.  What  witness  is  this  f 

Mr.  Attokney  Gii^nerai..  Mr.  Green,  my  lord. 

LoED  Chief  Baron.  We  have  not  copies  here. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  They  will  be  here  shortlv,  my  lord ;  there  are  some  on  the 
bench.  The  question  is,  ^*  You  have  spoken  of  the  bulwarks ;  did  you  observe  anything 
about  the  bulwarks,  any  arrangements  made  for  the  upper  part  of  the  bulwarks  to  be 
fitted  up  with  anything  f —I  discovered  several  iron  stanchions  for  hammock  racks,, 
which  were  not  put  up,  but  there  were  arrangements  being  made  for  the  staples  t<r 
receive  them ',  they  were  on  board,  but  there  were  staples  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  to 
receive  them.  What,  in  your  iudgment,  were  the  hammock  racks  for  f — For  hammocks* 
Is  that  usual  on  board  a  merchant  ship  f — Very  seldom.''  Then  I  pass  over  something 
about  the  scuttles  and  hatchways  not  being  suited  for  a  merchant  vessel,  which  I  wiU 
not  dwell  upon,  but  will  go  to  page  111  in  my  book. 

The  Quern\s  Advocate.  It  is  page  106t  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  In  cross-examination  he  is  asked  this  question :  ''According: 
to  your  experience  in  yachts,  are  the  hammocks  occasionally  put  up  on  these  hammock 
racks  f — Very  rarely.  Do  they  ever  do  so  f — I  have  known  large  sailing  vessels  fitted 
up  somewhat  similar.'' 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  This,  I  think,  is  the  cross-examination  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord.  ''And  fitted  with  conveniences  for  putting 
the  hammocks  on  the  bulwarks  f — ^Yes.    The  sole  object  of  that  is  for  the  purpose  en* 

S eater  cleanliness  among  the  men  f — ^Yes.  And  for  having  the  hanunocks  put  from 
low  to  air  them  T — Yes ;  and  there  is  another  object.  Their  ori^al  intention  was  to 
resist  shot ;  that  was  their  original  intention.  The  object  when  it  is  used  in  a  yacht  is 
for  the  purpose  of  airing  the  hammocks  of  the  men,  is  it  not  f — Yes."  Then,  in  his  re- 
examination at  page  112,||  he  is  asked  a  little  more  about  it.  The  Queen's  advocate 
says,  "  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said  abo^it  the  hammock  racks  as  to  their  resist- 
ing shot. — ^The  original  fixing  of  hammocks  on  the  hammock  racks  was  to  resist  shot 
from  musketiy,  which  they  will  do."  Your  lordships  understand  perfectly  how  they 
will  do  it ;  it  is  like  a  pillow  or  something  which  receives  the  shot  aud  deadens  it. 
The  next  question  is,  "As  I  understand  yon,  that  is  not  usual  on  board  merchant  ships?' 
— Very  rarely  so."  * 

My  lords,  I  have,  I  think,  given  you  that  i>ortion  of  the  evidence  which  relates  to 
these  things,  and  which  is  unequivocally  connected,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt^. 
with  the  ship  itself.  I  will  now  refer  you  to  those  parts  of  the  evidence  as  to  which  I 
admit  it  would  have  been  for  the  Jury  to  say  whether  they  were  satisfied  or  not  that* 
these  guns  aud  gun-carriages  were  meant  for  this  ship,  but  which  show  the  contempora- 
neous preparation  under  the  same  superintendence  aud  by  the  same  per^us,  the  claim- 
ants, Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Company,  of  just  such  three  guns  and  gun-carriages  as,, 
according  to  Captain  Inglefield's  evidence,  would  be  natural  and  useful  to  be  put  on 
board  this  ship.  Your  lordships  will  find  the  evidence  on  that  subject  to  be  that  of 
Bobinson  and  Carter,  at  page  42. 

Tlie  Queen's  Advocate.  Kobinson's  evidence  is  at  page  40  in  the  large  book. 

The  Attorney  General.  At  page  42,$  Bobinson,  a  joiner,  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  is  asked  this  question :  "  Was  it  your  business^ 
to  make  gun-carriages  f — Sometimes.    Do  you  remember  in  particular  making  gun-- 

*  See  page  U.        f  Seepage  57.         X  See  pageSO.  |1  See  page  80.  §  See  page  SS. 
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carriftgee,  or  helping  to  make  gan-carriagesy  for  three  guns  in  particular? — ^Tes.  What 
were  the  gans  that  you  were  making  gun-carriages  fori — Pivot  guns.  How  maDV,  I 
meant — ^Three.  Was  there  one  large  gunt — I  helieTe  there  was.  And  two  other 
smaller  gunsf — Tes.''  Then  he  says  that  Carter  was  helping;  then  he  speaks  of  the 
intervention  of  a  gentleman  named  Hamilton,  which  I  will  reserve  until  I  come  to  the 
second  branch  of  me  case,  namely,  the  intent ;  because  I  shall  have  occasion  to  oome 
back  again  to  it.    He  inspected  the  making  of  those  gun-carriages. 

Then  Carter's  evidence  is  at  page  46  of  my  book. 

The  Qukkn's  Advocate.  It  begins  at  page  41  of  the  large  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Carter  is  a  person  who  was  concerned  in  the  preparation 
of  the  machinery  and  guns.  He  is  asked  at  page  46,*  "Do  you  remember  wnile  the 
machinery  was  in  process  for  the  Alexandra,  whetner  any  gun  or  guns  were  prepared  t — 
Tes,  they  were  preparing  some  at  the  same  time  as  she  was  in  the  building.  I  think 
you  said  some  carriages  just  now  T  Some  carriages  and  guns  were  prepared  at  the  same 
time." 

The  Queen's  Adyocatb.  That  will  be  about  ten  lines  firom  the  bottom  of  page  43. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  "At  the  same  time  that  the  machinery  was  being  prepared, 
as  I  understand  youf — ^Tes.  Was  it  any  part  of  your  business,  and  were  you  employed 
with  regard  to  the  gun-carriages  and  the  slides  for  those  gunsT — I  was  working  at 
them."  Then  he  is  asked  about  the  numbers,  and  he  is  able  to  give  what  he  believes 
to-be  the  numbers  of  the  two  small  guns,  namely,  2,205  and  2,204;  be  could' not 
remember  the  number  of  the  large  one.  "Of  the  large  one  I  would  not  say."  He  says  he 
eould  not  say  one  way  or  the  other  what  the  number  was,  and  in  that  way  he  could 
actually  prove  that  the  large  gun  was  meant  for  this  ship;  but  by  circumstantial 
evidence  it  is  connected  with  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  read  this  question 
and  answer  at  page  47  :t  "As  to  the  manufacture  of  the  guns  and  gun-carriages,  I  tiunk 
you  said  it  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  machinery  t — Yes."  Then  the 
attorney  generalasks  whether  "  the  whole  was  treated  as  one  Job  f "  Counsel  interposes, 
and  says,  "He  has  not  said  so."  He  is  asked  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  and  he  says, 
"No."  I  suppose  he  means  t^at  they  had  difiEerent  things;  it  may  or  may  not  be  an 
answer  ten<ung  to  separate  the  purpose;  that  would  be  for  the  Juiy  to  Judge.  "Were 
they,  as  far  as  yon  could  see,  manufactured  for  the  use  in  the  same  vessel  as  the 
machinery  or  nott — ^That  I  could  not  say;  thev  might  be  or  thev  might  not  be."  Of 
course  it  does  not  prove  Uiat  they  were,  but  it  shows  plainly  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
to  the  contrary.  Then  at  page  48  of  the  evidence  of  the  same  witness  he  is  askM, 
"  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  it  was  that  the  casting  of  the  guns  for  the  carri- 
ages was  going  on  f — It  was  idl  going  on  together." 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  45f  of  the  large  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  "At  the  same  time  that  the  rifling  of  the  small  guns  was 
^ing  forward  f — ^Yes.  As  to  the  rammer  and  sponges  for  the  guns,  were  .those  made 
in  the  same  shop  T — ^No.  In  the  pattern  shop  f — ^Yes.  That  is  another  place,  is  it  f — ^Yes. 
Were  those  gun-carriages  of  a  common  or  an  unusual  kind? — ^Thev  were  good  ones. 
Were  they  of  an  ordinary  description,  or  were  they  rather  difficult  to  construct  f — 
Rather  difficult,  I  should  say.  Not  of  a  very  ordinarv  or  common  description  T — ^No. 
Do  you  remember  what  they  were  made  off — ^English  elm.  And  of  what  were  the 
slides  madet — ^Teak  wood.  Did  vou  happen  to  know  where  the  teak  wood  for  the 
slides  was  obtained t— Yes.  Where!— At  Mr.  Miller's.  At  Mr.  Millefs  yard t— Yes." 
It  is  right  to  state  that  in  cross-examination  he  was  asked  whether  Mr.  MiUer  dealt  in 
timber,  and  he  said  that  he  did.  It  is  for  your  lordships  to  Judge  of  the  weight  of 
that  part  of  the  evidence. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  more  which  I  need  trouble  your  lordships  with 
upon  that  subject.  I  will  not  read  anything  to  which  exception  is  taken,  and  about 
which  there  might  be  a  dispute  as  t<^ whether  it  was  hiwful.  I  do  not  know;  your 
lordships  will  j  udge.  Let  it  be  considered  unread,  if  your  lordships  think  that  it  was  an 
objection  which  the  court  ought  to  have  allowed.  Hodgson  is  asked  at  the  bottom  of 
page  55  and  the  top  of  page  56  this.  He  speaks  of  takmg  the  clenches  and  the  bolts 
on  board  the  Alexandra  after  receiving  a  certain  order,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
order.  Then  he  is  asked,  at  the  bottom  of  page  65|,  "Do  you  recollect  packing  any  of 
the  guns  that  were  made  at  that  time  T — ^No,  not  the  large  ones ;  I  packed  the  small 
ones.  How  many  guns  were  there  for  that  Jobf "  The  answer  is,  "Intended  for  the 
boat,  three."  Then  Sir  Hu^h  Cairns  says,  "  Really  m^  friend  ought  not  to  put  such 
questions.  I  object  to  my  mend  putting  his  question  m  that  way,  ^  for  that  Job.'  We 
have  not  heard  that  there  were  anv  guns  for  any  Job  yet."  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  answer  was  legitimate,  and  that  the  Jury  would  have  been  able  to  apply  it* 
However,  so  much  for  the  evidence  about  those  guns  and  the  gun-carriages;  it  stands 
on  a  different  footing  from  the  rest  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  open  to  argument 
whether  the  evidence  unequivocally  connected  those  guns  and  those  gnn-cScriWBB 
with  the  Alexandra.  With  regard  to  all  the  other  equipments  and  fittings  whien  I 
have  mentioned  of  a  character  which  was  not  so  distinctly  warlike,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it. 

*Seepsg6M.  t  See  page  95.  :  See  page  8S.  ||  See  page  89. 
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I  now  oome  to  the  evidenoe  as  to  the  intent  and  the  purpose.    I  said  that  when  I  had 

Sue  throiurh  that  dvidenoe,  I  wonld  examine  its  proper  application  with  respect  to 
e  act  of  Pariiament.  Tour  lordships  will  remember  that  1  have  already  said  that 
I  consider  the  clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament  clearly  and  distinctly  to  lay  this  down : 
that  any  species  whatsoever  of  famishing  and  fitting,  or  of  eqnipment,  is  against  the 
oUmubo,  if  it  be  with  intent  or  in  order  that  the  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the 
belligerent  service  of  a  forei^  people  or  state,  against  persons  with  whom  her 
Majesty  is  not  at  war,  and  that  it  is  wholly  unimportant  in  that  point  of  view,  whether 
the  particnlar  fomitore.  the  particolar  fitting,  or  the  particular  equipment,  is  of  a 
ohaiacter  which  would  be  equally  useful  in  uips  not  of  a  warlike  idnd,  or  not ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  specific  character,  if  the  warlike  destination 
and  purpose  of  the  use  and  employment  of  the  ship  is  made  out.  I  think  that  I  have 
at  all  events  given  your  lordmips  evidence  quite  enough  to  make  it  clear  (and  that 
evidence  is  not  contradicted)  that  this  ship  was  specially  adapted  in  her  construction 
and  in  her  bulwarks  more  particularly  for  warlike  purposes,  was  built  for  warlike 
purposes,  and  that  she  was  equipped,  fitted  out,  and  fhmished,  de  facto,  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  take  the  seas  at  the  time  when  she  was  seised.  I  now  come  to  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  intent.  It  stfuds  thus:  My  lords^  we  proved  in  a 
manner,  wnieh  I  should  have  thought  dear  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  which 
was  wholly  uncontradicted,  that  these  things  were  done  under  the  superintendence  and 
wi^  the  interference  oi  the  persons  whcrni  we  proved  to  have  been  the  agents  of  the 
Confederate  States,  for  the  |»urposes  of  their  war  service,  and  those  persons,  mv  loids, 
are  these:  Captain  Bulloch  in  the  first  place,  specially  sent  to  this  country  ror  that 
}>urpose,  specially  sent  to  this  country  manifestly  to  organise  here  the  means  of  cann- 
ing on  war  on  the  seas,  as  the  servant  and  the  officer  of  the  Confederate  States;*  Mi, 
Hunilton,  another  officer  and  servant  of  the  Confederate  States  obviously  employed 
for  like  purposes;  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Company,  mentioned  in 
the  information. 

Mr.  Babon  CHAKinsLL.  I  did  not  catch  Mr.  Hamilton  in  your  opening  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Attoknby  Gbnbrai..  No,  my  lord,  when  the  information  was  filed  he  was  not 
known  to  us;  he  is  not  namedj  we  sav  ''divers  persons  unknown,''  which  is  quite 
lawful.  Of  course  with  regard  to  him  tnere  was  not  the  same  notice  upon  the  face  of 
the  information  that  there  was  as  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Baron  Channels.  I  understand  ;^ou. 

Mr.  Attornet  Qskbral.  Then  there  is  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Company, 
named  in  the  information,  interfering  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  this  ship,  by 
one  of  their  partners,  named  Welsman,  who  we  proved  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
office  at  Liverpool,  which  we  proved  was  the  seat  of  the  agents  of  the  Confederate 
States,  who  conducted  their  belligerent  business,  and  who  paid  the  officers  on  board  the 
Alabama  and  other  ships  constructed  here,  thus  using  the  neutrality  of  this  country, 
through  which  tiiose  payments  were  made.  Then  there  is  a  Captain  Tessier  also 
found  interfering,  whom  we  proved  to  be  connected  in  like  manner  with  that  service, 
and  more  esnecislly  upon  the  occasion  of  taking  out  to  the  Alabama  her  stores  and 
munitions,  which  it  was  thou^t  convenient  to  put  on  board  elsewhere  than  within  the 
territory  of  the  Queen. 

My  lords,  that  is  the  first  head  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this  part  of  the  case- 
evidence  of  ret  yeste  evidence  depending  upon  the  actual  interference  of  these  people, 
both  at  Mesbrs.  Miller's  yard  and  at  Messrs.  Fawcett's  workshops,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  character.  Then  we  have,  in  addition,  the 
direct  admission  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  builder,  in  whose  possession  the  ship  was,  and  out  of 
whose  possession  she  was  taken,  that  she  was  being  built  under  a  contract  entered  into 
JoinUy  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Com^any^  and  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Company 
with  the  Confederate  States  to  be  employed  in  their  service. 

Now  I  will  first  of  all  give  your  lordships  the  evidence  which  qualifies  the  persons 
whom  I  have  named  as  the  agents  in  this  country  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  proof 
'  of  that  is  principaUy  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  two  persons,  named  Yonge  and 
Chapman.  Now,  my  lords,  I  may  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  line  of  cross-exami- 
nation adopted  as  to  those  witnesses,  and  the  course  taken  in  addressing  the  jury,  by 
the  very  able  counsel  who  then  appeared  for  the  cUumants.  There*  were  no  other 
witnesses  who  were  damaged  the  least  in  cross-examination  in  any  sense,  but  certain 
things  appeared  with  regard  to  these  gentlemen  which  are  no  doubt  very  fairly  open 
to  observation.  Tour  lordships  will  hear  what  those  things  were  in  time,  but  you 
will  find  that  every  word  which  could  be  founded  upon  tl^t  cross-examination  was 
merely  iii  mJMdkitan^  and  could  not  possibly  be  addressed  to  an^  candid  mind  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  a  detennination  according  to  the  truth  of  the  evidence,  because 
what  these  witnesses  proved  did  not  rest  upon  any  doubtful  matter;  it  was  established 
and  confirmed,  not  merely  by  their  statements  but  by  the  documents  which  were  pro- 
duced and  placed  beyona  the  reach  of  controversy,  some  of  them  produced  by  these 
gentlemen  themselves,  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston,  and  Company,  or  Messrs.  Fraser, 
Trenholm,  and  Company,  whose  character  was  in  question,  and  there  could  be  there- 
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fore  no  donbt  -whatever  as  to  the  &cts  which  they  proved  -whether  those  were  witnesses 
of  a  kind  which  in  other  respects  one  would  like  to  be  identified  with  or  not.  I  am 
going  to  give  yon  the  evidence  which  they  give.  I  will  take  first  the  evidence  of 
Yonge. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  11.3.* 

Mr.  Attornet  General.  I  will  west  of  all  take  what  he  proves  as  to  Captain 
Bnlloch,  and  afterward  what  he  shows  as  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  then  what  he  proves 
as  to  Captain  Tessier.  Page  120  is  the  first  place  that  I  vefef  to  now.  Mr.  Yonge  states 
that  ho  18  a  native  of  the  State  of  Geoma,  and  was  for  some  time  paymaster  on  boa«rd 
the  Alabama.  He  says  that  he  came  £om  the  port  of  Wilmington  in  North  Carolina, 
in  a  ship  called  the  Annie  Chdlds,  to  LiverpoM,  arriving  at  Liverpool  on  the  11th  of 
March,  18&2.  He  is  asked,  "In  what  employment  had  yon  been  previonsly  to  leaving 
Wilmington  f — I  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  paymaster's  bffice  on  tbe  foreign  station  at 
Savannah  in  Georgia.  Was  Savannah  a  naval  station  t — ^Yes,'it  was  at  that  time,  it 
never  had  been  previously  to  this  war.  At  that  time  it  was  used  as  a  naval  station  f — 
Yes.  For  what  purpose  f— For  the  confederate  forces.  Yon  tell  us  yon  were  a  clerk  in 
the  paymaster's  department ;  did  you  know  from  your  connection  with  the  confederate 
navy  who  at  that  time  was  acting  as  secretary  to  that  navy  f — S.  A.  Malloiy,  he  was 
the  secretary  to  the  confederate  navy."  Then  he  is  asked  whether  he  saw  at  Savannah 
before  he  left,  a  person  named  Bulloch,  and  he  says,  '^I  did.  He  eame  with  me." 
That  is  to  say,  Captain  Bulloch  came  with  this  witness  from  Wilmington  to  Liverpool 
in  the  Annie  Childs. — "  He  eame  with  me  as  far  as  Qneenstown,  and  there  he  left  the 
ship  and  went  on  land,  but  we  eame  over  together  in  the  same  vessel.  Do  you  know 
from  what  you  saw  at  Savannah  whether  Bulloch  was  in  any  capacity  in  the  confed- 
erate service? — I  never  saw  Captain  Bulloch's  appointment,  but  I  know  that  he  acted 
for  the  confederate  government.  In  the  navy,  the  military,  or  what  service? — ^In  the 
navy.  He  acted  in  the  confederate  navy? — In  the  confederate  navy.  Lobd  Chief 
Baron.  Did  he  com mand  a  vessel  ? — ^No,  be  did  not  command  any  vesseL  The  Attorney 
General.  Did  you  act  for  a  time  as  his  secretary  ? — I  did.  And  acting  as  his  secretary, 
and  communicating  with  him  as  your  principal,  do  you  know  that  he  did  act  or  not 
with  reference  to  the  confederate  navy  ? — I  know  that  he  acted,  because  I  saw  all  the 
letters  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  him  and  his  replies  to  those  letters.    Was  it  a 

gart  of  your  business  to  make  copies  of  those  various  communications  ? — I  copied  aU 
is  letters ;  there  may  have  been  a  single  letter  which  I  did  not  copy."    Then  he  says 
that  he  knows  Mr.  Mallory's  signature  to  certain  letters  which  I  will  not  refer  to  now. 

Then  going  .to  pa^  124,t  ^I  will  resume  this  about  Captain  Bulloch,)  the  question  is 
askerl,  '^  On  your  arrival  at  Liverpool,  with  whom,  if  with  any  one,  did  you  first  communi- 
cate?"— ^The  witness  says,  "Do  you  mean  last  year?"  The  attorney  general  says.  "I 
mean  when  you  came  to  Liveri>ool  from  Wilmington,  in  the  month  of  Xbiroh,  186d  ? — ^I 
was  in  communication  all  the  time  with  Captain  Bulloch." 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  117,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  "  You  came  with  Captain  Bulloch  ? — ^I  came  with  Captain 
Bulloch.  And  did  you  take  counsel  with  him,  and  did  he  direct  generally  what  yon 
should  do? — Yes,  he  did.  Shortly  after  your  arrival  at  Liverpool,  did  Captain  Bulloch 
introduce  you  to  any  mercantile  firm  there? — Yes,  to  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and 
Company.''  Then  the  names  of  the  partners  are  mentioned.  '*  Did  you  communicate 
with  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Company  ? — I  did."  He  mentions  Mr.  Ann- 
strong,  who  is  one  of  them? — "He  was  the  principal  person  that  I  had  any  business 
with.  You  did  see  Mr.  Prioleau  and  Mr.  Welsman  T — ^Yes.  As  members  of  the  firm? — 
Yes." 

Then  at  page  185,  the  next  page,  a  little  way  down,  after  saying  that  he  does  not 
recollect  seeing  any  flags,  he  is  asked  this. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  118.1: 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  "You  say  you  were  introduced  to  those  persons f  (that  is, 
to  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company.)  "Who  introduced 
you?— I  was  introduced  by  Captain  Bulloch.  Did  you  see  Captain  Bulloch  there  from  . 
time  to  time  at  the  office  of  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Company  ? — I  did."  He  is  asked : 
"  I  thought  you  said  (I  want  to  be  certain)  that  you  yourself  were  there  nearly  every 
day  ?— Nearly  every  day.  By  the  direction  of  Captain  Bulloch  ?— Yes ;  I  had  to  meet 
him  there  sometimes.  Were  these  meetings  between  Captain  Bulloch  and  yourself  on 
matters  of  business  ?  I  will  not  at  present  ask  what  the  business  was,  but  I  merely 
confine  myself  to  the  question,  were  your  meetings  upon  matters  of  business  ? — ^They 
were  frequently ;  that  was  not  always  the  case.  But  principally  ? — ^They  were  princi- 
pally on  business.  On  the  business  on  which  you  had  come  over? — Yes."  Then  he  is 
asked :  "  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a  room  in  the  office  or  house  of  business 
of  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Company  particularly  used  by  Captain  Bulloch?— There 
was  a  room  used  by  them,  the  only  room  in  which  we  wrote  our  letters  and  transacted 
our  business  generally.  It  was  used,  yon  say,  by  them  ? — By  Captain  Bulloch  and  by 
M^or  Hughes,  a  gentleman  of  the  war  department.    Then  there  was  one  room  used 

*  8ee  page  64.  t  See  jMige  66.  {  See  page  66. 
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particnlftriy  by  Captain  Bnlloeh  for  his  bnsliiess  f— Tee."  That  was  the  room  in  which 
the  witness  transacted  bnsiness  with  Captain  Bulloch.  Then  he  mentions  that  among 
others  with  whom  he  nsed  to  transact  business  there  in  the  office  was  Megor  Huffhes, 
of  the  confederate  army,  and  then  he  mentions  some  other  people,  which  I  will  not 
dwell  npon.  Then,  at  pace  130,  he  is  asked  this:  He  mentions  going  out  with  certain 
other  people  on  board  the  Alabama  fiom  LiverpooL  I  shotild  mention  that  at  page  129* 
he  says  that  he  remained  at  Liverpool  from  the  11th  of  March  to  the  29th  of  July,  1862, 
and  that  he  then  left  Liverpool  in  the  Alabama,  which  was  then  called  the  Eurica. 
He  says  that  it  was  the  vessel  built  by  Messrs.  Laird.  "When  that  vessel  left,  she 
had  no  armament  on  board  f — ^Nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  armament.  While  yoa 
were  on  her,  did  she  receive  her  armament  and  hoist  the  confederate  flag  and  pass  to 
the  command  of  Captain  Semmes  as  a  ship  of  warf — She  did.  All  that  yon  saw  f — ^I 
saw  it.''  Then  he  mentions  one  or  two  otlier  officers  who  went  with  him  in  the  Ala- 
bama, and  some  who  went  in  another  vessel,  the  Bahama,  which  met  her  at  the  ren- 
deevons  elsewhere. 

The  Qubbn'8  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  123. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  '<  Captain  Bufioch  went  out  and  returned  in  the  Bahama? — 
Tee,"  (to  meet  the  Alabama.)  "  Leaving  Captain  Semmes  and  other  officers  in  the  Ala- 
bama t— Yes.  Before  you  left  Liverpool  in  the  Alabama,  were  you  employed  as  pay- 
master f — I  acted  in  that  capacity.  You  acted  as  paymaster  in  the  confederate  navy  f — 
In  the  GonliBderate  navv.  We  will  see  what  you  did ;  you  continued  to  act  in  that 
capacity  for  some  time  T — ^During. the  entire  time  I  was  in  Liverpool  I  acted  in  that 
capacity.  And  you  made  payments  in  that  capacity  f — Yes ;  I  continued  to  make  pay- 
ments in  that  capacity."  Hien  a  paper  is  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  proves  to  bo 
signed  by  Captain  Bulloch.  "  Look  at  that  paper  and  tell  me  is  that  the  signature  of 
the  gentleman  you  have  described  as  Captain  Bulloch  f — ^That  is  it."  He  says  thai 
the  appointment  was  made  out,  and  then  he  says  that  payments  were  made.  I  will 
come  to  the  payments  presentljf .  Now  with  regard  to  the  paper— the  paper  you  will 
find  in  page  11  of  the  appendix  to  the  larger  book,  it  is  not  printed  in  the  smaller 
book — ^and  it  is  in  these  terms :  "  Liverpool,  30th  July,  1862,  addressed  to  Clarence  K. 
Tonge,  acting  assistant  paymaster  C.  S.  K.,"  (which,  I  suppose,  means  Confederate 
States  navy.)  "Sir:  By  virtue  of  authority  granted  me  by  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Mallory, 
secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  I  hereby  appoint  you  an  acting  assist- 
ant paymaster.  This  appointment  to  date  from  the  21st  day  of  December,  1861.  Very 
respectfully,  Jas.  D.  Bnllooh,  commander  C.  S^  navy."  My  lords,  under  that  appoint- 
ment he  acted,  and  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  made  through  him  larso 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  different  officers  and  persons  who 
were  to  be  paid.  Going  back  to  page  131,t  he  gives  an  account  of  that :  "  This  paper," 
he  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  130,  "  was  given  to  me  on  board  the  Alabama  Uie  day 
ahe  left  LiverpooL" 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  123. 

Mr.  Attorney  6enerai«.  "  Yon  got  it  Just  as  you  were  going  away  f — ^Just  after  we 
left ;  I  think  we  were  away  at  that  time  m  Moelfra  Bay."  That  is  in  Wales.  "  While 
yoo  acted  as  paymaster  in  Liverpool,  as  I  understand  you,  you  had  not  any  writing 
which  authorized  vou  to  do  so  f — ^I  had  no  writing.  But  Captain  Bulloch  was  there 
in  Liverpool,  who  knew  of  the  payments  that  you  were  making  from  time  to  time  f — 
He  did ;  that  is  the  onlv  writing  in  which  my  name  appears  as  paymaster.  You  say 
you  acted  as  pavmaster  f — ^Yes.  You  have  told  us  in  wnat  way ;  although  yon  had  no 
writing,  were  were  any  directions  or  orders  given  to  yon  to  act  in  that  capacity  f — 
There  were.  By  whomf-^By  Captain  Bulloch.  But  they  were  not  written  f— Not 
written."  That  is,  while  he  was  at  Liverpool.  '*  You  made  payments  to  various  per- 
sons, were  those  persons  in  the  confederate  service  to  whom  you  made  these  payments  t — 
I  have  made  payments  to  the  officers ;  I  know  the  persons  I  made  the  payments  to 
were  in  the  confederate  navy.  Who  supplied  the  money  f — I  made  requisitions  to 
Captain  Bulloch  for  the  amount,  and  I  received  an  order  from  him  to  pay  the  moneys 
either  bv  check  or  money  itself!  That  was  the  way  in  which  ^on  received  the  money  f- 
Yes.  How  did  you  get  the  money  f— I  was  to  make  requisitions  for  the  amount  I 
required  at  the  end  of  each  month.  From  Captain  Bulloch  f — ^li^rom  Captain  Bulloch. 
How  did  he  pay  you  f — He  would  give  me  an  order  on  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and 
Company.  lu>u  say  that  the  money  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and 
Company;  on  the  occasions  of  the  money  being  furnished,  have  you  delivered  to  them 
any  order  or  anything  of  the  kind?— I  delivered  Captain  Bulloch's  order."  Then  the 
oraers  being  oajled  mr  are  produced  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  and 
your  lOTdships  will  find  at  page  133t  the  form  of  them :  **  Liverpool,  1st  May,  1862, 
addressed,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Company,  signed,  James  D.  BuUocb.  Pay  to 
the  order  of  C.  B.  Yonge,  assistant  paymaster,  on  account  of  officers'  pay."  Then  theie 
are  several  orders  of  various  amounts,  not  inconsiderable  in  the  whole. 

My  IcNrds,  I  think  that  Captain  Bulloch's  character  is  as  well  established  by  that 
evidence  as  anything  in  the  world  can  be.  At  pages  134  and  135  there  is  a  further 
examination  of  the  same  witness  about  the  document,  which  I  have  read  to  your  lord- 

*  See  yttgo  09.  f  See  page  69.  t  See  page  137. 
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ships,  appointiBg  him  paymaster;  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  read  that,  theie  are  more 
payments  connected  with  it. 

Then,  Mr.  Yonge  also  i^ivee  eridenoe  oonceminff  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  name  I  hsTC 
mentioned  to  your  lordships.  At  pam  133  and  134  of  the  small  hook  he  mentions  the 
names  of  several  officers  in  the  ooniederate  service  to  whom,  as  paymaster  nnder  the 
appointment  which  I  have  read,  he  has  paid  varions  snms  of  money. 

The  Qdbkn's  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  196.* 

Mr.  Attoknby  Gkneral.  Amonff  others  he  mentions  Captain  Bolloch.  and  himself, 
too,  and  then  he  mentions  J.  S.  ^milton ;  yon  will  find  elsewhere,  I  tnink,  that  tbe 
name  is  John  Randolf  Hamilton.  He  says :  *^  I  have  paid  (among  others)  Jno.  R.  Ham- 
ilton money.  You  have  paid  officers'  pay  to  them  f — -I  have.  'When  yon  say  yon  paid 
officers'  pay  to  Hamilton  and  to  those  others,  was  the  pay  of  officers  in  the  army  or  in 
the  navy f — It  was  the  pay  of  officers  in  the  navv.  Altogether? — ^Altogether.  I  sap- 
pose  the  payment  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  officer  f — ^According  to  the  ranL 
What  pay  in  a  rank  did  you  make  to  Mr.  Hamilton  f — As  a  lientenant.  A  lieutenant 
in  the  navy  f — ^The  pay  of  a  lientenant  in  the  navy  according  to  the  length  of  time 
they  had  heen  in  the  navy.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  happen  to  have  Known  Mr. 
Hamilton  before  f~I  did.  As  what  f — ^As  lieutenant.  In  the  confederate  navy  f — ^Tee ; 
in  the  confederate  navy.  Was  that  in  a  Confederate  State  f — ^In  the  Confederate  States.*^ 
Then  he  is  asked :  '*  Do  yon  happen  to  know  when  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  England  f" 
And  he  says :  "  I  know  within  a  day  or  two  from  my  own  knowledge.  Did  he  come 
before  yon  or  after  you  f — He  came  some  time  after  me.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  Liverpool  when  you  went  out  with  the  Alabama  f — I  did.^  And  he  has  not  seen 
him  since. 

Then,  with  regard  to  Captain  Tessier,  at  page  138  of  the  evidence  of  the  same  witness, 
he  speaks  of  the  Bahama  as  coming  out  from  Liverpool  to  meet  the  Alabama,  bringing 
guns  and  naval  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  whicn  were  transhipped  there,  and  the 
Sahama,  he  says,  was  at  that  time  nnder  the  command  of  Captain  Tessier. 

The  Qubbn's  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  130,t  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Attobney  General.  Then  he  menUons  what  stores  were  received  from  the  Ba- 
hama by  the  Alabama,  gun-carriages  and  guns.  Perhaps  before  I  conclude  with  Mr. 
Yonge  it  would  be  right  to  mention  the  effect  of  the  cross-examiuation.  He  was  very 
ably  cross-examined  by  one  of  my  learned  fHends,  who  was  engaged  at  the  trial — ^Bfr. 
Karslake— -who  seemed  to  be  very  well  informed  of  his  hist'Ory.  It  is  quite  evident,  I 
think,  that  at  one  time  or  other  there  had  been  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the  histoir  of 
this  gentleman,  and  it  was  brought  out  in  cross-examination  that  he  was  certainJv  a 
man  of  morality  by  no  means  unimpeachable ;  that  he  had  formed  a  connexion  with  a 
black  woman  who  had  passed  as  his  wife,  and  whom  he  had  deserted  at  Liverpool  under 
circumsfances  which  I  cannot  represent  as  creditable;  that  this  black  woman  had  a 
black  boy,  and  that  this  lientenant  and  paymaster  in  the  confederate  service, '' raised,*' 
as  I  thinx  he  described  himself^  in  the  State  of  Ctoorgia,  had  suggested  that  a  little 
money  might  be  made  of  the  black  boy — ^that  he  mignt  be  sold.  My  learned  friend 
the  attorney  general,  in  his  reply,  made  some  observations  which  the  learned  Chief 
Baron  descrilMd  as  an  attempt  to  whitewash  Mr.  C.  R.  Yonge.  Far  be  it  from  me,  and 
I  think  it  was  very  fax  from  the  intention  of  the  attorney  general,  t>o  whitewash  any 
acts  of  that  description.  But  what  the  attorney  general  said,  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
peating to  your  lordships,  namely,  that  all  criticism,  however  disagreeable  it  might 
possibly  be  to  Mr.  C.  R.  longe,  had  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  evidence  which  I 
read  to  your  lordships,  which  was  accredited  by  the  Utera  doripta  and  the  rm  gesta  by 
the  documents  presented  by  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  themselves,  and 
Captain  Bullocn,  and  against  which  there  was  no  imputation.  This  was  the  white- 
washing. It  was  no  whitewashing  at  aU,  it  was  the  simple  truth.  We  in  England  are 
accustomed  to  liberty,  we  have  no  power  of  selling  black  man  or  white  man,  but  this 
man  came  from  a  country  where  these  things  are  common,  where  that  practice  exists, 
and  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  man  bred  up  in  the  morality  of  slavery  would  look 
upon  transactions  of  that  kind  as  we  do:  and  a  man  who  is  employed  in  such  a  service 
as  that  of  burning  and  destroying  all  tne  merchants'  ships  that  can  be  met  with  upon 
the  wide  ocean  is  of  course  not  likely  to  be  a  man  of  very  tender  nature  and  one  who 
shrinks  very  much  from  acts  which  we  shrink  fri>m  and  ought  to  shrink  from.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  Confederate  States  he  would  have  been  a  perfectly  good 
witness,  notwithstanding  the  selling  of  a  black  boy;  we  know  that  in  those  States  they 
do  not  allow  a  black  boy  or  a  black  man  or  woman  to  come  into  the  witness-box  and 
tell  his  or  her  own  story,  whatever  may  have  been  the  evil  done.  Therefore  all  that 
was  mere  clap-tiap;  it  had  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  aueetion  whether  these 
written  documents  did  or  did  not  prove  that  to  prove  which  the  witness  was  brought 
forward,  namely,  to  prove  the  agency  of  Captain  Bulloch  for  the  Confederate  States. 
The  documents  were  the  materuJ  things,  nobody  could  discredit  it,  those  documents 
which  were  produced  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  themselves,  and 
therefore  I  say  that  for  the  sole  purpose  for  which  that  witness  was  produced  the  clever 
cross-examination  and  the  elegant  vituperation  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
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perfeofl y  irreleyaiit ;  it  wm  beeide  the  mark,  it  did  not  tend  to  diaciedit  the  testi- 
mony npon  the  only  point  on  which  it  waa  bronght  forward^  because  it  did  not  rest  upon 
-the  wora  of  C.  R.  xonse,  it  rested  npon  the  acts  of  Captain  Bulloch,  upon  the  acts  of 
If essTs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company — ^the  payments  actually  made  by  them  to  him 
in  that  capacity  in  which  he  swore  that  he  acted  and  by  Captain  Bulloch's  ord^ — and 
therefore  it  was  totally  impossible  for  any  Jury  or  any  Judge  who  bad  the  truth  in  view 
to  be  misled  by  any  eloquent  declamation  from  believing  that  those  fiicts  which  the 
documents  proved  were  the  real  fieusts  in  the  case,  and  we  wanted  nothing  £rom  Mr.  Yonge, 
except  to  prove  the  character  and  agency  of  Captain  Bulloch.    Exactly  the  same  remark 

2 plies  to  another  witness,  against  whom  there  was  not  quite  so  much  to  be  said,  namely, 
r.  Chapman,  who  stated  himself  that  he  went  under  false  colors  into  the  office  of 
Measrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  affecting  secession  sympathies,  whereas  he 
had  them  not — I  am  very  far  indeed  m>m  Justifying  that,  but  the  &ct8  are  Just  the 
sttine— the  actings  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  actings  of  Captain  Bulloch,  as  to  the  Alex- 
andra. Tour  loraships  will  presently  hear  from  tne  evidence  we  wanted  to  know  their 
chiuracters,  and  who  and  what  they  were,  and  I  say  it  is  utterly  immaterial  whether  Mr. 
Chapman  acted  honorably  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  Mr.  Tonge  is  to  be  Judged  by  the 
roles  of  English  or  Georgian  morality,  when  he  talks  of  selling  a  black  boy.  It  is  ut- 
terlv  impossible  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  those  persons  as  to  the  character  of  Captain 
Bulloch  and  of  the  other  persons  when  they  were  here. 

Now  what  Mr.  Chapman  savs  is  at  page  113. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  This  evidence  is  at  page  107*  of  the  larger  book. 

Mr.  Attornet  General.  My  lords,  Mr.  Chapman  stated  that  he  was  of  no  occupation. 
He  came  to  England  about  four  months  before  his  examination,  and  was  at  Liverpool, 
he  says,  about  "two  months  ago.''  "At  that  time  had  you  business  on  which  yon 
wanteid  to  see  a  person  by  the  name  of  Captain  Bulloch  f — ^I  wished  to  see  Captain 
Bolloch.''  He  went  to  see  him  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company. 
''Was  Captain  Bulloch  a  person  you  were  acquainted  with  in  America? — He  was.'^  He 
went  to  tnat  office  to  see  Captain  Bulloch  about  the  first  of  April,  and  went  there  more 
than  once.  Upon  the  first  occasion  he  saw  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Prioleau, 
and  it  was  then  he  spoke  as  if  he  was  a  secessionist.  He  savs  he  saw  the  confederate 
flae,  then  he  sa^s  that  he  was  acouainted  with  Youf^  in  the  United  States  and  met  his 
irife  (that  is  this  black  woman  wno  passed  as  his  wife)  in  Liverpool,  and  she  intrusted 
this  witness  with  the  letters,  which  letters  were  obtained  from  him,  and  which  were 
the  letters  which  were  proved  by  Tonge  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  pass  over  that 
and  come  to  what  he  says  at  page  115.  He  called  again  and  saw  Captain  Bulloch  and 
conferred  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  those  letters  at  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and 
Company's  office  a  second  time. 

The  Qeeen's  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  109,  toward  the  end. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  the  bottom  of  page 
117,  he  is  asked  this.  * 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  pa^e  lilt  of  the  other  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  "  Now,  Mi.  Chapman,  while  vou  were  at  that  office,  that  is, 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  with  Captain  Bulloch,  did  any  one 
else  come  in  f — ^Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  was  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  be  a  person  known  to  you 
before  f — ^Tes,  he  was.  What  was  hef — ^The  son  o(  General  James  Hamilton,  of  South 
Carolina,  formerly  governor  of  that  State,  and  he  was  himself  a  lieutenant  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  until  the  year  1861.^  I  think  that  that  is  sufficient;  we  have  the 
account  of  his  subsequent  career  from  Mr.  Yonge,  and  we  aU  know  that  that,  was  the 
time  at  which  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  united  States,  and  when  the  secession 
be|;an. 

f  think  that  I  need  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  more  npon  that  matter.  I  cow 
come  to  the  acts  and  intervenl^ion  of  the  different  persons  whom  I  have  named.  Captain 
Bulloch,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Captain  Tessier,  and  Mr.  Welsman,  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  with  regard  to  the  Alexandra.  I  think  I  have 
sofflciently  proved  that  we  qualified  and  gave  a  character  to  those  persons,  and 
established  uie  undoubted  fiict  that  they  were  at  Liverpool  acting  as  the  agents  for 
the  belligerent  service  of  the  Confederate  States.  Now  the  first  witness  that  I  will 
refer  to  is  Acton,  who  is  the  watchman  at  Miller's  yard,  and  whose  evidence  is  at  page 
36  of  the  small  book. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  And33t  of  the  large  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  He  is  asked  ''£&  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hamilton,  a  Mr.  Hamilton  f — I  have  seen  him.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  Messrs. 
Miller's  yard? — I  have.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  there  during  the  course  of  the 
building  of  the  vessel  Alexandra  7 — Tes.  Have  you  seen  him  there  more  than  onoef — 
Yes.  Irequently  f— Yes.  Can  you  tell  at  all  how  often? — Yes,  once  a  week  or  twice  a 
week.  Did  he  take  any  notice  of  the  Alexandra  (I  do  not  ask  ^ou  what)  when  he 
came  into  the  yardf— les,  a  little.  Did  anybody  come  with  himf — Yes.  On  those 
occasions  f — ^Yes.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  gentleman  f — Bulloch,  I  believe. 
Did  Uiey  ever  look  at  the  Alexandra  together  T— Yes.    More  than  once  T— Yes.''    He  did 

*  See  page  0a.  f  See  page  ttS.  |  See  page  18. 
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not  know  of  their  g^iTing  any  orders.  ''  Did  yon  erer  hear  Mr.  Hamilton  speak  to  Mr 
Miller  upon  the  sabjeot  of  the  Alexandra?  I  do  not  aakyon  what  he  said ]  but  did  yoa 
ever  hear  him  f — Yes.  Did  yon  hear  him  do  that  more  than  oncef — Yes,  once  at  least. 
Did  von  ever  bear  this  person  of  the  name  of  Bnlloch,  that  yon  have  mentioned,  spctak 
to  MI.  Miller f~ Yes.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Alexandra? — ^Yes."  We  were  met  with 
all  the  objections  that  we  eonld  be  as  to  evidence,  and  were  very  caatious  not  to  ask 
questions  which  we  did  not  think  we  ought  to  press. 

Then  I  will  go  to  page  36,  the  next  page  before  the  oross-ezamination. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.    It  is  33*  of  the  other  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  '<  As  to  Mr.  Bulloch  and  Mr.  Hamilton  when  they  came  to 
the  yard,  how  did  they  get  inf — ^Through  the  yard  gate.  Who  let  them  in? — ^Myself 
for  one.''  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  says,  ^' You  mean  they  got  in  exactly  like  other 
people? " — I  suppose  his  lordship  meant  people  having  business  there.  "  Yes,  Just  so." 
The  Queen's  Advocate.  ''  Did  they  have  an  order  or  did  they  come  in  like  anybody 
else  f — ^They  had  an  order  ftom  one  of  us.  Was  that  the  order  usually  given  to  everybody, 
or  was  it  a  particular  order f — ^No."  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  means.  "What 
was  it? — Generally  an  order  for  them  to  go  through,  that  is  all.  Was  it  the  usual  or 
was  it  a  particular  order  f —Not  a  particular  order.''  I  suppose  it  means  in  the  usual 
form.  "Lord  Chief  Baron.  Had  the  order  anything  to  do  with  the  Alexandra! — ^Not 
that  I  am  aware  of.  Was  it  merely  to  let  them  into  the  yard? — ^To  come  into  the  yard.** 
We  find  that  they  came  once  or  twice  a  wee^,  looked  at  the  Alexandra,  talked  about 
her  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  had  a  genend  order  to  be  let  in  whenever  they  came ;  that  I  think 
is  pretty  strong.  Then  at  page  37  of  the  same  witness  in  his  cross-examination,  he  is 
as&ed  about  these  people,  and  he  seems  puzsded  when  he  is  asked  a  question  abont 
Bulloch;  he  describes  him  as  a  little  man. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  35t  of  the  larger  book. 

Mi\  Attorney  General.  **  How  do  you  know  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton  who  camef — ^I 
saw  him.  How  do  you  know  him  f — I  know  him  perfectly  well.  How  do  you  know 
himf — I  know  him.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  ui  your  life? — ^Yes.  What  did  yon 
sav  to  him  f — I  do  not  know."  Then  in  his  re-examination  at  page  38  he  is  asked, 
"  Am  I  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bulloch  never  did,  to  you,  give  a  name  f  *'  (it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  was  known  by  that  name  in  the  yard) — **  No.  Are  you  sure  that  he 
eame  with  Mr.  Hamilton f—l  have  seen  him  with  Mr.  Hamilton;"  then  he  describes 
the  sort  of  man  that  Bulloch  was,  '*a  little  man  with  dark  whiskers  and  beard.'' 
I  will  now  go  to  the  evidence  of  Carter.  We  shall  now  find  the  activity  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company--€arter'8 
evidence — it  is  at  page  46  of  my  book. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  page  43,t  I  think,  of  the  other  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  ''While  the  machinery  was  being  prepared/'  (he  identifies 
it  as  the  machinery  intended  for  No.  2209,  which  was  the  number  of  the  Alexandra,) 
"were  you  frequently  at  work  at  your  business  of  a  carpenter  in  the  erecting  shopf — 
Sometimes.  Is  that  the  shop  where  the  machinery  is  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  ves- 
sel f — Yes.  While  you  were  there  did  you  ever  see  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamil- 
ton f — ^Yes.  I  have  seen  him  there.  Did  you  see  him  there  frequently  or  seldom  f — I 
have  seen  him  there  pretty  often.  When  he  was  there  did  you  see  whether  he  paid 
attention,  or  did  not  pay  attention^  to  the  machinery  f — I  could  not  say  that  he  did 
particularly  to  anv  branch  of  it ;  I  could  not  see  that  he  did  to  that  branch  of  Uie 
machinery  more  than  to  another."  Then  the  same  witness  at  page  4c$  of  my  book  is 
asked  this,  **  Have  yon  seen  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Hamilton  wiUi  Mr.  Sillem  in  the 
shop?" 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  451  of  the  larger  book,  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  He  had  been  speakins  just  before  of  the  guns  and  ^u-car- 
riages  which  were  mentioned  to  your  lordships.  "  Have,  you  seen  from  time  to  time  Mr. 
Hamilton  with  Mr.  Sillem  in  the  shop  f — Yes.  I  mean  at  this  time  when  the  machinery 
and  the  guus  were  in  preparation  f — ^Yes.  Have  you  at  any  time  or  times  heard  Mr. 
Sillem  speak  of  alterations  f — Mr.  Sillem,  I  think  I  told  your  lordships,  is  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company.  "Have  you  at  any  time  or  times  heard 
Mr.  Sillem  speak  of  alterations  either  io  the  screws  of  the  gun-oarriages  or  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  guns,  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  presence  t — I  have  heard  him  make  the 
remark  that  he  could  make  improvements  in  the  compressor  screws.  You  have  heard 
Mr.  Sillem  say  that  to  Mr.  Hamilton  f — ^Yes.  That  he  could  make  improvements  in  the 
compressor  screws  T — ^That  he  had  done  so.  What  did  Mr.  Hamilton  say  upon  that  1—. 
He  thought  it  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  original  one.  He  said  that  f — Yes, 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  In  the  lock  T— )fo,  the  compressor  screws."  Then  there  is  the 
evidence  of  Hodgson,  at  page  55;  he  was  also  in  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com- 
pany's service ;  it  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  54  in  my  book ;  he  is  the  packer.  "Do 
you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hamilton  t — Yes.  Did  yoa  ever  see  nim  there  f — 
Yes." 

The  Quern's  Advocate.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  pase  51$  of  the  other  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  "Whom  was  he  with 7— Sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 

■ — . — — ■  ■  ■  ■ ,  fc,  , i- 
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-with  Mr.  Sillem,  and  sometiines  with  Mr.  Mann/'  (Mr.  Mann  is  another  member  of 
Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Company's  firm,)  "  bnt  be  was  more  often  with  Mr.  Mann.''  We 
asked  what  he  came  about,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  interrupted  bv  saying,  ^*  That  is  not 
the  proper  question  ;  what  did  he  say  or  do?"  Then  I  asked,  "Do  you  recollect  any- 
thing he  said  in  their  presence  in  the  packing-room  f — No.  Do  you  remember  anything 
be  ever  did  in  their  presence  f — ^No,  except  examining  the  shot  and  shell.  Did  he  talk 
to  them  about  it  t — Mr.  Sillem  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  talking  ab6ut  it,  I  could  not 
nnderstand  what  they  said.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Miller's  yard  f — ^I 
met  him  coming  along  the  yard.  Do  you  recollect  anything  Mr.  Sillem  ever  said  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  f  When  he  spoke  to  him  what  did  he  call  him  T — I  never  heard  him  say 
anything.  Do  you  recollect  anything  being  said  about  the  clench  rings  that  were 
being  made  for  this  ship ;  did  Mr.  Hamilton  speak  to  any  of  the  partners  or  to  Mr. 
Speersf  The  answer  is,  ^'  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  down  to  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com- 
pany's premises,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  away  there  has  been  an  order  to  get  these 
things  ready."  Sir  Hugh  Ciirns  says,  **  Listen  to  the  qnestioh ;  did  you  ever  hear 
Mr.  Hamilton  say  anything  to  the  partners  on  the  subject  of  the  clenches  f— No.  The 
SouciTOR  General.  Were  any  orders  given  after  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  the  yard  oon- 
oeming  these  clenches  t— Yes.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  By  whom  f  The  Soligitob 
GieNERAL.  By  any  one  of  the  partners  f — Yes,  to  get  these  np  to  the  boat ;  thev  were  in 
a  very  great  hurry  for  these  clenches  and  bolte  at  that  time.  Do  you  recoltect  when  these 
orders  were  given  f  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Was  this  by  Sillem  or  by  whom  f  the  man- 
ager, Mr.  Speers  f— Yes.  The  Solicitor  General.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  terms 
the  orders  were  given  f — ^To  see  for  bolts  and  clenches  and  take  what  was  ready  to  the 
yard  at  once.  Were  those  orders  given  immediately  after  a  visit  from  Hamilton  f — Yes, 
on  one  or  two  occasions  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  f  Yes.  Did  yon  take  the  clenches 
and  bolts  yourself  f — ^Yes,  I  did.  Li  consequence  of  that  order  f — I  suppose  so."  So 
that  we  have  seen  him  with  Captain  Bulloch  twice  a  week  in  the  yard  looking  at  the 
ship.  He  is  seen  in  the  yard  by  this  witness,  he  comes  and  looks  at  the  machinery  as 
well  as  the  gnus  and  the  shot  and  the  shell,  and  then  he  talks  to  the  partner  in  the 
presence  of  the  witness ;  he  does  not  hear  what  is  said,  and  then  immediately  after  his 

Sing,  more  than  oUce  orders  are  given  in  a  great  hurry  to  take  to  the  ship  some  of 
ese  articles  necessary  for  fitting  them  out. 

At  page  59  there  is  one  other  passage  in  the  evidence  of  this  Mr.  Hodgson.  He  iden- 
tifies by  their  number  all  the  machinery,  clenches,  and  bolte  made  for  the  Alexandra 
by  the  number  2209.  ''Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hamilton  inspecting  that  machinery 
while  it  was  being  madef 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  56.* 

Mr.  ArroRNET  General.  ''  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hamilton  inspecting  that  machinery 
while  it  was  being  made  f  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  inspecting  it."  Then  Sobinson  is 
examined  at  page  43. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  is  at  page  40t  in  the  large  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Robinson  was  a  Joiner,  and  be  was  in  Fawcett  and  Com- 
any's  shop  making  the  gun-carriages.  He  is  asked,  "  While  you  were  so  employed 
id  Mr.  Hamilton  come  to  the  premisesf— I  have  seen  him  at  times,  several  gentlemen. 
I  was  Just  asking  at  present  about  Mr.  Hamilton ;  did  he  come  in  company  with  any- 
body else,  will  you  tell  me  t~I  have  seen  a  gentleman  called  Mr*  Hamilton.  Did  he 
come  there  while  yon  were  making  these  gun-carriages  f— Yes.  Did  he  inspect  the 
making  of  the  gun-carriages  f — ^Merely  looking  at  them."  That  Just  confirms  it  and 
goes  to  the  same  point. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  a  person  named  Da  Costa ;  perhaps  before 
I  read  it  I  may  mention  a  circumstance  slight  in  itself,  but  assisting  in  the  connection 
of  these  facts,  namely,  that  the  witness  Hodgson  at  page  60  speaks  of  verv  frequent 
communication  at  this  time  by  notes  and  letters  between  the  two  firms  of  Fawcett^ 
Preston  and  Company,  and  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company. 

Tbe  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  56t  of  the  larger  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  His  evidence  is  this :  **  At  that  time  were  you  sent  to  carry 
letters  T — Yes.  To  what  firms  f — To  firms  all  over  Liverpool.  Among  others  did  yott 
carry  any  from  Fawcett  and  Company  to  a  finn  named  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Com- 
pany f — Several.  Was  the  communication  frequent  between  those  two  firms  f — Yes. 
And  you  often  had  to  carry  those  letters  f — ^Yes,  very  often*" 

I  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Da  Costa;  and  first  of  all,  I  will  give  your  lordships 
what  Da  Costa  states  as  to  the  interference  in  his  presence  of  Welsman,  a  partner  in 
tiie  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  and  Captain  Tessier  witb'regard  to  the 
ship.  They  are  single  acts,  but  acts  which  could  only  be  referred  to  an  interest  which 
they  had  in  her,  or  a  control  and  authority  which  they  had  over  her.  The  first  is  at 
page  94  of  my  copy. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  91  of  ours. 

Mr.  Attoknbt  General.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Da  Costa,  is  a  partner  in  a  stcam-tng 
and  a  shipping  agent.  My  learned  friends  represented  him  by  a  less  complimentary 
word ;  they  called  him  a  crimp,  but  I  may  say  that  I  never  saw  a  better  witness  in  the 
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box.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  straiffbtforward,  bonest,  and  conastent  witneaa, 
and  yvBA  not  shaken  the  least  in  the  world  by  cross-examination  on  any  point.  It  ia 
easT  to  call  a  man  names.  He  seems  to  be  perfeotljr  respectable,  and  the  firm  of  MiHer 
and  Sons  had  been  building  for  the  company  in  which  he  was  concerned  a  ship  or  tng 
called  the  Emperor,  which  was  launched  and  had  a  trial  trip ;  and  that  is  what  Drought 
him  into  communication  with  them  and  about  their  yard.  He  says  this  at  page  d4  of 
mybook. 

The  Quken'8  Advocatb.  It  is  at  page  90*  oi  the  other  book. 

Kr.  Attornbt  GEmcRAi*.  He  is  asked,  ''Do  you  know  Mr.  Welsman  and  Captain 
Tessier  f — ^I  know  Captain  Tessier  quite  well,  Mr.  Welsman  only  slightly.  Do  yoa 
know  him  by  siffht,  Mr.  Welsman,  I  meauf — Yes.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Welsman  in 
Mr.  Miller's  yard  during  the  time  when  the  Alexandra  was  building  f — I  did.  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  Did  you  see  Captain  Tessierf  (there  was  some  observation  which  inter- 
cepted the  answer.)  ''Is  Mr.  Welsman  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and 
Company  f — He  is.  They  are  merchants  at  Liverpool,  I  believe  f — ^Yes.  Did  you  see 
him  there  more  than  once  f — ^Yes.  Did  he  do  anything  when  he  was  there  f — I  saw  him 
giving  orders  for  one  of  the  men  to  work  at  this  boat.  That  is  the  Alexandra,  yoa 
mean  T — ^Yes.  Did  you  see  him  doing  that  more  than  once  f — ^The  order,  that  was 
only  once.  Did  you  see  him  doing  anything  else  besides  giving  orders  f — He  was 
always  inspecting  round  about.  Always  inspecting,  do  you  say  f — ^When  I  saw  him." 
That  is  very  clear  and  direct  evidence,  except  there  be  anything  to  discredit  it,  of  the 
interference  of  Welsman  by  giving  orders  as  a  person  having  an  interest.  Then 
the  witness  is  asked,  "  Do  you  know  Captain  Tessier,  I  think  you  said  you  did  f — Quite 
welL  Have  you  seen  him  during  the  time  the  Alexandra  was  being  built  f— Yes. 
More  than  once  f — Yes.  Have  you  seen  him  there  frecjnently  f — ^Yes.  Have  you  heard 
him  give  anv  orders  respecting  the  gunboat  f  (this  witness  had  throughout  called  the 
Alexandra  tiae  gunboat.^ — "  I  did  not  hear  him  give  any  orders.  Have  you  seen  him 
do  anything  f— 3ie  was  always  about  her  superintending."  Then  I  pass  over  one  or 
two  questions.  At  pi^  103, 1  think,  he  speaks  of  a  particular  act  done  by  Captain 
Tessier.  There  is  a  discussion.  He  is  asked  as  to  something  which  was  said  by  Cap- 
tain Tessier  to  Mr.  Miller  the  elder,  who  was  the  undoubted  owner  of  the  works. 
There  was  a  little  discussion  about  the  evidence  which  I  pass  over.  The  Lord  Chief 
Baron  held  that  he  must  admit  the  evidence,  and  then  tne  question  at  Pftg^  103  is, 
"Tell  us  what  he  said  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  Alexandra.'^  This  was 
to  Mr.  Miller.  "  He  wanted"  (that  is  Tessier  wanted)  "  the  combings  of  the  hatch 
higher.    That  is  what  he  said  f— Yes.'' 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  at  page  98t  of  the  larger  book,  my  lord. 

The  Attorney  General.  "  Did  he  say  how  much  higher  he  wanted  them  f— Three 
inches,  I  think  it  was.  Of  what  hatch  f — ^The  main  hatch.  Did  Mr.  Biiller,  senior, 
make  any  answer  f — He  did.  What  did  he  say  f— He  said  he  would  not  do  it ;  it  was 
according  to  contract."  That  meant,  as  I  understand,  that  what  was  done  was  accord- 
inff  to  contract.  So  that  Captain  Tessier  was  const^tly  there  inspecting  like  these 
other  people.  Then  he  expressed  his  wish  that  a  particular  chan^  should  be  made, 
to  which  Mr.  Miller  objected,  that  what  had  been  done  was  according  to  the  contract. 

Now  the  same  witness,  Da  Costa,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  more  direct  statement  made 
to  him  by  Miller,  while  the  ship  was  in  his  possession  and  in  progress,  as  to  the  intent 
and  the  purpose.  There  was  a  long  discussion  about  the  admission  of  that  evidence: 
it  was  eventually  admitted  upon  consideration  and  was  before  the  Jury.  At  pages  98t 
and  94  of  my  book  there  is  that  part  of  the  evidence.  He  is  asked  at  the  top  of  page 
93,  "  Do  you  remember  a  short  time  before  the  Emperor  was  launched  having  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Miller,  senior  T — ^Yes."  The  Emperor  was  the  ship  or  tug  which 
Mr.  Miller  was  bnildine  at  that  time  for  the  company  of  which  this  witness  was  a 
partner.  "  When  was  uie  Emperor  launched  f— On  the  8th  dav  of  January,  1863.  Yoa 
say  you  remember  having  a  conversation  with  him,  and  now  I  ask  you  what  that  con- 
versation was  f  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Do  not  answer.  My  lord,  that  would  be  a  ques- 
tion to  which  we  object,  and  your  lordship  perhaps  will  be  good  enough  to  take  a  note 
of  it.  The  Queen's  Advocate.  Perhaps  I  had  better  put  it :  Had  he  a  conversation 
with  you  about  the  Alexandra  f— Several  times.  Now,  then^  I  will  ask  you  further. 
You  had  a  conversation  about  the  Alexandra  f — Yes.  Did  he  in  the  course  of  that  con- 
versation say  anything  to  yon  as  to  what  the  Alexandra  was  intended  for  f — On  three 
diiferent  occasions."  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  objects  to  the  question,  and  the  Queen's  advo- 
cate says,  '*  Now  answer  mv  Question.  Did  he  in  the  course  of  that  conversation  tell 
you  what  she  was  intended  fort — He  did.  What  did  he  say  f — ^He  told  me  she  was  a 
gunboat  for  the  southern  confederacy." 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  This  is  at  pages  87  and  88||  of  the  larger  book. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai«  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  at  that  time  about  a  contract 
for  /the  Alexandra? — ^He  did,  mv  lord;  must  I  give  you  the  exact  words  that  passed f 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  Give  us  the  best  of  your  recollection  of  what  passed.  The 
Queen's  Advocate.  The  question  is,  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  then  about  a  contract 
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fat  the  Alexandra  f— He  said  'We'  (that  is  MiUers^)  *  oox\}ointly  with  Mesen.  Fawoett, 
Plreot-on  and  Company,  are  building  this  yeasel  for  Meesn.  Fraaer,  TrenhoUn  and  Com- 
pany.' Did  he  Bay  for  whom  f — ^TbeT  were  the  agents  for  the  sonthern  confederacy." 
Mr.  Idiller  had  a  conyersation  with  wis  witness  on  three  different  occasions  as  to  what 
the  Alexandra  was  intended  for.  "  He  told  me  that  she  was  a  gunboat  for  the  southern 
oonfederacy."  "  He  said^  *  We  ooi^ointly  with  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company, 
«re  buildinff  this  yeesel  for  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company.'''  "  Did  he  say  for 
whom  t — ^They  were  the  agents  for  the  southern  confederacy.  Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  Did 
lie  say  that? — ^Those  are  the  words  he  said.  The  Quern's  Advocatr.  What  did  he 
aa^  7 — ^They  were  the  agents;  in  the  conyersation  which  took  place,  he  seyeral  times 
said  so.  In  the  conyersation  that  took  place  he  said  seyeral  times  that  they  were  the 
aipents  for  whom  f — For  the  southern  confederacy.  Had  you  any  other  conyersations 
with  him  about  the  Alexandra,  and  for  whom  she  was  intmided  T — ^Yes,  certainly.  What 
did  he  say  at  those  other  times  f — ^It  was  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Lord  Chirf  Baron. 
It  was  to  the  same  effect  f — Yes." 

Then  a  little  later  he  speaks  of  a  conyersation  at  another  time,  at  the  bottom  of 
]Mige  93,  about  certain  blocks  to  lay  the  keel  of  a  sunboat  early  in  tne  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  ship,  when  I  suppose  she  was  first  beins  laid  down.  He  is  asked, 
"IMd  you  afterward  see  any  yessei  upon  those  blocks  which  he  pointed  tot — Yes. 
What  yeasel  f — ^The  Alexandra  that  is  now.  Do  you  remember  hayins  a  conyersation 
with  Mr.  Miller  upon  the  subject  of  the  Alexandra  in  Noyember,  1862  f— I  do.  Do  you 
remember  whether  he  said  anything  about  the  name  of  the  yessei  on  that  occasion  in 
Noyember,  1862  f— He  did.  What  did  he  say  f— Alexandra.  Tell  me  what  he  saidf— 
He  said  that  the  yessei,  the  gunboat,  was  to  be  called  the  Alexandra.  Did  you  ask  him 
any  question  why  she  was  to  be  called  the  Aleximdra  f — I  did.  What  was  the  ques- 
tion ^— I  asked  him  was  that  the  name  of  some  Stato  or  city,  and  he  said  it  was.  Did 
he  say  where  it  was  f — ^He  said  it  was  in  the  southern  States ;  I  think  that  was  the 
word.  Did  he  say  anything  about  its  agreeing  with  any  other  name  f — He  said  it  was 
in  unison  with  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida?'  Then  a  little  while  after  he  is  asked 
**  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  his  saying  anything  to  you  about  a  gun  in  connection 
with  the  Alexandra,  or  f^s  f — ^Nothing :  only  gunboat,  that  Ib  all." 

My  lords,  I  haye  said  it,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  in  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness 
nothing  was  elicited  from  him,  which  either  io  word  or  in  manner  shook  his  credit  the 
least  in  the  world.  The  eyidence  was  giyen  in  a  manner  perfectly  open  and  straight- 
forward, and  I  say  that  he  is  a  witness  who  is  not  discredited  in  any  way  whatoyer, 
hut  he  is  accredited  by  the  facts,  by  the  superintondence  and  the  interference  of  these 
persons.  The  orders  giyen  by  Welsman,  of  the  firm  of  Frasei,  Trenholm  and  CompAny, 
exactly  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  Millers  are  buildiuff  this  yessei  conjointly 
with  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  under  a  contract  with  tnem  as  agents  ibr  the 
ConfedArato  States;  the  superintondence  proyed  of  Hamilton  and  Bulloch,  who  are 
the  proyed  a^nts  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  ship  being  called  a  gdnboat  by 
Fawcett  and  Company  themselyes. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  do  submit  that  upon  that  uncontradicted  stato  of  eyidence,  no  eyi- 
dence whatoyer  being  produced  upon  the  other  side,  the  jury,  unless  it  were  to  be 
explained  as  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  directed  in  point 
of  law,  would  haye  wholly  miscarried  in  not  finding  a  yerdict  for  the  Crown,  and  I  do 
not  submit  that  it  is  against  eyidence.  Of  course,  in  order  to  proye  that,  I  must  go  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  question,  namely,  the  law  to  wliich  that  eyidence  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. But  if  I  am  right  in  my  yiew  of  the  law,  I  take  it  to  be  quite  plain  that  upon 
that  uncontradicted  eyidence  it  is  proyed  that  the  ship  which  was  bein^  built  and  con- 
structed to  be  used  as  a  gunboat  was  in  course  of  equii»ment,  furnishing  and  fitting 
out;  that  all  the  people  named  for  that  purpose  in  tlie  information  were  aiding  ana 
abetting,  or  attempting  and  endeayoring  to  equip,  fiumish,  and  fit  her  out,  to  the  intont 
and  for  the  purpose  that  she  should  be  employed  by  those  who  ordered  her,  by  those 
for  whom  she  was  being  built,  namely,  the  Confederate  States.  My  lords,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  yerdict  which  was  giyen  will  be  perfectly  plain  to  your  lordships  when  I 
come  to  read  the  summing  up  of  the  learned  chief  baron.  If  I  had  been  in  the  ^ury- 
box,  if  any  one  of  your  lordships  had  been  in  the  Juiy-box,  owing  the  duty  which  a 
Jury  does  to  the  Judge,  who  instructs  them  in  the  law,  I  shoiud  haye  instantly  felt  that 
thm  was  no  question  left  for  me,  that  my  opinion  was  not  asked,  tl.at  I  was  told 
to  withdraw  my  mind  from  the  consideration  of  the  incidence  of  this  eyidence  as  to 
the  intent,  the  senrice,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  yeasel  was  being  fitted  up ;  I  was 
told  that  she  was  not  being  fitted  up  at  all,  that  she  was  not  being  equipped  at  all,  that 
ahe  was  not  being  fundshed  at  all,  and  that  nobody  was  attempting  to  equip  or  furnish 
or  fit  her  out  according  to  the  act,  and  that  therefore  the  questiqn  of  fact  did  not  arise. 
That  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Jury  were  directed,  and  the  iury  had  no  option 
under  such  a  direction  but  to  find  the  yerdict  which  they  did  find.  But  I  say  tnat  if 
the  jury  had  been  properly  directed,  the  eyidence  which  I  haye  read,  met  by  no  counter 
eyUfence,  was  eyidence  upon  which  the  Crown  were  entitled  to  a  yerdict,  and  that  the 
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verdict  which  has  been  given  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  is  a  verdict  which  oaght 
not  to  stand. 

My  lords,  I  am  fhlly  aware  that  I  must  address  m^'self  to  the  act  of  Pariiament  to 
show  that  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the  effect  of  the  evidence  in  connection  with  that 
act.  My  lords,  the  act  of  Parliament  mnst  be  looked  at  in  its  entirety ;  we  must  look 
not  only  at  the  particnlar  clause,  but  at  the  other  parts  of  the  act  which  can  throw 
liffht  upon  the  object  and  pnrpose  of  the  legislature  in  passing  it :  and,  in  that  point 
of  view,  it  is  not  at  ail  unimportant  to  attend  both  to  the  preamble  and  other  clauses, 
which,  relating  as  they  do  to  a  different  offense,  yet  illnstnte  the  general  object  and 
policy  for  which  this  act  was  passed.  And,  I  say,  the  general  object  and  policy  of  the 
act  was  to  enable  the  Crown,  with  regard  to  the  particular  subjects  whio4i  are  men* 
tioned  in  it,  to  enforce  within  the  territories  of  the  Crown  as  against  the  subjects  of  the 
Crown  that  neutrality  which  it  professed  as  to  government,*  that  there  are  many 
things  as  to  which  governments  do  not  attempt  by  law  to  enforce  upon  their  sufejeoto 
the  neutrality  which  they  themselves  profess,  but  that  there  are  other  things  as  to 
which,  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  for  the  honor  of  the  nation,  it  is  important  to 
provide  against  such  infractions  of  neutrality  by  subjects  within  the  realm,  or  by  for- 
eign belligerent  governments  using  the  agency  of  its  subjects  within  the  realm,  as,  if 
permitted  to  go  on  and  to  grow  to  a  larse  scale,  will  have  the  inevitable  tendenoyy 
whatever  may  be  the  technical  rales  laid  down  by  writers  upon  international  law,  to 
involve  nations  in  war  with  each  other,  and  to  damage  and  discredit  the  good  fiiitn  of 
the  country  whose  government,  professing  neutrality,  permits  its  shores  and  its  ports 
to  be  used  as  arsenals  for  other  belligerent  countries  which  have  none  of  their  own,  in 
order  that  war  may  be  carried  on  praetically,  direct  from  those  ports,  upon  the  high 
seas  against  other  nations.  And  therefore  this  act  strikes  at  two  classes  of  things 
always  contraband,  and  always  in  that  sense  against  the  law  of  nations,  so  that  it  may 
visit  them  with  such  punishment  as  the  belligerent  suffering  from  them  would  have  it 
in  his  own  power  to  inflict,  but  neither  of  which,  until  the  passing  of  this  act,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  against  international  law  in  this  sense,  that  the  government  permitting 
them  was  to  be  held  guilty  of  a  breach  of  that  law  because  it  did  not  restrain  them, 
yet  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  reallv  friendly  and  neutral  relations,  and  to 
secure  the  mi^eety  and  the  dignity  of  the  British  Crown  from  being  violated  and 
insulted  by  the  acts  of  foreign  oellifferent  governments,  violating  its  own  neutrality 
by  the  agency  of  its  own  subjects,  unless  these  things  were  prevented ;  it  was  therefore 
thought  necessary  to  take  out  of  the  general  category,  of  contraband  dealings  the  par- 
ticular class  of  dealings  contained  in  this  act,  and  to'say  the  law  of  this  country  will 
not  permit  them.  What  are  those  two  classes  f  The  enlistment  of  men  and  the  equip- 
ping, furnishing,  or  fitting  out  of  ships. 

^w,  before  uiis  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  or  rather  before  the  acts  were  passed 
which  preceded  it  of  the  same  kind,  the  general  law  of  nations  no  more  threw  upon  the 
government  of  a  particular  country  the  obligation  to  prohibit  or  to  prevent  the  enlist- 
ment of  its  men  in  a  foreign  belligerent  service  than  it  did  the  obligation  to  prohibit 
the  equipment  of  ships  within  its  ports.  It  was  always  a  thinff  which  was  done,  and 
we  know  that  it  was  done  upon  a  great  scale,  if  we  travel  out  ofthe  right  field  of  legal 
argument  into  other  sources  of  information.  We  know  firom  great  authorities  what 
was  done  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  that 
there  was  a  protest  for  the  first  time  against  the  right  which  it  was  supposed  any  sub- 
ject would  have  to  take  service  wherever  he  pleased.  But  this  act  is  directed  against 
those  thin^  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  that  to  some  extent  as  to  the  enlistment  of 
the  men :  it  had  been  nreceded  by  similar  acts,  and  it  may  be  in  your  lordships'  recol- 
lection tnat  those  similar  acts  were  found  defective  in  this  respect,  that  they  did  not 
deal  with  any  case  but  the  case  of  service  taken  under  a  recognized  government, 
whereas  at  the  time  when  this  act  was  passed  the  war  in  which  this  country  stooa 
neutral  was  between  the  insurgent  provinces  of  8pain  in  Bouth  America  and  the  mother 
country,  l^ose  insurgent  provinces  not  having  acquired  the  status  of  a  recognised  gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  not  being  hit  by  the  precise  words  ofthe  older  foreign  enlistment 
act,  which  related  to  men  alone.  In  that  state  of  things  this  act  is  passed  "  to  prevent 
the  enlisting  or  engagement  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  a  foreign  service,  and 
the  fitting  out  or  equijpping  in  his  Mi^esty's  dominions  vesesls  for  warlike  purposes, 
without  liis  Minosty^s  license."  Tliat  is  the  title  which,  as  his  lordship  observed  at  the 
trial,  does  notlegally  enter  into  the  interpretation  of  the  act.    The  preamble  is  thia : 

*  I  war  in 
lug  and 

„ ^ „„,^ ,.._ _  ,       warlike 

operations  in  or  against  the  dominions  or  territories  of  any  foreign  prince,  statey  poten 
tate,  or  persons  exercishig  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or  over 
any  foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province,  or  against  the  ships,  goods, 
or  merchandise  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  or  their 
subjects,  may  be  prcjfudicial  to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
kingdom."  My  lords,  the  di^unctive  word  "or"  which  we  find  in  the  seventh  clause 
does  not  occur  in  that  preamble,  but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  "  and  "  has 
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exactly  the  same  force  there  as  if  it  were  a  diajanctive  word ;  that  is  to  say,  that  each 
of  these  thinffs,  if  not  prevented,  will  be  prejudicial  to  and  will  tend  to  endanger  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  kin^om — ^tirst,  the  enlistment  or  engagement  of  the  subjects 
to  serve  in  war  in  foreign  service  5  3dly,  the  fitting  out  of  vessels ;  3dly,  the  equipping 


prevent. 

to  the  seventh  clause,  the  obiect  being  to  strike  every  one  of  them  a^paraHm,  the 
coi^nnctive  is  tamed  into  the  difioanctive. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramweix.  Clearly  that  is  so;  otherwise  you  must  make  the  whole 
coivlnnctive,  and  then  it  would  read  that  no  offense  would  be  committed  unless  yon  at 
the  same  time  enlisted  and  fitted  out  a  vessel,  which  cannot,  of  coarse,  be. 

3lr.  ATroHNBY  General.  It  cannot  possibly  be. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  All  those  four  matters,  fitting  out,  equipping,  and  so  on,  are,  I  think, 
to  be  prevented  di^unctively,  and  unless  I  had  so  thought  I  ought  to  have  stopped  the 
prosecution  at  once,  because  there  was  not  a  count  in  the  indictment  which  complained 
df  either  arming  or  attempting  to  arm. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  we  took  it  that  all  the  words  meant  the  same  thing,  of 
course  any  one  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  In  the  preamble,  however,  the 
di^unctive  ''or"  is  made  into  a  conjunctive,  and  I  will  show  tnat  each  of  the  things  is 
-within  the  mischief,  and  therefore  aU  are  mentioned. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  One  is  and  the  other  is. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Tes,  my  lord.  Then  I  beg  your  lordships'  attention  to  what 
is  the  mischief.  The  mischief  is  obviously  what  is  expressed,  namely,  that  this  **  may 
be  prejudicial  to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom."  I  am 
sure  that  when  my  lord  comes  to  be  reminded  of  a  passage  in  his  summing  up,  in  which 
that  view  was  stated,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  powerful  arguments  which  he 
had  heard,  he  at  that  time  held  to  be  the  right  one,  of  the  bbject  of  the  statute,  he  will 
not  recoj^nize  his  own  words  as  expressing  Sie  meaning  which  he  said  he  had  intended 
to  enunciate,  so  different  is  it  from  the  language  which  we  find  in  the  statute.  His 
lordship,  according  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  says  that  the  object  of  the 
statute  is  only  to  prevent  collisions. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  My  impression  was  that  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent 
any  hostile  vessel  being  fitted  out  and  equipped,  so  as  to  make  a  port  of  this  country 
the  port  of  discharge,  the  commencement  of  a  hostile  operation. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  knew  that  your  lordship  would  not  adhere  to  what  I  find 
in  the  short'-hand  writers'  notes  upon  that  subject,  because  what  fell  from  your  lordship 
was  this,  that  the  mischief  apprehended  was.  that  there  might  be  building  in  Messrs. 
Miller's  yard  a  ship  for  the  confederates,  and  in  Messrs.  Laird's  yard  another  for  the 
federals,  and  that  on  coming  out  they  might  come  into  collision  one  with  the  other,  and 
produce  hostility  upon  our  waters. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  was  one  of  the  mischiefs  which 
were  intended  to  be  guarded  against. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  your  lordship  that  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  thing  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  human  being,  because,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  it  never  happened  before.  It  would  not  be  the  object  of  either  pajrty 
to  get  into  war  with  this  country ;  they  would  take  care  not  to  violate  one  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  international  law,  namely,  to  get  outside  neutral  waters  before 
commencing  hostilities. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  you  will  find  in  Kent's  Commentaries  something  to  the 
effect  which  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No;  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  aasoie  your  lordship. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  I  think  I  have  read  something  to  the  same  effect  in  some  other 
writer,  that  it  may  lead  t-o  those  consequences. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  the  fact  in  point  of  history  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  not  only  not  impossible,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Was  not  it  nearly  happening  in  the  very  case  of  the  confederate 
and  the  federal  vessels  in  this  country  f  Did  not  we  sbop  the  one  at  Southampton  in 
order  that  the  other  might  have  a  run  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  What  might  possibly  happen  would  be  that  the  one  might 
follow  the  other  if  not  prevented.  . 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Did  not  we  do  that  for  fear  they  should  come  into  coUision 
within  British  waters? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  They  would  not  come  into  collision  within  British  waters ; 
one  might  have  followed  the  other  out  of  ]^ort,  and  for  that  reason  a  special  order  was 
made  by  her  Majesty  in  council.  That  ot  course  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign 
enlistment  act.  All  I  can  say  is  this,  that  without  saying  that  such  a  thing  is  not 
theoretically  possible,  yet  to  state  that  that  is  the  object  and  policy  of  this  statute  as 
declared  upon  the  face  of  it,  would,  I  think,  be  taking  a  liberty  with  the  law  which  it 
does  not  Delon|^  to  any  court  to  do.  It  is  plain  that  the  object  was  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  this  country,  and  to  enforce  it  against  the  subjects  of  this  country,  in  mat- 
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ten  in  which  the  neglect  of  it  by  those  Bubjects,  or  the  violation  of  it  here  by  foreign 
belligerent  governments,  was  thought  calculated  to  lead  to  a  position  as  r^;ards  foreign 
nations  which  would  endanger  the  peace  and  wel&re  of  the  kingdom.  How  would  it 
endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tiie  kingdom  f  Manifestly  by  involving  us  in  war, 
by  making  us  practically  so  £ur  parties  through  our  subj^ts  to  belligerent  operations  if 
we  aUow^  this  country  to  be  made  the  base  of  those  operations,  either  for  the  enlistment 
of  men  or  for  the  equipping  of  vessels  of  war,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  other  countries 
would  not  endure  it,  but  resent  it,  and  that  so  we  might  become  involved  in  war.  That 
is  the  mischief  which  the  statute  is  manifestly  intended  to  protect  us  against. 

Then  the  second  clause,  as  to  enlistment,  your  lordships  will  find  is  one  which  pro- 
hibits anv  nataral-bom  subject  of  the  Crown  anywhere,  I  think,  from  enlisting  or 
entering  himself  or  serving  *'  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  in  ana  on  ' 
board  any  ship  or  vessel  used  or  fitted  out  or  equippea  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any 
warlike  purpose  in  the  service  of^  for,  or  under  or  m  aid  of  any  foreign  power.''  It  ia 
quite  manifest  that,  under  that,  the  mere  taking  an  engagement  on  board  a  vessel  of 
any  sort  or  description  used  or  intended  to  be  uMd  for  any  warlike  purpose  is  equally 
struck  at  as  taking  an  engagement  on  board  a  vessel  which  is  of  a  particular  class. 

Then  I  pass  over  the  penalties  affixed  to  taking  service  in  that  way  by  the  enlistment 
clauses,  and  the  mode  in  which  those  penalties  are  to  be  proceeded  for,  and  I  come  to 
the  seventh  clause.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  enlistment  of  men  in  this  country  to 
serve  in  and  on  board  any  ^ip  used  for  the  warlike  purposes  of  a  foreign  nation  could 
not  have  any  other  tendency  to  involve  this  country  in  war  than  by  leamng  to  a  breach 
of  friendly  relations  with  the  country  who  suffered  by  that  sort  of  enlistment.  The 
seventh  section,  with  which  we  are  dealing,  is,  I  should  have  thought,  though  rather 
involved  and  intricate  in  its  lani^uap^e,  most  carefully  expressed,  so  as  to  inclnde  every 
species  of  case  which  can  come  within  the  mischief,  and  not  to  enable  any  one  to  escape 
m>m  the  ease  being  brought  within  tiie  mischief  which  is  sought  to  be  prevented  or  the 
intont  which  is  pronibitea.  *  The  words  are  these :  "  If  any  person  in  any  part  of  his 
Mf^eetys  dominions  shall,  without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose 
first  had  and  obtained,  as  aforesaid,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  attempt  or  en- 
deavor to  equip,  frimish,  fit  out,  or  ami."  Now,  first  stopping  at  the  words  ^'any  per- 
son,'' it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  may  or  not  be  a  subject  of  the  Crown.  When  the 
enlistment  was  spoken  of  only  natural-bom  subjects  were  prohibited  from  enlisting. 
When  the  procuring  persons  to  enlist  was  spoken  of,  any  person  within  his  Mf^esty^s 
dominions  was  prohibited  from  doing  so,  and  here  we  have  any  person,  whether  a 
natural-bom  snbject,  or,  like  Captain  Bulloch  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  foreigner,  and,  & 
fortiori,  the  British  government  acting  by  its  agents,  they  would  be  the  persons  of  all 
others  whom  the  act  would  intend  to  prohibit,  because  they  are  directly  violating  our 
neutrality  by  using  our  shores  and  our  ports  for  such  a  purpose.  The  statute  provides 
against  any  person  doing  any  one  of  these  things;  it  being  in  the  disjunctive,  it  distin- 
guishes them,  and  seems  to  be  carefully  worded  in  order  to  avoid  the  chicanery  which 
would  result  from  requiring  some  particular  species  g£  furnishing,  some  particular 
species  of  fitting  out,  some  particular  species  oi  equipment,  in  order  to  make  the  act 
penal  in  a  case  in  which  the  attempt  is  proved.  I  say  that  the  whole  gist  is  there,  is 
the  intent  and  the  purpose,  and  that  any  species  whatever  of  equipment,  however 
innocent  p«r  m,  any  species  whatever  of  fiimishing,  any  species  whatever  of  fitting 
out,  whether  with  or  without  arming,  is  struck  at  by  the  act,  by  its  plain  words, 
according  to  their  natural  meaning,  and  are  necessary,  and  that^  I  apprehend,  is  their 
object  and  policy,  provided  always  that  the  intent  and  purpose  is  established.  Now 
what  are  tne  words  f  "  Equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm."  If  it  had  stopped  there,  of 
course  it  would  not  have  had  the  efifect  of  prevention.  The  statute  of  course  aims  at 
prevention,  not  at  pnnishment  when  the  thmg  is  done.  The  statute  desires  to  stop  the 
thing  in  limine^  to  cause  the  thing  not  to  be  done,  and  therefore,  instead  of  stopping  at 
these  words,  it  goes  on  "or  attempt  or  endeavor''  to  do  any  one  of  these  things^  so  that, 
however  little  piogress  may  have  been  made,  and  in  whatever  imperfect  condition  the 
ship  may  be  as  to  these  things  when  she  is  seized,  if  any  step  has  oeen  taken  which  is 
an  attempt  or  endeavor  it  is  sufficient ;  any  attempt  or  any  endeavor  to  do  any  one  of 
these  things,  provided  it  be  a  prohibited  attempt,  is  struck  at,  and  not  only  the  attempt 
or  endeavor  but  any  one  who  "  shi^  knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  tne 
equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming."  Now  that  is  a  clause  which  is  remark- 
able, because  it  strikes  at  the  case  of  a  person  within  her  Mi^esty's  dominions,  know- 
ingly aiding,  i^isting,  or  being  concerned  in  the  equipment,  whether  or  not  the 
equipment  takes  place  quoad  aUos  elsewhere.  Any  person  who  does  any  one  of  these 
things  within  her  Mn^esty's  dominions  offends  against  the  act,  that  is  to  say,  any  one 
who  eMqnips,  who  attempts  or  endeavors  to  equip,  who  procures  to  be  equipped,  or  who 
knowingly  aids,  assists,  or  is  concerned  in  the  equipping,  wherever  the  equipment  is 
completed,  and  whoever  be  the  person  by  whom  it  is  made.  Then  what  is  the  intent  f 
''With  intent  or  in  oider  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed,"  not  by  any  par- 
ticular person,  but  "  shall  be  employea  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or 
potentate,  or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of 
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any  peraon  or  persons  exercising  or  assnming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  govemment  in 
or  over  any  foreign  state,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people  as  a 
transport  or  storesnip,"  in  which  case  of  coarse  it  would  not  nave  arms  at  all,  m  equip- 
ments would  he  of  another  character;  "or  with  intent  to  cruise,  or  commit  hostilities 
against  any  prince,  state,  or  ^^tentate,  or  against  the  suhjects  or  citizens  of  any  prince, 
state,  or  potentate,''  and  so  on. 

My  lords,  I  look  in  vain  in  that  clause  for  any  warrant  whateyer  for  some  distinctions 
which  have  been  arbitrarily  imported  into  it  by  some  persons  who  seem  to  think  that 
this  clause  makes  exceptions  in  favor  of  shipbuilders,  and  in  favor  of  mercantile  deal- 
ings and  objects,  and  that  if  they  take  money  for  the  prohibited  thing,  if  they  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  person  to  do  it  and  are  paid,  it  takes  them  ont  of  the  scope  of 
the  statute,  although  niey  attempt  or  endeavor,  or  knowingly  aid^assist,  or  are  con- 
cerned in  the  equipment.  The  statute  makes  no  such  distinction.  The  statute  strikes 
every  person,  a  shipbuilder  or  an  engineer,  like  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Coihpany, 
as  mnch  as  anybody  else ;  it  strikes  a  person  whether  he  does  it  under  a  contract  or 
whether  he  does  it  without  a  contract,  whether  he  does  it  for  money  or  whether  he 
does  not  do  it  for  money,  provided  he  does  the  prohibited  thing,  and  that  prohibited 
thing  is  either  equipping,  or  attempting  or  endeavoring  to  equip,  or  knowingly  aiding, 
assistinff,  or  being  concerned  in  the  eqmpi>ing,  with  a  certain  intent.  Hie  intent  is  the 
gist  of  uie  whole  thing,  and  that  is  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Now  I  observe  here,  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  completely  hereafter, 
how  very  great  is  the  fallacy  into  which  it  is  possible  to  fall  when  dealing,  without  due 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  statute,  with  distinctions  rightly  laid  down,  in  some 
cases  as  to  mercantile  adventures  in  ships  of  war  which  are  not  prohibited;  of  course 
there  may  be  a  mercantile  adventure  which  is  not  prohibited,  but  it  must  be  a  mercan- 
tile adventure  as  to  which  the  thing  is  not  done  with  a  prohibited  intent  of  course,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  the  intent  that  the  vessel  shall  be  so  employed  there  must 
be  some  person  party  to  the  business  who  is  capable  of  having  such  an  iutent :  and  who 
IB  it  f  For  example,  if  a  shipbuilder  in  Engliuid  builds  on  speculation  on  his  own  ac- 
count a  ship,  intending  to  take  it  to  any  port  in  the  world  where  he  can  find  a  market 
Ibr  it,  it  is  oovious  that  he  has  not  within  ner  Majesty's  dominions  any  intent  to  employ 
or  any  power  to  employ  the  ship  in  the  service  of  any  belligerent  power ;  all  his  intent 
is  to  sell  the  ship  to  a  purchaser  somewhere  or  other,  or  it  may  be  in  some  particular 
place,  if  he  can  nnd  one  there,  and  nobody  but  himself  has  any  control  over  it  at  the 
time.  Nobody  but  himself  has  anything  to  do  with  it  at  the  time,  nobody  but  himself, 
under  the  circumstances,  can  determine  the  intent,  and  as  he  does  not  mean  to  make 
war  in  it  himself^  or  does  not  intend  that  any  one  else  shidl  make  war  in  it,  that  is  not 
struck  at  by  the  statute,  fiut  wherever  you  have  parties  concerned  in  the  equipping 
or  fitting  out  or  furnishing,  or  the  attempting  or  endeavoring  to  do  any  of  these  things, 
either  as  shipbuilders  or  as  engineers,  aiding  in  any  way  whatever  in  any  of  them, 
where  there  is  a  principal  in  the  matter  who  has  the  intent  and  is  master  of  tne  employ- 
ment, can  there  be  any  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  struck  at  by  the  statute  f  For 
instance,  8nppose«they  constructed  the  vessel  meaning  themselves  to  use  their  own  ship 
as  a  privateer.  That  is  what  was  put  by  my  leamea  friend  Sir  H.  Cairns  in  his  argu- 
ment at  the  trial,  as  if  that  was  the  only  thinf  which  the  statute  meant.  That  covers 
fitting  out,  because  a  man  who  is  building  and  fitting  ont  a  ship  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  a  pfurticular  thing  of  her.  But  supposing  he  is  building  her  under  a  contract, 
supposing  the  shin  is  ordered  by  the  belligerent  government  itself,  (and  that  is  the  case 
to  which  this  evidence  points,)  can  any  one  possibly  say  that  this  statute  does  not 
strike  at  the  case  in  which  a  belligerent  government  gives  an  order  to  a  merchant  in 
Liverpool  to  equip  a  vessel  for  them  and  to  take  her  to  sea  as  a  ship  of  war  of  theirs  f 
And  the  merchant  at  Liverpool  knowing  fnUy  that  that  is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
ship  la  employed,  which  the  very  cluuacter  of  the  employment  proves,  is  not  the  mer- 
chant as  mnch  ffuilty,  is  not  the  shipbuilder  as  much  guilty,  is  not  the  engineer  as 
much  guilty  as  &e  agents  of  the  confederate  government  who  are  violating  the  neu- 
trality of  the  country  in  the  first  instance  f 

Now  all  this  was  totally  lost  sight  of  at  the  trial ;  nay,  doctrines  entirely  inconsiBtent 
with  it  were  laid  down,  and  I  say  that  unless  your  lordships  are  to  make  law  instead 
of  interpreting  it,  unless  you  are  to  deviate  from  the  plain  language  of  this  statute  and 
the  natural  meaning  of  its  words  for  the  sake  of  destroying  its  effect,  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  it  firom  checking;  and  suppressing  the  mischief,  yon  must  say  that  any  spe- 
cies of  furnishing,  any  species  of  equipment,  an;^  species  of  fitting  out,  with  or  without 
aims,  provided  it  be  done  with  this  intent,  which  I  agree  must  be  a  fixed  iutent  of  a 
person  capable  of  having  the  intent  and  assisting  in  that  intent  formed  within  this 
country,  ilLjon  have  that  intent  proved,  (and  you  have  evidence  to  prove  it  here,)  this 
is  a  case  which  the  statute  strikes  at,  and  you  may  as  well  drop  the  whole  act  out  of 
the  statute-book  if  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramwxll.  Just  let  me  tell  yon  a  difficulty  which  has  occurred  to  me 
with  reference  to  this  act  of  Parliament— not  at  the  present  moment,  of  course.  The 
words  are,  "  equip,  famish,  fit  out,  or  arm  with  intent  that  such  vessel  shall  be 
employed  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities. 
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The  equipplDg  therefore  must  he  either  as  a  transport  or  store-shipi  or  with  the  intent 
to  cruise  or  cumniit  hostilities.  So  also  must  be  the  furaishiug,  fitting  out,  or  arming. 
It  may  he  said  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  reasonable  evidence  upon  which  the  jury 
conld  find  that  this  vessel  was  equipped  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  thei'efore  you  may 
leave  those  words  out.  Then  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  no  eqvipment  of  her  of 
such  a  kind  that  she  could  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,  and  that  therefore  tliat  part  of 
the  intent  fails  to  be  made  out.  Now  I  understand  that  to  be  a  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt  in  the  construction  of  this  act  of  Parliament,  and  I  throw  it  out  for  your  con- 
Bideration  if  it  has  escaped  you. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genkbal.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  lordship.  It  has  not 
escaped  me;  but  my  answer  is  this,  that  the  act  is  intended  to  prevent  and  not  to  pun- 
ieh ;  stei)s  which  are  being  taken  to  that  end  are  steps  which,  if  taken  witli  that  intent, 
are  as  much  against  the  act  as  the  completion  of  those  steps  would  be.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  ship  was  meant  to  be  completed  in  some  way  or  other :  she  was  in  course 
of  equipping ;  she  was  in  course  of  fumishini^ ;  she  was  in  course  or  fitting  out,  and  if 
the  evidence  was  such  as  to  show  that  her  object  and  purpose  was  to  be  employed  as  a 
war  ship,  it  is  clear  that  she  would  be  completed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  any  equip- 
ments not  yet  given  which  were  necessary  for  that  purpose  would  be  added  at  one  time 
or  another,  the  whole  beins  in  pursuance  and  in  completion  of  one  and  the  same  intent : 
and  an  authority  in  the  United  States,  to  which  I  shidl  have  occasion  to  refer,  at  all 
events  has  distinctly  laid  it  down  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  entire  equip- 
ment, without  which  the  ship  cannot  be  effectually  employed  upon  this  service,  e^outd 
be  made  in  this  country,  provided  that  any  part  is  made  here. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Do  you  say  that  the  statute  points  to  something  incomplete? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  words  '^ attempt  or  endeavor''  plainly  point  to  some- 
thing wich  is  incomplete. 

Lord  Chieb^  Baron.  Snpnose  the  case  of  the  building  of  a  mere  huU  with  the  inten- 
tion that  it  should  be  towed  away  across  the  Atlantic  by  a  tug,  and  suppose  that  there 
was  some  confederate  port  open,  which  there  is  not,  that  hull  being  Incapable  in  that 
state  of  being  used  for  any  purpose  whether  of  merchandise  or  war,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  that  would  be  illegal  f 

Mr.  Attorney  Generaju  That  would  raise  an  entirely  different  question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Would  it  be  illegal  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  assume  for  a  moment  that  it  is  not  illegal. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  ii'  it  be  illegal  you  would  be  entitled  to 
your  rule  at  once,  because  no  doubt  I  meant  to  lay  down  distinctly  that  the  mere  hull 
of  a  vessel,  in  no  condition  fit  for  any  use  whatever,  might  be  made  and  sold  at  Liver- 
pool to  anybody. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  case  does  not  in  the  least  degree  require  that  I  should 
argue  the  case  ima^ned  by  your  lordship,  which  is  obviously  not  one  which  is  very 
probable  and  practical,  would  be  brought  within  the  words,  "  equip,  furnish,  fit  out, 
or  arm." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  court  will  adjourn  for  a  short  time.  , 

[After  an  interval,]  ^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  court  a4Jouming  for  a  short  time  to  consider  the  matters  which  you  nave 
brought  before  us;  and  without  in  the  least  saying  what  the  opinion  of  any  member  of 
the  court  is  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  rule,  I  certainly,  for  one,  and  I  believe  all  my 
brothers  are  of  the  same  opinion,  think  that  what  you  nave  stated  ^s  unquestionably 
matter  fit  to  be  discussed.  If,  therefore,  you  are  content  now  to  take  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  as  being  contrary  to  the  evidence,  or  as 
not  being  warranted  by  the  evidence,  bein^  contrary  to  the  weight  of  it,  and  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection  on  the  part  of  myself  at  the  trial,  or  on  the  ground  that  though 
there  might  be  no  positive  misdirection,  there  might  be  such  a  want  of  information  fur- 
nished to  the  jury  as  not  to  enable  them  fairly  to  discharge  their  duty — if  you  are  con- 
tented to  take  a  rule  upon  those  two  grounds,  dividing  the  second  into  either  positive 
misdirection  or  imperfect  direction,  you  may  take  a  riue  to  show  cause  at  once. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  1  thank  your  lordship;  that  is  what  I  have  been  asking 
your  lordships  for,  and  of  course,  being  told  that  i  may  have  it,  I  have  no  more  to  say* 

Lo&D  Chief  Baron.  Very  well ;  take  a  rule  to  show  cause. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lords,  my  learned  friends  remind  me  that  it  will  be  necea- 
•ary  in  drawing  up  the  rule  to  state  the  grounds  of  the  rule. 

«  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  this.  I  believe  that  you  may 
take  tbe  rule  precisely  in  the  terms  which  I  have  announced.  If  you  like  to  put  it 
more  shortly  as  misdirection  or  imperfect  direction,  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  AnoRNEY  General.  That  is  very  satisfactory  to  me,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  We  understand  that  that  will  include  the  incomplete  infor- 
mation. 

LoRB  Chief  Baron.  Perhaps  you  had  better  taJke  it  in  the  language  in  which  X 
pronounced  it  when  I  addressed  you  Just  now. 
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Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Misdirection  enables  the  conrt  to  mold  the  meaning  of  that 
word  by-and-by;  misdirection  is  nnderstood,  bnt  non-direction  is  not  recognized  as  a 
gzoond  for  a  role. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  that  is  so  technically,  of  course  we  are  quite  satisfied  to 
abide  by  the  proper  form. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  stated  wherein  the 
misdirection  consists ;  but  surely  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  it ;  Mr.  Jones  will 
attend  to  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  rule  of  court  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   If  we  go  into  the  court  of  error  they  will  say,  ^'  You  oueht  to  haye  specified  it.'' 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweix.  If  there  should  be  any  difficulty,  I  daresay  that  myself,  or 
one  of  my  learned  brothers,  will  settle  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  may  state  to  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  that  I  imagined  that 
I  had  taken  pains,  and  I  hoped  that  I  had  laid  down  tne  law  as  I  understood  it  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  highest  possible  authority,  at  least  now,  in  what  is  called  ^'another 
place;"  some  people  call  it  ^'another  place.'' 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Your  lordship  may  be  aware  that  any  authority  to  which 
your  lordship  may  be  referring,  is  incapable  of  defending  himself  here  as  to  what  he 
has  said  in  another  place,  or  yindicating  that  from  misinterpretation. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  thought  that  I  was  remarkably  safe  in  taking  that  course. 
After  aU  I  may  haye  been  wrong. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  I  can  diyine  the  sentiments  of  any  person  to  whom  your 
lordship  may  be  alluding,  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  I  understand  that  per- 
8^1  to  haye  yindicated  uie  conduct  of  his  own  goyemment  in  that  other  place ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  haye  said^  that  in  his  judgment,  although  it  may  not  be  mfallible,  the 
Alabama  had  offended  i^ainst  the  law  of  the  land. 

[After  a  short  interyal,] 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lords,  I  haye  receiyed  from  the  officer  of  the  court  an 
intimation  which  I  am  afraid  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  refer  again  to  a  subject 
which  I  thought  had  been  disposed  of.  I  am  informed  that  the  groun&  of  misdirection 
must  be  stat^  on  the  brief. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  quite  content  to  state  those  which  we  conceiye  to  be 
the  grounds  of  misdirection,  if  that  is  meant. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  The  technical  mode  of  drawing  up  the  rule  would  be,  that 
there  was  misdirection  in  this,  then  mentioning  what  you  suppose  to  haye  been  the 
misdirection ;  and  if  the  ^ourt  has  granted  you  the  rule  on  the  ground  of  incomplete 
or  imperfect  direction,  then  to  state  the  grounds  of  that  incomplete  and  imperfect 
direction; 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  shall  be  at  liberty  to  state  that  in  our  own  way  T 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General^  the  terms  of  the  rule,  of  course,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  court  before  the  rule  is  granted.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.  I  haye  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jones  will  so  frame  it  that  either  the  court  will 
assent  to  it,  or  he  will  assent  to  what  the  c5urt  suggests  as  the  mode. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Of  course,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  as  I  understand,  we  cannot 
possibly  allow  a  rule  to  be  drawn  up  saying  that  the  chief  baron  misdirected  in  this, 
when  he  says  that  he  gaye  no  such  direction ;  of  course  we  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  There  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  What  I  had  proposed  was  to  haye  extracted  verbatim  from 
the  short-hand  winter's  notes  certain  passages  to  which  we  should  object,  which  proba- 
bly would  not  be  excepted  to.  I  haye  made  a  diyision  into  six  heads  of  the  language 
as  it  stands  on  the  short-hand  writer's  notes ;  and  I  should  haye  been  disposed  to  haye 
placed  eyery  one  of  them  upon  the  rule. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  will  see  Mr.  Jones  upon  the  subject  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Baron  CIiannell.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  rather  understood  from  your  lordships,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  that  in  this  particular  case  you  would  allow  the  rule  of  practice  to  be  some- 
what modified  by  a  moregeneral  statement  than  usual. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  we  will  see  whether  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Very  well,  my  lord;  we  will  try  what  we  can  do. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  should  be  obseryed,  and  it  may  be  quite  right  that  I  should 
state  it  in  public,  that  when  the  attorney  general  presented  to  me  the  paper  I  mode 
the  instant  objection  to  it  which  I  haye  made  all  along. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  are  quite  aware  of  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  said  "  I  certainly  did  not  mean  this,  and  I  do  not  belieye  that 
I  haye  done  it^"  and  if  the  objection  had  been  taken,  as  I  must  say  I  think  it  ought  to 
haye  been,  a  little  earlier,  and  if  an  intimation  had  been  ^iyen  to  me  I  should  haye 
corrected  it  at  once,  and  haye  said  **  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  supposed  that  I  haye 
said  so  and  so;  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.    On  my  own  behalf  I  must  say  that  the 
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learned  attorney  general  now  remembers  that  the  moment  the  paper  was  put  into  my 
hands  I  said,  '  Mr.  Attorney  General,  that  is  not  mine.' "  At  present  we  need  only  say 
this — I  repeat  that  if  Mr.  Jones  will  commnuicate  with  me  upon  the  subject  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  put  upon  the  rule  everything  which  you  wish  to  put 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  think  so ;  I  shoald  wish  to  do  it.,  with  your  lordship's 
permission,  by  taking  the  very  terms  of  the  short-hand  writer's  notes,  including  tho 
final  passage  to  which  your  lordship  has  referred,  and  then  it  would  open  to  us  the 
alternative  view  which  your  lordship  has  mentioned,  namely,  that  even  if  the  direction 
properly  interpreted  should  be  considered  to  be  right,  still  it  might  possibly  have  the 
effect  of  misleading  the  jury. 

The  court  then  made  the  following  rule : 

In  the  ExchequeTf  Thursday  the  bth  day  of  November^  1863,  between  her  Majesty's  attorney 
general,  infoi*vMLnty  and  Hermann  James  Sillem  and  others f  claiming  the  Alexandra, 
drfendants, 

BY  INFORMATION  OF  SEIZURE. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  knight,  her  Majesty's  attorney  general,  it 
is  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  said  defendants  do  within  a  week  after  service  of  this 
rule,  or  a  copy  thereof,  show  cause  to  this  court  why  the  verdict  found  for  the  defend- 
ants upon  the  trial  of  this  cause  before  the  right  honorable  the  lord  chief  baron  of 
this  court,  at  the  sittings  in  Middlesex  after  Trinity  term  last,  should  not  be  set  aside, 
and  a  now  trial  of  this  cause  had,  on  the  ground — Ist,  that  the  verdict  was  against  the 
evidence ;  2d,  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence ;  3d,  that  the  learned 
lord  chief  baron  did  not  sufficiently  explain  to  the  jury  the  construction  and  effect  of 
the  foreign  enlistment  act;  4th,  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  did  not  leave  to  the 
jury  the  qu^tion  whether  the  ship  Alexandra  was  or  was  not  intended  to  be  employed 
m  the  servide  of  the  Confederate  States  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the 
United  States:  5th,  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  did  not  leave  to  the  jury  the 
question  whetner  there  was  any  attempt  or  endeavor  to  equip,  &c.:  6th,  that  tho 
learned  lord  chief  baron  did  not  leave  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  there  was 
knowingly  any  aiding,  assisting,  and  being  concerned  in  the  equipping,  &c.;  and  7th, 
that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  misdirected  the  jury  as  to  the  construction  and 
effect  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act. 

W.  H.  WALTON,  Q.  R. 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1863. 
JpplieatioH  to  the  court  to  fix  a  day  to  move  tc  Tnahe  rule  for  new  trial  herein  ahsolute. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Would  your  lordships  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  it  would  be 
convenient  that  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  should  be  taken  upon  this  day  week,  that 
is  to  say  next  Tuesday.  I  have  been  requested  by  the  attorney  general  to  put  that 
question  to  the  court.  • 

Loud  Chief  Baron.  Of  course  the  rule  has  been  served. 

Mr,  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  My  impression  is  that  the  earliest  possible  day  is  that  which, 
the  court  would  make  convenient  for  tho  purpose  of  hearing  that  argument.  I  need 
not  remind  you,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  that  although  we  are  happy  on  any  occasion  to 
receive  the  courtesy  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  inquiring  whether  a  day  will 
be  convenient  to  the  court  or  not,  still  we  are  in  some  measure  bound  to  take  the  day 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  law  officers. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  my  lord ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  requested  to  put  it 
to  your  lordships  whether  next  Tuesday  would  be  a  suitable  day. 

Lord  ChiefTBaron.  This  day  week  f 

Mr.. Solicitor  General.  This  day  week. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Had  we  not  better  consider  this,  that  Wednesday  is  a  special 
paper  day ;  but  I  should  think  that  when  the  argument  was  once  begun  we  had  better 
go  on  with  it,  had  we  not  f 

JUr.  Solicitor  General.  I  should  think  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  From  day  to  day  f 

Mr.  -Solicitor  General.  From  day  to  day.  I  should  think  that  that  would  be 
tht^  better  coarse. 

Mr.  JSarqn  Bramwell.  I  think  that  it  had  better  be  understood  by  the  bar,  and  be 
known  that  we  shall  not  take  the  special  paper  on  the  Wednesday. 

Mr.. Solicitor  General.  It  will  oe  understood  that  the  Alexandra  case  goes  on  from 
day  to  day  t 

Mr.  Bauon  Bramwell.  Yes;  if  it  lasts  over  a  day. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  as  you  have  mentioned  the 
matter^  whether  there  was  a  short-hand  writer  at  the  trial,  both  for  the  Crown  and  for 
the  defendants  f 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  believe  there  was,  my  lord.    I  was  not  then  in  the  case. 

Lord  Chief  Barox.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gbxeral.  I  think  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  short-hand  writer's  note. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  it  right  really  to  mention,  with  respect  to  myself,  as 
^we  see  mistakes  made  upon  the  matter,  that  there  is  no  doubt  there  was  a  short-hand 
writer's  note — ^that  there  is  no  doubt  about  f 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  No  doubt  whatever. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  believe  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  never  objectA3d  by  me  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  accepted  as 
the  faithful  record  of  all  that  psissed. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  I  wish  to  state  publicly  here  that  I  objected  to  the  biU  of 
exceptions  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  the  ground  upon  which  I  have  continued  to 
object  to  it. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chi^f  Baron.  I  did  so  before  the  jury  had  left  the  box,  instantly,  the  moment 
it  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  my  reason  for  not  immediately  arguing  it  or  pointing  it 
out  was  this,  that  there  biBing  a  short-hand  writer's  note,  I  said:  *' Every  word  which 
has  passed  has  been  taken  down,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  every  syllable  which  has 
been  uttered  in  court,  and  therefore  no  mistake  can  be  made  upon  the  facts,  they  ore 
all  agreed  upon,  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  argue  the  matter  now.  You  have 
tendered  a  bill  of  exceptions,  but  if  yon  wish  to  alter  it  conformably  to  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  facts,  yon  can  do  so."  That  was  the  substance  of  it.  It  is  very  true  that 
I  said  '^  I  will  accept  any  bill  of  exceptions ;"  but  of  course  that  must  mean,  "  I  will 
accept  any  bill  of  exceptions  which  is  warranted  by  the  record  of  the  evidence." 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Of  course,  my  lord. 
•    Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  wish  that  really  to  be  distinctly  and  publicly  understood  and 
known. 

3(fr.  Solicitor  General.  Quite  so,  my  lord.  Of  course  there  is  no  misunderstanding 
about  this,  that  now  the  rule  is  substituted  for  the  bill  of  exceptions. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  being  clearly  a  right  of  appeal,  the  proceeding  by  this  motion  is 
far  more  beneficial  to  the  Crown  than  going  on  the  bill  of  exceptions  alone. 

Mi,  Solicitor  General.  If  I  might  give  an  opinion,  I  should  say  far  more  so,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  No  doubt. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Unfortunately  the  attorney  general  became  ill,  and  m^  com- 
munication with  him  ceased,  but  I  was  about  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  bringing  the 
whole  matter  before  the  court,  by  motion,  instead  of  going  on  with  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Your  lordship  did  make  some  suggestion  of  the  kind,  I 
think. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Your  lordship  did. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  My  memory  upon  the  subject  was  appealed  to.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  record  of  the  facts  was  agreed  upon  between  us,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  facts  were  unchangeable,  and  have  never  been  changed  fiorn  that 
moment  to  this. 


In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster — ^Michaelmas  Term,  27th  Victoria. 

Before  the  lord  chief  boron,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  Mr.  Baron  Channell,  and  Mr.  Baron 

Pigott. 

The  Attorney  General  v,  Sillem  and  Others,  claiming  the  vessel  Alexandra. 

Argument  an  motion  to  make  rule  nmfor  ne^o  trial  absolute. 

First  Day,  Tuesday,  November  17, 1863. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  have  you  anything  to  move  t 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General  t».  Sillom,  I 
believe  that  in  point  of  form  I  ought  to  move  to  make  the  rule  absolute. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  you  ought  to  do. 
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Mr.  Attorney  Gibnebal.  I  make  that  motion. 

LoRi>  Chief  Baron.  Sir  Hngli  Cairns  shows  cause. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lords,  hefore  I  proceed  to  address  your  lordships.  I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  asK  whether  it  is  proposed  by  your  lordships  that  tne  notes  of 
the  evidence  should  be  read  before  the  argument  proceeds. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  If  you  think  that  desirable,  of  course  I  will  read  the  notes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot  at  all  say  that  it  would  be  what  we  should 
ask,  because  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer, 
to  comment  upon  parts  of  the  evidence,  and  it  might  perhaps  lead  to  my  reading  what 
your  lordships  had  already  heard. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  is  a  published  copy  of  what  took  place  at  the  ixial,  whiclf, 
generally  speaking,  is  correct  enough ;  there  are  some  verbal  inaccuracies  in  it,  one  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out,  probably,  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
But  the  learned  attorney  general  the  other  day,  in  moving  for  the  rule,  went  over  a 
very  great  part  of  the  evidence.  The  court,  I  believe,  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
case  as  much  as  if  it  heard  the  evidence.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  the  evidence  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  two  days,  and  iinless  you  think  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  read 
by  the  bench,  that  is  to  sav,  bv  myself,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  I  own  that  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  necessary  lor  tne  argument. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lord,  I  am  quite  in  your  lordship's  hands ;  I  do  not  at  all  sug- 
gest that  it  should  be  done. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No,  I  should  say  that  we  are  rather  in  your  hands ;  if  you  desire 
it  to  be  read  it  shall  be  read. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  If  your  lordship  puts  it  in  that  way,  I  should  say  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  that  it  should  not  be  read;  but,  of  course,  if  any  question  should 
arise  as  to  the  published  report  to  which  your  lordship  has  referred,  we  shall  be  cor- 
rected by  any  notes  which  your  lordship  may  have  upon  the  point. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  you  do  not  require  the  notes  to  be  read  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Have  you  any  note  of  the  motion  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Ton  lordship  means  of  the  motion  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  make  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  We  have  a  short-hand  writer's  note  of  what  took  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  motion  bein^made. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  we  have  in  print  an  uncorrected  and  not  very 
accurately  printed  document  from  the  short-hand  note.  I  have  no  doubt  your  lora- 
ships  would  readily  see  the  inaccuracies  wherever  they  were  material. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lords,  I  have  the  honor  of  attending  your  lordships  in  this 
case  on  behalf  of  the  deiendants,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  cause  against  a  rule  which 
has  been  obtained  by  the  attorney  general  ror  a  new  trial,  upon  grounds  which  have 
been  divided  into  seven  different  heads.  My  lords,  as  to  some  of  those  grounds  one 
can  have  no  doubt,  simply  looking  at  them,  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  tuem  is,  and 
what  is  the  argument  proposed  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  them.  For  example,  I  find 
that  the  first  and  second  grounds  upon  which  the  iiile  has  been  obtained  are  these  : 
*'  First,  that  the  verdict  was  lurainst  the  evidence ;  secondly,  that  the  verdict  was 
against  the  weight  of  evidence.^  Those  are  expressions  which  of  course  we  all  under- 
stand and  are  prepared  to  meet.  Then  I  find  that  the  fourth  ground  is,  because  "  the 
learned  lord  chief  baron  did  not  leave  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  the  ship 
Alexandra  was  or  was  not  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States,  to  cruize  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  United  States."  That,  again,  my 
lords,  is  a  ground  which  definitely  states  what  the  objection  is,  and  which  can  be  met 
accordingly.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  grounds,  which  assert 
*'  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  did  not  leave  to  the  jury  the  question  whether 
there  was  any  attempt  or  endeavor  to  equip,''  and  "  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron 
did  not  leave  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  there  was  knowingly  any  aiding,  as- 
sisting, and  beinff  concerned  in  the  equipping."  My  lords,  all  those  grounds  are  defl- 
nite.  But  then  there  remain  two  further  grqunds,  which  are  numbered  the  third  and 
the  seventh,  the  third  being  *^  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  did  not  sufficiently 
explain  to  the  jury  the  construction  and  effect  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,"  and  the 
seventh  being  "  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  misdirected  the  jury  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  effect  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act."  My  lordS;.  I 
cannot  avoid  saying  at  the  outset  that  those  are  pounds  which,  as  I  find  them  in  the 
rule,  I  am  bound  to  suppose  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  court;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  impose  on  those  who,  like  myself,  have  cast  upon  them  the  duty  of 
showing  cause  against  a  rule  of  this  sort,  a  task  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  discharge, 
because  they  inform  us  that  after  I  have  been  heard,  and  my  learned  friends  who  appear 
with  me  have  been  heard,  we  are  then  to  expect  an  argument  of  the  grounds  and  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  not  in  any  way  forewamecL    We  are  told  that  your  lord- 
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shipB  are  to  be  asked  to  conclude  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron,  in  some  way 
which  is  not  specified,  misdirected  the  jnry,  or  did  not  direct  the  jury ;  but  the  srounds 
upon  which  that  is  to  be  contended  for  we  are  not  told,  and  we  cannot  meet.  I  do  not 
deure  to  overstate  the  difficulty  at  all j  I  admit  that  we  have  had  some  kind  of  inti- 
mation bv  a  few  sentences  which  fell  from  the  learned  attorney  general  in  moving  for 
the  rule,  but  beyond  those  we  have  had  no  definite  statement  as  to  what  the  argument 
of  the  Crown  is  to  be. 

Now  your  lordshiiw  will  perhaps  remember  that  the  ship  in  question,  the  Alexandra, 
was  seized  on  a  particular  date  in  this  year,  the  5th  of  April,  and  that  she  was  seized 
in  a  public  dock  in  Liverx>ool,  the  Toxteth  dock.  It  would  be  proper  at  the  outset 
that  I  should  ask  your  lordships  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  allegations  in  the  infor- 
mation and  in  the  plea  which  constitute  the  issue  between  the  parties^  and,  my  lords, 
in  this  case,  as  indeed  in  all  the  argument  which  I  have  to  submit,  I  will  take  leave  to 
refer  your  lordships  to  a  book,  with  which  I  believe  the  bench  is  furnished,  a  book 
which  is  printed  by  the  Queen's  printers,  what  is  called  the  larger  of  two  books  which 
have  been  referred  to,  and  which  very  conveniently  comprises  not  merely  the  short- 
hand writer's  note  of  the  trial,  subject  to  whatever  observation  may  be  made  as  to  in- 
accuracies, but  also  a  print  both  of  the  English  and  of  the  American  foreign  enlistment 
act,  and  of  the  information,  and  of  certain  other  matters  which  are  very  material  to  be 
considered.  My  lords,  in  that  book,  if  your  lordships  are  in  possession  of  copies  of  it, 
you  will  find  in  the  first  page*  of  the  appendix  the  information  in  this  case ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  issue,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  I  should  refer  your  lordships 
-to  the  first  count  alone  of  the  information.    I  hope  that  your  lordships  have  copies. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramwsix.  I  have  not  got  it. 

[A  copy  was  handed  to  Mr.  Baron  firamwell.] 

Sir  HuaH  Caibns.  My  lords,  the  information  is  set  out  sufficiently  in  the  first  page 
of  the  appendix,  and  the  first  count  is  this :  **  For  that  certain  persons,"  and  then  a 
nnmber  of  names  are  given  which  I  pass  over  for  the  present,  "  and  divers  and  very 
many  other  persons,  whose  names  are  to  the  said  attorney  general  at  present  un- 
known, heretofore  and  before  the  making  of  the  said  seizure,  and  after  the  third  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1819,  and  before  the  25th  day  of  May,  in  the  ^ear  of 
our  Lord  1863,  to  wit,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  within  a 
eertain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  which  is  mentioned,  "  without  any  leave  or 
license  or  her  Mf^esty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  did  equip  the  said  ship  or 
vessel,  with  intent  and  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  certain  foreign  states,  styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with 
intent  to  cniise  and  commit  hostilities  against  a  certain  foreign  state,"  namely,  '*  the 
republic  of  the  United  States."  I  need  not  read  it  more  at  length.  Now,  my  lords, 
that  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  counts :  the  alteration  in  the  other  counts  may 
afterward  be  referred  to.  Your  lordships  will  find  the  plea  at  page  9;  it  is  the  plea 
of  the  firm  which  is  called  the  firm  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company;  the  names  of 
the  individual  partners  are  given.  ''And  hereupon  Hermann  James  Sillem"  and 
others, ''  who  claim  the  property  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  called  the  Alexandra,  and 
the  furniture,  tackle,  and  apparel  belonging  to  and  on  board  the  said  ship  or  vessel  to 
belong  t-o  them,  by  Edward  Lee  Bowcliffe,  their  attorney,  appear  here  in  court,  and  for 
plea  to  the  said  information  say,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  ftirniture,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel, did  not,  nor  did  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  become,  nor  are,  nor 
18  the  same,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  part  tnereof,  forfmted  for  the  several  sup- 
posed causes  in  the  said  information  mentioned,  or  for  any  or  either  of  them,  in  manner 
and  form  as  by  the  said  information  is  charged."  The  issue,  therefore,  between  the 
parties  is,  whether  the  ship,  the  Alexandra,  was,  under  the  act  of  Parliament,  forfeited 
lor  all  or  for  any  of  the  causes  which  are  mentioned  in  the  information. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  the  argument  which  I  shall  take  leave  to  submit  to  your  lordships, 
the  course  which  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow,  and  which  therefore  I 
would  venture  to  indicate  now,  would  be  this,  to  ask  your  lordships'  attention  in  the 
first  place,  altogether  apart  from  the  evidence  in  this  cause  or  from  the  charjB^e  of  the 
learned  Judge  who  tried  the  case,  to  what  I  submit  is  the  proper  construction  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act  as  we  find  it  upon  the  statute  book ;  then  to  solicit  from  your 
lordships  an  attention  to  the  evidence  which  was  given  in  this  case,  for  the  purpose  of* 
dealing  with  the  rule  bo  fi]>r  as  it  states  that  the  verdict  is  against  evidence,  or  against 
the  weight  of  evidence ;  and  then  in  the  third  place  to  submit  the  view  which  we  take 
of  the  charge  of  the  learned  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  the  objections  which  we  understand 
are  made  against  that  charse. 

Now  I  wnl  ask  your  lordSiips,  in  the  first  instance,  to  look  at  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  not  at  this  moment  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  upon  construction,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  the  general  nature,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  part  of  that  act 
with  which  we  nave  to  deal.  Your  lordships  here  azain  will  find  the  act  printed  in  a 
Tery  convenient  way,  and,  I  believe,  accurately,  though,  of  course,  I  do  not  at  all 
pledge  myself  to  the  accuracy  of  every  word,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is 
accurately  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  book  to  which  I  have  already  referred.    Your 
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lordships  will  find  that  the  act  commences  at  page  13*  of  the  appendix.  My  lords,  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  various  sections  in  it,  hnt  at  present  your  loi^ahips  will  favor  me 
by  turning  to  the  seventh  section  alone.  There  are  a  great  many  words  in  that  section, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  said  of  them  that  they  have  contributed  from  their  number 
rather  to  darken  than  to  elucidate  the  meaning ;  and  I  fear  that,  in  the  first  place,  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  section,  or  at  all  events  the  first  half  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  observation  upon  it.  ^*  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  part-  of  his  MaJesty^s  domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas,  shall,  without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Migesty  for  that  pur- 
pose first  had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  attempt  or 
endeavor  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  procure  to  be  equipped,  furnished,  fitted 
out,  or  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  equipping,  famish- 
ing, fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship 
or  vessel  Stall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state  or  potentate,  or 
of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any 
foreign  state,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  as  a  transport  or 
storeship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  any  prince,  state,  or 
potentate,  or  against  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or 
against  the  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in 
any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country,  or  against  the  inhabitants  of 
any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country,  with  whom  his 
Majesty  shall  not  then  be  at  war ;  or  shall,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  any  settlement,  colony,  territory,  island,  or  place  belonging 
or  subject  to  his  Majesty,  issue  or  deliver  any  commission  for  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the 
intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid,  every  such  person  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  upon 
any  information  or  indictment,  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of 
them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  such  offender  shall  be  convicted/'  And 
then,  my  lords,  come  provisions  with  regard  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  which  I  need 
not  read  at  length. 

My  lords,  I  must  take  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  upon  this  section,  that  there 
are  on  the  face  of  the  section,  without  any  elaborate  argument,  traces  of  very  great 
want  of  accuracy  and  care  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ideas  in  the  section  are 
expressed.  Now,  there  are  two  examples  of  that,  which  may  be  mentioned,  because 
scarcely  any  dispute  can  arise  upon  them.  The  first  is  this.  Your  lordships  will 
observe  that  it  provides  in  the  first  Une  **  that  if  any  person  within  any  pai*t  of  the 
United  Kingdom  "  shall  do  so  and  so ;  "  shall  equip,"  &c.  Now,  of  course,  in  point  of 
strict  construction,  it  might  be  said  that  that  indicates  this  idea,  that  the  person  who 
is  spoken  of  here  is  to  be  himself  within  the  kingdom,  though  as  to  the  act  which  he 
is  to  do,  it  might  be  done  either  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom.  Of  course  we  all  agree 
that  that  is  not  the  construction,  and  the  information  in  this  case  proceeds  upon  a  dif- 
ferent construction.  The  information  proceeds  upon  this  construction,  which  no  doubt 
is  the  true  one;  it  proceeds  as  if  the  act  were  worded  thus:  '^If  any  person  shall 
within  the  United  Kingdom"  do  so  and  so,  putting  the  word  "  shall,"  as  it  ought  to  be 
put,  before  the  word  "  within."  And  it  is  clear  that  so  utterly  free  from  care  and  cau- 
tion is  the  section,  that  when  you  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  section  the  words  are 
properly  collocated,  thereby  condemning  the  improper  collocation  in  the  earlier  part. 
When  your  lordships  come  to  that  part,  which  is  about  twelve  lines  from  the  bottom, 
and  which  contains  the  second  alternative,  the  words  are  these,  "  or  shall  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  any  settlement,"  &c.,  puttiltg 
there  the  word  "shall''  in  its  proper  place,  and  admitting  that  it  was  improperly 
placed  before.  I  will  mention  another  example,  my  lords,  to  show  how  verv  careless 
the  section  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is,  and  that  is  this :  Your  lordahips  observe  the 
place  where  the  word  "  transport"  id  spoken  of,  after  the  mention  of  the  employment 
of  the  ship  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince ;  there  we  find  the  words  '*  as  a  trans- 
port or  storeship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  any  prince," 
&c.  The  information  in  this  case  assumes  (and  for  the  present  purpose  I  will  not  con- 
test the  point)  that  you  are  to  read  the  word  "  transport "  in  connection  with  these 
words,  ^'  against  any  prince,  state,  or  potentate."  Be  it  so.  Buf  could  any  expression 
be  imagined  so  utterly  careless  or  inaccurate  as  to  talk  of  employing  a  ship  in  the 
service  of  a  belligerent  as  a  transport  or  storeship  against  another  belligerent;  as  if  a 
transport  or  storeship  could  be  properly  spoken  of  as  a  ship  which  would  come  under 
an  expression  of  that  sort,  a  ship  employed  against  another  belligerent? 

My  lords,  I  pass  however  from  those  observations  to  others,  which  are  more  import- 
ant. We  must  deal  with  the  section,  however  carelessly  it  may  be  drawn,  as  we  find 
it,  upon  proper  principles  of  construction. 

My  lords,  the  next  observation  which  I  make  is  this.  Your  lordships  see  at  once 
that  whatever  be  the  offenses  which  are  indicated  by  this  section,  they  are  offenses 
purely  and  simply  of  positive  law.    They  are  not  offenses  which  in  the  remotest 
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degree  are  mala  in  ee,  offenses  against  morality,  or  offenses  as  to  wMch  we  can  have 
any  preconceived  idea  as  to  their  character  or  extent.  My  lords,  if  that  is  reqnirecl  to 
be  proved,  it  is  proved  to  demonstration  from  this  consideration,  that  the  only  offenses 
indicated  in  this  section  are  upon  the  assumption  of  acts  committed  **  without  the 
leave  and  license  of  his  Mi^esty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained."  If  the  Crown 
sanctions  all  or  any  of  these  things,  whatever  they  are  (of  that  I  say  nothing  at  present) 
— ^if  the  Crown  sanctions  all  or  any  of  these  acts  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  section, 
they  are  perfectly  lawfulj  and  are  not  struck  at  in  any  way  by  the  act  of  Parliament. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  anything  in  any  one  of 
the  offenses  mentioned  in  the  section  which  could  in  any  degree  be  branded  with  the 
character  of  an  offense  a  priori,  an  offense  against  morality,  an  offense  against  those 

Srinciples  which,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  would  be  admitted  to  govern  the  con< 
net  of  mankind. 

My  lords,  I  think  that  that  consideration  will  make  it  necessary  for  as  to  enlarge  a 
little  the  line  of  argument  upon  a  statute  of  this  kind,  and  to  enter  into  an  inquiry, 
which  I  shall  make  as  succinct  as  the  case  seems  to  me  to  demand,  into  the  history  and 
the  policy  of  the  legislation  upon  this  subject.  I  shall  thereby  endeavor  to  place  your 
lordships  and  to  place  all  of  us  in  the  position  of  those  who  approached  the  framing  of 
this  statute ;  and,  with  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  considerations  which  sur- 
rounded them,  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  the  meaning  was  of  the  words  which 
they  used  to  express  their  ideas.  Now,  my  lords,  I  will  for  that  purpose  take  a  part  of 
the  act  itself,  namely,  the  preamble.  It  will  not  be  all  the  information  which  we  can 
receive  upon  the  subject,  but  it  will  be  the  commencement  of  the  investigation  into 
the  history  of  the  act.  The  preamble  tells  us  this,  at  page  thirteen  :*  '^  Wuereas,  the 
enlistment  or  engagement  ot  his  Majesty's  subject's  to  serve  in  war  in  foreign  service 
without  his  Majesty's  license,  and  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  and  arming  of  vessels 
by  his  Mi^esty's  subjects,  without  his  Majesty's  license,  for  warlike  operations  in  or 
against  the  dominions  or  territories  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  or  persons 
exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign 
country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province,  or  against  the  ships,  goods,  or  mer- 
chandise of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  or  their  sub- 
jects, may  be  prejudicial  to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  king- 
dom." We  are  told  that  these  acts  which  are  here  described  "  may  be  prejudicial 
to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom."  and  that  "  the  laws 
in  force  are  not  suffloiently  effectual  for  preventing  the  'same."  What  therefore  was 
intended  to  be  struck  at  and  to  be  restrained  was  certain  acts  as  to  which  it  was  said 
that  they  might  be  **  prejudicial  to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  that  the  laws  in  force  at  that  time  did  not  sufficiently  restrain  them. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  controversy  upon  the  point,  I 
will  take  leave  to  repeat  the  view  which  was  presented  to  your  lordships  by  the 
attorney  general  in  moving  for  this  rule  as  his  view  of  the  object  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  will  not  admit  it  to  be  the  only  object,  and  of  that  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  afterward,  but  I  will  deal  with  it  as  at  all  events  one  and  a  very  main  object  of 
the  act  of  Parliament.  The  attorney  general  said,  according  to  the  short-hand  writer's 
note,  in  moving  your  lordships  for  this  rule,  after  repeating  the  preamble,  as  I  have 
done,  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  '^  It  is  plain  that  the  object  was  to  preserve  the  neu- 
trality of  this  country,  and  to  enforce  it  against  the  subjects  of  this  country,  in  matters 
in  wMeh  the  neglect  df  it  by  those  subjects,  or  the  violation  of  it  here  by  foreign  bel- 
ligerent governments,  ^iis  thought  calculated  to  lead  to  a  position,  as  regards  foreign 
nations,  which  would  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  How  would 
it  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  f  Manifestly  by  involving  us  in  war, 
by  making  us  practically  so  far  parties  through  our  subjects  to  belligerent  operations, 
if  we  allowed  this  country  to  be  made  the  base  of  thoso  operations,  either  for  the 
enlistment  of  men  or  for  the  equipping  of  vessels  of  war,  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
other  countries  would  not  endure  it,  but  resent  it,  and  that  so  we  mi^ht  become 
involved  in  war.  That  is  the  mischief  which  the  statute  is  manifestly  intended  to 
protect  lis  against." 

My  lords,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  therefore,  what  the  view  of  the 
Crown  is  as  to  the  main  object  of  the  act  of  Parbament.  The  attorney  general  says 
that  in  the  case  of  war  prevailing  between  two  belligerents,  we  ourselves  remaining 
neutral,  we  have  certain  duties  as  a  nation  to  perform  in  an  international  point  of 
view.  If  those  duties  are  neglected,  one  or  otner  of  the  belligerents  may  complain 
of  that  neglect.  If  redress  is  not  given  upon  that  complaint,  we,  the  neutral  nation, 
may  be  involved  in  war ;  the  belligerent  which  considers  that  it  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  our  conduct  may  make  it  a  casus  J>elU  against  us.  Therefore,  says  the  attorney 
general,  it  was  that  the  Urown  came  to  Parliament  and  asked  for  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  to  a  restraint  put  by  the  Crown  upon  those  acts  which,  if  not  restrained, 
would  be  complained  of  by  the  foreign  belligerent  power,  and  if  not  redressed,  would 
become  the  source  and  the  origin  of  war  against  ourselves. 
My  lords,  if  that  is  so,  of  course  that  again  opens  up  a  field  which  we  shall  have  to 
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examine,  and  invites  us  to  consider,  and  very  properly  invites  ns  to  consider,  what  ...» 
the  extent  and  ambit  of  international  dutv  which  one  or  both  of  the  belligerent 
powers  might  call  upon  us  to  observe,  and  which,  if  not  observed,  might  be  a  cause  of 
complaint  against  us  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  a  war  in  which  we  were 
neutral.  " 

Now,  my  lords,  I  think  that  in  that  way  we  shall  get,  and  get  upon  principles  which 
the  attorney  general  himself  admits,  a  key  to  the  municipal  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  fortunately,  my  lords,  the  rules  of  international  latr  upon  this  point  will,  if 
I  mistake  not,  be  found  extremely  simple,  extremely  clear,  and,  u  I  may  take  leave  to 
add,  extremely  sensible. 

My  lords,  there  are  two  rules,  as  I  understand  it,  of  intematloncj  law,  as  to  which  I 
ma^  say  they  are  established  upon  authority  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  between 
which  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  will  lie.  Those,  my  lords,  are  rules  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  in  war  of  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  power.  I  disembarrass  the  case  of  any 
question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  neutral  power  itself  as  a  government ;  that  is  a  different 
thing;  that  stands  upon  much  higher  and  broader  principles;  I  speak  of  the  duty  in 
war  of  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  power.  The  government  of  a  neutral  power,  we  all 
know,  ae  a  government,  is  not  at  liberty  to  per^rm  the  smallest  act  which  would  be  in 
itself  an  assistance  to  either  of  the  belligerents.  For  example,  the  government  of  a 
neutral  power  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  furnish  a  gun,  to  lumish  a  shot,  to  furnish 
powder,  or  to  furnish  ammunition  of  any  sort  to  either  of  the  belligerentB.  But  with 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power  the  case  is  different ;  and  the  first  of  the 
two  rules  to  which  I  have  referred  is  this — subiects  of  a  neutral  power  in  time  of 
war  are  at  liberty  to  supply  either  of  the  belligerents,  or  both  of  the  belligerente, 
with  all  those  articles  which  are  termed  by  the  generic  name  of  *' contraband  of 
war."  My  lords,  the  rule  as  to  that  point  I  will  take  from  an  authority,  as  to 
which,  at  all  events,  in  this  controversy,  there  will  be  no  dispute,  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent.  I  cite  from  the  first  volume  of  his  Com^ientaries,  and  from 
the  marginal  paging  142,  which  runs  through  all  editions.  He  says,  '^  It  is  a  general 
understanding,  grounded  on  true  principles,  that  the  powers  at  war  may  seize  and 
confiscate  contraband  goods  by  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  merchant, 
and  without  any  imputation  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  in  tne  neutral  sovereign  himself. 
It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  in  1796,"  (that  is  to  say  it  was  con- 
tended against  the  United  States,)  ''that  nenlsral  governments  were  bound  to  restrain 
their  subiects  from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent 
power.  But  it  was  successfully  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  neutrals 
may  lawfully  sell,  at  home,  to  a  belligerent  purchaser,  or  carry,  themselves,  to  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  contraband  articles,  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure  in  franmi^.  This 
right  has  since  been  explicity  declared  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  thi  s  country.  The 
right  of  the  neutral  to  transport,  and  of  the  hostile  power  to  seize,  are  conflicting 
rights,  and  neither  party  can  charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  act."  Then,  my  lords, 
as  to  what  is  comprehended  under  the  term  ''  contraband,"  which  is  here  used,  we  find 
it  laid  down  in  an  earlier  page  of  the  same  volume,  page  135,  that  they  are  arms  and 
ammunition,  and,  in  a  naval  war,  ships  and  materials  for  ships,  and  also  horses  and 
saddles,  and  naval  stores,  and  timber,  and  provisions,  and  various  other  matters,  which 
I  need  not  enumerate  atjlength.  The^  are,  in  fact,  everything  which,  either  by  way  of 
supplying  ships,  or  bv  way  of  supplying  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  troo^  or 
for  ships,  can  be  made  useful  to  either  oelligerent — ^those  are  the  contr  aband  articles 
which  may  thus  be  supplied.  ^ 

My  lords,  in  addition  to  that,  (although  perhaps  expressions  so  clear  and  so  undis- 
puted want  no  further  authority,)  I  will  refer  your  lordships  to  the  statement  of  the 
rule  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  an  American  case,  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  containing  the  present  trial,  viz.,  the  case  of  the  Independencia.  I  refer  to  the 
55th*  page  of  tliis  appendix,  and  very  near  the  top  of  that  page,  where  Mr.  Justice  Story 
says,  "There  is  nothmg  in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of  nations,"  (and  of  course,  my  lords, 
it  is  to  that  expresslou  that  I  am  referring,  ''the  law  of  nations,"  for  I  am  not  now  upon 
the  municipal  law,)  "that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as 
munitions  of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure,  which  no 
nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the 
penalty  of  confiscation."  Therefore,  my  lords,  apart  from  any  municipal  regulation, 
that  rule  as  regards  international  duty  is  perfectly  clear.  No  belligerent  power  can 
complain  of  acts  of  subjects  of  a  neutral  power  upon  this  footing — ^they  are  acts 
which  are  not  in  any  way  prohibited  by  any  rule  of  international  law. 

My  lords,  that  is  one  of  the  two  rules  of  international  law  to  which  I  refer;  I  wUl 
now  ask  your  -lordships'  attention  to  the  second  rule.  The  second  rule  is  this — the 
territory  of  a  neutral  power  must  be  kept  absolutely  inviolate  from  anything  which 
may  be  termed  a  proximate  or  immediate  act  of  war ;  and  the  neutral  government  will 
have  a  right  to  complain  if  that  inviolability,  so  defined,  of  the  neutral  territory  is 
infringed,  either  by  the  belligerent  directly  or  by  one  of  its  own  subjects  at  the  insti- 

*  See  opinion  of  Justice  Story  iu  the  case  of  the  Santisaima  Trinidad  and  the  St.  Andre.  7  Wheaton, 
pp.  283-:i55.    £d.  1633. 
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^tion  of  the  beUigerent.  Now,  my  lords,  the  rale  upon  this  poiot  is  laid  down  as 
clearly  and  as  succinctly  as  the  former.  Your  lordships  will  find  it  in  the  book  to  which 
I  first  referred,  namely,  the  first  volume  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  at  the  marginal  pa^* 
ing  118.  The  author  says,  "It  is  a  violation  of  neutral  territory  for  a  belligerent  ship 
to  take  her  station  within  it  in  order  to  carry  on  hostile  expeditions  irom  thence,  or  to 
aend  her  boats  to  capture  vessels  bein^  beyond  it.  No  use  of  neutral  territory,  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  can  be  permitted.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  government  of  tne  United 
States.  It  was  declared  judicially  in  England,  in  the  ease  of  the  Twee  Gebroeders,"  (a 
case  before  Sir  William  Scott,  to  which  IshaU  have  to  refer;)  *'and  though  it  was  not 
understood  that  the  prohibition  extended  to  remote  objects  and  uses,  such  as  procuring 
provisions  and  other  innocent  articles  which  the  law  of  nations  tolerated,  yet  it  was 
explicitly  declared  that  no  proximate  acts  of  war  were  in  auy  manner  to  be  allowed  to 
originate  on  neutral  ground;  and  for  a  ship  to  station  herseu  within  the  neutral  line, 
and  send  out  her  boats  on  hostile  enterprises,  was  an  act  of  hostility  much  too  imme- 
diate to  be  permitted."  Your  lordships  observe  the  distinction  drawn  (I  shall  have 
more  to  say  upon  it  aftevward)  between  tiiose  acts  which  are  oaJled  immediate  or 
proximate  acts  of  war  and  those  which  are  called  remote  acts  oi  war  or  innocent  acts. 
^  No  act  of  hostility  is  to  be  commenced  on  neutral  ground.  No  measure  is  to  be  taken 
that  will  lead  to  immediate  violence.  The  neutr^  is  to  carry  himself  with  perfect 
equality  between  both  belligerents,  giving  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  any  advantage ; 
and  if  the  respect  due  to  neutral  territory  be  violated  by  one  party  without  being 

gromptly  punisned  by  just  animadversion,  it  would  soon  provoke  a  similar  treatment 
om  the  other  party,  and  the  neutral  ground  would  become  the  theater  of  war.'^  Now„ 
my  lords,  I  could  not  help  feeling  surprised  in  observing  the  note  of  the  argument  of 
the  learned  attorney  general  in  moving  for  this  rule,  when  he  said,  in  an  expression 
which  was  remarkable  rather  for  its  breadth  than  for  its  accuracy  of  statement,  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  human  being  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  to  prevent  collision  between  the  belligerents 
usin^  the  neutral  territory.  My  lords,  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  Lord  StowelL  llie  attorney  general  had  not  been 
aware  of  that;  but  the  expressions  which  they  use  are  extremely  clear  and  interesting, 
and  the  case  which  they  put,  (as  it  happens,^  as  the  consequence  of  a  doctrine  different 
from  that  which  I  will  show  your  lordships  is  vindicated  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act, 
18  this — ^if  that  doctrine  were  to  be  tolerated,  you  would  have  first  one  belligerent 
making  use  of  the  neutral  territory  for  arming  and  for  proceedings  of  a  warlike 
eharacter,  vou  would  have  the  other  belligerent  claiming  to  do  the  same,  and  in  place 
of  a  peaceful  and  undisturbed  territory,  which  a  neutral  nation  has  a  right  to  expect 
its  ground  to  be,  you  would  have  the  neutn'al  territory  the  theater  of  collision  and  of  war. 

My  lords,  the  same  book  upon  this  point  refers  to  another  matter  connected  with 
what  I  have  read,  and  which  still  further  illustrates  it ;  I  mean  at  page  IW  of  the 
marginal  pacing.  The  author  says,  "  Bynkershoeck  makes  one  exception  to  the  general 
inviolability  of  neutral  territory,  and  supposes  that  if  an  enemy  be  attacked  on  nostile 
ground  or  in  the  open  sea,  and  flee  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  state,  the  victor 
may  pursue  him  dum  fervet  opusy  and  seize  his  prize  within  the  neutral  state.  He  rests 
his  opinion  entirely  on  the  authority  and  practice  of  the  Dutch,  and  admits  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  distinction  taken  by  tne  publicLsts  or  in  the  practice  of  nations. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Casaregis,  and  several  other  foreign  jurists  mentioned  by 
Azuni,  held  a  similar  doctrine."  Then  other  foreign  jurists  are  referred  to,  as  to  whom 
Chancellor  Kent  says,  **  They  maintain  the  sounder  doctrine,  that  when  the  flyina 
«iemy  has  entered  neutral  territory,  he  is  placed  immediatelv  under  the  protection  of 
the  neutral  power.  The  same  broad  principle  that  would  tolerate  a  forcible  entrance 
upon  neutral  ground  or  waters  in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  would  lead  the  pursuer 
into  the  heart  of  a  commercial  port.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  every 
voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory  with  hostile  purposes  is  absolutely  unlawful. 
The  neutral  border  must  not  be  used  as  a  shelter  for  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
attack ;  and  though  the  neutral  is  not  obliged  to  refuse  a  passage  and  safety  to  the 
pursuing  varty,  he  ouffht  to  cause  him  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  permit 
nim  to  he  oy  and  wat-cn  his  opportunity  for  further  contest." 

My  lords,  in  the  case,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  previous  passage  which  I  read,  by 
Chancellor  Ken^  the  case  before  Lord  Stowell  of  the  Two  Brothers,  which  is  reported 
in  the  third  volume  of  ^^Sobinson's  Admiralty  Reports,"  at  page  162,  this  question 
aroee.  There  was  a  capture,  the  legality  of  which  came  in  question.  The  capture  was 
said  to  be  illegal  because  the  capturing  ship  at  the  time  of  the  capture  was  lyins  within 
neutral  territory,  that  is  to  say,  withm  three  miles  of  a  neutral  sliore.  The  ship  did 
not  move  herself,  and  did  not  with  her  guns  or  otherwise  take  any  immediato  part  in 
the  capture,  but  she  sent  her  boats  outside  the  neutral  territory  from  the  ship,  and  the 
boats  made  the  capture ;  and  it  was  contended  that  the  capture  was  not  invalid  becauaa 
the  ship  herself  had  not  made  it. 

Now,  Lord  Stowell  upon  that  point  says,  at  page  164,  "  It  is  said  that  the  ship  waa 
in  all  respects  observant  of  the  peace  of  thue  neutral  territory ;  that  nothing  waa  done 
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by  her  which  could  affect  the  rif^ht  of  territory,  or  from  which  any  inconyeuience  conld 
arise  to  the  conntry  within  whose  limits  she  was  lying ;  inasmuch  as  the  hostile  force 
which  she  employed  was  applied  to  the  captured  vessel  lyiuj^  ont  of  the  territory  ;  but 
that  is  a  doctrine  that  goes  a  great  deal  too  far.  I  am  or  opinion  that  no  use  of  a 
neutral  territory  for  the  purposes  of  war  is  to  be  permitted ;  I  do  not  say  remote  uses, 
such  as  procuring  provisions  and  refreshments,  and  acts  of  that  nature  which  the  law 
of  nations  universally  tolerates ;  but  that  no  proximate  acts  of  war  are  in  any  manner 
to  be  allowed  to  originate  on  neutral  ground ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  an  act  as 
this,  that  a  ship  should  station  herself  on  neutral  territory,  and  send  out  her  boats  on 
hostile  enterprises,  is  an  act  of  hostility  much  too  immediate  to  be  permitted ;  for, 
suppose  that  even  a  direct  hostile  use  should  be  required  to  bring  it  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  law  of  nations,  nobody  will  say  that  the  very  act  of  sending  ont 
t)oats  to  effect  a  capture  is  not  it«elf  an  act  directly  hostile ;  not  complete,  indeed,  but 
inchoate,  and  clothed  with  all  the  characters  of  hostility.  If  this  could  be  defended, 
it  might  as  well  be  said  that  a  ship  lying  in  a  neutral  station  might  fire  shot  on  a 
vessel  lying  out  of  the  neutral  territory;  the  injury  in  that  case  would  not  be 
consummated,  nor  received  on  neutral  ground ;  but  no  one  would  say  that  such  an  a^t 
would  be  an  hostile  act,  immediately  commenced  within  the  neutral  territory.  And 
what  does  it  signify  to  the  nature  of  tlbe  act,  considered  for  the  present  purpose,  whether 
I  send  out  a  cannon  shot  which  shall  compel  the  submission  of  a  vessel  lying  at  two 
miles  distance,  or  whether  I  send  out  a  boat  armed  and  manned  to  effect  the  very  same 
thing  at  the  same  distance?  It  is  in  both  cases  the  direct  act  of  the  vessel  lying  ia 
neutral  ground;  the  act  of  hostility  actually  begins,  in  the  latter  case,  with  the 
launching  and  manning  and  arming  the  boat  that  is  sent  out  on  such  an  errand  of  force. 
If  it  were  necessary,  therefore,  to  prove  that  a  direct  and  Immediate  act  of  hostility 
had  been  committed,  I  should  be  disposed  to  hold  that  it  was  sufficiently  made  ont  by 
the  facts  of  this  case.  But  direct  hostility  appears  not  to  be  necessary,  for  whatever 
has  an  immediate  connection  with  it  is  forbidden.  You  cannot,  without  leave,  carry 
prisoners  or  booty  into  a  neutral  territory,  there  to  be  detained,  because  such  an  act  ia 
an  immediate  continuation  of  hostility.  In  the  same  manner  an  act  of  hostility  is  not 
to  take  its  commencement  on  neutral  ground.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  it  is  not 
completed  there ;  you  are  not  to  take  any  measure  there  that  shall  lead  to  immediate 
violence ;  you  are  not  to  avail  yourself  of  a  station  on  neutral  territory,  making  as  it 
were  a  vantage  ground  of  the  neutral  country,  a  country  which  is  to  carry  itself  with 
perfect  equality  between  both  belligerents,  giving  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  any 
advantage.  Many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  such  an  irregular  use  of  a  neutral 
country  has  been  warmly  resented,  and  some  during  the  present  war;  the  practice 
which  ban  been  tolerated  in  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  of  permitting  French 
privateers  to  make  stations  of  their  ports,  and  to  sally  ont  to  capture  British  vessels  la 
that  neighborhood,  is  of  that  number:  and  yet,  even  that  practice,  unfriendly  and 
noxious  as  it  is,  is  less  than  that  complained  of  in  the  present  instance ;  for  here  the 
ship,  without  sallying  out  at  all,  is  to  commit  the  hostile  act.  Every  government  is 
perfectly  justified  in  interposing  to  discourage  the  commencement  of  such  a  practice ; 
for  the  inconvenience  to  wnich  the  neutral  territory  will  be  exposed  is  obvious;  if  the 
respect  due  to  it  is  violated  by  one  party,  it  will  soon  provoke  a  similar  treatment 
A'om  the  other  also ;  till,  instead  of  neutral  ground,  it  will  soon  become  the  theater  of 
war;^  referring  again  there  to  what  was  expressed  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  his 
Commentaries,  the  circumstance  of  a  neutral  territory  being  itself  the  scene  of  coUision, 
as  being  one  of  the  grounds  which  had  led  to  this  international  rule  of  war. 

My  lords,  I  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  those  authorities  than  to  pray  your  lordships 
to  remember  the  distinction  there  taken,  which  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  extremely 
important  as  the  argument  advances ;  the  distinction  which  is  there  taken  between 
certain  things  (connected  with  hostilities,  it  may  be)  which  are  innocent,  and  other 
things  connected  with  hostilities,  which  are  matters  of  complaint  under  international 
law.  Those  things  which  are  termed  direct  and  proximate  acts  or  causes  of  hostility- 
are  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  international  law.  Those  things  which  are  remote  and 
not  proximate  are  not  an  infringement  of  international  law ;  and  an  instance  is  g^ven 
by  Sir  William  Scott,  even  with  regard  to  a  ship  admitted  to  be  a  ship  which  intends 
to  commit  hostility  at  some  future  period,  namely,  that  the  obtaining  provisions  and 
supplies  of  an  innocent  character,  and  not  of  a  warlike  character,  is  an  act  which  is 
remote — it  may  be  a  cause  of  war,  it  may  be  connected  with  war,  but  it  is  remote  and 
not  proximate,  and  the  neutral  nation  cannot  complain  of  any  infringement  of  territory, 
if  an  act  of  that  kind  alone  is  committed  upon  it. 

Now,  my  lords,  those  being  the  two  rules,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  very  clearly 
laid  down,  I  will  ask  your  lordships  to  consider  as  it  were  a  priori,  before  approaching 
the  history  of  municipal  legislation  or  the  words  of  municipal  legislation,  what  would 
be  the  conclusion  which  we  naturally  should  draw  f^om  these  rules  as  to  the  course 
which  municipal  legislation  might  be  expected  to  take.  The  law  of  nations  defines  a 
certain  line  outside  the  dominions  of  a  state,  I  mean  outside  the  land,  up  to  which 
municipal  jurisdiction  extendsi  and  beyond  which  it  ceases.    I  do  not  examine  the 
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cnrions  point  whether  that  is  iDeasnred  three  miles  from  the  shore,  or  the  distance 
^whlch  a  cannon  would  carry  its  ball — ^if  the  latter,  the  line  most  be  a  very  variable  one, 
liAving  regard  to  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  gunnery — but  whichever  the  line  be, 
it  is  quite  immaterial  for  my  argument,  whether  it  is  one  or  whether  it  is  the  other. 
A  line  is  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  which  is  to  be  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  any  partic- 
ular state.  Then  we  find  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  it  is 
allowable  to  a  neutral  state,  that  is  to  sa^,  to  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state,  to  carry 
and  to  deliver  outside  that  line,  or  inside  it,  any  of  those  articles  which  are  called  con- 
traband of  war,  gnus,  ammunition,  ships,  or  any  other  article  which  may  be  supposed. 
International  law  also'holds  that  you  might  bring  a  ship  to  the  outside  of  that  boundary 
^wherever  it  is  drawn,  that  you  might  carry  from  the  neutral  state  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  warlike  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  deliver  them  into  the  ship  outside  the  boundary, 
subject  to  l^e  right  of  capture ;  the  other  belligerent,  if  so  disposed  and  so  able,  might 
intercept  the  supplies,  might  capture  the  ship,  and  might  seize  the  articles  as  contra- 
band; but,  subject  to  that,  the  act  might  be  done  yrithout  any  offense  against  the 
principles  of  international  law.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  international  law  says, 
you  must  not  originate  on  the  neutral  territory  any  proximate  act  of  war;  you  must 
not  issue  out  of  the  neutral  territory  with  a  ship  which  shall  be  prepared  to  commit 
hostilities. 

Mr.  Bakon  BramweUm  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  inteirupt  you,  Sir  Hugh ;  bat  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  assumed  very  important  matter  in  your  argument,  namely, 
that  an  unarmed  vessel  may  sail  in  company  with  another  ship  having  its  armament 
on  board,  and  that  directly  they  get,  say,  some  half  dozen  miles  from  the  land,  the 
armament  may  be  transferred  to  the  other  ship.  '  Have  you  established  that  by  your 
authorities  t 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord ;  I  have  not  come  to  cases  of  that  kind,  which  would 
be  put  upon  municipal  law ;  I  will  deal  with  them  afterward. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwrll.  No,  but  upon  international  law.    Have  yon  established  that  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Upon  intematioual  law,  all  that  I  come  to  at  present  is  thi»: 
asking  your  lordships  to  suppose,  from  rules  of  international  law  which  ore  elearly 
admitted,  what  a  priori  might  be  expected  to  be  the  course  of  municipal  legislation  in 
defense  of  international  law ;  and  then  I  will  deal  with  the  case  which  your  lordship 
has  been  ^ood  enough  to  suggest.  And  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  in  an  argument 
in  which  it  does  not  fall  to  us  to  reply,  any  suggestion  from  any  one  of  your  lordships, 
in  the  place  of  being  an  interruption,  is  that  for  which  we  should  feel  most  deeply 
grateful,  because  it  enables  us  to  follow  what  is  passing  in  your  lordships'  minds. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwrll.  I  assure  you  that  I  made  the  observation  which  I  did,  be-^ 
cause,  as  I  jinderstood  your  argument,  (and  nothing  could  be  more  clear,  to  my  mind,) 
it  assumed  that  the  auuiorities  which  you  had  cited  had  established  that  it  was  a  prop- 
osition of  international  law  that  an  unarmed  ship  capable  of  receiving  an  armament 
might  leave  a  neutral  port  in  company  with  another  ship  capable  of  transferring  fhat 
armament,  and  having  that  armament  on  board,  and  that  when  the  two  got  beyond  the 
territorial  limit,  the  armament  might  be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other  without  a 
breach  of  neutrality.    I  thought  yon  said  that  that  had  been  established. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  did  not  desire  to  assume  that ;  on  the  oontraiy,  I  desired  at 
this  point  of  the  argument  to  state  this,  about  which,  it  seems  to  me,  tnere  can  be  no 
dispute  upon  the  authorities,  and  I  do  not  for  the  present  propose  making  any  particu- 
lar answer  to  that  question  of  your  lordship's ;  1  simply  take  this  case ;  I  say  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  clear,  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  there  would  be 
no  controversy  upon  it,  that  you  might  bring  a  ship  outside  the  limit  of  neutral  terri- 
tory— I  do  not  mean  from  within,  but  fr^m  without — ^that  you  might  bring  a  ship  to 
the  verge  of  neutral  territory,  and  hold  it  there  or  anchor  it  there;  that  you  might, 
according  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  fill  and  load  another  ship,  or  barge,  or  any- 
thing yon  please,  with  guns  or  with  ammunition ;  that  you  might  carry  that  barge  to 
the  outside  of  the  limit,  and  then  transfer  the  guns  and  the  ammunition  which  yon  had 
so  put  on  board,  just  as  you  would  do  in  a  foreign  port. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  beg  your  pardon;  then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  took  that  case  purposely,  because  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  controversy  as  to  it ;  the  other  case  might  require  fhrther  consideration,  and  I  shall 
oome  to  it  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  was  my  fault;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  And  then,  my  lord,  I  put  as  a  contrast  to  that  another  proposi- 
tion, about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  point  of  international  law.  Ton  would 
not  be  allowed  in  any  manner  to  violate,  by  wnat  I  term  a  proximate  act  of  war,  the 
neutral  territory.  You  would  therefore  not  be  allowed  (this  is  a  matter  about  which 
there  could  be  no  controversy  on  either  side)  to  go  inside  a  neutral  territory  and  there 
to  arm  and  prepare  for  hostilities — (I  will  say  '^  prepare  for  hostilities,"  in  order  to  avoid 
technical  words,  about  which  a  controversy  might  arise) — ^you  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  inside  a  neutral  territory,  and  arm  and  prepare  for  hostilities  in  a  way  calculated 
to  oommit  hostilities,  a  ship  which  lU^rward  might  saQy  out  of  the  neutial  territory, 
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and  to  so  beyond  the  limit,  and,  without  any  invervening  space  oocnrring  in  which  it 
might  be  captured  by  the  belligerent  power,  commence  hostilities  with  a  ship  so 
armed — becaiose,  my  lords,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  this  would  be  a  sort  of  outrage 
which  might  properly  be  held  in  such  a  case  by  either  of  the  belligerents  to  be  a  breach 
of  neutrality.  The  belligerent  would  say  to  the  neutral  power, ''Now,  we  must  have 
an  understanding  about  this :  you  BAy  that  your  neutral  territory  is  to  be  inviolate ;  I 
agree  to  that.  I  have  no  right  to  go  inside  your  territory  and  cut  out  a  ship  which  I 
see  arming  and  preparing  there  to  commit  hostilities.  I  cannot  violate  your  territory. 
If  I  went  into  one  of  your  harbors  to  do  that,  you  would  object  to  it,  and  would  pie- 
vent  it.  and  in  an  international  point  of  view  I  could  not  claim  a  right  to  do  it."  But 
then  the  belligerent  would  say,  "  You  on  your  part  must  take  care  that  what  passes 
out  of  your  territory  shall  pass  out  in  such  a  state  as  that  I  shall  have  a  fair  chaace  of 
capturing  or  dealing  (if  I  am  entitled  to  capture  or  to  deal  with  it)  with  that  which 
comes  outside  your  territory,  without  its  having  occupied  itself  within  your  territory 
by  preparing  itself  for  aggression  upon  me,  so  that  when  it  comes  out  of  your  territory 
it  shall  not  come  out  as  a  ship  which  I  have  to  cope  with  as  a  ship  of  war,  but  as  an 
article  of  property  which  might,  if  it  could  escape  my  watchful  care,  find  its  way  into 
the  port  or  the  possession  of  another  belligerent,  but  as  to  which  I  in  my  turn  have  a 
right  to  the  chance  of  capturing  it,  and  taking  it  before  it  could  commence  hoBtilities 
against  me.''  That  would  be  a  very  natural  course  for  a  belligerent  to  take*  and  veiy 
natural  langua^  for  a  belligerent  to  hold,  and  it  is  lanffuage.  the  sense  and  wisdom 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute.  Therefore,  my  loros,  I  snould  say'a  priori^  that 
what  we  would  expect  to  be  the  course  of  municipal  legislation  upon  the  subject  would 
be  some  legislation  which  would  guard  against  that  evil  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out,  and  which,  by  way  of  restraint  upon  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power, 
would  prevent  its  subjects  doing  that  of  which,  in  the  language  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  convey,  the  belligerent  might  complaiD. 

Now,  my  lords,  let  us  see  wnether  that  will  be  found  to  be  the  course  of  the  munici- 
pal legislation  upon  the  subject;  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  hutory  of  that  municipal  legislation.  Tour  lordships  have  heard,  both  to-day  and 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  Snt  act  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  the  first  definite 
municipal  act  of  the  legislature,  was  one  passed  by  the  Congress  ofthe  United  States, 
in  the  year  1794,  about  seventy  years  ago.  My  lords,  there  are  various  reasons  why, 
if  there  be  any  question  or  doubt  upon  the  construction  of  our  own  act  of  Parliament, 
we  may  fairly  look  to  the  history  of  American  legislation  upon  the  subject.  One  rea- 
son would  be  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  it  is  found  that 
%>ur  act  of  Parliament  follows  the  .American  act  of  Congress.  Another  reason  would 
be,  that  we  know  as  matter  of  history  that  it  was  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  object 
of  the  legislation  in  this  country  was  to  follow,  and  to  follow  as  closely  as  might  be, 
the  course  of  the  American  legislation. 

MV  lords,  I  find  that,  with  reference  to  the  Eaglish  act  of  Parliament,  the  minister 
of  the  day,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  I  mean  Mr.  Canning,  said  this — I  quote  now 
from  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Collection  of  his  Speeches,  at  page  50—'^  If  I  wished  for  a 
guide  in  the  system  of  neutrality,  I  should  take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days 
of  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson.  In  1793,  complaints 
were  made  to  the  American  government  that  French  ships  were  allowed  to  fit  out  and 
arm  in  American  ports  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  British  vessels,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Immediately  upon  this  representation  the  American  govern- 
ment held  that  such  a  fitting  out  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  orders 
were  issued  prohibiting  the  arming  of  any  French  vessels  in  American  ports.  At  New 
York  a  French  vessel  fitting  out  was  seized^  delivered  over  to  the  tribunals,  and 
condemned.  Upon  that  occasion  the  government  held  that  such  fitting  out  of  French 
ships  in  American  ports  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  English  vessels  was  incom- 
patible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  tended  to  interrupt  the  peace 
and  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain. 
Here,  sir,  I  contend  is  the  principle  of  neutarality  upon  which  we  ought  to  act.  It  was 
upon  this  principle  that  the  bill  in  question  was  enacted." 

My  lords,  I  will  ask  your  lordships^  particular  attention  for  a  moment  as  a  matter  of 
history  to  this  ilAct.  Mr.  Caaninff  refers  to  certiun  rules  which  were  issued  by  the 
American  government  just  immeaiately  before  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed — rules 
which  I  will  show  your  lordships  are  also  referred  to  by  international  writers  as  being 
the  true  exposition  of  international  law.  Mr.  Canning  refers  to  those  rules;  and  he 
savs  that  if  he  wished  for  a  guide  in  the  system  of  neutrality,  he  would  take  those 
rules  so  laid  down ;  and  he  says  that  it  was  upon  the  principle  of  those  rules  that  the 
English  act,  as  a  matter  of  history,  in  his  view,  was  Miacted. 

My  lords,  that  will  bring  us  to  the  few  words  which  I  have  to  say  upon  the  histoiy 
of  the  American  act  of  Parliament.  The  subject  of  the  history  of  course  can  only  in  a 
limited  point  of  view  be  brought  before  or  properly  entertained  by  your  lordships.  I^ 
is  a  very  interesting  study — ^it  has  been  made,  especially  in  recent  i&ys,  the  subiect  of 
very  much  discussion  by  those  who  treat  of  such  matters;  and  the  inference  wnioh  I 
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'vrill  take  leave  to  make  to  it  shall  be  of  a  vei^y  limited  oharacter.  Now,  my  lords, 
iKrhat  we  know  as  matter  of  history  upon  this  point  is  this :  The  American  aet  of  Con- 
C^rees  was  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794 — ^the  occnrrences  which  led  to  its 
l>eing  passed  took  place  in  the  year  1793.  Tour  lordships  recollect  that  the  French 
republic  was  constituted  early  in  the  year  1793.  One  of  the  first  acts  which  the  French 
republic  did  was  to  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States  of  America — a  minister  whose 
name  was  Genet.  One  of  the  first  things  which  he  did  when  he  went  to  America  was 
to  promote,  or,  I  should  say,{to  institute  the  equipment  of  privateers  in  American  ports 
to  cruise  against  and  capture  English  vessels,  the  French  republic  having  declared  war 
against  England.  At  this  time  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  neutral,  not 
only  in  that  contest,  but  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  .one 
leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  great  man  who  then  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
America,  to  remain  neutral  in  ail  contests  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  and  to  reap  the 
advantages  which  a  commercial  country  might  naturally  expect  to  reap  from  a  state 
of  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  war.  Accordingly  the  American  government  considered 
the  acts  wluch  were  taking  place  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Gtonet,  and  they 
endeavored  to  ascertain  how  far  those  acts  could  be  put  a  stop  to,  upon  principles  of 
international  law,  and  if  thev  could  not  be  put  a  stop  to  upon  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  ascertain  how  &t  municipal  law  should  be  called  in  aid,  and  constituted 
for  the  purpose. 

My  lords,  there  are  two  or  three  references  to  matters  of  history  which  will  bring  us 
conveniently. to  the  consideration  of  the  American  act  of  Congress.  In  the  correspond- 
ence of  one  of  the  American  ministers  of  the  day,  Jefierson,  I  refer  to  a  book  which  is 
entitled  "Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,'' in  the  third  volume^  at  page  242,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  writing  to  Monsieur  Gtenet,  the  French  minister,  refers  to  this  subject  in  this 
way — the  date  of  this  is  the  5th  of  June,  1793,  it  is  before  the  American  act  of  Congress 
was  introduced — he  says : "  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  afterward  the  honor  of  hoMing 
with  yon,  I  observed  that  one  of  those  armed  vessels,  the  Citizen  Genet,  had  coitie  into 
this  port  with  a  prisse,  (that  is,  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,)  that  the  President  had 
thereupon  taken  the  case  into  further  consideration,  and  after  mature  consultation  and 
deliberation,  was  of  opinion  that  the  arming  and  equipping  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  cruise  against  nations  with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  UnitM  States :  that  it  made  them  instru- 
mental to  the  annoyance  of  those  nations,  and  thereby  tended  to  compromit  their  peace; 
and  that  he  thought  it  necessarv,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  to  them,  as  well  as  a 

S roper  reparation  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  that  the  armed  vessels  of  this 
escription  shopld  depart  firom  theports  of  the  United  States."  ^ 

My  lords,  we  have  a  letter  from  Washington,  just  about  this  time,  to  one  of  his  min- 
isters, which  shows  us  what  was  working  in  his  mind,  and  what  led  afterward  to  the 
rules  which  his  government  framed.  It  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury— it  is  printed  in  Sparks's  Collection  of  the  Writings  of  .Washington,  the 
tenth  volume,  at  pa^e  345.  He  says,  writing  about  the  same  date,  a  few  days  before 
or  after,  to  Mr.  Hamilton :  "  Dear  Sir  :  As  I  perceive  there  has  been  some  misconcep- 
tion respecting  the  building  of  vessels  in  our  ports,  which  vessels  may  be  converted 
into  armed  ones,  and  as  I  understand  from  the  attorney  general  that  there  is  to  be 
a  meeting  to-day  or  to-morrow  of  the  gentlemen  on  another  occasion,  I  wish  to  have 
that  part  of  your  circular  letter  which  respects  this  matter  reconsidered  by  them  before 
it  goes  out.  I  am  not  disposed  to  adopt  any  measure  which  may  check  ship-building 
in  this  country,  nor  am  I  satisfied  that  we  shoidd  too  promptly  adopt  measures  in  the 
first  instance  that  are  not  indispensably  necessary.  To  take  fair  and  supportable 
ground  I  conceive  to  be  our  best  policy,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  us  bv  the 
powers  at  war,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  managed  according  to  oircomstanoes,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them." 

My  lords,  the  matter  ha^in^  originated  in  that  way,  Congress  was  meeting  at  the 
time,  and  before  any  act  was  introduced  iuto  Congress  the  circular  letter,  referred  to 
in  this  letter,  was  settled  and  sent  out  to  the  various  colleotors  <^  customs  in  America. 
That  circular  letter  contains  certain  rules  to  which  I  shall  call  your  lordships'  atten- 
tion, and  then  I  shall  show  your  lordships  (because  this  is  wh^t  makes  these  references 
material)  by  the  authorities  of  international  writers  that  those  rules  are  referred  to 
as  containing  a  true  exposition  of  international  law. 

My  lords,  in  the  collection  of  American  State  Papers,  the  first  volume,  at  page  45,  we 
have  the  circular  as  finally  settled,  signed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  containing  a  series  of  rules.  Now,  what  the  circular  says  to  the  collect- 
ors of  customs  is  this:  I  will  not  read  it  all,  but  I  will  read  those  parts  of  it  which 
seem  to  me  to  bear  upon  this  point.  It  says :  "  No  armed  vessel  which  has  been  or 
shall  be  originally  fitted  out  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  by  either  of  the  parties 
at  war  is  henceforth  to  have  asj^lum  in  any  district  of  the  United  States.  If  any  snoh 
armed  vessel  shall  appear  within  your  district,  she  is  Immediately  to  be  notified  to  tiie 
governor  and  attorney  of  the  district,  which  is  also  to  be  done  with  respect  to  any 
priae  that  such  armed  vessel  may  bring  or  send  in.    At  foot  is  a  list  of  such  armed 
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Teasels  of  the  above  description  as  have  hitherto  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  execa- 
tive.  The  purchasing  in,  and  exporting  from  the  United  States,  by  way  of  merchan- 
dise, any  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  generally  warlike  instrnments 
and  military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
If  onr  own  citizens  undertake  to  carry  them  to  any  of  those  parties,  they  will  be  aban- 
doned to  the  penalties  which  the  laws  of  war  authorize/'  (those  penalties  being,  of 
course,  seizure  and  forfeiture.)  Then,  lower  down :  "  In  case  any  vessel  shall  be  found 
in  the  act  of  contravening  any  of  the  rules  or  principles  which  are  the  ground  of  this 
instruction,  she  is  to  be  refused  a  clearance  till  she  shall  have  complied  with  what  the 
governor  shall  have  decided  in  reference  to  her.  Care,  however,  is  to  be  taken  in  this 
not  unreasonably  or  unnecessarily  to  embarrass  trade,  or  to  vex  any  of  the  parties 
concerned.  In  order  that  contraventions  may  be  the  better  ascertained,  it  is  desired 
that  the  officer  who  shall  first  go  on  board  any  vessel  arriving  within  your  district 
shall  make  an  accurate  survey  of  her  then  condition  as  to  military  equipment,  to  be 
forthwith  reported  to  you,  and  that  prior  to  her  clearance  a  like  survey  be  made,  so 
that  any  transgression  of  the  rules  laid  down  may  be  ascertained.''  That  wa«  the 
point  to  which  attention  was  to  be  directed.  A  vessel  might  come,  a  vessel  might  go ; 
the  survey  which  was  to  be  applied  by  way  of  test  to  her  condition  when  she  departed 
as  differing  from  that  which  it  was  when  she  came  in  was  as  to  military  equipment. 

Then,  my  lords,  come  the  rules,  which  are  very  remarkable.  They  are  eight  in  num- 
ber. It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  read  them  all.  The  first  is  this :  "  The  original 
arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  any  of  the  bellig- 
erent parties  for  military  service,  oflfensive  or  defensive,  is  deemed  uiilawfnl."  The 
second  rule  is  this:  "  Equipment  of  merchant  vessels  by  either  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties in  the  ports  of  the  United  St«.tes,  purely  for  the  accommodation  of  them  as  such, 
is  deemed  lawful."  Then  the  third  rule  is  this:  "Equipments  in  the  porta  of  the 
United  States  of  vessels  of  war  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  government  of  any  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  which,  if  done  to  other  vessels,  would  be  of  a  doubtful  nature, 
as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful."  Then  an  excep- 
tion is  entailed  upon  that,  referring  to  a  French  treaty,  with  regard  to  certain  prizes 
taken  from  France,  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  question  at  all,  and  I  do  not  read  it. 
Therefore,  this  third  rule  deals  with  the  case  of  vessels  of  war  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  as  to  the  destination  and  object  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  in  the 
immediate  service  of  the  government  of  any  of  the  belligerents.  If  the  equipments 
are  of  that  nature  that  tney  would  be  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  to  war, 
although  the  destination  and  character  of  the  vessel  are  perfectly  well  known,  still,  if 
they  are  ambiguous  in  their  nature,  they  are  to  be  deemed  lawful.  Then  the  fourth 
rule  is  this :  *'  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  any  of  the  parties  at 
war  with  France  of  vessels  fitted  for  merchandise  and  war,  whether  with  or  without 
commissiona,  which  are  doubtful  in  their  nature,  as  being  applicable  cither  to  com- 
merce or  war,  ap  deemed  lawfhl,"  with  the  same  exception  with  regard  to  certain 
prizes,  which  relates  to  the  particular  treaty  which  the  United  States  had  with  France 
at  the  time,  and  which  does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  general  question.  Then  the  fifth 
rule  is:  "Equipments  of  any  of  the  vessels  or  France  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
which  are  douDtful  in  their  nature,  aa  being  applicable  to  commerce  or  war,  are 
deemed  lawful."  Then,  my  lords,  comes  the  sixth  rule,  which  was  simply  the  re-en- 
actment of  a  clause  of  the  treaty  which  the  United  States  had  with  France,  which  was 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind  at  that  time,  and  we  find  that  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
arose  upon  it  between  the  ministers  and  Monsieur  Genet,  it  appeared  that  France 
had,  in  her  then  existing  treaty  with  the  United  States,  a  provision  that  the  United 
States  were  not  to  open  Uieir  ports  to  any  privateer,  or  any  vessel  intended  as  a  priva- 
teer, against  France  in  an^r  war  which  might  take  place ;  and,  therefore,  the  sixtn  rule 
provided,  not  upon  the  principle  of  international  law,  but  upon  the  principles  of  the 
particular  treaty:  "  Equipments  of  every  kind  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  pri- 
vateers of  the  powers  at  war  with  France  are  deemed  unlawful."  That  it  related  to 
the  treaty  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it.  It  is  not  a  general  clause,  applicable  to  pri- 
vateers of  any  belligerent,  but  applies  to  the  privateers  of  those  particular  powers  at 
war  with  France,  imposing  upon  France  itaeif,  though  a  belligerent,  no  correlative 
obligation.  Then  the  seventh  rule  is:  "Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  which  are  of  a  nature  solely  aaapted  to  war  are  deemed  unlawful." 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  whole  is  this,  that  laying  down  what  was  then  conceived 
(we  shall  see  whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  to  be  the  rule  of  international  law  in  the 
case  which  the  United  States  were  lookmg  to,  where  there  were  two  belligerent  powers, 
these  provisions  were  made,  in  the  first  place  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty  which  the  United  States  had  with  one  of  the  powers,  but  over  and  above  that, 
providing  for  a  test  to  be  applied  in  every  case,  whether  you  were  dealing  with  a  ship 
clearly  a  vessel  of  war,  or  wnether  yoii  were  dealing  with  a  ship  as  to  which  you  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  meant  for  war  or  for  commerce,  and  as  to  which  there  might 
be  a  dispute.  The  rules  were  made  for  one  casCj  and  the  other,  whether  the  equipments, 
which  it  was  attempted  and  proposed  to  acquire  in  a  port  oi  the  United  States,  were 
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those  which  were  solely  applicable  for  war,  or  those  which  were  doubtful  and  ambig- 
uous in  their  character,  and  which  would  serve  either  for  war  or  for  purposes  not 
warlike.  It  is  said,  if  the  equipments  are  solely  applicable  for  war  we  Bhall  prevent 
them ;  if  they  are  those  which,  altbough  applicable  for  war,  still  are  not  applicable 
solely  to  war,  but  might  be  supplied  to  auy  ship  in  order  to  make  it  a  perfect  ship ; 
tbey  are  lawful  and  are  not  to  be  prohibited. 

Then,  my  lord,  having,  in  the  course  of  year  1793,  before  Confi;re8S  met,  laid  down 
those  rules,  Congress  met  at  the  close  of  the  year.  I  will  not  delay  your  lordships  by 
reading  the  message  to  Congress  of  Washington,  which  explains  wnat  he  had  done 
and  how  he  had  been  led  into  laying  down  those  rules  by  the  acts  of  Genet,  the  French 
minister,  and  how  he  called  upon  Congress  to  give  effect  to  what  he  bad  done  by 
legislation.  That  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  course  that  would  be  naturally  followed. 
And  I  now  bring  your  lordships  to  the  consideration  of  the  American  act  which  was 
passed  under  those  circumstances  by  Congress,  and  which  will  be  found  at  page  21  of 
the  appendix  to  the  printed  book  of  the  report  of  the  trial.  The  date  of  the  act  there 
given  is  the  year  1818. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  That  was  the  amended  actt 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  my  lord,  the  amended  act,  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  discussion,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  same  as  the  act  of  1794.  My  learned 
fiiend,  who  has  the  original,  will  observe  if  I  found  any  argument  upon  it  which  does 
not  occur  upon  the  oriffual.  I  believe,  for  any  purpose  of  comment  which  I  have  to 
make,  the  acts  will  be  mund  to  be  exactly  the  same.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  preamble  to  this.  I  believe  it  is  not  customary  for  acts  of  the  States  to  have  pre- 
ambles, and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  a  better  plan  than  our  own.  I  may  say 
that  this  act,  just  like  our  own,  is  divided  into  clauses  with  regard  to  the  army,  and 
clauses  with  regard  to  the  navy.  The  earlier  clauses  have  reference  to  the  army,  but 
it  will  be  proper  for  me,  for  one  or  two  purposes,  to  refer  to  them.  Your  lordships 
observe  that  the  first  act  does  not,  with  regard  to  enlistment,  deal  generally  with  all 
persons  who  might  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States ;  but  it  only  deals  with 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  An  observation  upon  this  point  was  made  by  the 
attorney  general,  and  I  think  under  a  misconce^ion  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the 
act,  which  is  very  plain.  Of  course  by  the  municipal  law,  though  there  may  be  the 
circumstance  that  a  foreigner  may  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  the  municipal  government 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  actions  of  that  foreigner  as  regards  enlistment,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  enlist  where  he  pleased.  The  municipal  state,  though 
it  has  jurisdiction  over  every  one  within  its  limits,  has  only  Jurisdiction  with  regard 
to  that  which  savors  of  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens  or  natural-bom  subjects.  The 
act  is  framed  upon  that  princix)le. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  act  of  Congress  you  are  referring  to  contemplates  an  offense 
or  crime  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  thereof; 
not  so  our  own  act. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Not  so  our  own.  I  take  leave  to  think  that  our  own  in  that 
respect  is  founded  upon  much  truer  principles,  because  it  is  obvious  that  that  is  exactly 
the  extent  of  authority  which  a  state  has  over  its  own  subjects.  A  state,  with  regard 
to  it<s  own  subjects  who  owe  allegiance  to  it,  has  a  right  to  say,  *^  You  shall  not  in  any 
part  of  the  world  accept  employment  in  the  military  force  of  another  power  without 
the  consent  of  your  own  sovereign." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Therefore  the  ninth  section  of  our  own  act  makes  punishable 
anch  an  offense  when  committed  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No  doubt.  The  first  section  is  this:  ''If  any  citizen  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  thereof,  accept  and  exercise  a  commis- 
sion to  serve  a  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people  in  war,  by  land  or  by 
sea,  against  any  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States 
are  at  peace,  theperson  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor," 
and  is  finable.  Then,  my  lords,  comes  the  second  section,  which  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  first  by  way  of  general  enactment,  and  then  by  way  of  qualification,  "  that  if 
any  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or 
enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or  entered  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a 
marine  or  seaman,  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  every, 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprison^  not  exceeding  three  years :  Pro- 
Med,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  subject  or  citizini  of  any 
foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people  who  shall  transiently  be  within  the 
United  States,  and  shall  on  board  of  auy  vessel  of  war,  &c.,  which,  at  the  time  of  it« 
arrival  within  the  Uniied  States,  was  fitted  out  and  equipped  as  such,  enlist  or  enter 
himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another  subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince,  state, 
colony,  district,  or  people,  who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or 
enter  himself  to  serve  such  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  on  board 
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such  Tesael  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  if  the  United  States  shall  then  he 
at  peaoe  with  such  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people  f  brining  it,  there- 
fore, up  very  much  to  the  same  as  the  first,  qualifying  it  not  perhaps  quite  so  widely, 
but  preventing  its  applying  to  any  one  not  owing  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

The  more  important  sections  are  those  which  follow.  The  third,  which  agrees  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  seventh  section  of  the  English  act,  as  it  now  stands,  is  this,  "  If 
any  person  shall  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States" — and  there  I  pause  to  observe 
that  X  think  our  American  brethren  wrote  better  English  in  this  respect  than  we  did — 
they  put  the  "shall''  iu  its  proper  place,  whereas,  per  incurioMj  in  our  own  act  it  has 
slipped  out  of  the  place  where  it  ousht  to  be  found — ^'  If  any  person  shall  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to 
be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  nttiuff  out, 
or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  em^oyed 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  x>oople,  to 
cruize  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace,  or  shall  issue  or  deliver  a  commission  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  for  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed  as 
aforesaid,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdeameanor, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years.''  Then  there  is  a  provision  with  regard  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship. 
There  are  some  very  peculiar  woids  in  the  fhiming  of  that  clause.  It  is  a  very  singular 
thing,  though  it  is  not  at  all  necessarv  that  I  should  derive  any  argument  from  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  that  the  words  in  tue  first  part  of  that  clause  are  coojunctive,  "fit 
out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed ; 
whereas,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  being  concerned  in  the  fomishing,  it  is  "  the 
fiirnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel." 

That  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  America,  and  at  a  proper  time  I  will  show 
your  lordships  what  has  been  decided  upon  that  in  America ;  I  only  observe  upon  it 
now  to  show  how  very  singularly  tbftee  acts  are  framed.  Another  thing  is  very  sin- 
gular that  when  we  come  &  the  word  "concerned,"  another  term  is  introduced  which 
u  not  found  in  the  earUer  part  of  the  sentence,  viz.,  *' furnishing."  In  the  early  part 
of  the  sentence  it  is  "fit  out  and  arm."  Then  you  have,  "  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and 
armed;"  then  you  have,  "be  concerned  in  the  fumieJiiiig,  fitting  out,  or  arming." 
Whether  that  makes  any  enlargement  of  the  offense  or  not  I  do  not  stop  to  consider. 
I  only  point  out  these  thin^  to  ^our  lordships'  attention  at  present.  All  I  would  say 
upon  the  construction  of  this  section,  passing  by  those  nice  criticisms  as  to  "  ands  "  and 
"  ors,"  is  this :  if  this  section  means  this — Yon  shall  not,  within  the  United  States,  fit  out  a 
ship  as  a  ship  of  war,  intending  her  to  be  employed  by  one  belligerent  against  another — 
then  I  say  that  exactly  tallies  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Washington  and  affirmed,  as  I 
will  show  your  lordshiiw,  by  international  law  writers,  because  I  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  that  in  the  more  entailed  terms  would  be  this — ^you  shall  not  fit  out  a  ship  as  a  ship 
of  war ;  that  Is,  you  shall  not  fit  out  a  ship  with  any  of  those  distinctive  fittings,  witn 
any  of  those  distinctive  matters  of  equipment,  which  are  not  ambiguous,  which  may 
not  serve  for  other  purposes  beside  use  in  a  ship  of  war — ^yon  shall  not  fit  out  a  ship  of 
war  with  distinctive  fittings  or  equipments,  which  can  be  of  use  or  available  in  no  ship 
except  in  a  ship  of  war.  That  would  exactly  tally  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
American  government  upon  the  subject  beforehand. 

I  will  now  ask  your  lordships  to  ^o  to  the  next  section  for  the  present  purpose ;  the 
section  relates  to  a  matter  which  will  not  come  in  controversy  here,  but  I  win  reiid  it: 
"If  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall,  without  the  limits  thereof,  fit  out 
and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall 
knowingly  aid  or  be  conoemed  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,  any  private 
ship,  or  vessel  of  war,  or  privateer,  with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be 
employed  to  cruize  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their 
property,  or  shall  take  the  command  of,  or  enter  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel, 
for  the  intent  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  any  Interest  in  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  with 
a  view  to  share  in  the  profits  thereof,  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  high  misdeameanor,"  that  is,  to  commit  hostilities  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  wholly  different  matter.  The  attorney  general  reminds  me  accurately 
that  that  fourth  section  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  act  or  1794,  but  it  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  the  act  of  1816.  This  is  not  a  section  dealing  with  the  question  of 
international  law  at  all,  it  is  dealing  with  the  ease  of  what  I  may  call  piracy  or  bui^g- 
lary,  or  whatever  the  term  may  be. 

Lord  CHrsF  Baron.  It  is  sort  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  you  know. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  It  is  one  citizen  committing  hostilities  upon  another. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yon  are  here  distinguishing  the  act  against  which  the  statute 
is  leveled  and  the  attempt  to  do  the  act. 

Sm  Hugh  Caians.  No,  I  do  not  at  present ;  I  will  deal  with  that  as  a  separate 
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qnestion.  I  do  not  desire  to  embarass  the  argament'  I  am  now  Babmitting  to  youv 
lordships  by  the  minor  argament  of  what  may  be  an  attempt  to  do  a  paffticular  aot. 
I  desire  to  follow  ont  the  principal  act  itself. 

Lord  Chikf  Baron.  Yoa  will  come  to  that  by  and  by. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairms.  Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  inportant,  before  yon  inqniro 
what  is  meant  by  attempting  to  do  a  thing,  and  assistmg,  and  endearorin^,  and  pro- 
coring,  and  so  on,  to  do  a  thing,  first  to  get  a  most  distinct  notion  of  what  it  is  that  you 
are  not  to  do. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Jnst  so;  it  is  with  that  view  I  am  asking  yonr  loTdshi]>'s  atten- 
tion to  these  matters. 

Lord  Chirf  Baron.  Considerable  confusion  has  arisen,  and  much  of  what  is  said  to 
be  the  coiiiiision  of  the  act  arises  from  confounding  the  aot  that  is  not  to  be  done  with 
the  expressions  used  in  forbidding  an  attempt  to  do  it. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Just  so,  and  I  may  take  leave  to  say,  by  way  of  anticipation,  it 
wiU  be  found  if  we  can  once  arrive  at  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  what  I  may 
call  the  principal  act  prohibited,  five  minutes  consideration  will  scatter  aU  the  rubbish 
that  has  been  talked — I  do  not  use  the  expression  with  reference  to  anything  which 
has  fallen  from  my  learned  friends,  but  I  mean  the  mbbish  talked  out  of  doors — about 
attempts  and  enaeavors,  and  commeiicements  and  assistances,  which  altogether  as* 
sumes  that  every  one  of  those  things  creates  a  new  offense,  different  in  character  and 
form  from  the  principal  offense,  whereas  every  one  of  them  must  i^ange  itself  under  the 
principal  offense — they  cannot  go  any  higher  than  the  principal  offense  can  go.  The 
nfth  section  seems  to  me,  with  reference  to  our  investigation  of  what  Is  the  principal 
offeuse,  of  very  ^eat  importance.  It  is  at  page  24  :*  **  If  any  person  shall,  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  increase  or  augment,  or  procure  to  be 
increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting 
the  force  of  any  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which  at  the  time  of  her 
arrival  within  the  United  States  was  a  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel,  in  the 
service  of  any  forei^  prince,  or  state,  or  of  any  cplony,  district,  or  people  or  belonging 
to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  such  prince,  or  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  the 
same  being  at  war  with  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  peo- 
ple with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  by  adding  to''  (augmenting,  that  is  to 
say)  ''the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  by  changing  those  on  boiml  of  her  for 
guns  of  a  larger  caliber,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely  applicable 
to  war,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year.''  Observe  what  a  flood  of  light  this  pours  upon  the  whole  legislation,  and  how 
completely  this  legislation  agrees  with  those  rules  preceding  it,  which  I  called  your 
lordships'  attention  to.  Here  you  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  ajship  as  to  the  destination 
and  object  of  which  there  is  no  possible  doubt.  She  is  a  ship  with  letters  of  marque, 
or  a  privateer,  or  a  national  ship  of  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  she  is  to  do ; 
no  doubt  about  the  end  for  which  she  is  created ;  no  doubt  about  why  she  is  found  on 
(he  sea,  and  why  is  it  she  conies  into  a  port.  All  those  things  are  matters  not  left  to 
speculation  or  inquiry,  or  to  investigation  by  suspicion,  or  by  proof,  or  in  any  other  way ; 
it  is  assumed  there  that  yon  have  to  deal  with  a  ship  of  war.  either  belonging  to,  or  at 
all  events  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties.  Sue  comes  into  a  port  of  the 
United  States.  Is  it  unlawful  to  equip  her  f  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  unlawful  to 
angment  her  armed  force  by  adding  to  the  guns,  by  changing  them  for  larger  or  other 
gone,  but  if  there  be  any  equipment  (and  we  all  know  there  is  abundance  of  equip- 
ment) not  applicable  solely  for  warlike  purposes,  she  is  quite  at  liberty  to  have  that 
equipment,  she  is  quite  at  liberty  to  be  supplied  with  it;  she  may  come  in  and  get  it 
and  sail  away,  and  no  person  is  entitled  to  interfere;  in  other  words,  the  very  ming 
prescribed  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  Washington  is  to  be  attended  to,  you  are  to  look 
at  the  character  of  the  equipment>,  and,  just  as  the  former  section  said,  you  are  not  to 
equip  a  ship  as  a  riiip  of  war,  by  which  I  understand  it  to  mean,  yon  are  not  to 
equip  a  ship  with  the  distinctive  features  of  an  equipment  which  is  solely  applicable 
for  war,  so,  where  you  have  a  ship  admittedly  a  ship  of  war  to  deal  with,  you  may 
equip  her,  but  you  may  not  equip  her  with  an  equipment  which  is  solely  appUoabls 
to  war. 

Then  we  have  still,  my  lords,  some  very  important  additional  light  on  the  latter 
clauses  of  the  statute.  I  pass  over  the  sixth  ana  seventh,  the  marginal  notes  of  which 
sntticiently  explain  them.  "Setting  on  foot  within  the  United  States  any  military 
expedition  against  a  friendly  power ^  is  illegal,  and  the  district  courts  are  to  have  cog- 
nisauce  of  complaints.  Then  by  the  eighth  section  the  President  may  employ  the 
Ibroee  or  the  militia  for  snppressingsuch  expeditions.  That  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  necessary  in  the  English  aot  of  Parliament.  I  suppose  it  is  because  our  common 
law  wonld  amply  supply  that  power.    By  the  nintn  section,  the  President  may  employ 
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ibe  Ibioes  ot  tiie  militU  to  compel  the  depaartnre  of  vessels.  I  pass  over  all  thoae 
BOW  aek  your  loidsliips'  atteation  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections.  Whvt  does  ittie 
tenth  section  sayt  "That  the  owners  or  consignees  of  every  armed  ship  or  vessel 
sailing  oat  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  belonging  whoUy  or  in  part  to  eitbens 
thereof,  shall  enter  into  bond  te  the  United  States,  with  sofficient  sureties,  pirior  to 
clearing;  out  the  same^  in  doable  the  amount  of  the  valne  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  on 
board,  includLag  her  armament,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  employed  by 
such  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property 
of  any  foreign  province  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  tiie 
United  States  are  at  peace." 

That  is  a  clause  which,  as  my  learned  friend  reminds  me,  (and  I  am  much  obliffed  to 
my  learned  friend  for  reminding  me  of  it,)  was  inserted  in  the  act  of  1818,  it  not  oeing 
in  the  old  act;  that  perhaps  makes  it  the  more  imjiortant,  because  it  is  a  clause  inserted 
after  the  former  actliad  been  in  existence  for  twenty-«iz  years,  and  had,  one  may  say, 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  Judicial  construction.  This  is  a  clause  put  into  the  act  of 
1818,  and  of  course  one  must  assume  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest  of  the  sections  in  the 
act  of  Congress,  and  throwing  impoi-tant  light  upon  their  construction.  Your  lordships 
will  observe  that  the  condition  of  the  bond  is  not  that  the  ship  shall  not  be  employed 
to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  generally,  but  that  she  shall  not  be  employed  oy  the 
owners;  that  is  to  say,  the  owners,  if  she  belong  wholly  or  in  part  to  citizens  o$  the 
United  States,  may  transfer  her,  and  she  ma^  be  employed  by  others  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities.  The  condition  of  the  bond  would  not 
be  affected ;  but  the  part  of  the  section  I  am  anxious  to  call  your  lordships'  particular 
attention  to  is  this.  What  is  the  vessel  as  to  which  the  bond  can  be  demanded  t  A  ship 
is  going  to  sail  out  of  a  port  of  the  United  States,  the  collector  of  customs  says — ^Well, 
I  do  not  quite  like  the 'look  of  that  vessel  or  what  I  know  about  her,  you  must  give  me 
a  bond  that  she  shall  not  be  employed  by  the  owner  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities. 
What  does  the  owner  say  t  the  owner  says,  for  what  ship  are  you  entitled  to  aak  a  bond; 
are  you  entitled  to  ask  a  bond  because  you  choose  to  say  you  do  not  like  the  look  of  the 
ship  or  have  reason  to  suppose  that  hereafter  she  may  become  a  ship  of  war,  or  be 
turned  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  are  you  entitled  to  take  a  bond  that  she  shall  not  be 
turned  into  a  ship  of  war?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Before  the  collector  of  customs  can 
establish  his  ri^ht  to  ask  for  the  bond,  he  must  show  that  the  ship  is  an  armed  ship, 
and  it  is  only  in  respect  of  the  ship  being  an  armed  ship  sailing  out  of  a  port  of  the 
United  States  that  a  bond  can  be  taken.  But  observe,  my  lords,  u  it  is  desirable  in  say 
case  to  take  a  bond  by  way  of  security  and  to  give  that  peculiar  power,  that  somewhat 
tyrannical  power,  to  the  collector  of  customs  to  demand  a  bond,  surely,  of  all  cases 
where  that  is  necessary,  the  veiy  case  where  it  is  most  required  is  not  where  the  matter 
\b  patens  ad  oculoBf  and  where  the  collector  might  proceed  on  the  other  clause  of  the  aet, 
where  the  case  was  complete  of  a  ship  of  war  sailing  out  of  the  port,  but  rather  * 
case  where,  without  having  the  proof  complete  to  his  eye,  he  would  be  able  to  suggest 
some  reason  for  supposing  some  use  was  intended  to  be  made  of  the  ship  afterward 
which  would  change  its  condition  fh>m  what  it  then  was  into  Ihat  of  a  ship  of  war,  but 
he  cannot  do  it — he  has  no  right  to  demur  to  the  departure  of  the  ship  till  the  owners 
have  given  a  bond,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  ship  is  an  armed  aiiip  about  to  issue  out 
of  a  port  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  couple  that  with  Ihe  eleventh  section,  which  is  also  new,  and  therefore  the 
amiment  is  the  more  important  because  these  are  clauses  added  to  the  act  of  Parliament 
after  it  had  been  in  existence  nearly  thirty  years,  and  when  its  scope  must  have  been 
well  understood  and  appreciated.  "  That  the  collectors  of  the  customs  be  and  they  are 
herebv  respectively  authorized  and  required,  to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for 
warlike  purposes.^'  This  is  a  new  class  of  vessel;  this  is  not  an  armed  vesseL  Let  us 
see  under  what  eircumstances  they  are  authorized  to  detain  '^any  vessel  manifestly 
built  for  warlike  purposes  and  about  to  depart  from  the  United  States."  Not  generally ; 
they  cannot  detain,  generally,  any  vessel  ^'manifestiy  buUt  for  warlike  purposesj"  but 
"  an^  vessel  manifesuy  built  for  warlike  purposes  "  "  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally 
coufflst  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped  on  board  or  other 
circumstances  shall  render  it  probable  that  such  vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  by 
the  owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or 
property  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace  until  the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereon,"  or 
until  a  bond  be  g^ven. 

Now.  my  lords,  this  again,  I  venture  to  think,  gives  us  a  very  large  amount  of  light 
upon  the  general  object  and  scope  of  the  statute,  because  I  venture  to  say  a/;ain  here 
if  there  be  an  occasion  with  reference  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  authority  to  the 
collector  of  customs  to  detain  upon  suspicion,  if  the  scope  of  the  act  is  broader  than  I 
have  suggested,  if  the  scope  of  the  act  is  this,  that  it  is  an  offense  to  do  anything  to 
the  ship  (I  will  not  use  any  specific  term)  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  which  can 
afterwiurd  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  ship  when  she  becomes  a  ship  of  war, 
if  that  is  the  scope  of  the  legislation,  then  surely  the  occasion  on  which  it  would  be 
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darinble  to  give  the  collector  of  cofltomB  authority  to  detain  a  Teasel  on  saspidon  wotdd 
be  this,  not  when  the  ship  had  those  things  on  board,  the  possession  of  wjiieh  on  board 
elearly  brought  her  within  the  act  of  Congress^  bat  an  occJEuion  on  which  the  collector 
of  oofitoniB  would  not  have  those  visible  proofs  to  appeal  to,  bat  would  have  simply 
tihat  which  is  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  the  section,  namely,  when  he  could  say. "  H«re 
is  a  ship  which,  thoii^  it  has  no  warlike  equipment,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  a 
ship  manifestiy  built  for  warlike  purposes  that  hereafter  may  be  turned  into  a  vessel  of 
war.  I  now  wish  to  detain  her,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be  tried  whether  that 
is  meant  to  be  done."  But  he  has  no  authority  of  tnat  kind.  No  amount  of  suspicion 
will  Justify  detention  in  a  case  of  that  sort.  The  cases  in  which  a  bond  can  be  required, 
wnd  the  cases  in  which  the  ship  can  be  detained,  being  express,  other  cases  are  negatived, 
and  among  others  this  clearly  is  negatived :  the  rignt  to  detain  or  the  risht  to  require 
a  bond  from  the  owner  of  the  ship  merely  upon  a  suspicion ;  and  I  will  go  further, 
merely  upon  ^roof  to  be  adduced  that  herea|ter  she  is  to  be  converted  into  a  vessel  of 
war.  If  manifestly  built  and  intended  for  warlike  purposes,  and  if  her  cargo  consists 
principally  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  if  the  number  of  men  shipped  on  board, 
or  other  circumstances  over  and  above  those  which  are  cardinal  and  essential  innredients 
in  the  case,  the  collector  of  customs,  if  those  things  combine^  may  detain  the  ship  until 
the  decision  of  the  President  be  known,  or  until  a  bond  be  given.  How  is  it  possible  to 
oontend,  after  those  sections  are  read,  that  the  scope  or  ambit  of  the  genend  section 
meant  more  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  these  sections,  namely,  to  provide  for  the 
ease  where  yon  are  equipping  within  the  ports  of  America  a  ship  as  a  vessel  of  war; 
meaning  by  that,  equipping  her  with  tlungs  that  are  essential  and  distinguishing 
oharaoteristics  of  a  vessel  of  war. 

Mr.  Baron  Channeix.  The  tenth  section  makes  no  reference  to  intent.  The  eleventh 
section  refers  to  intent  to  be  ascertained  by  circumstances,  either  by  appeal  to  tiie 
President,  or  if  they  are  difficult  to  be  got  at,  by  getting  a  bond. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwrll.  The  tenth  section  applies  to  an  armed  ship ;  and  the  eleventh 
section  evidently  applies  to  a  ship  which  would  not  be  comprehended  within  the  tenth 
section,  and  which  is  not  armed. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Which  has  arms  and  munitions  of  war  on  board. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  One  would  suppose  from  the  two  sections  that  it  was 
intended  to  require  a  bond  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  armed, 
which  might  be  something  short  of  being  an  armed  vessel,  because  if  she  were  an 
armed  vessel  she  would  be  within  the  tenth  section. 

8iR  Hugh  Cairns.  Clearly  so;  if  your  lordships  look  at  the  last  words  of  section 
eleven  in  the  cases  where  detention  (n  vessels  is  sllowed,  the  detention  is  to  take  place 
"  until  the  decision  of  the  Present  be  had  thereon  or  until  the  owner  or  owners  shall 
give  such  bond  and  security  as  is  required  of  the  owners  of  armed  ships  by  the  pre- 
eeding  section."  Therefore  a  bond  as  it  were  tit  nmili  oasu  is  to  be  given  under  the 
eleventh  section. 

Mr.  Baron  Brahwkll.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  myself  intelligible.  What  I 
meant  was  that  section  eleven  seems  to  be  directed  against  a  vessel  which  could  not 
be  said  to  be  the  armed  vessel  in  the  tenth  section ;  and  consequently  this  eleventh  sec- 
tion of  the  American  foreigpi  enlistment  act  applies  to  vessels  not  armed. 

Sir  H  ugh  Cairns.  Tes,  my  lord.  Vessels  not  armed,  but  having  those  other  qualifica- 
tions which  are  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  section,  namely,  carrying  a  car^  consisting 
principally  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  coupled  with  this,  that  she  is  manifestly 
built  lor  warlike  purposes,  and  that  the  number  of  men  shipped  on  board,  or  other 
eircnmstances,  make  it  probable  that  she  is  intended  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities. 
If  I  might  describe  it  in  other  words,  the  eleventh  section  seems  to  provide  against 
the  case  of  a  ship  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,  carrying  out  ner  own  equip- 
ment for  warlike  purposes— carrying  it  out  as  if  it  was  cargo,  and  coupled  with  the 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  men  as  distinctly  mark  her  as  a  ship  intended  for  war- 
Eke  purposes. 

Now,  my  lords,  having  troubled  your  lordships  with  the  words  of  the  American  act, 
it  would  be  proper  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  to  refer  you  to  those  American 
authorities,  so  far  as  we  have  them,  upon  the  construction  of  this  act  of  Congress,  and 
the  first,  I  believe,  in  point  of  time,  or  very  nearly  the  first,  is  a  case  reported  in  bee's 
American  Admiralty  Keports,  pa^e  76.  I  should  mention  that  Bee  is  not  the  reporter ; 
thev  are  the  decisions  ox  an  admiralty  judge  of  that  name,  of  considerable  reputation 
in  America. 

Mr.  Baron  Channisll.  Is  it  the  case  of  Moodie  against  the  ship  Brothers  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  Moodie  against  the  ship  Brothers.  The  question  arose  in 
this  way :  A  privateer  had  taken  a  prize;  she  was  brought  in  for  abjudication,  and 
Mr.  Moodie,  who  was  the  English  consul,  and  in  whose  name  all  the  proceedings  during 
the  beginning  of  the  war  were  taken,  objected  to  the  condemnation  upon  the  ground 
that  the  privateer  had  been  fitted  out  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  in  contravention 
of  the  American  act  of  Congress,  which  would  have  made  the  capture  illegal  if  it  could 
have  been  proved.    "  The  prize,  upon  the  arrival  in  this  port,  was  with  the  cargo  libelled 
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by  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Moodle,  who,  among  other  caases,  alleges  that  the  pri- 
▼ateer"  (the  whole  of  this  report  is  the  Judgment  of  the  court)  ''was  originally  fitted 
out  m  the  port  of  Charleston,  or  augmented  in  her  warlike  force,  contrary  to  the  act 
of  Congress  and  law  of  neutrality  o^  nations;  he  therefore  claims  restitution  of  the 
captured  vessel.  The  claimants  cannot  deny  that  the  privateer  was  originally  fittedL 
armed,  or  manned  within  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States ;  or  that  she  received 
therein  any  auffmeutation  or  addition  solely  applicable  to  purposes  of  war.  They  pro- 
duce a  copy  of  her  commission  from  Leveauz,  and  plead  the  seventeenth  article  of  the 
treaty  with  France  in  bar  to  the  interference  of  this  court  in  this  cause.  Several  exhib- 
its have  been  iiled  to  show  that  the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  are  British  property, 
and  one  exhibit  shows  that  the  privateer  was  formerly  an  armed  vessel  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  then  mounted  eighteen  ^ns ;  that  she  was  captured  by  th» 
Montagne,  French  privateer,  and  brought  as  a  prize  into  this  port,  from  whence  she 
afterward  departed  with  fewer  guns  than  she  had  on  her  coming  in.''  It  was  agreed 
between  the  parties  that  certain  evidence  should  be  taken.  The  Judge  continues :  "I 
have  already,  by  my  decree  in  the  case  of  the  Courier,  declared  my  opinion  of  this  pri- 
vateer, but  have  reconsidered  the  evidence  with  great  ^are,  Messrs.  Wallace,  Libby, 
Williams,  Carpenter,  and  Weyman,  and  the  collector,  and  they  all  agree  that  she  was 
a  complete  privateer  when  she  first  arrived  there;  she  had  then  fourteen  guns  on  her 
main-deck,  two  oohoms  forward,  and  swivels  on  her  quarter-deck.  They  also  agree 
that  she  received  no  augmentation  of  force  here ;  she  had  been  much  injured  in  her 
engagement  with  La  Montage,  and  was  compelled  to  take  off  her  quarter-deck.  She 
then  went  to  sea,  returned  dismasted,  and  took  a  new  mast,"  (that  was  in  an  Amerioaa 
port,)  "but  none  of  the  witnesses  saw  any  additional  equipments.  Ingrain,  who 
worked  on  her,  says  she  had  her  quarter-deck  taken  down,  her  waist  repaired,  and  two 
ports  cut  therein ;  that  she  was  an  armed  vessel  when  she  arrived,  and  was  repaired 
as  a  privateer.  The  question  then  is  wholly  as  to  the  cutting  of  two  new  poets  when 
her  waist  was  repaired.  This  arises  out  of  Ingram's  testimony,  which  is  at  variance 
with  that  of  Williams,  Libby,  and  Carpenter,  and  positively  contradicted  by  the  oath 
of  the  claimants,  who  swear  that  the  repairs  she  received  in  this  port  were  necessary 
to  her  safety  of  sailing,  but  not  at  all  applicable  to  war."  The  learned  judge  wa.s  con- 
vinced that  that  was  the  issue  to  be  decided  upon  the  evidence,  whether  the  repairs  or 
equipments  she  had  received  were  at  all  applicable  to  war.  "They  say  that  she 
actually  went  to  sea  with  fewer  guns  than  she  had  when  she  arrived  as  a  prize.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  Ingram's  testimony  with  that  of  the  other 
witnesses,  and  with  this  oath  of  the  claimants,  that  two  of  her  ports  in  the  waist  were 
altered,  this  will  not  amount  to  any  additional  equipments,  nor  can  it  be  considered  as 
a  breach  of  neutrality.  If  a  prosecution  had  been  insl^nted  under  the  aet  of  the  5th 
of  June,  no  forfeiture  could  have  been  adjudged  for  so  trifling  an  alteration.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  retain  my  opinion,  and  that  upon  mature  deliberation.  I  therefore  admit  the 
relevancy  of  the  plea  in  bar.''  Of  course  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  consider 
whether,  upon  the  facts  before  that  learned  jud^e,  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  con- 
clusion as  to  the  facts :  all  I  refer  to  the  case  fur  is  this :  the  parties  thought  and  the 
Judge  thought  that  that  which  he  had  to  determine  was,  were  there  equipments  put 
4}n  board  the  ship  in  an  American  port  solely  applicable  to  war  or  not  f  he  thought 
ihere  were  not.  That  was  what  he  thought  was  the  construction  of  the  act  and  the 
matter  he  had  to  consider,  and  with  that  accordingly  he  dealt  in  the  way  I  hare 
jnentioned. 

JAj  lords,  I  ought  to  say  (your  lordships  will  pardon  me  for  it)  that  I  omitted  before 
H  commenced  these  American  cases  to  give  your  lordships  the  reference  which  I  promised 
to  do,  namely,  to  the  authority  upon  international  law,  showing  this,  that  the  rules 
Haid  ^wn  b^  Washington's  ^vernment  and  the  American  act  of  Congress  were  declara- 
tory q£^  and  in  accor&nce  with,  the  antecedent  rules  of  internationiu  law.  I  promised 
(to^^ve  your  lordships  that  authority  as  a  justification  for  my  referring  to  those  rule^ 
^bich  otherwise  perhaps  wOuld  not  have  been  relevant  to  the  argument;  that  is  laid 
down  in  the  clearest  way  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  the  same  book  to  which  I  referred 
beSore^  I  lefer  to  the  marginal  pagii^  122.  He  says :  '  The  government  of  the  United 
States  was  warranted  by  the  law  and  practice  of  nations  in  the  declarations  made  in 
1793  of  the  rules  of  neutrality,  which  were  particularly  recognized  as  necessary  to  be 
observed  by  the  belli^rent  powers  in  their  intercourse  with  this  country."  Those  are 
the  rules  of  1793  which  I  mentioned.  "  These  rules  were  tiiat  the  original  arming  or 
equipping  of  vessels  in  our  ports  by  any  of  the  powers  at  war  for  military  service  was 
unlawful,  and  no  such  vessel  was  entitled  to  an  asylum  in  our  ports.  The  eouipment 
by  them  of  government  vessels  of  war,  in  matters  which,  if  done  to  other  vessels,  would 
be  applioalMC  equally  to  commerce  or  war,  was  lawful  The  equipment  by  them  of 
vessels  fitted  for  merchandise  and  war,  and  applicable  to  either,  was  lawful;  but  if  it 
were  of  a  nature  solely  applicable  to  war^  it  was  unlawful.  And  if  the  armed  vessel  of 
one  nation  should  depart  irom  our  jurisdiction,  no  armed  vessel  being  within  the  same, 
and  belonging  to  an  adverse  belligerent  power,  eLhall  depart  until  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  former  without  being  deemed  to  nave  violated  the  law  of  nations.    Congress 
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bare  repeatedly  by  statnte  made  suitable  proTision  for  the  8ui)port  aud  dae  observance 
of  similar  rales  of  neatrality,  and  g^iven  sanction  to  the  principle  of  them  as  bein^ 
foonded  in  the  universal  law  of  nations.  It  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor."  And 
then  Mr.  Kent  goes  on  to  recite  the  foreign  enlistment  act  of  Congress,  which  I  have 
already  referred  to,  reciting  it  in  this  way,  that  this  was  an  instance  of  Congress  beins^  - 
supported  by  municipal  regulation  for  the  observance  of  those  rules  of  neutrality  which 
have  been  Justified  by,  and  have  been  founded  upon,  the  principles  of  international 
law. 

My  lords,  that  is  an  authority  I  said  would  connect,  as  I  thought,  in  your  lordhips' 
minds  the  whole  chain  which  I  have  given,  first  the  declaration,  and  then  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, showing  that  this  declaration  and  this  act  of  Congress  were  simply  an  afflrmnnoe 
of  the  rule  of  international  law :  and  I  think  I  might  pause  for  a  moment  there  to 
observe,  that  perhaps  now  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  I  might  be  in  a  position  to 
advert  to  a  suggestion  which  fell  from  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  when  he  asked  me  whether 
I  proposed  to  consider,  upon  the  rule  of  international  law  alone  as  apart  from  muni- 
cipal law,  the  case  that  might  be  put  of  two  ships  leaving  a  neutral  port,  the  one 
nnarmed  and  unequipped  for  war,  and  the  other  having  on  board  arms  and  warlike 
•qnipments,  proposed  to  be  afterward  transferred  to  the  first.  The  answer  I  should 
(pve  to  that  is  this :  The  definition  in  these  rules  of  the  principle  of  international  law 
18  clear  and  express.  The  gist  of  the  whole  is  doing  the  act  which  is  prohibited  within 
the  neutral  territorj\  The  act  prohibited  is  the  equipment  of  the  snip,  which  means 
putting  equipments  into  their  place  upon  the  ship ;  no  other  act  is  pronibited,  and  no 
other  act  can  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  act  so  defined.  That  may  be  an  ex- 
treme case,  and  I  will  deal  with  extreme  cases  by  and  by,  and  show  your  lordshiiM 
what  extreme  cases  there  are  upon  all  sides  upon  a  question  of  this  kind.  However,  if 
it  be  an  extreme  case,  I  say  it  is  not  in  my  humble  Judgment  contrary  to  th^  principles 
of  inteitiational  law  to  send  out  an  unarmed  ship  from  a  neutral  port,  a  shijj  unarmed 
and  unequipped  for  any  hostile  purpose,  using  those  terms  as  I  have  explained  them, 
and  either  along  with  her,  or  after  her,  or  before  her,  sending  out  of  tnat  same  port 
another  ship  with  those  articles  on  board  called  contraband  or  munitions  of  war,  though 
the  object  may  be  in  a  foreign  port  or  on  the  high  seas  or  anywhere  else  out  of  the 
neutral  jurisdiction  to  transfer  the  one  from  the  other  and  to  put  the  contents  of  the 
second  ship  on  board  of  the  first  ship.  It  is  one  of  those  matters  which  leaves  entirely 
every  rule  of  international  un  violated.  The  neutral  territory  is  not  violated — nothing 
issues  out  of  the  neutral  territory  in  a  position  which  can  be  called  a  position  for  com- 
mitting hostilities.  There  must  be  an  act  done  in  that  which  is  unneutral  ground, 
either  the  high  seas  or  the  hostile  territorv,  and  there  it  is  that  the  right  of  the  bel- 
ligerent comes  in  to  prevent  and  intercept  tnat  act  being  done,  if  the  belligerent  desires 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  No  doubt  directly  the  two  vessels  get  out,  the  one  that  is 
to  receive  the  armament  and  the  other  that  has  the  armament  on  board,  both  being 
defenseless,  both  might  be  taken  by  the  belligerent,  they  would  have  no  rights  or 
privileges ;  but  if  that  is  not  a  breach  of  the  law,  it  certainly  looks  very  Tike  afi 
evasion.  ^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  answer  may  be  that  there  is  no  equitable  conatmction  of  a 
penal  statute. 

BiR  Hugh  Cairns.  The  moment  it  is  said  it  is  an  evasion,  the  case  is  conceded. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwrll.  The  word  "  evasion "  has  two  meanings.  You  may  evade  a 
positive  enactment ;  for  instance,  if  an  act  says  that  a  man  receiving  £100  a  year  shall 
pay  income  tax,  he  may  evade  that  by  returning  his  income  at  £99  19«.  Il|i2.  But 
whc»n  you  have  not  a  written  law,  but  law  depending  upon  principle,  where  you  may 
Bay  there  is  no  law  but  the  spirit  of  law,  if  you  talk  about  evading  that  vou  infringe  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  would  be  true,  and  is  true,  in  the  case  of  manv  acts  of 
Parliament  which  are  prohibitory,  and  which  receive  H  construction  from  the  courts 
according  to  their  spirit — no  doubt  about  that.  But  the  moment  you  come  to  a  question 
of  crime,  you  must  be  within  the  very  words  of  the  act.  It  will  not  do  to  say  you  are 
doing  that  which  is  as  bad :  it  may  be  as  bad,  but  it  is  not  the  thing. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  A  mumo  fartioriy  where  you  are  dealing  with  that  which  is  made  a 
crime  by  act  of  Parliament  in  certain  circumstances,  but  wnich  is  no  malum  in  se. 

Mr.  BARON  Bramwell.  I  do  not  like  to  anticipate  your  argument ;  but  I  was 
addressing  myself  to  the  state  of  things  which  I  thought  vour  remark  was  directed  to. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  did  not  misunderstand  your  lordship's  observation,  but  I  was 
following  for  a  moment  the  point  put  by  the  Chief  Baron.  I  understood  Mr.  Baron 
BnunweU  to  distinguish  between  an  offense  to  be  brought  under  the  municipal  law, 
Where  he  would  agree  it  must  be  brought  legally  within  the  words,  and  an  offense 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  by  international  law,  where;  according  to  Mr.  Baron 
Bram well's  suggestion,  there  might  be  a  larger  latitude  and  a  larger  scope. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  am  reluctant  to  interrupt  you  bv  any  lengthened  statement : 
hot  I  did  not  intend  to  propound  any  opinion;  I  only  wished  von  to  address  yourself 
to  that  point.    As  it  strikes  me,  it  is  doubtftil ;  but  what  I  should  like  information  upon 
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would  be  this,  Does  international  law  prohibit  what  is  (one  really  cannot  disffoiae  ity 
a  quibble  in  practice^  that  two  veeaels  may  lie  side  by  side,  may  wait  for  a  £ig,  mam 
slip  ont,  and  when  about  three  or  four  miles  from  shore,  that  which  was  an  unarmed 
▼easel  may  become  an  armed  vessel,  and  may  immediately  eommit  hostilities  against 
the  belligerent  f 

Sir  Hugh  Caikns.  I  quite  understand  your  lordship  as  putting  this  matter  to  teat 
the  rule  of  international  law ;  but  observe  how  wide  we  get  the  moment  we  pass  tli» 
letter  of  the  international  law,  just  as  we  do  the  moment  we  pass  the  letter  of  the 
municipal  law ;  because  another  case  might  be  put  which  would  come  very  near  tiiat 
which  your  lordship  has  supposed.  Suppose  that  a  belligerent,  having  sot  a  vessel 
wholly  unarmed  and  wholly  unsuitable  for  war,  without  equipment,  wisnes  to  have 
her  equipments  put  oil  board,  and  suppose  that  belliger^it  sends  the  ship  which  is  so 
intended  to  be  dealt  with,  in  safety,  having  escaped  capture,  and  anchors  her  inside  the 
three  miles  of  neutral  territory,  waits  till  the  equipment  (which  clearly,  so  lon^  as  it  is 
in  preparation  upon  the  neutral  dry  ground,  is  simply  in  the  character  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  contraband  of  warj  is  ready,  waits  till  that  is  shipped,  then  drops  outside  the 
neutral  line  Just  immediately  before  an  outcoming  ship  which  takes  the  contents  of  tha 
otiier  on  bofud ;  there  is  a  case  where  yon  have  not  an  attempt  at  doing  any  act  within 
the  neutral  territory  with  regard  to  the  ship  waiting  for  equipment,  and  yet  the  conse- 
quences are  exactly  the  same,  the  same  process  is  performed  as  iu  the  other  case,  and  it 
might  be  said  that  is  against  the  statute,  but  no  one  would  contend  for  a  moment  tha4 
it  was  against  the  law.  I  refer  simply,  at  present,  (I  will  return  to  them  before  I  have 
done.)  to  extreme  cases  which  may  oe  supposed  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  At  present  I 
merely  take  leave  to  suggest,  by  way  of  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  his  lordship,  that 
upon  these  rules  of  international  law  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  American  deo^ 
Iwration,  they  are  rules  of  positive  law,  so  far  as  they  go ;  the^  are  rules  of  positive 
law  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  expressions  in  them ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  ominf;  to 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  neutral  territorv  being  divided  by  a  sharp  line  and  things 
being  lawful  outside  of  it  which  are  not  lawml  within  it,  that  the  whole  principle  and 
reasoning  of  cases,  like  that  before  Lord  Stowell  of  the  Two  Brothers,  assume  that 
arbitrary  cases  will  arise  and  must  arise,  where,  upon  one  side  of  the  line,  you  will  ba 
safe,  and  where,  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  you  will  be  unst^e,  and  that  a  sharp  lina 
must  be  drawn  clearly  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  classes  of  oases. 

Having  by  your  lordships'  permission  turned  aside  for  a  moment  to  supply  that 
authority  from  Kent's  book,  I  now  return  to  the  next  case  upon  this  act  in  the  Ameri* 
can  authorities.  There  was  a  trial  for  a  misdemeanor  under  this  act,  in  the  year  1796^ 
of  a  Frenchman  named  Guinet,  reported  in  Wharton's  American  State  Trials,  page  93; 
and  before  referring  to  any  expressions  found  in  that  report,  I  may  tell  your  lordshipa 
that  there  were  in  that  case  two  questions  which  arose :  the  one  was  whether  there  was  an 
equipment  within  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  within  the  American  Jurisdiction ; 
the  other  was  whether  there  was  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Guinet,  the  prisoner,  to  Join 
in  using  the  ship  as  a  privateer.  As  the  facts  came  out  they  w^re  helci  by  the  jury  ta 
have  been  proved :  it  was  clear  to  demonstration  that  the  equipment  was  an  equipment 
which  made  the  ship  an  armed  ship  ready  to  commit  hostilities  before  she  left  Ameri- 
can Jurisdiction ;  therefore  no  question  arose  as  to  an  equipment  not  of  a  warlike 
character.  The  case  would  be  no  authority  upon  that  point,  nor  do  I  believe  there  ia 
any  authority  either  in  America  or  in  tins  country  upon  that  point.  The  other  part 
of  the  case  depended  upon  the  evidence,  which  I  will  not  refer  to  at  any  length,  to 
show  that  Guinet  was  a  person  knowingly  acting  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  cruise 
of  this  privateer,  and  using  her  as  an  armed  vessel.  The  indictment  was  that  he  waa 
eoncemed  in  furnishing,  fittina  out  and  arming  a  certain  ship  called  Les  Jumeaux  lying 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  And  the  evidence  upon  the  point  is  stated  thus  at  paga 
95.  The  master  warden  it  appears,  who  was  a  sore  of  custom-house  officer,  went  to 
examine  the  ship.  "The  master  warden  found  the  vessel  in  great  forwardness,  hev 
twenty  ports  open,  her  upper  deck  changed,  dbc,  and  four  iron  ffuns  on  carriages,  witk 
two  swivels,  were  lying  on  the  adjoining  whar£  He  therefore  desired  the  carpenter  ta 
desist  from  working  any  further  on  the  vessel,  and  made  a  report  on  the  subject  to  tha 
Secretary  of  War,  wno  directed  that  all  the  recent  equipmei^  of  a  warlike  nature  shonld 
be  dismantled  and  the  vessel  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  when  she  arrived* 
The  master  warden  accordingly  caused  the  portholes  to  be  shut  up,  and  even  refosed  to 
allow  anv  ring-bolts  to  be  fixea  in  the  vessel.  A  few  days  before  she  left  the  port  a  wit- 
ness said  he  saw  four  guns  in  her  hatchway ;  the  carpenter  who  repaired  her  said  she  car- 
ried with  her  from  the  wharf  the  four  guns  and  two  swivels  that  she  brought  in;  and, 
aooording  to  the  custom-hoose  entry,  she  sailed  lh)m  the  city  in  ballast,  having  nothing 
in  her  hold  but  provisions,  water-casks,  and  wood,  for  ship's  use."  That  is  the  wa^  tha 
owner  had  entered  her  clearance  at  the  custom-house ;  she  was  sailing  with  provisiana^ 
water-casks,  and  wood  lor  the  ship's  use.  Then  it  appeared  likewise  that  sne  came  to 
at  Wilmington,  (also  within  the  jurisdiction ;)  "  that  an  apprentice  to  the  pilot  on  board 
of  her  was  left  behind,  in  order  to  carrjr  on  board  aome  guns,  cordage,  and  bedding ; 
that  accordingly  he,  in  company  with  his  master,*'  (who  had  returned  from  Wilming^ 
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,)  piloted  tiie  Y6«el,  and  two  blaok  boys  eanied  and  detirered  on  board  ttnee  or 

-f^mr  cacriaflpD  ffima:  that  the  witneaB  (who  did  not  go  on  board)  saw  no  appearanee  of 

•thMsr  gnnsy  wmch  he  oooYd  havo  done^  thoni^  it  was  dark,  had  there  been  port-holes 

and  the  gnns  mn  ont ;  that  the  ^ilot-boat  retonted  to  Philadelphia  the  same  night  for 

14ie  purpose  of  eairying  to  the  ship  some  of  her  osewy  and  two  or  three  hogBheads ;  that 

ihtt  AOgsheads  were  vat  on  boaid  the  pilot*boat  the  next  day,  and  being  there  opened 

iP)ctel6iind  to  be  filled  with  a  nnmber  ox  little  kegs,  the  oontents  of  which  were  unknown. 

Tkat  at  the  same  time  twenty  or  thirty  muskets,  a  nnmber  of  lanterns,  oans,  Ac,  were 

poA  on  board;  that  the  whole  of  this  transaction  took  place  in  the  ni^ht  time,  between 

10  and  11  o'clock;  and  that  daring  the  same  night  the  pilot-boat,  with  three  or  fSonr 

I*renchmea  on  board,  pushed  from  the  wharf  and  sailed  down  to  Wilmington,  where 

tibo  yessel  still  lay;  that  the  things  brought  in  the  pilot-boat  being  put  on  board  the 

flkip^  she  flot  under  way  and  proceeded  to  Reedy  Island;  that  there  were  then  between 

thirty  and  forty  persons  on  board;  that  the  witness  conld  not  peroeiTe  that  she  had 

any  ipuks  or  gun  oarriM^  on  deck,  though  this  might  be  owing  to  the  dark ;  that  the  ves- 

ael  £opped  down  to  New  Castle,  and  the  pilot-boat  was  again  sent  to  Philadelphia  by 

Older  of  an  officer  (as  it  would  seem)  belonginff  to  the  yessel,  who  met  the  witness 

thsKo^  and  between  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night  tboT  put  one  or  two  trunks  and  a  large 

tex  on  board  the  pilot-boat  at  South  street  wharr;  that  there  were  then  lying  on  the 

-wkaif  six  gnns  without  caniages,  which  Gknnet  told  the  witness  he  must  take  on  board 

tlM  pUot-boat  at  13  o'clock  at  night;  that  the  masts  were  so  weak  that  the  witness  was 

at  first  afraid  to  undertake  it;  he  went,  howerer,  to  borrow  a  runner  and  tackle  from 

an  a^ioining  sloop;  that  Guinet  concluded  to  postpone  heaving  the  gnns  into  the  boat 

tiU  the  next  evening ;  and  in  the  intermediate  tune  the  marshal  seised  the  suns  and  boat, 

and  apprehended  the  parties."    The  arguments  of  counsel  on  both  sides  are  given, 

and  I  observe  that  the  district  attorney  for  the  States,  that  is,  as  we  should  say,  the 

oonnseifor  the  Crown,  is  said  to  contend  that  "there  is  evidence  that  the  vessel  sailed 

£pom  the  port  with  the  gnns  that  she  brought  into  pert;   that  four  other  guns  with 

mUitary  stores  were  afterward  put  on  board  of  her,  and  that  she  had  a  crew  of  thirty 

OK  forty  persons ;  it  is  arming  a  vessel  when  arms  are  put  on  board,  she  being  on  her 

passage,  and  it  cannot  be  material  that  those  arms  should  be  arranged  in  a  particular 

manner."    Then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  design  and  of  intent,  which  of 

oouse  would  depend  upon  the  facts  proved  against  Mr.  Guinet,  which  I  have  nothing 

at  present  to  say  to. 

Mr.  Baron  Chanhsll.  Guinet  was  convicted,  I  think. 

SiK  Hugh  CAHtifs.  Yen,  he  was  convicted,  my  lord.  In  pursuing  his  argument  the 
distriGt  attorney  says :  "  Being  converted  from  a  merchant  vessel  carrying  a  few  guns 
foir  selfniefense  into  a  privateer  armed  for  hostilities,  it  is  clearly  an  original  outfit 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law."  It  is  clearly  an  ori^nal  outfit  within  the  meaning, 
and  of  course  such  an  outfit  as  would  be  sufficient  if  it  had  taken  place  for  the  first 
time»  Then  Mr.  Justice  Patorson  in  cliarginff  the  jury  si^s  this:  *^  Bluch  has  been  said 
apon  the  construction  of  1^  third  and  fourw  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress,  but  the 
ooort  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  third  section  was  meant  to  include  tai  cases  of  ves- 
sels armed  within  our  porto  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  to  act  as  cruisers  against 
another  belligerent  power  in  peace  with  the  Unitod  States.  Converting  a  ship  from 
*^  ar  original  4UStination  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities,  or,  in  other  wordiB,  converting 


a  merebant's  ship  into  a  vessel  of  war,  must  be  deemed  an  original  outfit,"  (that  <» 
eoaiae  means  converting  it  within  the  Jurisdiction,)  "  for  the  act  would  otherwise 
become  nugatory  and  inoperative.  It  Ib  the  conversion  from  the  peaceable  use  to  the 
warlike  purpose  that  constitutes  the  offense."  It  is  the  conversion  which,  asain  I  say, 
most  mean  a  conversion  within  the  dominion  of  the  State.  Then  he  says :  '*  The  vessel 
ia  onestion  arrived  in  this  port  with  a  cargo  of  coffee  and  sugar  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  so  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  her  owner  with  a  view  to  merchandise  and 
aot  with  a  view  to  war.  The  inquiry  therefore  is  limited  to  this  consideration,  whether 
after  her  arrival  she  was  fitted  out  in  order  to  cruise  against  any  foreign  nation  at  peaoe 
iritlL  the  United  Stetes.  It  is  true  she  left  the  port  with  only  four  guns,  the  number 
that  she  had  brought  into  the  port,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  when  she  had  dropped  to 
aame  distance  below  she  took  on  board  three  or  four  gnns  more,  a  number  of  muskets, 
water  casks,  ^bc,  and  it  is  manifest  that  other  guns  were  ready  to  be  sent  to  her  by  the 
giilot-boat.  These  circumstances  clearly  prove  a  conversion  from  the  original  commer- 
oial  design  of  the  vessel  to  a  design  of  cruisinnc  SAainst  the  enemies  of  France,  and  of 
oaoise  against  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  since  the  United  States  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world."    Then  he  says  that  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  articles 

Ct  on  board  were  articles  of  merchandise ;  for,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  thev  would 
)Te  been  mentioned  in  the  clearance  at  the  custom-house ;  therefore  there  could  be  no 
4a«bt  as  to  the  character  of  the  eqnipmento  put  on  board.  **  If  they  were  not  to  be 
used  for  merchandise,  the  inforence  is  inevitable,  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  war. 
Jifi  man  would  proclaim  on  the  houae-top  that  he  intended  to  fit  out  a  privateer ;  the 
latsation  must  be  collected  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  which  the 
Jury  will  investigate  and  on  which  they  must  decide.    But  if  they  are  of  opinion  that 
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it  was  intended  to  oonyert  this  Teeael  from  a  merchant  ship  into  a  emieer,  erery  man 
who  was  knowingly  oonoomed  in  so  doing  is  gailty  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law;*' 
that  means,  that  if  it  was  intended  to  convert  her  from  a  merchant  ship  into  a  omiser 
within  t^e  jurisdiction.    It  is  absnitl  to  tliink  there  would  be  any  other  offense. 

The  porpose  for  which  I  refer  to  this  case  is  this :  I  do  not,  of  course,  care  for  it  at  all 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  intent — I  mean  the  intent  of  using  for  one  belligerent 
against  another;  for  the  latter  part  of  the  case,  which  I  have  not  come  to,  will  depend 
upon  the  evidence  in  each  particular  case.  I  refer  to  that  case  for  this  other  purpose. 
Here  was  a  case  in  which,  if  the  arg:ument  which  has  been  suggested  on  the  otner  side 
(for  the  argument,  of  course,  I  have  not  heard)  were  to  prevail,  t^e  court  and  all  the 
counsel  were  occupying  themselves  in  the  most  unnecessary  and  superfluous  way  it  ia 
possible  to  imagine.  If  the  argument  upon  the  other  side  is  right,  namely,  that  if  yon 
equip  in  any  way,  and  to  any  extent  whatever,  within  the  dominion,  a  ship  as  to  which 
there  is  an  intent  at  some  other  time  and  at  some  other  stage  to  convert  her  into  a 
yessel  of  war,  or  to  make  her  a  vessel  of  wat,  you  commit  an  offense,  what  on  earth  waa 
the  use  of  the  elaborate  evidence  which  was  produced  here,  and  the  elaborate  consider- 
ation which  the  learned  Judge  gave  to  the  evidence  to  show  that  the  equipment  in  this 
case  TV  as  of  a  warlike  nature  f  because  that  is  the  point  which  all  parties  addressed 
themselves  to  consider.  They  took  it  by  stages.  They  said,  it  is  true  she  has  not  the 
guns  on  board  when  she  is  in  port ;  but  she  £ops  down  and  she  gets  the  guns  on  board 
at  another  port  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  so  also  other  equipments  -^ich  are  of  a 
warlike  character.  But  no  person  denied  that  during  her  stay  in  the  United  States  she 
had  been,  in  the  general  course  of  eouipment,  equippM  not  of  a  wariike  character ;  those 
warlike  equipments  were  superadded  to  the  rest ;  and  at  length  the  Judge  and  all  the 
counsel  agreed  to  take  the  case  as  turning*  upon  that,  whether  there  had  been,  using 
the  words  of  the  Judge,  a  conversion  of  the  ship  into  a  ship  of  war  by  virtue  of  those 
equipments.  I  say  ul  that  was  perfectly  idle,  if  any  kind  of  equipment  waa  meant,  not 
of  a  warlike  character,  but  as  to  which  there  was  an  intent  afterward  to  use  it  for 
warlike  purposes.  I  say  that  that  is  not  the  construction,  and  I  say  that  it  was  not 
assumed  to  oe  the  construction  in  the  trial  of  Guinet,  otherwise  one-half  of  the  trouble 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  trial  would  have  been  thrown  away.  * 

My  lord,  there  is  one  more  American  case  upon  this  point,  to  which  I  would  bee 
leave  to  refer,  namely,  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Quincy,  which  is  printeS 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  before  your  lordships,  at  page  62*  of  the  Appendix.  There  is 
a  very  long,  and  not  quit-e  an  accurate  marginal  note  of  the  case,  and  I  think  your  lord- 
ships will  more  readily  follow  what  waa  the  point  actually  raised  and  decided,  by  my 
referring  you  to  the  part  of  report  itself.  Your  lordships  will  find  the  indictment  and 
the  twelve  counts  which  the  matter  turned  upon  at  page  64.  **  The  jurors  presented 
that  Quincy,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  was  knowingly  concerned  in  the  fitting  out  of  a  certain  vessel  called  the  Boli- 
var, with  the  intent  that  that  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
people,  ^c,"  in  hostilities ;  and  the  allegation  was,  that  he  was  knowin|i[ly  concerned 
m  the  fitting  out  of  this  vessel — ^those  were  the  words  used.  Then  the  evidence  which 
was  ffiven  your  lordships  will  find  at  page  65.  The  Bolivar  was  originally  a  Maryland 
pilot^Doat  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons.  Evidence  is  given  of  the  repainng  and  fitting  out 
of  this  schooner  in  the  port  of  Baltimore.  The  work  was  done  at  the  request  of  Henrv 
Annstrong  and  of  the  defendant,  who  superintended  the  same ;  she  wad  fitted  with 
sails  and  masts  larger  than  were  required  for  a  merchant  vessel ;  and  she  was  altered  in 
a  manner  to  suit  her  for  carrying  passengers,  and  with  a  port  for  a  gun.  "  It  was  in 
proof  that  the  Bolivar  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  St.  Thomas  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1887,  having  on  board  provisions,  thirty-two  water  casks,  one  gun-carriage  and  slide, 
a  box  of  muskets,  and  thirteen  kegs  of  gunpowder;  and  after  a  bond  had  been  given 
by  John  H.  Patterson  as  master,  and  Stiles  and  Victor  Valette,  of  Baltimore,  as  owners, 
not  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects  or  property  of  any  prince  or  state,  or  of 
any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace" — a  bond, 
therefore,  that  must  have  provided,  upon  the  footing  of  either  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
section  of  the  American  act,  either  that  she  waa  an  armed  vessel,  or  that  she  was  a 
vessel  manifestly  adapted  for  warlike  purposes,  of  which  the  cargo  consisted  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  as  to  which  there  was  evidence  bv  the  number  of  persons  on  board, 
or  otherwise,  that  she  was  so  intended.  The  bond  must  have  proceeded  upon  that 
footing.  Now,  ray  lord,  let  me  stop  there  for  the  pnipose  of  showing  that  after  that 
statement  of  the  evidence  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  case  that  which  would  make 
it  an  authority  for  the  Crown  in  this  case,  as  is  suggested  in  moving  for  this  rule, 
because  this  is  a  case  which,  from  what  I  have  read,  proceeded  upon  the  assumption, 
upon  the  common  ground,  that  there  was  a  fitting  out  peculiarly  adapted  for  warlika 
purposes-^^that  is  to  say,  a  fitting  out  of  a  distinctive  character,  namely,  a  port  for  a  gnn 
cut  and  made,  a  gun-carriage  and  slide  on  board,  and  munitions  of  war  on  board  in  the 
shape  of  gunpowder  and  musketry.    There  was,  therefore,  a  fitting  out  in  the  first 
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pliM6|  and  that  a  fitting  out  of  that  diatinctive  oharacter  which  would  he  saitable  for 
m  naao-of-wary  and  not  suitable  for  anything  else.    Now,  my  lords,  what  was  the  point 
^wliieh  was  argned  in  that  case  f    The  point  yonr  lordships  will  find  to  he  this.    There 
^was  an  ingenions  argtuneut  alleged  b^  counsel  for  the  pnsoner,  that  because  the  Amer- 
IcttD  aot|  when  speaking  of  the  principal  offense,  defined  the  principal  offense  to  be,  if 
any  person  shall  equip  and  arm,  fit  out  and  arm,  for  any  warlike  purpose,  therefore, 
aaid  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  the  secondary  offense  of  being  concerned  in,  &c.,  can- 
not be  committed  nnless  vou  can  show  that  he  was  concerned  in  fitting  out  and  arming. 
Xtiere  must  bn  both — ^both  must  combine.    It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  snow  a  fitting  out 
e-ven  for  warlike  purposes ;  there  must  be  not  only  a  fitting  out,  but  a  fitting  out  and 
arming.    Then  a  great  deal  of  consideration  was  given  to  the  act  upon  that  point,  and 
'ilfte  court  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  rather  a  faulty  conclusion,  I  should  say,  that  it 
aflsomed  that  it  mif^ht  well  be  that  if  you  were  indicting  the  person  who  may  be  called 
the  principal,  that  is  to  say,  the  person  who  was  actaally  fitting  out,  &c.j  vou  would 
bave  to  show,  as  against  him,  that  he  both  fitted  out  and  armed ;  but  that  if  you  were 
indicting  a  x>erson,  the  accessorv  in  the  second  deforce,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
mith  regard  to -him,  either  that  he  was  concerned  in  tne  fitting  out  or  in  the  arming; 
but  the  decision  did  not  toucn  the  point  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  before  your 
lordshipe,  and  the  only  point  which  could  make  it  material  to  the  present  case,  namely, 
H  did  not  show  or  attempt  to  suggest  that  any  fitting  out  short  of  a  fitting  out  which 
^wonld  be  the  distinctive  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  of  war  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  offonae  under  the  act  of  Congress. 

^  The  way  in  which  the  question  wad  brought  before  the  court  was  this.  Certain 
direetlons  of  the  Jury  were  moved  for,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  of  the  Amer- 
ican courts,  and  the  defendant  moved  the  circuit  court  that  this  direction  should  be 
g;iven  to  the  Jury:  **  That  if  the  jury  believe  that  when  the  Bolivar  lett  Baltimore,  and 
-when  she  arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  and  during  the  voyage  firom  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas, 
she  was  not  armed,  or  at  all  prepared  for  war,  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities, 
tbe  verdict  must  be  for  the  traverser."  I  pass  over  2,  3,  and  4,  which  relate  to  a  differ- 
ent m»tt<er^  and  then  at  the  bottom  of  page  66,  the  counter  direction,  which  the  counsel 
far  the  United  Statte  moved  for,  was  wb:  "That  if  the  jury  foiud  from  the  evidence 
that  the  traverser  was  within  the  district  of  Maryland  knowingly  concerned  in  the 
fitting  out  of  the  privateer  Bolivar,  alias  Les  Damas  Argentinas,  with  intent  that  such 
wetsel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  to 
commit  hostilities^  or  to  cruise  and  to  commit  hostilities,  &c.,  then  the  traverser  has 
been  gnilty  of  a  violation  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  April, 
1818,  which  punishes  certain  offenses  against  the  United  States,  although  the  jury 
sbonld  further  find  that  the  equipments  of  said  privateer  were  not  complete  within  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  cruise  did  not  actually  commence  until  men  were  recruited 
and  further  equipments  were  made  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  should  further  find  that  the  Bolivar,  on  her  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas. 
bad  no  large  gun,  no  flints,  nor  any  cannon  or  musket  balls,  and  that  the  muskets  ana 
eabres  were,  during  the  voyage,  nailed  up  in  boxes."  Therefore  the  whole  thing 
aaanmee  that  the  1ui*y  are  to  find  that  there  was  a  fitting  out.  That  was  the  founda- 
ticMi  of  the  case.  Neither  direction  could  be  available  nor  could  be  required  nnless  the 
Jary  were  to  find  that  tliere  was  a  fitting  out.  The  question  of  what  fitting  out  meant 
npon  the  construction  of  the  act  of  Congress  was  not  argued,  and  could  not  have  been 
ari^ed,  for  this  manifest  reason,  that  those  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  c«mtend 
that  fitting  out  meant  fitting  out  with  equipments  distinctly  of  a  warlike  character, 
ooold  not  have  so  contended  to  any  useful  end  in  the  face  of  that  evidence,  because  the 
evidence  that  the  fitting  out  was  fitting  out  with  equipments  distinctly  of  a  warlike^ 
^umcter  was  enough— that  there  was  a  fitting  out,  and  in  that  shape  of  a  distinctly 
warlike  character — and  the  point  and  the  only  point  raised  was  this:  Said  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner :  "  Ton  are  bound  to  show  that  within  the  district  there  was  an  actual 
and  a  complete  arming.''  **  No,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  ^*  that  is  not  neces- 
aary ;  if  yon  show  that  there  was  a  fitting  out  of  a  warlike  character,  that  is  enough." 
Then  the  view  of  the  court  upon  that  point  was  this ;  it  is  about  the  middle  of  page 
77 :  ''On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  is  contended  that  the  vessel  must  be  fitted  out 
«iti2  armed,  if  not  complete,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  prepared  for  war,  or,  if  not  complete, 
ao  fkt  at  least  as  to  be  prepared  for  war,  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities.  We 
do  not  think  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  act.  It  has  been  argned  that,  although 
the  offense  created  by  the  act  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  there  cannot,  wgally  speaking,  be 
principal  and  accessory,  yet  the  act  evidently  contemplates  two  distinct  classes  of  oflSnd- 
ers;  the  principal  actors,  who  are  directly  engaged  in  preparing  the  vessel,  and 
another  class  who,  though  not  the  chief  actors,  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  the 
preparation.  The  act  in  this  respect  may  not  be  drawn  with  very  great  perspicuity ; 
Dot  should  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  defendant's  counsel  be  deemMl  correct,  (which, 
liowever,  we  do  not  admit,)  it  is  not  perceived  how  it  can  affect  the  present  case ;  for 
tbe  indietment,  according  to  this  construction,  places  the  defendant  in  a  secondary 
of  offenders.    He  is  only  charged  with  being  knowingly  concerned  in  the  fitting 
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mi^  of  the  veesel  with  jxitent  that  she  should  he  employed,  dbc  To  hdng  hi0&  witU^ 
the  voide  of  the  aet  it  is  net  neoeesaFy  to  ohaxge  him  with  beinff  conoemed  ha  IMmf^ 
Qvnk  ond  arminff ;  the  words  of  the  act  are  fittiiig  out  or  savamg»  Bither  will  ooasliilQta 
the  offense/'  (oat  theie  ie  no  defimtion  at  all  or  no  argnment  as  to  what  Bttix^  ooi 
mecAt.)  "  Bat  It  said  sach  fitting  oat  mast  be  of  a  yessel  armed  and  in  a  eoiidit«oa  to 
GOimmt  hostilities,  otherwise  the  minor  actor  may  he  guilty  where  the  greater  would 
not ;  for  as  to  the  latter,  there  most  be  a  fitting  oat  and  arming  in  order  to  briiig  him 
witibdn  the  law.  If  this  constrootion  of  the  act  be  well  foanded,  the  indictment  cMiglit 
to  chacge  that  the  defendant  was  concerned  in  fitting  out  the  Boliyar,  hehig'ft 


fitted  oat  and  armed,  4^. ;  bui  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  required;  it  woold  be  gosBs 
heyond  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  defining  the  offense.  It  is  snffiewot  u 
the  indictment  chai'ges  the  offense  in  the  words  of  the  act,  and  it  cannot  he  neoeeeaij 
to  prove  what  is  not  charged.  It  is  true  that)  with  respect  to  those  who  have  htmm. 
denominated  at  the  bar  the  chief  actors,  the  law  would  seem  to  make  it  neeeaaary  that 
thev  should  he  charged  with  fitting  out  and  arming.  These  words  may  reciBire  Uiat 
both  should  concur^  and  the  yessel  be  put  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  in  oideir 
to  bring  her  within  the  law.  But  an  attempt  to  fit  ont  and  arm  is  made  lui  offenaa 
This  is  certainly  doing  somethiuff  Abort  of  a  complete  fitting  out  and  armiM.  To 
attempt  to  do  an  act  does  not,  either  in  law  or  common  parlance,  imply  a  com^etion 
of  the  act  of  any  definite  process  toward  it.  Any  effort  or  endeavor  to  effectr  i&  wili 
satisfy  the  terms  of  the  law.  This  varied  phraseology  in  the  law  was  probably  employed 
with  a  view  to  embrace  all  persons  of  every  description  who  might  be  engaged,  diraeUy 
or  indirectly,  in  preparing  vessels  with  intent  that  they  should  be  employed  in  eomnit- 
ting  hostilities  against  any  powers  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peaoe. 
Different  de^^ees  of  criminality  will  necessarily  attach  to  persons  thus  engagped.  Henea 
the  great  latitude  given  to  the  courts  in  aflixing  the  punishm^it,  namely,  m  mie  not  mare 
than  $10,000,  and  imprisonment  not  more  than  tnrae  years.  We  are  aooordiagly  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  jury  should  believe  or  find  that  the  BoIiTar 
when  she  left  Baltimore,  and  when  she  arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  and  durin«^  the  voyatfo 
from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas,  was  armed,  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  nostilitie^  in 
order  to  find  the  d^endaut  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indictment.'*  Thnt  ia 
the  point  and  the  only  point  decided.  The  jury  need  not  find,  in  order  to  comply  witdh 
1^  American  act  of  Congress,  that  the  schooner  was  armed,  and  they  need  not  find 
that  she  was  ready  to  oommit  hostilities;  but  the  charaofter  of  the  equipmedat  or  the 
fitting  out  which  is  put  on  board  is  not  touched  by  the  Judgment  of  the  courts  and 
oould  not  be  touched  by  the  judgment  of  the  oooxt,  because  the  charaeter  of  tha 
fitting  out,  which  was  proved  in  evidence  dearly  and  beyond  dispute,  was  a  fitting 
out  of  a  warlike  character. 

Now,  my  h»ds,  I  believe  that  those  oases  to  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
referring  will  be  found  to  be,  if  not  all  the  American  eases  upon  the  sulyeet,  yet  all  the 
American  oases  which  legitimately  or  properly  bear  upon  the  argnment  befi»ffa  you 
lordships. 

With  these  observations,  nn^  lord,  I  pass  from  the  American  act  of  Congress,  and  fima 
the  authorities  upon  it,  and  I  now  proceed  to  that  which  is  still  more  important  to  tha 
present  case,  namely,  the  consideration  of  the  Bnglish  act  of  Parliament.    Here  again, 
iwF  the  porpose,  not  of  altering  what  may  be  the  legitimate  conatraction  of  the  Bo^ibIl 
act  of  rarliament,  but  for  the  purpose  of  patting  your  lordships  in  possession  of  the 
eircomatances  as  a  matter  of  history  under  which  it  was  passed ;  and  for  the  pivpoas 
of  showing  its  compliance  or  intended  compliance  with  the  rules  of  international  lan^ . 
I  shall  take  leave  in  the  first  place  very  shortly  to  refer  your  loid^ips  to  what  thorn 
dnmrastanoes  of  history  were,  under  which  that  act  of  Parliament  was  passed.    My 
lord,  they  may  he  statea  very  briefly  from  a  history  covering  the  period,  namely^  8u 
Archibald  Alison's  history.    In  the  first  volume  of  his  second  History  of  Borope^  at  asa- 
tion  d5y  he  refers  to  the  very  great  popular  excitement  which  existed  in  the  year  it 
which  this  act  of  Parliament  (1819)  was  passed,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Spaor 
ish  colonies,  as  is  well  known  to  your  lordships,  had  then  revolted  firom  the  mother 
country ;  that  from  the  strong  sympathy  felt  in  this  countr jr  with  the  revolted  colonies, 
and  from  the  desire  whioh  certain  persons  had  to  engage  m  military  or  naval  servim, 
very  large  equipments,  both  military  and  naval,  were  being  prepaied  in  England  lor 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  aidins  the  revolted  oolouies;  and  that  it  had  got  to  ths 
length  of  actual  armaments^  actually  enlisted  soldiers,  marshaled  and  drilled  in  thfai 
oountry,  and  actoal  armaments  prepared  in  the  ports  of  this  country.    In  chapter  4f 
seetion  95,  the  historian  eays,  ''Ever  since  the  contest  between  the  splendid  caloniai  m 
Spain  and  the  mother  country  had  began  in  1810,"  *<it  had  been  repvded  with  wana 
interest  in  Great  Britain^  paruy  in  consequenoe  of  the  strong  and  instinoli  ve  attaehmant 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  sympathy  with  all  who  are  eittaged  i» 
Mserting  it,  partly  in  eonaeqnenee  of  extravagant  expectatioas,  formed  and  tbrnanW 
by  interested  psjrties,  aa  to  the  vast  field  that  by  the  independence  of  those  oohmm 
woold  be  open  to  British  commerce  and  enterprise."    Then  it  oontinaes^  showinif  hi^ 
many  persons  took  an  interest  in  those  matters  in  England.    He  says,  "Not  om^-dm 
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gntit  nnmbtn  of  the  peninuilar  yeterttnB,  offioen  and  men^  go  aver  in  mnaSk  bodlee, 
and  oarrj  U>  the  iiMurKento  the  benefit  <^  tkeir  expecienoe  and  the  pfeotkp)  <^  tMv 
Smm^  but  a  British  adventnrer,  ivho  afiwimed  the  title  of  Sii  McOr^gor  M eGwe|my  cdI- 
leeted  a  eonaideiable  <ui|i«diti<Mi  in  the  harbeis  <^  this  country ,  with  whieh,  in  JBritith 
▼Weill  and  under  the  Britieh  fia^ ^  he  took  pooaoooion  of  Porto  Belio  in  South  AmaniNk 
the»  in  the  nndistnrbed  poaaeasion  <^  a  Spanish  foiee^  a  oonntrr  at  peace  with  Qvtai 
Britain     Thie  Tiolent  a^greasion  led  to  smatg  remonetranoe  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniah 

Svemnent,  in  oonjseqnenee  of  which  the  government  brooght  in  a  foreion  enhi^Dent 
J,  whioh  led  to  vi<4enit  dcbatea  in  both  houaes  of  Parliament.''  WeU,  tban^  mj  lords. 
be  states^  lefeiring  to  debates  in  Parliament,  and  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  there^  oi 
Martens,  the  intematioaal  writer,  which  Lord  Lansdowne  had  referred  to:  '^Admitting'' 
(he  says)  <' that  the  doctrine  of  Martens,  on  which  Lord  Lansdowne  so  stron^^y  vestedf 
IS  well  foandedy  and  that  it  is  no  vio^tion  of  aeotrality  f<»  one  belligerent  to  be 
aUewed  to  levy  men  in  the  dominions  of  a  nentral  power,  that  was  a  very  diffeient 
thing  from  the  coarse  which  was  now  adopted  in  Gkreat  Britain  in  re^rd  to  the  South 
American  insnigents.  There  was  no  levying  of  men  by  isolated  foreign  agents,  as  in 
the  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  or  Gnstavus  Adolphos.  Joint-stock  companies  were 
formed ;  loans  to  an  enormous  extent  gran  tod  to  the  governments  of  the  insurgent  States 
at  a  veiy  high  rato  of  intorest,  provided  for  by  retaining  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  Rum  siiMcribed ;  and  sreat  expeditions  sent  out,  wmoh  at  last  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  and  ten  thousand  men  fully  armed  and  equipped,  by  the  companies  engaged 
in  the  undertaking,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  the  payment  of  their  dividends." 

And,  my  lords,  we  same  state  of  thincs  is  described  b  v  BIr.  Canning  himself  in  these 
words,  iu  the  fourth  volume  of  his  speewes,  ttie  book  which  I  have  already  referred  to. 
First,  at  page  154,  he  says :  "  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  House  of  Commons 
refased  to  arm  government  with  the  means  of  maintaining  neutrality  f  Qovemment 
would  then  possess  no  other  power  than  that  which  they  exerted  two  years  ago,  and 
exerted  in  vain.  The  House  would  do  well  to  reflect  seriously  on  this  before  they 
placed  government  in  so  helpless  a  situation.  Did  the  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man really  think  it  would  be  a  wholesome  state  of  things  that  troops  for  foreign  service 
should  be  parading;  about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  without  any  power  on  the  part 
of  government  to  mterfere  to  prevent  itT  At  that  very  moment  such  was  the  ease  in 
some  parts  of  the  empire,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  piaotioe 
would  be  extended  to  London.''  And  in  the  same  speech,  further  on,  he  says  at  page 
169,  '*  Ministers  did  not  apply  to  Parliament  for  this  aid  until  they  had  tried  without 
effect  all  the  means  which  were  in  their  power;  if  they  were  not  now  vested  with  the 
xaqniMto  aatbority,  if  before  next  summer  the  oountiy  should  exhibit  the  scandalous 
and  disgraceful  scene  of  lawless  bands  of  armed  men  raised  for  foreign  service,  parad- 
ing through  the  streets,  let  not  ministers  be  blamed;  for  the^y  had  warned  Parliament 
af  the  danger,  and  had  called  on  them  to  prevent  it.''  That  was  the  evil  which  was  to 
be  remedied.  And,  my  lords,  I  observe  that  the  attorney  general  of  the  day,  who  was 
8ir  Samuel  Shepherd,  in  introducing  the  bill  into  Pariiament,  described  the  evil  which 
had  to  be  met  in  this  way.  I  refer  to  the  fortieth  volume  of  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates,  page  364.  After  describing  the  enlistment  of  troc^ps,  which  was  to  be  guarded 
against,  be  says:  **  It  was  extremely  important,  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality,  that 
the  Bubjeete  of  this  countir  should  be  prevented  from  fitting  out  any  equinments^  not 
only  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  the  other  ports  of  the  Irtish 
dominions,  to  be  employed  in  foreign  service.  The  principle  in  this  case  was  the  same 
as  in  the  otiier,  because  by  fitting  out  armed  vessels,  or  by  supplying  the  vessels  of 
ether  countries  with  warlike  stores,  as  effectual  assistance  might  be  rendered  to  a  for- 
eign power  as  by  enlistment  in  their  service.^  In  this  second  provision  of  the  bill,  two 
objeoto  were  intended  to  be  embraced,  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or  supplying  other  ships  with  warlike  stores  in  any  of 
his  Mi^esty's  ports.  Not  that  such  vessels  might  not  receive  provisions  in  any  port  in 
the  British  dominions,  but  the  object  of  the  enactment  was  to  prevent  them  £rom  ship- 
ping warlike  stores,  such  as  guns  and  other  things,  other  things  obviously  and  manifostly 
intended  for  no  other  pnrpose  than  war."  That  was  the  evu  which  had  to  be  guarded 
acaanet^-a  state  of  things  in  which  you  had  the  enlistment  and  the  parading  through 
the  country  of  men  in  military  assemblage,  and  where  ^ou  had  the  supplving  in  the 
ports  of  the  nentral  country  of  ships,  not  with  the  ovdmarv  equipment  which  a  ship 
would  require  as  a  ship  alone,  but  with  those  e«][uipmente  wnich  are  of  a  warlike  ohar- 
aeter^  guns  and  matters  e^nsdma  ^mwrta,  with  which  the  ship  would  be  more  or  less  aMe 
to  commit  hostilities  the  moment  it  left  the  nentral  country,  but  at  all  events  would  be 
enabled  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  commit  aeto  of  hostility. 

That  being  the  oUeet,  let  me  now  ask  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  act  of  Parliament 
itself.  It  is  printed  before  tbe  American  act  in  this  volume  at  page  13;*  and  now,  my 
Wid%  I  will  ask  your  loriships  to  allow  me  to  go  through  the  clauses  in  a  somewhift 
fsaeral  manner  before  I  come  moie  particularly  to  the  oonstructien  of  the  elause  npoa 

whieh  this  information  turns. 

,.— ^ — , — ■  . . s 

*  Sea  iMgB  ia»  of  this  volsise. 
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The  preamble  of  the  act  tallies  ezaotlv  with  the  history  to  which  I  have  heen 
referring  your  lordships.  It  recites  that "  the  enlistment  or  eneaeenient  of  his  Majesty's 
SQlijects  to  senre  in  war  in  foreis^n  service  without  his  Majesty's  license,  and  the  fitting 
ont  and  equipping  and  arming  of  yessels  by  his  Mi^ty's  subjects  without  his  Majesty's 
license,  for  warlike  operations  in  or  against  the  dominions  or  territories  of  any  toreign 
prince,  state,  potentate,  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
government  in  or  over  any  foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province, 
or  against  the  ships,  goods,  or  merchandise  of  any  mreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  or 
persons  as  aforesaid  or  their  subjects,  may  be  prejudiciaf  to  and  tend  to  endanger  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom.  And  whereas  the  laws  in  force  are  not  sufficiently 
effectual  for  preventing  the  same.''  After  repealing  the  former  acts,  (which  really  do 
not  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter,  for  those  acts  merely  go  to  enlisting  in  foreign 
service,  and  do  not  deal  with  ships  in  any  way  whatever,)  the  second  section  refers  to 
natural-bom  subjects,  but  it  refers  to  natural-bom  subjects  either  in  or  out  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  as  one  mi^ht  have  expected  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramwell.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  title  of  the  act,  I  believe. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  believe  lawyers  say  that  one  ought  not  to  mention  the  title  of 
an  act  of  Parliament,  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  hea^  doctrines  upon  that  point 
with  which  I  cannot  concur. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Is  not  the  title  put  in  after  the  act  has  passed  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  have  several  times  heard  learned  judges  observe  that  the  title 
of  an  act  of  Parliament  was  no  part  of  it,  because  it  was  affixed  at  some  subsequent 
period  in  making  up  the  roll  of  Parliament.  My  lord,  the  title  is  put  as  a  question  from 
the  chair  the  same  as  any  other  part  of  the  act  of  Parliament:  "That  be  the  title 
of  the  bill,"  and  there  may  be  a  division  upon  it,  and  an  alteration  in  it,  though  in 
practice  that  does  not  very  often  occur. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  suppose  the  attorney  general  would  say  that  the  christening 
of  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  giving  it  its  title,  has  no  more  to  do  with  its  character 
than  whether  you  call  a  man  John  or  Thomas  at  the  baptismal  font. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  quite  willing  that  the  title  should  be  referred  to  ae 
part  of  the  act,  my  lord. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  It  is  not  in  this  case  in  particular  that  we  should  wish  for  any 
favor  from  the  Crown  to  allow  us  to  refer  to  the  title.  I  am  referring  to  it  as  a  question 
of  law,  independent  of  the  consent  of  the  attorney  general,  but  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  him  for  it  all  the  same.  The  title  of  the  act  is,  "An  act  to  prevent  the  enlisting  or 
engagement  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreigpi  service,  and  the  fitting  out  or 
equipping  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  vessels  for  warlike  nurposes  without  his  Majtssty's 
license."  I  should  understand  by  those  terms,  if  we  haa  no  further  information,  that 
the  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  for  warlike  puiposes  meaut  the  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  in  that 
distinctive  manner  in  which  a  vessel  which  was  prepared  for  warlike  purposes  would 
be  fitted  out.  Then  the  preamble  is  that  which  I  have  road,  namely,  that  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  prejudiced,  and  that  the  laws  were  not  sufficiently  effectual  for 
preventing  the  same. 

Then  the  second  section,  as  I  said  just  now,  deals  with  the  case  of  natural-bom  subjects, 
and  with  that  case  only ;  but  it  deals  with  natnral-bom  subjects  both  in  and  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Crown ;  the  Crown  of  course  having  mil  authority  over  its  own 
subjects  wherever  they  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And  as  to  that,  it 
provides  that  if  they  shall  take  or  accept  a  military  commission,  or  so  on,  they  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  But  there  is  one  reference,  my  lord,  to  a  ship  or  vessel  in  this 
section  which  I  will  ask  your  lordships'  attention  to.  It  occurs  just  at  the  bottom  of 
page  14,*  and  at  the  top  of  pa^e  15.  It  is  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence :  "If 
any  natural-bom  subject  of  his  Majesty  shall,  without  such  leave  and  license  as 
aforesaid,  accept,  or  agree  to  take  or  accept,  any  commission,  warrant,  or  appointment 
-as  an  officer,  or  shall  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  shall  agree  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  to 
serve  as  a  sailor  or  marine,  or  to  be  employed  or  engaged,  or  shall  serve  in  or  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  used  or  fitted  out,  or 
equipped,  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  warlike  purpose,"  (so  far  as  equipped,  therefore, 
is  concerned,  it  is  equipped  "  for  any  warlike  pnrpose  ")  in  the  "service  of,  or  for  or  under 
or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  power,"  &c.,  then  that  shall  be  a  misdemeanor.  Then  your 
lordships  will  observe  that  when  you  come  half  way  down  page  15,  another  offense  la 
created,  which  extends  to  all  persons  whatsoever,  whether  they  i)e  subjects  of  the  Queen 
or  not;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  offense  which  must  be  committed  within  her 
Mi^esty's  dominions :  "  If  any  person  whatever  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  elsewhere,"  and  so  on, 
"shall  hire,  retain,  engage,  or  procure,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeavor  to  hire,  retain, 
engage,  or  procure,  any  person  or  persons  whatever  to  enlist  or  enter"  into  the  service, 
and  so  on.  I  refer  to  that  because  of  an  observation  which  I  see  fell  from  the  learned 
attorney  general  in  moving  for  the  rule.  He  seemed  to  draw  from  the  second  sectioik 
some  argument,  when  he  came  to  the  seventh  section,  which  would  entitle  him  in  some 

*  See  pAge  140  of  tbis  Tolvins. 
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"vraiy  to  say  that  the  seyenth  section  might  he  extended,  as  I  understood  his  argnmentv 
(I  will  refer  to  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  by  and  by,)  even  to  a  person  out  of  hn: 
Mi^eety's  dominions,  doing  an  act  within  them.    I  conceive  that  the  tustinction  here  is 

{perfectly  clear.  First  you  m<%y  get  a  person  under  the  second  section  amenable  to  our 
aw.  even  out  of  her  Mi\jesty'B  doniinionsy  but  then  he  must  be  a  natural-bom  subject 
of  tne  Queen.  You  may  get,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is  not  a  natural-bom 
subject  of  the  Queen  doiuK  an  act  fur  which  he  would  be  amenable  to  justice,  but 
then  he  must  4o  it  within  iier  Majesty's  dominions.  That  is  the  clear  and  ordiiiary 
distinction,  and  the  extent  and  ambit  of  the  municipal  law  upon  all  subjects. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramwkix.  Before  you  leave  the  second  section,  let  me  ask  you,  would 
the  matters  prohibited  by  the  second  section  be  illegal  by  international  law  f 

Mr.  Attorney  Genkkai^  Most  clearly  not. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairxs.  My  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  has  been  good  enough  to 
answer  a  question  which  was  put  to  me,  and  he  has  answered  in  a  very  comprehen- 
sive way,  because  he  has  affirmed  authoritatively  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  that  there  is 
no  illegality. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Ob,  no. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Then  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  withdraws  his 
answer.  Would  those  be  offenses  against  international  law ;  that  is  tlie  question  which 
your  lordship  asked  f 

Mir.  Baron  Bramwell.  No;  the  question  which  I  meant  to  ask  was,  whether  that 
was  prohibited  by  the  earlier  part  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  namely,  enlisting  by  a 
British  subject  out  of  the  kingdom ;  for  instance,  supposing  the  case  of  ail  the  Britisii  sub- 
jects now  in  the  federal  States  enlisting  in  the  federal  army,  are  they  all  committing 
misdemeanors f  Is  that  a  breach  of  neutrality  on  our  part  toward  the  confederates; 
or  is  it  a  violation  of  the  confederates'  belligerent  rights ;  or  is  it  an  infringement  upon 
our  sovereignty!  In  fact,  is  that  in  any  way  prohibited  by  international  law,  wmch 
the  men  themselves  are  doing  with  the  privity  and  sanction  of  the  Americans  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lord,  I  apprehend  that  the  answer  to  that  would  be  this:  I 
conceive  that  if  there  be  two  belligerent  powers,  and  a  third  power  professing  to  remain 
neutral.  If  the  natural  born  subjects  of  that  power  are  found  enlisting  in  numbers  in 
the  armies  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the  other  belligerent  might  fairly  make  that 
a  subject  of  remonstrance  and  complaint  to  the  neutral  power. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  But  without  that,  we  will  not  assume  that  the  facts  are  in 
any  doubt ;  they  might  demand  an  explanation  of  us,  and  they  might  say.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  continual  shipment  of  persons  w^hich  we  find  going  on  from  your  ports 
to  Nortli  America  f  But  supposing  that  a  war  broke  out  and  British  subjects  abroad 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  being  out  of  our  jurisdiction  at  the 
time,  that  is  prohibited  by  this  act  of  Parliament,  but  is  it  prohibited  by  any  rule  of 
international  law,  so  as  to  give  any  party  a  right  of  complaint  against  anybody  eLsef 

Sir  Uugii  Cairns.  I  apprehend  that  one  gets  into  a  oertain  degree  of  confusion  by 
using  the  term  prohibited  by  internutional  law. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  do  not;  I  disliked  the  word  when  I 
osetl  it,  but  I  shtmld  say,  is  it  illegal  by  international  law  in  any  sense. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  If  your  lordship  asks  me  this,  Is  it  contrary  to  those  duties,  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  under  the  principles  of  international  law  a  belligerent  mav  requiro 
fnnu  a  neutral  f  I  should  say  it  was.  1  should  say  that  the  belligerent  might  Justly 
complain  of  it  to  the  neutral. 

Ix>RD  Chibk  Baron.  Would  it  be  so  before  any  proclamation  by  the  sovereign  of  the 
neutral  state  to  prevent  his  subjects  doing  it  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord ;  when  I  used  the  term  neutral  state,  I  mean  a  state 
which  has  announced  it«elf  to  be  neutral  in  the  contest. 

Lord  Chiev  Baron.  But  without  any  proclamation  to  its  subjects  to  abstain  from 
taking  part  in  the  conteat. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No.  I  assume  that  the  neutral  state  has  annonnoed  in  proper 
form  its  intention  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  not  involved  in  Mr.  Baron  Bram well's  question. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Then  I  should  ask  his  lordship,  whether  he  desirad  to  include  or 
Azclude  the  consent  of  the  neutraL    I  meant  to  include  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  will  suppose  the  proclamation  to  be  issued  or  not  issued — 
that  this  country  has  done  its  best  to  prohibit  the  enlistment  of  its  subjects  in  the  armies 
of  one  of  the  belligerents,  but  nevertheless  they  will  enlist— does  that  give  us  a  right 
of  complaint  against  the  state  in  whose  pay  they  enlist,  and  does  it  give  the  opposite 
bt-lligerent  any  right  of  complaint  against  us. 

Sir  HUwtH  Cairns.  It  gives  us  no  right  of  complaint  against  the  bellieerent :  but  I 
humhly  conceive  that,  as  a  matter  of  remonstrance  between  one  state  ana  another, be- 
tween a  belligerent  state  and  a  state  professing  itself  to  be  neutral,  the  belligerent 
may  come  to  the  neutral  and  say.  You  profess  to  be  neutral  in  this  contest,  but  your 
subjects  are  enlisting  in  numbers  in  the  armies  arrayed  against  us.  We  complain  of 
that ;  we  ask  yon  to  restrain  it;  and  we  put  it  to  you  as  part  of  your  duty  under  inter- 
national law  to  restrain  it. 
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Mr.  Babom  Bramweix.  The  reaaon  I  pnt  the  question  to  yoa  is  this:  If  this  wotld 
not  be  oontnuT  to  any  intematiotuil  law,  then  this  foreign  enlistment  act  goes  beyond 
imtematlonal  law,  the  scope  of  yonr  general  argument  which  is.  I  think,  a  very  exeel- 
lent,  one  being  that  this  mnnioipal  law  is  made  for  the  purpose  oi  enabling  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  tiiis  country  to  enforce  international  law  with  more  effect  agalnat  its 
subiects.    I  think  that  is  a  very  excellent  ar^ment. 

Mr.  Baibon  Pigott.  Th^re  is  no  doubt  that  international  law  was  part  of  the  comrnon 
law  before  tkte  enlistment  act,  but  I  think  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whethw  yon  could 
indict  a  man  lor  a  breach  of  ikunt  common  law. 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  Though  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  intemataonal  Iaw  is 
part  of  tlie  common  law  of  the  kingdom,  that  is  one  of  the  expressions  which  require 
a  great  deal  of  explanation.  It  is  perfectly  vain  to  say  that  for  a  matter  which  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  remonstrance  between  government  and  government  under  in- 
ternational law,  there  could  be  on  the  part  of  our  government  an  indictment  against 
its  own  subjects ;  that  may  or  may  not  be. 

Lord  Chief  Barok.  The  common  law  of  this  country  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
a  crime  committed  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  country ;  and  except  by  statute  there 
is  no  mode  of  trying  even  for  a  murder  committed  abroad. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Just  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Chankell.  The  question  which  my  brother  Bramwell  pnt  was,  whether 
you  contend  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  does  not  make  any  act  an  offense  which 
was  not  an  offense  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  only  gives  a  different  power  of 
dealingwith  the  offense. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  define  from  time  to  time  the  terms  usedy 
but  it  is  very  necessary  in  an  argument  of  this  kind.  Your  lordship  does  not  mison- 
derstand  my  argument,  I  am  sure,  when  yon  say  that  I  am  contendmg  that  anything 
which  was  an  offense  nnder  international  law  was  an  offense  against  the  law  of  iM» 
country.  An  offense  by  international  law  is  hardly  a  proper  term ;  but  no  doubt  it 
may  be  used  with  proper  understanding. 

Mr.  Baron  Channeix.  I  think  I  have  not  made  myself  understood.  Yon  have  been 
arguing  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  promulgated  certain  rules,  and  that 
they  were  rules  deducible  from  international  law ;  and  you  cited  Kent  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  they  were  against  international  law ;  and  it  may  be  that  thougn  it 
was  an  cmnse  against  international  law,  the  offense  was  not  prohibited  by  a  i>enalty, 
or  that  there  was  an  insufficient  mode  of  dealing  with  the  offense.  I  was  ainad  I 
mi^ht  have  misunderstood  you,  and  I  only  put  the  question  for  my  own  satisfactioii 
and  information,  to  know  whetiier  you  did  propose  to  contend  that,  apart  from  any 
additional  remedy  (that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceaure)  the  foreign 
enlistmei^  act  only  made  that  an  offense  which  was  contrary  to  mtemational  law. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairn|.  Your  lordship  is  well  aware  that  of  course  there  is  no  privity,  to 
use  a  legal  term,  between  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  and  a  foreign  power.    A  foreign 

Sower  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom.  The  foreign  power  must 
eal  with  our  government,  and  on  the  other  hand,  our  government  must  deal  with  its 
own  subjects.  Now,  there  are  a  great  number  of  matters  which  are,  or  may  become, 
the  subject  of  remonstrance  as  between  a  foreign  government  and  our  government^ 
and  which,  if  the  remonstrance  be  not  attendea  to.  may  become  or  may  be  made  » 
camu  heUi;  but  it  is  a  wholly  different  question,  wnether  because  those  things  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  this  complaint  by  the  foreign  government  against  our  govcnm- 
ment  are  done  by  our  subjects,  therefore  onr  government  should  come  to  its  subjects 
and  say.  Now  we  agree  to  the  Justice  of  the  remonstrances  made  to  us,  and  we  will 
indiet  you  because  you  are  the  persons  who  have  given  rise  to  the  remonstrances  made 
against  us  as  a  government.  But  the  two  things  are  by  no  means  correlative  j  and, 
my  lord^  I  understand  that  to  be  the  announcement  made  in  the  preamble  of  this  act, 
or  that  IS  what  the  act  says.  The  act  says,  there  are  an  immense  number  of  things  as 
to  which  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  say  that  they  are  grounds  of  complaint  against  us 
or  may  be  grounds  of  complaint  af[ainst  us  on  the  put  of  foreign  nations.  At  present 
we  are  powerless;  the  complaint  is  not  against  us  as  a  government;  we  as  a  govern- 
ment have  done  nothing ;  the  complaint  is  against  acts  done  by  onr  subjects  j  but  when 
we  turn  to  restrain  onr  subjects  we  find  uiat  we  have  not  power  to  do  it,  whether 
it  be  from  defocts  in  procedure  or  from  difficulty  in  interfering  by  onr  common  law  with 
the  ofllmse  for  which  a  man  is  to  be  indicted  by  the  law  of  the  land :  bnt  we  cannot 
do  it  practically.  Therefore  what  we  desire  Parliament  to  do  is  this,  look  at  what  we 
are  bMnd  upon  a  legitimate  and  proper  complaint  by  a  foreign  power  to  perform,  and 
then  turn  and  see  what  we  require.  We  require  more  ample  authority  to  restrain  those 
acts  so  fiur  as  they  are  committed  by  our  subjects.  That  I  apprehend  to  be  the  scope 
of  the  preamble  and  the  scope  of  the  legislation  upon  the  subject. 

LCMBD  CniBF  Baron.  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  said,  for  instance,  that 
the  international  law  is  part  of  the  law  of  Enffland.  It  is  constantly  laid  down  that 
the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  so  it  is  said,  and  most  properly, 
that  the  Christian  reugipn  is  part  of  the  law  of  England,  and  that  the  moral  law  la 
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ps»t  of  the  ]*w  of  EnglftDd;  bnt  in  certain  caoes  the  law  ean  ^re  no  aflsistance.  la 
aome  oaaea  there  ean  be  no  doabt  that  all  that  the  lanr  ean  do  is  to  sa^^  We  will  giye 
yo«  so  aaaletaiiee ;  and  it  can  do  no  more.  A  hreaeh  of  the  moral  law,  if  it  forme  part  of 
any  oontraot,  or  gives  rise  to  any  eonsideration,  is  a  ease  where  the  common  law  assists 
the  moral  Uw  by  saying,  We  will  not  enforce  any  contract  or  any  afppArent  obligation 
that  involTCS  a  breach  of  the  moral  law;  but  we  can  do  no  more.  The  law  does  not 
punish  by  indictment  an  infraction  of  the  moral  law,  if  there  be  no  provision  bv  stat- 
ute or  no  other  means  of  putling  the  offense  in  the  shape  of  an  indictment ;  all  that 
the  law  does  in  the  way  oi  assistance  is  to  say,  We  will  not  help  yon.  And  so  I  appre- 
hend with  respect  to  international  law,  if  anything  be  done  or  agreed  to  be  done  which 
la  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  by  any  part  of  a  contract  or  compact  between  two 
individuals  the  law  says,  We  will  not  help  yon — ^the  contract  is  void.  And  I  believe  it 
will  tarn  ont  that  there  are  many  cases  where  all  that  the  common  law  c«i  do  is  to 
say.  Yon  must  tmst  to  yourselves  and  the  honor  of  those  with  whom  yon  deal,  if 
honor  has  anything  to  do  with  such  a  transaction ;  the  law  will  give  yon  no  assistance. 
The  moment  it  turns  out  tliat  any  arrangement  or  contract  involves  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations  the  common  law  will  give  no  help. 

Bat  Hdgh  Cairns.  With  regard  to  what  your  lordship  has  jnst  now  stated,  if  I  may 
say  BO,  an  eminent  illustration  will  be  found  in  a  case  which  I  am  sure  is  in  your  lord- 
shipe'  minds,  which  occurred  a  considerable  time  ago  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
berore  Lord  Wyuford.  In  the  court  of  common  pleas  it  appeared  upon  a  common  mo- 
ney action  that  a  contract  had  been  made  in  a  manner  wmoh  involved  the  collection 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  loan  to  one  of  two  belli^rents,  and  Lord  Wyn- 
fofd'  held,  and  the  court  of  common  pleas  also,  that  that  vitiated  the  transaction 
becaose  the  foreign  nation  might  complain  to  our  government  on  the  principles  of 
international  law.  This  was  the  case  <h  subjects  of  uiis  country  aiding  and  abetting 
one  of  two  belligerent  powers.  Bnt  I  should  be  surprised  indeed  if  I  heard  any  one 
gravely  contend  that  an  indictment  would  lie  against  a  person  in  this  country  for 
lending  and  advancing  a  sum  of  money  to  a  foreign  state  because  that  state  happened 
to  he  at  war  with  another,  and  because  there  would  be  almost  a  moral  certainty  that 
that  sum  would  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Lord  Oioibf  Barok.  Or  selling  them  guns  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  that  would  come  under  considerations  very  much  the  same. 
Bnt  I  was  about  to  say  that  it  is  very  curious  that  in  the  United  States  tliey  had  to 
consider  a  question  which,  if  not  the  same,  seems  to  me  to  come  very  close  to  a  ques- 
tion pnt  to  me  by  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  in  the  case  of  a  citisen  of  th^  United  States, 
Gideon  Henfield,  in  the  time  of  M.  Genet.  The  United  States  took  this  course.  There 
was  one  of  Monsieur  Genet's  privateers,  on  board  which  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
enlisted  before  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed.  He  enlisted  on  board  this  privateer, 
and  was  serving  on  board  the  privateer,  and  he  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor.  As  I 
understand  the  question  which  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  put,  it  is,  Could  he  be  so  indicted  f 
I  appre^iend  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwbll.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  make  myself  understood.  The  question 
which  I  really  meant  to  put  to  you  is  this.  Is  there  not  something  made  an  offense  by 
the  seoond  section  of  this  foreign  enlistment  act  which  is  in  no  way  contrary  to  any 
international  law  or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  it. 

Sir  Hooh  Cairnb.  I  will  take  it  by  steps. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwrix.  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  could  be  indicted  Ibr  a  violation  of 
international  law.  I  may  take  the  case  which  yon  put  this  minute,  of  money  lent, 
which  is  considered  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  international  law,  bnt  not  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  our  law.  But  I  should  have  thonght  that  the  enlistment  of  our  own  sulijeots, 
living  in  a  foreign  state,  in  the  armies  of  that  state,  was  absolutely  lawful  in  every 
sense.  

BiK  Hugh  Cairns.  Your  lordship  puts  the  ease  of  enlistment  only.  The  words  ore, 
"  to  serve  in  any  warlike  or  military  operation,  in  the  service  of  or  lor  or  under  or  in 
aid  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate^  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  ezercifiing  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
government  in  or  over  any  foreign  country,  province,  colony,  or  any  part  of  any  mrov- 
mee  or  people,  either  as  an  officer  or  soldier,  or  in  any  other  military  capacity.''  Then, 
if  your  fordship  will  allow  me  to  take  the  section  by  steps,  I  shall  deal  with  each.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  there  is  pointed  out  a  state  of  things  altogether  different  from  the 
caae  of  two  belligerents,  and  this  country  remaining  neutral.  There  is  struck  at  there 
a  matter  of  a  ditterent  class  and  character.  I  understand  that  what  that  points  out  is 
this,  that  Just  as  by  that  sort  of,  1  should  perhaps  call  it  something  more  than  etiquette, 
which  forbids  any  person  in  the  service  of  her  Mi^esty  to  accept  any  honor  or  any  dec- 
oration from  a  foreign  prince  or  a  foreign  potentate  without  leave,  so  this  seems  to 
me  here  to  be  a  provision  which  declares  that  no  natural-bom  subject  of  her  M%|eety 
shall  without  leave  take  service,  that  is  to  say,  enlist  himself  in  the  service  <^  a  foreign 
prince  to  serve  in  war.  That  is  for  a  reason  which  is  very  obvious,  I  think,  and  alto- 
getiier  d]iB»rent  from  those  reasons  which  apply  as  between  two  belligerents,  that  is 
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not  in  the  interests  of  international  law  at  all ;  that  is  to  prevent  a  snbjeot  of  ihe 
Queen  taldDg  upon  himself  a  kind  of  alleipanee,  which  eDterins  into  militiuy  serFioa 
wonld  be — taku^  upon  himself  a  sacram^itum  which  may  in  the  course  of  time  pro^o 
to  militate  ai^nst  and  be  inoonsistent  with  the  allegiance  which  he  owes  to  his  own. 
sovereign.  That  is  clearly  pointed  at  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  has  any- 
thing to  say  to  international  law,  or  that  it  has  anything  to  say  to  mnnioipal  law — 
I  mean  the  municipal  law  anterior  to  this  act  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  suppose  that  U 
wonld  be  contended  that  it  could  be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment  at  common  law 
inespectiye  of  legislation.  Whether  that  was  included  in  one  of  those  yarious  aoti 
that  were  repealcSi  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  re-enact  |>ro  ianto  the  act  whioh  ao 
included  it,  1  cannot  answer.  It  may  ve^  well  be  that  it  was  one  of  the  things 
included  in  one  of  the  rej^ealed  statutes,  and  as  they  were  repealed  as  a  whole,  it  may 
have  been  thought  desirable  to  re-enact  it  here;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear 
upon  the  question  of  international  law  at  aU. 

Now,  my  lord,  the  next  part  of  the  section  is  this:  ''If  any  natural-bom  subject  of 
his  Majesty  shall,  without  such  leave  or  license  as  aforesaid,  accept  or  agree  to  take 
or  accept  any  commission,  warrant,  or  appointment  as  an  oflBLcer,  or  shall  emist  or  enter 
himself  or  shall  agree  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  to  serve  as  a  sailor  or  marine,  or  be 
employed  or  engaged,  or  shall  serve  in  or  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  in  and 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  used  or  fitted  out,  or  equipped,  or  intended  to  be  used  for 
any  warlike  purpose  in  the  service  of,  or  for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  power, 
prince,''  &c.,  "or  if  any  natural-born  subject  of  his  Miyesty  shall,  without  such  leave 
and  license  as  aforesaid,  engage,  contract,  or  agree  to  go,  or  shall  go  to  any  foreign 
state,  country,  colony,  province  or  part  of  any  province,  or  to  a  place  beyond  the  seaa, 
with  an  intent  or  in  order  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  to  serve,  or  with  intent  to  serve, 
in  any  warlike  or  military  operation  whatever,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  the  servioe 
of  or  for  or  under  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  colony,  province  or 
part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  in  the  service  of  or  for  or  uuder  or  in  aid  of  any 
person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or 
over  any  forei|pi  country,"  and  so  on,  "either  as  an  officer  or  a  soldier,  or  in  any  other 
military  capacity,"  dbc,  ''although  no  enlisting  money  or  pay  or  reward  shaU  have 
been  or  shall  be  m  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  actually  paid  to  or  received  by  him  .or  by 
any  person  to  or  for  his  use  or  benefit."  There,  again,  your  lordships  observe 
that  what  is  pointed  at  here,  and  struck  at  here,  is  something  altogether  disconnected 
with  any  carrying  on  of  a  war  by  one  belligerent  against  another.  It  is  the  simple 
tiUdngof  service  under  a  foreign  power ;  and  the  Crown  thinks  it  fit  to  ask  Parliament 
to  give  it  the  power  to  restrain  its  own  subjects  from  enlisting  in  foreign  services 
without  leave.  There  is  nothing  more  in  it  than  that  There  is  no  question  whatever 
of  its  being  contrary  to  international  law. 

Then,  my  lords,  the  next  part  of  the  section  is :  "  If  any  person  whatever  within  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  pan  of  his  Mi^esty's  dominions 
elsewhere,"  d&o.,  "shiJl  hire,  retain,  engage,  or  procure,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeavor 
to  hire,  retain,  engage,  or  procure  any  person  or  persons  whatever  to  enlist  or  to  enter 
or  engage  to  enlist  or  to  serve,  or  to  be  employed  in  any  such  service  or  employment 
as  luforesaid  as  an  officer,"  dbc,  "for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince,"  &o.. 
whether  anv  enlisting  money  be  received  or  not,  in  any  of  those  cases  the  person  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  Therefore  after  going  through  the  whole  of  the  section, 
we  find  that  the  motive  with  whioh  service  was  to  be  taken  in  the  foreign  army  ia 
immaterial.  It  may  not  be  to  serve  in  war  at  all  neoessarily ;  it  may  be  to  be  a  part 
of  the  standing  army  of  the  state;  but  whether  or  or  not,  the  legislature  insists  that 
that  shall  not  be  done  without  the  leave  of  the  Crown  given  for  that  purpose.  There- 
fore we  may  remove  (and  this,  I  think,  will  answer  the  question  which  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell  was  good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to)  the  second  section  altogether  truni 
the  argument  which  I  took  leave  to  submit  to  you,  the  argument  whioh  suggested  that 
the  measure  of  international  iluty  was  the  measure  and  the  extent  m  municipal 
provision  in  the  sections  of  this  act  as  to  ships.  That  may  not  apply  to  section  % 
oecause  that  section  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  question  of  international  dnty» 
but  it  deals  with  the  question  of  allegiance  between  the  Crown  and  its  own  subjects. 

Then  the  third  section  is  by  way  of  exception  fh>m  the  second,  and  may  be  passed 
over.  The  fourth  is  a6  to  the  issuing  of  warrants  and  the  trial.  The  fifth  is  as  to 
vessels  with  persons  on  board  engaged  in  foreign  service  being  detained  at  any  port : 
that  is  in  aid  of  the  second,  the  tnird  and  the  fourth  sections,  and  so  is  the  sixth ;  and 
there  ends  the  series  of  provisions,  which  are  very  much  broader  and  wider  than  any 
question  of  aiding  one  oelli^erent  against  anotlier.  Those  are  questions  of  taking 
service  without  the  leave  or  the  Queen  in  any  servioe  which  womd  militate  against 
the  allegiance  whioh  the  subject  owes  the  Queen.  The  seventh  section  is  the  one 
which  I  say  is  the  expression  of  international  law  upon  the  subject,  and  is  to  be  con- 
strued, as  I  apprehend,  with  that  light  thrown  upon  it. 

The  first  ooMrvation  which  I  shall  take  leave  to  make  upon  that  seventh  section  ia 
to  remind  your  lordships  of  what  I  have  already  said.    I  am  snre  that  it  has  not  pasnod 
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£nom  your  lordships'  mind  that  the  cironmstanoe  that  the  whole  is  prefiioed  bv  these 
-words,  **  withoat  the  leave  and  license  of  her  Msjesty/'  shows  that  tnere  is  nothing  in 
this  which  can  be  said  a  priori  to  involve  any  offense  in  the  nature  of  tnalum  in  se,  or 
an  offense  as  regards  the  existence  of  which  yon  can  have  any  preconceived  or  any 
preformed  opinion.  A  very  strong  instance  of  that  kind  has  occurred  in  our  own 
recollection — I  believe  in  the  present  year.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  case  of  China, 
iBvhere,  in  a  war  in  which  the  government  of  China  are  beUifferents  against  a  certain 
portion  of  the  empire  of  China  who  are  in  revolution,  we  have  seen  from  our  own 
shores  an  expedition  go  out,  fitted  out  in  the  most  formal  wa^  as  ships  of  war,  com- 
manded by  officers,  some  of  whom  were  in  her  Mi^esty's  service:  but  the  whole  was 
done  by  the  leave  of  the  Crown,  given  by  order  in  council  for  the  purpose.  It  is  there- 
fore one  of  those  things  in  which  the  Crown  may  throw  opNen  the  whole  of  that,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  is  covered  by  the  sevenui  section,  if  it  so  thinlcs  fit.  There  is 
therefore  no  moral  offense — ^no  malum  in  «s— which  is  struck  at  by  the  section. 

The  next  point  which  I  ask  your  lordships  to  consider  is  this.  My  object  of  course 
is  to  determine  what  is  the  principle  of  the  entire  offense  which  is  deilned  by  this  sec- 
tion. We  must  go  by  steps  in  order  to  ascertain  the  answer  to  that  question,  and  the 
first  thing  I  ask  your  lordships  to  consider  is  this— Is  it  by  this  section  made  an  offense 
to  build — \»  there  a  prohibition  against  building  a  ship  f  Of  course  by  the  term  building 
I  mean  as  distinguished  from  equipping,  fitting  out,  furnishing,  or  arming.  I  take  the 
case  in  which  I  have  to  deal  with  mere  structure  as  distinguished  from  those  things 
which,  as  we  all  kaow,  are  superadded  after  the  hull  of  the  ship  is  completely  built  and 
is  finished  as  a  ship,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  described,  as  the  complete  hull  of  a  vesseL 
Now,  my  lord,  in  the  first  place  I  say  that  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  words  I 
think  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  assumed  throughout  this  section  from 
beginning  to  end^  that  before  you  come  to  ascertain  whether  the  offense  is  or  is  not 
eommitt^  there  is  a  ship  or  vessel  in  existence.  There  is  a  ship  or  vessel  spoken  of. 
which  is  to  be  '^  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed.''  The  ordinary  ana  natural 
construction  of  those  terms  would  be  that  the  ship  was  in  existence  as  a  ship,  and  that 
something  was  to  be  superadded  to  the  ship,  whicn  has  occurred  here,  whatever  it  may 
be,  equipping,  fitting  out,  or  arming. 

Mr.  Babon  Brahwell.  The  mere  sale  is  not  prohibited. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  avoiding  for  tiiis  moment  what  is  to  be  the  line  of  demar- 
cation, which  I  will  deal  with  by  and  by ;  but  I  am  now  inquiring  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "  equipping,  fitting  out,"  &o.    At  present,  all  I  say  is  — ^-^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Some  meaning  must  be  given  to  the  clause  consistent  with  the 
right  to  build. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  is  all  I  desire  at  present. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Had  it  been  intended  that  the  ship  should  not  be  built,  noth- 
ing would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  say  so. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Just  so.  I  was  going  to  add  that  in  addition  to  its  being  the 
natural  construction,  the  section  speaks  of  the  vessel,  and  speaks  of  the  fitting  out  of 
the  ship  or  vessel,  as  a  pre-existing  thin^^  and  the  observation  which  your  lordship 
has  made  seems  to  me  conclusive,  that  it  it  was  intended  to  have  said  you  shall  not 
build  a  ship,  nothing  would  have  been  simpler  than  to  have  said  so  in  such  a  way  as  that 
there  could  be  no  misapprehension  about  it.  But  the  forfeiture  clause  makes  it  still 
more  clear.  The  act  says,  "  And  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  the  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  which 
may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel  shaU  be  forfeited ;"  and  still 
further,  toward  the  end  of  the  clause,  it  says, ''  And  that  every  such  ship  and  vessel, 
with  the  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores,  which  may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  may  be 
prosecuted  and  condemned  in  the  like  manner  and  in  such  courts  as  ships  or  vessels 
may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  any  breach  of  the  excise  laws.**  Therefore,  your 
lordships  observe,  that  when  you  come  to  the  end  there  is  a  distinction  made  between 
the  two  things  spoken  of^  namely,  the  ship  or  the  vessel  itself,  and  the  furniture,  the 
e<^uipment^  we  stores,  the  ammunition,  and  everything  else  that  may  be  connected 
with  the  vesseL 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  part  of  the  section  which  speaks  of  the  issuing  or  deliver- 
ing of  a  commission,  these  words  occur,  ''for  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  intent  that  such 
ship  or  vessel  shidl  be  employed  as  aforesaid ;''  s^in  speaking  of  the  existence  of  the 
ship  or  vessel  as  a  thing  independent  of  any  equipment  or  outfit  which  ma^  be  placed 
upon  it.  I  may  say,  my  lords,  as  to  that,  that  ii  the  argument  is  maintamed  on  the 
oiher  aide,  (I  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  it  will  be  maintained  or  not,  for  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity' of  heanuff  the  arguments  of  the  Crown,)  which  I  have  seen 
maintained  out  of  doors,  namelj^,  that  the  moment  yon  find  any  part  of  the  structure 
of  a  vessel  to  be  a  part  which  is  suitable  for  a  vessel  of  war,  ana  not  for  a  vessel  of 
oommerce,  that  ship  is  struck  at  and  comes  within  the  ambit  of  this  act  of  Parliament ; 
if  that  argument  is  maintained,  it  must  go  to  this  length ;  and  if  it  were  the  case,  as 
veiy  probably  it  is,  that  in  laying  down  the  keel  of  a  ship,  the  keel  may  be  laid  down 
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of  a  kind  jmore  or  leas  fitted  for  a  ship  of  war,  according  as  you  do  or  do  not  intend  to 
employ  the  ressel  as  a  ship  of  war,  if  the  keel  be  laid  down  with  the  intent  that  she 
shall  be  used  as  a  ship  of  war,  then  that  is  an  offense  committed  within  the  act ;  it  is 
a  misdemeanor,  and  there  is  a  forfeitnre^  not  of  the  ship,  for  there  is  no  ship  to  be  for- 
feited, but  a  forfeiture  of  the  keel  so  laid  down.  That  would  be  absurd.  I  really  do 
not  know  that  the  argument  requires  any  graver  consideration ;  it  would  h%  absurd  to 
say,  that  where  the  act  speaks  of  a  ship  or  vessel  being  forfeited  with  her  equipments, 
that  is  satisfied  and  met  by  the  mere  laying  down  of  the  keel,  which  in  no  sense  can  be 
called  a  ship,  much  less  any  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship. 

.  If  I  carry  your  lordshii>s  with  me  in  that  observation,  and  if  you  ultimately  are  of 
opinion,  as  I  think  yon  willbe^  that  it  is  impossible  to  contend  that  building,  as  distin- 
guished firom  equipment  and  ramiture,  is  struck  at  here,  you  will  observe  that  there 
are  other  matters  connected  with  ships,  which  are  not  in  any  way  mentioned  or 
restrained ;  for  example,  there  is  nothing  here  which  restrains  the  hiring  of  a  ship,  or 
the  hiring  of  room  in  a  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  warlike  stores,  to  be 
delivered  either  to  the  ship  abroad,  or  to  a  port  abroad ;  there  is  not  a  word  which 
would  indicate  that  that  was  to  be  an  offense  in  any  shape  or  ibrm.  Again,  there  is 
nothing  here  which  indicates  that  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  a  class  of  ships  which 
are  w^  known  in  war,  and  which  are  called  dispatch  boats,  is  intended  to  be 
restrained  or  struck  at  by  the  section.  Tet  the  great  importance  of  vessels  of  that 
kind  is  perfectly  well  known.  I  think  it  is  said  that  Lord  nelson  said  at  various  times, 
that  the  whole  of  his  expedition  was  paralyzed  from  the  want  of  those  dispatch  boats. 
Indeed,'of  course  one  knows,  without  any  explanation,  that  those  boats  must  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  any  warlike  expedition.  Yet  there  is  nothing  here  in  this  act 
to  restrain  the  fitting  out  and  equipment  of  a  ship  of  t^at  kind. 

Novr  I  am  anxious  to  ask  your  lordships  to  go  a  little  fhrther  in  the  consideration  of 
the  case  of  a  ship  built  merely,  as  distinguished  from  being  fitted  out  or  equipped— 
and  upon  this  point  a  question  was  put  to  my  learned  friend  in  moving  for  the  role, 
which  he  answered  in  the  way  I  will  state  to  your  lordships.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron 
put  this  question  to  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general :  '^  Suppose  the  case  of  the 
bnildiug  of  a  mere  hull,  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  towed  away  across  the 
Atlantic  by  a  tu^,  and  suppose  there  was  some  confederate  port  open,  which  there  is 
not,  that  hull  bemg  incapable  in  that  state  of  being  used  for  any  purpose,  whether  of 
merchandise  or  war,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  would  be  illegal  r'    The  attorney 

feneral  says,  ''That  would  raise  an  entirely  different  question.  The  Lord  Chief 
lARON.  Would  it  be  illegal  t  Mr.  Attorkkt  Genbral.  i  will  assume  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  not  ille^.  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  it  were  illegal, 
you  would  be  entitled  to  your  rule  at  once,  because  no  doubt  I  meant  to  lay  down  dis* 
tinctly  that  the  mere  hull  of  a  vessel  in  no  condition  fit  for  any  use  whatever,  might  be 
made  and  sold  at  Liverpool  to  anybody.  Mr.  Attorney  Generajl.  My  case  does  not 
in  the  least  require  that  I  should  argue  that  the  case  imagined  by  your  lordship,  which 
is  obviously  not  one  which  is  very  probable  and  practical,  would  be  brought  within  the 
words  '  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm.'  "  I  do  not  know  whether  my  learned  friend 
meant  to  say,  that  he  conceded  the  question  that  was  put  by  your  lordship,  or  whether 
he  merely  intended  to  say,  that  for  argument  sake,  and  for  the  time  only,  without  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  proposition  which  was  to  last  thronghout  the  case,  he  would 
take  it  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  only  said  that  it  was  not  the  case  before  the  court. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Exactly;  but  I  beg  leave  to  think,  my  lords,  with  great  submis- 
sion to  my  learned  friend,  that  when  the  Crown  comes  here  to  adc  the  court  to  pnt  a 
construction  upon  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  shall  be  a  rule  for  the  subjects  of  the 
Crown  to  foUow,  the  Crown  is  bound  to  deal  with  a  question  of  that  kind,  not  by  saying 
it  is  not  the  case  before  the  court,  or  it  is  a  case  which  I  will  admit  for  a  few  moments ; 
but  the  Crown  is  bound  to  come  forward  with  a  theory  and  with  some  view  upon  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  in  the  understanding  of  which  by  those  concerned  there  can  oe  no 
difficulty.  But  I  beg  leave  to  submit  with  perfect  confidence  that  it  will  be  your  ulti- 
mate view  of  it;  that  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  section  to  forbid  the  building  of  the 
hull  of  a  ship  as  distinguished  from  the  outfit  of  it,  so  there  is  nothing  whatever  which 
forbids  the  taking  the  hull  so  built  into  the  x>o8ses8ion  of  a  tow-boat,  and  towing  it  Uke 
any  other  article  of  merchandise,  (contraband,  if  you  like,  still  an  article  which  may 
legitimately  be  passed  over  or  sold,)  and  carrying  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nea- 
tral  country  into  a  confederate  port,  or  to  any  otner  place  to  which  it  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  take  it. 

And,  my  lords,  I  cannot  help  remarking  here  upon  the  observation  of  my  learned 
friend  the  attorney  general,  who  says  that  this  is  not  a  very  probable  and  practical 
supposition.  Let  us  not  talk  here  about  this  act  of  Parliament  as  if  it  were  an  act 
drawn  np  and  fiumed  with  reference  to  the  United  States,  or  the  confederate  power; 
neither  of  them  were  thought  of  at  the  time  when  it  was  framed.  I  agree,  my  lords, 
that  it  is  not  a  very  practical  supposition  that  a  large  ship  of  war  can  be  towea  Across 
the  Atlantic  by  a  tug-boat,  but  I  will  suppose  cases  as  to  the  practicability  of  wbion 
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there  can  be  no  doubt.  Let  us  suppose  that  France  and  Russia  were  at  war,  and  we 
neutral,  am  I  to  be  told  that  the  supposition  which  I  am  going  to  make  is  not  a  prac- 
tical one  f  I  suppose  that  it  suits  France  i^  that  war,  either  in  consequence  of  her  own 
ports  being  fuU,  or  for  some  other  cause,  to  have  a  ship  built  in  England.  She  sends 
OTer  orders  to  a  ship-builder  at  Southampton  or  Portsmouth  to  build  a  vessel  suitable 
for  a  warlike  purpose.  He  builds  and  completes  the  hull  in  every  way,  but  he  does  not 
fit  out,  equip,  or  arm  it.  The  hull  so  completed  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  tow-boat. 
What  is  there  impracticable  in  the  idea  of  a  tow-boat  towing  over  that  hull  to  Brest? 
It  might  be  done  perfectly  weU.  Of  course  it  is  liable  to  capture  by  the  other  bellig- 
eirent  on  the  way.  Of  course  ^hen  the  hull  goes  to  Brest  the  gims  for  that  hull,  the 
ri^^ging,  the  sails,  and  anything  else  which  the  ship  may  require  to  make  it  a  complete 
diip,  may  be  shipped  at  the  port  of  Southampton,  at  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  at  the  port 
of  London,  at  the  i>ort  of  Liverpool,  or  anywhere  else  you  please,  and  may  be  sent,  as 
contraband  of  war  may  be  sent,  out  of  the  port,  and  may  be  carried  across  to  a  French 
port,  and  any  use  that  may  be  thought  proper  may  be  made  of  them  there,  whether  to 
put  upon  the  hull  or  not,  as  may  be  thought  desirable. 

Then,  my  lord,  if  that  be  so  I  go  a  step  further,  and  I  ask  your  lordships  if  it  be  the 
case  that  a  hull  completed  and  built,  we  will  say  in  Southampton,  or  Portsmouth,  may 
be  taken  possession  of  by  a  tow-boat  and  towed  across  the  Channel  into  a  port  of  France, 
(the  case  which  I  have  supposed,)  is  it  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  competent  to  put  upon 
that  ship  those  appurtenances  which  will  enable  it,  without  the  assistance  of  a  tow- 
boat,  to  navigate  that  Channel^n  other  words  to  put  sails  on  it,  if  that  is  desirable, 
or  to  put  a  steam-engine  and  boilers^  if  that  is  the  mode  of  propulsion  which  is  to  be 
adopted,  into  the  ship  T  Is  it  equipping  it,  or  furnishing  it,  or  fitting  it  out  as  a  ship 
of  war  to  take  that  course  t  I  say  it  is  not.  I  say  it  is  not  any  more  a  ship  of  war 
when  that  is  done  than  it  was  before.  I  say  it  is  not  a  ship  of  war  before  that  is  done- 
it  is  not  within  the  act  before  that  is  done,  and  the  alteration  which  is  produced  by 
S'ving  it  the  means  of  propulsion  simply,  does  not  make  it  any  more  fitted  out  as  a 
ip  of  war  than  it  was  before. 

Then,  my  lords,  another  observation  occurs  to  me,  which  is  this.  If  buHdiug  is  not 
struck  at  by  this  act  of  Parliament,  it  follows  upon  every  sound  principle  of  reasoning, 
that  when  you  come  to  deal  with  words,  such  as  "  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or 
arming,''  you  must  take  them  to  be  words  diversi  generis,  as  meaning  something  of  a 
different  kind,  something  not  efuadem  generis  with  building.  You  cannot  upon  any 
sound  principle  of  reasonmg  assign  so  capricious  and  so  unmeaning  an  object  to  an  act 
of  Parnament  as  to  conceive  that  it  does  not  strike  at  the  building  of  the  hull  of  a 
ship,  but  that  it  does  strike  at  something,  which  is  just  of  the  same  und  and  character 
and  nature  as  the  mere  building  of  the  hull,  and  which  is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  hostile  or  warlike  ship^buiMing.  But  if  you  adopt  the  argument  that  those  words 
"  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  ana  arm,"  are  all  ^usaem  generis  among  themselves,  so  that  the 
character  of  the  last  will  give  a  complexion  to  the  whole  of  the  four,  then  you  at  once 
get  an  intelli^ble  object,  and  an  intelligible  meaning  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
namely,  that  it  did  not  mean  to  prohibit  mere  building,  that  it  did  not  mean  to  prohibit 
anything  which  was  of  the  character  of  building,  and  as  harmless  as  building  is  al- 
lowed to  be,  but  that  it  did  strike  at  something  of  a  wholly  different  character*  some- 
thing that  would  turn  the  ship  into  a  ship  ot  a  distinctively  warlike  character,  and 
give  it  those  attributes  and  powers  which  a  ship  fitted  out  for  war  would  have. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  am  still  not  approaching  the  words  ^'  attempt  or  endeavor,"  or  "  pro- 
cure," or  ^^  be  concerned  in,"  but  1  am  still  endeavoring  to  find  out  what  Ib  the  complete 
offense,  if  I  may  use  the  e:q>ression,  which  is  struck  at  by  this  section ;  and  as  the 
result  of  my  arguments  as  1  have  put  them  before  your  lordships,  abandoning  for  a 
moment  the  verbiage  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  which  really  cumbers  us,  and  abandon- 
ing also  for  a  moment  any  question  of  attempt  or  endeavor,  and  pointing  merely  to 
the  principal  offense  itseli,  I  Submit  that  the  construction  of  the  section,  putting  it  in 
very  short  terms,  is  this—it  is  a  prohibition  to  this  effect :  no  person  within  her  Mtgesty's 
dominions  shall  equip  a  ship  as  a  ship  of  war  with  a  view  to  its  being  used  by  one 
belligerent  against  another.  The  ingredients  in  the  offense  therefore  are  threefold : 
first  it  must  be  committed  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  second  there  must  be  an 
equipment.as  a  ship  of  war,  by  which  I  understand  an  equipment  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Baron  Bbamweix.  Something  short  of  armins. 

Sib  Hugh  Caibns.  We  say  nothing  of  arming.  I  say  an  equipment  of  a  warlike 
character;  it  may  be  short  of  arming.  I  do  not  even  ask  your  lordships  to  hold  that 
it  must  be  a  complete  equipment ;  that  would  lead  your  lordships  very  likely  into  ques- 
tions which  it  would  be  impossible  to  solve ;  for  example,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
say  when  ^  ship  was,  more  or  less,  completely  equipped.  What  I  say  is  this,  the  equip- 
ment which  is  to  be  complained  of  must  be  an  equipment  of  a  warlike  character,  other- 
wise you  are  not  equipping  the  ship  as  a  ship  of  war.  The  third  ingredient  is,  the 
view  or  the  intention  that  the  ship  should  be  used  by  one  belligerent  against  the 
other. 
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Mr.  Babon  Bramwell.  The  act  goes  fhrther  than  that ;  the  words  are,  '^  craise  or 
commit  hostUitieB." 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  I  said  **  use,"  my  lord,  becanse  there  is  no  controversy  about  that 
part  of  it.  I  said  "  nse  "  as  a  compendious  term,  to  denote  the  kind  of  use  referred  to 
in  the  section. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Without  wishing  to  help  yon,  for  of  course  you  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  it,  I  may  remark,  that  it  seems  important  to  bear  in  mind  when  yon  use  the 
expression  "  eouipment,"  that  it  must  be  warlike  equipment.  It  must  be  such  equip- 
ment, one  would  think,  that  the  vessel  can  cruise  or  commit  hostilities. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Certttmly,  my  lord,  I  meant  to  refer  to  those  words  ''  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities,"  as  part  of  the  words  which  give  me  a  right  to  say  that  the  equip- 
ments must  be  of  a  warlike  character,  because  without  those  words  I  admit  that  other 
questions  might  be  opened.  And  I  also  put  out  of  view  the  case  of  a  transport,  because 
it  is  admitted  that  that  point  is  struck  out  of  any  accusation  against  the  ship  with  which 
wo  have  to  deal.  But  it  will  not  interfere  with  my  argument  that  the  word  a  'trans- 
port" occurs  in  the  act,  because,  Just  as  a  ship  of  war  must  have  the  equipments  which 
are  distinctive  of  and  peculiar  to  a  ship  of  war,  so  a  transport  must  nave  the  equip- 
ments which  are  distinctive  of  and  peculiar  to  a  transport.  But  with  regard  to  the 
words  which  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  has  referred  to,  namely, "  to  cruise  or  commit  hostili- 
ties," those  words  I  rest  ux>on  as  words  entitling  me  to  say  that  the  ship  pointed  at  in 
that  alternative  part  of  the  sentence  must  be  equipped  as  a  ship  of  war. 

Your  lordships  will  observe  that  I  am  carefully  avoiding  putting  the  case  as  hiffh 
perhaps  as  it  nught  be  put  in  ar^ninient,  because  I  do  not  fe«l  it  necessary  that  I  shoiud 
do  so.  I  might  go  as  far  as  to  distinguish  and  describe  the  equipment  in  another  man- 
ner. I  mignt  say,  it  must  be  an  equipment  which  will  enable  the  ship  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities— l^at  is  going  f^irther— then  warlike  equipment  alone  would  not  be 
sufficient.  I  might  go  so  mr  as  to  say,  that  the  test  to  be  applied  to  the  equipment 
should  be  this — ^that It  must  be  an  equipment  which  would  enable  the  ships  to  cruise 
and  commit  hostilities ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  argument  to  do  so.  I  show,  at  all 
events,  that  it  must  be  an  equipment  of  a  warlike  character. 

Now  I  ask  your  lord^ips  to  observe  how  completely  that  description  tallies,  first 
with  the  history  we  have  of  the  question,  then  with  the  Americair  act  of  Congress, 
and  then  with  other  parts  of  this  same  statute.    How  does  it  tally  with  the  history  of 
the  question  t    I  showed  you  that  before  any  municipal  act  had  been  passed  either  by 
America  or  by  this  country,  proceeding  upon  principles  of  international  law  alone,  this 
was  the  test  applied  by  the  government  of  the  united  States  to  the  equipment  of  ships  in 
their  ports,  wmch  were  lawful  and  those  which  were  unlawful;  those  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter were  declared  to  be  unlawful,  and  those  not  necessarily  and  distinctively  of  a  war- 
like character  were  declared  to  be  lawful.    How  does  it  tally  with  the  American  act  f    I 
I>ointed  that  out  to  you  when  I  showed  you  that  although  the  American  act  gives 
power  to  certain  officers  to  require  a  bond,  or  to  detain  a  vessel  upon  suspicion,  yet 
that  power  does  not  arise  unless  the  person  requiring  the  bond  or  detaining  the  vessel 
is  able  to  predicate  of  the  vessel,  that  she  is  an  armed  ship,  or  that  she  is  a  ship  whose 
equipments  are  of  a  warlike  character.    How  does  it  tally  with  the  eighth  section  of 
the  present  act  of  Parliament  T    That  eighth  section  is  a  very  remarkable  section,  it  is 
the  sectioD  which  deals  with  the  question  of  what  is  called  in  the  mamnal  note  "  Pen- 
alty for  aiding  the  warlike  equipment  of  vessels  of  foreign  states,"  £c.    That  eijzfath 
section  saysuiis:  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Miyesty's  domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas,  without  the  leave  and  license  of  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first 
had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  shall,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  ves- 
sel, or  by  changing  those  on  board  for  other  guns^  or  by  the  addition  of  any  equipment 
for  war,  increase  or  augment  or  procure  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  be 
knowingly  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  of  war  or  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel  whicn  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  of  his  Mijesty's  dominions  was  a  ship  of  war, 
cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  m  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or  of 
any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  any  i>owers  of  government 
in  or  over  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  any  such  pnnce,  state,  or  potentate,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  colony, 
province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country  under  the  control  of  any  person  or  persons 
so  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government,  every  such  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 
Now,  my  lords,  observe  mere  the  case  that  is  supposed  by  that  section ;  you  hare 


18  only  then  against  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war,  so  as  to  augment  the  war- 
like force  of  the  ship  or  vesseL  Any  equipment  which  is  not  an  equipment  for  nnrposes 
of  war,  any  equipment  which  is  not  to  augment  the  warlike  force  or  the  vessel,  is  per- 
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fectly  lawftnL  Yet  the  &igiiment  which  I  suppose  will  be  urged  by  the  Crown  that  the 
equipment  by  section  7  may  be  an  equipment  which  is  not  warlike,  will  land  us  in 
tma  absurdity,  that  in  the  seventh  secaon  you  have  a  clause  dealing  with  equipments 
generally,  whether  warlike  or  not,  but  in  the  eighth  section,  where,  bevond  all  doubt, 
the  ship  referred  to  wan  exactly  one  of  the  very  class  which  woiQd  be  prepared  to 
cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  you  allow  the  ship  to  take  in  her  equipment  at  a  neutral 
port,  provided  the  e<}uipment  be  not  of  a  warlike  character. 

My  lords,  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  is  the  principle  offense  consisting  of  these 
thr^e  parts,  an  offense  committed  in  her  Majesty's  domimons,  the  equipment  bein^  of 
a  warlike  character,  or  such  as  would  enable  a  ship  to  cruize  and  commit  hostilities, 
and  the  intent  or  object  being  that  that  ship  shoula  be  used  by  one  belligerent  against 
another,  let  me  now  deal  witii  the  minor  words,  '^attemj^t  or  endeavor  ''^or  ''procure*' 
or ''  be  concerned  in."  Now,  my  lords,  I  have  a  complaint  to  make  he^  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  port  of  the  Crown,  which  I  think  your  lordships  will  consider  not 
without  foundation.  I  certainly  was  very  much  astonished  at  hearing,  or  rather  at  ob- 
serving in  the  notes,  an  observation  of  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  eeneral  in  moving 
for  this  rule.  One  of  the  complaints  of  the  Crown  was  that  the  leamM  lord  chief  baron 
on  the  trial  had  not  called  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  that  part  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
and  the  arguments  founded  upon  it  as  to  procuring  and  bein^  concerned  in,  the  equip- 
ment and  so  on,  and  I  observe  among  the  grounds  upon  which  the  rule  was  sought, 
this  matter  prominently  put  forward  as  among  the  heads  of  complaint  upon  which  the 
rule  is  obtained. 

Now,  my  lords^  I  endeavored  to  refresh  the  recollection,  which  was  very  strong  in 
my  own  mind,  at  the  course  which  was  taken  by  the  late  attorney  general  at  the  trial, 
a  course  whicn  was  not  misunderstood  then,  but  was  accepted  by  the  other  side  as  a 
oonvenient,  and  indeed,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  necessary  course,  and 
which  I  wUl  contrast  with  the  complaint  that  is  now  made  by  my  learned  friend  the 
present  attorney  general.  What  did  the  late  attorney  general  say  in  his  opening  f 
Your  lordsMns  wm  find  it  in  the  book  before  you  at  page  12*.  It  is  the  second  break  m 
the  pa^e.  xhe  learned  attorney  general  si>eaking  or  the  information  says,  "The  in- 
formation, as  my  lord  knows  by  this  time,  is  a  very  voluminous  document.  In  truth, 
neither  you,  gentlemen,  nor  any  one  else,  unless  my  learned  Mends  on  the  other  side 
think  proper  to  embark  in  the  affair,  no  one  need  trouble  themselves  about  the  lengthy 
information,  or  the  multitude  of  counts  contained  in  the  document.  The  number  of 
counts,  as  my  lord  will  understand,  is  rendered  necessary,  or  prudent  at  all  events,  by 
the  very  numerous  words  of  desci^tlon  of  the  violation  of  the  statute  which  occur  in 
the  section  on  which  it  is  rested.  Tou  will  find  that  a  person  shall  forfeit  his  ship,  who 
without  license  of  the  sovereign  shall  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  attempt  or  endeavor 
to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  procure  to  be  equipped*  fhmished,  fitted  out^  or 
armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  eouipping,  furnishing, 
fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with  a  certain  intent ;  tnerefore,  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  (and  I  will  pass  from  this  part  of  the  case  in  a  moment.)  it  became  right 
with  us  to  put  what  I  may  call  the  complaint  or  accusation  in  various  forms,  so  as  to 
bring  the  case,  supposing  the  facts  prove<d  to  your  satisfaction,  clearly  within  the  lan- 
guage and  terms  of  one  part  of  this  section  or  another.  Therefore  we  shall  have  no 
complaint  about  the  length  of  tiie  information.  The  truth  is,  as  my  lord  will  observe, 
the  first  eight  counts  are  those  only  to  which  any  attention  need  to  be  paid.  They 
merely  vary  one  from  the  other,  and  the  others  are  changes  rung  upon  those  by  reason 
of  the  various  expressions  I  have  read.'' 

Mr.  Attobnet  General.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  that  page  f 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  If  my  learned  friend  wishes  it  I  will  read  it  at  any  length :  at  the 
same  time  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  nothing  which  comes  afterward  could 
qualifjp^  that  statement  made  by  the  attorney  general  tnat  those  eight  counts  were  those 
to  which  only  any  attention  need  be  paid.  Now  I  will  read  what  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page:  "Now,  that  information  being  filed,  the  complainants,  who  have  been  per- 
mitted, as  I  told  yon,  to  appear,  deny  the  existence  of  those  various  causes  upon  which 
the  Crown  relies  as  having  induced  the  forfeiture,  and  your  duty  to-day  is  to  try, 
whether  in  substance  and  m  fact,  these  causes  or  any  of  them,  any  material  causes 
within  the  section  to  which  I  have  referred,  did  exist  at.  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and 
warranted  the  seizure  that  took  place.  Gentlemen,  the  charge,  as  you  may  infer  from 
the  reference  I  have  Just  made  to  the  language  of  the  seventh  section,  is  in  fact  this — 
that  the  Alexandra  was  fitted  out,  or  if  the  term  be  {^referred,  equipped,  or  was  permitted 
to  be  equipped,  or  that  persons  endeavored  to  equip ;  they  are  the  various  forms,  but 
I  rather  prefer  to  rest  on  the  main  expression,  that  it  was  fitted  out  and  equipped, 
or  that  endeavors  were  made  to  equip,  with  intent  to  be  employed  to  harass 
and  to  l)e  hostile  to  the  government  and  citizens  of  a  state  with  which  her  Mi^esiy  was 
not  at  war,  the  state  of  uie  United  States.'' 

Now,  my  lord,  I  repeat  that  observation;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  learned  attor- 

*Seopage7. 
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ney  general  in  form  abandoned  the  other  connta  of  the  information,  bat  I  say  that  he 
cleany  and  distinetly  annoanced  to  the  learned  Judge  presiding  at' the  trial  of  tho  caae, 
and  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  this :  My  idea  of  that  which  in  substance  we  hare 
to  try  is,  that  you  will  find  it  in  those  eight  counts.  No  doubt  I  shall  have  the  liberty 
if  I  see  clearly  and  distinctly,  if  I  am  ousted  from  those  eig^ht  counts,  that  I  can  bring 
the  case  hereafter  under  another  one,  to  try  to  do  so,  ana  I  shall  o  laim  that  liberty ; 
but  I  tell  my  lord,  and  I  tell  the  opposing  counsel,  that  until  I  warn  you  to  the  contrary, 
what  we  have  to  direct  our  attention  to  is  that  part  of  the  information,  namely,  the 
eiffht  counts.  Those  eight  counts  are  upon  the  *^  equipping"  and  ''fttmishin^,''  and 
"fitting  out,"  and  not  upon  the  "attempting,"  or  ** endeavoring,"  or  "procunng,"  or 
*'  being  concerned  in."  As  your  lordiE^ips  cast  your  eyes  over  the  different  counts,  yon 
will  see  the  difference  wUoh  there  is  in  them.  The  first  count  says  "  did  equip,"  the 
second  count  ^Iso  "did  equip,"  with  a  certain  other  intent ;  the  third  says  "did  equip," 
again ;  the  fourth  says  "dia  eauip,"  the  fifth  "did  equip,"  the  sixth  "did  equip,"  the 
seventh  "did  eqidp,"  the  eighth  "did  equip."  And  then  we  have  a  r^m^ at  page  5*  of 
the  otiier  counts ;  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  substituting  "  did  ftimish"  for  "  did  equip," 
the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-fourfeh  substituting  "did  fit  out"  for  "did  equip,"  and 
so  on. 

Then,  my  lords,  I  will  show  your  lordships  how  this  view  was  aeeepted  by  the  other 
side  in  a  moment.  But  at  a  later  period  and  before  the  case  of  the  defendants  was 
opened  at  all,  my  lord  chief  baron  again  asks  the  attorney  general,  at  page  68t  in  the 
large  book,  "How  many  counts  are  there P  "Mr.  Attorney  General.  There  are 
ninety-eight  counts :  but  the  first  eight  counts  disclose  the  whole  of  the  pleadings ;  the 
other  counts  vary  only  in  taking  the  words  of  the  statute,  such  as'/  equipping, '  *  fitting  oat ' 
and  *  endeavoring  to  fit  out^'  and  the  like.  The  first  eight  counts  are  the  only  counts 
that  any  ene  ne^  pav  the  least  attrition  to  upon  this  point,  and  the  first  count  raises 
this  question  as  to  the  names."  Was  that  misunderstood  on  the  other  side?  When 
the  case  of  the  defendants  began  to  be  opened,  this  is  the  statement  which,  as  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  I  made  in  answer  to  the  proposition  or  statement  of  the 
learned  attorney  general.  Your  lordships  will  find  it  at  page  139t  of  the  same  book, 
just  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  attorney  general  says^  "we  will  not  stand  on  any 
count  which  describes  the  intention  to  have  heen  that  this  should  be  used  as  a  trans- 
port or  store-ship.  We  have  not  so  opened  our  case."  To  which  I  said,  "  I  did  not 
suppose  that  my  learned  friend  so  considered  it }  only,  in  order  to  prevent  misconcep- 
tion hereafter,  I  mention  it  now.  I  come  now  to  the  main  counts  in  the  case,  which 
my  learned  friend  said  very  fiiirly  might  be  Judged  by  the  first  eight  counts  of  the 
information,  the  others  repeating  the  same  idea  in  different  forms  of  words." 

Now  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  mean  to  say  the  attorney  general 
abandoned  or  could  not  have  relied  upon,  if  necessary,  the  other  counts  of  the  infbr^ 
mation ;  but  I  say,  if,  after  that,  a  complaint  is  made  of  the  ruling  of  the  learned 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  and  it  is  meant  now  to  be  urged  in  opposition  to  any- 
thing which  was  argued  at  the  trial— We  have  not  got  a  case ;  we  admit  we  have  a 
difficulty  in  supporting  a  case  with  regard  to  equipping :  but  we  ask  you  to  look  par- 
ticularly at  a  wholly  different  offense,  at  an  offense  described  in  a  wholly  different  way, 
viz.,  the  being  concerned  in  the  equipping,  and  to  hold  that  our  evidence  goes  to  that ; 
then  I  say  it  was  the  bounden  duty  oi  tne  attorney  general  to  say,  if  he  had  so  intended — 
but  he  never  intended  anything  of  the  kind :  "  Do  not  let  my  lord  be  misled— or  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side,  or  any  one — ^be  misled  by  supposing  that  any  one  of  the  eight  counts 
represents  clearly  what  was  the  gravamen  of  my  charge ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  dif- 
ferent count.  I  ask  your  lordship's  attention  to  that,  and  I  call  upon  the  other  side  to 
meet  that  case  in  point  of  argument.''  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  was  said.  The 
matter  was  left  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  and  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  be  verv  sorry,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  inter- 
rupt my  learned  firiend.  But  not  only  are  the  interests  of  truth  and  Justice  at  stake, 
but  also  the  reputation  of  my  learned  fHend  the  late  attorney  general  is  concerned  in 
what  has  just  oeen  said.  If  you  will  look  at  the  199th  page,$  you  will  see  what  the 
attorney  general  said  in  his  reply.  It  is  this :  My  lord,  there  are  other  material  words 
to  which  I  will  call  your  lordship's  attention.  It  is  not  only  a  violation  of  this  section 
that  a  person  shall  equip,  or  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  furnish ;  but  if  he  shall  attempt  or 
endeavor  to  do  so,  or  shall  procure  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  shall  knowingly  assist  or  be 
concerned  in  aiding  with  the  intent.  Therefore  any  one  of  those,  or  the  endeavor,  or 
being  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  do  any  one  of  those,  as  I  submit  to  your  lordship 
oleany  on  the  terms  of  this  section,  would  bring  the  case  within  its  operation.  That 
would  be  a  matter  for  your  lordship's  direction  to  the  Jury." 

Sir  Hugh  CiOBKS.  lam  much  obliged  to  my  learned  friend  for  any  interruption  which 
enables  me  to  have  what  I  should  not  otherwise  have,  viz.,  some  power  of  answering 
the  statements  of  my  firiend.  And  first  I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  reputation  of  the 
late  attorney  general  is  not  involved  in  this  question.  His  reputation  desires  and 
requires  no  argument  from  either  me  or  my  learned  friend.    He,  I  have  no  doubt,  were 

*See  page  133.        t  See  page  39.        X  See  page  79.        §  See  page  111. 
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he  here,  wonld  deal  i^th  this  case  as  I  desire  it  to  be  dealt  with.  I  say  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  late  attorney  general,  after  opening  his  case  as  I  say  it  was  opened,  after 
caUinff  upon  ns  to  meet  the  case  as  it  was  opened,  after  I  was  heard  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants,  and  after  onr  months  were  closea,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  new  condition  by 
Ms  reply.  And  even  if  those  ambiguous  words  lell  from  the  attorney  general  whicn 
my  learned  Mend  has  just  read,  I  care  not  for  them.  I  say  the  matter  was  clearly  put 
between  us  in  his  opening  and  in  my  observations  for  the  defense;  and  I  say  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  course  the  Crown  ought  to  take  to  attempt  to  open  a  new  case 
in  the  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  But,  my  lords,  the  late  attorney  general  was 
perfectly  well  aware,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise  thim  well  aware, 
that  it  was  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  at  the  first,  utterly  immaterial  to  rest  upon 
these  other  words,  and  I  say  now  that  if  the  case  had  been  opened  in  any  way — if  these 
wozds  had  been  made  distinctly  at  first  the  ffrawmen  of  the  charge,  it  would  not  have 
bettered  the  matter  in  the  least,  as  I  hope  Portly  to  b^  able  to  convince  your  lordships. 
Now  I  will  deal  with  tbese  minor  words.    What  are  they  t  They  are,  in  the  first 


cipal  offense  is  the  correct  one,  otherwise,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  necessarry  to  go 
into  the  minor  ones ;  but  I  will  assume  now,  that  the  principal  offense  is  an  offense  so 
constituted,  that  is,  an  equipping  within  her  Mi\|esty^s  dominions,  in  a  distinctively 
warlike  manner,  a  ship  to  be  used  by  one  belligerent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities 
against  the  other.  Now  let  me  take,  first,  "  an  attempt  or  endeavor  "  to  do  that.  .What 
does  that  mean  f  Does  it  mean  an  attempt  or  endeavor  to  do  that  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  an  attempt  or  endeavor  to  do  the  act,  which  if  it  had  gone  on  to 
its  consummation,  would  be  the  offense  described  in  the  earlier  words  of  the  section. 
If  the  offense  described  in  the  earlier  words  of  the  section  be  to  equip  in  a  distinctively 
warlike  manner  within  the  jurisdiction  a  ship  or  vessel  to  be  so  used,  the  attempt  or 
endeavor  must  be  shown  to  be  to  equip  in  that  distinctively  warlike  manner  within 
the  jurisdiction  that  ship  or  vessel  so  to  be  used.  Now,  I  will  show  your  lordships, 
when  we  come  to  the  evidence  in  this  case,  that  it  never  was  once  suggested  that 
beyond  that  which  was  actually  done  upon  the  ship  Alexandra  at  tiie  time  of 
seizure,  there  was  a  grain  of  evidence  going  to  show  that  anything  of  a  different  char- 
acter, anything  dhern  generUf  was  to  be  done  to  the  ship  before  she  left  the  jurisdiction ; 
and  I  say  that  advisedly,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  was  an  attempt  made,  with  which 
I  shall  qui^y  my  statement,  to  show  something  about  guns  to  be  put  on  board,  which 
was  given  up  by  the  attorney  general  at  the  trial,  but  which  I  will  deal  with  as  the 
present  attorney  genend  has  now  renewed  the  charge.  But,  putting  that  out  of  the 
case,  I  say  it  carries  the  case  not  the  least  further.  If  you  rely  on  an  attempt  or 
endeavor,  yon  must  show  that  the  attempt  or  endeavor  was  to  do  that  particular  act 
which,  if  the  attempt  or  endeavor  had  not  failed  or  been  interrupted,  would  have  been 
the  onense  intended  by  the  act  of  Parliament. 

To  explain  my  meaning,  I  will  suppose  that  there  is  a  shin  at  the  wharf  in  Liveniool. 
Up  to  the  point  at  which  I  speak  of  her,  she  has  received  no  distinctive  or  definite 
armament  for  war ;  but  there  are  coming  down  one  of  the  streeto  of  Liverpool  a  number 
of  heavy  wagons  laden  with  guns  and  ^n  slides,  and  other  distinctive  equipments 
for  war,  as  to  which  I  show  that  it  was  mtended  clearly  to  put  those  guns,  and  other 
warlike  equipments,  on  board  that  ship ;  and  I  prove  by  evidence  about  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  John  Smith  was  the  person  controlling  that  operation,  ordering  and  direct- 
ing those  wagons,  and  that  he  intended  to  put  those  warlike  armamente  on  board  the 
ship,  and  that  all  that  was  done  of  course,  I  assume,  (I  do  not  repeat  it  at  every  turn,) 
with  the  intent  and  object  that  the  ship  should  be  employed  by  one  belligerent  to  cruise 
and  commit  hostilities  against  the  other.  But  something  happens  to  stop  the  progre^ 
of  the  wagons ;  either  an  officer  of  the  customs  is  premature,  or  something  else  occurs ; 
the  whole  are  arrested ;  the  guns  never  reach  the  diip.  But  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
if  not  arrested  they  would  have  been  put  on  board  the  ship.  I  sav  there,  that  that  was 
clear  evidence  o^  and  aU  that  was  meant  by,  an  "attempt"  or  "endeavor."  If  there 
had  been  no  interruption,  if  the  wagons  had  gone  their  course,  and  the  guns  had  been 
put  on  board,  the  offense,  I  will  not  say  would  have  been  complete,  but  would  have 
come  under  the  first  category ;  as  being  an  equipment  of  a  distinctively  warlike  char- 
acter, it  would  have  come  under  the  first  section  of  offenses.  It  has  not  been  completed ; 
it  was  arrested  and  stopped,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  casual 
circumstance  of  its  having  oeen  arrested  that  it  was  not  completed.  That  is  an  attempt 
or  endeavor,  and  that  would  be  an  indictable  offense  under  the  act.  Your  lordships 
will  judge  whether,  if  it  had  been  made  a  point  of  by  the  late  attorney  general,  there 
was  a  grain  of  evidence  to  show  that  anything  of  the  kind  occurred  in  this  ease. 

Hr.  Babox  Bramwbix.  To  do  the  thing,  and  to  attempt  to  do  it,  cannot  be  two 
offenses.  Surely  a  man  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  two  offenses,  attempting  to  do  it,  and 
then  doing  it  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  it ;  why  t  not  because  the  first  is  pardoned  by  the 
commissiou  of  the  second,  but  for  this  reason,  that  if  he  does  it,  he  commits  one  offense, 
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and  the  act  of  Parliament  says  that  if  he  attempts  to  do  it  and  does  not  succeed  he 
commits  the  offense  also. 

Mr.  Babon  Pigott.  The  attempt  is  the  same  if  he  does  not  accomplish  the  object. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  The  attempt  was  the  same  np  to  the  point  where  the  attempt  was 
arrested ;  his  pnrpose  and  object  was  jost  the  same  as  that  of  the  man  who  completes 
the  offense.  Well,  as  to  the  next,  **  aiding  and  procnring  to  be  eqoipped/'  that  is  qui 
fadtpcr  aliatAj  &c, ;  he  commits  the  offense  in  that  way.  He  does  not  do  it  by  his  own 
hand,  but  he  procures  the  complete  offense  to  be  committed. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  But  for  that  this  sort  of  point  might  arise,  that  a  man  could 
not  be  said  to-  do  it  if  he  had  contracted  witii  another  person  to  do  it  for  him,  because 
that  person,  though  in  one  sen^e  he  might  be  an  agent,  might  in  another  sense  not  be 
so.  A  contractor  might  have  a  right  to  say  I  will  do  that  in  my  own  way,  and  to  avoid 
any  question  of  that  sort  the  legislature  says.  If  you  procure  it  to  be  done  you  shall 
still  be  taken  to  have  committed  the  offense. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  second  point.  Then  the  third  is,  "  who 
shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  equipping,  furnishing,  or  fitting 
out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel;"  what  does  that  meanf 

It  means  being  concerned  in  either  that  which  has  gone  on  to  completion,  and  is  the 
complete  equipment,  or  that  which  would  have  gone  on  to  completion  if  it  bad  not 
been  interrupted,  but  which  was  intended  to  be  the  complete  equipment  which  is  struck 
at  by  the  act.  And  your  lordships  will  find,  if  that  is  the  true  construction,  that  the 
whole  course  which  was  taken  by  the  late  attorney  general  at  the  trial  is  perfectly  dear 
and  perfectly  accounted  for  the  course  that  was  followed  by  the  learned  lord  chief 
baron  in  his  charge — that  no  person  suggested  that  as  distinct  from  what  was  found  on 
the  Alexandra  at  this  time,  as  to  which  there  was  no  controTersy  or  argument ;  there 
was  something  which  never  had  got  to  the  Alexandra  apart  from  the  guns,  which  was 
a  point  given  up  at  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  was  no  evidence  establishing  the  point  as  to  those  guns; 
the  attorney  general  at  last  gave  that  point  up. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  my  lord ;  he  ^ve  it  up. 

LoBD  Chief  Baron.  He  said  the  evidence  failed;  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
guns  wero  to  be  put  on  board  at  Liverpool. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord ;  not  the  least. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  might  be  matter  of  supposition  that  the  guns  were  to  go  in 
another  vessel,  and  that  they  were  to  meet  somewhere  else. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  There  was  no  evidence,  as  I  shall  submit  to  your  lordships  by  and 
by,  that  the  guns  were  ever  intended  for  this  ship,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  the 
very  strongest  evidence  that  they  were  not  intended  for  the  ship ;  hvi  in  addition  to 
that,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  put  on  board  any 
guns  in  Liverpool. 

Lord  Chdsf  Baron.  I  certainly  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  very  likely  the 
vessel  was  to  be  sent  somewhere  else  out  of  this  country,  and  the  guns  were  to  be  sent 
by  another  vessel,  and  that  the  guns  were  to  be  put  on  board  the  Alexandra  in  some 
other  port,  not  a  port  of  this  country,  or  in  any  other  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  As  I  shall  submit  to  your  lordships  by  and  by,  there  was  really  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  upon  which  an  opinion  even  could  be  formed  upon  the  point ;  but 
it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  evidence  which  could  be  rested  upon  to  show 
that  if  there  was  not  what  is  meant  by  the  equipment  in  the  first  part  or  the  section, 
there  was  anything  short  of  that  upon  which  any  one  could  be  called  in  question. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  What  a  strange  thing  it  would  be  if  it  were  otherwise,  because 
the  ship  is  to  be  forfeited  if  anv  one  of  the  offenses  is  committed.  Then  some  man 
might  be  guilty  of  aBsisting,  although  the  owners  to  whom  the  ship  belongs  are  not 
gnuty  of  equipping.  Then  because,  m  some  way  or  another,  which  I  own  is  mconceiv- 
able  to  my  mind,  some  one  is  guilty  of  assisting,  although  the  owner  is  not  guilty,  the 
ship  is  to  be  forfeited.  All  that  was  intended  to  be  comprehended  was  this :  supposing 
a  man  were  to  say  this,  ''I  reaUy  was  not  engaged  in  fitting  it  out.  I  was  only  the 
smith,''  and  another  may  says,  *^  I  am  only  the  carpenter ; "  although  they  were  helping 
knowingly,  it  was  intended  to  evade  the  sort  of  argument  that  might  be  used  when 
people  were  informed  against  under  this  act  of  Paniament  and  proceeded  against  by 
information.  *'  I  am  not  the  single  person  who  was  doin^  the  entire  thing."  It  is 
answered  thus:  ''But  you  were  assisting  at  it,  and  the  thiuff  was  to  be  (£>ne."  It 
seemed  to  me,  with  ^preat  respect,  that  that  is  the  reason  wny  tiie  attorney  general 
treated  the  question  in  the  way  he  did.  You  know,  Sir  Hugh,  one  is  desirous  to  pay 
every  attention  and  respect  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  the  American  authorities,  and  it 
does  strike  one,  although  you  said  that  a  ^ood  deal  of  rubbish  had  been  spoken  about 
this  matter,  there  is  an  ijnerican  authority  the  other  way ;  I  mean  the  one  you  have 
cited  already ;  one  where  it  was  held  that  the  principal  actors  must  be  guilty  in  con- 
j auction  with  each  other. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  ib  the  Quincy  case. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  very  easy  explainable,  assuming  that  the  offense  consists 
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in  eqi^lpping  and  fomiBhinf; ;  I  nee  those  words  as  one  wonld  X  and  Y ;  a  man  is  crailty 
of  the  onense  who  assists  in  doinff  one,  if  the  intention  is  ultimately  to  do  both.  It 
aeems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  aonbt  abont  that. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  bat  it  miffht  well  be  with  regard  to  the  persons  assisting, 
taking  the  case  of  the  blacksmith  or  fiie  carpenter  separately,  that  one  mi^ht  be  assist- 
ing in  one  operation  and  the  other  in  the  other,  althongh  as  regards  the  principal  actor 
yon  mnst  show  that  he  has  intended  to  do  the  whole  complete  and  entire  act.  Now, 
mv  lords,  I  mnst  dwell  a  little  loneer  on  this  point  for  another  purpose.  I  know  not 
-whether  an  argument  which  I  col&ct  from  an  expression  of  the  attorney  general  in 
moTing  for  this  rule,  is  to  be  urged  by  him  on  the  present  occasion.  From  the  note  I 
have  read  I  coUect  the  argument,  and  I  will  take  leave  to  read  it  to  your  lordships.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  it  certoinly  does  seem  to  me  to  contain  a  proposition  of  the  most 
startling  character  in  reference  to  this  act  of  Parliament  that  I  have  ever  read.  The 
attorney  general,  in  moving  for  the  rule,  said  this  upon  the  point  I  am  now  dealing 
Tvith.  He  said, "  Not  only  is  the  attempt  or  endeavor  struck  at,  but  any  one  'who  shall 
knowingly  aid,  assist,  or^be  concerned  m  the  equipping,  famishing,  fitting  out,  or  arm- 
ing.' ^w  that  is  a  clause  wMch  is  remarkable  because  it  strmes  at  the  case  of  a 
person  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  knowinglv  aiding,  assisting,  or  being  concerned 
in  the  equipment,  whether  or  not  the  equipment  takes  place  quoad  aUos  elsewhere." 
This  is  the  most  startling  proposition  I  ever  heard  of.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
attorney  general  on  reflection  will  venture  to  argue  in  favor  of  that  proposition,  but 
his  argument  in  moving  for  the  rule  was  that  by  the  force  and  virtue  of  these  words, 
"be  concerned  in  aiding  and  equipping,"  if  you  get  a  person  knowingly  assisting  in  her 
Migesty's  dominions  in  tiiat  which  is  to  be  the  equipment  of  the  ship,  it  is  no  matter 
if  the  equipment  is  quoad  tUiot  to  take  place  elsewhere. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Where  do  you  cite  that  from  t 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  From  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  of  the  argument;  your  lord- 
ships will  find  it  at  page  54  of  the  printed  book ;  I  wiU  read  the  nill  passage :  "  The 
statute  desires  to  stop  the  thing  in  limine,  to  cause  the  thing  not  to  be  done ;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  stopping  at  these  words,  it  goes  on,  'or  attempt  or  endeavor'  to 
do  any  one  of  these  things ;  so  that,  however  littfe  progress  may  have  been  made,  and 
in  whatever  imperfect  condition  the  ship  may  be  as  to  tneee  things,  when  she  is  seized, 
if  any  step  has  been  taken  which  is  an  attempt  or  endeavor  to  do  any  one  of  these  things, 

Srovided  it  be  a  prohibited  attempt,  it  is  struck  at ;  and  not  only  the  attempt  or  en- 
eavor,  but  any  one  who  'shall  knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  equipping, 
furnishing,  fittmg  out^  or  arming.'  Now,  that  is  a  clause  which  is  remarkable,  because 
it  strikes  at  the  case  of  a  person  within  her  Mi^esty's  dominions  knowingly  aiding,  assist- 
ing, or  bein9  concerned  m  the  equipment,  whetner  or  not  the  equipment  takes  place 
quoad  alio»  elsewhere.  Any  person  who  does  any  one  of  these  things  within  her  Majes- 
ty's dominions  offends  against  the  act ;  that  is  to  say,  any  one  who  equips,  who  attempts 
or  endeavors  to  equip,  who  procures  to  be  equipped,  or  who  knowingly  aids,  assists, 
or  is  concerned  in  the  equipping,  wherever  the  eauipment  is  oompletM,  and  whoever 
be  the  person  by  whom  it  is  made."  Now,  my  lords,  the  Crown  is  going  to  argue 
this 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  before  you  talk  about 
attempting,  endeavoring,  aiding  or  procuring,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  must  first 
see  what  is  the  offense  created  by  the  act  of  Parliament ;  what  is  the  act  that  is  not  to 
be  done.  Then,  when  you  have  ascertained  what  that  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
to  aid  or  abet  in  that,  to  nrocure  that,  to  assist  in  that,  and  so  on,  is  a  minor  offense 
against  the  same  statute,  out  it  does  not  create  a  new  and  different  one ;  and  I  own  I 
think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mistake  on  that  point,  and  much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  act  itseli;  and  the  attempt  to  do  it  being  put  into  different  categories.  I 
called  your  attention  very  early  tcKday  to  that  distmction.  I  said,  let  us  know  what 
we  are  to  understand  as  the  act  forbidden,  because  to  assist,  to  aid,  procure,  or  order 
and  so  on,  in  any  other  matter  than  that  which  is  forbidden,  is  no  offense  at  all ;  ana 
therefore  it  was  that  I  put  the  question  to  the  jury:  ''Do  von  believe  that  this  vessel 
was  intended  before  it  left  Liverpool  or  any  other  port  of  her  Mijesty's  dominions  to 
be  in  such  and  such  a  condition,  either  eijuipped  or  armed  t  because  .if  that  was  not 
intended,  then  all  the  assistance  and  so  on  is  nothing."  It  was  admitted  the  vessel  was 
not  completed.  I  said,  if  it  was  not  intended  to  put  the  vessel  into  a  condition  so  as  to 
commit  the  offense  which  the  act  was  made  to  prevent,  all  the  attempts  are  of  no 
importance. 

SIR  Hugh  Cairns.  I  should  beg  leave  to  illustrate  it  in  this  way  to  meet  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  argument  of  the  Crown,  intimated  in  the  words  I  have  read. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  ship  clearly  and  admittedly  unequipped,  unfitted,  and  unarmed, 
but  built  within  this  country. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  an  omission  in  a  part  of  my 
summing  up  which  seems  to  have  led  to  some  mistake.  I  think  the  late  attorney 
general  veiy  much  misunderstood  it,  but  everybody  who  read  it  with  the  smallest 
portion  of  candor  must,  I  think,  perceive  that  the  word  ''if"  has  been  left  out.    I  am 
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made  to  Bay  this:  "Becaase,  ^ntlemen,  I  mnst  say  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Alabama 
sailed  away  from  Liyerpool  without  any  arms  at  all,  merely  a  ship  in  ballaat,  unfamisfaed, 
anequipped,  unprepared,  and  her  arms  were  pnt  in  at  Terceira,  not  a  port  in  her  Mcgesty 'a 
dominions.  The  foreign  enlistment  act  is  no  more  yiolated  by  that  than  by  any 
other  indifferent  matt^  that  might  happen  aboat  a  boat  of  any  kind  whatever.'*  All 
that  was  prefixed  by  the  word  ''if." 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  Tes,  it  was  one  sentence  prefixed  by  the  word  ''if.'* 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  "I  mnst  say  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Alabama**  is  how  it 
should  be  read ;  and  I  think  that  no  person  reading  it  with  any  candor  would  sappoee 
that  I  had  taken  on  myself  to  say  that  the  Alabama  did  all  that,  because  I  knew  no- 
thing about  it ;  there  was  no  evidence  about  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  all  understood  your  lordship  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  very  obvious  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genbrai«  It  is  merely  a  clerical  error. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  It  is  correct  in  one  of  the  copies. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  If  I  had  Imown  that  it  had  appeared  in  either  copy,  I  certainly 
would  not  have  said  a  word  about  it ;  for  the  accuracy  of  the  report  is  really  highly 
praiseworthy. 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  Your  lordship  will  find  it  at  page  245*  of  the  smaller  copy. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Tour  lordship  will  remeinber  that  I  read  from  the  smaller 
copy  when  I  moved  for  the  rule. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairn&  Ton  will  see,  my  lord,  it  is  not  only  that  you  said  "if,'*  but  you 
said  "  if  it  were  true  that." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Tes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Now,  my  lords,  I  have  adverted  to  this  suggestion,  which  I  should 
hardly  think  was  gravely  made  by  my  Mend  in  moving  for  the  rule.  If  it  were,  all  I 
should  say  is  this,  that  the  case  I  understand  to  be  put  there  is  the  case  of  a  person 
laboring  upon  or  engaged  upon  those  things  which  are  to  become  the  equipments  of  a 
ship,  and  those  equipments  being  put  on  board  a  ship,  not  in  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
but  elsewhere.  1  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  wildest  proposition  that  ever  was 
contended  for  to  say  that  that  can  be  struck  at  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act  under 
those  words,  "  being  concerned  about  the  eouipping,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  being 
concerned  about  that  kind  of  equipping  whico,  if  ac&ally  perfected,  would  be  an  offense 
within  the  first  part  of  the  section,  namely,  equipping  in  a  warlike  manner  within  her 
Mi^esty's  dominions. 

Now,  I  said  that  I  would  ask  your  lordships  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been 
the  kind  of  argument  brought  to  bear  on  the  construction  of  this  statute  not  so  much 
in  court  as  out  of  court,  the  argument  which  is  conducted  by  putting  extreme  cases, 
and  I  am  now,  my  lords,  not  deuing  with  that  which  perhaps  may  be  called  the  more 
flexible  principle  of  international  law  generally,  but  with  the  strict  and  hard  words  of 
a  municipal  act  of  Parliament,  and  above  all,  ^I  need  hardly  remind  your  lordships  of 
that  which  is  obvious  on  the  ace  of  it,)  an  act  of  JParliament  creating  a  misdemeanor 
— a  novel  misdemeanor  which  was  never  before  the  subjeet  of  legislation,  and  not  only 
so,  but  an  act  of  Parliament  creating,  in  addition  to  the  misdemeanor,  a  forfeiture  of 
property  which  may  be  very  valnalue,  and  which,  in  one  reading  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, may  be  forfeited  occasionally  in  the  hands  of  a  person  entirely  innocent  of  any 
offense.  !But  even  on  the  ground  of  this  being  an  act  of  Parliament,  creating  a 
misdeameanor  it  would  have  to  be  constructed  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense 
of  the  words.  What  is  the  sort  of  extreme  case  put  to  test  the  applicability  of  this 
act  of  Parliament  f  I  wiU  take  the  case  which  was  repeated  to-day  by  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell  of  two  ships,  the  one  a  ship  destined  ultimately  to  be  equipped  out  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  tne  other  bearing  on  board  the  warlike  equipment  to  be  put  on  board 
the  first  ship,  the  two  lying  side  by  side  in  one  of  our  docks,  the  two  leaving  toother, 
sailing  togetner,  and  passing  together  out  of  the  neutral  territory,  and  then  lor  the 
extreme  case  supposing  this,  that  immediately  outside  the  neutral  ground  a  transfer  is 
made,  and  all  the  equipments  which  are  in  the  one  ship  are  put  mto  the  other,  and 
she  thereupon  becomes  an  equipped  ship  or  vessel  of  war.  Well,  it  is  said,  would  not 
this  be  an  evasion  of  the  act  of  Parliament  T  Now,  when  I  speak  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
I  certainl V  do  ask  vour  lordships  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning  of  an  evasion.  When 
I  speak  of  an  evasion  I  understand  it  to  be  the  avoiding  the  committing  an  offense 
laid  down  by  the  act  of  Parliament ;  and  why  a  man  dionld  be  punished  for  avoiding 
committing  the  offense  is  one  of  those  things  that  I  cannot  understand.  The  question 
is,  has  he  committed  the  offense  f  If  he  has  committed  the  offense,  let  him  be  punished ; 
but  if  not,  why  should  he  be  punished  for  avoiding  or  evading  the  commission  of  the 
offense?  Let  me  deal  with  an  argument  of  that  kind  in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be 
dealt  with,  namely,  by  putting  extreme  cases  to  test  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first 
place,  I  must  observe  that  this  is  a  practical  act  of  Parliament,  I  hope,  or  at  least  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  so,  and  the  extreme  case  which  is  supposed  is  not  a  practical 
case,  because  we  know  very  well  that  in  practice  it  would  be  an  operation  attended 

*See  page  189. 
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with  very  great  difllcalty  and  danger,  and  in  most  cases  not  possible  at  all  on  the  high 
seas  to  transfer  to  an  unequipped  vessel  the  equipments  destined  for  her  which  are  to 
be  put  out  of  another  vess^.  We  know  that  in  practice  an  operation  of  that  kind  must  be 
conducted  in  a  port,  and  persons  would  be  out  of  their  senses  to  attempt  to  conduct  the 
operation  on  the  high  seas,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  such  a  case  oould  be  found. 

Mr.  Bason  Bramwell.  Except  that  of  the  Alabama. 

Sib  Huoh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord;  that  was  in  port.  It  is  in  evidence  in  this  case, 
fortunately,  that  she  was  equipped  at  the  Azores. 

The  Attobnet  General.  Not  in  port. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  She  was  in  a  roadstead,  if  not  in  port.  If  she  was  not  in  a  port 
she  was  in  a  harbor  or  roadstead,  which  is  the  same  as  a  floating  dock.  However,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  the  Alabama,  and  the  view  of  the  attorney  general  on  the 
sabject  of  the  Alabama  too.  But  in  the  next  place,  I  say  that  this  is  matter  of  positive 
larwy  and  draw  the  line  as  sharply  as  you  please,  the  more  consistent  will  it  be  with  the 
construction  of  an  act  of  Parliament  of  this  kind,  which  is  to  fetter  and  restrain  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  create  a  misdemeanor  and  forfeiture,  to  hold  that  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn  sharply,  strictly,  clearly,  and  distinctly.  If  you  once  get  to  this,  that  there 
is  one  thing  on  one  side  of  a  line  and  another  thing  on  the  other,  that  is  exactly  the  way 
an  act  of  Parliament  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  treated.  There  ought  to  be  no  reasoning 
about  it ;  the  act  of  Parliament  ought  to  say  what  is  an  offense  and  what  is  not,  and  when 
you  get  at  that  by  legitimate  construction  you  must  observe  that  line,  and  you  are  not 
at  liberty  to  wander  into  pre-concelved  ideaa  as  to  what  the  spirit  of  the  legislature  might 
be,  and  say  that  the  words  are  intended  to  be  extended  to  meet  possible  cases,  because 
the  words  literally  do  not  meet,  or  do  not  deal  with  those  cases. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  In  other  woids.  Sir  Hugh,  there  is  no  equitable  construction  of 
an  act  of  Parliament  creating  a  cnme. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  There  is  none,  my  lords. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  assure  von  I  would  rather  hear  you  than  myself,  but  I  have 
a  thing  in  my  mind  that  I  should  luce  to  have  cleared  up.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as 
to  what  you  have  said  about  the  word  "  evading.''  I  remember  hearing  Liord  Cranworth 
say  that  It  was  rather  an  uncivil  way  of  speaking  to  say  that  a  person  had  evaded 
infringing  an  act  of  Parliament.  I  did  not  use  the  word  ''evade"  with  regard  to  this 
act  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Well,  there  is  another  thine.  You  say  there  is  a  line  to  be 
dra^^n.  I  ouite  agree  that  there  is  a  line  somewhere  to  be  drawn,  but  we  may  always  say 
this,  that  although  there  is  a  difficulty  in  saying  where  the  line  is  to  be  put,  certain 
cases  may  be  clearly  on  one  side,  and  that  tne  wrong  one.  But  it  might  be  said  that 
where  substantially  the  vessel  to  be  fitted  out  and  equipped  has  the  protection  of,  I  will 
not  say  the  pramditi,  but  the  protection  of  the  port  or  territory  of  the  neutral,  that 
practically  there  it  is  an  infhn^ment  of  this  act  of  Parliament,  although  the  final 
e^nipment  may  be  out  of  the  territory.  You  know  the  way  in  which  we  should  solve  that 
difficulty.  We  should  leave  it  to  the  jury,  and  say,  ''Substantially,  do  you  Und  that 
this  is  within  the  protection  of  the  neutral  territory  7"  and  the  Jury  might  answer,  that 
according  to  their  view  it  was  so.  How  far  that  would  extend  to — ^whether  one  ought 
to  leave  it  to  the  Jury— that  the  vessel  must  have  gone  three  miles,  or  whether  one 
onght  to  say  that  the  vessel  must  have  gone  one  hundred  miles,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that  it  would  be  a  correct  leaving  (I  do  not  say  it  is;  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  that.  I  ask,  would  it  be  a  correct  leaving)  to  say  to  a  Jury,  If  you  are  of  opinion 
that  substantially  it  was  within  the  territory,  or  under  the  protection  of  the  territory, 
or  within  the  influence  of  the  territory  of  the  neutral  that  this  tlidng  was  done,  that  then 
it  was  an  infringement  of  the  act.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  wtfuld  that  be  correct?  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  in  those  words,  but  in  any  form  of  expression  leaving  it  to  the  Jury 
to  say,  Do  you  find  that  substantially  it  was  by  means  of  the  territory  of  the  neutral 
that  thM  tning  was  done. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  will  tell  your  lordships  very  frankly,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
do  so,  what  occurs  to  me  upon  that  point.  I  apprehend  that  what  the  Jury  must  make 
up  their  mind  about  is  this,  what  is  the  equipment  t  Was  the  equipment  of  the  vessel 
the  preparation  in  the  workshops  of  the  port  of  this  or  that  thing,  afterward  to  be  put 
on  board  the  ship,  the  intention  being  all  along  that  they  never  should  be  put  on 
board  within  the  mnits  of  the  neutral  territory  T  Was  the  equipment  of  the  ship  the 
construction  within  the  workshops  of  the  port  of  those  articles  which  were  never  to 
be  put  on  board  within  the  dominions,  or  was  the  equipment  t^e  transfer  when  the 
ship  ban  passed  out  of  the  dominions  into  the  high  seas  or  some  other  place?  Which 
of  the  two  la  the  equipment?  They  cannot  both  be  equipments?  One  or  other 
mnst  be  the  equipment  in  question.  Can  it  be  said  that  we  fabrication  of  a  gun- 
carriage  in  a  workshop  in  the  neutral  port,  there  being  no  intention  to  put  that  gun- 
carriage  on  board  the  ship,  and  it  being  proved  that  there  was  no  intention  to  put  the 
carriage  on  board  the  ship  within  the  neutral  territory,  is  an  equipment  of  the  ship 
within  the  neutral  territory  ?    It  would  be  idle  to  say  so.    Then  can  tne  transfer  outside 
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of  the  nentral  territory,  however  easily  performed,  of  the  one  to  the  other,  be  an 
equipment  within  the  territory  f  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  say  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Bakon  Bramwicll.  May  the  ship  not  be  furnished?  Take  the  case  of  a  steam- 
tug  lashed  to  her  side,  and  towing  her  out,  and  the  steam-tug  having  on  board  the 
armament,  would  you  not  say  that  that  vessel  had  been  furnished  wiuiin  tbe  neutral 
territory? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  supposing  that,  becanse  it 
leads  me  to  one  of  the  cases  which  I  am  ^oing  to  put  to  your  lordships.  Supposing  it 
was  suggested  that  the  preparation  withm  the  dominions  of  an  armament  for  a  ship 
is  the  famishing  of  that  shi^  with  the  armament,  and  that  therefore  the  mere  prepa- 
ration is  sufficient,  there  bemg  no  intention  to  put  it  on  board  within  the  dominions ; 
that  is  the  case  your  lordship  supposes  ? 

Mr.  Barox  Bramwell.  Tes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Would  not  that  argument  equally  apply  if  the  armament  were 
provided  within  the  jurisdiction  for  the  ship  although  the  ship  herself  never  came 
within  the  jurisdiction ;  although  the  ship  was  lying  outside,  never  in  the  jurisdiction ; 
although  there  was  no  ship  to  be  forfeited,  attached,  or  arrested?  It  would  be  equally 
true  if  that  were  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  word  *'  furnish,''  if  you  found  the 
case  of  a  man  within  the  jurisdiction  furnishing,  preparing,  and  getting  ready  a  com- 
plete armament  for  a  ship  which  herself  never  came  into  the  jurisdiction  at  all.  It 
necessarily  requires  the  connection  of  the  two,  and  the  mode  in  which  that  connection 
must  take  place  is  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  terms  "  equip,*'  "  furnish,"  or  "  fit  out " 
a  ship,  the  whole  representing  a  work  to  be  performed  upon  the  ship.  The  ship  is  to 
be  seized  with  the  tackle  and  mmiture  which  belong  to  her  or  which  you  find  on  board 
the  ship  or  vessel,  and  the  whole  is  represented  as  a  work  done  within  the  dominions, 
and  wnich  would  enable  her  to  go  out  with  that  work  on  board. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwbll.  I  thiol:  I  might  say,  ''I  am  furnished  with  arms,''  and  if  a 

Eerson  were  to  ask,  "  Where  are  they  ?''  and  I  were  to  reply  "My  servant  is  here,  and 
e  has  ^ot  them,"  that  would  be  a  correct  expression,  but  it  would  not  be  a  correct 
expression  for  me  to  say,  "  My  servant  ia  coming  to  meet  me;  he  will  be  here  in  half 
an  hour,  and  I  am  furnished."  I  ou^ht  to  say,  "I  shaU  be  furnished."  A  vessel  leaves 
her  port  with  another  vessel,  carrying  the  arms  by  her  side.  I  ^uite  a^ree  as  to  the 
vessel  lying  outside  the  port.  Pray  do  not  suppose  I  have  any  opinion  about  the  mat- 
ter.   I  nave  not,  indeed. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  rather  think  your  lordship  would  not  be  of  that  opinion.    Yon 
are  kind  enough  to  put  the  case  for  me  to  consider,  but  what  I  desire  to  show  is  this : 
Let  us  disembarrass  the  case  of  that  which  has  the  aspect  of  producing  a  result,  in 
point  of  argument,  when  it  really  has  not.    Let  us  abandon  the  argument  or  the  idea 
of  the  ships  being  lashed  side  by  side,  for  that  can  make  no  difference.    I  will  take  the 
case  of  the  ship  I  supposed  bmlt  at  Southampton,  but  unequipped,  and  sailing  from 
Southampton.    It  tiuns  out  to  be  desirable  to  have  the  armament  of  that  ship  pre- 
pared at  Birmingham.    The  object  and  intention  of  every  one  is  proved  to  be  to  tow 
the  hull  of  the  snip  over  to  Brest,  to  ship  the  armament  at  Liverpool,  and  to  carry  it 
round  by  sea  to  Brest.    According  to  what  your  lordship  suggested  as  the  possible 
interpretation,  it  would  be  just  as  correct  to  say  in  that  case  that  that  ship  was  fur- 
nished with  the  armament  because  it  was  known  that  at  Birmingham  there  was  an 
armament  prepared  ultimately  to  be  brouffht  on  board  the  ship.    Just  as  your  lordship 
said  in  the  case  of  the  servant  vou  woiud  say  in  that  case^  Here  is  a  ^p  which  by 
license  of  expression  is  furnishea  with  an  armament,  that  is  to  say,,  an  armament  is 
constructed  which  is  ultimately  to  be  brought  round  to  some  place  and  to  be  put  on 
board.    But  could  it  be  contended  there  for  a  moment  that  in  the  words  of  this  act  of 
Parliament  the  preparation  of  that  armament  in  Birmingham,  which  never  is  to  touch 
the  ship  here,  but  which  is  to  go  to  Brest  for  the  purpose  of  being  furnished,  is  an 
equipping  within  the  misdemeanor  or  a  fitting  out  or  a  furnishing  or  an  arming  of  the 
ship  with  this  particular  intent,  creating  a  nusdemeanor.  and  leading  to  the  forfeiture 
of  tne  ship  or  vessel  with  furniture,  equipment,  and  tackle  and  apparatus  on  board. 
My  lords,  I  apprehend  that  the  case  is  not  bettered  at  all  if  in  place  of  taking  Birming- 
ham wo  take  the  case  of  an  armament  provided  and  put  on  a  ship,  the  ships  being  side 
by  side.    The  contact  of  the  two  is  the  thing  struck  at.    There  is  no  contact  or  equip- 
pmg  in  the  sense  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  unless  the  contact  is  made  out  to  occur 
within  the  jurisdiction. 

Then  I  ought  to  advert  to  another  matter  which  your  lordship  was  good  enough  to 
suggest,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  neutral  territory.  Now,  my  lords,  that  agaiu  is 
a  matter  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  as  a  test,  or  as  a  rule,  for  a  question 
to  be  put  either  to  a  jury  or  to  be  applied  to  tne  construction  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 
As  regards  a  country  like  England — an  island  state— of  course  Uiere  is  a  great  waste 
surrounding  her  of  open  sea  which  a  ship  has  io  traverse;  but  among  the  many  nations 
between  whom  this  act  would  have  to  be  applied,  it  might  well  be  that  a  state  was 
divided  from  another  merely  by  a  river,  and  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  in 
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practice  in  some  cases  of  a  belli|;eTent  having  the  opportnnity  of  that  waste  or  inter- 
vening space  in  which  a  ship  might  be  oaptiued  or  arrested.  And  yet  it  could  haidly 
be  said  tnat  a  work,  because  it  was  done  under  the  protection  of  neutral  territory,  was 
to  be  judged  of  in  a  manner  different  from  the  manner  in  which  we  should  judge  of  a 
work  done  passing  out  of  our  territory  into  the  hish  seas.  I  was  going  to  submit  to 
your  lordship  an  example  of  a  yery  sharp  and  hard  case  under  the  same  section.  Let 
me  take  the  alternative  about  delivering  commissions.  "  Or  shall  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  any  settlement,  colony,  territory, 
island,  or  place  belonging  or  subject  to  his  Mi^esty,  issue  or  deliver  any  conmiission 
for  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  as 
aforesaid,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guUtv  of  a  misdemeanor." 
You  may  say,  surely  it  is  a  most  extraormnary,  capricious,  and  whimsical  thing,  that  a 
natural-bom  subject  of  her  Mn^esty,  who  is  responsible  tor  his  acts  wherever  he  may 
be,  shall,  if  on  one  side  of  that  bne  which  constitutes  the  limits  of  her  Mtgesty's  domin- 
ions he  delivers  a  commission,  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor :  but  if  he  deMvers  the  same 
commission  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  he  is  perfectly  free,  and  not  culpable  in  any 
way  whatever.  Yet  so  it  is.  It  may  be  very  sharp,  but  that  is  the  offense.  There  is 
no  offense,  unless  you  prove  to  the  letter  that  it  is  done  within  the  jurisdiction,  just  as 
it  is  asserted  in  this  information  that  the  whole  of  the  equipment  took  place  within  the 
dominions  of  her  Mi^esty.  Again,  one  must  always  remember  that  tne  power  of  the 
belligerent  in  this  case  comes  up  to  just  as  sharp  a  rule  and  as  sharp  a  case  as  the  case 
I  have  supposed.  For  instance,  as  I  supposed  that  the  ship  unarmed  and  unequipped 
may  pass  oeyond  the  neutral  line,  and  tnen  be  equipped,  wneiever  the  equipment  may 
come  from,  so  I  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  and  assert  that  the  belligerent,  if  he  is  on 
the  watch — the  adverse  belligerent — may  brluff  his  ship  of  war  up  to  the  neutral  line, 
and  the  very  moment — ^the  very  inBtant---the  ship  which  is  to  be  equipped  passes  that 
line,  that  very  moment,  while  it  is  yet  unarmed  and  unequipped,  and  while  it  is  totally 
incapable  of  any  sort  or  kind  of  resistance,  the  belligerent  has  it  in  his  power,  having 
waited  there,  expecting  its  arrival,  to  arrest  it  when  it  comes,  and  take  it  while  defense- 
less. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwbll.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  can  tell  me  this.  I  should  imagine 
that  the  belligerent  ship  of  war  might  make  a  third  in  the  party  I  have  supposed,  and 
go  out  with  them.    The  twenty-four  hours'  start  would  not  apply  there. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairks.  No,  because  it  was  not  a  ship  of  war ;  the  twenty-four  hours'  start 
wonld  not  apply  in  that  case,  because  the  ship  going  out  unequipped  is  not  a  commis- 
sioned ship  of  war. 

Mr.  Baron  Brabcwell.  That  is  according  to  the  hypothesis  t 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  my  lord^  ex  hypotkeH,  Therefore  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
suggest  that  your  lordship's  question  is  not  entirely  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  that  it  might  not  become  a  party  of  three ;  the  rival  belligerent  goin^  out  in  the 
company  of  its  two  companions,  and  falling  upon  them  and  taking  possession  of  both 
of  them — taking  possession  of  the  one  because  she  had  contraband  of  war  on  board, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  other  because  it  x^as  a  ship  goinc  to  be  equipped  with 
those  articles  of  contraband,  and  therefore  being  contraband.  My  lords,  as  Iiiave  gone 
I>erhaps  out  of  any  argument  which  has  yet  been  suggested  on  the  other  side,  as  to 
these  extreme  cases,  I  might  take  notice  of  an  utterance  which  I  do  not  think  dropped 
from  the  attorney  genenu,  but  which  is  very  commonly  used,  and  which  perhaps  may 
find  utterance  in  this  court  before  the  argument  is  over,  about  the  intention  and  object 
in  all  these  cases  being  that  our  ports  uiould  not  be  used  as  arsenals  for  one  of  the 
belligerents.    Now  that  is  a  very  inaccurate  expression  also. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Sir  Hugh,  if  you  are  gainst  into  a  new  head  of  ar^pment  perhaps 
we  had  better  stop  hero,  as  my  brother  Bramwellis  about  to  retire,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
4  o'clock ;  there  is  a  considerable  want  of  light,  and  if  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  the  bar, 
we  shaJl  sit  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock  precisely  instead  of  half-past  10.    • 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  If  your  lordships  please. 

Lord  Chikf  Baron,  l  hope  that  is  convenient  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Attornst  General.  Most  convenient  to  all  of  us. 

Second  Day— Wednesday,  November  18,  1663. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lords,  the  question  which  I  was  taking  leave  to  consider  yes- 
terday when  your  lordships  acUoumed  was,  whether,  supposing  you  could  show  in  point 
of  evidence  that  there  b^ng  in  this  country  a  ship  wholly  unarmed  and  wholly  une- 
quipped, it  cotdd  be  proved  that  there  was  a  certain  equipment  and  a  certain  armament 
prepared  and  made  ready  for  that  ship,  and  as  it  were  ear-marked,  set  apart  in  some 
store  or  repository ;  and  supposinj^  at  the  same  time  yon  had  conclusive  and  distinct 
evidence  that  there  was  no  intention  to  put  that  equipment  or  armament  on  board  in 
this  country,  but.  on  the  contranr,  that  the  intention  throughout  was  to  put  it  on  board 
out  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  whel&er  that  would  be  an  equipment  or  a  furnishing  or 
a  fitting  out  or  arming  of  the  ship  within  the  act  of  Parliament.    My  lords,  that  was  a 
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qnestion  pnt  by  way  of  snggestion  by  Mr.  Baron  Bramwall,  to  which  I  was  addresain  j; 
nyBelf.  Now,  before  I  part  -from  that,  in  addition  to  what  I  remarked  yesterday  by 
way  of  argument,  I  wonid  aek  your  lordships  to  test  that  question  in  this  way.  Suppose 
that  an  indictment  under  this  act  were  framed  under  such  circumstances,  an  indictment 
with  reference  to  the  arming  of  the  ship,  of  course  jou.  would  be  obliged  to  allege  that 
the  person  indicted  did,  within  her  Mi^esty's  dominions,  arm  a  ship  or  vessel  orsuch  a 
name  with  the  intent  which  is  mentioned  in  the  act  of  Parliament ;  how  would  that  be 
supported  f  Would  it  be  supported  by  proof  of  this  kind ;  not  that  there  was  any  arm- 
ament put  on  board  the  vessel,  but  that  there  was  a  particular  store  or  repository  in 
her  Migeety's  dominions  witlyin  which  there  had  been  prepared  and  set  apart  a  certain 
armament  destined  for  the  ship;  but  the  evidence  showing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
intention  was  to  put  that  armament  on  board,  not  within  her  Migesty's  dominions,  bat 
without  f  My  lords,  I  apprehend  that  the  answer  to  that  indictment<would  be,  '*  That 
is  not  an  arming  of  the  ship ;  you  have  £uled  in  the  allegation  which  you  have  made." 
If  that  is  so  witn  regard  to  armament,  it  would  be  so  wiui  regard  to  equipment,  and  it 
would  be  so  with  regard  to  furnishing  or  fitting  out.  In  truth,  let  us  take  common 
language  as  our  guide  upon  the  subject.  I  allege  that  a  man  iumished  a  house.  Is 
that  alhigation  proved,  in  i>oint  of  fact,  if  I  show  that  the  house  has  not  and  never  had 
a  particle  of  furniture  in  it,  but  that  a  person  went  and  ordered  furniture  to  be  made, 
and  had  it  prepared,  and  had  it  set  apart  in  some  repository  with  the  view  to  furnish 
the  house  at  a  ftiture  time  and  under  different  circumstances  t  And  your  lordships 
will  observe  how  far  the  argument  which  I  am  combating  would  have  to  go,  because, 
if  the  argument  were  a  sound  one,  it  would  be  equally  an  oifense  within  the  act  of  Par- 
liament to  show  that  there  had  been  within  her  Miyesty^s  dominions  an  armament  or 
an  e(]^uipment  prepared  for  a  ship  which  was  never  within  her  Majesty's  dominions  at 
all ;  It  would  be  equaUy  true  to  aver  that  A.  B.  anned,  or  equipped,  or  furnished,  or 
fitted  out  a  ship. 
Lord  Chief  Babon.  Or  attempted  to  do  so. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Or  attempted  to  do  so ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  could  show  that  the 
ship  being  without  the  dominions,  and  never  having  been  within  them,  or  intended  to 
be  brought  within  them,  A.  B.  had  prepared  or  attempted  to  prepare  a  certain  armament 
or  equipment  with  the  view  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions  and  put  on 
board  that  ship. 

But,  my  lords,  I  would  also  observe  that^  although  it  is  extrem^  convenient  and 
useful  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  the  true  construction  of  an  act  of  Parliament  of  this 
kind,  to  deal  with  a  case  such  as  I  have  suggested,  and  to  consider  how  the  law  would 
be,  your  lordships  must  also  bear  in  mind  tiiat  there  is  no  suggestion  and  no  evidence 
in  this  case  (and  this  I  undertake  to  show  when  I  come  to  dealwith  the  evidence  as  to 
the  Alexandra)  that  there  was  any  armament  or  equipment,  or  any  furniture  or  fitting 
out,  other  than  what  appeared  upon  the  ship  herselL  Of  course  I  except  the  matter 
with  regard  to  the  guns,  which  I  told  your  lordships  yesterday  was  ultimately  given 
up  at  the  trial,  although  originally  alleged  by  the  attorney  general ;  but  over  and  above 
that,  there  was  no  suggestion  that  thefe  was  any  kind  of  armament  or  equipment  away 
firom  the  "Vessel,  prepared  for  her,  different  from  that  found  on  board,  if  any  was  found 
on  board. 

My  lords,  I  also  should  observe,  in  speaking  of  the  extreme  cases  which  were  pnt  by 
way  of  testing  the  construction  of  the  act,  that  I  was  about,  when  the  court  rose,  to  call 
your  lordships'  attention  to  a  phrase  very  often  used,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  not 
been  used  in  the  course  of  this  trial.  Some  persons  who  take  strong  views  as  to  cases 
of  this  kind  say  that  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  the  ports  of  this  country 
should  be  turned  into  arsenals  or  used  as  arsenals  for  one  of  the  belligerent  powers. 
Now,  if  that  is  properly  understood,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the  expression. 
If  it  means  that  you  shall  not  use  one  of  our  ports  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  board 
a  ship  a  warlike  equipment,  I  agree  to  the  term ;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  designate  any- 
thing more  than  that,  I  entirely  object  to  it;  because  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  according  to  the  popular  meaning  of  those  words,  the  law,  whether  ri|^t  or  wrong, 
is  such  that  you  may  practically  turn  our  ports  into  arsenals  for  one  of  the  belligereut 
powers.  There  is  notning  whatever  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  law  of  this  country  to 
prevent  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  for  instance^  employing  or  using  a  manufactory 
of  arms  in  one  of  our  ports  with  the  view  of  shipping  those  arms  afterward.  There  is 
not  anything  that  I  know  to  prevent  a  belligerent  power  having  a  manufactory  of  arms 
in  any  seaport  of  this  kingdom,  such  as  the  government  of  this  country  have  at  Wool- 
wich, and  makinjg^  guns  and  making  small  fire-arms,  and  making  shot  and  sliells  on  a 
large  and  extensive  scale,  and  afterward  putting  tiiose  guns  and  ammunition  on  board 
a  freighted  ship  and  sending  them  to  a  foreign  port,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  liability 
of  being  captured  as  contraband  goods;  but  so  far  as  making  an  arseniU,  or  making  a 
manufactory  of  arms  in  our  ports,  or  near  our  ports,  is  concerned,  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try is  so  that  it  may  be  done,  and  in  practice  something  very  like  it  is  done  every  day. 
My  lords,  in  the  case  of  the  American  act  of  Couffress  there  were  the  decisions  to  which 
I  took  leave  to  call  your  lordships'  attention,  which  were  available  for  our  instruction 
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and  information  as  rejparda  the  law  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  having  gone 
tluongh  the  observations  which  I  had  to  make  upon  the  constmction  of  onr  English 
act,  I  am  not  able  to  sapply  yonr  lordships  with  any  judicial  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  construction  of  that  act  in  this  country.  The  fact  is,  as  has  been  stated,  I 
Delieve,  on  both  sides  of  this  case,  and  I  believe  it  is  accurate  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
there  never  has  been  an  instance  in  this  oountiy  where  any  judicial  constructioa  has 
been  put  ux>on  this  act  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  My  brother  Martin  intimated  to  us  that  he  recollected  perfectly 
well  a  case  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Coltman. 

8iR  Hugh  Cairns.  That  was  the  case  of  a  Sicilian  ship-— Granatelli's  case. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gjenebal.  We  have  a  note  of  the  summing  up  in  that  ease.  I  cannot 
aay  much  about  its  authenticity,  for  it  does  not  come  from  a  source  which  the  courts  are  in 
the  habit  of  looking  at.;  but  if  it  be  accurate,  it  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  the 
learned  judge  upon  that  occasion-r— - 

Mr.  IiOCKK.  I  have  it  from  the  Times  newspaper,  my  lord.  * 

Mr.  Baron  Channxu^  Lord  Chelmsford  was  the  attorney  general  of  the  day,  I  think ; 
he  was  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Locke.  There  is  a  frill  report  of  that  case  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  Gth  of 
July,  1849.  I  do  not  know  whetiier  your  lordships  wUl  pay  attention  to  a  report  of 
that  kind,  but  it  seems  very  accurately  done,  and  there  is  the  summing  up  of  Mr. 
Justice  Coltman.  I  should  also  teU  your  lordships  that  Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  on  the 
bench  at  the  central  criminal  court  along  with  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  upon  that  occasion, 
and  there  is  one  very  important  observation. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  circumstance  of  a  learned 
judge  being  present  has  very  little  to  do  with  his  opinion  about  the  matter.  Unless 
m  oases  of  very  serious  importanee,  there  are  seldom  two  Judges  present  in  the  same 
court.    That  is  for  the  pubhc  oonvenienee. 

Mr.  Locke.  The  case  occupied  no  less  than  four  days  in  being  tried ;  and  on  the  one 
side  was  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  and  on  the  other  Sir  Fitzf oy  KeUy,  besides  other 
counsel. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  employ  a  short-hand 
writer;  whether  they  did  so  at  that  time  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Locke.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  The  report  frimished  by  that  short-hand  writer  is  not  a  full 
report  of  the  case;  that  is  to  say^  of  the  speeches  of  counsel;  but  all  poiots  of  law 
ruled  are  taken  notice  of;  and  it  is  printed  by  some  bookseller  in  Chanceiy  Lane,  who 
publishes  it.  It  comes  out  quarterly  or  monthly,  and  copies  of  that  work  are  sent  to 
the  Judges.  Whether  that  practice  existed  at  the  time  when  the  case  now  referred  to 
was  tried  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  if  it  did,  we  can  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  Locke.  I  can  toll  your  lordship  exactly  what  the  practice  was  at  that  tune,  and 
aa  it  now  is.  A  short-hand  writer  is  enmloyed  by  the  corporation,  and  copies  are  sent 
to  all  the  members  of  the  corporation;  I  do  not  know  whether  to  the  judges  or  not. 

Mr  Baron  Channell.  Yes,  they  are  sent  to  the  judges. 

Mr.  Locke.  That  short-hand  writer  merely  takes  down  the  evidence ;  there  are  no 
objections  by  the  counsel  taken  down,  nor  any  ai^nmsnts,  nor  any  summing  up  of  the 
judges;  it  is  simply  the  evidence.  I  nave  that  book,  if  your  loidships  like  to  consult 
it;  but  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  points  taken,  nor  any  summing  up,  I  consulted 
the  Times  newspaper  as  the  best  m^ium  that  I  could  adopt,  and  there  I  found  a  very 
long  report,  during  four  days,  and  one  or  two  objections  wliich  were  taken ;  one  by  Sir 
FitzBoy  Kelly,  which  bears  directly  upon  this  question,  which  was  overruled  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coltman;  and  likewise  the  summing  of  the  judge;  it  is  not  given  at  very  great 
length. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Perhaps  my  learned  friend  will  allow  us  to  see  the  note,  valeat 
quantum^  which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain.  I  recollect,  my  lord,  proceedings  which 
took  place  on  the  subject  elsewhere. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  not  usual  in  this  court,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  court  to  refer 
to  the  report  of  a  trial  in  a  newspaper. 

&R  Hugh  Cairns.  No  doubt,  my  lord,  that  would  be  very  inconvenient,  and  I  do  not 
propose  it  at  present. 

Lord  Chibv  Baron.  The  only  use  which  I  can  make  of  it  is  this,  that  my  brother 
Martin,  who  was  present  at  the  triid,  should  be  furnished  with  the  newspaper  report  to 
refresh  his  recollection,  and  if  he  could  report  to  us  anything  which  was  decided,  it 
might  be  useful.    I  think  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  could  apply  it. 

§JR  Hugh  Cairns.  My  learned  friends  who  are  with  me  will  look  at  what  we  have 
got ;  but  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  recollect  very  well  proceedings  which  took  place 
elsewhere  with  regard  to  ^e  ship  in  question,  and  with  regard  to  those  who  had 
chartered  her,  who  were  gentlemen  oi  the  name  of  Granatelli  and  Prince  Scalia, 
who  were  taking  part  in  the  warlike  proceedings  against  the  government  of  the  Kiuff 
of  Maples  over  mcily  at  that  time ;  and  according  to  my  recollection  of  the  facts  which 
took  place,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  (whether  there  were  arms  on  board  or  not. 
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'I  do  not  know)  that  the  ship  was  fitted  ont  as  a  ship  for  warlike  porpoees  in  this 
ooontry.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  ever  disputed.  However,  we  shall  see  if  any 
information  can  be  had  upon  tliat  case ;  bat  the  result  of  the  trial  was,  that  those 
who  were  accused  were  ac<]^uitted,  and  the  matter  then  came  to  an  end ;  the  Crown 
did  not  take  the  coarse  which  they  have  done  here  of  moving  for  a  new  trial. 

My  lordsj  apart  from  that  case,  which  I  do  not  think  will  be  found  to  bear  at  all  upon 
the  law  which  is  here  to  be  determined,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  case  which  has  arisen, 
or  in  the  course  of  which  a  Judicial  construction  has  been  put  in  this  country  upon  this 
act  of  Parliament.  My  loxds,  that  is  itself  a  veiy  remarkable  circumstance,  and  I  will 
ask  your  lordships  to  Dear  it  in  mind  throughout  this  case.  It  is  now  seventy  years 
since  the  American  act  of  Congress  was  pasmd;  it  is  upward  of  forty  years  since  the 
English  act  of  Parliament  was  passed;  and  that  is,  I  take  leave  to  say,  a  very  remark- 
able drcumstanoe.  Occasions  must  have  arisen,  I  should  say,  in  the  Untted  Stat-es 
repeatedly,  and  in  this  country  also  more  than  once,  where  you  would  have  found  in- 
stances of  ships  convertible  into  ships  of  war,  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  used 
for  ships  of  war,  taking  tJieir  origin  either  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  while  a  neu- 
tral power,  or  in  ports  of  this  country  while  a  neutral  power,  and  leaving  those  ports 
without  warlike  equipments;  instances  must  have  occurred  again  and  aeain  in  which 
those  ships  mifi^ht  have  been  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  under  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  if  it  ever  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  person  tlutt  proceedings  could  be  taken 
in  a  case  where  you  had  not  the  warlike  equipment  on  board  the  ship. 

My  lords,  in  the  absence  of  decision  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  altogether  improper 
to  refer  to  what  we  have  as  matter  of  histbiy  in  this  country  of  cases  in  which  proceed- 
ings were  not  taken — cases  which  were  the  subject  of  discussion  and  of  consideration, 
ai^  in  which  no  proceedings  of  the  kind  took  place.    My  lords,  I  took  leave  (and  the 
lord  chief  baron  perhaps  may  have  a  recollection  of  the  circumstuice)  to  mention,  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  a  case  which  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this  country, 
which  was  commonly  called  the  Terceira  affair.    That  occurred,  I  believe,  about  the 
year  1830.    So  fsr  as  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  or  refer  to  it  now,  the  case  was  this: 
It  was  at  the  time  at  which  warlike  proceedings  were  taking  place  between  those  who 
supported  Don  Miguel  and  those  who  supported  the  Queen  of  Portugal ;  and  in  the 
course  of  those  wariike  proceedings  there  came  to  Plymouth,  in  this  country,  a  certain 
number  of  Portuguese  refugees.    They  got  a  ship,  and  they  left  Plymouth  in  that  ship, 
and  sailed  for  Terceira;  and  there  was  exported  from  this  country  to  Terceira  m 
another  ship  a  quantity  of  arms  and  warlike  equipments,  ammunition,  and  so  on;  and 
those  articles  so  exported  firom  this  country  were  subsequently  transferred  into  the  ship 
which  had  gone  with  the  refugees  from  Plymouth  to  Terceira.    The  government  of 
this  country  (rightly  or  wronsly  we  have  not  to  decide)  seemed  very  much  annoyed  at 
this,  and  they  took  a  step  which  was  greatly  the  subject  of  censure  at  the  time,  in 
the  waters  of  Terceira,  the  waters  of  another  power;  they  ^ve  directions  to  our  ships 
of  war  there  to  intercept  and  to  fire  ui>on  one  of  those  ships  which  had  gone  so  out. 
The  matter  became  the  subject  of  great  controversy  in  England,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
government  this  allegation  was  made.    It  was  said  on  tne  part  of  the  government, 
**  Snp])08e  all  that  is  stated  to  be  the  case— suppose  that  our  ships  did  fire  upon  those 
refugees  in  the  waters  of  Terceira,  still  while  they  were  in  this  country  they  committed 
a  breach  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  made  themselves  liable  to  capture  and  to  de- 
tention, because,  altnough  they  did  not  put  their  armament  on  board  the  ship  in  which 
they  left  this  country,  they  sent  it  out  in  another  ship  with  the  view  and  intention  of 
afterward  transferring  it  into  their  own  ship  and  incorporating  the  two."    Of  course, 
if  that  had  been  the  case  even,  it  would  not  have  Justified  an  attack  upon  them  in  the 
dominions  of  another  power,  because  we  could  not  seize  within  the  dominions  of  another 
power  a  ship  for  a  breach  of  our  own  foreign  enlistment  act.    But  what  I  want  to  ask 
your  lordships'  attention  to  is  the  manner  in  which  that  doctrine  was  received,  when 
it  was  put  forward,  by  those  who  certainly  were  no  mean  authorities  upon  what  was 
the  power  of  the  government  in  this  country  with  regard  to  an  act  like  the  foreign 
enlistment  act.    Mr.  Huskisson  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the 
passing  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  of  one  the  supporters  of  the  policy  of  it  in 
general,  for  he  was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Canning.    Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  we  find  from  the  report  of  his  speech  in  YoL  III  of  his  speeches,  at  page  559,  said 
this :  **  It  might  be  supposed  from  my  right  honorable  friend's  remarics  that  during  the 
fifteen  years  we  have  been  at  peace,  our  neutrality  had  never  before  been  violated.    Has 
my  right  honorable  friend  then  forgotten  the  repeated  complaints  made  by  Turkey,  and 
has  he  forgotten  that  to  these  complaints  we  constantly  replied, '  We  will  preserve  our 
neutrality  within  our  dominions,  but  we  will  go  no  further  f    Turkey  did  not  under- 
stand our  explanation,  and  thought  we  might  summarily  dispose  of  Lord  Cochrane  and 
those  other  subjects  of  his  Mi^esty  who  were  assisting  the  Greeks.    To  its  remonstrances 
Mr.  Canning  replied,  (and  my  right  honorable  friend,  being  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, must  oe  considered  to  be  a  party  to  his  opinions :)  'Arms  may  leave  this  country  as 
matter  of  merchandise;  and  however  strong  the  general  inconvenience,  the  law  does 
not  interfere  to  stop  them.    It  is  only  when  the  elements  of  armaments  are  combined 
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that  they  come  within  tho  pnrview  of  the  law,  and  if  that  combination  does  not  take 
place  until  they  have  left  this  country,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them.'  Those 
were  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  extended  the  doctrine  t<o  steam  vessels  and  yachts 
that  might  afterward  be  converted  into  vessels  of  war,  and  they  appear  quite  con- 
sistent with  tho  acknowledged  law  of  nations.''  Now.  my  lords,  this  is  not  the  mere 
statement  of  opinion  of  Mr.  Hnskisson.  K  it  were,  of  course  it  would  be  entitled  to 
respect,  and  nothing  more.  This  is  the  statement  of  a  public  act  done  by  a  minister  of 
this  country  in  the  administratipn  of  the  affairs  of  this  country  and  in  the  dealings 
between  this  country  and  foreign  powers.  This  is  a  statement  made  by  a  x>er8on  who 
had  been  a  minister  at  the  time  of  which  he  spoke,  of  a  complaint  which  had  been 
made  by  Turkey  at  the  time  when  Lord  Cochrane  was  engaged  in  one  of  those  expedi- 
tions in  which,  in  his  early  life,  he  was  engaged.  Turkey  complained  that  that  was 
being  done.  Turkey  complained  of  the  export  of  arms,  and  ships  leaving  the  country, 
though  not  armed ;  and  the  answer  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  nave  been  made  by  B&. 
Canning  is  this :  '*  It  is  only  when  the  elements  of  armaments,  are  combiued,  that  they 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  and  if  that  combination  does  not  take  place  until 
they  h|kve  left  this  country,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them."  Now,  those 
clearly  were  cases  where,  if  the  doctrine  now  to  be  put  forward  had  been  considered  to 
be  the  true  exposition  of  this  act  of  Parliament,  there  would  have  been  a  right  to  inter- 
fere on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  we  may  presume  that  proceedings  would  have 
been  taken  to  prosecute  those  ships. 

My  lords,  so  much  tor  that,  which  is  one  of  the  instances  which  we  have  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  had,  if  they  thought  lit,  to  put  in  force  this  act  of  Parliament. 
I  now  come  to  two  instances  much  more  modem  and  coming  close  to  the  present  time ; 
I  mean  those  cases  which  have  been  mentioned  already  in  tne  course  of  this  trial,  and 
mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the  moving  of  the  rule  before  your  lordships,  namely, 
the  cases  of  the  Oreto  and  the  Alabama.  I  will  take  leave  to  say,  in  the  Urst  place, 
that  I  hope  my  learned  friends  who  appear  here  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  will  not 
suppose  that  I  am  going  to  do  anything  so  foolish  as  to  frame  any  argument  ad  homhtemf 
witn  reference  to  anything  which  they  may  have  said  or  done  upon  the  subject,  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  now  appear  here  as  counsel  for  the  Crown.  I  wish  to  speak 
of  the  cases  of  the  Oreto  and  the  Alabama  as  if  those  cases  hod  occurred  twenty  years 
ago,  and  were  simply  matters  of  history;  and  if  I  refer  to  the  words  of  individuals  at 
au,  I  wish  to  refer  to  them  merely  as  indicating  the  course  of  action  which  was  taken 
with  reference  to  those  ships  upon  this  act  of  Parliament.  I  desire  to  frame  no  other 
argument  than  that.  The  cases  themselves  have  now  become  matters  of  history.  We 
find  the  whole  record  of  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  them  already  printed  in  the 
new  edition  of  Mr.  W|;ieaton's  book  on  International  Law.  The  case  of  the  Oreto  was 
simply  this.  She  was  a  ship  built  in  Liverpool.  8he  left  Liverpool  unarmed,  and 
without  any  warlike  e<inipments.  She  was  afterward  armed  and  equipped  for  warlike 
purposes,  and  became  in  the  result  a  ship  in  the  employment  of 'one  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  the  confederate  government. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Where  do  those  facts  appear,  so  that  the  court  can  take  jadicial 
cognizance  of  them  ? 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  My  lord,  they  appear  in  the  evidence,  ixf  this  case,  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  whose  evidence  I  shall  have  to  refer  to.  One  €f£  the  witnesses  states  that 
he  was  on  board  one  of  the  ships  himself,  and  he  speaks  of  his  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If,  my  lords,  it  be  material,  (I  do  not  know  whether  my 
learned  friend  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it  or  not,)  I  may  mention,  thongh  any  judgment 
which  may  have  been  formed  in  those  cases  by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  is  utterly 
immaterial  to  your  lordships  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  were 
of  opinion  that  there  was  evidence  to  establish  an  intention. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  learned  inend  is  now  arguing  the  case. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  stated  what  you  put  as  the  fiicts. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  stating  the  matter  upon  my  own  authority;  if  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  evidence,  or  by  materials  to  which  I  can  legitimately  refer,  mj 
learned  friend  will  have  an  opportunity  of  controverting  it ;  but  my  learned  friend  is 
now  arguing  the  case. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  learned  friend  is  stating  what  he  calls  a  historical 

£Mt. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  object  to  my  learned  friend's  intermption. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  object  to  the  statement  of  what  is  not  in  the  record  for 
the  purpose  of  this  argument. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  must  say  that  I.  have  some  doubt  whether  much  light  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject  which  we  are  discussing  by  anything  which  belongs  to  the 
Oreto  or  the  Alabama. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  will  state  to  your  lordships  exactly  the  view  which  I  wish  to 
present  of  those  cases,  and  the  use  which  I  desire  to  make  of  them.  Of  course,  if  we  had 
JudicisJ  decisions  here  to  refer  to  upon  the  construction  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  they 
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would  bo  that  which  we  should  look  to  first,  and  would  probably  be  those  inattezs  bj 
which  your  lordships  would  be  guided.  There  are  noue:  and  it  is,  I  apprehend, 
legitimate  in  the  next  place  to  look  at  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  this 
country,  and  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  executive  of  this  country, 
with  reference  to  cases  in  pari  conditione  with  what  is  said  to  be  the  case  now 
before  your  lordships.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate  course  to  take,  especially 
when  you  find  that  there  has  been  an  absence  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  forty  years 
of  cases  analogous  to  the  present  under  this  act  of  Parliament.  In  that  point  of  yiew 
I  was  about  to  refer  to  the  cases  of  the  Oreto  and  the  Alabama;  and  if  there  be  any 
dispute  about  the  facts  I  desire  to  do  no  more  than  this — to  take  the  statements  made  on 
behalf  of  those  who  were  advising  the  Crown  and  acting  for  the  Crown  at  the  time 
when  tJiey  were  justifying  their  conduct,  and  the  course  which  they  pursued  with 
reeard  to  the  Oreto  and  the  Alabama.  If  it  were  necessary  to  refer  to  it,  there  is  evidence 
with  regard  to  those  ships,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  it  if  there  be  anv  dispute 
about  it.  I  w^  take  the  statements  of  those  to  whose  words  I  am  going  to  reier.  Now 
it  is  in  that  point  of  view  that  I  observe  first  upon  the  case  of  the  Oreto.  This  is  the 
statement  which  I  find  made  in  Parliament  by  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  with 
regard  to  the  Oreto,  and  it  will  be  a  statement,  I  think,  bearing  directly  upon  the  view 
taken  of  the  construction  of  the  act  of  Parliament.    "  The  Oreto,'^  says  the  solicitor 

feneral,  in  Parliament,  upon  the  11th  of  March  of  this  year,  '*  was  made  the  subject  of 
ue  representation  only  once  before  she  left  this  country,  because  she  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  22d  of  March,  clandestinely,  as  did  the  Alabama ;  and  it  was  only  on 
that  same  day  that  a  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Lord  Russell, 
which  might  have  led  to  her  detention  if  she  had  not  gone.    On  the  18th  of  February 
the  first  and  only  previous  infoxmation  communicated  to  our  government  was  given  by 
Mr.  Adams;  he  stated  a  case  which  clearly  called  for  inquiry.     Accordinglj",  the 
commissioners  of  customs  were  directed  to  make  an  inquiry ;  they  did  so,  and  on  the 
23d  of  February  they  reported  that  circumstances  worthy  of  credit  tended  to  show 
that  the  Oreto  was  going,  or  at  all  events  was  credibly  represented  to  be  going,  to  Italy, 
and  not  to  America,  and  not  a  particle  of  evidence  had  been  offered  to  the  contrary; 
i^e  was  not  then  fitted  for  the  reception  of  ^ns,  and  had  nothing  on  board  but  coals 
and  ballast.    There  was.  consequently,  nothing  to  justify  her  detention — nothing  but 
vague  rumors  and  suspicions.    No  further  representation  was  made,  and  the  Oreto  sailed 
on  the  22d  of  March.    What  then  happened  T    Tlie  circumstances  of  her  departure,  and 
the  contemporaneous  representation  made  by  Mr.  Adapis  to  our  government,  made  it 
probable  that  she  was  really  intended  for  the  Confederate  States,  and  tbat  our  oflicers 
had  been  imposed  upon.    Still  the  case  was  not  clear ;  there  was  nothing  proved  to 
have  been  done  in  England  which  a  court  of  law  would  certainly  have  construed  as  a 
violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.    Nevertheless,  our  government  immediately 
sent  orders  to  Nassau,  where  she  waa  understood  to  have  gone,  and  when  she  arrived 
there  she  was  watched.    Upon  the  appearance  of  a  delivery  of  stores,  which  appeared 
to  be  munitions  of  war,  into  the  Oreto  while  in  our  waters,  though  it  was  doubtfol, 
and  it  was  €[uestionable  whether  the  evidence  would  prove  sufficient,  still,  to  show 
our  good  faith,  we  strained  a  point,  and  acting  upon  this  evidence,  the  Oreto  was 
seized.    What  was  the  result  f    She  was  tried  and  acquitted."    Now  my  observation 
upon  that  is  this :  Here  is  a  statement  that  the  Oreto  left  Liverpool;  that  at  the  time 
she  left  Liverpool  she  hfid  no  warlike  equipment  on  board,  but  of  course,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  she  was  prepared  and  able  to  sail  away  from  Liverpool.    She 
came  to  Nassau ;  she  was  still  withm  our  jurisdiction.    Before  she  came  to  Nassau  it 
had  become  clear  that  she  was  not  going  to  Italy,  where  she  had  been  said  to  be 
going  originally :  the  circumstances  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  a 
case  made  that  she  was  going  to  be  employed  by  the  confederate  power.    What  is  the 
course  taken f    Do  they  say  "The  mere  fact  that  she  was  able  to  sail  away  horn 
Liverpool,  the  mere  fact  that  she  had  on  board  those  appliances  which  would  enable 
her  to  sail  from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  although  she  had  no  warlike  equipment  on  board, 
will  be  enough,  when  coupled  with  the  int^t  to  be  employed  in  a  particular  way  of 
which  we  now  have  evidence  f ''    Nothing  of  the  sort.    The  gravamen  of  the  charge  is 
that  she  took  in  munitions  of  war  while  in  the  waters  of  Nassau.    I  desire  to  put  it  no 
further  than  it  ought  properly  to  be  put.    I  say  that  that  is  clearly  a  statement  that  the 
view  taken  by  those  wno  took  proceeding  against  the  Oreto  was,  that  short  of  something 
which  could  be  called  a  warlike  preparation  they  could  not  institute  proceedings  a/^ainst 
the  ship ;  that  there  was  nothing  which  amounted  to  a  warlike  preparation  until  she 
came  into  the  waters  of  Nassau ;  and  it  was  in  respect  of  that  preparation  that  she 
was  seized. 

Now  the  case  of  the  Alabama  was  dealt  with  at  the  same  time,  and  the  facts  respecting 
it  I  am  willing  to  take  in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Was  the  Oreto  tried  at  Nassau  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cau^ ns.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  she  was  acquitted.  ' 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Before  what  court  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cau{NS.  Before  one  of  our  courts  there. 
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Mr.  Attorxky  Qeneral.  The  admiralty  court. 

Sir  Hugh  Caibns.  The  vieo-admiralty  coort. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Whatever  it  be  worth,  one  would  thtuk  that  there  must  be 
some  direction  by  the  presiding  Judge  there  upon  the  matter. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairxs.  Very  possibly,  my  lord.  She  was  tried  and  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  There  seems  to  have  beeu  a  difficulty  there  in  finding  evidence 
of  intent. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  t&e  point  which  I  am  now  submitting  to  the 
oouit  is  this.  Of  course  the  evidence  of  the  intent  was  supposed  to  exist  when  she  was 
tried  at  Nassau.  There  were  two  things  to  which  of  course  the  evidence  would  be 
directed ;  the  one  would  be  the  acts  done  with  regard  to  the  ship — I  mean  as  to  her 
eqni|>ment ;  the  other  would  be  the  intent  with  which  those  acts  were  done.  I  agree 
that  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  intent  till  she  got  to  Nassau  ^ 
but  then,  assuming  there  was  evidence  of  the  intent,  there  were  acts  of  equipment  done 
at  Liverpool  which  were  sufficient,  if  anything  short  of  a  warlike  equipment  were  suf- 
ficient ;  whereas  it  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  proceed  against  tiie  ship,  not  for 
what  was  done  upon  her  at  Liverpool,  but  with  regard  to  what  was  done  at  Nassau, 
namely,  putting  munitions  of  war  on  board. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Alabama,  I  find  in  the  same  statement  this :  '*  Were  our  gov- 
ernment wrong  in  not  seizing  the  vessel?  The  circumstances  disclosed  in  a  case  tried 
before  Justice  Story  "  (that  is  the  case  of  the  Independencia,  to  which  I  referred  yester- 
day) ''were  so  far  exacfcl}''  the  same  as  those  wiiich  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Alabama'' 

Mr.  Attornsy  General.  Will  you  read  a  little  earlier? 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  will  read  jfrom  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph :  "On  the  let  of 
July,  the  commissioners  made  their  report  to  Lord  Russell;"  (that  is,  the  commissioners 
of  customs;^  "they  said  it  was  evident  the  slitp  was  a  ship  of  war.  It  was  believed, 
and  not  denied,  that  she  was  built  for  a  foreign  government,  but  the  builders  would 
give  no  information  about  her  destination^  and  the  commissioners  had  no  other  reliable 
source  of  information  upon  that  point.  Were  our  government  wrong  in  not  seizing 
the  vessel  then  f  The  circumstances  disclosed  in  a  case  fried  before  Justice  Story  were 
BO  far  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  occurred  in  ^e  case  of  tlie  Alabama ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  further  evidence  the  seizure  of  thiiV  ship  would  have  been  altogether 
unwarrantable  by  law.  She  tpight  have  been  legitimately  built  for  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  though  a  ship  of  war  she  might  have  formed  a  legitimate  article  of  merchan- 
dise even  if  meant  for  tne  Confederate  States.''  I  will  now  refer  to  page  26,  where  the 
subject  was  again  taken  up.  "  What  is  alleged  against  us?  What  is  the  extent  of  the 
acts  committed  even  by  individual  subjects  of  this  country  which  can  be  considered 
contrary  to  any  law  of  our  own  ?  Why  the  building  of  these  two  particular  shins," 
(the  Oreto  and  the  Alabama.)  * '  If  our  law  failed  to  reach  them  while  they  were  within 
our  jurisdiction,  and  if  nothing  was  done  by  them  in  our  ports  or  in  our  waters  which 
was  against  international  law,  how  can  we  be  held  responsible  for  their  subsequent 
proceedings  when  on  the  high  seas?  It  was  not  tiU  the  Alabama  reached  the  Azores 
that  she  received  her  stores,  her  captain,  or  her  papers,  and  that  she  hoisted  the  oon- 
federate  flag.  It  is  not  tnie  that  she  departed  from  the  shores  of  this  country  as  a  ship 
armed  for  war."  Now  I  do  not  understand  language  if  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
point  of  the  case  with  regu^  to  the  Alabama  was  this,  that  although  there  might  have 
been  evidence  (perhaps  not  conclusive,  but  still  evidence  sufficient  to  launch  a  case)  as 
to  the  intent  with  which  she  left  our  shores,  still  there  was  that  wanting  which  bore 
upon  the  other  and  equally  essential  part  of  the  case.  She  did  not  leave  our  shores  as 
an  armed  vessel,  and  more  than  that,  she  did  not  receive  anything  which  could  be  called 
warlike  equipment  until  she  had  reached  the  Azores. 

Bat,  my  lords,  the  matter  as  regiuds  a  subject  of  history  "with  reference  to  the  Ai»- 
bama  is  made  plainer  still,  because,  after  this  statement  of  the  course  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  Alabama  was  made^  and  before  the  seizure  of  the  Alexandra  took  place, 
and  when  certainly  the  public  mind  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  line  of  duty 
which  subjects  of  this  country  should  pursue  upon  matters  of  this  sort,  I  find  that  the 
following  statement  was  also  made  with  regard  to  the  Alabama.  The  prime  minister, 
a  fortni«it  after  the  statement  which  I  have  already  read,  said  this.  I  refer  to  the  one 
hundred  and  seventieth  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  to  the  debate  of  the 
27th  of  March,  1863.  *<  I  have  myself  great  doubts  whether,  if  we  had  seized  the  Ala- 
bama, we  shoidd  not  have  been  liable  to  considerable  damages.  It  is  generally  known 
that  she  sailed  firom  this  country  unarmed,  and  not  properly  fitted  out  for^war,  and 
that  she  received 
whatever  suspicions 
turned  out)  as  to  tl 

would  not  have  justified  a  seizure."  Now  the  distinction  is  as  clearly  drawn  as  words 
can  draw  it,  between  the  intended  destination  as  to  which  there  might  be  some  suspi- 
cion, which  would  be  matter  of  evidence,  and  that  which  was  a  fact,  patent  ad  oculoSf 
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namely,  the  condition  of  the  ship;  and  here  is  a  statement  made  by  those  who  had  oon- 
sidered  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament  of  this  kind,  that  a  ship  not  fitted  out 
with  a  warlike  equipment  when  she  leares  this  country,  whatever  our  suspicions  may 
be  with  respect  to  her  destination,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  seizure,  because  her 
condition  is  not  such  as  is  pointed  at  by  the  act  of  Parliament. 

My  lords,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  here  of  a  statement  made  when  the  rale  was 
being  moyed  for  by  the  attorney  general ;  it  was  my  learned  friend  who  referred  to  the 
case  of  the  Alabama  in  this  discussion.  My  learned  friend  said,  according  to  the  note 
which  I  have  seen  of  the  statement,  that  according  to  his  judgment  those  who  were 
eneaged  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Alabama  from  this  country  had  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Attorket  General.  I  said  so  in  the  speech  from  which  you  have  been  reading. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  statement  of  that  kind  was  made,  bat  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  At  page  19,  "When  the  evidence  was  completed" 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  will  read  it.  '^The  first  opinion  was  not  communicated  to  her 
Migesty's  government.  When  the  evidence  was  completed,  it  was  laid  before  the  hon- 
orable and  learned  gentleman,  (he  was  not  an  officer  of  the  Crown,)  who,  on  the  23d, 
thought  there  was  a  case  sufficient  to  warrant  her  detention.  Upon  that  evidence  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  government  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  honorable  and 
learned  member."  That  is  upon  that  evidence.  What  that  evidence  was  I  know  not, 
but  I  have  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  ship  when  she  left  the 
country,  as  it  was  mentioned  in  the  passages  which  I  have  read — there  was  not  a  case 
to  warrant  her  detention.  But  I  desire  now,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  and  in 
addition  to  what  my  learned  friend  has  said,  to  advert  to  what  he  wishes  me  to  remem- 
ber, namely,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  there  were  grounds  under  this  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  Alabama.  Now  I  ask  this  question.  The 
Alabama  left  the  country  and  could  not  be  detained.  I  want  to  know  why  proceedings 
were  not  taken?  The  criminal  proceedings  remained.  Those  engaged  in  the  affair  of 
the  Alabama,  so  &r  as  I  know,  never  made  any  secret  of  it;  they  said,  '^  We  believed 
that  we  acted  within  the  line  of  the  law."  I  want  to  know  why,  within  the  twelve- 
month during  which  proceedings  might  have  been  taken  after  the  Alabama  left  the 
country,  proceedings  were  not  takea;  and  I  should  apprehend  that  if  there  were  reidly 
those  grounds  which  are  now  statea,  they  would  have  been  taken  to  vindicate  the  law. 
But  as  matter  of  history  no  such  proceedings  were  taken.  These,  then,  were  the  cases 
of  two  ships  which  left  the  country  without  warlike  equipment,  and,  as  I  understand, 
(rour  lordships  will  judge,)  the  reason  why  no  attempt  was  made  to  detain  them  was 
that  there  was  an  absence  of  that  kind  of  equipment  which  would  have  justified  their 
detention. 

My  lords,  I  will  ask  your  lordships  to  apply  (which  I  can  do  very  shortly)  the 
observations  which  I  have  made  upon  the  construction  of  the  act  to  the  evidence  in 
this  case  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  ship.  I  do  not  mean  the  evidence  as  to 
the  intent  with  which  she  was  to  be  dispatched  from  the  country,  but  the  evidence  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  seizure.  Now  a  distinction  was  made 
by  the  attorney  general  in  moving  for  the  new  trial,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  ship,  between  what  my  leamedfriend called  her  structure  and  what  he  called  things 
Buperaaded  to  her  structure.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  view  which  was 
put  forward,  I  will  take  leave  to  read  one  or  two  passages  from  what  fell  fh>m  my 
Teamed  friend  when  moving  for  the  rule.  After  giving  to  your  lordships  a  statement 
of  the  evidence  with  rogard  to  the  building  of  the  ship,  the  sort  of  wood  she  was  built 
of,  the  strength  of  her  timber,  and  so  on,  my  learned  friend  continued  thus :  *' All  that 
I  nave  hitherto  said  connects  itself  with  the  structore  of  the  vessel;  but  then  there 
was  further  evidence  going  to  what  I  apprehend  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most  appropri- 
ate sense,  fitting,  furnishing,  and  equipment,  as  distinguished  from  construction,  namely, 
evidence  as  to  the  machinery,  the  engines,  the  boiler,  and  other  things  of  that  descrip- 
tion, constituting  part  of  the  fumituro  of  the  vessel,  thereby  to  enable  her  txf  goto  sea, 
which  were  either  actually  on  board  or  actively  in  progress  at  the  time." 

Then,  again,  conMderably  further  on,  at  a  later  period,  having  referred  again  to  the 
construction  of  the  ship,  her  bulwarks  and  so  on,  my  learned  mend  said,  **Bnt  now 
we  come  to  the  fittings,  famishing,  and  equipments,  distinct  from  the  structure.** 
Now  as  I  understand  it,  to  narrow  the  noint  as  much  as  possible,  a  distinction  is  taken, 
in  the  observations  of  my  learned  fHena,  between  what  is  called  the  hull,  the  structuro, 
the  scantling,  the  bulwarks,  the  strength  with  which  the  ship  is  built,  the  form  which 
she  receives  irom  the  builder's  hands,  and  those  other  things  which  my  learned  friend 
mentioned,  which  virtually  are  these— the  machinery,  and  certain  thinsni  of  which  I 
shall  say  something  moro  particularly,  namely,  the  hammock  nettings.  Those  aro  the 
matters  to  which  my  learned  fHend  rofers  as  distinguished  fhnn  the  structure,  calling 
them  equipment,  fittings,  and  furnishing. 

Now  the  evidence,  my  lords,  upon  the  point  is  this :  I  have  to  rofer  to  four  witnesses, 
but  I  think  that  what  they  say  upon  each  point  is  very  concise,  and  will  not  detain  us  long. 
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Tour  lordships  will  find  Mr.  Morgan's  evidence  at  page  19.*  Of  course,  I  do  not  propose 
to  read  it  all.  I  will  just  read  toe  passages  which  refer  to  what  I  have  in  view.  About 
half  way  down  page  19,  the  evidence  runs  thus:  '^  When  you  seized  the  Alexandra  what 
was  going  on  at  the  time  on  board  the  ship ;  was  she  complete? — ^When  I  seized  her, 
about  the  time  of  the  seizure,  the  workmen  were  variously  engaged  on  board  her.  Do 
you  recollect  whether  they  were  preparing  anything  for  the  hammock  nettings  f — Yes ; 
they  were  fitting  the  stanchions  for  the  hammock  nettings.  Were  there  iron  stanchions 
on  board  the  ship,  in  the  hold? — They  were  fitted  in  their  places.  Do  you  recollect 
whether  the  masts  were  up  f — All  three  of  them.  \Vere  there  any  lightning  conductors 
upon  them  f — ^There  were  lightning  conductors  upon  each  mast.  Did  you  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  tonnage  of  the  shipf — Yes.''  Then  he  goes  on  to  state  what  the 
tonnage  was.    Now  that  is  what  Mr.  Morgan  says. 

Then  the  next  witness,  my  lords,  is  Mr.  Black.  The  part  of  his  evidence  that  I  wish 
to  refer  to  is  near  the  bottom  of  paged:  '*Was  she  strongly  built f — ^Yes.  Of  what 
wood  f — Her  frame  was  of  British  oak,  and  her  planking,  so  iar  as  I  could  see,  was  of 
teak.  Is  it  thick  f — Her  frame  is  not  extraordinarily  strong,  but  the  planking,  both 
outside  and  Inside,  is  stronger  than  is  usual  for  vessels  of  that  class  to  be  classed  at. 
Lloyd's.  How  tax  apart  were  her  beams  f — ^Well,  they  averaged  about  two  feet  apart ; 
some  were  more  and  some  were  less.  Of  what  length  f — ^The  extreme  beam  of  the  ship 
was  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet.  Did  you  observe  her  hatchways f— Yes.  What  was 
the  width  of  the  hatchways  f— They  were  not  wider  than  from  two  feet  to  two  and  a 
half  feet.  Did  you  ever  see  a  merchant  vessel  with  a  hatchway  only  two  feet  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide  f — No.  Could  a  vessel  with  a  hatchway  of  that  width  be  used  as  a  merchant 
yessel  T — ^Not  generally ;  not  for  bale  goods  or  anything  of  that  kind.  You  could  not 
^et  the  goods  into  her  f— No.  What  could  she  do  as  a  merchant  vessel  f — She  might  put 
m  small  packages  of  hardware.  They  could  not  get  the  ordinary  merchandise  put  into 
a  merchant  vessel  into  such  hatch wa3rsf — ^No.  What  is  the  ordinary  width  of  the 
hatchway  of  a  merchant  vessel  f — It  would  be  of  various  sizes ;  from  five  to  six  or  seven 
feet  wide ;  there  is  no  particular  size.  But  you  never  heard  of  a  merchant  vessel  with 
a  hatchway  of  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width  onlv  f — ^No.  What  are  its  beams 
made  off — British  oak ;  for  the  boiler  space  they  are  made  of  ii*on.  Did  you  examine 
the  bulwarks  f — ^Yes.  Did  anything  strike  you  with  regard  to  the  bulwarks ;  were  they 
the  bulwarks  of  a  merchant  vessel? — No.  For  what  reason  were  they  not f— From 
their  extraordinary  strength.  Did  you  mark  anything  with  respect  to  their  height  f— 
Their  height  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet.  Is  that  high  or  low  f — It  might  do  with 
regard  to  height  for  a  merchant  vessel,  but  it  is  generally  higher  for  a  merchant 
vessel.  But  yon  say  that  the  bulwarks  were  stronger  than  are  nsed  in  a  merchant 
vessel  f — Yes.  And  Ukewise  lower  f — Yes.  Now,  what  are  the  upper  decks  made  of  f — 
Pitched  pine.  Have  you  ever  seen  pitched  pine  used  for  the  decks  of  any  vessel  except 
vessels  of  war  f — No.  You  never  have  t — No,  except  they  are  between  decks.  Do  you 
consider  this  vessel  altogether  uuadapte<l  to  mercantile  purposes  f — It  is  not  qualified 

for  mercantile  pnrposes.     In  your  opinion,  having  examined  her ^'     Then  this 

question  is  objected  to,  and  he  is  finally  asked :  **  For  what  is  she  adapted  f — She  is 
adapted  for  war  purposes.  What  is  her  appearance  t — ^A  very  fine  appearance;  she 
looks  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  very  fine  lines,  capable  of  great  speed,  according 
to  the  power  of  machinery."  Then  there  are  a  few  questions,  on  cross-examination,  at 
the  top  of  page  63,t  which  I  will  read :  "  Do  they  use  pitch  pine  for  the  decks  of  war 
vessels ;  I  understand  you  to  say  that  pitch  pine  is  not  usually  used  for  the  decks  of 
merchant  vessels ;  is  it  used  for  the  decks  of  war  vessels? — I  never  saw  it  used  for  the 
decks  of  merchant  vessels.  Did  you  ever  see  it  used  for  war  vessels  t— Yes.  Is  it  usual 
to  use  it  for  the  decks  of  war  vessels  f — Sometimes,  but  not  often.  But  not  often ;  in 
fact,  it  is  not  usual  to  use  it  for  decks  at  all,  is  it  f  You  say  ^ou  first  saw  the  Alexandra 
on  the  21st  March  f — ^Yes."  Then  he  is  asked  who  told  him  to  go  on  board,  which  I 
pass  from ;  the  date,  however,  will  be  material  for  another  purpose ;  I  ask  your  lord- 
ships to  observe  it  now ;  on  the  21st  of  Maf  ch  Black  first  saw  toe  Alexandra,  having 
been  directed  by  certain  American  gentlemen  to  go  on  board. 

My  lords,  Mr.  Green,  at  page  102,t  says  what  he  saw.  He  says  that  he  is  a  ship-builder. 
I  should  say  that  that  is  hardly  accurate.  He  said  at  first  that  he  was  a  ship-builder, 
but  on  cross-examination  he  said  that  he  had  not  built  a  ship  for  twenty  years ;  that  he 
repaired  ships ;  and  he  gave  us  a  singular  piece  of  information ;  he  said  that  in  his 
judgment  no  improvement  whatever  had  taken  place  in  the  building  of  ships  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  going  back ;  that  ships  were  not 
so  well  built  now  as  they  wore  twenty  years  ugo,  and  that  all  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  construction  were  not  improvements,  but  deteriorations.  That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  In  the  middle  of  pa^e 
102,  as  to  the  bulwarks,  he  says :  **  The  bulwarks  to  which  I  first  alluded  as  being  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  vessel  but  a  ship  of  war  were  composed  of  very  thick  planks, 
three  inches  thick,  inside  and  out.  Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  was  it  f— It  was  teak. 
The  Qusen's  Advogatk.    What  was  the  thickness  f— The  inside  and  the  outside  planks 

*  See  page  11.  tSeepage35.  tfioepageST. 
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were  three  inches  thick  in  the  lower  part,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  thick  in  the  upper 

Sart,  and  they  were  about  two  and  half  feet  deep.  That  would  be  from  the  deck  to 
le  top.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  that  is  an  unusual  thickness  for  a  merchant 
vessel  f — Yes.  Had  she  any  masts  f — She  had  three  masts.  Had  she  a  propeller  T — Yes ; 
her  propeller  was  under  water.  What  were  her  dimensions?''  Then  he  gives  the 
length  and  breadth,  and  the  tonnage.  "  Did  you  observe  her  rudder  ? — The  rudder 
was  very  strong,  and  a  very  thick  formed  rudder ;  unusually  so.  Was  it  thicker  and 
•stronger  than  would  be  used  for  a  merchant  vessel? — It  was.  Yon  have  spoken  of  the 
bulwarks;  did  yon  observe  anything  about  the  bulwarks — any  arranj^ements  made  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  bulwarks  to  he  fitted  up  with  anything  ? — I  discovered  several 
iron  stanchions  for  hammock  racks,  which  were  not  put  up ;  but  there  were  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  the  staples  to  receive  them.  They  were  on  board,  but  there  were 
staples  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  receive  them.''  I  think  that  that  is  a  mistake.  I  think 
it  should  be,  "  They  were  not  on  board." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  "  they  were  on  board." 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  But  they  were  not  put  up. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  may  be  so.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  material ;  hut  I 
should  have  thought  from  the  *' but"  that  it  should  run  ''they  were  not  on  board." 

The  Queen's  £[>Vocate.  No;  I  think  that  they  were  on  board,  but  were  not  pat  up. 
I  examined  the  witness,  and  I  think  that  that  was  so. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  but  I  should  have  thought,  from  the 
collocation  of  the  sentence,  that  the  "not"  was  left  out.    "What,  in  your  judgment, 
were  the  hammock-racks  for? — For  hammocks.    Is  that  usual  on  board  a  merchant 
ship  ? — Very  seldom.    Did  you  observe  the  arrangement  of  the  deck ;  was  thero  any- 
thlnz  peculiar? — The  scuttles  or  hatchways  were  not  suited  for  a  merchant  vessel. 
Would  you  tell  his  lordship  were  they,  or  were  they  not,  of  the  same  kind  as  you  wonld 
find  on  board  a  man-of-war? — Yes;  quite  so.    They  were  of  the  same  kind? — ^As  a 
small  class  man-of-war.    Di^  you  observe  the  engines  and  the  boilers? — ^No;  they  were 
only  partially  up.    Did  yon  observe  whether  there  was  any  particular  space  before  the 
hollers ?^ — Yes.    What  was  that? — I  could  not  say  what  that  wonld  be  appropriated 
for;  there  was  an  entrance  to'  it  by  a  narrow  scuttle,  not  sufficiently  large  for  a  hatch- 
way ;  it  would  suit  a  narrow  staircase.    Was  this  particular  space  before  the  holler 
usual  in  merchant  vessels? — Yes;  in  merchant  vessels  built  for' cargo.    Was  it  fitted 
for  carrying  cargo  ? — ^No ;  because  there  was  no  hatchway,  there  was  only  a  narrow 
scuttle.    It  was  not  fitted  for  carrying  cargo  because  there  was  no  hatchway? — 
No;   it  was  only  what  might  be  termed  a  narrow  scuttle,  which  does  not  oome 
under  the  denomlnatiqn  of  a  hatchway.    Did  you  observe  the  forecastle  ? — I  observed 
that  it  was  not  fitted  as  a  merchant's  forecastle,  but  as  I  have  seen  yachts  and  small 
vessels  of  war.    Let  me  ask  yon,  did  you  observe  a  cooking  apparatus  ? — ^Yes ;  there 
was  a  cooking  apparatus  in  the  forecastle  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  people.    Was  that  the  kind  of  cooking  apparatus  which  is  usual  on 
board  merchant  vessels  ? — Only  on  board  of  passenger  vessels ; '  merchant  vessels, 
which  are  passenger  vessels,  have  as  large,  and  larger,  cooking  apparatus,  or  ships 
which  go  on  long  voyages  have  as  large.    But  a  common  merchantman  would  not  have 
so  large  an  apparatus? — No;  not  a  small  vessel  like  that.    Did  you  observe  the 
cabin  ?-— Yes,  1  did ;  so  much  as  was  put  up  of  it.    Was  there  anything  peculiar  in 
it? — Yes;  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  two  compartments,  which  would  either  be  fitted 
for  pantries ;  but  they  were  larger  than  pantries  are,  as  I  have  seen  pursers'  or  offi- 
cers'cabins,  and  also  the  cabins  of  medical  officers,  fitted.    As  yon  have  seen  pursers^ 
and  medical  officers' cabins  fitted? — Yes;  somewhat  similar  in  their  fittings.    What 
did  yon  find  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  cabin  ? — ^There  were  two  sleeping  berths, 
each  with  a  bed-place,  and  drawers  under  the  bed  place.    You  found  two  sleeping- 
rooms  on  the  starboard  side  ? — Yes ;  they  are  sometimes  called  rooms,  and  sometimes 
berths.    With  beds  and  drawers  underneath  the  beds,  you  say  ? — Yes ;  drawers  under- 
neath the  beds.    Was  there  a  third  room  ? — ^There  was  a  third  room,  but  it  was  not 
appropriated ;  I  cannot  say  what  it  was.    But  there  was  a  third  room? — ^There  was  a 
small  room  fitted  as  a  pantiy,  which  I  might  represent  as  being  at  the  foot  of  the 
entrance  of  the  cabin.    Was  that  the  one  you  spoke  of  just  now,  or  another  one  ? — No. 
You  have  spoken  as  to  the  starboard  side,  now  tell  me  as  t'O  the  port  side. — I  think 
there  was  one  cabin  with  one  bed-place  on  the  port  side.    What  sort  of  a  room  was 
that  ? — ^The  bed-room  was  similar  to  the  one  on  the  starboard  side.    What  kind  of  a 
room  did  it  appear  to  be  destined  for  ?— There  was  a  room  before  the  bed-room,  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  appropriated ;  I  could  not  say  what  that  was  intended  for.    Was 
there  an  after  cabin? — Yes ;  a  small  after  cabin.  "^  How  large  was  that  ? — Nine  or  ten 
feet;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  exact  size.    Did  you  observe  the  deck  beams? — ^They 
were  closer  together  than  is  usually  required  in  merchant  vessels." 

Then  I  fiftd  that,  iust  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  after  passing  over  some  argument 
which  took  place,  the  Qneen's  advocate  says:  "I  will  state  the  qnestion  first  to  your 
lordship.  The  witness  need  not  answer  it.  But  I  was  about  to  put  this  anestion : 
*  Was  she,  in  your  jud*;ment,  adapted  for  a  merchant  ship,  or  for  a  vessel  or  war  V  " 
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The  Lord  Chief  Baron  says :  "  Or  for  a  yacht  f  The  Queen's  Advocate.  Yes,  my  lord ; 
or  for  a  yacht.  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  non-adaptation  to  a  merchant  vessel  I  have 
already."  -  Then  I  think  nothine  further  proceeded  in  the  direct  examination ;  hat  in 
the  cross-examination,  at  page  106,*  yonr  lordships  will  see,  about  twelve  lines  down : 
''According  to  your  experience  in  yachts,  are  the  hammocks  occasionally  put  np  on 
these  hammock  racks  f^  He  says:  ''Very  rarely.''  ''Do  they  ever  do  sof  He  says: 
''I  have  known  large  sailing  vessels  fitted  np  somewhat  similar.  And  fitted  with  con- 
veniences for  putting  the  hammocks  on  the  bulwarks? — Yes.  The  sole  object  of  that 
is  for  the  purpose  of  greater  cleanliness  among  the  men  T — Yes.  And  for  haying  the 
hammocks  put  ftom  below  to  air  them? — Yes;  and  there  is  another  object.  Their 
original  intention  was  to  resist  shot ;  that  was  their  original  intention.  The  object, 
when  it  is  nsed  in  a  yacht,  is  for  the  purpose  of  airing  the  hammocks  of  the  men,  is  it 
not? — Yes."    Then  he  says  that  the  vessel  was  unfinished  below. 

Then,  m^  lords,  there  is  Captain  Inglefield,  who,  at  page  68, t  about  half  way  down 
the  page,  is  asked:  "Of  what  timber  is  she  built? — principally  of  teak:  her  upper 
works  are  of  other  material ;  the  kind  of  wood  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  should  call 
her  a  strongly-bnilt  vessel,  certainly  not  intended  for  mercantile  purposes;  but  she 
might  be  nsed,  and  is  easily  convertible  into  a  man-of-war.  And  speaking  of  the 
strength  of  the  vessel,  is  she,  in  your  jud^ent,  of  such  strength  as  would  be  adapted 
to  her  being  used  as  a  man-of-war  f— She  is.  Did  you  find  whether  she  had  an  accom- 
modation for  men  and  officers,  such  as  would  have  to  serve  on  board  a  man-of-war  f— 
She  has.  And  as  regards  stowage  room  and  the  building  of  the  vessel,  what  say  you 
to  that  f — ^As  regards  stowage  room,  she  has  only  stowaf^e  room  sufficient  for  the  crew, 
considering  the  berthing  of  the  crew  to  be  for  about  thirty-two  men.  And  as  renirds 
her  build  generally,  is  it  your  opinion  that  she  is  adapted  for  a  man-of-war  f — She  is 
quite  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  man-of-war  without  having,  at  the  time  I  saw 
her,  any  appearance  of  fittings  for  guns.  You  say  that  there  were  no  guns,  or  immedi- 
ate preparations  for  guns  f— ^There  were  none.  But  having  regard  to  the  building  of 
the  vessel,  might  she  or  not,  in  ^our  opinion,  be  fitteid  lor  gnnsf  Then  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  says :  "  He  has  said  that  already,  that  she  is.  He  said  that  she 
might  be  nsed  as  a  yacht,  and  easily  converted  into  a  vessel  of  war.  The  Attorney 
Gekerai«  I  wish  particularly  to  call  his  attention  to  her  fittings  to  receive  guns.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  has  already  said  that  she  is  easily  te  be  converted  into  a 
man-of-war.  The  Attorney  Generai^  Including  her  adaptation  to  receive  guns?— 
She  is  of  sufficient  length  to  receive  guns,  but  without  any  of  those  appurtenances 
which  would  indicate  that  guns  were  about  to  be  put  on  board.  Would  vou  tell  us  to 
what  yon  refer.  Captain  Inglefield,  in  speaking  of  the  appurtenances  which  indicate 
.  an  absolute  intention  of  pntting  guns  on  board  7 — Ring-bolts  at  the  side,  and  plates  on 
the  decks  ux>on  which  pivot  guns  would  turn.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  There  were  none  of 
those.  The  Attorney  General.  No  ;  he  says  there  were  none,  and  I  ask  him  what 
were  the  appurtenances.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty,  in  yonr  judgment,  in  adding 
to  the  ship  as  she  is  now  those  preparations  for  guns  f— No  difficulty.  The  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  Not  only  no  difficulty,  but  it  could  be  easily  done? — Easily  converted 
into  a  man-of-war.  The  Attorney  General.  When  you  speak  of  a  pivot  on  the  deck, 
do  you  speak  of  three  guns  or  of  several  guns  f — She  might  have  two  or  three  pivot 
guns.  Would  she,  according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement  now-a-days  of  men-of-war 
of*  her  sice,  probably  carry  two  or  three  guns  or  more  on  pivot  f — ^Probably  three  guns. 
Would  those,  accoiding  to  the  ordinary  course  in  these  matters,  be  guns  varying  in 
size,  or  guns  of  the  same  size  f — Of  varying  size.  Supposing  there  were  guns  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  in  such  arrangements,  would  the  smaller  guns  or  the  greater 
predominate  in  number? — I  could  only  tell  what  guns  would  be  fitted  to  the  vessel  by 
knowing  what  size  was  intended  to  be  put  on  board;  if  they  were  smaller  guns,  they 
must  have  ports:  but  if  guns  of  certain  dimensions,  they  would  be  pivot  ^n8,'and 
would  fire  over  tne  bulwarks.  Without  ports? — ^Without  ports.  I  suppose  if  it  were 
intended  that  they  should  fire  over  the  bulwarks,  the  bulwarks  would  be  constructed 
comparatively  low,  would  they  not? — Yes;  'they  would.  How  did  you  find  the  bul- 
warks in  this  ship? — Low,  but  not  similar  to  the  bulwarks  of  gunboats  in  our  service. 
Over  which  they  were  to  be  fired  f— Of  certain  dimensions.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
Those  were  low,  but  not  low  enough,  according  to  our  service,  was,  I  think,  your 
answer  t — ^Not  the  same  description  as  those  in  our  service ;  they  would  be  fiying  bul- 
warks. 'The  Attorney  General.  But  would  there  be  any  difficulty,  without  proper 
gun-carriages,  in  firing  guns  over  those  bulwarks  f — ^It  would  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  size  of  the  gun.  But  with  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  size  of  the  guns  it  might 
be  done? — Certainly.  About  what  height,  so  far  as  you  recollect,  or  gun-carriage 
would  be  required  to  enable  the  gunners  to  fire  over  those  bulwarks  t — ^The  gun-car- 
riage and  slides  in  different  kinds  of  guns  vary  verv  much  in  size;  therefore,  I  must 
know  the  kind  of  gun  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  height  or  size  of  the  carriage.  It 
would  depend  on  the  kind  of  gun  T— Yes.  But  with  certain  kinds  of  guns  it  might  be 
done  ? — Perfectly." 

*  See  pftge  59.  f  See  page  33. 
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Then  he  is  croas-examined:  '^On  what  calcnUition  do  you  airive  at  the  ooncluaion 
that  this  Teesel  would  haye  accommodation  for  thirty-two  in  the  crewf  Is  that  upon 
the  usual  navy  allowance  of  roomf — Yes.  The  length  of  her  in  the  lower  decks  waa 
thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  ^ving  nine  inches  for  each  man;  that  would  stow  thirty-two 
men.  You  only  give  nine  inches  for  each  man  in  the  navy  t — Nine  inches  only.  That 
is  rather  close  quarters,  is  it  not t— Yes;  rather.  Yon  say  that  the  vessel  was  fitted  for 
a  yacht,  and  is  easily  convertible  to  a  vessel  of  war;  she  could  be  used,  I  suppose,  for 
mercantile  purposes,  not  merely  for  a  yacht,  but  she  was  capable  of  being  used  for 
mercantile  purposes  f — ^No;  she  was  not  capable  of  being  used  lor  mercantile  purposes, 
because  she  had  no  stowage  for  merchandise.  What  state  were  her  cabins  in  when  you 
saw  hert — They  were  not  finished,  but  they  were  all  laid  out  and  bulkheadod  off; 
besides  the  accommodation  for  men,  there  were  cabins  for  five  officers,  a  captain's  cabin, 
and  a  mess-place.  Were  the  cabins  fitted  up,  or  did  you  merely  see  the  partitions 
between  them  f — They  were  partly  fitted  up ;  sufficiently  to  distinguish  them  as  cabins. 
What  was  the  difference  between  the  cabins  you  saw  and  the  sort  of  cabins  that  mi^cht 
be  found  in  a  yacht,  supposing  she  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  f  — No  difference." 

Now  that  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  I  believe,  with  regwl  to  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

Mr.  Babox  Channbll.  Captain  In^lefield  speaks  as  regards  stowage  room ;  he  says 
that  there  is  only  stowage  room  sufficient  for  the  crew,  considering  the  crew  to  be  about 
thirty-two  men ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  vessel  were  manned  with  thirty-two  men  there 
would  be  stowage-room  enough  for  that  number  of  crew. 

Mr.  Baron  Piaoxr.  She  had  no  stowage  for  merchandise. 

Mr.  Baron  Channbll.  He  speaks  in  another  part  of  the  berths,  or  fittings,  being 
sufflfiient  for  a  great  number;  much  larger  than  thirty-two.  He  also  says,  that  there 
is  a  small  quantity  of  stowage  room ;  and  either  this  or  another  witness  says,  a  very 
small  hatchway ;  but  then  he  says,  that  there  is  stowage  room  for  a  crew  which  would 
consist  of  about  thirty-two  men ;  that  is  as  I  understand  it. 

8iB  Hugh  Cairns.  If  the  crew  were  there  they  would  take  up  that  space ;  if  they 
were  not  there  it  might  be  a  question  of  occupying  the  space  in  some  other  way. 
When  your  lordship  speaks  of  the  hatchway,  the  other  witness  to  whom  your  lordship 
has  referred  said  that  light  hardware  might  be  put  in,  but  not  the  ordinaxv  bulky 
goods  of  merchandise :  and  Captain  Inglefield  said  very  fairly  with  regard  to  the 
cabins,  that  of  course  looking  at  a  yacht,  where  there  would  be  a  verv  large  crew  as 
compared  with  a  merchant  vessel,  the  cabins  and  accommodation  of  that  kind  for 
men  were  Just  the  same  as  and  in  no  way  different  from  the  acoonmiodation  which  you 
would  require  on  board  a  yacht. 

Now,  my  lords,  the  question  seems  to  me,  upon  this  point,  to  resolve  itself  into 
extremely  simple  elements.  Of  course  we  must  apply  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  Parliament,  upon  which  I  nave  made  the  observations  which  I 
had  to  make  to  your  lordshi|>s,  and  1  now  refer  to  those  observations  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  evidence.  W  ith  regard  to  the  structure,  the  strength  of  the  bulwarks, 
and  tlie  sort  of  timber,  be  it  teak  or  anything  else,  I  apprehend  that  if  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  the  building  of  any  kind  of  vessel  is  not  within  the  act  of  Parliament,  that 
is  a  matter  which  we  need  not  go  into  with  regard  to  the  question  whether  her  con- 
dition is  an  offense  against  the  act  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  proper,  if  you  like  to 
look  at  it  upon  the  question  of  intent;  that  is  a  wholly  different  matter;  it  mavbe 
proper  there  to  consider  whether  she  had  or  not  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  wnich 
could  be  used  for  war ;  but  upon  the  first  part  of  the  case,  namely,  the  question  whether 
Uiere  is  the  equipping,  fitting  out,  furnishing,  or  arming,  pointed  at  by  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, I  apprehend  that  the  structure  of  the  hull  is  irrelevant,  and  that  we  may  put 
it  altogether  aside.  Then  over  and  above  that,  what  we  have  to  consider  with  regard 
to  the  ship  is  this:  There  is  here  no  suggestion  tliat  there  was  anything  in  prepara- 
tion whicn  was  not  on  board,  except  it  may  be  (which  I  am  willing  to  aJlow)  any  part 
of  the  machinery  which  may  have  been  required  to  complete  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  ship.  It  probably  is  to  be  taken  upon  this  evidence,  that  the  machinery  was  not 
entirely  on  board ;  but  a  very  great  part  of  it  was  on  board,  and  I  will  even  argne  the 
case  as  if  the  whole  had  been  on  board.  There  is  the  machinery,  there  are  the  ham- 
mock nettings,  and,  if  you  like  to  add  them,  the  masts. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  take  leave  to  submit  to  your  lordships  that  it  is  not 
the  case  that  any  or  those  things  are  equipments  of  any  sort.  Those  I  apprehend  are 
really  port  of  the  ship  as  a  whole  sliip — ^part  of  the  ship  as  distinguished  from  other 
thinffs  which  might  be  added  to  the  ship  afterward.  The  machinery  in  a  ship  which 
is  to  t>e  propelled  by  steam  is  of  coarse  a  part  of  the  ship  without  which  she  can  have 
no  existence  as  a  steamship.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  masts ;  so  also  with  regard  to 
things  like  the  stanchioos  to  receive  the  hammock  netting  which,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Green  himself,  are  things  which  in  their  original  invention  no  doubt 
were  put  upon  the  sides  of  warlike  vessels  to  resist  shot,  but  which  in  their  use  at  the 
present  day,  he  says,  are  used  on  board  merchant  vessels,  and  are  used  on  board  yachts, 
for  a  purpose  which  is  a  very  intelligible  one,  namely,  for  putting  out  the  hammocks 
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to  dry,  and  to  lur,  and  to  be  vjentilated  properly  at  the  Bide  of  the  ship.  I  should  say^ 
therefoie,  if  it  -were  neoeesary,  that  thoae  are  things  which  realiv  are  part  of  the  stmct- 
ore  of  the  ship.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  argue  that  here.  I  say  with  confi- 
dence (and  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose)  that  it  is  in  yain  to  contend  that  any  of 
those  things  were  warlike  equipments  of  the  distinctive  character  which  is  meant 
when  that  term  is  used.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  machinery  of  a  ship  to  be 
propelled  by  steam  power  is  warlike  iittings  of  that  ship ;  it  is  absurd  to  8U]^po8e  that 
the  masts  of  the  ship  are  warlike  equipments  of  the  distmctlve  character  wmch  I  men- 
tion. It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  sianchions  for  hammock  nettings  are  war- 
like equipments,  when  we  iind  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  their 
ori^nal  introduction,  they  are  now  used  on  board  merchant  vessels  and  on  board 
yachts.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  other  kind  of  addition 
to  the  ship,  or  of  work  done  upon  the  ship,  ^vuich  could  come  under  the  head  of 
'' equipment"  or  '^ fitting  out."  I  say,  as  to  those  thinss  which  are  spoken  of  in  this 
compendious  form,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  could  be  properly  described 
as  a  warlike  equipment  of  any  kind. 

But  then  it  was  said  that  a  case  could  be  made  out  which  would  bring  the  work 
either  done  or  about  to  be  done  to  the  ship  within  the  act ;  that  it  could  be  shown 
that  there  were  guns  which  were  in  course  of  preparation,  and  which  were  intended 
for  the  ship, 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Before  you  pass  to  that,  it  may  become  very  material  whether 
the  word  "  not "  ought  to  be  in  the  evidence  oi^  not.  beoanse  that  applies  to  the  ham- 
mock nettings;  the  words  are,  'Hhey  were  on  boara." 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  At  what  page  is  that,  my  lordt 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  Page  103.* 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  lord  has  a  note  upon  that  matter 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  notes. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  And  my  recollection  is  very  strong  upon  the  flu1]ject. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  do  not  at  all  suggest  it  from  memory,  but  merely  from  the  col- 
location of  the  words  used. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  My  recollection  is  that  tibe  witness  said  that  they  were  on 
board,  and  not  put  up. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Perhaps  I  can  save  trouble  on  that  point.  The  staples  were  there 
to  receive  the  hammock  stanchions.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  staples  and  the  stanchions  to  be  put  upon  tne  staples.  I  should  say,  that  the 
stanchions  were  there,  which  were  to  be  received  by  the  staples.  Whether  they  were  on 
board  or  not,  there  is  clearly  an  indication  of  an  intention  to  receive  the  hammock 
stanchions ;  the  vessel  was  made  to  receive  hammock  stanchions,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
tent to  deal  with  it  on  that  footine. 

Mr.  Baron  Cuanneix.  The  staples  show  the  intention,  whether  the  stanchions  were 
on  board  or  not. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Certainly,  my  lord,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  proper  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  two. 

My  lords,  I  was  going  to  refer  to  that  which,  of  course,  would  have  opened  a  very 
different  case  indeed  if  it  had  been  susceptible  of  proof,  and  if  it  had  been  mtended  to 
be  proved  by  any  proper  evidence,  namely,  that  guns  were  being  prepared  which  were 
intended  to  be  put  on  board  this  vessel  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  that  guns 
were  being  prepaied,  as  to  which  the  Just  conclusion  was,  that  they  were  intendt^  to 
bo  put  on  board  within  the  kingdom. 

jNow,  your  lordships  will  find  the  way  in  which  the  attorney  general  at  the  trial 
opened  his  case  with  regard  to  the  ^ns.  At  page  15,t  about  ton  lines  from  the  bottom, 
the  attorney  general  says :  *'  Yon  will  also  have  evidence  as  to  Captain  Tessier,  eoually 
and  under  like  circumstances,  inspecting  the  progress  of  the  Alexandra;  you  will  have 
the  fact  that  the  machinery  for  the  Alexandra  was  constructed  in  the  foundery  of  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Priestou  and  Company,  and  that  one  large  gun  and  two  small  rifle  swivel  guns 
were  also  constructed  in  the  foundery  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  and  forming 
part  of  the  armament  of  the  Alexandra."  Now,  my  lor^,  the  Crown  thought  that 
they  were  going  to  prove  that,  which  I  suppose  they  conceived  was  not  a  very  unim- 
portant part  01  tlie  case  upon  which  the  Crown  detained  this  vessel,  and  claimed  the 
ibrfeitnre --namely,  that  three  guns  were  being  constructed  by  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Pres- 
ton and  Company,  for  tiie  purpo^  of  being  placed  in  and  forming  part  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Alexandra. 

Now,  the  evidence  upon  this  point  was  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses ;  and  I  will 
take  leave  to  refer  your  lordships  to  themrshortly.  The  first  of  them  was  Robinson,  at 
page  40.t  He  is  asked :  "  You  are  a  joiner,  living  in  Liverpool  T — ^Yes.  Yuu  were  for- 
merly in  the  employ  of  McHsrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  f — I  was.  How  long 
since  is  it  that  you  have  left  f — ^I  left  about  two  months  ago.  Was  it  your  business 
there  to  make  gim-carriagesf — ^Yes,  that  was  my  employment.  Lord  Chief  B.iron. — 
What  are  the  names  of  your  employers  T— Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company.  Mr. 

"*  S«e  page  57.  tSee  page  83.  X  See  page  23. 
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Jones. — ^Was  it  your  business  to  mako  ffun-carriages  ? — Sometimes.  Do  yon  remember 
making  gun-carriages^  or  helping  to  make  gun-earriagesy  for  three  guns  in  particular  f — 
Yes.  what  were  the  guns  that  you  were  making  gun-carriages  for ?— Pivot  guns.  How 
many,  I  mean  f — ^Three.  Was  there  one  large  ^n  f — I  bmieve  there  was.  And  two 
other  smaller  guns  f — Yes.  There  was  also  helping  to  make  these  gun-carriages,  I  be- 
lieve, a  man  named  Joseph  Carter,  was  not  there  f — Yes,  I  knew  a  workman  by  that 
name.  How  long  were  you  employed  in  making  these  g[un-carriages  f — I  was  Tanoasly 
employed,  not  constantly.''  Then  this  is  his  cross-examination.  He  is  asked :  "  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  are  very  extensive  engineers,  are  they  not  f — Yes.  They 
make  a  great  many  steam-engines,  do  they  not  f — Yes.  For  steam- vessels  f — Yes.  They 
make  a  great  many  guns,  do  they  not  f--Soraetime8.  A  good  many  in  a  year  f — ^Tes. 
And  have  done  so  for  many  years,  do  you  not  know  T — Yes."  Then  he  says  that  he  has 
been  with  them  twenty-two  months.  "And  I  suppose  you  saw  a  good  many  guns  made 
in  that  time  f — ^Yes.  And  gun-carriages  T^Yes.''  Then  he  states  why  it  was  he  left 
them. 

Up  to  that  point,  therefore,  we  have  this  fact,  that  these  articles  were  made  in  an 
establishment  which  was  proved  aliunde  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  king- 
dom, making  hundreds  of  guns  in  the  year,  and  steam-engines,  and  everything  which 
can  be  done  at  an  extensive  manufactory. 

The  Quekn's  Advocate.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  that  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  which  I  will  read  at  the  proper  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  mix 
it  up  with  this  evidence.  In  a  manufactory  of  this  kind,  this  witness  says  that  three 
guns  were  made,  and  three  gun-carriages  made  for  those  guns ;  that  is  all  he  says,  and 
that  a  Mr.  Hamilton  looked  at  them. 

Now,  Carter,  at  page  41,*  says  that  he  is  a  joiner  also  at  Liverpool ;  that  he  had  been 
in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  and  had  left  their  service ; 
and  about  six  questions  down  he  is  asked  this :  ^*  For  some  time  before  yon  left,  in 
April  last,  were  your  masters,  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company^  making  machi- 
nery for  a  propeller  boat  f— Yes.  Was  the  boat  for  which  the  machmery  was  being 
prepared  known  in  your  workshop  by  a  number f — Yes.  What  was  the  number?— 
2309.''  Then  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  been  on  board  the  Alexaudra,  which  does 
not  relate  to  the  guns,  and  I  pass  over  page  42  and  come  to  about  fifteen  lines  down  in 
page  43.t  "  Did  you  hear  this  vessel  spoken  of  by  any  one  of  those  gentlemen,  or  in 
the  presence  of  any  one  of  those  gentlemen,"  (that  is,  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company/)  "  by  any  description,  except  No.  2209  f — ^No.  While 
the  machinery  was  being  prepared,  were  you  frequently  at  work  in  your  business  of  a 
carpenter  in  the  erecting  shop  f — Sometimes.  Is  that  the  shop  where  the  machinery  is 
prepared  and  fitted  for  the  vessel  t — ^Yes.  While  you  were  there  did  yon  ever  see  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Hamilton  f — Yes,  I  have  seen  him  there.  Did  vou  see  him  there 
ftequently  or  seldom  T — I  have  seen  him  there  pretty  often.  When  he  was  there,  did 
you  see  whether  he  paid  attention  or  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  machinery? — ^I  could 
not  say  that  he  did  pkarticularly  to  any  branch  of  it :  I  could  not  see  that  he  did  to  that 
branch  of  the  machinery  more  than  to  another.  Besides  that  machinery  which  was  being 
prepared  for  the  No.  2^[>9,  was  other  machinery  for  vessels  being  prepared  in  the  same 
room  at  the  same  time  f — ^Yes.  Do  you  remember  while  the  ma^inery  was  in  prog^ress 
/or  the  Alexandra,  whether  any  gun  or  guns  were  prepared  f— Yes,  they  were  preparing 
some  at  the  same  time  as  she  was  in  the  building.  I  think  you  said  some  carriages 
just  now  f — Some  carriages  and  guns  were  prepared  at  the  same  time.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  machinery  was  bemg  prepared,  as  I  understand  you  f — ^Yes.  Was  it  any 
part  of  your  business,  and  were  you  employed  with  regard  to  the  gun-carriages  and 
the  slides  for  those  guns  f — ^I  was  working  at  them,  i  on  were  working  at  the  gun- 
carriages  and  slides  t — Yes.  You  say  that  2209  was  the  number  by  which  the  vessel 
was  called  f — Yes.  Was  there  any  number  connected  with  the  guns  f— Yes,  each  gun 
had  a  separate  number.  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Not  2209  f — ^No.  Mr.  Attorney  Gjsk- 
BRAi..  How  many  guns  were  there  that  you  are  speaking  off — ^Three.  One  large  gun, 
was  it  f— Yes.  Ana  two  small  guns  T — ^Yes.  Were  the  small  guns  rifled  or  not  t — ^Rifled. 
You  say  each  had  its  number  T-— Yes.  Was  there  a  number  on  the  gun-carriages  and 
slides  for  the  large  gun  f — ^There  would  be  the  same  number  as  the  guns  f*  that  is  to 
say,  the  slides  womd  oe  the  same  number  as  the  guns ;  **  they  would  ail  go  by  the  same 
number;  each  would  go  by  its  own  number.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a 
number  upon  the  gun-carriages  and  slides  fitted  for  the  large  guns  f — ^The  same  number 
upon  the  carriages  as  upon  the  guns.  What  was  that  number  f— That  I  will  not  say ; 
I  will  not  be  positive  of  the  number.  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  ndmber  on  the  gun- 
carriage  was  the  same  as  on  the  gun  f — Yes ;  exactly.  Mr.  Attorney  General.  Do 
you  remember  any  of  the  numbers  or  not  f — As  far  as  opinion  went,  I  would  not 
swear  to  the  number.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  f — I  think  2205  and  2204  were 
the  numbers  of  the  small  guns ;  of  the  large  one  I  would  not  say.  Have  you  any  recol- 
lection at  all  about  the  number  of  the  large  gunt — ^No.  One  way  or  the  other  t — ^No. 
As  to  the  manufacture  of  the  guns  and  gun-carriages,  I  think  you  said  that  it  was 

^^^^^•^ma^^m^^^^a^  l  ^^— ^  ■    l  i    a^^^— ^»^— ^^i— ^^^^»^^^^^^— a^^^— —  Ml         ^^^m^ ■■■■■■    »i^^^^^       ■  ■  ■      l    »       ■»■■  ■»■  ^■^^— a.^.      ii»i^. 
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going  on  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  machinery  t — ^Yes.''  Then  a  question  arises  as 
to  a  qnestiou  put.  Then  he  is  asked :  '*  Weve  they,  as  far  as  yon  could  see,  mann&o- 
tared  for  use  in  the  same  vessel  as  the  machinery  or  not  f — ^That  I  could  not  say ;  they 
might  be,  or  they  might  not  be/'  Then  lower  down  the  question  is  put :  **  Can  you  tell 
OS  about  how  high  the  larger  gun,  whatever  its  number  may  have  been,  would  stand 
on  the  gun-carriage  f — It  would  stand  about  four  feet.  And  the  smaller  onesf — ^About 
three,  I  think.  You  told  us  that  you  knew  Mr.  SiUem,  one  of  the  partners  t — ^Yes.  Was 
he  frequently  in  the  shop  of  his  own  firm  at  the  time  when  this  machinery  and  the 
guns  were  going  forward  t — ^Yes.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  did  or  did  not  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  the  guns  7 — ^They  were  generally  there ;  he  yfos  the  principal 
partner  in  that  line.  That  is  his  line  f — Yes.  Have  yon  seen  from  time  to  time  Mr. 
Hamilton  with  Mr.  SiUem  in  the  shop  f — Yes.  I  mean  at  this  time  when  the  machinery 
and  the  guns  were  in  preparation  f— Yes.  Have  you  at  any  time  or  times  hea^d  BIr. 
SiUem  speak  of  alterations,  either  in  the  screws  of  the  ffun-carriages,  or  other  matters 
connected  with  the  guns,  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  presence  f— J  have  hetutl  him  make  the  re- 
mark that  he  could  make  improvements  in  the  compressor  screws.  You  have  heard 
Mr.  Sillem  say  that  to  Mr.  Hamilton  f — ^Yes.  That  he  could  make  improvements  in  the 
ccHnpresBor  screws  t — ^That  he  had  done  so.  What  did  Mr.  Hamilton  sav  upon  that  f — 
He  thought  it  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  original  one.  He  said  that  T — 
Yes.  Lord  Chibp  Baron.  In  the  lock  f— No,  the  compressor  screws.  Mr.  Attornby 
Gbnerai*  You  told  us  the  small  guns  w^ere  rifled  f — Yes.  Do  you  remember  about 
what  time  it  was  that  the  casting  of  the  guns  for  the  carriages  was  going  on  f — It  was 
all  going  on  together.  At  the  same  time  that  the  rifling  of  the  small  guns  was  going 
forward  f — Yes.  As  to  the  rammer  and  sponges  for  the  guns,  were  those  made  in  the 
same  shop  f — ^No.  In  the  pattern  shop  7— Yes.  That  is  another  place,  is  it  t — Yes. 
Were  those  gun-carriages  of  a  common  or  of  an  unusual  kind  f — ^They  were  good  ones. 
Were  they  of  an  ordinary  description,  or  were  they  rather  difficult  to  construct  f — 
Kather  difficult,  I  should  say.  Not  a  very  ordinary  or  common  description  f — ^No.  Do 
you  remember  what  thev  were  made  off — English  elm.  And  of  what  were  the  slides 
made  f— Teak  wood.  Did  you  happen  to  know  where  the  teak  wood  for  the  slides  was 
obtained  f — Yes.  Where  f — At  Mr.  Miller's.  At  Mr.  Miller's  yard  f ^Yes.  Did  you  see 
the  gun-carriages  finished  f—  No.  thev  were  not  quite  finished  when  I  left.  Had  they 
or  had  they  not  been  nearly  finished  for  some  time  before  yon  left  f — Yes." 

Then  on  cross-exaiainatton,  at  page  47,*  your  lordships  will  see  this :  **  Can  you  tell  me 
when  you  left  f — Three  or  four  months  since.  These  gentlemen  carry  on  business  as 
engineers  and  founders  on  a  very  large  scale,  do  they  not  f — that  is  Messrs.  Fawcett. — 
^*  Yes."  This  is  the  evidence  which  I  told  your  lordships  would  put  you  in  possession 
of  the  character  of  their  works :  "  I  believe  they  have  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred 
workmen  employed  at  a  time  on  their  premises  f — I  dare  say,  if  you  take  both  yards 
into  consideration,  there  wonld  be  more  than  that.  I  believe  they  make  all  sorts  of 
machinery  f — Yes.  Rice  mills,  cotton  presses,  and  other  things  f — Yes,  all  sorts. 
And  the  hands  generally  inre  pretty  full  of  work  f — ^Always  very  busy  since  I  have  been 
there.  I  supjiose  your  work  as  a  Joiner  was  carried  on  under  one  particular  roof,  was 
it  not  T — Yes.    And  the  machinery  was  put  in  another  place  f — ^Yes.    And  there  was  one 

S lace  where  guns  were  bored  f — ^They  were  bored  in  one  place.  And  they  are  constantly 
oring  ^ns,  are  they  not ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  business  to  bore  guns  f— Yes.  And  if 
you  CO  intb  the  yard  you  generally  find  a  quantity  of  guns,  which  are  there  ready  for 
sale  T-— Ob,  any  sort  you  like.  How  long  had  you  been  in  their  employment  before  you 
left  on  this  occasion  f — ^About  a  year  and  eight  months.  Now,  you  said  that  the  teak 
on  which  you  worked  came  from  Messrs.  Miller's  yard  f — ^Yes.  They  are  dealers  in  tim- 
ber, are  they  not  t — ^Yes.  Teak  is  the  best  wood  for  making  slides,  is  il  not  f — I  do  not 
know.  It  is  as  good  as  any  f — I  suppose  it  is  as  good  as  any.  Is  it  commonly  employed 
for  making  slide  of  guns  t^I  cannot  say ;  I  never  made  any  slides  before  I  went  there." 
So  much,  my  lords,  for  Carter,  as  to  whom  it  does  not  require  argument  to  say  that 
he  proved  nothing  whatever  except  the  fact  that  three  guns  were  being  made  in  a 
place  where  a  great  number  of  others  wore  being  made,  and  whore  guns  of  all  sorts 
were  setting  ready  for  sale. 

Hodgson,  my  lords,  at  pa^e  48,t  who  is  a  warehouseman,  is  asked,  "Were  you  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  service  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company? — ^Abont  a  year  and 
eight  months.  In  what  department  of  their  works  were  you  f — When  I  first  was  there 
I  was  put  in  the  yard  as  a  Laborer,  and  after  I  had  been  there  a  short  time  I  was  put  in 
the  packing-room.  Were  you  in  the  packing-room  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  f— 
Yes.  And  some  time  before  f — Yes.  When  md  you  leave  the  service  of  Fawcett,  Prea- 
ton  and  Company  f — ^About  the  same  week  as  Cart-er  left.  Some  time  before  yon  left 
were  Fawcett  and  Comx>any  making  any  machinery  for  any  particular  ships? — ^Yes. 
What  ships  ? — ^The  Alexandra  and  the  Phantom.  Were  they  making  guns  ?  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns.  Were  you  engaged  about  the  machinery  ?--No ;  but  it  all  had  to  come  to  the 
packing-room  before  it  went  out  of  the  yard,  or  was  sent  there.  The  Solicitor  Gbn- 
KRAL.  Resides  machinery,  were  they  making  guns?— Yes.    And  gun-carriages?—- Yes. 

*  Soe  page  36.  t  See  page  ST. 
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And  shot  f — Shot.    And  shell  ? — Yes/^    Then  an  objection  ia  made  to  a  question,  and  we 
pass  on,  with  vour  lordship's  permission)  to  page  50,*  about  four  lines  down.    ^*  Who  was 
m  the  liabit  of  sending  you  over  for  tliat  purpose  f "  that  is,  to  see  how  far  adranoed 
goods  were  which  had  to  be  packed.    "  Mr.  Bradshaw,  who  is  in  the  packinn^-room 
along  with  me.    He  was  employed  with  you  f — ^Yes,  he  was  employed  in  the  packing- 
room.    You  said  you  or  Mr.  JBradshaw  went  or  were  sent  over  f— Yes.    Who  sent  yon 
over  f — Mr.  Bradshaw  would  send  me  or  go  himself.  When  you  were  sent,  were  yon  direct- 
ed as  to  what  you  were  to  inquire  for  f — For  such  a  number,  22(K^.   You  were  to  inqolre 
for  2209 1 — ^Yes.    For  what  things  were  you  to  inquire,  identified  by  that  nniAberf — 
Everything  belonging  to  the  machinery.''  Then  about  twelve  lines  lower  down,  the  solici- 
tor general  says' :  ''Were  you  sent  for  machinery  for  that  number  f — ^Yes.     And  for 
clenches  and  bolts  f — Yes.    You  had  to  pack  them  f — I  took  them  up  myselfl     Did  yon 
take  them  to  the  ship  f — Yes.    And  you  know  that  they  were  for  that  ship  by  that 
number?— >Yes.    Did  you  ever  hear  that  ship  spoken  of  by  any  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  office  f — ^No,  not  by  any  one  in  the  office."    Then,  my  lord,  a  question  arises  as  to 
the  form  of  examination,  and  we  pass  on  to  page  51,t  about  six  lines  down.    The  solici- 
tor general  says :  ''  My  question  is  this,  my  lord :    Did  Mr.  Speers,  who  is  stated  to  be 
the  manager  or  foreman  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company's  works,  give  the  witness 
any  orders  with  respect  to  those  things?    Sin  Hugh  Caikns.    What  things?    The 
SoiiicrroR  Genkral.  Machinery,  clenches,  and  bolts.    Sir  Hugh  Cairks.  1  have  no 
objection  to  the  question  then,  if  that  is  aU.    The  Soucitor  Gbneral.  Did  he  give  you 
any  orders? — Yes.    What  were  the  orders? — To  see  if  the  things  were  ready,  and  to 
take  them,  if  they  were  ready,  as  the  men  were  waiting  for  them  in  the  yard.  To  take  them 
where  ? — ^To  take  them  up  to  Mr.  Miller's  yard,  or  to  the  boat    Or  to  where  ? — To  the 
gunboat    Those  were  tne  words  of  Mr.  Speers  ?— As  far  as  I  remember.    Sir  Hugh 
Cairns.  As  far  as  you  recollect  ? — ^Yes.    The  SoucrroR  Gbneral.  Where  did  you  take 
them,  in  consequence  of  that  order  ? — I  took  them  to  the  yard,  and  left  them  in  the 
stores  of  MiUers  yard.    What  became  of  them  afterward  ? — The  men  would  be  waiting 
to  use  them,  when  I  got  there.    What  ship  was  it  ? — ^The  ship  now  called  the  Alexandra. 
Was  the  Alexandra  in  the  stocks  it  ought  to  be,  at  that  time  ?— Yes.   You  saw  the  thtn|p, 
in  consequence  of  that  order,  taken  to  the  Alexandra? — Yes ;  the  men  have  been  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  when  I  have  taken  them  they  have  said, '  Are  those  for  the  ^nn- 
boats  ? '  and  I  have  said  ^  Yes.' " 

My  lords,  nothing  occurs  in  that  as  to  guns.    At  the  bottom  of  page  51,t  if  your  lord- 
ships will  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  it,  a  question  is  asked  about  >ir.  Hamilton  ;  he 
was  in  the  works.    **  Do  yon  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hamilton  ? — Yes,    Did  you 
ever  see  him  there  ? — ^Yes.    Whom  was  he  with  ? — Sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
with  Mr.  Sillem,  and  sometimes  with  Mr.  Mann,  but  he  was  more  often  with  Mr.  Mann." 
And  then  at  the  top  of  page  52  he  is  asked :  "  What  did  he  come  about  ?"  That  is  objected 
to.    **  Do  yon  recollect  anything  he  said  in  their  presence  in  the  packing-room  ?"  that 
is,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  firm  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company. — ^^  No. 
Do  you  remember  anything  he  ever  did  in  their  presence  ? — No,  except  examining  the 
shot  and  shell.    Did  he  talk  to  them  about  it  ?— -Mr.  Sillem  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were 
talking  about  it ;  I  could  not  understand  what  they  said.  ,  You  did  not  hear  what  they 
said;    they  were  talking,  and  they  examined  the  shot  and  shell? — Yes.    Did  their 
conversation  stop  when  you  came  near  them? — No,  I  did  not  notice  them  stop  their 
conversation."    The  Crown,  of  course,  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the  witness 
was  going  to  say  that  the  conversation  did  stop.    ^'  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Hamilton 
at  Mulers  yard  ? — I  met  him  coming  along  the  yard."    There  is  nothing  about  guns  till 
we  come  down  to  the  bottom  of  page  52.  t    ^*  Do  you  recollect  packing  any  of  tne  guns 
that  were  made  at  that  time  ? — Mo,  not  ths  large  ones ;  I  packed  the  small  ones.    How 
many  guns  were  there  for  that  job? — ^Intended  for  the  boat,  three."    That  is  objected 
to,  and  the  solicitor  general  says :  **  You  say  ^on  packed  the  two  smaller  guns ;  was 
that  at  the  same  time  the  machinery  was  being  made  for  this  boat  ? — ^Yes.    Do  you 
know  what  was  done  with  them  ?— They  were  sent  down  to  the  Northwestern  Bail^Ay 
station.    Which  station?— At  Wapping.     In  Liverpool?— Yes.    Were  the  carriages 
packed  as  well  as  the  guns? — ^Yes.    Were  there  a  good  many  carriages? — ^Yes.    How 
many  ? — Sixteen  or  seventeen."    Sixteen  or  seventeen  gun-carriages,  that  is  to  say^  of 
course,  for  the  same  number  of  guns.    *^  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  of  the  partners  of 
the  firm,  or  Mr.  Speers,  say  for  what  ship  those  guns  were  intended  ?— Mo.    Lord 
Chief  Baron.  I  do  not  think  that  Speers  would  do,  except  in  giving  of  some  actual 
direction.    The  Solicitor  Gknrral.  My  intention  was  to  refer  to  what  he  said  in  giv- 
ing orders  as  manager.    However,  the  witness  says.  No.    Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
how  those  packages  were  addressed  ?^They  were  marked  O.  A.  and  C.  B.  with  a 
diamond,  and  numbered.    To  whom  were  they  addressed? — ^To  Captain  Blakeley, 
Camden,  London."    Therefore  that  was  the  result :  these  gun-carriaf^  were  sixteen  or 
seventeen  in  number,  including  some  particular  tnree  as  to  which  it  was  the  fftucy  oi 
the  Crown  to  ask  this  witness,  and  the  last  that  was  heard  of  them  was  that  they  were 
traced  to  tjie  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  station,  in  Liverpool,  directed^ 

*  See  page  38.  t  See  p«ge  28,  near  the  bottom .  :  See  page  S9. 
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*^  Captain  Blakeley,  Camden,  London.''  Of  oonrse  it  does  not  reqmre  me  to  argne  that 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  that  which  I  have  read,  which  I  believe  is  every  syllable 
with  resard  to  the  guns,  anything  like  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  those  gnns  were 
intended  for  the  Alexandra.  They  were  being  made  in  a  mannfactory,  I  agree,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  machinery  of  the  Alexandra  was  being  made ;  bnt  uiere  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  evidence  which  in  any  way  connects  them  with  the  Alexandra,  or 
shows  any  intention  so  to  nse  them. 

When  that  evidence  was  given,  my  lords,  the  attorney  general's  view  of  it  in  reply 
your  lordships  will  find  very  fair;  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  at  all ;  it  is  at  page 
2i5.» 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwkll.  What  is  yonr  proposition  now ;  is  it  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  go  t-o  the  jury  of  a  warlike  equipment  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord;  I  am  not  api)lying  for  a  new  trial.  The  Crown 
moves  for  a  new  trial.  I  say  that  there  was  no  evidence  in  point  of  fact  which  can  be 
Ifid  hold  of  on  a  mle  for  a  new  trial  npon  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  evi- 
dence, or  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  There  was  no  evidence  at  all  to  connect 
these  gnns  with  the  ship. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  claimants  could  be  called  as 
witnesses  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwkll.  I  think  they  could. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Attornby  Generai^.  No  doubt  they  could. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.    I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  attorney  general  say  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  have  alwajrs  supposed  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  My  impression  is  so,  undoubtedly.  There  was  an  act  of  Par- 
liament in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  enabling  parties  to  be  called  as  witnesses. 
There  was  a  doubt  whether  it  excepted  criminal  cases;  there  was  a  doubt  whether  it 
applied  to  informations  in  the  exchequer  for  penalties.  There  was  an  express  statute, 
Siting  that  it  should  not  so  apply.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  express  statute 
affects  this  case.    I  think  that  the  parties  are  admissible. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  When  I  said  '<no  doubt,"  I  only  meant  to  say  that  we  had 
never  entertained  a  doubt  in  our  own  minds.  I  did  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  there 
might  not  be  gronnd  for  one. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  meant  that  I  am  glad  that  it  is  matter  which  we  shall  not 
have  to  discuss  in  this  case.  Of  course,  when  oue  is  considering  whether  a  verdict  is 
against  the  weight  of  evidence,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  when  the  claimants  might 
have  been  called  to  set  the  matter  right  upon  their  oaths,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  jury  in  finding  against  them.  However, 
you  are  addressing  yourself  to  the  weight  of  evidence. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  The  case  of  the  Crown  here  is,  that  they  are  moving  for  a  new 
trial  npon  the  gronnd  that  the  jury  have  found  against  the  evidence  and  against  the 
weight  of  evidence,  and  therefore  it  becomes  material  for  me  to  show  your  lordships 
whst,  in  point  of  fact,  that  evidence  was. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  No  doubt;  I  only  wanted  to  see  whether  at  the  present 
moment  you  were  addressing  yourself  to  this  point,  namely,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
ut  all,  or  to  the  other  question,  that  there  was  some. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  have  no  object  in  contending  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go 
to  the  jnry.  I  have  the  verdict.  I  am  meeting  a  rule  obtained  upon  the  gronnd  that 
the  verdict  was  against  evidence. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  I  suppose  that  the  attorney  general  observed  to  the  jury  upon 
the  claimants  not  being  called  T 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Certainly,  my  lord ;  it  was  a  great  part  of  the  address,  as  I  shall 
show  your  lordships  by  and  by  upon  the  other  part  of  the  case. 

Lord  Cuikk  Baron.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  act  which  was  passed  to  settle 
the  doubt  about  the  parties  being  called  as  witnesses  f 

Mr.  K  KM  play.  The  17  th  and  18th  Victoria,  chajpter  122;  your  lordship  will  find  it 
all  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Reports,  in  the  case  of  The  Attorney  General 
v$,  Hadloff. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwkli..  The  fifteenth  clause  enacts  that  "  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  99,  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  prosecution,  suit,  or  other  proceeding  in  respect  of  any 
offense,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalties  or  forfeitures,  under  any  law  now  in  force 
or  hereafter  to  be  made  relating  to  the  customs  or  inland  revenue." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  With  respect  to  the  admissibility  of  witnesses,  in  the  case  of 
The  Attorney  General  vs,  Radlofi,  which  was  in  this  court,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.  I  thought  that  the  witnesses  were  not  admissible,  and  lord  Wenslydale,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I  rather  think 
that  my  brother  Martin  and  the  late  Baron  Flatt  were  of  a  different  opinion.  I  find  in 
the  marginal  note  the  following  words :  "  This  decision  has  became  superfluous,  tho 

*  See  page  190. 
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legislature  liaving  adopted  and  enacted  the  construction  of  the  Chief  Baron  and 
Baron  Parke.  See  the  17th  and  18th  of  Victoria,  chapter  122,  section  15."  Then 
at  the  end  of  that  is  put  the  section :  "  The  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th 
and  15th  of  Victoria  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  suit  or  proceeding  in 
respect  of  any  offense,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalties,  under  any  law  relating  to 
the  costoms  or  inland  revenue."  This  proceeding  is  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act ; 
this  proceeding  is  instituted  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  inland  revenue.  Yon  find  at  the 
end  of  tlie  seventh  section,  which  creates  the  forfeiture,  a  provision  that  every  sach 
ship  shall  be  forfeited,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  customs  and  excise 
to  make  the  seizure,  and  in  tlie  manner  in  which  they  are  empowered  to  seize  for 
breaches  of  revenue.  ^'And  that  every  such  ship  and  vessel,  with  the  tackle,"  and  so 
on,  ^^may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  in  the  like  manner,  and  in  such  courts  as 
ships  or  vessels  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  any  breach  of  the  laws  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenues  of  customs  and  excise."  Now,  whether  the  impedi- 
ment as  to  calling  witnesses,  which  is  continued  in  respect  of  the  customs  and  excisft, 
applies  also  to  a  forfeiture  like  this,  is  not  absolutely  free  irom  doubt;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  at  all  necessary  to  solve  that  doubt  here.  The  learned  attorney  general  at 
the  trisd  assumed  that  tiie  parties  might  be  called,  and  1  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  anything  about  that,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  loi^d ;  the  question  certainly  was  not  argued,  and  I  do 
not  desire  to  address  any  argument  to  your  lordships  upon  it  now. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  argument  of  the  question  arose  entirely  upon  the  law, 
and  the  attorney  general  had  had  no  opportunity  of  being  heard  upon  it 

Sir  Huoh  Cairns.  None  at  all,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chikf  Baron.  But  I  certainly  should  have  some  difficulty  in  saying  that  the 
proposition,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  is  wholly  free  from  doubt ;  I  will  not  say  that 
thei*e  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  thou^  there  very  often  is ;  but  I  think  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that  this 
proceeding  for  a  lorfeiture  and  in  the  manner  of  a  forfeiture  under  the  customs  and 
excise  laws  would  carry  along  with  it  that  if  the  defendants  may  not  be  witnesses 
in  the  one  case  they  shall  not  be  witnesses  in  the  other.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
said  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  act  of  18th  and  19th  Victoria, 
chapter  96,  says  that  '*  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
years  of  her  x)resent  Majesty,  chapter  99,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  prosecu- 
tion, suit,  or  other  proceeding  in  respect  of  any  offense,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture,  under  any  law  now  in  force,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  relating  to 
the  customs  or  inland  revenue."  This  is  a  proceeding  for  a  forfeiture,  and  although 
the  forfeiture  is  not  under  the  law  of  the  customs  or  excise,  the  proceeding  is  uu&r 
the  law  of  the  customs  and  excise. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  that  it  is  at  all  important,  but 

Eerhaps  your  lordship  would  like  to  be  informed  that  the  act  from  which  your  lordship 
as  been  reading  is  repealed  by  a  subsequent  act,  namely,  the  20th  and  21st  of  Victoria, 
chapter  62 ;  and  the  fourteenth  section  of  that  act,  which  stands  in  its  place,  is  in 
rather  diiforent  words:  "The  several  acts  which  declare  and  make  competent  and 
comx>ellable  a  defendant  to  give  evidence  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  to  which  he  may 
be  a  party  shall  not  be  deemed  to  extend  or  apply  to  defendants  in  any  suit  or  proceed- 
ing instituted  under  any  act  relating  to  the  customs."    That  is  the  language. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then  you  observe  that  the  offense  is  certainly  not  under  the- 
excise  laws,  but  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  under  those  lawB.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  make  myself  intelligible.  The  offen&e  is  quite  apart  from  the  excise  laws,  but  the 
mode  of  proceeding  is  according  to  the  excise  laws. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  The  party  is  not  a  defendant,  my  lord. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  think,  my  lord,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  the  matter  will 
receive  more  consideration.  At  present  it  does  not  occur  to  me  to  submit  any  ai^i- 
ment  npon  it  to  your  lordships. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  has  this  act  of  the  20th  and  21st  Victo- 
ria repealed  the  other  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  believe  that  it  has,  my  lord ;  but  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  that  I  have  examined  it  so  as  to  satisfy  myself  upon  that  subject.  I  am  told  so  by 
a  gentleman  attending  from  the  customs. 

[After  a  short  interval.] 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  hope  that  your  lordship  will  take  it  that  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  it  repeals  it  at  all.  I  was  certainly  informed  so  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  have 
every  reason  to  trust.  I  see  there  is  a  repealing  section  here,  but  it  is  of  a  former 
repealing  act.* 

*  A  qneBtion  arose  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Hilary  term,  1854,  on  the  admiaaibillty  of  the  defend- 
ant aa  a  wltneea  on  his  own  behalf  under  14  and  15  Vict,  c.  99,  sees.  2  and  3.  It  was  the  case  of  Attorney 
General  vt.  Otto  RadlofT,  a  customs  prosecution,  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  in  which  the 
defendant,  being  tendered  as  a  witness,  was,  on  ol^ectlan  taken,  rc^Jected.  A  rule  for  a  new  trial  was 
granted  on  this  point,  and  in  Easter  term  the  case  was  arpied,  when,  the  court  hcjiog  equally  divided^ 
no  judgment,  and  the  rule  dropped.    (10  Exchequer  Reporta,  p.  84.)    The  question  remaining  in  doubt. 
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Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  That  may  be  au  nrji^inent  for  some  other  time.  At  present  I 
desire  to  ask  your  lordships'  atteution  to  a  very  simple  matter,  namely,  this  matter 
about  the  gnus ;  that  is  all  I  am  dealing  with  at  present. 

Lord  Chief  Barox.  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  me 
to  lay  down  any  rule  upon  the  point.  It  may  have  been  a  matter  for  argument,  but 
you  took  no  objection,  and  there  I  left  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  statute  is  not  re- 
pealed which  you  first  referred  to,  and  that  the  20th  and  2lBt  of  Victoria  apply  only 
to  customs  and  not  to  excise  at  all.  You,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  and  I  have  something 
to  learn  and  consider  before  the  next  revenue  case  comes  before  us.  It  is  a  matter 
about  which  it  is  certainly  possible  to  say  a  great  deal  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  ofifer  an 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  I  should  be  sorry  now  to  express  an  opinion  without 
hearing  the  matter  argued. 

8iR  Hugh  Cairns.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  the  time  comes  to  argue  that  ques- 
tion. It  would  appear  to  me  certainly  to  be  a  very  singular  thing  if  in  a  case  in  wliich 
a  misdemeanor  is  created . 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  it  really  arises  in  this  way — the  forfeiture  here  is  not 
under  the  excise  laws,  but  the  proceeding  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  is  to  be  according 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  excise  laws  in  coses  of  forfeiture. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  This  proceeding  is,  as  it  were,  carried  into  the  excise  acts,  what- 
ever they  may  say  upon  the  subject.  I  was  only  going  to  say,  though  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  argue  the  question  now,  that  it  would  be  a  very  surprising  thing  if  it  shonld 
turn  out  that  in  a  case  where  a  misdemeanor  is  created,  and  where  the  proceeding  for 
forfeiture,  being  a  proceeding  tn  rennj  would  be  conclusive  against  all  the  world  as  to 
the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  found  the  proceeding  in  rem — ^that  although  in  a  case  of 
mere  misdemeanor  no  one  would  contend  that  the  defendant  would  be  examinable,  yet 
that  he  would  be  examinable  or  compellable  to  be  examined  in  a  case  of  a  proceeoing 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwelf^  This  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  is  a  volunteer  to  a  certain 
extent  here,  whereas  if  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  he  would  not  be;  he  need  not  come 
and  make  tne  claim. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Very  true. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  may  be  a  seizure  of  property  to  the  amount  of  £10,000 
or  £20,000. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Undoubtedly,  if  he  is  indicted  he  cannot  escape  the  conse- 
quence.   I  own  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Your  lordship's  observation  mnst  be  taken  in  connection  with 
this,  though  it  is  quite  true  he  is  a  volunteer,  yet  if  the  argument  be  correct  that  he  is 
exanunable,  then  the  Crown  could  examine  nim  whether  he  volunteered  or  not,  and 
compel  him  to  attend  though  his  name  was  in  the  information. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  That  would  follow.  I  own  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  because  if  there  is  any  reasonable  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury, 
and  the  defendants  by  being  called  could  clear  it  up  and  say,  **  This  vessel  was  not  for 
the  Confederate  States  at  afi,  or  if  it  was,  it  was  not  to  be  armed  or  equipped  for  war- 
like purposes,"  that  would  make  a  short  end  of  it.  They  not  choosing  to  do  sO,  the 
Jury  would  be  warranted  in  finding  against  them  upon  comparatively  slender  evidence. 
To  my  mind,  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  done  so,  instead  of  defending 
themselves  in  the  way  they  did,  which  was  more  like  defending  themselves  against  a 
case,  the  circumstances  of  which  they  were  unwilling  to  aver  to.  Why  should  a  British 
merchant  come  and  defend  himself  in  this  way  if  he  was  not  doing  anything  contrary 
to  the  law  t  Why  should  he  not  have  come  into  court  and  stated  what  the  actual  facts 
were  f  That  would  have  been  the  manly  thing  to  do ;  and  he  not  doing  so,  I  think  the 
Jury  would  be  warranted  in  finding  a||;ainst  him  on  very  little  evidence. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Those  observations,  made  before  I  had  approached  the  consider- 
ation of  the  evidence  upon  the  case  as  to  intent,  are  very  difficult  for  me  to  meet. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Not  at  all ;  because  it  may  well  be  that  when  you  come  to 
look  at  the  evidence  you  may  find  that  there  is  none,  or  none  such  as  to  call  upon  the 
person  to  give  an  answer. 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  That  is  our  case. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  do  not  prejudge  the  case  against  you ;  I  only  say  if  there 
was  evidence,  that  would  have  been  the  becoming  way,  in  my  Judgment,  to  have  met 
it. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  have  not  yet  approached  the  evidence  or  completed  my  state- 
ment upon  it,  or  submitted  what  I  have  to  submit,  or  stated  the  reason  why,  supposing 
those  defendants  were  ever  so  examinable,  in  my  Judgment  there  was  no  case  to  cafl 

it  WM  saggestod  by  the  coart  that  the  point  shonld  be  settled  by  leffislative  enactment,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  snggestlon  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  18  and  19  Yic,  o.  96.  was  introdnoed.  The  act 
of  14  and  15  Yict^,  c  99,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland ;  and  a  similar  question  haTing  arisen  there  under 
the  15  and  16  Yict.,  c.  S7,  see.  1,  a  corresponding  amendment  of  the  oustoms  law  was  made  by  Wand  31 
Vict,  e.  6S,  sec.  14,  applicable  to  the  several  aoU  in  force  relating  to  the  law  of  evidence,  by  which  the 
defendant  was  in  more  express  terms  excluded  fW)m  giving  evidence  in  any  customs  suits  or  proceeding 
in  which  he  might  be  a  party.    Both  the  amending  sections  remain  unrepealed.^ 
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npon  them  to  be  exaniined.  Upon  the  first  part  of  the  case  with  Tvhich  alone  I  am  naxr 
dealing,  the  case  as  to  the  guns,  I  wish  yonr  lordships  to  indulge  me  by  allowing  me  to 
show  what  the  conclusion  was  that  was  drawn  by  the  attorney  genei*al  himseu  as  to 
the  eyidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  guns,  which  alone  is  the  evidence  which  up  to 
this  point  has  been  brought  before  your  lordships  npon  the  subject.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral, at  page  215,*  said  this :  "  Then  my  leamea  friend  came  to  the  matter  of  the  guns. 
You  would  understand  from  the  qnestioli  put  to  the  witness  from  the  workshop  of 
Messrs.  Fawcott  and  Company,  that  it  was  supposed,  at  least,  that  some  connection 
would  be  traced  between  the  Alexandra  and  certain  guns.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that,  strictly  speaking,  we  failed  in  tracing  that  connection.''  I  will  read  something 
more  that  followed,  but  at  this  point  I  ask  your  lordships,  Could  it  be  pretended  for  a 
moment,  after  that  statement*  by  the  attorney  general,  or  after  a  state  of  things  which 
warranted  that  statement  by  the  attorney  general,  that  there  was  any  necessity  what- 
ever for  those  against  whom  this  accusation  is  brought  offering  themselves  to  be  ex- 
amined  on  the  subjects  There  is  the  confession  of  the  attorney  general  himself  that 
they  had.  failed  to  trace  the  connection,  and  he  coupled  that  with  an  observation  which 
I  will  give  the  Crown  the  benefit  of.  I  will  shorten  what  he  says,  though  it  runs 
through  several  pages.  He  says :  ''Although  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  we  have  failed  in 
proving  the  connection  between  the  guns  and  the  Alexandra,  I  have  to  set  against  that 
what  I  am  now  going  to  put  to  the  jury.''  The  attorney  general  proceeded  to  say : "  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  there  had  been  certain  drawings  of  either  those  guns  or  gun- 
carriages,  and  the  Crown  were  of  opinion  that  if  those  drawings  were  prcmuced  some- 
thing might  appear  upon  the  face  or  them"  (there  is  no  evidence  that  anything  would 
appear  upon  the  face  of  them)  *'  which  would  be  material  to  the  case."  And  then  the 
attorney  general  said,  being  in  ignorance  of  what  had  passed  at  the  trial  in  his  absence, 
that  notice  had  been  given  to  produce  those,  and  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  had 
not  produced  them  in  answer  to  the  notice.  The  attorney  general  was  ignorant  for 
the  moment  that,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  while  he  was  out  of  court,  Fawcett, 
Preston  and  Company  had  been  called  npon  by  notice  to  produce  those  drawings,  and 
it  was  urged  by  council  that  no  proper  notice  had  been  given  to  produce  them,  and 
it  was  so  raled  that  no  proper  notice  had  been  given ;  and  accordingly  when,  during 
this  reply  of  the  attorney  general,  I  took  leave  to  interrupt  him  and  inform  him  of  that, 
the  result  was  this — at  page  218 1  he  continued  liis  address  to  the  jui^  in  these  words; 
*'  I  must  take  it  that  we  nave  not  put  ourselves  in  the  position  to  msist  on  the  produc- 
tion of  this,  and  indeed  if  we  had  done  so  they  still  might  have  withheld  it;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  witness  had  no  recollection  on  the  subject,  wo  could  not  give  any  second- 
ary evidence  as  it  is  called.  Yon  have  it  that  no  strict  proper  notice  was  given,  and 
under  the  circumstance  the  drawings  were  not  produced."  The  attorney  general  in 
effect  said  this:  I  admit  that  we  have  failed  utterly  in  proving  any  connection  be- 
tween the  guns  and  the  Alexandra,  but  I  wish  you  to  consider,  he  said  at  first,  that 
there  was  a  document  that  might  have  been  produced,  but  was  not.  The  attomev 
general  finally,  verv  fairly,  as  everything  he  said  and  did  upon  the  trial  was  fair,  said, 
*^  I  am  bound  to  admit  here  that  we  had  no  right  to  call  for  the  production  of  that 
document."  And  there  it  ended.  That  was  a  complete  abandonment  of  everything 
upon  the  question  of  the  jp;nns,  as  if  the  attorney  general  had  struck  the  count  npon 
that  subject  out  of  the  information.  Therefore,  my  lords,  I  desire  to  take  that  matter 
by  way  of  additi<lli  to  the  observations  which  I  have  to  make  upon  the  condition  of  ^e 
ship  in  other  res]>ect8.  I  think  I  shall  have  your  lordships'  judgment  that  we  may 
strike  out  of  the  case  altogether  all  considerations  on  the  subject  of  those  guns ;  the 
matter  will  then  rest  upon  the  structure  of  the  ship  (which  I  have  already  addressed 
your  lordships  npon,)  and  the  other  matters,  the  machinery,  the  masts,  and  the  ham- 
mock nettings.    I  have  submitted  all  the  observations  which  I  had  to  make  upon  them. 

That  ends  (and  I  regret  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  do  it  more  shortly)  all  that 
I  have  to  say  upon  the  branch  of  the  case  which  relates  to  the  condition  d  the  ship 
and  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  *^  equipping,  fitting  out,  furnishing,  and  arming."  I 
have  now  to  deal  with  a  branch  of  the  case  altogether  separate,  but  which  opens  up, 
perhaps  more  than  the  first  part  of  the  case  did,  tlie  question  of  the  evidence  relied 
upon  by  the  Crown ;  I  mean  the  part  of  the  case  as  to  the  intent*,  the  act  of  Parliament 
requiring,  in  order  to  constitute  ttie  offense,  not  on!  v  that  there  should  be  an  equipping, 
fitting  out,  furnishing,  and  aiming,  but  that  that  should  be  done  with  the  intent  that 
the  ship  should  be  employed  by  one  belligerent  power  to  crnise  and  commit  hostilities 
against  the  other. 

In  coming  to  that  part  of  the  argument,  ]rour  lordships  will  at  once,  I  think,  see  that 
the  question  of  intent  is  immateriiu,  if  my  view  upon  the  first  part  of  the  case  is  correct. 
If  the  view  which  I  present  to  your  lordships  npon  the  first  part  of  the  case  is  correct, 
namely,  that  there  must  be  an  equipment  or  an  attempted  equipment  of  a  warlike 
character  in  fact,  and  that  there  was  none  such  in  this  case,  then  the  secondary  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  ship  as  between  one  belligerent  and 
another,  would  of  course  become  utterly  immaterial;  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that 

*  See  page  190.  t  See  page  131,  near  the  bottom . 
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the  ship  was  in  a  condition  to  comply  with  the  earlier  part  of 'the  clanse  that  we  have 
to  approach  and  consider  this  second  question.  Now,  with  regard,  my  lords,  to  the 
species  of  intent  which  is  to  be  proved  in  a  case  of  this  description,  we  have  a  state- 
ment in  one  of  the  American  authorities,  which  I  am  very  willing  to  refer  to,  and  very 
willing  to  be  governed  by ;  I  mean  in  the  case  which  I  nave  already  mentioned  upon 
another  point,  Quincy's  case,  reported  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book,  and  the  page  I  am 
now  referring  to  is  page  79.*  Your  lordships  will  find  toward  the  top  of  page  79  the 
instrnction  wnich  the  court  thought  should,  in  Quincy's  case,  be  given  to  the  jury  upon  the 
qaestion  of  intent :  "  We  think  these  instructions  ought  to  be  given :  The  onense  con- 
Bists  principally  in  the  intention  with  which  the  preparations  were  made.  These  prep- 
arations, according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  act,  must  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
Uiiited  States,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  intention  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  vessel  should  be  formed  before  she  leaves  the  United  States.  And  this 
must  be  a  fixed  intention,  not  conditional  or  contingent,  depending  on  some  future 
arrangements.  This  intention  is  a  question  belonging  exclusively  to  the  jui'y  to  decide. 
It  is  the  material  point  on  which  the  legality  or  criminality  of  the  act  must  turn,  and 
decides  whether  the  adventure  is  of  a  commercial  or  warlike  character."  Now,  the 
instructions  were  the  second  and  third  occurring  immediately  before  that  at  the  bottom 
of  page  78,'and  they  were  the  instructions  asked  on  the  part  of  the  defendants :  "  That 
if  the  jury  believe  that  when  the  Bolivar  was  fitted  and  equipped  at  Baltimore,  the 
owner  ana  equipper  intended  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  funds,  with  which 
to  arm  and  equip  the  said  vessel,  and  had  no  present  intentian  of  using  or  employing  the 
said  vessel  as  a  privateer,  but  intended,  when  he  equipped  her,  to  go  to  the  West  Indies 
to  endeavor  to  raise  funds  to  prepare  her  for  a  cruise,  then  the  deieudant  is  not  guilty. 
Or  if  the  juiy  believe  that  when  the  Bolivar  was  equipped  at  Baltimore,  and  when  she  left 
the  United  States,  the  equipper  had  no  fixed  intention  to  employ  her  as  a  privateer,  but  had 
a  wish  so  to  employ  her,  the  fulfillment  of  which  wish  depended  on  his  ability  to  obtain 
fnnds  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  arming  and  preparing  her  for  the  war,  then  the 
defendant  is  not  guilty.''  The  court  thought  that  those  instructions  should  be  given 
with  that  comment  upon  them  which  I  have  read  to  your  lordships. 

My  lords,  in  addition  to  that,  I  will  show  your  lordships  the  view  that  was  taken  at 
the  trial  by  the  learned  attorney  general  as  to  the  character  of  the  intent  that  was 
necessary  in  this  case.  Your  lordships  will  find  that  at  the  close  of  his  reply  at  page  226,t 
about  sixteen  lines  from  the  top  of  the  page,  the  attorney  general  says  to  the  Jury:  "  I 
ask  you  to  give  your  conclusion  in  this  case  on  the  evidence,  and  I  will  state  at  once 
what  I  intended  to  have  stated  a  little  earlier,  that  so  far  I  agree  with  mv  learned 
fiiend  that  the  intent  must  be  an  intent  of  one  or  more  havjng  at  the  time,  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  forwarding  or  furthering  such  intent  by  acts.'  I  agree  that  any- 
thing else,  called  an  intent,  or  that  which  would  be  called  an  intent  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  not  of  this  description,  must  be  treated  properly  as  a  mere  wish,  imagination, 
or  desire.  By  intent,'  undoubtedly  the  act  means  practical  intent."  My  lord,  that 
was  more  especially  with  regard  to  a  question  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  as 
to  whether  the  intent,  even  if  proved  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  any  person,  such  as 
a  workman  or  an  agent,  who  had  not  himself  the  power  of  control  over  the  ship,  who  had 
not  the  means  of  entering  her  course  or  her  employment  himself,  whether  an  intent  of  that 
kind  would  be  sufficient,  and,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  words  which  I  have  read,  we 
were  agreed  ultimately  that  the  intent  of  a  person  of  that  kind  would  not  be  enough ; 
it  must  be  an  intent  entertained  by  some  one  who  has  the  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
intent,  being  a  person  having  the  ordering  and  control  of  the  vessel.  Well,  my  lord, 
that,  I  think,  leads  one  to  observe  that  it  is  of  course  almost  upon  the  surface  of  a  case 
of  this  kind  that  we  should  have  a  right  to  require  the  Crown,  in  alleging  an  intent  of 
this  sort,  to  state  who  it  is  who  is  said  to  have  entertained,  and  to  have  harbored  the 
intent.  A  great  number  of  persons'  names  were  mentioned,  both  in  the  information 
and  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  There  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  ship-builder ;  there 
were  the  names  of  the  firm  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company;  there  were  the  names 
of  another  firm  which  your  lordships  have  heard  oil  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company ; 
and  there  were  the  names  of  certain  other  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  either  of  those 
firms,  and  we  certainly  did  complain  at  the  trial  of  the  course  which  was  taken  bv  the 
Crown  in  this  matter.  We  complained  that  the  Crown  in  opening  their  case  dia  not 
at  all,  to  use  a  Scotch  phrase,  condescend  upon  any  one  or  more  of  all  those  persons  as 
the  one  who  entertained,  or  the  more  than  one  who  entertained  this  intent.  The  Crown 
simply  said,  we  will  show  you  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  something  done  b^  one  per- 
son, and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  something  done  by  another  person,  and  it  will  be 
quite  clear  to  you  that  some  one  intended  to  do  that  which  we  sJlege,  and  you  may  pick 
and  choose  and  decide  for  yourselves  among  whom  the  intent  existed. 

It  is  on  this  part  of  the  case  that  I  desire  to  state  to  your  lordships  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  contend  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  in  no  way  incumbent  upon  the 
claimants  for  whom  I  appear,  even  if  they  were  examinable  as  witnesses,  to  tender 

*  See  United  States  v.  John  D.  Quincy,  6  Peters,  pp.  445,  468.    Ed.  1833. 
t  Bee  page  196,  line  9. 
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themselves  for  examinfttion.  My  lords,  if  I  were  moving  here  for  a  new  trial ;  if  I  were  the 
puity  moving,  and  not  the  Crown  ;  if  I — having  had  a  verdict  passed  against  me,  hold- 
ing that  the  facts  alleged  against  me  in  the  information  were  proved-^were  moving 
for  a  new  trial,  and  came  before  yonr  lordships  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence that  was  given  in  the  case,  and  said,  This  witness  does  not'  prove  the  case  to 
demonstration,  and  that  witness  adds  very  little  to  what  the  first  has  said,  and  if, 
carefully  weighing  the  words  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  I  said,  now  upon  that 
evidence  I  caU  upon  your  lordships  to  say  that  the  case  was  not  proved,  and  that  the 
jury  ought  to  have  returned  a  verdict  against  the  claimants,  I  then  could  understand 
the  court  saying  to  me,  Are  you  in  a  position  to  maintain  an  argument  of  that  kind ; 
would  not  it  have  been  better  for  you,  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  it,  if  the  matter 
could  have  admitted  of  any  doubt  or  argument,  to  have  at  once  removed  that  doubt  by 
putting  the  claimants  into  the  box,  and  having  them  examined,  and  so  removing  the 
doubt  f  That  would  be  an  observation,  the  weight  of  which  would  naturally  be  felt ; 
but  when  I  am  coming  here  to  show  cause  against  a  rule  obtained  by  the  Crown,  when 
I  have  received  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  my  favor,  when  the  Crown  challenge  that 
verdict,  and  say  it  is  against  the  evidence,  or  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  the  Crown 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  jury  the  whole  of  their  views  as  to  the 
claimants  not  having  been  examined  as  evidence  in  the  case,  then  the  case  becomes 
altogether  altered.  The  question  then  is,  Are  the  Crown  able  to  satisfy  your  lordships 
upon  this  evidence  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  jnrv  to  have  come  to  a  proper  con- 
clusion in  returning  a  verdict  for  the  claimants,  and  that  the  jury  ou^ht  to  have  come 
to  a  different  conclusion  T  The  jury  having  given  a  verdict  aa  they  did,  knowing  that 
the  defendants  were  not  examined,  and  having  heard  every  observation  that  could  be 
made  upon  that  circumstance  of  their  not  being-examined,  is  it  to  be  said  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  that  the  verdict  is  against  evidence,  and  ought  to  be  set  aside  by  your  lord- 
ships upon  that  ground  T  At  the  trial  I  maintained,  and  I  take  leave  to  say  to  your 
lordships,  that  where  the  Crown  proceeds  for  a  forfeiture,  or  in  the  case  of  a  misde- 
meanor, no  matter  whether  the  defendants  can  be  examined  or  not,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Crown  to  prove  the  case  which  it  alleges.  I  do  not  say  to  prove  it  to  demonstration 
in  the  way  that  a  proposition  of  mathematics  is  proved,  but  in  a  way  to  commend  it«elf 
to  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man,  and  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  Crown,  in  properly 
conducting  a  trial  of  the  sort,  to  say.  We  will  launch  our  case;  we  will  show  yon  that 
which  is  merely  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury ;  it  is  nothing  like  sufficient. 
We  agree  it  is  not  anything  like  sufficient  proof,  but  if  you  find  that  the  defendants  do 
not  come  forward  and  clear  themselves  ot  the  charge  we  make  against  them,  we  call 
upon  you  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  Crown.  I  hope  the  dav  will  never  come  when  that 
course  will  receive  sanction  from  any  one  sitting  in  your  lordships'  place  of  Judgment, 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  never  receive  sanction  from  any  jury  before  whom  such 
a  case  might  be  tried. 

Now,  m  showiug  cause  against  a  rule  which  asserts  that  the  verdict  is  against  the 
weight  of  evidence,  I  must  state  this  to  your  lordships.  We,  at  the  trial,  not  only  main- 
tained that  the  evidence,  as  it  was  given,  did  not  prove  or  approach  to  proof  of  the 
case  of  the  Crown,  but  we  challengoa  the  credit  and  credibility  of  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined upon  the  trial.  Of  course  wo  may  have  done  that  without  sufficient  gronnd,  or 
with  sufficient  ground.  I  say,  and  submit  with  confidence,  that  we  did  it  upon  gronnd 
that  was  amply  sufficient.  The  witnesses  examined  upon  the  trial,  upon  this  part  of 
the  case,  are  eight  in  number — five  of  them  were  workmen  who  were  discharged  from 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Miller  or  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company.  Of  course  that 
would  not  be  conolnsive  againat  them.  Two  more  of  the  eight  were,  beyond  all  dispute 
or  controversy,  spies  and  informers,  and  they  were  something  more  than  spies  and 
informers;  they  were  persons  who,  in  order  to  obtain  their  information,  had  affected  to 
act  as  if  they  were  assistants  of,  and  sympathizers  with,  those  from  whom  they  were 
seeking  their  information.  The  eighth  remaining  witness  was  one  described  by  my 
learned  firiend,  the  attorney  general,  here,  as  a  very  straightforward  witness,  whose 
evidence  was  not  in  any  way  shaken.  He  was  a  person  whose  evidence  I  will  ^ve  yonr 
lordships  in  detail,  and  as  to  whom,  I  venture  to  say,  we  were  entirely  correct  in  imput- 
ing to  nim  what  we  did :  that  his  evidence  was  evidence  which,  upon  the  point  upon 
which  it  was  material,  was  utterly  incredible. 

Now,  before  I  go  into  a  reference  to  the  evidence  of  those  eight  witnesses,  I  may  state 
that  there  were  some  matters  in  the  case  which  were  beyond  all  dilute.  In  the  first 
place,  as  regards  the  place  where  this  ship,  the  Alexan<ka,  was  lying;  as  regards  the 
work  that  was  being  done  npon  her,  and  as  regards  the  work  in  preparation  for  her, 
the  engines,  and  the  a4JQnct8  of  the  engines,  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston 
and  Company,  there  was  this  remarkable  fact:  the  whole  thin^  was  perfectly  open. 
The  witnesses  who  had  the  charge  of  the  yard  where  she  was  building  said  there  was 
no  particular  pass  required  for  any  one  to  come  in ;  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  come  in 
who  wished  to  see  an^hing  in  the  yard ;  there  was  no  concealment  practiced ;  the  mat- 
ter was  open  to  the  bght  of  day.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston  and  Company,  we  have  it  upon  the  evi&nce  that  persons  wishing  to  see  the 
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works  were  allowed  to  come  in,  and  a  great  number  of  people  were  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing in,  and  looking  abont  and  seeing  everything  that  was  going  on.  Of  course  the 
matter  was  still  stronger  when  the  ship  was  taken  out  of  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Miller, 
and  removed  to  Toxteth  dock,  one  of  the  principal  docks  in  Liverpool,  where  the  work 
was  continued  upon  her  till  sne  was  ultimately  seized;  the  whole  thing  was  done  in  a 
public  dock.  And  this  fact 'is  the  more  important  when  it  is  observed,  as  was  perfectly 
clear  upon  the  trial,  that  while  this  was  being  done,  it  was  well  known,  publicly  known, 
that  exertions  were  being  made  to  quarrel  with  the  construction  and  preparation  of 
ships,  wherever  those  concerned  for  the  United  States  government  thought  they  could 
do  it ;  that  proceedings  had  been  taken  or  threatened  with  regard  to  the  other  ships  I 
^bave  mentioned.  And  therefore  it  was  perfectly  notorious  in  the  neighborhood  where 
the  ship  was  building,  that  any  breach  of  the  law  would  be  made  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings if  it  could  properly  and  safely  be  done. 

The  persons  as  to  whom  I  must  ask  your  lordships  to  consider  the  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  who  it  is  among  them  all  that  could  be  said  to  have  harbored  the 
illegal  intent  which  is  relied  upon  in  this  part  of  the  case,  are  the  following :  There 
was,  first,  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  the  builder  and  the  owner  of  the  dockyard ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  I  put  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  which  consisted 
of  a  number  of  members,  and  I  will  take  them  separately:  in  the  third  place  there 
were  a  body  of  names  whom  I  will  take  together,  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm 
and  Company,  and  three  gentlemen  who  were  proved  to  be  in  communication  with  that 
firm,  namely.  Captain  Bufioch,  Mr.  Tessier,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Now,  my  lords,  there  is  a  conside:able  part  of  the  evidence  which  I  can  entirely 
relieve  your  lordships  of,  because  upon,  that  there  will  be  no  controversy  between  my 
learned  friends  and  mvself.  I  agree  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  showed  that  the 
firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  were  persons  who  had  communications  with 
and  transacted  business  for  that  government  wnich  is  called  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  The  business  they  were  proved  to  have  transacted  for  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  was  the  business  of  bankers;  they  made  disbursements  upon  their  order, 
and  the  other  three  persons,  whose  names  I  have  mentioned.  Captain  Bulloch,  Mr.  Tes- 
sier, and  Mr.  Hamilton,*  were  proved  to  have  had  intercourse  and  communication  from 
time  to  time  with  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  chiefly  upon  those  financial 
affairs  of  the  Confederate  States.  Therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  read  any  of  the  evi- 
dence as  if  there  were  a  controversy  upon  that  point;  my  proposition  would  be  that 
that  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the  case  that  I  have  to  present  with  regard  to  the  vessel 
and  those  concerned  with  her.  I  deny  that  there  was  any  kind  of  connection 
proved  between  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  and  the  Alexandra,  and  that  is  the 
point  to  which  we  have  to  direct  our  attention. 

My  lord,  I  will  take  first,  With  your  lordship's  nermission,  the  five  workmen,  whom 
I  will  call  the  discharged  workmen  from  the  works  of  Miller  or  of  Fraser,  Trenholm, 
and  Company ;  and  when  I  use  the  phrase  "  discharged  workmen,^'  I  will  state  what  I 
mean  by  the  phrase.    Some  of  them  were  discharged  because  they  were  said  to  have 
been  dnink,  although  of  course  they  contended  it  was  entirely  a  mistake;  others  were 
discharged  because  they  struck  for  higher  wages;  but  the  fact  was,  that  they  had  been 
in  the  works  and  had  left  the  works  on  those  grounds ;  they  were  what  we  call  discharged 
workmen.    Acton  was  the  first  of  those,  and  your  lordships  will  find  the  part  of  nis 
evidence  that  I  refer  to  at  page  21.*    He  says,  just  at  the  bottom  of  that  page,  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  Miller  and  Sons.    "  How  were  you  employed  by  them  f — ^As  a 
watchmen,  night  and  day.    When  was  that  T    When  did  you  begm  to  be  employed  as 
night  and  day  watchman  T — ^Fifteen  months  ago ;  rather  better ;  somewhere  about  that. 
When  did  you  cease  to  be  employed  by  them  f — ^About  six  or  eight  weeks  ago.    When 
you  were  in  Messrs.  Miller's  service,  do  you  recollect  the  Alexandra  being  constructed  T 
Tes.    Built  in  their  yard  T — ^Yes.''    Then  a  question  arose  about  the  line  of  examination, 
which  occupied  a  considerable  time ;  and  we  pass  on  firom  page  22  to  the  resumption 
of  the  examination  at  page  32.    At  page  32,t  rather  more  thannalf  way  down  the  page,  he 
is  asked, "  Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  f — Yes.    Do  you  know 
any  of  the  men  whom  they  employ  by  sight  f — ^No.    Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hamilton,  a  Mr.  Hamilton  T — ^I  nave  seen  him. '  Have  you  ever  seen  liim  in  Messrs.  Miller's 
yard  t — I  have.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  there  during  the  course  of  the  building  of  the  ves- 
sel Alexandra  T — Yes.    Have  you  seen  him  there  more  than  once  f— Yes.    Frequently  T — 
Yes.    You  say,  frequently  T — Yes.    Can  Vou  tell  at  all  how  often  f — Yes ;  once  a  week,  or 
twice  a  week.    Did  he  take  any  notice  oi  the  Alexandra  (I  do  not  ask  you  what)  when  he 
came  into  the  yard  f — ^Yes,  a  little.    Did  anybody  come  with  him  f — Yes.    On  those  occa- 
sions T — Yes.    Do  von  know  the  name  of  that  gentleman  f — Bulloch,  I  believe.    Did  they 
ever  look  at  the  Alexandra  together  ? — ^Yes.    More  than  once  T — Yes.    Besides  looking  at 
her,  did  they  dto  anything  with  respect  to  hert — ^No.    I  do  not  ask  you  what;  did  they 
give  any  orders  respecting  her  f — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    LiORD  Chief  Baron.  They  did 
nothing  but  look  at  her ;  they  gave  no  orders  f — ^No.    The  Queen's  Advocate.  Did  you 
ever  hear  Mr.  Hamilton  speak  to  Mr.  Miller  upon  the  subject  of  the  Alexandra? — I  do  not 

*  See  page  IS.  f  Bee  page  18. 
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ask  what  he  said,  but  did  yon  ever  hear  him  T — ^Tes.    Did  yon  hear  him  do  that  more  than 
once  f — Yes,  ouce  at  least.    Did  you  ever  hear  this  person  of  the  name  of  Bulloch,  thai 
yon  have  mentioned,  speak  to  Mr.  Miller  f — ^Yes.    Upon  the  subject  of  the  Alescaiidra  f — 
Yes.    Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Mann  T— Yes,  I  do.    What  firm  does  he  belong  to  f — Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company.    Have  yon  ever  seen  him  on  board  the  Alexandra  f — 
I  have.    When  f — At  different  times.    While  she  was  in  course  of  constructiou  f — Yes. 
Have  you  ever  heard  him  give  any  orders  respecting  herf — No.    Did  you  say  you  had 
seen  him  more  than  oocef — Yes.    How  often  do  you  think  you  have  seen  Mr.  Miller  on 
board  the  Alexandra? — ^It  misht  be  three  or  four  times.    That  was  wbile  she  ^waa  in 
course  of  building  in  the  yard  f-— Yes.    When  he  came  did  he  stay  a  short  or  a  long  time 
when  be  was  on  board  T — Perhaps  he  would  be  an  hour  or  half  an  hour.    On  lK>ard  the 
Alexandra  f — ^To  and  fro.    Did  yon  ever  see  him  go  on  board  any  other  ship  ivhen  he   ^ 
was  there  f — I  do  not  recollect  it.    As  to  Mr.  Bulloch  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  when  they  came 
to  thfe  yanl,  how  did  they  get  int — ^Through  the  yard  gate.    Who  let  them  in  f — Myself, 
for  one.    Lord  Chief  Bakon.  You  mean  they  got  in  exactly  like  other  people  f — Tes, 
just  so.    Queen's  Advocate.  Did  they  have  an  order,  or  did  they  come  in  like  anybody 
else  T — They  had  an  order  from  one  of  ns.    Was  that  the  order  usually  given  to  every- 
body, or  was  it  a  particular  order  T — ^No.    What  was  itt — Generally  an  order  for  them 
to  go  through,  that  is  all. — ^Was  it  the  usual  or  a  particular  order! — Not  a  partlcalar 
order.    Lord  Chief  Baron.  Had  the  order  anything  to  do  with  the  Alexandra? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of    Was  it  merely  to  let  them  into  the  yardt — ^To  come  into  the 
yard.    The  Queen's  Advocate.  When  Mr.  Mann  came,  did  you  see  him  go  on  board 
the  Alexandra  in  company  with  Mr.  Bulloch  or  Mr.  Hamilton  at  any  timet — ^No." 

In  his  cross-examination  he  is  asked,  '^Let  ns  understand  what  you  were  exactly; 
you  were  a  watchman,  were  not  you  f — I  was.    You  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
building  ships  T— No.    I  believe  your  duty  was  to  stand  at  the  gatet — ^Yes.    And  yon 
continued  that  duty  until  you  were  discharged T — ^Yes.    When  did  Mr.  Miller  discharge 
you  t— I  do  not  know.    You  have  not  the  least  notion  when  that  was  t — No.    That  yon 
swear T — Yes.    Yon  are  sure  you  were  discharged? — Yes.    You  tell  these  gentlemen 
that  you  have  not  the  least  notion  when  t— No.    When,  not  why,  is  my  question  T — On 
the  Thurstlay  perhaps  it  might  be.    Last  Thursday,  was  it  t— Ne.    When  was  it  that 
you  vere  discharged  from  Messrs.  Miller's  T — I  do  not  know.    When  was  it  donef — 
When  I  was  leaving  the  office.    How  long  ago  f — That  makes  all  the  difference ;  perhaps 
six  weeks.    After  you  left  them,  what  did  you  do  f— Nothing  at  all.    And  you  have 
been  doing  nothing  ever  since  t — ^Yes,  I  have  done  something.    What  have  you  been 
doing  since  t— Driving  a  car." 

Then  I  pass  over  tbe  part  of  the  examination  which  relates  to  his  communication 
with  a  person  named  Barnes,  and  a  detective  officer,  and  at  page  35*  he  is  asked :  ^'  How 
many  months  were  you  there  t"  that  is  in  the  yard.  "Twelve  or  fifteen  months.  A 
good  many  people  come  to  the  yard  on  business  T — ^Yes.  A  great  many  in  the  course  of 
the  day  T— i  es,  they  do.  And  your  place  was  at  the  gate,  not  in  the  yard  among  the 
ships  was  it  f— No.    In  the  gate  f— Generally.    You  say  you  believe  that  Mr.  Bulloch  came  f 

Yes.    What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Bulloch ;  did  you  ever  see  him ;  how  do  you  know 

it  was  Mr.  Bulloch,  the  person  who  camef — He  is  a  little  man.    How  do  you  know  that 
it  is  Mr.  Bulloch t— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  he.    It  is  easy  to  say  Mr.  Bulloch  came 
there ;  how  do  you  know  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton  who  came  T — ^I  saw  him.   How  do  yuu  know 
himf — I  know  him  perfectly  well.  How  do  you  know  himt — I  know  him.    Did  "you 
ever  speak  to  him  in  your  life  f — ^Yes.    What  did  yon  say  to  him  T — I  do  not  know. 
You  let  him  through  the  gate  and  out  a^in,  did  you  T— Yes.    Is  that  what  you  know 
of  him  t — Yes.    Is  that  all  you  know  of  him  T— Not  exactly.    Did  yon  ever  speak  to  him 
except  when  letting  him  through  the  gate  and  out  again  T — I  have  at  other  times. 
When  you  went  into  their  service  as  watchman,  had  you  been  in  the  police  force  f — I  had. 
How  long  had  you  been  out  of  the  police  force  when  you  went  as  watchman  T — I  cannot 
say.    Have  you  got  the  least  notion  T — No.    Not  the  least  T — ^No.    Several  years  t — ^No. 
Several  months  T — Perhaps  eighteen  months,  as  near  as  I  can  state."    In  his  reexamina- 
tion he  savs,  "  You  mentioned  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bulloch ;  was  he  called  Bulloch  in 
your  heanng  whenever  he  was  spoken  oft — I  cannot  say.    Did  you  ever  hear  him  called 
by  his  name  T— I  do  not  know.    Did  i>ersons  give  any  name  when  they  entered  your 
master's  building  yardt — Yes.    Did  you  take  their  names T — Sometimes  they  might  and 
sometimes  they  might  not.    Sometimes  the  names  were  taken  T — Yes,  some  of  them. 
While  you  held  your  place,  was  any  name  given  by  this  person,  whose  name  yon  say 
was  Bulloch  f    Mr.  Karslakb.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  t    Mr.  Attorney  General. 
Given  by  Mr.  Bulloch  T**    The  witness  says  no.    '*  Am  I  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bulloch 
never  did  to  you  give  a  name  f — ^No.    Are  you  sure  that  he  came  with  Mr.  Hamilton  ?~ 
I  have  seen  him  with  Mr.  Hamilton."    He  describes  Mr.  Bulloch  as  being  a  little  man 
with  dark  whiskers  and  beard,  and  he  says  that  he  cannot  speak  to  his  diess. 

As  to  the  matter  about  Bulloch,  though  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  case,  it  is  singular, 
that  having  called  this  witness  Acton,  who  said  that  ne  could  not  speak  from  any 
knowledge  as  to  his  name  being  Bulloch,  but  describing  the  appearance  of  the  person 

*Smimico19. 
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called  Ballocb,  they  at  a  later  stage  of  the  trial  produced  a  gentleman  called  Clarence 
Randolph  Yonge.  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  Bulloch,  who  was  not  asked  the 
question  at  all  what  was  Balloch's  appearance,  even  if  that  were  a  satisfactory  way  of 
identifying  the  person  spoken  of.  The  question  was  not  put  to  him  in  any  shape  or 
foTni.  But  Acton  is  not  done  with,  hecanse  your  lordships  will  find  that  he  was  recalled 
at  page  113,*  there  having  been  considerable  controversy  in  the  meantime  as  to  whether 
Acton  could  be  asked  if  he  heard  Mr.  Miller  say  anything  as  to  the  destination  of  the 
Alexandra,  or  as  to  the  character  of  the  ship. 

With  regard  to  her  destination,  he  is  recalled  at  page  113,  and  the  attorney  general 
asks  him  :  "  You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  were  employed  in  the  building  yard  of  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Livei-pool,  while  the  Alexandra  was  being  built  or  was  on  the  stocks  f — Yes. 
During  the  time  you  were  there,  did  you  ever  hear  the  elder  Mr.  Miller  speak  of  the 
Alexandra,  or  describe  her  as  a  vessel  of  any  particular  class  or  kind  t" — He  said  "  No." 
The  Crown  thought  he  was  going  to  cive  an  important  statement,  but  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  nevej  heard  anything  of  tne  sort.  I  must  anticipate  what  your  lordships 
"Will  find  in  another  witness's  evidence,  in  order  to  explain  what  is  stated  by  Acton. 
Your  lordships  will  find  that,  side  by  side  with  the  Alexandra,  there  was  being  built  a 
steam  vessel  called  the  Phantom,  which  was  being  built  for  the  Confederate  States ;  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  particular  employment  she  was  to  be  used  in ;  but  no 
person  suggested  that  there  was  any  illegality  about  her.  She  was  built  as  a  common 
ship,  and  no  one  suggested  that  there  was  any  illegality  in  her  building.  If  it  be  true 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  person  engaging  himself  in  and  occupying  himself  about 
business  connected  with  the  Confederate  States,  of  course  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  go  into  that  yard,  where  a  boat  like  the  Phantom  was  building 
side  by  side  with  the  Alexatidra,  and  look  about  and  see  both  vessels ;  but  all  that 
Mr.  Acton  could  say  was,  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  that  he  had  seen  the  per- 
son he  called  Mr.  Bulloch,  and  that  they  walked  about  the  yard  and  looked  at  the  ves- 
sels building.    That  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  so  far  as  Acton  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Are  you  contending  now  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence 
— I  mean  no  strong  evidence,  that  the  vessel  was  intended  for  the  Confederate  States 
at  all,  anned  or  unarmed. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  am  contending  that  the  verdict  was  not  against  evidence,  sup- 
posing the  verdict  to  have  proceeded  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Suppose  the  jury  said,  in  their  own  minds.  Well,  we  think 
she  is  meant  to  be  armed  or  equipped  for  warlike  purposes,  but  we  are  not  satisfied 
that  she  is  intended  for  the  confederates.  You  say  that  that  would  not  have  been  a 
verdict  against  evidence  T 

Sib  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes ;  we  cannot  tell  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  jury ; 
they  might  have  proceeded  in  their  own  minds,  either  upon  the  first  ground,  or  the 
second,  or  both ;  they  might  have  virtually  found  for  the  claimants,  that  the  ship  was 
neither  equipped  nor  intended  to  be  equipped  in  a  warlike  manner;  they  might  have 
found  for  the  claimants,  that  she  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  United  States ;  they 
might  have  determined  either  or  both  those  things  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  but  we  are 
challenged  by  this  rule  virtually  to  meet  the  Crown  on  both  parts  of  the  case. 

Kow,  Barnes,  whose  evidence  is  at  page  36,t  is  the  second  of  those  workmen.  He  also 
is  a  workman  who  had  ceased  to  be  in  Messrs.  Miller's  employment.  He  is  asked,  "  When 
did  you  go  into  Miller's  employment."  He  says,  "  It  is  turned  four  years  since  first  I 
went  into  their  employment."  He  says  he  left  them  nearly  three  months  ago;  that  he 
got  a  sup  of  drink  and  went  away  from  his  work.  He  says  that  he  recollects  a  ship 
calle<l  the  Oreto ;  that  she  was  built  by  Messrs.  Miller.  He  is  asked,  '^  How  long  ago  is 
thatt — I  think  it  would  be  about  sixteen  months  since  she  went  away.  Was  she 
launched  about  sixteen  months  ago  f — ^Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  exactly  sure."  He  says 
that  he  recollects  two  gunboats,  called  the  Penguin  and  the  Steady,  being  built  m 
Messrs.  Miller's  yard.  Then  he  says  that  was  about  three  years  ago.  Then  he  says,  ' 
''At  dinner  time  and  breakfast  time  I  used  to  go  about  and  have  a  look  at  them.  I 
used  to  go  on  board  sometimes." 

Mr.  BAiiON  PiooTT.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  are  contending  that  there  was 
evidence  to  justify  the  verdict  in  either  view  of  your  argument  as  to  the  meaning  of 
tibie  seventh  section  of  the  aott 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Quite  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  As  I  understand  further,  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so,) 
you  say,  that  if  the  jury  had  turned  round  and  said  (supposing  they  had  given,  or  had  been 
obliged  to  give,  a  reason  for  their  verdict)  that  they  found  for  the  claimants  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  satisfied  that  this  vessel  was  for  the  confederates  at  all,  it 
would  not  have  been  a  verdict  against  evidence. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Just  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  open  to  you  to  make  that  contention,  but  I  never,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  raised  the  question  in  my  summing  up,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Con- 

*  *  See  page  63.  t  See  page  30. 
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federate  States.    I  think  yon  will  find,  in  the  way  I  pnt  itj  that  there  was  nothing  at 
all  in  any  way  pointing  to  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  is  bo,  my  lord;  and  it  is  one  of  the  groonda  of  oar 
present  rule. 

Lord  Chief  Barox.  I  did  not  raise  the  question  as  not  heing  material.  The  point  I 
put  to  the  jury  was  this :  Do  you  believe  tnat  there  was  any  intention  of  doing  the  act 
quite  apart  from  the  intent  T  Was  there  an  intention  to  do  that,  a  commencenient  of 
that  which,  when  perfected,  would  be  either  a  fitting  or  furnishing  or  equipping  or 
arming  of  the  vessel — ^no  matter  with  what  intent — to  go  against  anybody!  Would  it 
be,  in  that  condition,  so  as  to.be  (taking  a  reasonable  view  of  it)  within  the  meaning 
of  the  words— -equipped,  or  fitted  out,  or  furnished,  or  armed  T  Because,  if  it  were  so, 
it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  it  was  for  the  Confederate  States  or  not. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Quite  so.  I  took  leave  to  say,  in  approaching  the  second  part  of 
the  case,  that  it  became  altogether  immateriid  if  we  were  right  upon  the  first  part  of 
the  case.  But  we  certainly  conducted  the  case  at  the  trial  upon  the  assumption  that 
we  might  succeed  upon  both  parts  of  the  case  if  necessary',  or  upon  either  part  of  the 
,  case.  And  it  is  with  that  view,  I  being  in  this  difficulty,  that  of  course  we  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  case  the  Crown  may  make  when  they  come  to  be  heard  before 
your  lordships  now  upon  the  rule  which  they  have  obtained,  which  alleges  that  the 
verdict  is  against  evidence,  that  I  desire  to  ask  your  lordships  to  consider  bow  the 
evidence  stands  upon  this  point.  I  will  take  leave  afterward  to  apply  it,  so  far  as  is 
in  my  power,  to  the  charge  of  the  learned  chief  baron. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  take  it  that  your  opponents,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves 
to  a  uew  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  evidence,  must  show  that  it 
was  against  evidence  upon  every  one  of  the  poiuts  necessary  for  them  to  establish. 

Sir  Hugh  Caiiuis.  So  I  should  expect.  That  is  a  question  wholly  distinct  from  the 
ruling  of  the  lord  chief  baron.  They  must,  in  order  to  maintain  that  the  verdict  was 
against  evidence,  assume  that  the  direction  was  correct,  because  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  go  upon  this  ground  at  all,  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  was  eudeavor- 
ins  to  pursue  the  line  which  I  am  glad  to  find  your  lordship  thinks  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Let  me  see  if  I  appreciate  this  rightly.  Do  I  rightly  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  there  must  have  been  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  builder  that 
the  vessel  should  be  armed  and  used  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  By  the  one  belligerent  to  cruise  against  the  other  f 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Yes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord,  I  should  rather  say  the  contrary.  What  I  took 
leave  to  submit  to  your  lordships  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  case  was  this :  fol- 
lowing the  words  of  the  late  attorney  general,  that  the  intent  must  be  a  practical 
intent,  that  is  to  say,  an  intent  entertained  by  some  person  who  has  the  power  to  pnt 
that  intent  into  execution,  and  then  applying  that  to  your  lordship's  question  as  to  the 
case  of  a  builder,  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that  ii  I  order  a  builder  to  build  a  ship  for  me, 
what  he  may  intend  about  that  ship  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  question — he  is  not  a 
person  who  can  entertain  a  practical  intent  within  the  meaning  of  that  definition. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  will  tell  yon  what  is  in  my  mind.  I  only  want  to  see  what 
your  understanding  about  it  is.  Supposing  a  man  gives  an  order  to  a  builder  to  build 
a  ship,  and  says,  All  I  require  is  that  you  Siould  build  her,  fit  her,  equip  her,  arm  her, 
and  deliver  her  to  me ;  the  builder  would  say,  I  had  no  other  intent  than  to  build  the 
ship  and  make  a  profit  on  the  transaction ;  that  was  my  intent.  But  suppose  it  man- 
ifestly appears  that  the  person  who  gave  the  order,  and  who  got  the  vessel,  intended 
directly  to  use  her  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  some  person  within  the  act 
of  Parliament,  would  you  say  the  ship  could  be  seized  or  not  before  she  was  completed, 
and  before  any  property  passed  from  the  builder  to  the  purchaser  T 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  What  I  should  say  is,  that  the  question  there  would  become  the 
intent  of  the  person  who  jgave  the  order ;  that  in  that  case  the  intent  of  the  builder 
*  would  be  quite  immaterial ;  but  in  order  to  explain  what  I  wish  to  submit  to  your 
lordships,  suppose  this  case — suppose,  first,  that  a  man  orders  a  ship ;  that  the  ship  is 
to  be  built  in  a  particular  way,  of  a  particular  construction,  and  if  you  like,  of  a  war- 
like character.  The  builder  receives  those  orders,  and  the  builder  chooses  to  say,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ship  is  intended  to  be  employed  in  a  particular  way, 
and  I  proceed  throughout  the  building  of  her  with  a  full  understanding  on  my  part 
that  she  is  to  be  so  employed.  I  say  the  builder  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  what  he 
speculates  i^>on  and  conjectures,  but  the  state  of  his  mind  upon  the  subject  is  irrele- 
vant ;  it  is  not  the  point ;  he  may  be  perfectly  accurate  or  inaccurate ;  that  is  not  the 
point  we  must  go  to ;  we  must  endeavor  to  ascertiain  the  mind  of  the  man  who  has  tho 
power  to  carry  the  object  of  Ms  mind  into  execution ;  that  is  not  the  builder.  That  is 
all  my  observation  went  to.  A  very  difficult  question  might  arise,  which  I  do  oot 
believe  arises  in  this  case^a  question  of  this  kind :  A  person  orders  a  ship  to  be  built, 
such  person  having  the  mind  to  employ  the  ship  in  the  service  of  one  belligerent  to 
cruise  against  the  other — the  builder  is  entirely  ignorant  of  that  intent,  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  thinks  nothing  about  it,  and  the  property  in  the  ship  up  to  a  late  stags 
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in  its  constmction  is  still  in  the  bnilder ;  the  question  is,  whether  the  intent  of  the 
person  who  put  the  builder  into  motion  can  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  that  which  is  the 
property,  not  of  the  person  who  ^ave  the  order,  but  of  the  builder  who  has  not  yet 
given  up  the  ship.  'H  that  question  were  put  to  me  by  one  of  your  lordships,  the 
answer  I  should  humbly  ^ive  would  be  (though  not  arising  in  the  present  case)  that 
it  would  not  lead  to  forfeiture,  that  the  builder  would  have  up  to  the  very  last  moment 
a  I00U8  pemtenticBf  and  that  he  might  say,  I  have  discovered  what  I  never  thought  of 
before,  for  what  purpose  they  are  going  to  use  this  ship,  and  I  will  not  fulfill  the  con- 
tract, aud  will  not  hand  it  over. 

Mr.  Baron  Bkamwbll.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
because  as  I  understand,  whenever  an  offense  is  committed  by  a  person  against  this 
seventh  section,  then  the  ship  is  forfeited.  In  the  case  yon  put  of  an  innocent  builder 
and  a  guilty  orderer,  the  guilty  orderer  would  be  guilty  within  the  act,  because 
he  would  be  the  person  who  procured  the  fitting  out  with  intent.  Therefore,  though 
it  might  be  that  you  could  not  maintain  an  indictment  against  the  builder,  still  the 
ship  would  be  forfeited.  There  is  enough  in  this  case,  witnout  embarrassing  it  with 
further  questions;  but  I  want  to  empreciate  the  ground  which  you  take. 

Sir  Hugh  Caikns.  It  is  absurd  ror  me  to  be  presenting  views  of  a  case  that  does  not 
arise;  but  I  should  say  in  that  case,  the  person  who  procui'ed  the  act  to  be  done  would 
be  subject  to  an  indictment,  but  that  the  property  would  remain  in  the  bnilder.  The 
builder  would  be  innocent;  he  would  have  a  locus' penitentUBf  and  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  up  the  ship,  and  there  would  be  no  forfeiture. 

Mr.  Bakon  Bramwell.  If  yon  say  it  does  not  arise,  it  must  be  upon  the  as8nm|>tion 
that  if  the  intent  can  be  brought  home  to  any  one  of  those  persons,  either  the  builder 
or  Bulloch,  it  would  be  sufficient. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  To  that  I  should  answer  in  the  same  way.  If  it  be  proved  that 
Bulloch  was  the  person  who  had  the  control  of  the  ship,  the  ordering  of  the  ship,  aud 
that  he  intended  to  use  the  ship  in  a  particular  way,  that  might  lead  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  ship,  which  is  thus  proved  to  be  under  his  control  and  direction,  that  may  be  so; 
but  your  lordship  has  naw  referred  to  certain  considerations  which  fortify,  I  take  leave 
to  say,  immensely  what  I  ventured  to  submit  to  your  lordships  at  the  outset,  namely, 
how  extremely  important  it  is  that  it  should  be  definitely  fixed  and  definitely  alleged 
and  proved  whose  is  the  intent  which  is  said  to  lead  to  the  forfeiture,  because  other- 
wise we  are  floating  about  in  perfect  obscurity.  I  took  leave  at  the  trial  to  object  to 
the  learned  attorney  general,  never  condescending  upon  any  name  in  particular,  birt 
leaving  the  forfeiture  to  be  sought  for  wherever  it  could  be  found.  I  say  we  ought 
to  be  told  who  is  the  person  in  particular  who  is  said  to  have  had  the  control  of  the 
ship,  and  to  have  harbored  the  design. 

I  was  calling  your  lordships'  attention  to  Barnes's  evidence,  which  I  now  proceed 
with ;  at  page  !$7*  he  says  he  recollects  the  screw  steamer,  the  Alexandra,  being  built  in 
Messrs.  Miller's  yard ;  that  at  dinner  time  and  breakfast  time  he  frequently  went  over 
her  while  she  was  buil<fing;  that  she  was  like  the  other  gunboats,  only  smaller;  that 
slie  was  like  the  Oreto,  only  smaller ;  that  he  recollected,  during  the  time  the  Alexan- 
dra was  being  built,  Captain  Tessier  coming  to  the  yard.  He  is  asked  ^*  Who  was  he  f" 
He  says,  "  I  believe  he  was  the  captain  of  the  Phantom."  This  is  what  led  me  to 
make  the  observation  I  did  as  to  the  Phantom.  I  said  I  would  assume  it  wa»  proved 
that  Captain  Tessier  was  in  communication,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
Confederate  States ;  aud  here  it  appears  that  the  Phantom,  a  ship  of  which  he  is  the 
captain,  is  building.  I  care  not  what  concliision  you  draw  €rom  that.  That  accounts 
very  satisfaetorily  for  the  circumstance  of  his  being  in  Messrs.  Miller's  yard.  "  What 
was  the  Phantom? — She  was  a  st-eel  boat.  Was  she  both  steel  and  steam f — Yes. 
Where  was  the  Phantom  being  built  T — In  Messre.  Miller's  yard.  Was  the  Alexandra 
being  built  at  the  same  time  1^  the  Phantom  t — Yes.  And  when  Captain  Tessier  came, 
what  did  he  do ;  what  vessels  did  he  look  atf — He  merely  used  t-o  go  round  and  have  a 
look ;  he  never  took  so  much  notice  of  the  gunboat,  at  least  of  the  Alexandra,  as  he  did 
of  the  Phantom.  Did  he  take  notice  of  the  Alexandra  T— Yes,  just  looking  round  her ; 
I  never  saw  him  give  any  instructions.  You  never  saw  him  |^ve  any  instructions 
about  the  Alexandra  T — No.  Have  you  heard  him  give  instructions  about  the  Phan- 
tom f — ^No,  I  never  did.  Which  were  the  vessels  he  went  to  look  at  when  he  came  into 
the  yard  t — Chiefly  tbe  Phantom.  Was  there  any  other  vessel  that  ho  looked  atf — Yes^ 
the  Alexandra,  he  used  chiefly  to  go  round  and  have  a  look.    Did  you  know  of  his. 

going  round  and  looking  at  other  vessels  besides  the  Phantom  and  Alexandra  f — ^Yes,. 
e  used  to  go  round  and  look  at  them  all." 

Your  lordships  canuot  fail  to  observe  that  the  Crown  throughout  this  examination 
expected  a  different  answer  to  every  one  of  their  questions;  they  expected  the  witnesa 
to  say  that  he  went  to  look  at  no  vessel  but  the  Alexandra,  or  chiefly  at  her,  and  that 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  beyond  her  or  ^oing  about  the  yard  and  looking  at 
other  vessels.  "  Have  you  heard  him  giving  directions  about  the  Phantom  f  do  you  say 
or  not  f — I  am  not  certain.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Speersf — Yes.    Who  is  Mr.  Speers  T — ^Mr. 

*  See  page  SI. 
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Speers  is  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company's  overlooker."  He  says  that  he  knotrs 
him.  He  has  known  him  ever  since  he  first  went  to  work  for  Messrs.  Millei .  "MessrB. 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  are  engineers,  are  they  not  f — ^Yes.  When  Speers  came 
to  yoar  yard,  what  used  he  to  do  T — He  seldom  nsed  to  come  unless  they  were  horin^ 
the  stern-po8t3  for  the  screw ;  he  used  to  superintend  that.  What  vessel  T — In  both  the 
Phantom  and  the  Alexandra."  He  says  that  the  men  were  borin^ut  the  stern-posts  of 
the  Alexandra ;  that  he  saw  them  doing  it.  Then  he  is  asked,  "  What  were  they  boring 
out  those  stern-posto  in  the  Alexandra  fort — For  the  screw  shaft  to  work."  Then  he 
say^s  that  he  was  led  to  understand  that  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  fur- 
nished the  machinery  for  the  Alexandra ;  that  Speers,  their  foreman,  used  to  superin- 
tend the  boring ;  that  it  was  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company's  men  who  were 
there  in  both  the  Alexandra  and  the  Phantom ;  that  tbey  bored  out  both  those  vessels. 
Then  he  is  asked,  *^  What  was  brought  there  to  be  put  into  the  Alexandra  T"  He  says, 
"  I  did  not  see  anything  brought  there,  only  the  boilers.  Who  brought  the  boilers  f — 
I  cannot  say  who  brought  them.  Where  were  they  put  on  board  the  Alexandra  T — In 
the  dock ;  I  did  not  see  them  put  on  boai*d ;  I  saw  them  after  they  were  in.  In  the 
Alexandra  f — Yes.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  them  in  the  Alexandra  I — In  Toxteth 
dock."  Then  he  says  that  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Preston's  boiler-makers  were  there ; 
that  waa  about  the  boilers.  He  has  seen  Speers  there  too.  He  recollects  the  Alexandra 
being  launched  in  March  last.  He  knows  Mr.  Mann,  whom  he  describes ;  and  then  on 
cross-examination  he  says,  at  the  top  of  page  39,*  that  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  him- 
self to  do  with  the  ship-building.  He  is  asked,  "  How  long  had  you  been  there  f — 
About  four  years  altogether."  Then  ho  says  whose  works  he  had  been  employed  in 
since  he  left  them ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  page  he  is  asked,  "What  vessels  were 
building  in  the  yard  at  the  time  that  the  Alexandra  was  built?"  He  says  '* There  was 
one  called  the  Huddersfield.  What  sort  of  vessel  is  thatf — She  is  an  iron  boat.  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  How  many  vessels  were  in  course  of  building  in  the  yard  altogether  T — 
Four.  Mr.  Mellish.  The  Huddersfield? — Yes;  the  Huddersfield,  the  Alexaudra,  and 
the  Phantom."  Then  he  is  asked, "  What  sort  of  a  boat  is  the  Phantom  ? — She  is  a  steel 
boat.  Is  she  a  gunboat  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of.  Is  she  a.inerchant  vessel  ? — She  is 
like  a  merchant  vessel."  So  much  therefore  for  Barnes,  who  I  think  your  lordships 
will  be  of  opinion  has  not  carried  the  case  much  further.  The  only  peraon  he  says  he 
saw  in  the  neighborhood  even  of  the  ship  was  Captain  Tessler,  who  was  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  that  was  building  side  by  side  with  the  Alexandra,  and  who  was  naturally 
there  looking  after  his  own  vessel,  the  machinery  of  which  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston 
and  Company  were  puttin||^  in,  as  to  which  there  was  no  dispute. 

Then  the  third  witness  of  this  kind  and  the  fourth  are  those  witnesses  whose  evidence 
I  have  already  read  to  your  lordships,  and  therefore  I  need  not  repeat  it ;  I  mean  Rob- 
inson, the  Joiner,  at  page  40,t  and  Carter,  the  joiner,  at  page  41:t  they  were  joiners 
employed,  your  lordships  will  remember,  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and 
Company.  Their  evidence  went  entirely  to  endeavor  to  make  out  a  connection  between 
the  guns  and  the  Alexandra,  which  I  have  already  observed  upon  in  the  course  of  what 
I  have  read  of  their  evidence.  Your  lordships  will  remember  they  said  that  the 
machinery  for  the  Alexandra  was  preparing  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Com- 
pany, but  the  machinery  for  the  Phantom  was  preparing  there  too ;  and  if  it  be  the 
case  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  person  who  in  any  way  was  interested  about  the  Phan- 
tom, whether  in  connection  with  Captain  Tessier  or  not,  nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  be  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  looking 
at  the  machinery  being  made  for  both. 

The  fifth  witness  (Robinson  and  Carter  being  the  third  and  fourth)  would  be  Hodgson, 
the  packer,  to  whose  evidence  in  part  I  have  referred  on  the  subject  of  the  guns,  but 
who  also  says  something  in  addition  to  what  he  says  about  the  guns.  His  evidence 
begins  at  page  48,  but  the  passage  which  I  will  refer  to  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
reSd.  already^  is  at  pafe  56.  X  He  is  asked  this  question,  *^  You  have  already  said  with  respect 
to  the  machinery,  of  the  bolts  and  the  clenches,  that  a  number  was  given  ? — No,  only 
the  quality.  I  am  not  sure  you  understand  my  question ;  did  you  not  state  witii 
resTMict  to  the  machinery,  which  to  your  knowledge  was  taken  on  board  the  Alexandra, 
ana  the  clenches,  and  the  bolts,  that  they  were  made  by  a  particular  number? — Yes. 
What  was  the  number  ? — ^2209.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hamilton  inspecting  that  machin- 
ery while  it  was  being  made? — Yes,  I  have  seen  him  inspecting  it.  Do  you  remember 
the  night  before  the  Alexandra  was  seized? — Yes.  Were  any  orders  given  by  Mr. 
Speers  that  night  for  sending  anything  on  board  her? — ^Yes ;  nothing  more  was  to  be 
done.  Was  that  after  the  seizure?— -les.  Do  you  recoUidct  any  orders  given  before 
which  were  countermanded  by  that  order  ?  Were  any  orders  given  before  the  seizure 
to  take  anything  down  to  the  ship? — ^Thev  came  down  from  the  w^orkshops  to  the 
packing-room.  What  were  they?--Eccentrio  pump  buckets  and  bright  work.  Those 
were  to  have  been  put  on  board,  but  were  stopped  ? — ^No ;  they  were  in  the  packing- 
room,  and  were  to  go  down  in  the  morning  when  she  was  seized.  Do  you  recollect 
anything  being  done  for  a  ship  called  the  Oreto  previously  ? — I  cannot  say  anything 
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abont  that,  because  I  was  not  ixt  the  packing-room  at  that  time.  Do  you  remember 
the  time  that  it  was  talked  about  f — Yes.  At  that  time  were  you  sent  to  carrj'  letters  T 
Yes,  To  what  firm  f — ^To  firms  all  over  Liverpool.  Among  others,  did  you  carry  any 
from  Fawcett  and  Company  to  a  firm  named  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  f---Sev- 
eral."  This  was  at  the  time  the  Oreto  sailed,  a  time  very  long  anterior  to  the  seizure 
of  the  Alexandra.  "Wa«  the  communication  frequent  between  those  two  firms! — Yes. 
And  you  often  had  to  carry  those  letters  f — Yes,  very  often.  Do  you  recollect  the  time 
Tvhen  the  Oreto  sailed  f — Yes.  Do  you  recollect  being  sent  out  with  any  notes  the 
evening  before? — Yes.  Were  there  two  notes f — Yes.  Where  were  they  sent?— One 
to  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  and  the  other  to  the  Dock  Company  at  the  quay. 
Did  you  hear  either  of  those  notes  read  by  either  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
delivered? — Yes,  at  the  Dock  Company's  ofSce  I  did.''    But  of  course  he  does  not 

give  evidence  of  what  it  was.  He  says,  that  the  Oreto  sailed  the  next  day.  Then 
e  is  asked,  "Did  you  see  whether  any  members  of  the  firm  of  Fawcett  and  Com- 
pany were  on  board  of  her? — ^No,  I  was  not  there  when  they  started."  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  trouble  your  lordships  by  reading  his  cross-examination,  in  which 
he  Bays  that  he  was  discharged  on  the  allegation  of  drunkenness,  but  that  that  was 
not  a  proper  accusation  to  make  against  him;  he  says  that  his  only  business  in  the 
machinery  room  was  to  wait  when  he  was  sent  there  for  machinery,  and  to  see  if  it  was 
ready. 

[The  conrt  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

Sir  Hcgh  Cairns.  Now,  my  lords,  let  me  sum  up  what  seems  to  be  the  efl'ect  of  the 
evidence  of  these  five  workmen  upon  the  part  of  the  case  which  I  am  now  considering. 
Assuming  it  to  be  proved  by  otner  evidence  that  Captain  Tassier,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  Captain  Bulloch  are  brought  in  some  way  into  connection  with  the  confederate 
government  through  the  house  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  is  there  in  the 
evidence  of  these  five  workmen  which  I  have  given  your  lordships,  any  sort  of  connec- 
tion proved  between  them  and  the  Alexandra  which  would  enable  any  court  or  any 
jury  to  conclude  that  they  were  persons  in  any  way  having  a  control  over  the  Alexan- 
dra, or  having  any  share  in  the  control  or  ordering  of  the  Alexandra's  movements  ? 
What  does  the  evidence  amount  to?  That  having  a  perfectly  good  reason  for  being 
present  in  the  dock  or  in  the  ship-building  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 

S reparation  of  the  Phantom,  which  clearly  was  the  ship  they  were  connected  with,  the 
lexandra  happened  to  be  beside  her,  and  that  they  are  seen  looking  at  the  one  as 
well  a«  at  the  other,  and  that  there  being  engines  building  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  Mr.  Hamilton  is  found  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston  and  Company,  looking,  as  the  witness  says,  not  more  at  the  one  than  at  the  other. 
I  apprehend  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  as  much  as  this,  that  this  is  evidence  that  would 
justify  the  conclusion ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  have  to  argue  here.  What  I  have  to 
argue  is,  were  the  jury  upon  that  evidence  bound  to  come  to  a  conclusion  different  - 
from  that  at  wliich  they  arrived,  and  is  the  verdict  they  came  to  against  the  evidence, 
or  against  the  weight  of  evidence  ? 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  with  regard  to  the  five  witnesses,  that  the  negative  aspect 
of  their  evidence  must  be  looked  at.  The  Crown  had  the  singiilar  advantage  of  getting 
five  workmen  who  had  been  employed  during  the  building  of  the  ship,  and  who  were 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  done  and  said  about  her  and  her  machinery;  that 
was  a  great  advantage  which  the  Crown  had,  and  it  is  a  singular  thing,  and  a  thing 
that  could  not  help  impressing  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  to  find  that  where  the  Crown 
had  the  command  of  five  witnesses  of  that  kind  who  were  willing  to  come  forward  and 
do  some  service  in  behalf  of  those  who  called  them,  during  the  whole  of  their  experience 
of  the  ship-building  yards  or  the  works,  there  is  nothing  which  they  can  put  their 
finger  npdh,  or  state  as  something  said  or  done,  that  would  connect  the  Alexandra 
with  either  the  Confederate  States  or  those  concerned  for  the  Confederate  States.  So 
much  for  the  five  workmen. 

Now  I  come  to  the  two  witnesses  whom  I  call  spies  and  informers,  and  there  will  be 
a  negative  aspect  of  their  evidence  also,  as  well  as  an  affirmative  one.  The  first  of 
them  was  George  Temple  Chapman,  whose  evidence  is  at  page  107.*  He  says  he  is  not 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  has  no  profession ;  he  belongs 
to  the  United  States,  and  lately  came  to  England,  about  four  months  ago;  he  was  in 
Liverpool  abont  two  months  ago.  At  that  time,  he  says,  he  wished  to  see  Captain 
Bulloch.  At  the  top  of  page  108  he  says  he  went  to  the  office  of  Fraser,  Trenholm 
and  Company,  at  Liverpool,  to  see  Captain  Bulloch.  Bulloch  was  a  person  he  had 
b<^n  acquainted  with  in  America.  The  date  at  which  he  says  he  went  to  the  office  of 
Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  in  Liverpool,  was  about  the  1st  of  April.  Let  me 
advert  to  thdt  date  for  a  moment.  I  called  your  lordships'  attention,  when  I  referred 
to  the  evidence  of  Black,  to  this  fact.  Black  told  you  that  on  the  21st  March  he  had 
been  sent  to  observe  the  state  of  the  Alexandra,  with  the  view  to  those  proceedings 
which  evidently  led  to  her  seizure.  He  had  been  put  in  motion  by  those  concerned  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  Alexandra  was  seized ; 

*  See  page  eo.    ■ 
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her  selzare  was  in  contemplation,  therefore ;  or  at  all  events,  steps  were  taken  to  lead 
to  it  between  the  2l8t  of  March  and  the  6th  of  April.  He  says  he  went  on  the  Ist 
April  to  the  office  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  to  see  Captain  Bulloch.  He  says 
he  went  more  than  once  for  that  parpose;  that  on  the  first  occasion  when  he  went 
there  he  did  not  see  Captain  Bulloch,  but  he  saw  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Prioleao, 
that  was  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company.  He  says 
he  did  not  transact  business  with  him,  but  that  he  communicated  with  him  as  an 
American,  and  led  him  to  infer  that  he,  the  witness,  was  a  secessionist,  and  conimoni- 
cated  with  Mr.  Prioleau,  who  was  said  to  be  a  secessionist  also,  as  if  he  was  a  symiw- 
thizer  with  him,  a  compatriot  willing  to  assist  him  and  forward  his  views.  Then  he  is 
asked :  ^*  Did  you  communicate  with  him  as  filling  any  character  f — No.  I  suppose  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  ask  what  he  said,  but  I  will  ask  you  did  you  see  anj'thing  in  his 
office ;  over  Mr.  Prioleau's  desk,  did  you  see  anythiug  in  his  office  f — ^I  saw  an  Cnglish 
and  another  fiag.  Wli^t  was  that  other  flag  t — ^What  the  Americans  call  the  confed- 
erate flag.  Where  did  you  see  the  flag  which  you  say  was  called  the  confederate 
flag  T — In  his  front  office,  where  his  clerks  were  sitting.  Did  you  oommnnicat«  with 
him  at  all  about  the  business  upon  which  you  had  come  to  see  Captain  Bulloch  T — ^I 
did.  Did  that  business  relate  to  Mr.  Bulloch's  private  affairs  T — ^Partially  it  did,  and 
partly  to  the  affairs  of  the  confederate  government.  Were  you  acquainted  in  the 
IJnited  States  with  a  person  named  Clarence  Yon  get — I  was  not."  At  page  109  there 
is  one  question  and  answer  below  the  middle  of  the  page  to  which  I  will  call  your 
attention :  "  Did  you  call  again  T — ^I  did.  When  you  cabled  again,  did  you  see  Captain 
Bulloch  f — Yes.  While  you  were  at  Fraser,  Trenhohn  and  Company's  conversing  with 
Captain  Bulloch,  did  you  refer  to  these  letters  f — I  did.  And  communicated  with  them 
on  the  subject  of  them  T — ^Yes.  Did  the  person  you  saw  there  admit  himself  to  be  the 
person  referred  to  in  these  letters  f — He  did." 

Now,  my  lords,  I  pass  on,  because  I  am  only  taking  the  parts  that  are  material  for 
the  present  pun)ose  to  the  bottom  of  page  111.*  "  Now,  Mr.  Chapman,  while  you  were 
at  that  office,  that  is,  the  office  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  with  Captain  Bul- 
loch, did  any  one  else  come  inf — ^Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  was  Mr.  Hamilton;  was  he  a 
Jerson  known  to  you  before f — Yes;  he  was.  What  was  het — The  son  of  General 
araes  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  formerly  governor  of  that  State;  and  he  was  him- 
self a  lieutenant  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  until  the  year  1861.  And  then 
what  was  he  afterward  t — ^He  resigned  his  command  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  I  think,  early  in  1861." 

Now,  my  lords,  what  have  we  got  here  f  On  the  1st  of  April,  at  the  time  when  the 
seizure  of  the  Alexandra  was  contemplated,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  were  anxious  that  the  seizure  should  be  made  and  that  the 
ship  should  be  detained,  Mr.  George  Temple  Chapman  goes  to  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  who  are  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  Confederate 
States,  and  he  puts  on  a  false  and  assumed  character ;  he  pretends  that  he  is  a  sympa- 
thizer with  them;  that  he  is  what  is  called  a  secessionist;  he  enters,  therefore,  into 
the  freest  and  most  unreserved  communication  with  Mr.  Prioleau,  and  not  only  with 
Mr.  Prioleau,  but  with  two  gentlemen,  said  to  entertain  the  some  views,  Captain  Bul- 
loch and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

One  observation,  my  lords,  of  course,  occurs  as  to  the  affirmative  view  of  the  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  pretended  that  anything  whatever  passed  there  coupling  its«*lf  or 
connecting  itself  with  the  Alexandra.  Not  a  word  of  the  kind.  But  I  ask  your  lord- 
ships negatively  to  consider  this.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  I  apprehend,  that 
any  jury  would,  without  hesitation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  visit  to  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company  by  Mr.  George  Temple  Chapman  was  paid, 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  forward  the  views  that  were  then  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
detention  of  the  Alexandra,  to  procure  evidence,  if  evidence  could  be  procured,  to 
couple  the  Alexandra  with  some  person  connected  with  the  Confederate  States,  in 
order  to  prove  that  she  was  intended  to  be  employed  by  the  Confederate  States.  I  say 
it  is  a  conclusion  which  is  irresistible  upon  the  facts  that  we  have  here,  and  which  any 
jury  would  be  warranted  in  infenin^  from  the  &cts.  Observe  the  consequences.  This 
gentleman  goes  and  worms  himself  into  all  the  secrets  of  this  house,  and  gets  into  all 
their  confidences,  and  yet  it  turns  out  that  he  is  unable  to  say  that  anything  whatever 
passed,  or  he  was  unable  to  act  upon  auything  which  did  pass,  which  would  in  any  way 
enable  him  to  bring  home  the  slightest  and  most  transient  amount  of  connection 
between  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  or  Captain  Bulloch,  or  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
the  ship  Alexandra.  I  say  nothing  more  striking  or  conspicuous  could  happen  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  than  that  fact,  that  a  man  who  ^vould  resort  to  devices  ana  artifices 
of  this  sort  to  obtain  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  who  succeeded  to  a  great  «xt-ent,  for  he 
took  in  those  whom  he  wished  to  defraud,  although  he  attained  his  object  in  that  wayy 
yet  was  unable  to  obtain  anything  whatever  which  could  be  turned  to  advantage  in 
respect  to  the  Alexandra.    So  much  for  the  evidence  of  Chapman,  which  not  only  does 

*  See  pftge  63,  Dear  the  bottom. 
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not  advance  the  case,  bnt  pnts  it  back  beyond  any  possibility  of  giving  support  to  the 
allegations  in  the  information. 

Now,  my  lords,  the  other  gentleman  who  was  referred  to  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
difterent  character,  a  person  who  calls  himself  Mr.  Clarence  Bfandolph  Youge,  and  his 
evidence  is  at  page  113.*  My  lords,  I  observe  that  the  attorney  general,  in  moving  for 
the  rule,  stated  to  your  lordships  that  with  regard  to  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph  Yonge 
be  did  not  mean  to  justify  all  that  he  did  in  this  case.  That  is  a  very  interesting  obser- 
vation, because  it  leads  me  to  expect  that  the  attorney  general  will  be  prepared  to 
justify  something  that  Mr.  Yonge  did,  though  he  is  not  prepared  to  justify  all  of  it, 
and  I  shall  listen  with  the  greatest  interest  and  some  amount  of  excitement  to  hear 
whether  a  man  alive  will  be  found  (and  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  is  as 
bold  as  most  men)  to  justify  one  scrap  or  tittle  of  the  conduct  of  Clarence  Randolph 
Tonge,  as  related  by  himself,  from  the  beginning  of  the  case  to  the  end. 

But  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  misapprehended 
"very  considerably  the  observations  which  were  made  upon  the  evidence  of  Clarence 
Randolph  Yon^e  at  the  trial.  The  attorney  general,  in  his  address  to  your  lordship  on 
moving  for  this  rule,  said,  it  is  very  true  that  some  charges  were  made  against  this 
witness ;  it  was  said  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  that  he  had  a  black  slave  that  he 
wanted  to  sell,  and  it  was  put  forward  as  if  that  should  disentitle  his  evidence  to 
weight.  My  learned  friend  went  on  to  make  one  or  two  observations  which  seemed 
to  be  rather  irrelevant,  and  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  were  not  in  my  learned 
friend's  usual  good  taste,  when  he  said  that,  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Confederate  States,  this  man,  who  was  a  white  man,  would  be  a  perfectly  good  witness 
in  any  court,  whereas  the  slave,  being  a  black  man,  would  not  have  been  a  witness  at 
all.  I  do  not  quite  know  why,  on  a  trial  of  this  kind,  we  should  ^o  out  of  our  way  on 
either  one  side  or  the  other  to  insult  the  one  or  the  other  state  with  reference  to  their 
laws  or  their  constitution ;  we  may  like  them  or  dislike  them;  it  is  nothing  to  us. 

But  my  learned  friend  mistook  entirely,  mistook  beyond  a  mistake  which  I  could 
have  conceived  could  have  been  made,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  reference  to  Clar- 
ence Randolph  Yonge,  and  bis  dealings,  among  other  things,  with  reference  to  the 
black  slave,  of  .which  he  became  th^  owner.  Fortunately  I  need  not  read  the  whole 
of  this  evidence.  I  will  tell  your  lordships  the  history  of  this  man ;  first,  with  respect 
to  his  public  character,  and  then  with  respect  to  his  private  character.  As  to  his 
public  character  his  history  was  this:  He  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  southern  States 
of  America,  what  are  now  called  the  Confederate  States.  He  chose  to  enter  the  naval 
service  of  those  States,  and  to  accept  the  commission  of  an  officer,  and  to  imdertake  all 
the  responsibility,  allegiance,  service,  and  good  faith  which  that  step  on  his  part  would 
involve;  he  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  fact  for  some  years,  an 
officer  in  the  service,  received  his^  pay  in  that  capacity,  and  was  bound  to  all  the 
allegiance  which  would  follow  from  that.  And  not  only  so,  bnt  being  an  officer  he 
was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  a  person  who  was  his  superior  in  rank  and  position,  a 
Captain  Bulloch,  whose  name  has  been  referred  to.  He  became,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  if  not  the  private  secretary  of  Captain  Bulloch,  as  probably  we  should  call 
him,  at  all  events  the  person  who  was  coniidentially  employed  to  copy  the  letters  and 
to  write  the  letters  of  Captain  Bulloch,  and  to  receive  the  letters  sent  to  Captain 
Bulloch  from  those  above  Captain  Bulloch  in  the  employment  of  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  States.  He  was  familiarly  employed  in  that  way,  and  he  became 
«pcquaiuted  by  those  means  with  the  private  information  which  flowed  from  persons 
holding  situations  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  Confederate 
States.  He  continued  in  that  position,  bearing  that  character  and  getting  his  infor- 
mation in  that  way,  so  that  up  to  a  certain  day  in  the  month  of  January  of  t-his  year 
he  was  employed  as  a  naval  officer  on  board  the  Alabama,  (he  was  the  purser  or  pay- 
master on  board  that  ship,)  and  then  he  deserted — ^that  is  what  we  call  it — that  is  to 
aay,  he  dropped  overboard,  or  got  on  shore  in  some  way,  while  his  ship  was  lying  at 
Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  at  night,  and  never  rejoined  her.  The  ship  sailed  without 
him,  he  'purposely  having  left  the  ship,  in  order  that  he  might  not  sail  with  her.  As 
rapidly  as  the  commnnication  between  the  two  countries  would  allow  he  came  to 
England,  landed  at  Liverpool,  hurried  up  to  London,  and  laid  the  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained,  in  the  confidential  position  which  he  had  filled,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  minister  of  the  United  States.  He  did  that  and  more — he  did  worse — ^he  vol- 
unteered, as  soon  as  he  could  be  dispensed  with  here,  to  go  back  to  America,  and  pursue 
the  same  course  again,  in  order  to  perform  any  other  service  of  a  similar  nature  which 
he  could  perform  for  the  government  of  the  United  States.  That  is  his  statement, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  his  public  character,  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  comment  upon  it.  My  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  wUl 
not  justify  all  of  it — he  will  probably  justify  some  part  of  that  conduct. 

The  private  character  of  this  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Yonge  was  this.  He  was  married  in 
Georgia ;  his  wife  was  living  there,  and  he  had  a  family  oy  her — he  left  her  and  embarked 
on  board  the  Alabama.    While  the  Alabama  was  lying  off  one  of  the  West  India 

*  See  page  64. 
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Islands,  he  lodged  in  the  Lonse  of  a  widow  having  a  little  property^  represented  himself 
as  being  unmarried,  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  marriage  with  her,  which,  of 
course,  was  nugatory.  As  soon  as  he  ha<l  married  her  he  sold  off  all  her  property  and 
got  the  money.  I  am  wrong  in  saying  "all,"  there  was  one  exception.  She  had  in  her 
employment  a  black  servant,  (he  would  not  be  a  slave,  of  course,  in  Jamacia,)  a  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  Mr.  Yonge,  the  witness,  with  whom  I  am  dealing, 
after  he  had  married  this  woman  and  got  possession  of  all  the  rest  of  her  property,  rep- 
resented to  her  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  sell  this 
boy,  and  for  that  purpose  to  take  him  to  Charleston,  where  of  course  he  could  be  sold, 
being  a  boy  of  coh)r.  But  then,  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  accompany  him  to  England, 
he  represented  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  get  to  Charleston  was  to  go  to 
England  first,  and  then  they  would  go  from  England  to  Charleston  by  running  the 
blockade.  He,  in  that  manner,  persuaded  her  to  come  to  England,  and  having  landed 
with  her  in  Liverpool,  left  her  at  Liverpool  penniless  and  adrift  upon  the  bounty  of 
strangers.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  appears  upon  the  evidence  or  not,  that  she  had 
to  go  t-o  a  magistrate  to  get  support.  But  at  all  events  he  left  her  there  penniless,  when 
he  came  up  to  Loudon  to  give  information  to  the  United  States  minister.  That  is  his 
private  character.  So  that  your  lordships  have  there  united  the  public  and  private 
characters  of  this  witness. 

Now,  my  lords,  one  passes  with  some  sort  of  satisfaction  from  that  subject,  for  it 
requires  no  sort  of  comment  in  this  court.  What  we  submitted  to  the  jury  about 
this  witness  was  this,  that  if  he  had  come  forward,  and  in  the  quantity  of  information 
which  he  was  ready  to  give,  even  if  he  had  said  anything  which  connected  it-self  with 
the  Alexandra,  we  should  still  have  said,  as  we  did  say,  and  say  I  am  sure  in  a  waj 
that  no  person  would  dispute,  that  no  jury  would  for  a  moment  attach  weight  or  credit 
to  the  evidence  of  such  a  witness — that  would  have  been  so  if  he  had  said  anything 
which  did  connect  itself  in  any  shape  or  form  with  the  Alexandra. 

But,  my  lord,  the  remarkable  thing  again  was  this,  with  this  witness  as  w^ith  Mr. 
Chapman,  he  bad  been,  as  I  told  your  lordships,  in  confidential  communication  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  with  all  who  were  in  office  on  thd  part  of  the  Confederate  States. 
When  I  say  that  he  had  been  in  communication,  your  lordships  understand  what  I 
mean,  not  himself  personally,  but  the  letters  passed  through  his  hands,  and  he  saw 
everything  which  was  passing.  It  was  a  matter  which  could  not  fail  to  strike  any  jury, 
I  apprehend,  that,  with  a  witness  of  this  kind  coming  forward  to  do  everything  he  pos- 
sibly could  to  assist  the  case  of  those  who  put  him  into  the  box,  he  was  unable  to  suggest 
that  directly  or  indirectly  he,  in  any  shape  or  form,  had  reason  to  think  or  was  ubie  to 
prove  that  there  was  any  kind  of  connection  between  the  Alexandra,  or  any  design 
formed  in  regard  to  building  her,  and  anything  which  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  toe 
secessionist  States.  It  is  true  he  was  not  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  when  the  ship  was 
built,  but  he  wa«  in  a  position  where,  acconling  to  his  own  account,  he  had  full  com- 
mand of  access  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  proceedings  which  were  taking  place  on  behalf 
of  those  who  were  interested  for  the  Confederate  States,  and  upon  the  whole  of  those 
occasions  he  could  not  venture  to  say  that  a  single  thing  ha^l  ever  occurred  which 
could  lead  him  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  Alexandra,  or  as  to  any  idea  or  knowledge  of 
his  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  intended. 

I,  therefore,  my  lords,  am  relieved  from  reading  to  your  lordships  what  I  call  the 
loathsome  evidence  of  this  witness.  My  learned  mend,  the  attome^  general,  may  deal 
with  it  as  he  pleases.  I  make  him  a  present  of  him.  The  witness,  if  ne  said  anything 
which  could  be  ad  rem  with  reference  to  the  trial,  would  be  a  witness  entirely  without 
credit.  I  appeal  to  the  absence  of  the  inforniation  which  a  person  in  his  position  would 
be  anxious  to  give,  and  which  he  could  not  give,  as  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  said  which  could  connect  itself  with  the  Alexandra. 

Now,  my  lords,  there  remains  one  witness  still  upon  whose  evidence  the  Crown  thought 
fit  to  rely  very  much.  I  mean  the  witness  Da  Costa ;  and  I  may  observe  that  my  learned 
friend  the  attorney  general,  who  gave  so  very  mild  a  character  to  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph 
Yon^e,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Da  Costa  soared  aloft,  and  declared  that  he  was  a  witness 
straightforward  and  unimpeachable ;  that  he  was  a  witness  whose  manner  and  character 
must  have  commended  themselves  to  any  one  who  heard  him,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  a  word  could  be  said  against  the  evidence  that  he  gave.  I  shall  take  leave 
to  present  a  very  different  view  of  his  evidence,  and  certainly  we  went  to  the  jury  upon 
a  view  of  his  evidence  very  different  from  that.  I  venture  to  say  that  every  vice  of 
which  a  witness  could  be  guilty  was  found  in  the  evidence  of  Da  Costa.  He  was  a 
witness  who  was  too  willing  to  do  the  work  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  and  he  was  A 
witness  who  was  utterly  unwilling  to  give  any  information  which  did  not  connect 
Itself  with  the  subject  or  what  he  had  in liis  mind  to  prove. 

I  will  just  give  your  lordships  one  or  two  samples  of  the  way  in  which  this  witness 

gave  his  evidence,  not  to  ask  your  lordships  to  draw  conclusions  from  it,  but  to  show 
lie  sort  of  evidence  upon  which  we  went  to  the  jury,  and  to  show  how  well  warranted 
the  jury  were  in  treating  the  statements  of  this  witness,  if  they  were  relevant,  as  state- 
ments upon  which  no  reliance  could  be  placed.    One  thing  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
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evidence  of  Da  Coeta,  that  even  when  he  was  being  examined  in  chief  by  the  Crown, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  control  him.    In  answer  to  every  question  which  was  put 
to  him,  be  would  insist  upon  Baying  that  the  Alexandra  was  a  gunboat.    And  when- 
ever the  counsel  for  the  Crown  said  ^Hhe  Alexandra,"  he  would  answer  "the  gunboat.'' 
And  when  one  of  my  learned  friends  checked  him,  he  said,  "I  know  her  only  as  the 
gunboat.    I  will  call  her  only  the  gunboat,"  and  he  never  called  her  anything  else 
from  beginning  to  end.    I  will  give  an  instance :  First  of  all,  at  page  65,*  in  his  examin- 
ation on  behulf  of  those  who  called  him,  he  is  asked  at  that  time  about  some  interview 
'with  Mr.  Miller,  "Can  you  say  how  long  that  was  before  the  Emperor  was  launched t" 
He  says.  "About  a  week,  the  last  time.    And  in  what  month f — The  vessel  was  launched 
on  the  ath  of  January,  in  this  present  year,  and  it  was,  I  think.  New  Year's  day  that  I 
Baw  Mr.  Miller.    At  that  time  did  yon  see  the  Alexandra  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard! — I  saw 
that  gunboat."    This  is  in  answer  to  his  own  counsel,  my  learned  Mend  the  Queen's 
advocate,  "  I  saw  that  gunboat."    Tlien  about  three  questions  lower  down,  "  Did  you 
ever  see  the  Alexandra  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard  t — I  did.    How  long  was  it  before  the  Em- 
peror was  lauuched  that  you  saw  her  there  f — ^From  September,  when  they  laid  the 
blocks  for  her;  for  this  gunboat."    I  took  leave  to  say,  " Do  not  call  her  a  ^gunboat.'" 
His  answer  is  this,  "  I  do  not  know  her  bv  anything  but  a  'gunboat.'"   And  in  page  99,t 
in  his  cross-examination,  nearly  at  the  bottom  or  the  page,  he  says  this :   In  tue  last 
question  but  one  he  is  asked,  "The  Phantom,  Captain  Tessier  commanded,  did  he 
not! — He  took  her  away  from  this  port,  (from  Liver^iool.)    And  was  he  geperally  down 
at  the  Phantom  at  the  time  of  her  being  built  f — Both  at  the  gunboat  and  at  her.    I 
did  not  ask  you  that  question,"  my  learned  friend  says.    He  answers, "  He  was  at  both. 
Was  he  frequently  down  at  the  Phantom  during  the  time  she  was  building  f — He  was, 
and  at  the  gunboat.    I  did  not  ask  you  that  questiou. — I  am  answering  you  both.    I 
ask  you  about  the  Phantom  f — If  you  ask  me  whether  he  was  coming  there,  I  must  tell 
you  what  he  was  doing.    I  ask  you  about  the  Phantom ;  you  can  tell  us  about  the 
other ;  I  ask  you  now  about  the  Phantom  T — He  was  at  both  vessels."    The  witness  was 
excited  and  determined  that  no  kind  of  examination,  whether  it  came  from  the  one 
aide  or  the  other,  should  prevent  him  from  reiterating  the  assertion  he  came  here  to 
make.    "There  is  a  gunboat!    There  is  a  gunboat!    There  is  a  gunboat!  and  that  is 
ail  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  it." 

Now,  my  lords,  what  did  he  tell  us  about  himself  T  On  page  64 ,t  you  will  find  that, 
on  his  appearing  in  the  box,  he  was  asked  by  the  Queen's  advocate :  "  What  are  you  by 
profession  f"  His  answer  was,  "A  shipping  agent,  a  ship-owner,  and  a  steamboat- 
owner."  One  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in  Liverpool,  every  person  thought,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  great  respect  for  some  time.  "A  shipping  agent,  a  ship-owner, 
and  a  steamboat-owner."  Snrelv  this  man  must,  at  least  in  social  position,  be  above 
all  kinds  of  remark,  such  as  mignt  be  made  upon  some  of  the  other  witnesses.  At  page 
98,$  you  will  find  he  turned  out  to  be  this :  I  alwavs  understood  that  the  t«rm  "a  ship- 
ping agent"  had  certainly  a  meaning  connected  with  commercial  a^iira,  and  the 
forwarding  of  goods.  It  turns  out  that  his  notion  of  it  was  this:  He  deals  in  sailors, 
and ^8  what  is  popnlarlv  termed  "a  crimp;"  he  deals  in  sailors,  add  keeps  a  boarding- 
house  connected  with  this  sort  of  dealing.  And  as  regards  his  being  a  ship-owner,  he 
has  merely  a  share ;  I  do  not  know  how  much ;  but  he  is  a  partner  in  a  tug  that  tows 
boats  out  of  the  docks. 

Now^  my  lords,  what  have  we  in  addition  to  that  t  Your  lordships  will  observe  I  am 
only  giving  samples.  I  do  not  want  to  prove  facts ;  but  I  am  asking  your  lordship's 
attention  to  a  sample  or  two  of  the  way  in  which  the  witness  gave  his  evidence.  If 
you  cast  your  eye  down  page  99,$  (it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  r^^  it,)  I  think  your 
lordships  will  see  that  he  evidently  fenced  with  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  have  known,  namely,  the  faet  that  a  quarrel  of  some  kind  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Miller,  (Mr.  Miller  being  the  person  who  built  the  tug 
in  which  he  was  a  partner,)  and  that  Mr.  Miller  had  brought  an  action,  which  was  then 
pending  against  himself  (Da  Costa)  and  his  partners.  On  that  point  he  said  that  he 
did  not  know  that  an  action  was  pending,  but  would  not  be  sure  upon  the  point.  A 
very  curious  sort  of  statement,  which,  of  course,  a  jury  very  well  knows  how  to  deal 
with.    That  was  the  character  of  the  witness  upon  general  points. 

Now  I  will  take  your  lordships  to  the  part  of  the  eidvnce  which  was  relied  upon  by 
the  Crown.  At  page  74||  this  straightforward  and  highly  respectabe  gentleman  gave 
this  evidence.  There  was  a  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  evidence  could 
be  admitted ;  it  is  on  the  second  day,  at  page  87,1[  that  the  evidence  really  commences. 
•Your  lordships  wiU  find  it  begins  in  the  middln  of  the  paragraph  headed  "  Queen's  advo- 
cate," more  than  half  way  down  the  page.  "  Do  you  remember  a  short  time  before  the 
Emperor  was  launched,  having  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Miller,  senior  T  "  (The  Emperor 
was  a  tug  boat  that  was  being  built.)  He  says,  **  Yes.  When  was  the  Emperor  launched  T 
On  the  8th  day  of  January.  1863  f — Yes.  'i^ou  say  you  remember  having  a  conversation 
with  him ;  and  now  I  ask  you  what  that  conversation  was  T"    Then  a  bttle  lower  down 

T  _■  --■-■-■ _       _-  ■_-_ 
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the  Queen's  advocafe  says,  "Perhaps  I  had  better  put  it — Had. he  a  conversation  with 
you  about  the  Alexandra f — Ho  answers,  "Several  times.    Now,  then,  I  will  ask  you 
further,  "  You  had  a  conversation  abont  the  Alexandra? — Yes.    Did  he  in  the  course  of 
that  conversation  say  anything  to  you  as  to  what  the  Alexandra  was  intended  for? — 
On  three  different  occasions.''    Then  an  interposition  as  to  an  objection  took  place,  and 
then  the  Queen's  advocate  resumes  thus,  "Did  he  in  the  course  of  that  conversation  tell 
you  what  she  was  intended  for  f — He  did.    What  did  he  say  T — He  told  me  she  was  a 
gunboat  for  the  southern  confederacy.    Did  he  say  anything  to  you  at  that  time  about  a 
contract  for  the  Alexandra T — He  did, my  lord;  must  I  give  you  the  exact  words  that 
passed  f   Lord  Chief  Baron.  Give  us  the  best  of  your  recollection  of  what  passed.    The 
Queen's  Advocate.  The  question  is :  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  then  about  a  contract 
for  the  Alexandra T— He  said,  'We,  conjointly  with  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com- 
pany, are  building  this  vessel  for  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  and  Company.'   Did  he  say  for 
whom  f — ^They  were  the  agents  for  the  southern  confederacy."    Then  I  asked,  "Did  he 
say  that  f — Those  are  the  words  he  said.    The  Qceen's  Advocate.  What  did  he  say  t — 
They  were  the  agents;  in  the  conversation  that  took  place  he  several  titnes  said  so. 
In  the  conversation  that  took  place  he  said  several  times  that  they  were  the  agentd  for 
whom  t — For  the  southern  confederacy.    Had  you  any  other  conversations  with  him 
about  the  Alexandra,  and  for  whom  she  was  intended  f — Yes,  certainly.    What  did  he 
say  at  those  other  times  T — It  was  the  same  sort  of  thing.    Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  was 
to' the  same  effect? — Yes.    The  Queen's  Advocate.  Were  these  conversations  that 
you  are  now  speaking  to  before  or  after  the  launchingf — Before  the  launching.    Were 
these  conversations  which  you  have  last  spoken  to  before  or  after  the  one  you  have 
mentioned  T — These  were  after.    And  on  severied  occasions  you  say  he  said  the  same 
thing  f — Yes."    I  will  postpone  any  observations  which  I  may  have  to  make  upon  that 
till  1  have  read  the  whole  of  that  which  bears  upon  that  point.    If  your  lordships  will 
turn  to  the  middle  of  the  next  pag^e,  page  89,*  your  lordships  will  find  this,  "  Do  you 
remember  having  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Miller  upon  the  subject  of  the  Alexandra  in 
November,  1862 T"    He  said,  "I  do.    Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything 
about  the  name  of  the  vessel  on  that  occasion  in  November  18627 — He  did.    What  did 
he  say  ? — Alexandra.    Tell  me  what  he  said  f — He  said  that  the  vessel,  the  gunboat," 
(that  is  a  little  parenthesis  of  his  own,  which  always  comes  in,)  "was  to  be  called  the 
Alexandra."    "  Did  you  ask  him  any  question  why  she  was  to  be  called  the  Alexandra? — 
I  did.    What  was  the  question  T — 1  asked  him,  was  that  a  name  of  some  state  or  city, 
and  he  said  it  was.    Did  he  say  where  it  was  f — He  said  it  was  in  the  southern  States; 
I  think  that  was  the  word.    Did  he  say  anything  about  its  agreeing  with  any  other 
namef — He  said  it  was  in  unison  with  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida.    Upon  this  point, 
I  will  ask,  did  he  ever  speak  of  the  Florida,  as  yon  call  it,  by  any  other  name  T — The 
Oreto.    You  have  told  us  about  a  conversation  in  November  1862 ;  do  you  remember 
having  a  conversation  with  him  in  December  1862:  do  you  remember  having  another 
conversation  with  him  in  the  next  month? — Yes.    Do  you  remember  anything  In  that 
conversation  being  said  about  guns? — I  cannot  say ;  I  oo  not  remember  about  the  guns. 
You  do  not  remember  "anything  being  said  about  gunsT — ^Not  in  December.    Do  you 
remember  anything  bein^  said  about  copper  f"    Then  he  says,  "I  said  I  thonght  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  copper  going  on  board  for  a  vessel  of  that  size."    He  adds,  "  He  said  it 
did  not  matter;  the  parties  that  they  were  for  did  not  care  for  expense.    Do  yon 
remember  at  any  time  his  saying  anything  to  yon  about  a  gtm  iii  connection  with  the 
Alexandra,  or  gunsT — ^Nothing;  only  gunboat,  that  is  aU.    'niat  is  all  you  remembert — 
Yes."    Then  he  says  he  knows  Captam  Tessier  and  Mr.  Welsman  slightly.    He  knows 
Mr.  Welsman  by  sigl^.    My  lord  asks :  "  Is  Mr.  Welsman  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fraser, 
Trenholm  and  Company  1 — He  is."    Then  he  is  asked,  "  Did  you  see  him  there  more 
than  once  T"  (that  is  in  Mr.  Miller's  yard  during  the  time  when  the  Alexandra  was 
building.) — "Yes.    Did  he  do  anythhig  when  he  was  there  t"    Allow  me  to  call  your 
lordships'  attention  to  the  answer, "  I  saw  him  giving  orders  for  one  of  the  men  to  work 
at  tills  boat.    That  is  this  Alexandra  you  mean  T — Yes.    Did  you  see  him  doing  that 
more  than  once  T — ^The  order—that  was  only  once.    Did  you  see  him  doing  anything 
else  besides  givingordors  f — He  was  always  inspecting  round  abont.    Always  inspect- 
ing do  you  say  f--When  I  saw  him.    Do  you  know  Captain  Tessier;  I  think  you  said 
you  didf — Quite  well.    Have  you  seen  him  there  during  the  time  the  Alexandra  was 
being  built t — Yes.    More  than  once? — Yes.    Have  you  seen  him  there  frequently t— 
Yes.    Have  you  heard  him  give  any  orders  respecting  the  gunboat  t — I  diet  not  hear 
him  give  any  orders."    Now  we  pass,  my  lords,  to  page  97,t  wbere  he  is  asked  this,  it  is 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  page.    "  I  want  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular occasion.    Do  you  remember  after  the  Emperoi's  trial  trip,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  after  the  first  or  the  second,  but  it  was  after  one  of  the  trial  trips  of  the  Empe- 
ror, do  you  remember  being  in  the  cabin  of  the  Emperor  with  Mr.  Miller,  senior  f— He 
•  says, "  He  was  in  the  cabin  when  I  was  there.    Was  this  at  the  trial  trip  f — The  Queen's 
Advocate.  It  was  after  the  trial  ti^ip.    Was  it  after  the  first  or  the  second  trial  trip  t— 
The  tocond.    Now  on  that  occasion  do  you  remember  whether  young  Mr.  Miller  came 
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down  and  called  to  his  father  t — ^He  did."  And  then,  lower  down,  he  says, "  He  told  me 
that  Captain  Teesier  waAited  him;''  that  is,  Miller,  senior.  Then  he  says,  "He  came 
up,"  and  then  he  says  that  he  (the  witness)  "was  np  close  with  him."  Then  he  is  asked, 
**And  then  were  you  and  old  Mr.  MiUer  and  young  Mr.  Miller  and  Captain  Tessier  on 
deck  at  the  same  timet — ^Yes.  Did  Captain  Tessier  on  that  occasion  say  anything  to 
Miller,  senior,  abont  the  Alexandra.  First  of  all  say  'yes'  or  'no.'  Did  he  say  any- 
thing f — He  did.  What  did  he  say  f '  Then  passing  to  the  next  page,  below  the  middle, 
aft«r  the  question  was  discussed  as  to  whether  it  should  he  put  or  not,  you  will  see 
this, "  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Alexandra  f '  He  says,  yes.  Tell 
ns  what  he  said  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  Alexandra. — He  wanted  the 
combines  of  the  hatch  higher.  That  is  what  he  saidT — Yes.  Did  he  say  how  much 
higher  he  wanted  them  T— Three  inches,  I  think  it  was.  Of  what  hatch  f — The  main 
hatch.  Did  Miller,  senior,  make  any  answer  t — He  did.  What  did  he  say  f — He  said  he 
would  not  do  it ;  it  was  according  to  contract.''  By  which  I  understand  that,  as  it  was, 
it  was  according  to  contract.  '*  Lord  Chief  Bakon  Pollock.  What  was  done  was 
according  to  contract  f — Yes.  But  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  not  according 
to  contract  ?— No.  The  Queen's  Advocate.  Tnat  is,  that  Mr.  Miller  said  he  would  not 
do  it,  because  what  was  done  had  been  done  accordicg  to  contract  ? — Yes." 

Now,  my  lords,  there  is  a  passage  or  two  in  the  cross-examination  which  I  will  take 
with  that.  It  is  at  page  100,*  about  eight  lines  down  the  page.  "  You  say  you  saw 
him  "  (that  was  Mr.  Weisman)  ''  give  an  order  on  board  the  Alexandra  f — I  did  not  see 
him.  Mr.  Weisman,  not  Captain  Tessier?"  The  Queen's  Advocate.  No,  he  did  not 
Bay  that.  Mr.  Karslake.  He  said,  ^'  I  did  not  hear  him  give  orders,  he  was  about 
superintending."  Then  he  is  asked  this  question  :  ''  I  observed  you  dwelt  particularly 
on. the  word,  *saw.'  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Weisman  give  an  order? — I  did.  What 
was  it  ? — He  told  a  man  to  knock  off;  he  was  dpiprg  something  different  to  his  wishes, 
and  the  man  did  knock  off."  In  his  examination  in  chief,  I  may  observe,  that  he  said 
he  heard  him  give  orders  to  a  man  to  work  at  the  boat.  That  was  the  only  occasion, 
he  says,  he  ever  heard  an  order  given,  and  the  order  he  heard  ^ven  was  that  he  ordered 
a  man  to  work  at  tbe  boat.  His  words  are — "  I  saw  him  giving  orders  for  one  of  the 
men  to  work  at  this  boat."  Then  on  cross-examination,  what  he  says  he  heard  was 
this — ^'  He  told  a  man  to  knock  off:  he  was  doing  something  different  to  his  wishes, 
and  the  man  did  knock  off.  That  is,  he  stopped  work? — He  stopped  work  and  went 
away.  Did  von  see  the  Alexandra  launched  ?— No.  Do  von  know  that  she  was  launched 
on  the  day  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  came  to  London  f — ^I  could  not  tell  the  day ;  I  do 
not  know."  Of  course  he  would  not  venture  to  know  anything  at  all  so  plain  as 
that. 

Now  I  have  read  to  your  lordships  the  evidence  upon  this  part  of  the  case  which  is 
relied  upon  by  the  Crown.  It  is,  as  your  lordships  see,  evidence  given  by  Da  Costa  of 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  builder  of  the  ship.  That  is  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  they  bring  forward.  The  first  observation  that  occurs  upon  the  evidence  is  this : 
Suppose  it  were  unimpeachable ;  suppose  there  were  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  the 
evidence  of  this  witness;  suppose  there  were  no  reason  to  ask  the  Jury  to  disbelieve 
him,  either  in  point  of  accuracy  or  on  any  other  ground  j  t<hen  the  first  question  that 
presents  itself  is  this :  In  this  proceeding  in  this  suit,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Miller,  even  supppsing  it  to  have  been  made  ?  Now,  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  aigument  at  the  trial  as  to  whether  in  the  first  instuice  such  evidence  was  receivable 
at  aU.  We,  of  course,  objected  to  it,  and  if  the  result  of  the  argument  had  gone  the 
other  way,  we  should  have  asked  for  a  further  consideration  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  of 
exceptions  on  that  point.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  form  it  ought  to  be  admitted,  carefuUy  guarded  himself  by  saying  that  the 
question  was  left  open  as  to  what  the  ^ect  of  a  statement  made  by  a  person  in  Mr. 
Miller's  position  might  be  upon  other  persons  who  were  no  parties  to  the  statement. 
Then  the  point  may  be  put  thus :  You  have  a  person  like  Mr.  Miller,  who,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  Da  Cost-a  himself,  is  building  a  smp  by  contract,  involving,  therefore,  the 
necessity  that  he  is  building  it  as  the  person  employed  by  some  person  or  persons  who 
are  his  employers.  Therefore,  I  submit  that,  whether  in  point  oi  form  the  evidence  is 
admissible  or  not,  at  all  events  it  is  an  observation  which  occurs  upon  the  effect  of  the 
evidence,  that  if  you  find  a  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made,  and  believe  it  to  have 
been  made,  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  person  building  the  ship  by  contract,  just  as  the  intent 
of  Mr.  Miller,  if  he  is  only  employed  in  building  the  ship  as  an  agent  would  not  be 
material  within  the  purview  of  this  act,  so  a  multofarUori  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  the  course  of  his  building,  that  the  ship  is  to  be  used  for  a  particular  purpose, 
must  be  a  statement  which  if  received  can  affect  no  person  who  is  admitted  to  have  a 
property  in  the  vessel.  I  should  submit  that,  if  there  was  not  a  word  to  be  said  against 
the  accuracy  of  Da  Costa  in  general,  any  statement  made  by  him  as  to  what  Mr.  Miller, 
the  builder^  said,  would  not  weigh  a  feather  as  against  the  persons  who  have  the  pro- 
perty in  this  vessel. 

Again  let  me  ask  your  lordships  to  observe  what  the  jury  had  to  consider,  and  what 
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was  pnt  to  the  Jnry  broadly  and  clearly.  There  waa  a  witness  whose  manner  and  char- 
acter bad  the  observations  to  be  made  upon  them  which  I  hav«  made.  And  now  take 
the  statement  he  himself  makes  of  this  conversation ;  is  that  a  statement  which  upon 
the  face  of  it  ought  to  be  received  by  the  jury  as  true  f  Can  anything  so  wholly  foreign 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  business  amon^  mankind  be  supposed  as  that  which  this 
witness  tells  us  f  He  was  a  person  not  in  any  way  particularly  intimate  with  Mr. 
Miller ;  the  only  connection  be  had  with  Mr.  Miller,  the  only  ground  he  had  for  being 
present  in  the  yard  was  that  be,  Miller,  was  building  a  tug^  in  which  be,  Da  Costa, 
happened  to  be  a  partner.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  common  ignorance  that  proceedinss 
were  being  taken  m  Liverpool  about  this  very  time  with  reference  to  ships  as  to  which 
the  United  States  government  complained  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
port  of  Liverpool.  Is  it  probable  or  credible  then  that  Mr.  Miller  would  make  a  com- 
munication which  necessarily  would  be  a  communication  of  a  confidential  and  secret 
character,  to  a  person  like  Da  Costa,  with  whom  he  had  no  connection,  and  as  to  whom 
he  had  no  motive  for  making  such  a  communication  f 

Then,  my  lords,  look  at  what  the  communication  is  said  to  have  been.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately but  too  clear  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  it  is  a  statement  made  actually  by 
repeating  almost  the  very  words  of  one  of  the  counts  of  the  information.  That  state- 
ment is  this,  that  Mr.  Miller  said,  I.  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and 
Company,  are  building  the  Alexanara  for  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenbolm  and  Company,  who 
are  tne  agents  for  the  Confederate  States  of  South  America.  It  is  a  statement,  I  say, 
made  clearly  and  distinctly  to  prove  one  of  the  counts  of  the  information,  and  it  is  a 
■tatement  which  in  common  life  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Miller  made; 
but  it  does  not  stop  there.  The  witness  says,  he  made  it  three  times ;  then  be  enlarges 
the  statement  he  has  made  to  "  several  times.''  Can  any  man  conceive  that  a  state- 
ment of  that  sort,  a  statement  which  frou  cannot  believe  in  probability  was  made  once, 
should  have  been  made  several  times  crp9n  one  occasion,  and  repeated  upon  others  f 
The  thing  is  incredible.  But  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether 
with  those  observations  to  which  I  say  the  evidence  of  Da  Costa  is  open,  that  evidence 
ought  t-o  be  credited  and  received,  and  whether,  supposing  that  a  declaration  of  Mr. 
Miller  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  case,  they  were  to  believe  that  that  declaration 
ever  was  made. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  have  submitted  to  your  lordships  the  view  of  the  evidence  which  I 
should  desire  to  present  in  opposition  to  that  part  of  the  rule  which  asserts  that  the 
verdict  was  against  the  evidence,  or  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  I  say  it  was 
for  the  Crown,  in  a  case  of  a  forfeiture,  or  a  case  of  an  offense,  to  prove  their  case  with 
reasonable  ceilainty ;  I  do  not  say  to  demonstration ;  but  I  say  this  was  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  they  presented  to  the  jury,  and  I  say  that  if  the  jury  had  found  differ- 
ently, I  should  have  had  very  good  ground  to  complain  of  and  find  fault  with  the  find- 
ing of  the  Jury.  Upon  that  point  very  different  opinions  may  be  entertained;  but  at 
all  events  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  say  whether  upon  that  evidence  they  found  that  the 
intent,  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  ship,  which  would  brin^  it  within  the 
section,  was  made  out.  And  if  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  that  intent  was  not 
made  out,  I  say  that  they  were  warranted — clearly  and  distinctly  warranted — in  arriving 
at  that  conclusion. 

That  brings  me  to  what  I  propose  to  myself  as  the  third  and  remaining  point  with 
which  I  have  to  trouble  your  lordships,  and  it  is  a  point  which  will  lie  within  a  very 
narrow  compass.  Having  submitted  to  your  lordships  the  view  of  what  I  apprehend  to 
be  the  law  upon  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  having  submitted  the  view  of  the  evidence 
which  we  represent,  I  come  to  the  du*ection  which  was  understood  to  come  from  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  to  the  jurv,  and  to  apply  that  direction  to  the  law  and  the  facts  I 
have  mentioned.  Now.  my  lords,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  the  short-hand 
writer's  notes,  in  two  different  editions.  I  may  say,  of  the  charge  of  the  learned  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  and  I  will  submit  to  your  lordships  the  propositions  which  I  understand 
to  be  deducible  from  that  charge.  And,  if  I  am  right  with  respect  to  those  propositions, 
in  saying  that  they  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  charge^  I  think  your  lordships  will  be 
of  opinion  that  those  propositions  would  carry  to  the  mind  of  the  Jury  a  sufiicient  and 
reasonably  proper  explanation  of  the  law  on  the  subject  as  applicable  to  the  case  before 
them. 

But,  my  lords,  I  cannot  help  quoting,  as  an  observation  upon  that  question,  what  I 
see  fell  from  a  learned  judge  of  another  court,  Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  with  reference  to 
criticismB  such  as  are  sometimes  made  upon  the  charge  of  a  learned  Judge  upon  an  occa- 
sion of  this  kind.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  against  Russell,  which  was  an  appli- 
cation for  a  new  trial  on  an  indictment  for  obstrnctiug  navigation,  on  the  ^pt)und  of 
misdirection,  which  is  reported  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  new  series  ot  the  Law 
Journal,  (it  is  an  appeal  from  a  magistrate's  court,)  at  page  173:  *'No  doubt  any 
^expression  thrown  in  by  a  jud^e  may,  strictly  speaking,  have  an  effect  on  the  verdict; 
but  the  real  question  is,  as  said  by  my  brother  Coleridge,  whether  .the  direction  was 
practically  correct.  If  it  was,  we  should  not  disturb  the  verdict  on  that  ground ;  I  am 
satisfied  tuat  the  learned  Judge  did  not  use  the  words  in  the  sense  complained  of;  my 
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only  donb't  haa  been  whether  the  jnry  may  not  have  misunderstood  him.  If  they  had 
done  so.  I  should  imagine  he  would  have  interposed  when  the  verdict  was  returned^  and 
dlTected  it  to  be  entered  for  the  Crown.  It  is  dangerous  to  pick  out  particular  expres- 
sions from  a  judge's  summing  up,  and  to  criticise  them  verbally  when  hn  is  substan- 
tially correct  in  the  direction  he  gives  to  the  jury."  My  lords,  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
canon  of  interpretation  to  apnly  to  the  charge  of  a  learned  Judge.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  no  charge  to  a  jury  could  practically  bo  sustained  if  it  were  not  looked  at  and 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  there  laid  down. 

"Now,  my  lords,  I  come  to  the  propositions  which  I  deduce  from  the  words  of  the 
leamecl  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  this  case,  and  I  ^vill  refer  to  the  parts  of  the  charge  from 
which  I  deduce  them.  They  are  four  in  number,  though  they  go  to  make  up  one  gen- 
eral view  of  the  case.  My  lords,  in  the  first  place,  I  understand  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
to  have  laid  down  this  to  the  jury,  that  to  build  a  ship,  as  distin^ished  from  equip- 
ping, fitting  out,  furnishing,  and  arming  her,  is  not  an  offense  within  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, even  although  the  ship  so  .built  might  be  easily  convertible  into  a  ship  of  war. 

Lord  Chiei*  Bakon.  For  a  power  not  actually  engaged  in  war  a  ship  may  be  bnilt 
and  even  completely  armed ;  the  statute  would  not  prevent  it  at  all. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairks.  No  doubt,  my  lord,  that  would  be  upon  another  point,  as  an 
article  of  merchandise,  of  course ;  but  I  was  speaking  now  irrespectively  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  intended  to  sell  a  ship  as  an  article  of  mercnandise  or  not :  but  I 
nnderstand  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  go  to  this,  that  the  building  of  a  ship 
is  distinct  from  equipping,  fitting  out,  furnishing,  and  arming,  though  the  ship  might 
be  easily  converted  into  a  ship  of  war. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  plain  as  possible,  that  you  must  give 
some  effect  to  the  omission  of  the  word  "build;"  otherwise,  if  it  was  intended  that 
nothing  of  that  sort  should  be  done,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  say  **  you  shall  not  build." 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Quite  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  it  is  important,  in  order  to  get  at  what  was  meant  not 
to  be  done,  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  you  are  allowed  to  do.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  in 
some  of  the  matters  that  you  have  alluded  to,  in  the  correspondence  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  these  rules  oi  Washington's,  there  are  some  words  as  to  the  course  which 
it  was  desirable  to  take. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  He  says,  "  We  are  a  ship-building  nation ; "  we  must  take  care 
not  to  interfere  with  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Just  so ;  they  would  not  like  to  have  the  entire  craft  of  ship- 
building abolished. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  The  second  proposition  which,  if  I  understand  the  charge  aright, 
I  conceive  to  be  laid  down,  is  this,  that  the  Alexandra  clearly  was  not  armed,  and  Siat 
it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  she  was  equipped,  fitted  out,  or  furnished,  or  intended 
so  to  be,  within  ner  Majesty's  dominions.  The  third  proposition  which  is  deducible 
firom  his  lordship's  sharge — ^I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  propositions  were  laid  down, 
it  is  not  the  habit  to  lay  them  down  distinctly — was  this 

Mr.  Baron  Channel.  You  say,  ^'equipped,  fiirnished,  or  fitted  out  within  her  Mfg- 
esty's  dominions." 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweix..  Or  intended  so  to  be. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Or  intended  so  to  be.  The  third  proposition  which  I  collect  is 
this,  that  the  equipment,  furnishing,  or  fitting  out  must  be  of  a  warlike  character. 
And  the  fourth  proposition  I  understand  to  be  this,  (and  I  will  in  a  moment  compare 
it  with  what  fell  from  my  lord  this  morning,)  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether 
they  considered  that  there^  was  any  intention  of  employing  the  ship  to  cruise  and  com- 
mit hostilities  at  all. 

NoWj  my  lords,  I  ask  for  a  moment  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  fourth  of  these 
propositions  before  I  come  to  the  charge  itself;  because  I  must  say^  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  any  person  could  have  had  any  just  ground  of  complaint  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  the  charge,  it  would  have  been,  not  the  Crown,  but  the  claimants :  because, 
if  I  might  take  leave  to  say  so,  with  very  great  respect  to  my  lord,  what  I  snould  ob- 
wstre  upon  that  is  this — ^that  perhaps  that  proposition  has  in  it  a  breadth  which  is  not 
necessary,  and  as  to  which  the  claimants  might  say  that  it  was  putting  the  case  in  an 
unfavorable  way  for  them.  For  example,  on  behsuf  of  the  claimants  J  take  leave  to 
think  I  might  say.  Do  not  leave  it  to  the  jury— or  that  your  lordship  should  not  leave 
it  lo  the  jury — ^to  say  whether  there  was  an  intent  to  employ  the  ship  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities  at  all — I  might  say,  leave  it  to  the  jury  in  a  more  limited  form — 
leave  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  there  was  an  intent  to  employ  her  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities  on  the  part  of  one  belligerent  against  the  other  belligerent.  That 
is  a  much  more  limited  proposition.  But  my  lord  left  the  larger  one  to  the  jur^,  as  I 
understand  it.  And  therefore  I  say^  that  if  any  one  can  complain  of  that  it  is  the 
claimants,  that  is  the  defendants,  and  not  the  Crown,  because  if  the  jury  found  against 
the  Crown  upon  the  larger  propoaition,  a  multo  fortiori  they  would  have  found  against 
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the  Crown  upon  the  smaller  proposition.  It  seems  to  roe,  therefore,  that,  entirely  owin^ 
to  what  my  lord  said  this  morning,  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  nut  to  the  jury- 
about  the  particular  service  upon  which  the  vessel  was  to  be  employed,  if  it  is  the  case, 
as  I  think  I  shall  show  that  it  is,  that  though  he  left  the  question  to  the  jury  whether 
she  was  to  be  employed  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  at  all,  he  left  out  the  other 
question  involved  in  it,  whether  she  was  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  A  against  B. 

Kow,  I  will  give  an  example  of  the  passages  which  seem  to  bear  out  the  propositions 
which  I  have  submitted  to  your  lordships  as  the  effect  of  the  charge. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  My  intention  was  to  assume  that  she  was  intended  by  those 
who  were  intending  ultimately  to  employ  her  for  the  confederate  government.  I  will 
read  to  you  a  part  of  what  I  said,  at  page  232:*  '^  I  do  not  know  what  conclusion  yon 
would  come  to  as  to  what  service  she  was  intended  for.  If  it  became  a  matter  of  im- 
portance t'O  decide  that,  it  would  be  a  question  for  you  to  decide  whether  it  amounted 
to  more  than  a  strong  suspicion,  or  whether  it  was  so  made  out  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion as  to  justify  a  verdict  in  that  direction." 

Sir  Hugu  Cairns.  No  doubt,  my  lord ;  nothing  could  be  more  distinct.  Your  lord- 
ship did  not  put  it  to  the  jury  for  what  particular  service  she  wau  intended ;  but  if 
your  lordship  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  I  will  come  to  that  passage  by  and  by. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Allow  me  to  iinish  the  sentence.  "  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
propose  to  put  that  to  you,  nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  the  leaTued  attorney 
general  through  the  whitewashing  of  Clarence  Randolph  Yonge,  because,  after  all, 
what  he  proved  seems  to  me  to  have  the  least  possible  connection  with  or  effect  upon 
the  real  question  in  this  case,  which  I  take  to  be  this — ^Was  the  vessel  built  or  was  it 
merely  in  course  of  building  t  Now,  gentlemen,  I  present  the  matter  to  you  in  another 
point  of  view,  and  then  comes  the  question  as  to  the  words  employed. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Yes,  upon  that  part,  as  to  the  words,  I  shall  have  something  to  say. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  then  comes  the  allusion  to  the  case  cited  by  the  attorney 
general  then  for  the  first  time,  not  in  the  opening,  but  for  the  purpose,  I  imagine,  of 
putting  the  court  in  possession  of  all  he  meant  to  rely  upon,  which  case,  ho  having  cited, 
I  adopted.  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  the  question  were  to  oe  argued  here,  I  should  entirely 
concur  in  that '.  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  and  perhaps,  some  little 
reflection,  but  I  adopted  it,  and  stated  to  the  jury  that  I  considered  myself  upon  that 
occasion  bound  by  that  authority,  and  left  it  to  them  as  part  of  the  law  of  tiie  case. 
Then  I  go  on,  '^I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  (and  I  think  that 
the  learned  attorney  general  is  right  in  that,)  it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  that  the  vessel 
should  be  armed  at  sil  points ;  tliough  it  may  be  that  the  case  cited*  from  6  Feteis's 
Reports  by  the  learned  attorney  general,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  is  a  case  where  the 
jury  found  that  the  vessel  was  actually  fitted  ouf  It  was  admitted  that  she  was  not 
armed  at  all.  They  found  so  most  properly,  for  she  actually  sailed  away  with  the 
captain,  who  afterward  tiirned  her  into  a  {irivateer,  and  she  went  away,  in  a  great 
measure,  fitted.  The  jury  found  that  she  was  fitted,''  and  it  was  quite  clear  that 
she  was  not  armed.  ^^The  question  is,  whether  you  think  that  this  vessel  was  fitted. 
Armed,  she  certainly  was  not;  but  was  there  an  intention  that  she  should  be  furnished, 
fitted,  or  equipped  at  Liverpool  f  "  (leaving  "  armed  "  quite  out  of  thequestion.)  "  Because 
gentlemen,  I  must  say,"  (and  here  comes  that  "if,")  "it  seems  to  me  that,  in  respect  ojf 
the  Alabama,  if  she  sailed  away  from  Liverpool  without  any  arms  at  all,  merely  a  ship 
in  ballast,  unfurnished,  unequipped,  unprepared,  and  her  arms  were  put  in  at  Terceira, 
not  a  port  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  the  foreign  enlistment  act  is  no  more  violated  by 
that  than  by  any  other  indifferent  matter  that  might  happen  about  a  boat  of  any  kind 
whatever."  I  certainly  meant  to  assume  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  jury  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  vessel  by  anybody, 
because  if  she  w^as  not  in  a  condition  fitted,  furnished,  and  equipped,  so  as  to  come 
within  that  which  a  subject  of  this  country  is  not  allowed  to  do — if  she  was  never 
intended  to  be  put  in  that  condition,  then  it  did  not  signify  at  all  what  was  the  service 
for  which  she  was  ultimately  intended.  And  I  thought  that  the  use  that  was  to  be 
made  of  the  words  "attempt,"  "endeavor,"  and  so  on,  is  this,  that  provided  there  was 
no  intention  of  doing  an  act  that  was  forbidden,  what  was  attempted  to  be  done  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  act. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Of  course  not,  my  lord.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  passage 
which  your  lordship  has  read  the  jury  were  told  that  it  was  not  put  to  them,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  consider  what  was  the  particular  service  that  she  was 
intended  for.  I  shall  presently  call  your  attention  to  what  was  said  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  charge.  But  allow  me  first  to  refer,  in  support  ot  the  first  of  the  propositions 
which  I  saidwere  to  be  collected  from  this  charge,  to  the  bottom  of  page  229 1  and  the  top 
of  230t.  After  referring  to  the  authorities — to  Justice  Story  and  the  Commentaries  ox 
Chancellor  Kent,  my  lord  says,  "These,  gentlemen,  are  authorities  which  show  that 
where  two  belligerents  are  carrying  on  war,  the  subject  of  a  neutral  power  may  supply  to 
either,  without  any  breach  of  international  law,  and  certainly  without  any  breach  of 
the  foreign  enlistment  act,  (and  it  does  not  say  a  word  about  it,)  all  the  munitions  of 
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■war,  ganpowder,  every  description  of  fire-arms,  cannon,  every  kind  of  weapon,  in  short, 
Tiirbatever  can  be  used  in  war  for  the  destruction  of  human  beings  who  are  contending 
toother  in  this  way.  Well,  gentlemen,  why  should  ships  be  an  exception  f  In  my 
opinion,  in  point  of  law,  they  are  not.  Presently  I  shall  have  to  put  to  you  the  question 
of  fact  about  the  Alexandra,  which  yon  will  decide.  The  foreign  enlistment  act  it  is  now 
necessary  for  me  to  advert  to,  in  order  to  tell  you  what  is  the  construction  which  I  put 
on  the  seventh  section,  which  alone  we  have  to  do  with  on  the  present  occasion.^' 
Then  his  lordship  reads  the  title  of  the  act  and  the  preamble.  Up  to  that  point  I 
submit  to  your  lordships  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  where  his  lordship  speaks  of 
ships  he  could  not  have  meant — it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  meant — 
furnishing,  fitting,  and  arming ;  he  speaks  of  ships  being  built  as  distinguished  from 
whatever  might  oe  meant  by  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  and  arming,  it  is 
made  still  more  clear  at  the  top  of  page  ^1,*  where,  futer  reading  the  words  or  the  act, 
and  those  words  especially  ^'equipping,"  "fitting out,''  and  ^^ arming,"  his  lordship  says, 
''Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  building,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  there  is 
not  a  word  said  about  it.    It  is  not  said  that  you  may  not  build  vessels  for  the  belligerent 

Eower.  There  is  nothing  suggested  of  the  kind,  and  clearly  by  the  common  law,  and 
y  the  passages  I  have  read  to  you,  surely  if. from  Birmingham  either  state  may  get  any 
quantity  of  destructive  instruments  of  war,  and  if  from  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  gungowder  is  made  they  can  obtain  any  quantity  of  that  destructive  material, 
why  should  the V  not  get  ships  f  Why  shonld  ships  alone  be  themselves  contraband  f^^ 
that  is  to  say,  forbidden  by  the  statute.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  and  no  person  can 
contend  for  a  moment  that  the  jury  misunderstood  this  matter;  that  where  my  lord 
spoke  of  the  building  of  ships  as  not  being  prohibited,  he  meant  to  refer  to  the  building 
of  ships  as  distinguished  from  what  might  be  meant  by  those  other  words,  ''equip,  ^c.'^ 

Now  as  to  the  second  point ;  the  view  which  was  presented  by  my  lord  to  the  jury 
about  the  Alexandra,  and  her  condition  with  reference  to  the  seventh  section,  the  pas- 
sage my  lord  has  read  is  the  chief  one  which  I  meant  to  rely  upon  for  that  purpose.  I 
mean  that  passage  which  begins  below  the  middle  of  page  2&  ;t  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, more  especially  when  I  find  that  the  two  reports  do  not  ac^e,  that  there  is  a 
flilight.  inaccuracy  in  one  of  the  reports  in  part  of  that  passage,  which  may  affect  the 
whole,  as  to  which  I  will  take  leave  to  make  my  suggestion  at  the  proper  time.  My 
lord  says,  ''  Now,  gentlemen,  I  present  the  matter  to  you  in  another  point  of  view. 
The  ofiense  against  which  the  information  is  directed,  is  the  '  equipping,  furnishing, 
fitting  out,  or  arming.'  Gentlemen,  I  have  looked,  so  that  I  might  not  go  wrong,  (as 
Tve  have  the  advantage  of  having  it  here,)  at  Webster's  American  Dictionarj'',  a  work 
of  the  greatest  learning,  research,  and  ability.  No  one  can  coniplain  tliat  I  refer  to 
that.  It  appears  there  that  to  '  equip '  is  to  furnish  with  arms.  In  the  case  of  a  ship 
especially  it  is  to  furnish  and  complete  with  arms.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  '  equip- 
ping.' '  Furnish '  is  given  in  every  dictionary  as  the  same  thing  as  '  equip.'  '  To  ht 
oat' is  'to  furnish  and  supply,'  as  to  fit  out  a  privateer.  And  I  own  that  my  opinion 
IB,  that '  equip,' '  furnish,' '  fit  out,'  or '  arm,'  all  mean  preciselv  the  same  thing." 

Now  I  stop  there  for  a  moment.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  one 
sense  those  four  words  do  mean  the  same  thing;  that  is,  no  person  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  to  equip  would  include  all  equipments,  and  that  equipment  would  be  a 
namen  g^neraUn  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  tuat  all  kinds  were  not  included  in  the 
term  equipment.  And  certainly  with  respect  to  the  term  "  arm,"  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  that  would  not  be  included  in  the  other  terms  "equip,"  "  fit  out,"  or  "  furnish," 
if  it  were  necessary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  the  three  words  first  men- 
tioned would  include  and  comprehend  in  their  extent  the  fourth  term,  to  "  arm."  Then 
it  concludes,  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  (and  I  think  that  the 
learned  attorney  general  is  right  in  that,)  it  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  that  the  vessel 
slionld  be  armed  at  all  points."  Now,  with  regard  to  that,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  not  quite  an  accurate  report  by  the  short-hand  writer,  because  in  our  report 
it  is  a  little  dinerent.  This  is  printed  fbom  our  short-hand  writer's  notes,  without  any 
correction.  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  one  more  than  the  other.  At  page  245  in 
the  small  copy,  three  or  four  lines  lower  down,  after  speaking  of  the  equipping,  fitting 
out,  and  f umishine,  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  is  made  to  say,  "  I  do  not  mean  to 
Bay  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  (and  I  think  that  the  'learned  attorney  general  is 
right  in  that.")  That  is  one  sentence.  "  It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  that  uie  vessel 
shonld  be  armed  at  all  points,  although  it  may  be  that  tne  case  cited  from  6  Peters's 
Reports  by  the  learned  attorney  general  somewhat  late  in  the  day  is  a  case  where  the 
Jury  found  that  the  vessel  was  actually  fitted  out."  Now,  inasmuch  as  we  find  imme- 
diately afterward  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  takes  distinct  notice  that  the 
Alexandra  was  not  armed  at  all,  but  that  still  there  was  a  question  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Jury  notwithstanding  that,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious  that  just  a  word  or 
two  has  dropped  out  from  this  sentence. 

Mr.  Attornbt  General.  Oh  I 

Snt  UuQH  Caikns.  My  friend  is  very  fond  of  interrupting  by  a  sneer  or  a  laugh,  but 
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I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  he  hotter  he  should  hear  what  I  hare  to  say  upon  the 
point,  and  reply  in  a  more  decorous  form  at  a  proper  time.  My  lords,  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  is  a  fair  and  just  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  this  passage,  taking  notice, 
as  we  do,  that  the  lord  chief  haron  pointed  distinctly  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  this, 
that  the  Alexandra  was  not  armed  at  all,  hut  that  yet  the  question  was  for  them 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  an  intention  of  equipping,  fitting  out,  and  furnishing ; 
I  say  it  is  to  mv  mind  reasonably  clear  that  he  must  have  said  this — ^I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  she  should  be  armed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
she  should  be  armed  at  all  points.  Because  otherwise  there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  the  case.  There  would  have  been  nothing  to  leave  to  the  jury.  If  my  lord  had 
meant  to  say,  It  is  not  necessarv  that  she  ^'  should  be  armed  at  all  points; ''  implying 
that  it  is  necessary  she  should  be  armed  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if  the  moment  after- 
ward he  went  on  to  tell  the  juiy  it  is  admitted  that  she  was  not  armed  at  all,  but  it  is 
for  you  to  say  whether  there  was  an  infringement  of  any  of  those  other  words  which, 
occur  in  the  act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Baron  Chaknell.  What  did  the  lord  chief  baron  treat  as  the  finding  of  the  jury 
in  that  American  case  which  was  referred  to  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  There  were  no  arms;  the  ship  was  not  armed  in  the  Quinoy  case. 
She  had  equipments  and  fittings  out  of  a  warlike  character,  but  not  arms. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  You  read  the  lord  chief  baron's  observations  as  amounting 
to  this :  '^  If  the  jury  find  the  vessel  was  actually  fitted  out,''  and  then  adding  the 
words  *'  though  not  armed  at  all  points." 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  She  was  fitted  out  of  course  with  the  fittings  which  the  report  of 
that  particular  case  shows  were  on  board. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  If  the  lord  chief  baron  says,  ''It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
vessel  should  be  armed  at  all  points,"  he  is  speaking  of  some  amount  of  armament : 
and  the  case  which  was  cited  somewhat  late  in  the  day  is  a  case  where  the  jury  found 
that  the  vessel  was  actually  fitted  out,  though  not  armed  at  all  points. 

Sui  Hugh  Cairns.  Though  not  armed  or  armed  at  all  points,  is  how  I  understood 
the  lord  chief  baron  to  put  it.  I  apprehend  there  is  an  alternative.  In  his  lord^p'a 
allusion  to  that  case  he  first  presented  to  the  jury  what  might  be  his  own  view  of  tnia 
verbiage, ''  equipping,"  ''fitting  out,"  &c.,  but  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  down  to 
the  jury  as  the  law.  JBut,  then,  says  my  lord.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  that  down  to  you,  nor 
do  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  she  snould  be  armed,  or  armed  at  all  points; 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  Then  what  is  the  question  that  I  should  leave  t  His  lord- 
ship makes  it  clear,  because  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  question  is,  whether  you  think 
that  this  vessel  was  fitted;  armed  she  certainly  was  not."  But  if  his  lordship  had 
meant  to  say,  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  she  need  not  be  armed  at  all  XH>ints,  but  must 
be  armed  somewhat,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  leave  to  the  jury  at  all. 
Whereas  my  lord  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  question  is  whether  you  think  she  was  fitted ; 
armed  she  certainly  was  not ;  but  was  there  an  int'Cntion  that  she  should  be  furnished, 
equipped,  or  fitted  out  at  Liverpool?"  That  clearly  shows  that  he  meant  to  put  it 
in  contrast  with  the  arming,  if  it  was  necessarv  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  It  stipes  me  tJiat  the  other  side  would  not  anree  to  what 
you  say,  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  case  if  arming  were  necessary.  Because,  sup- 
posing it  was  necessary  to  arm ;  if  it  were  intended  to  arm  partly  at  Liverpool^  it 
would  be  within  the  act  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  But  the  lord  chief  baron  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  lord  chief  baron  had 
laid  down  that  more  or  less  of  arming  was  necessary  there  was  an  end  of  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  actual  arming  at  all.  I  say  that  that  would  probably  not  be 
agreed  to,  for  this  reason,  that  if  there  was  an  Intention  to  arm,  and  they  were  pre- 
paring the  ship  to  receive  arms,  that  would  be  enough. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  But  your  lordships  should  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  the 
statement  of  the  attorney  general  in  reply.  He  hi^  virtually — indeed,  I  may  say, 
literally  in  verbis — conceded  the  question  of  any  intention  to  arm. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Did  he  do  so  f 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Oh  yes,  my  lord ;  that  was  perfectly  understood. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  being  the  case. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  distinctly  differ  from  my  Teamed  friend. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  expect  that  my  learned  Mend  will  "distinctly  differ"  with 
everything  he  has  heard  me  say  from  be^^inning  to  end. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Is  there  anything  in  the  whole  information  that  charges  arming 
at  all,  or  anything  about  it  f 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  No,  my  lord ;  nothing  at  alL 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  No,  my  lord ;  there  is  nothing  about  arming  or  about  an  intention 
to  arm. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  As  I  understand,  you  say  that  my  lord  told  the  jniy  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed,  and  that  had  he  said  otherwise,  or 
been  of  a  different  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  armed,  that  that 
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TTotQd  have  put  an  end  to  the  case.  Now  I  do  not  think  it  would;  becanse,  although 
the  statement  in  the  information  is  "famish/'  *'fit  ont/' and  "equip/'  and  theivis 
nothing  about  arming,  yet  if  furnishing,  fitting  ont,  and  equipping  may  take  place 
where  there  is  a  partial  arming,  then  although  no  actual  arming  nad  taken  place,  yet 
if  they  were  attempting  to  do  that,  the  offense  would  be  in  the  intention. 

.Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  'Hie  act  of  Parliament  does  not  say  "intend,"  it  says  "an  attempt 
to  arm," — that  is  an  act,  and  there  is  no  such  act  alleged  in  the  information.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  arm  alleged  in  any  part  of  the  information  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  word  "  arm  "  occurs  in  the  information  in  any  count. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  No,  it  does  not. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  about  that ;  therefore  I  say,  my  lords, 
that  the  lord  chief  baron,  leaving  to  the  jury  this  question,  "  Was  there  an  intention 
that  she  should  be  furnished,  or  fitted  out,  or  equipped  at  Liverpool  f "  left  exactly  the 
qnestion  which  under  the  act  of  Parliament  ought,  in  our  view  of  the  case,  to  be  left 
to  them,  and  that  although  my  lord  did  sa^  that  in  his  opinion  there  would  be  ground 
to  argue  that  those  four  words  meant  to  signify  the  same  idea,  he  did  not  so  put  it  to 
the  jury.  He  receded,  for  the  purjpose  of  the  question 4ie  was  ^oing  to  put  to  the  jury, 
from  any  view  of  the  law  of  that  kind,  and  adopted  the  view  indicated  in  the  Ameri- 
can case  cited  by  the  attorney  general.  He  made  it  perfectly  clear  beyond  the 
wretched  criticism,  (which  probably  as  we  heard  it  on  the  motion  for  the  rule  will  be 
repeated  here,)  that  the  Jury  believed,  or  imagined,  that  the  lord  chief  baron  was 
Baying,  "  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  were  no  arms  on  board,  tliere  is  an  end  of  the 
case,  and  yon  must  find  a  verdict  for  the  claimant  and  not  for  the  Crown."  Now  as  to 
the  character  of  the  equipment  which  must  be  on  board,  to  which,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  charge,  his  lordship  must  have  been  taken  to  have  been  pointing,  your  lord- 
ships will  find  it  very  clearly  laid  down,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  learned  judge 
should  repeat  in  every  sentence  what  he  has  before  stated.  At  the  bottom  of  page  230,* 
your  lordships  will  find  this :  "  Now,  g^entlemen,  the  question  that  I  shall  proiiose  to 
you  is  this,  whether  you  think  that  this  vessel  was  merely  in  the  course  of  building 
for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  which  I  own  I  think  was 
perfectly  lawful;  or  whether  there  was  any  intention  that 'in  the  port  of  Liverpool  or 
any  other  English  port  (and  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  any  other)  the  vessel 
should  be  equipped,  fitted  out,  and  furnished  or  armed  for  the  purpose  of  aggression  f 
That  is  the  question."  Pointing  clearly  to  the  character  and  object  of  the  equipping, 
furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,  as  the  case  might  be.  My  lords,  still  further  upon 
that  ]K)int  you  will  find  at  page  233,t  what  will  at  the  same  time  snpport  what  I  call 
my  first  proposition,  and  also  the  fourth.  Your  lordships  will  find  about  ten  lines 
from  the  bottom  of  page  233,  after  speaking  of  the  evidence  of  Captain  Inglefield,  my 
lord  says :  "  In  short,  what  he  makes  out  is,  that  she  might  have  been  built  for  a 
yacht,  or  might  have  been  built  as  a  vessel  capable  of  being  convertible  into  a  war 
vessel.  But  the  question  is,  was  there  any  intention  that  in  the  nort  of  Liverpool,  or 
in  any  other  port,  she  should  be,  in  the  language  of  the  act  oi  Parliament,  either 
equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  any  con- 
test r^  Now,  mv  lords,  I  say  that  that  is  the  larger  proposition  which  I  took  leave  to 
submit,  we  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  might  have  demurred  to,  but  which  the  Crown 
certainly  cannot  object  to.  It  is  quite  true  that  mv  lord,  as  he  said  just  now,  told  the 
jury  that  he  did  not  mean  to  trouble  them  with  the  question  of  what  particular  ser- 
vice she  might  be  intended  for,  but  here  is  a  question  which  includes  the  other,  a 
much  larger  and  much  more  intelligible  question  which  was  left  to  the  jury.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  in  the  language  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  she  was  intended  to  be 
"equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  any 
contest!"  Well,  if  she  was  not  armed,  equipped,  furnished,  or  fitted  out  with  the 
intention  of  takins  part  in  any  contest,  a  mnlto  fortiori  she  could  not  have  those  things 
done  to  her  with  the  intention  of  being  employed  in  the  service  of  the  confederates  to 
cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  the  United  States  of  America.  It  seems  to  me 
beyond  the  possibility  of  controversy  that  this  larger  proposition  to  which  I  say  we 
might  have  objected  includes  in  it  the  minor  proposition  which  the  Crown  complains 
was  not  found  in  the  charge  of  the  chief  baron. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  therefore  submit  to  your  lordships  that  the  charge  looked  at  in  this 
way  will  be  found  in  substance  to  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  everything 
which  ought  to  have  been  laid  before  them  as  matter  of  law,  and  to  everything  which 
ought  to  have  been  put  to  them  as  the  issue  of  fact  to  be  decided  between  the  parties. 
And,  my  lords,  I  feel  satisfied  that  both  according  to  your  lordships'  practice  in  all 
actions  which  are  tried  in  this  court,  but  I  might  say  more  especially  according  to  the 
immemorial  practice  in  actions  which  are  of  a  penal  character,  or  actions  invnhing  a 
forfeiture,  if  your  lordships'  find  that  this  case  has  been  tried  in  a  manner  which  has 
produced  a  result  satisfactory  to  your  lordships'  mind  on  the  law  and  on  the  evidence, 
your  lordships  will  not  enter  into  any  minute  criticism  upon  the  words  of  the  charge, 
but  well  rest  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  verdict  was  given.    I  submit  with 

*See  page  138.  tSee  page  130. 
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eymfulfmce  that  on  the  eTidenee  wbieh  I  hare  taken  the  libeitr  of  eommentin^  on,  it  is 
Dtrf-riv  iiopcMMiMe  to  Aaj*  that  a  jiir>'  wa«  not  warranted,  and  tborooglily  well  warranted, 
in  t.irtaing  tm  the  faetn  to  tbe  concloAioo  that  they  eame  to.  and  that  eTidmee  presented 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Crown,  was  eridenee  that  conld  not  support  the  case  which  the 
Crown  alleged  and  whieh  the  Crown  attempted  to  prove. 

Tfien  I  nay,  on  the  conatmetion  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  eTidmee  as  to  tiie  eon- 
iVit'ttrti  of  the  iihip  tbe  Alexandra,  and  the  evidence  as  to  intention  was  evidence  which 
Mhows  clearly  and  distinctly  that  the  Alexandra  was  neither  equipped,  fimiiahed,  wk 
fitted  out,  nor  armed,  nor  was  tbere  any  intention  to  famish,  to  equip,  fit  out,  or  arm 
b«?r«  or  any  attemiit  to  do  any  one  of  these  things,  within  tbe  port  of  Liverpool,  or 
witiiin  any  part  of  her  Sfajesty's  dominions.  And  I  say  let  any  person  read  the  reply 
of  the  attorney  general  in  this  case,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than 
Arrive,  at  the  eonclosion  that  the  Crown  at  that  time  thought  they  were  not  entitled  to 
a  verdict,  and  if  vonr  lordships  are  of  that  opinion,  in  substance  the  justice  of  tbe  case 
has  )>een  arrived  at.  And  certainly,  mv  lords,  I,  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  however 
intirresting  it  may  be  to  have  points  of  law  decided  upon  an  act  which  has  not  been 
math;  the  subject  of  discussion  up  to  the  present  day,  do  trust  that  your  lordships  will 
not  have  thoHe  points  dlMCussed  at  the  expense  of  my  clients.  I  venture  to  say,  and 
with  confidence,  that  the  Crown  is  bringing  forward  a  case  which  is  without  precedent 
during  the  seventy  yeant  which  have  elapsed  since  the  statute  was  made  on  this  subject 
o^ToHS  the  Atlantic — which  is  without  precedent  during  the  forty  years  in  which  we 
have  lia^l  a  similar  act  of  Parliament  in  this  country.  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
thut  if  tbe  law  were  as  they  allege  it  to  be.  cases  would  not  have  occurred  again  and 
again  where  seizures  and  forfeitures  would  have  been  made  under  the  penalties  of  this 
a*'X.  I  say  the  cose  they  ore  bringing  forward  is  against  the  history  of  legislation  on 
this  subject ;  it  is  against  the  true  and  sound  construction  of  tbe  act  of  Parliament  on 
the  «<ubjcct;  it  is  against  the  declarations  which  have  been  made  by  every  one  who 
has  hod  tlm  right  to  control  the  movements  of  the  Crown,  or  to  direct  or  advise 
tho  movements  of  the  Crown,  in  putting  this  act  into  execution  from  the  time  when 
the  act  first  attracted  public  attention.  And  I  trust  that  your  lordships  will  think  that 
the  litigation  we  have  had  In  this  case  is  enough ;  that  full,  perfect,  and  com|>l6te 
Justice  noB  been  done  between  the  Crown  and  these  claimants  on  a  statute  of  this  kind; 
and  that  your  lordships  will  bo  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  further  litigation 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bahon  Channkix.  Will  you  let  me  see  for  one  moment  the  smaller  copy  of  the 
thort-hand  writer's  notes. 

Mr.  Karhlaxk.  My  lords,  it  will  be  convenient  for  me,  in  showing  cause  against  this 
rule,  to  follow,  to  some  extent  the  course  which  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
has  adopte<l,  and  to  consider  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  construction  to  be  put  upon 
tho  statute  unon  which  this  information  has  been  filed ;  what  the  evidence  bos  been  in 
tliis  case,  tuiu  what  the  charge  of  the  learned  lord  chief  boron  was  to  tbe  jury,  which 
is  n<iw  complained  of.  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  as  far  as  the  second  }>oiut  goes, 
nanioly,  what  the  ovidcuce  was  in  this  case,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  it,  tHat  the 
motion  of  tlio  attorney  gcnerjj  was  rather  directed  to  this;  not  that  tbe  verdict  was 
against  evidence,  as  tlio  case  was  left  to  tbe  jury,  and  according  to  the  lord  chief 
baron's  view  of  tho  law ;  but  lossuming  his  lordship's  ruling  to  be  wrong,  that  the  evi- 
dence would  have  supported  the  verdict,"  in  the  event  of  the  ruling  being  as  my  learned 
f^liMid,  the  attorney  general,  wished  it  to  be.  If  that  is  so,  it  seems  not  necessary  to 
argue  at  any  length  the  question,  whether  tho  verdict  was  against  evidence  or  not 
The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  there  hod  been  a  misdirection 
on  tho  part  or  tho  learned  chief  boron. 

Mr.  liAUON  lliiAMWELL.  I  ossuuie  that  all  the  attorney  general  would  say  would  be 
this,  that  assuming  my  lord  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  as  the  Crown  says  it  ought  to 
have  been  loft,  namely,  that  any  equipping  or  fitting  out  would  be  within  the  act  of 
Pavlianieut,  although  it  was  not  a  warlike  equipping ;  that  then  the  verdict  was  against 
tho  evidenoe.    I  suppose  that  to  be  what  the  attorney  general  would  soy. 

Mr.  Karslakk.  \  os,  iny  lord ;  so  I  rather  assume  from  having  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  a  giXMit  portion  of  his  address  to  the  court  when  tbe  rule  was  moved  for.  I 
apprehend  that  t  hat  is  not  a  verdict  against  evidence.  I  did  not  understand  tbe  learned 
attorney  general  to  say  that,  assuming  the  lord  chief  baron  laid  down  the  law,  as  we 
say  he  aid,  thei^e  was  not  ample  evidence  to  support  the  view  of  the  law  be  laid  down; 
but  I  understand  him  to  say,  u«  will  first  of  aO  contend  that  the  lord  chief  baron  was 
wtxmg  in  his  view  of  the  law,  and  then,  assuming  tbe  view  presented  of  the  law  to  be 
0i>nH»et,  that  the  evidence  supiwrted  that  view. 

Iklr.  Attoiinry  Gknkral.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  forgotten  that  I  took  a  certain 
view  of  what  the  lord  chief  baron  laid  down  which  may  possibly  turn  out  not  to  be 
convet,  and  Hup^tosing  that  view  is  not  correct,  then  I  adliere  to  my  motion  on  the 
gix^und  of  its  being  against  evidence. 

Mr.  Kaiuujikk*  Then,  my  lonls,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  a  little  more  at  length  into 
the  evidence  of  the  case  to  show  that  it  would  warrant  the  verdict  given.    At  all 
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events,  upon  that  part  of  the  case,  we  have  the  infonnation  that  my  friend  in  some 
Tiew  or  other  considers  that  the  verdict  was  not  warranted  hy  the  evidence  given  in 
the  cause,  and  upon  that  i;round  he  asks  for  a  new  trial,  that  Is,  on  the  ground  that 
the  verdict  was  against  evidence ;  and  he  also  states  that  there  has  heen  misdirection 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  judge,  and  he  is  allowed  to  adopt  a  com-se  which  is  not 
allowed  to  be  adopted  generally  by  other  litigants  in  this  c6urt,  namely,  to  state  simplv 
that  there  has  been  misdirection,  and  by  and  by  to  contend  that  there  huB  been  sucn 
misdirection  withoilt  at  present  at  all  informing  his  opponeats  what  the  misdirection 
is.  Thei'eforo  we  are  left  to  consider  what  is  the  law,  and  whether  his  lordship  was 
ri^ht  in  his  view  of  the  law,  without  any  assistance  from  the  terms  of  the  rule  as  to 
what  my  friend  says  the  lord  chief  baron  directed,  and  what  he  ought  to  have  directed 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  My  lord  chief  *baron  has  said  that  with  the 
view  of  construing  this  act  of  Parliament,  and  especially  the  seventh  section,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  see  what  might  be  done  before  this  statute  w^as  passed.  After 
the  full  history  of  that  which  led  to  the  passing  of  this  statute,  which  has  been  gone 
into  at  such  length  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  I  will  trouble  you  very  little 
indeed  upon  what  took  i>lace  in  America,  or  upon  what  took  place  in  England,  before 
this  statute  was  passed.  But,  my  lords,  I  think  that  I  may  call  attention  to  an  author- 
ity which  is  earlier  even  than  the  authorities  of  1793,  to  which  my  learned  friend  called 
attention,  (and  which  will  be  found  in  Fortescue*s  Reports,  at  page  339,  curiously 
enough  under  a  discussion  by  the  judges  as  to  the  precedence,  &Cy  of  the  judges :)  the 
dictum  as  to  what  had  been  the  advice  given  by  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to 
the  right  of  building  ships  of  war  for  foreigners  in  this  country:  and  it  appears  to  mo 
extremely  important  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  declared  as  long  ago  :\s 
1713,  and  a^am  in  1721,  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  juilges  as  to  the  right  of  fitting  out  for 
foreign  nations  ships  of  war  in  this  country.  At  page  388  your  lordships  will  find  the 
following  passage:  "In  Michaelmas  vacation,  1721,  the  judges  were  ordered  to  attend 
the  House  of  Lords,  concerning  the  building  of  ships  of  force  for  foreigners,  and  the 
question  the  lords  asked  the  judges  was,  whether,  by  law,  his  Majesty  has  a  power  to 
prohibit  the  building  of  ships  of  war  or  of  great  force  for  foreigners,  in  any  of  his  Mfy- 
esty's  dominions?  And  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  (except  Baron  Montague,  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  delivered  the  opinion)  that  the  King  had  no  power  to  prohibit  the  same, 
and  declared  that  Montague  said  he  had  formed  no  opinion  thereon.  This  ouestion 
was  asked  on  occasion  of  ships  built  and  sold  to  the  Czar,  being  complained  of  by  the 
minister. of  Sweden;  Trevor  and  Parker  gave  the  same  opinion  in  1713.'^  Therefore 
there  is  the  opinion  given  by  the  judges  that  the  Crown  could  not  interfere  to  prevent 
ships  offeree  being  ntted  out  witn  warlike  e(xuipments,  in  this  country,  for  foreigners, 
at  all  events  in  the  years  1713  and  1721. 

Mr.  Baron  Bkamwell.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  that,  that  the  judges  thought 
that  the  expedition  might  be  fitted  out  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  Czar  f 

Mr.  Kakslakk.  That  his  Majesty  had  no  right  to  stop  the  sailing  of  those  warlike 
ships,  for  the  purpose  of  being  engaged  in  Avar  with  foreign  belligei*ents.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  ifpon  that  point. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  There  was  no  process  to  stop  them,  there  was  no  process  by 
which  the  Crown  could  have  stopped  them  from  ijroceeding,  was  there  T 

Mr.  Karslake.  That  question  was,  I  suppose,  submitted  to  the  judges  at  the  same 
time.  The  question  was  whether  the  subjects  of  this  country  could  be  prevented  from 
selling  warlike  ships  to  foreign  nations  at  war. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  dare  say  you  are  aware  that  the  last  time  the  judges  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  question  put  to  them  in  that  general  way,  with- 
out argument  on  cither  side,  one  or  the  most  eminent  judges  that  ever  occupied  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  English  judicature. refused  to  give  any  opinion  at  all — I  mean  Mr. 
Justice  Maule — and  he  said  that  unless  the  matter  was  argued  before  him,  so  that  he 
might  know  what  was  to  be  said  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  he  should  decline  giving 
any  opinion.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  question  of  that  sort  over 
was  argued. 

Mr.  Kakslake.  Very  possibly. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  We  are  summoned  by  our  writs  to  advise  the  House. 

Mr.  KAiiSLAKE.  I  believe  at  the  time  it  was  the  common  practice  for  the  judges  to 
give  information  to  the  Crown  when  asked. 

LiORD  Chief  Baron.  Not  only  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing,  you  will  find,  for  the  judges  to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  extra- 


to  be  the  father  of  the  royal  family.  The  judges,  certainly  not  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
bat  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  were  assembled,  and  gave  an  opinion,  and  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  it  upon  other  matters  of  state. 

Mr.  Karslake.  My  lords,  I  cited  that  passage  as  showing  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
and  as  a  declaratioD,  thereiore,  as  to  what  was  considered  to  be  the  law  at  that  time,  at 
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a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  first  authority  which  was  cited  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  namely, 
the  resolutions  or  rules  which  were  come  to  in  1793,  and  to  show  that  before  that  time 
the  question  had  been  considered  here,  and  that  that  considered  opinion  had  been 
given  by  her  Majesty's  judges  upon  the  subject.    My  lords,  for  the  hrst  time,  in  tho 
year  1794,  the  American  government  passed  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing certain  provisions  as  regards  the  equipment  of  ships,  and  I  am  not  going  to  trouble 
your  lordships  with  the  history  of  those  resolutions  that  were  come  to  and  the  rules 
that  were  laid  down,  because  your  lordships  have  the  rules  before  you,  and  can  see 
what,  according  to  the  view  entertained  by  eminent  men  at  that  time,  was  considered 
to  be  the  extent  of  the  prohibition,  and  what  were  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  supplying 
ships  and  equipments  to  belligerents.    Now,  my  lord,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
in  England  to  interfere  in  anyway  by  statute  until  the  year  when  this  act  was  passed, 
at  least  so  far  as  ships  were  concerned,  and  although  this  is  now  called  the  foreign 
enlistment  act,  certainly  so  far  as  ships,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  seventh  section, 
are  concerned,  it  is  a  most  inappropriat'C  title^  because  there  is  no  question  that  it  has 
retained  the  name  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  from  the  circumstance  that  by  it  a 
slight  alteration  of  existing  law  as  regards  subjects  entering  the  service  of  foreign 
powers  was  then  made,  and  that  these  sections  on  to  ships  found  their  way  into  that 
act  of  Parliament  under  circumstances  which  have  been  referred  to  by  my  learned 
friend.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.    Now,  my  lords,  what  were  those  circumstances  ?    Because  it 
is  not  immaterial  to  see  what  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  for  municipal  legislation  on 
this  subject.    Undoubtedly,  when  one  looks  at  the  debate  which  has  been  referred  to 
it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  most  important  consideration  at  that  time  was  the 
amendment  of  the  law  as  to  foreign  enlistment.    But,  then,  it  was  thou^rht  expedient 
also  to  put  a  stop  to  that  practice  which  was  existing  in  this  countrv  at  the  time  when 
this  act  w^as  passed,  namely,  of  expeditions  being  organized  by  the  subjects  of  this 
country,  who  sailed  from  its  shores  in  the  ships  fitted  out  here  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ine;  part  with  one  or  ot^er  of  the  belligerents.    It  was  under  those  circumstances  that, 
when  the  foreign  enlistment  act  of  1819  was  passed,  these  new  sections,  providing 
against  the  equipment  of  vessels,  were  included  in  it;  and,  my  lords,  I  think  that  any- 
body who  reads  the  preamble  of  the  act,  without  going  further,  without  looking  at  the 
section  which  has  been  so  much  commented  upon,  would  say  that,  beyond  all  doubt, 
BO  far  as  the  preamble  discloses  the  object  of  the  act,  the  main  purpose  was  to  prevent 
his  Majesty's  subjects  from  ensagine  in  war  on  their  own  account;  because  we  find 
that  the  first  part  of  the  preamole  relates  to  the  enlisting  by  any  persons  of  her  Maj- 
esty's subjects;  and  the  second  part  of  the  preamble  clearly  refers,  or  appears  to  refer, 
to  the  arming  of  vessels  by  her  Majesty's  subjects  for  the  purpose  themselves  of  carry- 
ing on  warliKe  operations.     It  says :  *'  Whereas  the  enlistment "  (that  is,  as  I  under- 
stand, by  any  one)  "  or  engagement  of  his  Mtgesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  war,  in  foreign 
service,  without  his  Migesty^  license,  and  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  and  arming  of 
vessels  by  his  Miuesty's  suojects  witnout  his  Majesty's  license,  for  warlike  operations 
in  or  against  the  dominions  or  territories  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  potentate,  or  per- 
sons exercising,  or  assuming  to  exercise,  the  x)owers  of  government  in  or  over  any  for- 
eign country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province,  or  against  the  ships,  goods,  or 
merchandise  of  any  forei^  prince,  state,  potentate,  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  or  their 
subjects,  may  be  prejudicial  to,  and  tend  to  endanger  tne  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
kingdom." 

Now,  my  lords,  asfar  as  the  former  foreign  enlistment  acts  were  concerned,  namely,  the 
act  of  the  29th  of  George  the  Second,  andt^he  5th  George  the  Third,  and  so  far  as  this  act  in 
dealing  with  enlistment  is  concerned,  the  main  purpose  is  to  prohibit  the  subjects  of 
the  Crown  from  taking  service  under  foreign  powers.  The  acts  are  directed  to  the 
purposes  of  keeping  those  subjects  within  their  own  allegiance,  and  of  preventing  them 
giving  up  that  allegiance  b^  entering  into  foreign  armies.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
sections  relating  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  have  been 
framed  with  reierence  to  those  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  which  have  been  laid  down, 
and  which  have  been  recognized  in  this  country,  and  which  were  perfectly  well  known 
as  being  the  law  of  nations  existing  at  the  time  the  act  passed.  Let  me  call  your 
lordships'  attention  to  some  considerations  as  to  what  was  permitted  in  the  year  1819 
at  the  time  of  this  act  of  Parliament  passing,  and  without  enumerating  all  the  things 
that  might  be  done  by  a  ship-builder  in  this  country,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  my 
friends  who  argue  on  the  other  side  will  not  deny  that  it  was  quite  open  to  a  ship- 
builder in  this  country  in  the  year  1819,  and  it  is  now  open  to  him  to  sell  a  vessel  fully 
equipped  and  armed,  under  a  contract  and  as  a  commercial  transaction,  to  a  belligerout, 
that  snip  sailing  perfectly  complete  and  armed  from  these  shores,  and  I  sa>-,  that  that 
was  a  case  which  might  have  occurred,  and  w^hich,  probably,  did  occur  before  the  time 
that  this  act  passed,  and  which  advisedly  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  act  now 
under  your  lordbhips'  consideration.  Moreover  there  were  many  other  Ctoses  which  my 
learned  friend.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  has  adverted  to,  in  which  ship-buUders  in  this  country 
or  any  other  country,  according  to  the  law  as  declared  by  Washington,  had  a  perfect 
right  to  enter  into  commercial  trausaetions  as  regards  ships,  although  beyond  all  doubt 
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ty  RO  entering  into  those  commercial  transactions  \hej  might  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  belligerents,  and  might  cause  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation  in  the  minds  of  one 
or  the  otuer  of  the  powers  engaged  in  war.  But  that  was  not  intended  to  be  prohibited 
by  this  statute,  and  fhat  which  did  lead  to  the  passing  of  the  statute  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  this :  that  ships  of  war  were,  in  the  year  1819,  oeing  fitted  out  and  armed  and 
manned  by  British  subjects,  and  were  sailing  from  these  shores  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
part  in  hostile  expeditions  against  other  states.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  act  was  passed.  It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  object  of  the  statute  as 
declared  by  the  preamble  was  to  prevent  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  themselves  taking 
part  in  warlike  operations,  in  vessels  fitted  out  by  them  and  sailing  from  onr  ports. 
Of  course  I  do  not  contend  that  the  preamble  of  the  statute  may  not  be  explained, 
controlled,  or  enlarged  by  the  language  which  one  finds  in  the  subsequent  sections,  and 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  what  the  real  meaning  of  the  lanp^age  of  those 
subsequent  sections  is,  but  undoubtedly  in  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  find  out  and  discover,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
what  the  law  allowed  the  subjects  of  Sk  neutral'  power  to  do,  before  we  ascertain  what 
the  obiect  of  this  act  was,  and  what  they  were  to  be  restrained  fr*om  doing  by  the 
seventh  section  of  the  act.  Now,  when  we  come  to  the  seventh  section  of  the  act,  we 
find  that  words  are  used  there  which  are  not  found  in  the  preamble ;  and  I  only  notice 
this  becaiise  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  seems  to  have  considered  that  there  was  some  weight 
to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  furnishing,''  found  in  the  seventh  section,  which  carries  it 
beyond  the  words  "  equipping,"  "  fitting  out,"  or  "  arming,"  which  are  also  to  be  found 
in  that  section.  My  lords,  in  the  American  act,  which  it  was  said  was  the  precedent 
for  this  act,  you  will  find  that  there  was  no  preamble  at  all  to  assist  in  guiding  the 
consideration  of  what  really  was  intended  to  be  prevented.  The  words  found  m  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  which  is  said  to  be  the  precedent  for  the  act  of  1819,  the 
only  words  are  **  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure,"  and  so  on, 
or  ^'  knowingly  aid  and  assist  in  arminc  any  private  ship  or  vessel  of  war  or  privateer, 
with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  snail  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property,"  and  so  on.  My  lords,  the  seventh  section 
is  not,  therefore,  an  accurate  copy  or  that  section.  Now,  since  this  statute  has  passed, 
as  my  friends  admit,  and  as  is  proved  by  the  American  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the 
authorities  which  are  found  in  Kent's  and  other  works  which  my  learned  friend  has  cited, 
it  is  still  allowable  for  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  to  fit  out  and  arm,  that  is.  complete, 
arm^  and  equip  a  vessel,  which  they  may  send  to  a  foreign  belligerent,  asking  tnat  foreign 
belhgerent  when  the  ship  reaches  either  his  ports  or  any  port  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  purchase  that  vessel,  the  ship-builder  knowing  as  a  moral  certainty  at  the 
time  he  so  equips  and  arms  her  and  sends  her  from  these  shores  that  the  vessel  will  be 
purchased,  and  be  used  when  purchased,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities. 
Mowever,  that  is  not  forbidden  by  this  statute.  There  is  another  case  tnat  mi^ht  have 
occurred,  and  possibly  has  occurred  during  the  very  war  now  going  on,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  prohibited  transaction  in  any  sense ;  you  may  send  out  a  vessel,  or  even 
deliver  a  vessel  in  this  country  fully  armed  if  the  intention  of  the  party  receiving  be 
not  at  once  to  commence  hostilities,  but  to  use  the  vessel  as  a  model  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  up  ships  of  war  in  his  own  country  or  elsewhere,  in  order  that  those  ships  may 
be  used  by  the  belligerento  for  the  purpose  of  hostilities,  and  that  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  statute.  The  legislature  were  no  doubt  prohibiting  that  which  might  be  done  at> 
the  time  to  some  extent,  and  the  question  will  be  for  your  lordships  to  determine  to 
'what  extent  the  undoubted  right  which  the  ship-builder  in  this  country  had  of  supply- 
ing, as  contraband  of  war,  ships  of  war  to  foreign  belligerents,  has  been  interfered  with 
by  the  restriction  put  uppn  him  by  this  act.  As  regards  guns,  cannon,  shot,  gunpowde1^ 
and  other  munitions  of  war  there  is  no  prohibition  bv  statute,  and  those  contraband 
articles  may  still  be  sold  and  carried,  subject  to  contiscation,  to  a  foreign  belligerent. 
There  is  a  restriction  to  some  extent  put  on  the  ship-builder,  and  it  is  a  restriction 
vrhich  had  not  been  imposed  on  other  persons  carrying  on  business  in  other  branches  of 
trade,  such  as  in  guns,  and  my  learned  friend^  the  attorney  general,  asks,  as  I  under- 
stand in  this  case,  that,  instead  of  your  lordships  putting  a  strict  and  narrow  constrpo- 
tion  npop  this  statute,  which  is  a  highly  penal  stetute,  uie  widest  possible  construction 
shall  be  put  upon  it,  and  that  the  moment  anything  is  done  which,  in  its  nature, 
tends  in  any  way  to  render  a  ship  adaptable  even  to  the  purposes  of  war,  that  that 
ship  shall  be  at  once  forfeited  in  consequence  of  its  being  equipped  within  the  meaning 
of  this  seventh  section.  My  lords,  the  question  was  put  i>y  my  lord  to  the  late  learned 
attorney  general,  Sir  William  Atherton,  who  conducted  this  case  at  the  trial  during  his 
reply  to  the  jury,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  an  ofieuse  at  the  present  moment  accord- 
ing  to  his  constniction  of  the  act  for  a  ship-builder  to  build  a  ship  which  had  no 
equipment  of  a  warlike  character  of  any  sort  or  kind,  intending  at  the  time  that  he 
built  that  ship  that  it  should  be  afterward  used  for  warlike  purposes.  But  although 
my  lord  pressed  the  then  learned  attorney  general  to  give  him  his  view  on  the  subject, 
8ir  William  Atherton  expressly  refused  to  do  so,  and  as  I  understand  my  friend  the  attorney 
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general,  be  declines  to  give  any  opinion  on  that  Bnbject,  althongh  the  same  question 
was  pnt  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  motion  for  this  rale.  I  shall  assume,  however,  that, 
supposing  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  which  is  capable  of  being  used  for  warlike  purposes, 
after  it  has  been  made  complete  and  has  been  equipped  and  fitted  out,  is  sent  from  this 
country  to  a  belligerent  with  the  view  of  its  being  used  for  such  purposes,  but  is  towed 
away  as  a  mere  hull,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  prohibition  of  such  an  act  to  be  found  in 
this  statute,  that  the  act  of  sending  away  a  vessel  in  that  stage  of  construction  is  not 
unlawful.  I  say  that  it  is  contemplated  that  there  should  be  something  more  than  a 
vessel  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  forfeiture.  It  must  be  a  vessel  in  a  particular  state 
and  stage  of  completeness ;  that  is,  not  simply  the  hull  of  a  ship,  but  a  vessel  famished, 
equipped,  fitted  out,  or  armed,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  for&itiu'c  under  the  seventh 
section.  Then,  if  the  law  be  as  I  have  ventured  to  state  it  to  your  lordships,  that  a 
ship*buildeT  has  still  a  ri^ht,  in  common  with  other  merchants  in  this  country,  to 
supply  the  contraband  article  in  which  he  deals  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  question  ia 
as  to  where  your  lordships  will  draw  the  the  Une,  and  whether  your  lordships  are  to 
give  to  the  statute  the  extremely  wide  and  sweeping  interpretation  which  the  attorney 
general  suggests,  or  whether  the  more  limited  construction  which  we  seek  to  put  upon 
it  is  the  true  construction  to  be  placed  upon  this  act  of  Parliament.  And  when  your 
lordships  consider  that^question,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  construction  adopted  by  this  court  and  of  other  courts  of  law  where  a  new 
offense  is  created  by  act  of  Parliament,  where  a  particular  branch  of  commerce  which 
up  to  the  time  of  passing  the  act  has  not  been  msMle  unlawful  is  declared  illegal — when 
to  deal  with  ships  under  peculiar  circumstances  is  made  an  offense  and  a  miMemeanor, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  itself  is  to  be  incurred  in  the  event  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment having  been  infringed — I  say  that  it  is  rather  for  your  lordships  to  put  a  limited 
and  strict  construction  upon  the  act  than  to  extend  it  as  wide  as  possible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  every  vessel  built,  or  in  course  of  building,  to  which  circumstances  of 
•OApicion  may  attach,  liable  to  the  forfeiture  which  is  claimed  by  the  Crown.  Now 
witn  regard  to  the  ship  that  is  declared  to  be  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  seventh 
section,  I  think  your  lordships  will  find,  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  criticism  I  have 
made  upon  the  section  is  well  founded;  that  it  is  necessary  not  merely  that  the 
vessel  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  what  may  be  called  a  ship,  but  it  must  be  a 
ship  whieh  is  equipped,  or  which  there  has  been  an  attempt  or  endeavor  to  equip.  I 
can  hardly  construe  the  language  used  by  my  learned  fneud  when  he  moved  for  this 
rule,  but  I  rather  infer  from  what  he  said  that  he  would  admit  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument,  at  all  events,  that  a  vessel  may  bo  built  with  the  intent  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  seventh  section,  and  that  it  is  not  forfeitable  so  long  as  there  is  no  equipment 
and  no  attempt  to  equip,  and  nothing  done  toward  equipment.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  understood  that  rightly,  because  the  language  of  my  uiend  was  a  little  guarded ;  but 
I  understood  him  further  to  say  that  at  all  events  after  the  vessel  had  arrived  at  the 
stage  at  which  she  could  properly  be  called  a  ikhip,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  num- 
ber of  planks  put  together,  any  species  of  equipment,  however  innocent  per  ae — (your 
lordships  will  find  this  at  page  55*)— ''any  species  whatever  of  furnishing,  any  species 
whatever  of  fitting  out,  wheflier  with  or  without  arming,  is  struck  at  by  the  act,  by 
its  plain  words,  according  to  their  natural  meaning,  and  is  necessary ;  and  that  (  appre- 
hend is  their  object  and  policy,  provided,  always,  that  the  intent  and  purpose  is 
established.''  Then  I  understand  my  friend  to  say  this :  Once  let  the  vessel  become, 
4n  common  parlance,  a  ship,  add  to  that  vessel  the  stanchion  of  a  hammock  netting, 
she  is  then  equipped  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  within  this  statute, 
provided  that  that  equipment  is  found  to  nave  been  with  the  intent  charged  by  the 
statute. 

^ir.  Baron  Bramwell.  That  if  you  get  clearly  to  the  intent,  that  that  gives  the 
equipment  a  distinctive  character. 

Mr.  Baron  Piqott.  First  the  act  and  then  the  intent. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Or  it  may  be  first  the  intent  and  then  the  act,  for  it  is  immaterial 
which  you  take  first.  The  act  declares  that  "if  anv  person  shall  within  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  without  leave  or  license,  equip,  rurulBh,  fit  out,  or  arm,"  or  "  attempt 
or  endeavor  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  procure  to  be  equipped,  furnished, 
fitted  out,  or  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist,  &c.,  in  fitting  out,  &c.,  a  vessel 
with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  &c.^  such  person  shall  ue  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor." Now,  my  lords,  a  question  may  anse,  though  I  do  not  know  that  it  ia 
necessary  to  discuss  it  in  the  present  case,  as  to  what  the  real  meaning  of  this  section 
was  as  regards  the  persons  lianle  to  indictment  for  being  engaged  in  fitting  out  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  committing:  hostilities.  The  question  has  been  raised  by  the  form  of 
the  indictment  here,  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  consider  it  for  the  purposes  of 
this  rule,  whether  it  is  not  necessar^ir  that  the  persons  engaged  in  equipping  shall  them- 
selves be  intending  to  commit  hostilities.  I  tnink  when  the  whole  oi  the  act  is  looked 
at,  that  that  may  very  likely  be  found  to  be  the  real  intention  of  the  statute ;  there  are 
counts  to  meet  that  view,  and  that  may  be  matter  to  be  determined  hereafter.    We 

*  See  page  174. 
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find  that  the  prohibition  is  against  having  a  ship  equipped;  farninhed;  fitted  out,  or 
armed.  Now,  as  regards  the  armiug,  it  is  admitted  in  this  case  that  there  was  no  arm- 
ing at  all,  nor  was  the  vessel  equipped,  nor  furnished,  nor  fitted  out  for  aggression ;  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  by  my  fiiends  is  this,  that  there  was  something  a»cipitu8  unis 
upon  the  vessel,  which  they  say  was  intended  to  be  thereafter  used  w'ith  additions  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  part  of  a  warlike  equipment.  And  my  friends  put  it  that  this 
furnished  sufficient  grounds,  under  the  circumstances,  for  taking  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel. Beyond  all  doubt,  the  vessel  was  not  completely  fiirnished,  fitted  out,  or  equipped 
in  any  sense.  Then  my  friend  says  that  at  all  events  he  has  now  a  right  to  allege  that, 
if  the  vessel  was  not  equipped,  &c.,  there  was  an  attempt  or  endeavor  to  equip,  furnish, 
or  fit  out  the  ship  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.  It  becomes  extremely 
material  to  ascertain  who  is  to  have  the  intent  which  must  exist  in  order  to  make  the 
vessel  forfeitable;  and,  my  lords,  on  that  point  I  would  ask  your  lordships'  attention  to 
the  authority  which  has  been  already  cited,  the  authority  from  tlie  American  courts 
of  the  United  States  vs,  Quincy,  and  I  will  show  that  that  decision  was  adopted  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  Sir  William  Atherton,  and  must  be  taken  to  be  the  law  applicable  to 
this  case.  It  is  there  said,  "The  offense  consists  principally  in  the  intention,"  which 
"  must  be  a  fixed  intention,  not  conditional  or  contingent,  dependent  on  some  future 
arrangements.  The  intention  is  a  question  belonging  exclusively  to  the  jury  to  decide." 
That  was  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to  the  form  m  which  the  instruction  should  be 
given.  Tlie  instructions  which  were  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  that  case 
of  the  Bolivar  were  as  follows:  "That  if  the  jury  believe  that  when  the  Bolivar  left 
Baltimore,  and  when  she  arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  and  during  the  voyage  from  Baltimore 
to  St.  Thomas,  she  was  not  armed  or  at  all  prepared  for  war,  or  in  a  condition  to  com- 
mit hostilities,  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  traverser.  ^2.)  That  if  the  Jury  believe  that 
when  the  Bolivar  was  fitted  and  equipped  at  Baltimore,  the  owner  and  equipper 
intended  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  funds  with  which  to  arm  and  equip  the 
same  vessel,  and  had  no  present  intention  of  using  or  employing  the  said  vessel  as  a 
privateer,  but  intended,  when  he  equipped  her  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  to  endeavor  to 
raise  funds  to  prepare  her  for  a  cruise — then  the  traverser  is  not  guilty."  (.3.)  "If  the 
jury  believe  that  when  the  Bolivar  was  equipped  at  Baltimore,  and  when  she  left  the 
United  States,  the  equipper  had  no  fixed  intention  to  employ  her  as  a  privat-eer,  but 
had  a  wish  so  to  employ  her,  the  fulfillment  of  which  wish  depended  on  his  ability  to 
obtain  fuuds  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  arming  and  preparing  her  for  war, 
then  the  traverser  is  not  guilty."  Upon  the  second  and  ^ird  of  these  instructions  so 
claimed,  the  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  I  suppose  that  the  owner  and  the  equipper  was  the  same  person 
there. 

Hr.  Karslake.  I  think  he  was  the  same  person. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  The  court  below  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  intention 
was  not  only  necessary  but  absolutely  requisite. 

Mr.  Kakslake.  No  doubt,  my  lord.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as'to  what 
the  law,  OS  it  was  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Atherton,  requires,  I  would  ask  your  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  end  of  the  reply,  or  rather  the  summing  up  by  Sir  William 
Atherton.  Your  lordships  will  find  at  page  223,*  of  the  small  book,  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  Gentlemen,  that  brings  us  to  the  great  question  in  the  case  with  which  my  learned 
friend  next  dealt  on  the  evidence.  I  mean  the  question  of  intent,  because  I  have  stated, 
and  admitted  throughout,  that  unless  vou  are  satisfied  upon  the  evidence  produced 
upon  the  part  of  the  Crown  that  there  dSd  exist  the  intent — and  I  will  very  much  adopt 
toe  view  put  forward  by  my  learned  friend  as  to  the  kind  of  person,  ■svith  reference  to 
the  ship,  by  whom  such  intent  must  be  entertained  to  fulfill  the  description  of  the 
intent ;  I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  moment — ^but  unless  I  satisfy  you  that  the  intent  that 
tbe  vessel  should  be  employed  by  the  Confederate  States  is  made  out,  and  an  intent 
existing  before  the  seizure  and  during  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  I  have  stated 
throughout,  and  I  repeat^  that  the  information  fails." 

Therefore  my  learned  friend  assumes  that  w^hich  I  venture  to  think  he  was  hound  to 
assume,  namely,  that.it  rested  upon  him  to  show  that  there  existed  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  somebody,  who  was  capable  of  exercising  and  carrying  out  such  intent,  that  this 
vessel  should  be  used  by  one  belligerent  against  another,  and  he  says  that  the  intent 
(which  he  admits  must  be  a  fixed  intent)  existed  on  the  part  of  somebody  (although  he 
fixed  on  no  person  in  particular)  that  the  vessel  should  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States.  At  page  238.t  of  the  little  book.  Sir  William  Atherton  goes  a  little 
more  at  length  into  what  he  considers  to  be  the  law  as  regards  the  intent :  ''All  that 
I  ask  you  to  do  is  this :  Yon  will  take  the  law,  as  far  as  it  affects  your  decision,  of 
course  from  my  lord:  the  facts  you  will  judge  of  on  the  evidence,  no  doubt  availing 
yourselves  of  such  observations  on  these  facts  as  the  great  experience  and  knowledge 
of  my  lord  will  suggest  to  him,  or  enable  him  to  make  available  to  you.    I  ask  you  to 

g've  your  conclusion  in  this  case  on  the  evidence,  and  I  will  state  at  once  what  I 
tended  to  have  stated  a  little  earlier  that  so  far  I  agree  with  my  learned  friend,  that 

*  See  pftge  118.  t  See  page  136. 
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the  inteot  must  be  an  iotent  of  one  or  more  having  at  the  time  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  or  furthering  such  intent  by  acts.  I  agree  that  anything  else 
called  an  intent,  or  rather  that  which  would  be  called  an  intenfc  in  the  niiud  of  any 

Serson  not  of  this  description,  must  be  treated  properly  as  a  mere  wish,  imagination,  or 
esire.  By  intent,  undoubtedly,  the  act  means  practical  intent/'  Therefore,  that  is 
the  construction  laid  down  by  my  learned  friend  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  that  my 
learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  now  adopts  it,  because  in  moving  for  this  rule  I 
think  I  understood  him  to  say 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  recede  from  that,  and  I  could  not  express  it  better. 

Mr.  KAR6LAKE.  I  think  I  understood  him  to  say,  what  your  lordships  will  find  at  page 
55,*  "  That  there  must  be  some  person  party  to  the  business  who  is  capable  of  having 
such  an  intent,  and  who  is  itf  For  example,  if  a  ship-builder  in  England  builds  on 
speculation  on  his  own  account  a  ship,  intending  to  take  it  to  any  port  in  the  world 
where  he  can  find  a  market  for  it,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  not  within  her  Msgesty's 
dominions  any  intent  to  employ,  or  any  power  to  employ,  the  ship  in  the  service  of 
any  belligerent  power;  all  his  intent  is  to  sell  the  ship  to  a  purchaser  somewhere  or 
other ;  or  it  may  be  in  some  particular  place,  if  he  can  find  one  there,  and  nobody  but 
himself  has  any  control  over  it  at  the  time.  Nobody  but  himself  has  anything  to  do  with 
it  at  the  time.  Nobody  but  himself  under  the  circumstances  can  determine  the  intent, 
and,  as  he  does  not  mean  to  make  war  in  it  himself,  or  does  not  intend  that  any  one 
else  shall  make  war  in  it,  that  is  not  struck  at  by  the  statute.  But  wherever  you  have 
parties  concerned  in  the  equipping  or  fitting  out  or  furnishing,  or  the  attempting  or 
endeavoring  to  do  any  of  these  things,  either  as  ship-builders  or  as  engineers,  aiding 
in  any  way  whatever  in  any  of  them  where  there  is  a  principal  in  the  matter  who  has 
the  intent,  and  is  master  of  the  employment,  can  there  be  any  doubt  whatever  that  it 
is  struck  at  by  the  statute?  For  instance,  suppose  they  coustructed  the  vessel 
meaning  themselves  to  use  their  own  ship  as  a  privateer.'^  Now,  therefore,  I  have  my 
friend's  own  statement :  it  is  necessary  here  to  fix  upon  some  person  or  another  in  whom 
the  intent  existed. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  intent  of  the  two  parties  must  be 
used  in  a  dlGGerent  sense;  the  intent  of  the  controlling  power  may  apply  to  the  principal; 
but  then  there  is  an  intent  also  in  the  person  who  is  aiding  and  assisting,  and  he  nas 
no  controlling  power,  but  he  has  the  knowledge. 

Mr.  Karslake.  It  will  be  found  extremely  material  to  discover  what  the  real 
meaning  of  "  with  intent "  is  for  t]^e  purpose  of  this  case.  I  contend  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  seek  to  claim  the  forfeiture  of  a  vessel  to  point  out  some  particular  person 
who  has  the  control  of  the  vessel,  who  was  the  person  inten^^ng  at  tne  time  the  acts, 
which  are  charged  as  wrongful  acts,  were  done,  i  our  lonlships  have  been  good  enough 
to  suggest  that  two  sorts  of  intent  are  referred  to  here.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  to 
be  so.  The  intent  must  exist  in  those  who  are  '^  aiding  or  attempting  to  equip,''  as  well 
as  in  those  who  equip. 

Mr.  Baron  Ohanneix.  I  understood  the  attorney  general  to  contend,  upon  his  moving 
for  this  rule,  that  there  must  be,  not  only  an  intent,  but  coupled  with  it  some  power  to 
carry  that  intent  into  execution.  But  with  regard  to  those  who  aid  or  abet,  then  it  is 
not  necessary  that  thev  should  have  the  power.  The  words  are  "  with  intent  or  in 
or^er."    No  one  has  referred  to  those  words  yet. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Is  it  not  intended  by  the  act  that  any  person  aiding  in  equipping  a 
ship  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  as  a  misdemeananl^  unless  the  vessel  has  become 
liable  to  forfeiture  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  so,  no  doubt;  but  put  such  a  case  as  this:  I  do  not 
imagine  that  any  one  would  contend  that  if  any  of  the  ship's  carpenters,  or  persons  who 
are  merely  inferior  workmen,  but  still  who  are  aiding,  assisting,  or  advancing  the 
work,  that  any  intention  on  their  part  would  be  an  offense  against  the  act,  or  make 
them  liable  to  punishment,  or  incur  forfeiture. 

The  Attorney  General.  No  ;  if  that  stood  by  itself,  of  course  not,  if  there  was  no 
other  intention. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Even  all  our  special  pleading,  and  all  our  care  about  indictments 
upon  acts  of  Parliament,  language  is  extremely  imperfect,  unless  you  carry  along  with 
the  perusal  of  it,  and  the  attempt  to  underatand  it,  a  candid  and  fair  desire  to  know 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Yes,  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  court  is  this,  that  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  is  the  owner  or  controller  for  the  time  being  of  the  vessel,  there 
must  be  that  fixed  intention  which  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  tne  United  States  w. 
Quincy,  and  which  is  adverted  to  by  Sir  William  Atherton  in  his  speech ;  and  that  you 
must  ascertain  who  is  the  person  who  has  that  fixed  int-ention,  before  you  can  claim  the 
forfeiture  of  the  vessel.  It  will  be  extremely  material  to  bear  that  in  mind  when  you 
find,  as  in  this  case,  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  persons  charged  with  havingsaid 
this  or  that  about  the  vessel,  and  when  my  friend  the  attorney  general  says,  "They 
were  all  engaged  together,  and  therefore  you  must  assume  the  intent  to  be  what  we 

*  See  page  175. 
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allege  it  to  be."  I  can  suppose  a  case  where  the  person  may  be  guilty  of  an  intention, 
and  yet  where  no  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  would  be  incurred.  1  will  take  this  case — 
supposing  every  workman  in  Mr.  Miller's)  yard  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  being  built  was 
Tvoncing  upon  the  vessel  with  the  finu  belief  that  it  was  going  to  the  Confederate 
States,  and  it  turned  out  in  evidence,  upon  their  being  indicted  under  any  one  of  the 
alternatives  of  this  section)  that^there  was  no  such  intent  on  the  part  of  the  pei^son  who 
had  the  control  of  the  vessel.  1  say  in  that  case  they  were  not  assisting  with  intent  at 
ail.  Therefore  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  who  is  the  person  on  wnom  my  learned 
£ciend  lays  his  hand,  and  says,  This  was  the  person  who  was  the  owner  or  controller  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  person  who  I  allege  had  the  intent  which  renders  the  vessel  liable 
to  forfeiture,  because  the  sole  Question  is  aye  or  no;  is  the  vessel  forfeited?  And  that 
was  the  question  to  be  left  to  toe  Jury.  It  was  not  a  question  as  to  whether  certain 
persons  were  making  observations  from  time  to  time  which  mi^ht  tend  to  implicate 
them  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  indictment  against  them ;  out  the  question  was 
really  whether  the  Crown  had  satisfied  the  jury  that  there  was  a  person  who  had 
the  control  at  the  time  of  the  vessel,  who  had  himself  formed  the  fixed  intention  in 
what  he  did  on  the  vessel  of  using  the  vessel  for  hostile  purposes  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States  against  the  northern  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  labor  this  point,  Mr.  Karslake,  unless 
it  was  of  some  importance ;  but  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  supposing  in  this  case  the 
order  had  been  given  to  Fawcett  and  Company  to  build  the  vessel  and  equip  her,  in 
order  that  she  might  cruise;  they  might  say,  and  truly  enough,  we  do  not  care  what  is 
done  with  her.  We  shall  deliver  her  to  the  person  who  gave  tne  order,  and  who  has  a 
light  to  the  ship.  But  suppose  they  were  making  her  in  pursuance  of  an  order  given 
so  that  she  might  cruise,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  ship  would  not  be  for- 
feited f 

Mr.  Karslake.  I  am  not  sure ;  that  is  not  this  case. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  thought  there  was  some  tolerably  clear  evidence  that  what- 
ever was  true  of  those  who  gave  the  orders  to  the  ship-builders  was  true  of  them. 

Mr.  Karslake.  No  ;  when  yon  come  to  look  at  the  evidence  your  lordship  will  find 
that  they  are  statements  made  by  the  builders  and  not  by  those  who  come  forward  to 
claim  the  vessel,  and  who  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  were  admitted  to  be  the  owners, 
laymg  claim  to  the  vessel.  The  statements  were  made  by  Miller,  the  builder,  and 
Fawcett  and  Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  statements. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  This  is  tne  first  case  of  a  similar  description  that  I  ever  met 
with.  I  don't  mean  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  but  the  first  case  of  the  kind. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Crown,  by  information,  claimed  the  vessel  as  being  forfeited. 
A  B  conies  in  and  says  the  vessel  is  mine,  and  is  not  forfeited  for  the  reason  alleged ; 
hat  surely  A  B  can  have  no  right  to  say,  You  must  give  no  evidence  except  that  which 
is  said  to  be  evidence  against  me^  Surely  the  Crown  has  a  right  to  say,  if  we  cannot 
make  our  right  against  any  one.  we  are  content^  the  ship  shall  be  yours;  but  if  we  can 
ahow  that  any  one  has  foneited  it,  we  have  a  right  to  do  so  by  all  ordinary  means  in 
our  power. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Tes ;  it  may  not  be  material  who- comes  in  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
the  ship.  Still  it  is  necessary  that  the  Crown  should  lay  their  hands  on  some  particular 
person  in  whom  they  assume  the  guilty  intention  existed  which  has  rendered  the  ship 
forfeitable. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  As  I  understand,  it  is  matter  of  right  for  any  one  to  come  in 
to  make  the  claim. 

The  Attorney  General.  Tes;  and  no  verification  is  required  beyond  the  affidavit 
of  the  attorney  that  he  believes  his  client  to  be  the  owner  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

Mr.^  Karslake.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  the  least  in  the  world.  The  simple 
iflsne  is  aye  or  no,  is  the  vessel  forfeited  f  That  is  the  question  which  is  raised.  Then 
I  say  that  for  the  pur|K)se  of  showing  that  the  vessel  is  forfeited,  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  those  who  are  making  out  the  amrmative  to  show  that  at  the  time  when  they  say 
the  forfeiture  was  incurred  there  were  some  particular  persons  who  were  acting  in 
some  way  or  other  against  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  who  had  the  power  of  directing 
and  controlling  the  movements  of  the  vessel,  and  who  had  that  guilty  intention  which 
it  was  necessary  should  exist.  Supposing  Mr.  Bullock  was  saying  this,  or  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  saying  that,  about  this  vessel,  and  the  person  in  whose  yara  the  vessel  was,  was 
saying  something  else  about  it;  all  that  goes  for  nothing  until  you  have  fixed  on  some 
person  who  was  the  owner  or  controller  of  the  vessel,  and  found  that  he  had  the  guilty 
intention. 

Mr.  Baro^  Pioott.  If  the  man  who  bad  given  the  order  for  it  had  said  it,  what 
would  you  say  then  ? 

Mr.  Karslake.  Was  he  in  this  country  or  not  f  I  don't  know  where  he  is  supposed 
to  be. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  Supposing  it  was  proved  that  A  B  gave  the  order  and  said :  **  I 
mean  it  for  the  Confederate  States.'' 

Mr.  Karslake.  It  might  be  evidence ;  but  I  must  ask  in  what  way  the  question  wonld 
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rise.  The  admission  of  any  one  person  might  be  evidence  as  an  admission  in  the  event 
of  there  being  an  indictment  agamst  him.  But  I  want  to  draw  your  lordships'  attention 
to  the  form  in  which  this  question  is  tried.  The  form  is  whether  there  is  forfeitare  or 
not.  If  there  be  an  indictment  against  any  person  for  knowingly  aiding  and  assisting, 
and  he  chooses  to  say,  ^^  I  did  knowine];^  aid  and  assist  the  person  who  had  the  control 
of  the  vessel,  and  I  did  intend  to  send  it  out  to  commit  hostilities  to  assist  a  foreign 
government/'  it  may  be  very  good  evidence  against  him  personally,  by  his  own 
confession  upon  an  indictment  for  misdemeanor.  But  what  I  desire  to  insist  on  is  this, 
that  the  first  step  the  Crown  must  take,  according  to  my  construction  of  the  section,  ia 
to  fix  on  some  one  who,  at  the  time  they  allege  that  the  forfeiture  was  incurred,  waa 
the  person  who  had  the  absolute  control  over  the  vessel,  and  then  to  show  that  in  hia 
mind  that  guilty  intention  existed  which  renders  the  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture.  That 
I  say  is  involved  in  the  question  of  intent;  because  when  you  find  here  the  words, 
'^  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,"  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  looking  at  the 
person  who  is  to  intend,  as  defined  by  the  authority  which  has  been  cited,  and  as 
admitted  by  my  friend,  the  first  step  in.the  case  of  the  Crown  is  to  ascertain  the  person 
or  persons,  who,  having  the  control  of  the  vessel,  had  formed  this  fixed  intent,  and  then 
to  show  that  that  intent  was  formed  under  such  circumstances  as  that  the  vessel  was 
liable  to  forfeiture.  Therefore,  my  lords,  the  first  question  to  be  decided  in  this  case, 
before  we  go  into  the  question  at  all  as  to  whether  there  was  any  fitting  or  equipping 
of  the  vessel,  will  be  as  to  the  true  construction  to  be  put  upon  this  section  as  regards 
the  intent  in  a  proceeding  of  such  a  description  as  this,  where  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel 
is  claimed.  And  I  say  if  the  vessel  had  been  fully  equipped  and  armed  that  it  would 
be  important  to  look  first  at  the  question  of  the  intent,  because,  however  fully  equipped 
or  armed  the  ship  might  be,  unless  the  intent  was  shown  to  exist,  the  Crown  could 
make  no  case.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  intent  existed,  the  first  inquii*y  to  be 
made  was,  who  was  the  person  who  was  capable  of  intending,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  authorities  on  the  subject,  at  the  time  ot  the  forfeiture? 

Mr.  BAitON  Bramwell.  Let  us  understand.  Ship  ordered  to  be  built.  Orderer 
intending,  when  he  has  got  it  in  his  possession,  to  commence  hostilities  with  it  against 
the  act  of  Parliament ;  builders  knowing  it  to  be  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Karslakb:.  The  case  your  lordship  puts  may  happen. 

Mr.  Baron  Bit<\MWELL.  There  is  the  intent,  and  the  intent  in  either  of  those  minds 
would  do.    That  would  be  sufficient  would  it  notf 

Mr.  Karslake.  Yes,  shown  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  intent  in  the  peiaon 
who  has  control. 

Mr.  BAiiON  PiGOTT.  How  can  you  get  at  the  intent  except  by  the  act«t 

Mr.  KAR.SIAKE.  That  is  what  I  want  to  contend  against  in  this  case.  It  is  not 
because  Miller,  or  somebody  in  his  yard,  says  'Hhis  is  my  intent,'^  that  that  statement 
is  to  fix  guilt  on  the  person  who  alone  has  the  power  of  intending.  Some  one  must  be 
fixed  upon  as  being  the  person  who  has  the  power  of  intending. 

Mr.  QAiiON  Bramwell.  I  should  say  that  If  the  defendant  could  properly  have  got 
into  the  witness-box,  and  said  that  he  stipulated  that  they  should  not  have  the  vessel 
unless  they  gave  a  guarantee  against  its  being  used  for  the  Confederate  States,  that 
then  he  would  have  negatived  the  assertion  if  there  be  any  intent  within  the  act  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Yes,  my  lord,  that  would  be  so.  But,  my  lords,  I  contend  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  any  one  should  negative  the  intent  until  the  Crown  has  pointed 
out  the  person  in  whom  the  intent  existed ;  and  in  reading  these  words  '^with  intent,'' 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  offense  is  complete,  so  far  as  the 
intention  is  concerned,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  claim  the  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel  to  point  out  clearly  and  distinctly  the  person  by  whose  '^  intent,"  construed  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs  Quincy,  by  whose  guilty  intent  it  is  that  the 
ship  became  forfeited.  Because  I  say  that,  unless  that  intent  on  the  part  of  such  a 
person  is  proved  to  exist  in  the  first  instance,  no  attempt  can  be  proved,  and  no  person 
can  knowingly  aid  or  assist;  all  the  attempts  and  the  aiding  and  assisting  spoken  of  in 
the  section  must  be  attempts  to  carry  out  a  design  formed  by  a  person  who  has  the 
power  of  forming  the  design :  that  is,  in  other  words,  a  person  who  has  such  control 
over  the  vessel  that  he  himself  can  send  it  on  any  expedition  he  likes,  it  being  found 
that  the  expedition  on  which  he  intends  to  send  it  is  one  of  those  expeditions  prohibited 
by  the  seventh  section  of  the  statute.  If  reliance  is  placed  on  that  part  of  the  section 
which  says  that  a  ship  may  be  forfeited,  and  a  misdemeanor  incurred  by  an  attempt, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  snow  that  there  is  some  person,  either  the  person  who  has 
control,  or  some  other  person  acting  in  furtherance  of  the  design  of  that  person,  who 
is,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  that  design,  doing  something  toward  placing 
the  ship  in  an  armed  condition.  The  next  words,  '^knowingly  aid  or  assist,"  require 
no  explanation,  because  it  is  obvious  from  the  introduction  of  the  word  "knowingly^" 
that  it  is  intended  that  any  person  who  is  working  about  the  vessel,  unless  acting  m 
furtherance  of  the  design  of  the  owner  or  controller  of  the  vessel,  is  not  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  or  doing  an  act  which  may  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  tibe  vessel. 
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Then,  my  lords,  having  made  that  comment  on  the  intent  provided  for  by  the  act, 
-we  then  come  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  meaning  of  these  words  ''equip, 
famish,  fit  out,  or  arm"  is.    What  is  the  meaning  to  be  put  upon  those  words  t 

Lord  Chu£F  Bakox.  Yon  arA  going  to  another  branch  of  your  argument,  are  yon 
notf 

Mr.  Karslake.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then  we  will  adjourn. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

Third  Day.— Thursdat,  Xavemher  19, 1863. 

Mr.  Karslakr.  My  lords,  I  commented  yesterday  upon  the  language  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  so  far  as  the  intent  was  concerned,  and  I  had 
taken  that  part  of  the  section  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  mean^ 
Ing  of  the  words  "equipping,  furnishing,  flttting  out,  or  arming."  Now,  before  dis- 
cussing the  meaning  of  those  words,  it  will  be  convenient  to  call  attention  very 
briefly  to  what  I  believe  is  the  construction,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  it,  which  was  put 
upon  that  language  by  the  late  attorney  general  in  the  conduct  of  th^  cause,  and  also 
by  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  in  moving  for  the  rule.  It  will  be  conve- 
nient to  read  the  definition*  which  the  learned  attorney  general,  in  moving  for  the 


in  the  dinjunctive;  it  distinguishes  them,  and  seems  to  be  carefully  worded  in  order  to 
avoid  the  chicanery  which  would  result  from  requiring  some  particular  species  of 
furnishing,  some  particular  species  of  fitting  out,  some  particqlar  species  of  equipment, 
in  order  to  make  the  act  penal  in  a  case  in  which  the  attempt  is  proved."   ' 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Where  is  this,  Mr.  Karslake  f 

Mr.  Karslake.  In  the  attorney  general's  motion,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  But  where  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  At  the  top  of  page  56.*  I  believe  that  this  print  has  never 
been  corrected ;  but  your  lordships  will  easily  perceive  where  errors  occur. 

Mr.  Karslake.  What  I  am  reading  from  seems  to  be  correct.  "  I  say  that  the  whole 
gist  there  is  the  intent  and  the  purpose,  and  that  any  species  whatever  of  equipment, 
however  innocent,  per  ««,  any  species  whatever  of  furnishing,  any  species  whatever  of 
fitting  out,  whether  with  or  witnout  arming,  is  struck  at  by  the  act,  by  its  plain  words, 
according  to  their  natural  meaning,  (and  that,  I  apprehend  is  their  object  and  policy,) 
provided  always  that  the  intent  and  purpose  is  established.  Now  what  are  the 
words! — *  Equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm.^  If  it  had  stopped  there  of  course  it  would 
not  have  had  the  efi'ect  of  prevention.  The  statute  of  course  aims  at  prevention,  not 
at  punishment  when  the  thing  is  done.  The  statute  desires  to  stop  the  thing  in  limine, 
to  cause  the  thing  not  to  be  done ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  stopping  at  these  words  it 
goes  on,  *  or  attempt  or  endeavor '  to  do  any  one  of  these  things ;  so  that  however  little 
progress  may  have  been  made,  and  in  whatever  imperfect  condition  the  ship  may  be 
as  to  these  things,  when  she  is  seized,  if  any  step  has  been  taken  which  is  an  attempt 
or  endeavor  to  do  any  one  of  these  things,  provided  it  be  a  prohibited  attempt,  it  is 
struck  at ;  and  not  only  the  attempt  or  enoeavor,  but  any  one  who  shall  knowingly 
aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arminc.'^  My 
lords,  I  believe  that  in  reading  these  words  I  have  represented  correctly  the  view 
which  the  learned  attorney  general  presented  to  the  court,  and  which  I  suppose  he 
will  again  present  to  the  court  in  arguing  this  rule.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
learned  friend  will  admit  (because  great  caution  was  observed  both  by  my  learned 
friend  and  by  the  late  attorney  general  upon  that  subject)  that  the  sale  of  the  hull  of 
a  vessel  with  no  equipment  at  aU,  but  simply  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  intended  to  be  used, 
when  complete,  in  the  service  of  one  of  two  belligerents,  would  be  an  infringement  of 
the  act,  supposing  the  intent  existed.  I  shall  argue  that  it  is  not ;  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  making  out  an  offense  under  this  act,  by  equipping,  or  fitting  out,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  shall  be,  first  of  all,  that  in  existence  which  may  be  called  a  ship 
or  vessel,  and  then  that  that  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  equipped.  My  learned  friend  says 
that  the  equipment  superadded  to  the  ship  or  vessel  may  be  an  innocent  equipment, 
and  that  an  innocent  equipment  will  render  the  ship  liable  to  forfeiture ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  say  that  the  equipment  which  is  to  be  superadded  to  the  vessel 
does  not  mean  an  innocent  equipment  at  all,  but  means  something  of  a  warlike 
character. 

Now,  my  lords,  to  take  an  instance,  one  that  seems  to  have  been  relied  upon  at  the 
trial,  and  it  may  be  a  convenient  instance  by  w&lch  to  test  the  construction  put  upon 
the  case  by  my  learned  friend.  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Morgan — I  cannot  be  quite  certain 
which  of  the  witnesses  it  was — after  being  asked  about  the  stanchions  for  the  ham- 
mock nettings,  was  asked  a  question  as  to  whether  the  vessel  had  a  lightning-con- 

*  Seepage  174. 
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ductoT — that  will  aiiBwer  my  purpose  as  well  as  any  other  equipment  or  any  other 
matter  which  it  is  suggested  was  to  be  used  as  an  equipment  lor  the  vessel.  My 
learned  friend's  contention  is  this,  that  up.  to  a  certain  point  you  may  go  on  building 
the  vessel  whatever  the  intent  may  be,  (at  least  I  assume  it  to  be  so,)  but  that  the 
moment  you  do  that  which,  as  distinguished  from  building  a  vessel,  is  found  by  the 
Jury  to  be  an  equipment  of  the  vessel,  although  it  may  be  reasonably  found  in  vessels 
of  every  class  and  description,  yet  if  It  be  an  equipment,  and  the  intention  still  con- 
tinues to  exist,  the  vessel  is  forfeited. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  What  you  have  referred  to  was  in  Mr.  Morgan's  evidence. 

Mr.  Karsx^ke.  The  argument  is  that  the  lightning-conductor  added  to  the  hull  of 
the  vessel  enables  the  Crown  at  once  to  seize  the  vessel  as  forfeited,  because  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  innocent  equipment  on  board  that  vessel. 

Now,  my  lords,  will  the  words  of  the  act  bear  that  construction  t  I  call  your  lord- 
ships' attention  to  this  more  particularly  now,  because  it  will  be  material  with  refer- 
ence to  the  summing  up  of  the  learned  chief  baron,  and  the  charge  which  is  now  made 
of  omission  in  the  summing  up.  If  your  lordships  look  through  the  notes  of  the  trial, 
it  will  be  found  that  throughout  the  trial  the  question  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
as  against  that  raised  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  was  whether  an  equipment,  even 
an  innocent  equipment,  was  or  was  not  sufficient  to  forfeit  the  vessel,  it  being  alleged 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  that  it  was  so ;  whereas  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the 
claimants  that  as  long  as  they  fitted  the  vessel  without  putting  on  board  equipments 
of  a  warlike  character,  no  forfeiture  was  incurred. 

Now,  the  clause,  as  your  lordships  see,  although  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
clause  in  the  American  act,  certainly  is  not  copied  from  that  clause.  The  words 
relating  to  transports  are  not  found  in  the  American  clause  at  all ;  the  collocation  of 
the  words  is  different,  and  the  words  themselves  of  the  American  clause  are  in  m&ny 
respects  very  different  indeed  from  those  which  are  found  in  this  clause. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  In  the  American  act  it  is  ^^and"  instead  of  orf" 

Mr.  Kaublake.  Yes,  my  lord ;  and  afterward  the  word  ''  or"  is  found  in  the  clause  of 
that  act ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  you  may  frame  an  indictment  against  an  aider  and 
abettor  for  fitting  out  without  saying  **  arming,"  and  that  that  indictment  would  be 
good,  although  if  you  indicted  the  principal  under  the  American  act  you  must  say 
*^  arming  and  fitting,"  or  else  it  would  be  bad,  a  somewhat  strange  conclusion. 

Lord  CniEF  Bakon.  If  you  consider  it  I  think  you  will  see  that  a  man  who  takes  a 
part  and  assists  in  doing  a  part  which  is  necessary  to  the  whole  may  possibly  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other  part.  Take  a  familiar  instance:  Suppose  it  were  an 
offense  t6  travel  from  London  to  Windsor,  or  to  make  any  attempt,  or  to  assist  any- 
bodv  in  doing  so ;  a  man  who  assisted  a  person  to  travel  from  London  to  Hounslow 
might  be  accused  of  that  which  is  part  of  the  joume;^ ,  he  having  nothing  upon  earth 
to  do  with  the  other  part.  That  makes  the  matter  intelligible  in  the  view  which  I 
take  of  it.  If  it  is  an  offense  to  equip  and  arm,  and  a  certaiu  person,  who  may  for  this 
purpose  be  called  the  principal,  Intends  to  equip  and  arm,  anybody  who  assists  him  in 
the  equipment,  without  any  refei*ence  to  the  arming,  may  be  guilty  of  the  offense. 

Mr.  Karslake.  That  may  be  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  does  not  occur  to  my  mind  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  it 
at  all.  The  principal  person  must  intend  to  do  both.  If  he  intends  only  to*  go  to 
Hounslow  when  the  offense  is  not  perfect  unless  he  goes  to  Windsor,  you  cannot  indict 
him  for  going  to  Hounslow. 

Mr.  Karslake.  No,  my  lord ;  and  I  again  suggest  that  that  would  be  so,  though  the 
person  who  is  alleged  to  "  attempt "  thought  that  the  person  whom  he  assisted  meant 
to  go  to  Windsor ;  he  could  not  be  foimd  guilty  as  an  accomplice,  because  it  could  not 
be  shown  that  the  alleged  principal  had  committed  an  offense. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  If  you  take  the  third  section  of  the  American  act  as  an 
instance  you  will  find  that  the  words  are  in  the  conjunctive  when  the  statute  deals 
Tnth  the  principal;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  person  who  may  bo  treated  to  a  certain 
extent  as  an  accessory,  the  word  ''and"  is  left  out,  and  the  word  ''or"  is  substituted. 


mi 
be 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Kb  I  understand  it,  the  American  decisions  do  not  go  that 
length.  There  is  a  case  in  which  they  decided  that  you  might  charge  an  attempt  to 
fit  out  without  charging  an  attempt  to  arm ;  that  was  the  case  of  Qolncy,  where  he- 
was  concerned,  not  as  the  actor,  out  as  a  kind  of  accessory  to  the  principal.  The 
words  of  the  third  section  of  the  American  act  are :  "  If  any  person  shall,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure 
to  be  fitted  out  and  armed."  I  suppose  that  that  is  treating  with  the  principal  person ; 
there  it  is  in  the  conjunctive ;  then  come  the  words  "  or  shall  knowingly  be  concerned 
in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming.'' 

Mr.  Karslake.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Now,  my  lords,  the  distinctionB  which  will  be  found  between  this  section  and  the 
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seventh  section  of  the  act  of  59  of  George  III  are  very  obvious  and  manifest.  I  am  not 
dwelling  upon  the  coigunctive  ''fit  out  and  arm,"  but  the  words  are  so  much  clearer 
than  those  to  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  Eu^lish  act  that  there  can  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  the  real  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  this  clause  was,  for  the 
purpose,  at  all  events,  of  framing  an  information  or  an  indictment.  The  difficultv 
of  construing  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  59  of  George  the  UI  has  occurred 
to  my  learned  friends,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  way  in  which  this  long  information  is 
framed.  The  third  section  of  the  American  act  is :  **  If  any  person  snail,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,"  and  so  on, 
''any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  any  toreign  prince,  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to  cruise,"  and 
so  on ;  the  intent  is  that  the  ship  shall  cruise  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state.  Many  of 
the  counts  of  this  information  follow  that  which  is  certainly  the  gramniatical  con- 
struction of  the  seventh  section  of  the  English  statute,  and  charge  the  offense  as  being 
that  certain  ''  persons  equipped,  fitted  out,  and  armed  a  shij)  or  vessel  with  intent  to 
cruise  and  commit  hostilities;"  and  clearly,  according  to  that  construction  of  the  stat- 
ute, the  intent  is  charged  against  the  person  who  fits  out  the  vessel ;  and  I  apprehend, 
looking  at  the  historv  of  the  act,  and  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  passed^  that  was 
really  what  the  legislature  intended.  But  there  is  another  construction  which  is  put 
upon  the  act  by  my  learned  friends  in  argument  a^fl  adopted  in  some  counts  of  the 
ixuormation,  and  that  is  this :  That  if  any  person  shall  fit  out  a  vessel  with  intent  or 
in  order  that  the  vessel  shall  be  employed  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities; 
putting  in  both  the  intents  in  those  counts  of  the  information.  My  lords,  I  do  not 
propose  to  consider  now  which  of  those  constructions  is  the  correct  construction.  It 
may  be  that  the  first  is  the  correct  one ;  it  may  be  that  my  learned  friends  are  justified 
in  construing  the  statute  as  being  a  statute  in  which  the  intent  which  is  mentioned  is 
an  intent  that  the  vessel  shall  be  employed  to  commit  hostilities,  and  not  that  the 
persons  fitting  out  are  themselves  intending  to  commit  hostilities  in  the  vessel  so  fitted 
out.  The  first  construction  may  be  that  which  was  intended  t'O  convey  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  legislature. 

But,  nw  lords,  having  called  your  lordships'  attention  to  what  has  been  said  by  my 
learned  niend  the  attorney  general  as  being  his  interpretation,  namely,  that,  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  a  ship,  any  innocent  equipment  is  within  this  section,  I  venture, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  put  the  construction  wnich  has  already  been  presented  by  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  My  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  puts  the  very 
widest  construction  that  can  by  possibility  be  put  upon  the  section ;  he  denies  that  it 
is  necessary  that  the  equipment  should  be  a  warlike  equipment  at  all.  My  learned 
friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  when  you  look  at  the  word 
"equip"  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  this  clause,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  meaning 
of  ''equip"  must  be  either  that  there  shaU  be  an  equipping  in  a  warlike  manner  par- 
tially, or  that  the  vessel  shall  be  so  equipped  for  war  that  she  shall  be  ready  to  commit 
hostilities  as  soon  as  she  leaves  a  port  oi  this  kingdom.  Now.  Mr.  Baron  firamwell,  I 
think,  kindly  suggested,  in  the  course  of  Sir  Hugh  Caims's  aadress,  that  probably  the 
wijier  constniction,  namelv,  that  the  equipment  must  be  such  as  fits  the  ship  for  car- 
rying on  hostilities,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  contend  for  now,  may  be  the  proper 
construction.  I  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  section  only  applies  to 
a  case  where  war  is  actually  going  on  between  two  foreign  belligerents ;  that  it  wlU 
not  be  said  that  it  was  intended  by  this  section  to  prohibit  the  saiUng  of  armed  vessels 
to  a  power  which  was  likely  to  go  to  war,  and  conteihplated  ^oing  to  war,  with  another 
state;  that  there  must  be  existing  hostilities,  and  that  it  is  only  to  such  a  case  that 
the  statute  applies. 

Now,  if  your  lordships  look  at  what  the  intention  is,  either  in  the  persons  who  fit 
out  the  vessel,  or  in  those  who  deliver  the  vessel  to  be  employed,  the  object  clearly  is 
that  the  vessel  shall  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.  Does  that  mean  that  she  shall  be 
equipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  or  that  an  innocent 
equipment  is  to  cause  the  vessel  to  be  forfeit-ed  if  the  intention  exists  t  Your  lordships 
have  to  judge  between  the  two  constructions ;  and  while  it  is  asserted  by  my  learned 
friend  that  your  lordships  should  construe  the  act  by  saying  that  the  vessel  must  exist 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  supposing  the  existence  of  the  vessel,  any  innocent 
equipment  added  to  that  vessel  with  the  intent  is  sufficient  to  forfeit  it,  on  the  other 
hana,  it  is  suggested  that,  looking  at  the  whole  of  this  section,-  and  the  object  with 
which  the  act  was  passed,  it  is  necessary  either  that  there  should  be  such  an  equip- 
ment as  will  enable  the  vessel  to  take  the  seas  ready  for  aggression  or  defeuse,  or  that, 
at  all  events,  the  equipments  struck  at  by  this  section  must  be  warlike  equipments, 
and  that  if  they  are  found  to  be  innocent  equipments,  then  the  section  does  not  apply. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  urge  anything  further  than  has  been  said  by  my 
learned  friend  upon  this  subject.  .Your  lordships'  att-ention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  next  section  of  the  statute,  which  says  in  so  many  words,  as  I  apprehend,  that  you 
may  equip  a  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  a  belligerent  which  seeks  safety  in  these  ports ; 
that  you  may  equip  her  to  any  extent  you  like  so  long  as  the  equipments  are  innocent 
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eqalpments.  What  that  section  provides  against  is  adding  to  her  warlike  equipments  ; 
and  I  contend  it  is  said,  therefore,  that  you  are  not  prohibited  from  furnishing  a  Tessel 
of  war  which  seeks  a  rcfage  in  the  ports  of  this  country  with  anything  in  the  nature 
of  equipment  that  she  may  require  so  long  as  it  is  of  an  innocent  description.  Yoa 
may  not  increase  her  armament^  it  is  true;  hut  while  it  must  be  admitted  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  that  you  may  furnish  equipment  of  an  innocent  character  to  a  foreign  Del- 
ligerent  war  vessel,  it  is  contended  at  tlie  same  time  that  you  must  not  build  a  ship 
and  then  put  a  lightning-conductor  on  board,  because  you  are  superadding  au  innodent 
equipment  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel  already  constructed.  My  lords,  I  submit  that  that  is 
rather  au  unreasonable  construction,  and  more  unreasonable  when  your  lordships  Unci 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  act  was  passed,  and  what,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
the  act  was  intended  to  prohibit. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  The  act  uses  the  words  "equipment  for  war"  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Bai^on  Bramwell.  That  is  your  argument,  because  you  say  that  that  shows 
that  any  other  equipment  is  lawful. 

Mr.  KAR8LAKR.  Clearly,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is,  that  a  belligerent's  own  vessel 
of  war  may  be  equipped  in  every  sense,  provided  the  equipment  is  what  you  have  des- 
ignated, as  innocent. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  You  may  go  further  than  that — ^you  may  include  her  arms,  only 
you  must  not  augment  the  arms. 

Mr.  Karslake.  That,  probably,  is  so  also ;  it  would  make  it  aU  the  stronger.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  learned  judge  say  that  that  is  the  construction  of  the  statute.  The 
words  to  which  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  called  attention  yesterday,  strengthen  the  con- 
struction which  we  put  Tipon  the  act,  and  show  that  the  meaning  of  the  act  is  that  a 
vessel  shall  not  be  so  equipped  as  that  she  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  commit  hbstilities 
upon  leaving  this  country.  When  your  lordships  look  at  the  history  of  the  act,  that  is 
by  no  means  an  unreasonable  conclusion.  There  is  a  prohibition  upon  the  ship-builder 
to  some  extent,  (and  it  is  for  your  lordships  to  say  to  what  extent ;)  ne  may  not "  equip  " 
a  ship,  but  it  is  clear  that  according  to  law,  although  he  may  not  equip  a  ship,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  (I  say  equip  for  warlike  purposes,)  although  he  may  not  equip  a  ship 
in  the  ports  of  this  country,  he  may  in  this  country  sell  every  part  of  a  vessel,  so  lon^ 
as  the  parts  are  not  put  together  in  this  country,  and  he  may  sell  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition  required  for  a  snip  of  war ;  and  I  think  that  that  consideration,  as  well  aa 
others  which  have  been  pointed  to  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  wiU  have 
a  very  material  influence  on  your  lordships'  minds  in  putting  a  construction  upon  the 
words  of  the  act. 

My  lords,  I  say,  therefore,  that  looking  at  the  history  of  the  act  and,  the  occasion 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  it,  and  looking  at  the  right  of  the  merchant  in  this  country 
to  sell  contraband  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  a  complete  state,  (and  when  I  say  *^ contraband'^' 
I  allude  to  ships,)  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  the  |parts  of  the  vessel  of  war  is 
not  a  misdemeanor,  I  ask  your  lordships  to  put  a  reasonable  construction  upon  the  act 
and  to  say  that  the  equipment  aimed  at  and  prohibited  must  either  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  that  the  ship  shall  be  useful  at  once  for  aggressive  purposes,  or  that,  at  all 
events,  the  equipment  to  be  commenced  must  be  a  warlike  equipment,  and  that  my 
learned  friends  cannot  successfully  contend  that  an  innocent  equipment  superadded  to 
a  vessel  renders  that  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture. 

My  lords,  of  course  I  shall  hear  again  in  the  course  of  my  learned  friend  the  attorney 
generars  speech,  that  which  was  urged  during  the  trial,  and  which  was  urged  by  my 
Earned  friend  at  the  time  when  he  moved  for  the  rule,  namely,  that,  unless  the  con- 
struction which  he  asks  your  lordship  to  put  upon  the  act  be  adopted,  this  act  will  be  a 
dead  letter,  and  may  at  once  be  blotted  out  of  the  statute  book.  I  say  by  no  means. 
I  say  that  there  are  offenses  created  by  this  act,  accordlDg  to  the  construction  which 
we  put  upon  it,  which  may  well  be  guarded  against ;  and  I  say  further  that  by  our  con- 
struction of  the  act  great  evils  will  be  provided  against,  although  not  perhaps  the  whole 
evil  which,  according  to  my  learned  friend,  the  statute  was  intended  to  prevent.  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  hear  again  of  what  are  called  evasions  of  the  act.  My  lords,  I  dispose 
of  those  so-called  evasions,  by  saying  that  if  a  new  statute  creates  a  new  offense,  a  per- 
son, by  doing  a  particular  act,  either  commits  the  offense  or  does  not  commit  the  offense, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  do,  after  the  statute  has  passed,  that  which  he  had  a  right  to  do 
before,  unless  he  can  be  clearly  proved  to  infringe  the  act  by  what  he  so  does. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Forgive  me  for  suggesting  that  the  expression  *'  a  new  statute 
creating  a  new  offense,''  does  not,  I  think,  give  the  fullest  effect  to  what  I  apprehend  is 
the  argument  which  you  are  about  to  propound.  The  expression  rather  means,  a  new 
statute  which  makes  that  a  crime  which  was  perfectly  lawful  before. 

Mr.  Karslake.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  A  new  statute  may  deal  with  something  which  was  unlawAiL 
There  are  many  things  which  are  unlawful,  which  are  not  punishable,  which  are  not 
criminal ;  but  this  is  a  case  where  that  which  was  perfectly  lawful  before,  is  made  a 
orime.    There  is  no  doubt,  according  to  all  the  authoritieB,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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donbt  now,  that  a  nentral  may  famish  to  a  beUi^erent  every  possible  description  of 
warlike  weapon  or  tnnnition  of  war — every  possible  ammunition  of  every  kind — and 
I  think  that  no  one  can  say  that  until  the  passing  of  this  statute  there  was  any  known 
distinction  by  the  law  of  nations  between  a  ship  and  a  gun.  You  may  now  supply  a 
gun  for  a  ship ;  you  may  now  at  Birmingham,  or  m  apy  other  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
there  is  a  fonndery  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  order  a  gun,  and  you  may  say,  "This  is  for 
one  of  the  belligerents,  to  be  taken  to  one  of  their  ports,  and  put  on  board  a  certain 
ship  to  be  expressly  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  war  which  is  now  carried  on  against  a 
power  with  whom  you  are  at  peace."  You  may  do  that,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  you 
cannot  do  that  with  reference  to  a  ship ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  about  it.  No  doubt  you 
may  now  order  a  gun  for  a  ship ;  whether  you  may  order  a  ship  for  a  gan  seems  to  be 
a  question.  I  think  that  the  fullest  effect  is  given  to  the  argument  which  you  are  about 
to  urge,  as  I  apprehend  and  anticipate,  by  drawing  attention  not  to  the  fact  that  the 
statute  is  creating  a  new  offense,  but  something  more  than  that— it  is  making  that 
which  was  perfectly  lawful  before  in  every  sense  a  crime  and  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Karslakk.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Hr.  Baron  Bramwell.  That  is  the  argument  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Karslakk.  I  was  going  to  add  this,  in  anticipation  of  an  argument  which  will 
be  used  for  the  Crown,  probably  a  great  number  of  instances  which  will  be  suggested, 
by  which  what  my  Reamed  friend  chooses  to  consider  the  spirit  of  this  act  or  the  lan- 
guage of  this  act  can  be  evaded.  I  dare  say  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  evaded  according  to  my  learned  friend^s  construction  of  it.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  a  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States  is  four  miles  from  the  coast  of 
England,  it  will  be  an  evasion  of  the  statute  to  carry  out  guns  or  other  munitions  to 
that  vessel ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  law  prohibits  that.  There  are  many  cases  where 
the  act  of  supplying  contraband  to  one  belligerent  is  Just  as  likely  to  irritate  and  vex 
the  other  belligerents,  as  that  which  is  struck  at  and  prohibited  by  this  statute. 

My  lords,  the  statute  therefore  was  passed,  as  I  say^  with  a  view  to  prevent  our  sub- 
jects from  fitting  out  and  equipping  warlike  expeditions  from  our  shores.  According 
to  the  history  and  occasion  of  the  act,  and  as  I  say,  according  to  the  preamble  of  the 
act,  that  was  what  was  intended  to  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwuxl.  To  prevent  our  x>orts  becoming  stations  of  hostility. 

Mr.  Karslakb.  Yes,  my  lord.  My  lordSj  it  may  be  that  the  preamble  of  the  act  car- 
ries it  further  than  was  intended ;  but  it  is  for  your  lordships  to  say,  in  giving  a 
reasonable  construction  to  a  penal  statute,  whether  any  equipping,  however  innocent, 
of  an  innocent  vessel,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  vessel  not  fitted  for  war,  is  prohibited  by  this 
act,  or  whether  something  more  must  not  be  done  before  the  vessel  is  to  be  foneited, 
and  all  the  persons  assisting  made  liable  to  be  punished<»for  misdemeanor. 

My  lords,  as  regards  evasion  of  the  act,  I  will  ask  your  lordships,  instead  of  taking 
my  language  upon  the  subject  of  evasion,  to  adopt  that  which  will  be  found  in  a  note 
to  Wheaton's  last  edition  on  international  law,  the  words  of  a  very  distinguished 
person  in  tills  country  upon  the  subject  of  the  evasion  of  this  very  statute.  ^  lords, 
they  are  contained  in  a  letter*  of  Lord  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  with  reference  to  the  cele- 
brated vessel  No.  290,  or  the  Alabama.  Great  remonstrances  had  been  made  upon, 
that  vessel  not  being  seized. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  What  is  the  page? 

Mr.  Karslake.  Page  735,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Is  that  the  American  edition? 

Mr.  KAR8LAKS.  Yes,  my  lord ;  the  edition  of  1863,  Just  published.  This  is  published 
n  London  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  and  is  also  published  in  Boston.  My  lords,  the 
part  which  I  will  adopt  as  »  part  of  my  argument  upon  the  subject  of  the  evasion  of 
municipal  law  is  this ;  it  is  contained  in  a  note  written  on  the  16th  of  October,  1862,. 
from  Lord  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  further  evidence  as  to 
the  gunboat  Alabama:  "With  reference  to  your  observations  with  regard  to  the 
infringement  of  the  enlistment  act,  I  have  to  remark,  that  it  is  true  that  the  foreign 
enlistment  act,  or  any  other  act  of  the  same  purpose,  can  be  evaded  by  very  subtie 
contrivances ;  but  her  Mi^csty  cannot,  on  that  account,  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
existing  law."  Now  that  is  the  view  which  I  shall  ask  your  lordships  to  take  of  the 
argument  as  to  evasion.  I  shall  ask  your  lordships  to  see  what  the  crime  is  which  is 
provided  against  by  the  statute,  and  then  to  see  whether  the  facts  of  this  case  clearly 
make  out  tnat  any  such  crime  has  been  committed. 

Mr.  Barok  Bramwell.  Will  you  let  me  see  that  book  t — (The  same  was  handed  to  his 
lordship.) 

Mr.  KAR6LAKE.  Now,  I  Stated  to  your  lordships  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  in 
the  view  which  I  entertained,  and  the  view  entertdined  by  my  learned  friend,  to  go. 
into  any  lengthened  disquisition  on  the  evidence  in  order  to  show  that  the  verdict  was 
perfectly  warranted  by  the  evidence,  supposing  that  the  ruling  of  the  learned  lord 
chief  baron  was  correct.  My  lords,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  do  that  at  all,  it  was 
done  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  the  evidence  in  the  case  is  fully  before 

*  See  ToL  I,  p.  &45,  and  voL  m,  p.  56. 
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your  lordflhipfi.  Ae  I  have  already  said,  I  understand  my  learned  friend's  objection  to 
amount  to  this,  that  assuming  his  construction  of  the  statute  to  be  correct,  then  the 
evideuce  would  have  warranted  a  different  verdict.  My  lords,  I  did  not  understand 
my  learned  friend,  when  moving  for  the  rule,  to  say  that,  assuming  that  the  learned 
lord  chief  baron  laid  down  the  law,  as  I  venture  to  think  he  did,  the  jury  were  bound 
to  adopt  any  other  view  than  that  which  they  did  adopt,  or  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  to  which  they  came. 

Now,  I  must  ask  your  lordships,  before  suggesting  what  was  left  to  the  Jury  by  the 
leamea  lord  chief  baron,  to  see  what  tarn  the  case  took,  and  what  was  admitted  to  be 
the  state  of  things  as  regards  this  boat,  the  Alexandra.  It  was  admitted,  beyond  all 
question,  that  she  was  not  armed.  It  was  stated  in  the  strongest  language,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  that  the  real  question  which  there  was  between  the  Crown  and  the  claimants 
was  this — as  to  whether  the  construction  which  was  put  by  the  Crown  upon  the  6tat- 
ute  was  correct,  or  whether  the  claimants  were  Justined  in  arguing  and  submitting  to 
the  jury  that  even  if  they  thought  there  had  been  anything  superadded  US  the  vessel 
or  ship,  as  suggested  by  the  Crown,  such  superaddition  not  being  of  the  distinctive  war- 
like cnaracter  suggested  by  my  learned  friend,  there  was  not  an  infringement  of  the 
act.  Now,  it  being  admitted  that  there  was  no  arming  of  this  vessel  at  all,  of  course 
there  were  other  uiings  which  had  to  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  equipmente  which, 
as  my  learned  friend  says,  brought  this  vessel  within  the  act.  The  whole  question 
was,  whether  those  equipments  brought  the  case  within  the  statute,  or  whether  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  was  right  in  arguing  either  that  there  must  be  a  com* 
plete  arming  of  the  vessel,  or  if  not  a  complete  arming  of  the  vessel,  a  warlike  equip- 
ment of  the  vessel ;  that  is  te  say,  an  equipment  of  a  custinctive  warlike  character,  in 
order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  act.  My  lords,  I  find  with  some  surprise  that  a 
charge  Is  now  made  against  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  that  when  he  left  the  case  te 
the  jury  and  commented  upon  the  equipment  and  fitting  out  mentioned  in  the  section, 
and  called  their  attention  pointedly  to  that,  he  did  not  upon  ei^ery  occasion  read  te 
them  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the  section,  namely,  the  words  **  attempt  or  endeavor 
to  equip,  furnish,  or  fit  out,  or  procure  to  be  equipped,  funished,  or  fitted  out,  or  know- 
ingly aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  equipping,  furnishing,  or  fitting  out/' 

Mr.  Baaom  Brahwell.  I  do  not  see  that  the  learned  editor  of  Mr.  Wheatou's  book 
takes  any  exception  to  Lord  Russell's  letter. 

Mr.  Kabslake.  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwrll.  I  do  not  think  it  is  perhaps  of  very  great  moment. 

Mr.  Karslake.  I  only  read  it  from  that  book  because  it  happened  to  be  in  my  hands. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  do  not  think  that  he  does  take  any  exception  te  it. 

Mr.  Karslake.  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  He  gives  a  record  of  certain  events  and  expresses  no  opinion 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Karslake.  My  lords,  it  being  understood  therefore  that  the  vessel  was  admitted 
not  to  be  an  armed  vessel,  what  I  was  saying  was,  that  the  issue  raised,  as  I  apprehend, 
between  my  learned  friends  and  ourselves  was  this :  First  of  all  as  to  whether  it  waB 
necessary  in  point  of  law  that  it  should  be  a  warlike  equipment,  and  next  whether 
the  intent  existed,  as  they  say  it  did,  by  some  person  capable  of  exercising  the  intent ; 
and  I  say  that  the  objection  taken  by  the  rule  on  the  groimd  that  the  learned  lord 
chief  baron  did  not  properly  direct  the  jury  only  amounts  to  this,  namely,  that  when 
the  learned  lord  chief  baron  gave  his  views  to  the  jury,  he  did  not,  when  he  used  the 
word  "equip,"  go  on  to  use  the  words  "or  attempt  or  endeavor  to  equip,  or  procure  te 
be  equipped."  My  lords,  that  objection  being  token  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
one  would  have  thought  in  common  fairness,  especially  after  my  leamea  friend,  the 
late  atteme}^  general,  had  said  that  ho  relied  only  upon  the  first  eight  counts  of  the 
indictment,  my  learned  friends  who  appeared  for  the  Crown,  and  who  sat  by  when  the 
learned  lord  chief  baron  was  summing  up  the  case,  would  have  called  his  attention 
to  the  other  words  of  the  .statute,  and  asked  some  special  direction  to  be  given  upon 
that  subject.  I  do  not  find  that  anything  of  the  sort  occurred,  and  that  which  had 
been  the  main  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  claimants,  and  to  which  his  lordship 
addressed  himself  m  summing  up,  was  the  matter  which  was  reallv  left  to  the  Jury, 
and  which  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  substence,  at  all  events,  of  the  case. 

Now,  my  lords,  what  was  it  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  laid  down  to  the  jury? 
I  apprehend  that  he  laid  down  that  which  my  learned  friend  has  alreadv  suggested  to 
your  lordsliijis,  and  that  his  lordship  most  distinctly  left  the  question  o^  intent  to  the 
jury. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  I  observe  that  in  the  summing  up  the  lord  chief  baron  speaks 
of  the  seventy  counts. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Yes,  my  lord,  that  was  doing  the  information  iigustice — there  were 
ninety-eight  counts. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  He  leaves  that  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Karslake.  Yes,  my  lord.    My  lords,  surely  I  may  ask  when  an  information  la 
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framed  npon  an  act  of  Parliament  wliicli  contains  a  number  of  different  worda,  and 
when  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Crown  opens  the  case  and  says  **  There  is  only  one 
substantial  question ;  you  viay  dismiss  from  your  minds  the  whole  of  this  voluminous 
indictment  except  the  charge  contained  in  the  first  eight  counts ; ''  and  when  that  is 
the  question  fought  from  first  to  lasl^  is  it  fair  that  when  the  chac  is  moved  in  this 
court  it  should  be  suggested  that  his  lordship  in  his  summing  up  to  the  jury  did  not 
repeat  all  the  different  words  found  in  the  act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  because  he  did 
not  repeat  all  those  words  from  time  to  time^  there  has  been  a  want  of  direction  or  a 
misdiroction  on  the  part  of  the  learned  Judge  t    My  lords,  the  case  must  be  looked  at 
with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  case  was  opened  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
case  was  at  last  left  to  the  jury :  because  if  your  lordships  find  that  there  wae  really  a 
dispute,  between  the  Crown  ana  the  claimants  as  to  whether  an  innocent  equipment 
was  an  equipment  within  the  statute— if  that  was  said  to  be  one  point,  and  if  another 
point  was  /nade,  whether  a  ship  or  vessel  had  been  so  far  matured  as  that  it  could  be 
equipped  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  and  was  in  a  state  capable  of  being  equipped ; 
and  if  a  third  question  was  as  to  whether  tlie  intent  which  was  suggested  (supposing 
any  definite  intent  was  suggested)  had  been  proved ;  if  those  were  the  questions  in 
the  issue  which  arose  between  the  Crown  and  tne  claimants,  and  if  those  matters  were 
substantially  left  to  the  Jury,  then  I  submit  that  my  learned  friends- have  no  ri^ht  to 
come  here  and  say  that  there  are  certain  words  in  the  act  oi  Parliament  technically 
creating  a  different  offense,  which  words  were  not  left  to  the  Jury  from  time  time  in 
the  summing  up. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  was  distinctly  put  to  them  whether  there  was  any  attempt. 
Mr.  KiBSULKE.  So  we  say,  my  lord ;  but  from  the  rule  I  infer  that  my  learned  friend 
says  that  it  was  not  left.    1  say  that  it  was  substantially  loft ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
samming  up  your  lordship  does  not  go  on  to  say  time  after  time  the  same  thing ;  and 
there  are  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  sitting  by  .and  intending  to  take  an  objection  that 
that  is  not  sufficiently  pointed  but  to  the  jury,  and  yet  they  never  suggest  to  his  lord- 
ship that  he  should  read  the  words  of  the  section  through  time  after  time,  and  that 
whenever  he  spoke  of  the  words  "  equipping  or  fitting  out,''  he  should  say  "  attempting 
or  endeavoring  to  equip  or  fit  out.'' 

Now  I  sabmit  that^  first  of  all,  his  lordship  stated  to  the  Jury  that  the  building  of  a 
ship,  iimpIicUerf  as  distinguished  from  equipping,  whatever  that  might  be,  is  not  nro- 
hibited  by  the  statute.  That  ruling,  I  take  it,  my  lords,  \b  obviously  correct,  when 
your  lordships  find  that  in  this  statute  the  word  ''build,"  apparently  advisedly,  is  left 
oat.  Moreover,  it  is  correct,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  a  snip  to  be  forfeited^  which 
a  person  intenoB  hereafter  to  equip,  but  the  ship  to  be  forfeited  is  a  ship  which  is 
equipped  or  fitted  out,  or  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  to 
eaaip  or  fit  out.  Therefore  I  apprenend  that  his  lordship  was  right  in  telling  the  Jury, 
**  If  you  find  that  this  is,  wnpHciteTf  a  ship  not  equipped  or  fitted  out,  or  attempted  to 
be  equipped  or  fitted  out,  that  is  not  within  the  statute." 

Then,  my  lords,  there  is  another  direction  to  the  jury  with  which  I  apprehend  my 
learned  frienda  quarrel,  and  that  no  doubt  raises  a  fair  point  for  discussion,  namely, 
whether  his  lordship  was  right  in  rejecting  the  view  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by 
the  learned  attorney  ffenersS,  that  supposing  the  ship  existed,  an  innocent  equipment 
of  that  ship  was  within  the  statute. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  By  ''  innocent "  you  mean  nnwarlike  f  , 

Mr.  Karslaks.  Yes,  my  lord.  I  think  that  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general, 
has  stated  what  his  view  of  the  law  is ;  it  is  in  point  of  fact  the  same  view  as  was 
stated  by  Sir  William  Atherton. 

Mr.  Attorney  Qensral.  That  which  may  he  per  9e  innocent ;  that  is  to  say,  disso- 
oiated  from  the  intent. 

Mr.  Karsi^aks.  "  Any  species  whatever  of  equipment,  any  species  whatever  of  fur- 
nishing," and  so  on. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  "  However  innocent  per  »e." 

Mr.  Earslake.  My  learned  friend  i^in  suggests  that  the  putting  ap  of  a  lightning- 
conductor  is  an  eouipment  which  renders  this  vessel  liable  to  be  seized,  if  there  be  an 
intent  that  she  snaU  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  committing  hostilities;  and  that, 
although  that  is  an  innocent  equipment  per  se.  she  is,  neverthmess,  within  the  section, 
and  according  to  this  section  liable  to  be  forfeited. 

Now,  my  lords,  his  lordship  refused  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  learned  attorney  general, 
and  adopted  a  different  view,  and  said,  that  in  his  judgment  this  equipment,  innocent 
per  eey  even  with  intent,  would  not  render  the  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture ;  and  that  as 
regards  the  question  of  intent,  which  was  of  itself  alone  suffldent  to  dispose  of  the 
question,  he  aaked  the  Jury  whether  there  was  an  intent  to  equip,  and  whether  there 
was  an  intent  to  equip  with  a  view  that  that  vessel  should  be  employed  by  ane  bel- 
ligerent against  another. 

My  lords,  if  that  was  the  direction  to  the  Jury,  (and  I  anprehend  that  it  will  be  clearly 
found  that  that  was  the  direction  of  his  lordship,)  is  tnat  direction  to  be  quarrelled 
with,  looking  at  the  way  in  which  the  case  was  presented  to  the  jury  and  to  his  lord- 
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ship,  because  his  lordship  did  not  ^o  on  to  submit  questions  repeatedly  to  the  juy  on 
sets  of  counts  in  the  indictment  which  were  practicallv  abandoned  f 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Is  that  so  t  You  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  read  the  opening 
speech  of  the  attorney  general  as  amounting  to  an  abandonment  of  all  the  other  couots. 
The  first  eight  counts  are  confined  entirely  to  the  equipment ;  each  of  those  counts 
charges  the  equipment,  and  rings  the  changes  upon  the  word  ^^  equip."  Then  comes 
the  rarnishing,  and  the  same  changes  are  rung  upon  the  furnishing.  There  is  then  the 
fitting  out.  I  do  not  think  that  the  attorney  general  said  that  he  abandoned  all  the 
other  counts. 

Mr.  Karslakb.  As  I  understand  it,  the  issue  at  the  trial  was  this :  Has  this  veasel 
been  equipped  f 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  The  lord  chief  baron  does  not,  I  think,  seem  to  have  taken  it  ao 
at  the  trial,  if  you  look  at  his  summing  up. 

Mr.  Karslake.  As  I  understand  it,  an  insufficient  direction  is  complained  of  with 
regard  to  those  words.  • 

Mr.  Barok  Pioott.  We  are  not  now  upon  those  words,  but  upon  the  point  whether 
all  the  other  counts  were  abandoned. 

Mr.  Karslake.  When  I  say  "  abandoned,"  the  expression  is  not  strictly  correct. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  You  have  read  the  passage  very  correctly,  but  I  was  only 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  question  whether  it  amounted  to  that. 

Mr.  £\RflLAKE.  The  attorney  general  did  not  say :  "  I  enter  a  nolle  pnknequi  upon  those 
counts ;"  but  the  whole  course  of  the  trial  shows  what  the  issue  was  which  was  raised 
between  the  parties;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  that  because  the  lord  chief  baron  did  not  use 
the  words,  ^  equip,  or  knowingly  aid,  or  assist  in  equipping,"  it  is  to  be  held  that  there 
has  been  an  imperfect  direction  upon  those  counts. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  What  I  understood  you  to  say  is,  that  the  question  was  not  fought 
as  to  "  attempting  or  endeavoring." 

Mr.  Karsijlke.  i^o,  my  lord ;  the  questions  raised  were :  first  of  all,  the  question  of  law ; 
and  then  the  question  of  intent.  First  of  all  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that  there  was 
such  a  vessel  as  the  Alexandra  in  some  state  of  completion.  Next,  it  was  an  admitted 
fiict  that  she  had  stanchions  fitted  in  her  side  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  after- 
ward receiving  hammock  nettings.  Then  the  contention  on  the  part  of  the  attorney 
general  was :  '^I  say  that  beyond  all  doubt  these  are  equipments.  That  is  not  a  question 
of  law,  and  I  ask  you,  the  jury,  to  find  the  fact  that  those  were  equipments.  Next,  I 
ask  you  to  find,  although  those  equipments  were  innocent  per  m,  that  there  was  an 
intent  to  use  the  vessel  so  equipped  (if  you  find  that  she  was  equipped)  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  hostilities;  and  if  so,  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  I  am  entitled  to  the 
verdict."  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said :  **  First  of  all,  we  deny  that  there  was  any 
equipment  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Next,  we  say  that  supposing  the  pury  should  consider 
that  there  was  an  equipment  in  any  sense,  it  was  not  that  equipment  to  which  the 
statute  points.  Thirdly,  we  say  that  even  supposing  the  vessel  was  equipped,  there 
was  not  that  intention  which  you  allege,  and  wnich  we  say  you  are  bound  to  prove." 
All  those  matters  went  to  the  jury,  and  upon  all  those  matters  the  Jury  found  for  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Baron  Brahwell.  Upon  some  one  or  more. 

Mr.  Karslakr.  Upon  some  one  or  ^lore ;  it  may  be  upon  one,  it  may  be  upon  some, 
or  it  may  be  upon  all ;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  those  matters  were 
submitted  to  the  jury,  and  that  upon  those  matters  they  have  given  their  verdict.  My 
lords,  I  therefore  do  not  propose  now  to  go  through  the  evidence  in  order  to  show  that 
in  that  view  the  jury  were  perfectly  justified  in  finding  the  verdict  which  they  did ; 
they  could  hardly  have  found  any  other  verdict.  • 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Supposing  that  you  had  had  undeniable  evidence ;  supposing 
that  one  of  the  defendants  had  been  called,  and  had  said,  **  I  admit  that  the  vessel  was 
to  be  fitted  out  here,  so  that  she  could  sail  to  Madeira,"  or  wherever  you  like ;  **  I  was  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  then,  but  I  know  that  she  was  then  to  be  armed ;  and  I 
know  that  she  was  then  to  cruise  against  the  United  States ;  I  confess  that  I  fitted  her 
out  with  a  view  to  all  those  things  following  therefrom ;"  would  that  be  a  fitting  oat 
with  the  intont  that  she  should  cruise  t 

Mr.  Karslake.  Your  lordship  says,  *^l  fitted  her  out."  To  what  extontf  Does  that 
mean  so  as  to  make  her  sail  f 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  will  use  your  own  expression^  which,  I  think,  is  a  very 
convenient  one.  '^I  fitted  her  with  an  innocent  fitting,  with  a  view  to  enable  her  to 
sail  to  the  coast  of  Africa." 

Mr.  Karslake.  According  to  my  construction,  I  should  say  that  that  would  not  be 
such  a  fitting  out. 

Mr.  Bahon  Pigott.  And  he  might  go  on  to  say,  '^I  know  that  if  I  had  not  fitted  her 
as  I  did,  she  would  have  been  taken  by  one  of  the  belligerents  immediately  outside  the 
English  territory." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  <'If  I  had  not  fitted  her  out  as  I  did  she  could  not  have  gone 
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oat  at  all.  I  fitted  her  with  sailing  apparatus.  I  am  a  strong  confederate  partisan, 
and  I  did  it  in  order  that  she  might  be  armed  on  the  high  seas,  and  cruise." 

Mr.  Karslakk.  I  should  say  it  was  no  more  an  offense  within  this  act  than  if  he  had 
sent  out  in  another  vessel  the  iron  plating  of  a  vessel  which  was  lying  wherever  you 
please  abroad,  and  which  was  intended  to  be  put  on  board  that  vessel,  and  used  in  uiat 
vessel  for  warlike  purposes. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  throw  it  out  for  your  consideration,  if  it  is  worth  your 
notice.  It  may  possibly  be  said  that  you  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  proximate  cause, 
but  that  you  must  look  at  the  proximate  object  as  well.  The  rule  applicable  to  the 
proximate  cause,  I  apprehend,  is  applicable  also  to  the  proximate  obiect. 

Mr.  Kabslaks.  My  answer  to  the  question  would  be,  uiat  that  would  not  be  an  offense 
within  this  statute. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  You  say  that  it  must  be  his  immediate  intent. 

Mr.  Karslakb.  Yes,  my  lord,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary  now  to  go  to  that  extent. 
In  this  case  it  may  be  qmte  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the  equipment  must  be  a  die- 
tiuctly  warlike  equipment.  But  I  say  that,  construing  the  statute  fairly,  we  have  a 
right  to  go  even  farther  than  that,  and  to  say  that  the  object  of  this  statute  was,  that 
you  shall  not  make  one  of  the  ports  of  this  country  a  port  of  departure  for  ships  fitted 
for  aggression. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  statute,  in  its  anxiety  to  prevent 
what  was  objectionable,  may  have  said,  "We  will  prevent  also  that  under  color  of 
doing  which  the  obf  eotionable  thing  may  be  done ;"  and  therefore  the  lejcrislature  may 
have  said,  '^  We  will  prohibit  that  which  international  law  does  not  prohibit."  Now,  I 
own  that  it  is  put  in  a  captivating  way  to  my  mind.  See  if  there  is  the  fact,  namely, 
the  equipment :  see  if  there  is  the  intent,  namely,  to  commit  hostilities ;  if  the  two 
things  concur,  however  irrational  it  may  be  to  suppose  that  a  vessel  with  an  innocent 
equipment  could  commit  hostilities,  still  that  will  be  enough.  Then  another  way  in 
which  it  is  put  is  the  view  which  I  nave  suggested  to  you,  namely,  that  you  may  look 
not  only  at  the  immediate  intent,  but  at  all  Uie  intentfi  intended  to  follow  in  any  train 
of  causation. 

Mr.  KAR8LAKB.  Or  expected  to  follow.    There  comes  the  ^at  difficulty. 

Mr.  Baron  Piqott.  I  dare  say  that  the  words  of  the  section  where  the  forfeiture  is 
described,  and  where  it  is  said  what  shall  be  forfeited,,  have  not  escaped  your  obser- 
vation f 

Mr.  Karslake.  They  have  not,  my  lord ;  "  the  tackle,  apparel,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  forfeits  "  every  such  ship  or  vessel, 
with  the  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  stoics  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  on  board  of,  any  such  ship  or  vessel," 
apparently  contemplating  that  there  may  be  none  on  board. 

Mr.  Karslake.  I  do  not  know,  my  lorcL  It  is  the  ship  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  no  doubt.  My  lord,  the  earlier  part  of  the  section  provides  for  that.  I  say 
that  you  do  not  forfeit  a  ship  «tmp2toiter,  but  that  you  forfeit  an  equipped  ship. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  With  great  respect,  I  cannot  concur  in  that ;  because,  suppose 
that  a  man  was  attempting  to  fit  her  out,  that  is  to  say,  suppose  that  he  had  brought 
down  to  the  water  side  ttke  guns  and  powder,  and  the  crew,  and  was  stopped  at  the 
moment  he  was  doing  it. 

Mr.  Karslake.  That  is  because  I  did  not  go  on  to  say  "  or  attempted." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  an  ar^ment  against  you  to  say 
that  the  statute  contemplates  that  the  vessel  may  be  forfeited  if  there  are  no  arms  on 
board,  because  she  may  be  forfeitedif  her  armament  is  brought  down  to  the  water  side, 
and  she  is  stopped  at  the  moment  of  taking  it  on  board, 

Mr.  Karslake.  I  thought  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Calms  had  gone  into 
that  matter  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  a  person  has  under  his  control  several  cannon,  and 
is  putting  them  on  board  with  that  intent,  the  vessel,  with  her  guns,  would  be  forfeited. 
Looking  at  the  whole  of  this  section  together,  the  object  is  apparently  that  the  ports 
of  this  Kingdom  shall  not  be  made  ports  of  departure  for  vessels  equipped  for  aggres- 
sive purposes,  and  that  an  attempt  shall  not  be  made  to  use  them  as  such. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Stations  of  hostilities  f 

Mr.  gARftT.Aint.  Stations  of  hostilities,  if  your  lordship  likes  to  take  those  words. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  It  is  not  my  expression. 

Mr.  Karslake.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  it.  My  learned  fHend,  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns,  pointed  out  that  when  you  are  talking  of  the  facility  of  evading  a 
statute  of  this  sort,  you  can  see  how  easy  it  is  to  evade,  as  it  is  called,  that  part  of  the 
statute  wMch  says,  "  or  shall  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  or  in  any  settlement,  colony,  territory,  island,  or  a  place  belonging  or 
subject  to  his  Msjesfy,  issue  or  deliver  any  commission  for  any  ship  or  vessel/'  iTou 
may  go  outside  this  realm  and  deliver  the  commission ;  but  you  may  not'  do  it  inside 
this  realm.  I  suppose  it  will  be  said,  that  if  you  go  outside  the  realm,  you  are  evading 
the  statute.  I  say  that  you  do  not  do  that  which  the  stetute  prohibits :  and  if  you  do 
not  you  commit  no  offense.    Your  lordships  will  construe  the  statute  uy  ascertaining 
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what  the  circnmstanoes  were  which  led  to  its  enaotmenty  and  what  the  eyil  was  to 
be  provided  against,  and  then  pat  that  reasonable  interpretation  npon  the  words 
**  equip,"  and  so  on,  found  in  the  statute,  which  you  consider  to  be  the  true  meaning 
of  a  statute  framed  in  doubtful  and  ambiguous  langua|^e,  creating  an  offense  ana 
attaching  a  very  considerable  penalty  to  that  offense.  I  submit  that,  according  to 
the  reasonable  construction  of  the  statute,  the  vessel  must  be  equipped  for  hostile 
purposes  when  she  leaves  this  country;  or  that,  at  all  events,  the  equipment  added  to 
a  vessel  in  the  course  of  buildinir  must  be  an  equipment  of  a  distinctive  warlike  cha^ 
aoter,  and  that  an  equipment  of  an  innocent  character,  even  though  the  intent  may 
exist,  will  not  render  the  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Mr.  Mellish.  My  lords,  I  am  on  the  same  side  as  my  learned  friends;  and  certainly, 
if  this  was  any  ordma^  case  before  your  lordship,  I  should  almost  be  ashamed  to  enter 
upon  any  argument  fk&er  the  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  gone  through  as  it  has 
been  by  my  Teamed  friends  who  have  addressed  your  lordshixw  before  me ;  because  I 
feel  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  without,  to  a  certain  extent,  repeating  what 
has  been  said  before;  but  yet  the  matter  is  of  such  very  grave  importance  that  I  do 
not  think  I  should  perform  my  duty  either  to  your  lordsmps  or  to  my  clients  if  I  did 
not  G^ortly,  even  though  I  may  to  some  extent  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  state 
what  is  the  view  which  I  venture  to  take  of  this  section  which  is  to  be  constraed  by 
the  court. 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  We  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  were  to  shorten  your  argument 
in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is  a  subject  which,  no  doubt,  is  of  extreme  importance,  and 
the  interests  of  this  country  are  in  various  ways  involved  in  it.  We  shall  hear  with 
very  sreat  satisfaction  whatever  will  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  which  comes  frt)m  you  will  not  have  that  tendency. 

Mr.  Meixibh.  Having  had  a  little  experience  of  the  great  ability  of  my  learned 
friend  the  attorney  general,  I  know  his  great  skill  in  remarking  upon  the  different 
views  which  have  been  taken  by  the  dif^rent  counsel  who  are  opposed  to  him ;  and 
therefore  I  say,  that  in  presenting  the  view  which  I  am  about  to  present  to  vour  lordships, 
I  of  course  am  not  to  be  taken  as  in  any  de^ee  abandoning  or  qualifying  what  has 
been  previously  said  by  my  learned  friends.  JBut  I  venture  to  go  to  this  extent,  that 
it  is  perfectly  legal  under  this  act  of  Parliament  for  any  shijp-builder  in  this  country 
to  build  a  ship,  adapted  for  war,  under  a  contract  with  one  of  two  belligerents,  and  to 
equip  that  ship,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  to  enable  it  to  sail  away  from  this  country,  and 
to  deliver  it  to  the  belligerent  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  that  unarmed  state. 

Now,  first  of  all, what  is  the  meaning  of  this  section  f  What  is  forbidden,  is  ''equip- 
ping, furnishing,  fitting  out,  and  arming.''  It  is  said,  and  it  may  be  so,  no  doubt,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  "  arming^  and  ''  eouipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out."  I 
have  not  heard  from  anybody  that  there  is  any  difference  between  *' equipping"  and 
'* furnishing  and  fitting  out." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweix.  No. 

Mr.  Melijsh.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  all  absolutely  the  same  thing.  But  they  aU 
imply  this,  (and  I  do  not  think  that  the  court  will  have  much*  doubt  upon  that,)  an 
addition  of  something  to  a  ship  already  built.  I  do  not  know  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  will  contend  for  it,  but  I  know  that  it  is  contended  for  by  some  persons,  whose 
opinion  may  be  very  much  respected,  that  the  moment  you  put  a  plank  down,  if  it  is 
with  a  hostile  intent,  that  would  be  within  the  statute.  But  that  would  be  clearly  to 
extend  the  words  ''equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out"  beyond  their  plain  and  ordinary  mean- 
ing. In  their  plain  and  ordinary  meaning  they  clearly  imply  the  adding  something  to 
a  ship  which,  as  far  as  the  hull  is  concerned,  is  already  constructed.' 

Now,  that  being  so,  the  building  of  a  ship  is  not  forbidden  by  this  statute;  and  the 
question  is,  Was  it  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  though  they  did  not  forbid  the 
building  of  a  ship  in  express  and  direct  terms^  by  implication  t^  make  it  unlawfrilf 
because  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  build  a  ship  or  to  sell  a  ship  adapted  for  war  to 
one  of  two  belligerents,  unless  you  are  allowed  to  equip  it  so  far  as  to  enable  it  to  BaXL 
away.  To  say, '' You,  the  ship-owners  and  ship-builders  of  this  country,  may  sell  a 
ship  as  much  as  you  please,  and  you  may  build  a  ship  as  much  as  you  please,  on  a 
contract  with  any  one  of  two  belligerents  |  but  mind,  you  must  put  nothing  on  ooard 
of  it  which  will  enable  it  to  sail  away,"  is  a  perfect  absurdity ;  and  it  does  seem  to 
me  very  extraordinary  that  if  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  le^slature,  and  if  it  was 
the  object  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  any  belligerent  providing  himself  with  ships 
in  the  ports  of  this  country,  they  did  not  in  plain  terms  say,  "You  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  build  a  ship,  or  to  sell  a  ship  to  one  of  two  belligerents." 

Now,  do  the  words  of  this  section  compel  the  court  to  come  to  that  conclusion?  I 
say  that  they  do  not ;  for  if  you  read  them  fairly  and  reasonably,  with  a  view  to  find 
out  what  is  intended  to  be  forbidden  by  them,  they  db  not  forbid  every  description  of 
equipment,  every  description  of  furnishing,  and  every  description  of  fitting  out,  but 
only  that  description  of  equipment,  fumisning,  and  fitting  out  which  tends  to  make 
the  vessel  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  a  ship  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities.  It  is  not 
equipment  as  sucn,  but  equipment  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  as  a  ship  to  craioe  or 
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commit  hostilities,  whicli  is  forbidden  and  made  illegal  by  this  act.  No  donbt,  when 
yon  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  eqnippiDg[ "  a  ship,  you  mnst  first  ask  what  is  the 
description  of  the  ship  with  reference  to  which  yon  are  talking.  No  donbt  there  are 
many  descriptions  of  ships,  and  most* descriptions  of  ships,  in  which  arming  would  be  no 
portion  of  the  equipment.  If  yon  talked  of  "equipping"  a  whaler,  yon  would  think 
that  haTXK>ons  if  ere  a  necessary  portion  of  the  equipment  of  that  ship.  If  yon  talked 
of  equipping  a  transport,  then  putting  a  ship  into  that  condition  as  to  its  cabins,  and 
BO  forth,  which  would  render  it  fit  to  sail  as  a  transport,  would  be  an  essential  part. 
Bverybody  knows  that  when,  two  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  in  a  hurry 
troops  to  America,  or  in  the  year  1854,  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  the  East,  and  the  government  were  taking  up  ships  of  every  description,  we 
all  heard  that  they  had  to  go  into  dock  for  a  week  or  two  in  order  to  be  fitted  as  trans- 
]K>rt8.  Even  an  ordinary  snip  could  not  be  employed  as  a  transport  unless  very  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  fitting  weve  made,  and  all  such  vessels  went  into  dock  for 
that  purpose.    Now  I  say  that  that  is  what  is  forbidden  b^  this  act. 

Now,  my  lords,  let  us  look  once  again  at  the  words  "  If  any  person  shall  fit  out  and 
eqnip  a  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed 
as  a  transport"  Not  merely  **  with  intent"  but  "  in  order  that."  It  is  said  that  there 
is  an  "or."  In  numberless  cases  of  acts  oi  Parliament  where  you  find  the  word  *'or," 
one  expression  is  meant  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  other.  There  are  the  words  "  cruise 
or  commit  hostilities."  I  suppose  that  the  words  "  or  commit  hostilities  "  are  intended 
to  throw  a  light  upon  "  cnuse,"  because  an  innocent'  cruising  is  distinguishable  from 
*'  committing  nostiiities,"  and  would  not  be  within  the  act.  So  when  it  is  said,  "  with 
intent  or  In  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  anj  for- 
eign prince  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities," 
the  act  which  is  forbidden  is  an  equipment,  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  be  used  as  a 
transport,  or  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  be  used  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostiUties.  The  mere  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence  is  rendered  very  diffi- 
cult, and,  in  fact,  is  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  impossible,  by  the  very  odd  insertion 
of  the  second  words^  "  with  intent,"  before  the  words  "  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities." 
The  first  words,  "  with  intent  or  in  order  that,"  no  doubt  describe  what  the  person  who 
is  forbidden  to  e^uip  intends  and  actually  does.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
second  words,  "  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,"  are  simply  put  in  opposition 
to  the  words  "  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,"  and  are  only  intended  to  describe  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  fitted  or  equipped ;  that  it  is  to  be  as  a  transport  or 
store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,  and  that  what  is  forbidden  is 
the  equipping  and  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  cruise  or  commit  hos- 
tilities. 

Now  that  is  very  strongly  corroborated  b^  what  has  already  been  so  fully  pointed  out 
to  your  lordships,  that  oeyond  all  question  the  actual  mischief  against  which  the 
statute  was  directed,  the  actual  thing  which  caused  the  legislature  to  pass  this  statute. 
was  that  a  great  number  of  persons  were  equipping  ships  to  a  very  lar^  extent,  ana 
rendering  them  fit  to  commit  hostilities  directly  they  left  the  ports  of  this  country,  and 
were  hiring  them  as  transports  and  store-ships,  fitting  them  out  and  embarking  men  on 
them,  and  setting  sail  on  actual  expeditions  on  a  large  scale  from  the  ports  of  this 
country.  That  is  the  thing  which  it  was  mainly  intended  to  prevent,  and  1  apprehend 
that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  it,  as  has  been  already  shown  bv  the  many  citations 
which  have  been  made  to  the  court,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  two 
belligerents,  but  because  it  was  an  absolute  insult  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  this 
country  that  an  vbody  should  be  attempting  to  prepare  warlike  expeditions  and  war- 
like operations  from  the  ports  of  this  country,  and  tnat  that  was  intended  to  be  put  an 
end  to. 

Then  that  is  very  strongly  corroborated  by  the  next  section,  namely,  the  eighth 
section.  Beyond  all  possible  question,  that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  eighth  section  is 
the  furnishing  warlike  equipment  to  a  vessel  which  is  already  actually  a  war  vessel  in 
the  service  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents,  and  which  has  come  into  the  XM>rts  of  this 
country.  That  in  its  terms  is,  beyond  sA\  question,  confined  to  hostile  equipment.  If 
a  man-of-war  belonging  to  one  of  two  belligerents  comes  into  the  ports  of  this  country, 
having  suffered  sea  damage,  or  having  been  engaged  in  an  action  with  her  enemy, 
having  lost  her  masts,  and  with  her  ports  broken  in,  it  is  perfectly  lawftd  to  repait  ali 
sea  damage  which  that  vessel  has  suffered,  including,  I  apprehend,  clearly,  the  struo- 
tore  of  the  ship,  though  it  may  be  a  structure  adapteato  warlike  purposes.  It  is  lawful 
to  give  her  a  new  mast;  it  is  lawful  to  repair  her  machinery ;  it  is  lawfhl  to  ftimish 
her  with  provisions ;  it  is  lawful  to  fumisn  her  with  coals.  It  is  not  lawfhl  to  add  to 
her  armament :  it  is  not  lawful  to  ftimish  her  with  warlike  stores :  it  is  not  lawfhl  to 
famish  her  with  guns.  If  a  ship  in  the  perils  of  the  seas  had  had  ner  ports  broken  in, 
aud  had  had  her  guns  thrown  overboard,  you  might.  I  apprehend,  repair  the  ports,  but 
'you  could  not  replace  the  ^pins.  Now  what  we  say  is,  that  the  seventh  section  is  to  be 
construed  exactly  as  the  eighth  is,  with  this  difference :  the  eighth  applies  to  a  ship 
already  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  and  already  equipped  fbr  warlike  purposes;  the 
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seventh  applies  to  a  ship  intended  to  be  pat  into  the  seryice  of  the  enemy,  but  not 
armed.  And  just  as  you  may  repair  the  sea  damage  and  furnish  all  peaceful  stores  to 
a  ship  already  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent^  so  you  may  construct  a  ship  altogether, 
and  fit  it  up  with  all  peaceful  stores,  which  is  intended  to  be  in  the  service.  And  this 
shows,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  act  was  not  passed  simply  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
the  two  belligerents,  and  for  preventing  the  otner  from  obtaining  assistance  in  tbe 
ports  of  this  country.  If  I  were  asked  at  this  moment  what  is  most  offensive  to  one  of 
the  two  belligerents,  and  does  them  most  harm,  I  should  say  the  famishing  and  sellixi^ 
of  coals  to  those  steamers  which  are  roving  about  the  waters.  If  the  Alabama  and  tbe 
Florida  could  not  buy  coal  from  neutral  nations,  it  would  be  simply  impossible  that 
they  could  go  about  at  alL  If  you  look  simply  to  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  bellig- 
erents, what  difference  is  there  between  selhng  coal  and  selling  gunpowder?  The  one 
is  just  as  essential  to  enable  the  vessel  to  cruise  as  the  other.  What  I  have  stated  is 
the  law  in  this  country  we  all  know  is  the  law  now  practically  enforced  in  every  other 
country.    The  Florida  is  at  this  moment  repairing  sea  damage  in  the  port  of  Brest. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Do  you  imagine  that  we  could  sell  gunpowder  to  an  American, 
vessel  in  one  of  our  ports  f 

Mr.  Mbllish.  Not,  I  apprehend,  to  a  ship  which  is  already  in  the  service  of  war. 
That,  I  apprehend,  would  be  addiuf^  to  a  warlike  force. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  addins  to  a  warlike  force. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Do  you  think  tnat  you  may  substitute  one  gun  for  another  of  the 
same  power? 

Mr.  Mellish.  That  would  not  be  illegal,  except  that  I  should  rather  suppose  that  we 
must  look  at  things  practically.  I  should  have  a  very  strong  suspicion,  when  I  found, 
a  man  changing  one  gun  for  another,  that  the  gun  which  he  gave  up  was  not  so  good 
as  the  one  which  he  took. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  I  by  no  means  say  that  it  is  so,  but  that  section  in  that  respect 
may  be  a  little  doubtful:  it  is  doubtfully  worded. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  observe  that  this  is  expressly  ''by  adding  to  the  number  of 
guns,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  for  other  guns." 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Or  doing  that  by  which  the  equipment  is  increased  or  augmented. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  "Any  equipment  for  war,"  would  that  include  gunpowder  or 
shot  f 

Mr.  Mellish.  Yes,  my  lord ;  I  presume  that  gunpowder  or  shot  would  be  equipment 
for  war. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  No  doubt. 

Mr.  Mellish.  And  therefore  I  say  that  it  illustrates  what  I  was  putting  to  your  lord- 
ships as  the  difference  between  a  warlike  eq^nipmont  and  what  I  call  peaceful  ei^uip- 
ments :  and  as  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  furnish  peaceful  equipments  to  a  ship  already 
built,  being  a  ship  of  war  in  the  actual  service  of  one  of  two  belligerents,  is  it  anything 
extraordinary  to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  equally  lawful  to  fur- 
nish peaceful  equipments  to  a  vessel  which  is  intended  to  be  in  the  service  of  one  of  two 
belligerents? 

Now  the  great  argument  which  has  been  pressed  against  us  by  my  learned  friend  the 
attorney  general,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  over  and  over  again  by  the  court,  and 
which  I  can  see  operates  on  the  minds  of  your  lordships,  is,  that  this  construction  will 
lead  to  such  a  very  easy  evasion  of  the  act.  It  is  said  tnat  it  is  perfectly  nugatory  to 
make  it  illegal  to  put  a  warlike  equipment  on  board  in  the  ports  of  this  country, 
because  it  can  be  so  easily  evaded  by  sailing  out  without  the  equipment,  and  then 
haviuff  another  vessel  following  after  with  the  equipment.  Now,  my  lords,  the  first 
remark  which  I  would  make  on  that  point  is,  that  notwithstanding  M  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place,  an4  the  examination  of  what  has  actually  taken  place,  I  do  not 
find  that  either  before  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  or  after  the  foreign  enlistment  act, 
either  in  America  or  in  England,  this  has  ever  been  done.  It  appears  that  the  Alabama 
sailed  to  the  Azores,  and  took  her  armament  on  board  in  the  port  of  another  neutral 
country.  I  need  hardly  say  that  what  takes  place  in  the  ports  of  another  neutral  conn- 
try  is  nothing  to  us ;  but  tne  stress  of  the  argument,  as  I  understand,  on  the  otber  side 
is,  that  it  would  be  so  remarkably  easy  to  bring  this  equipment  out  and  put  it  on  board 
on  the  high  seas.  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  (I  may  be  wronc^  about  this,  and  I  do 
not>pretend  to  speak  as  a  person  with  any  peculiar  knbwledge)  that  the  reason  why 
that  has  never  been  done  is,  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  do  it  as  is  supposed. 
Modern  guns,  I  rather  apprenend,  are  so  very  heavy  that  if  you  tried  to  bring  them  out 
and  to  put  them  on  board  another  ship,  you  might  wait  for  a  month  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  before  you  could  find  a  oay  on  which  you  could  do  it,  and  certainly  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Alabama  should  have  f^one  in  an  unarmed  state  the  whole  way  to 
the  Azores,  mnninff  not  only  the  risk  of  being  taken  on  the  passage,  but  running  the 
risk  that  any  law  m  the  nature  of  a  foreign  enlistment  law  which  might  exist  al  tiie 
Azores  would  be  put  in  force  against  her,  and  that  she  would  be  prevented  by  th^ 
government  of  that  country  from  putting  her  guns  on  board  there.  It  certainly  smkes 
me  that  it  may  be  the  case  that  unless  you  get  into  some  port,  or  at  least  some  quiet 
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roadstead  where  yon  are  near  the  land,  von  practically  cannot  take  your  hostile  equip- 
ment on  board  at  all.  and  that  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  done.  Yon  find 
the  vessels  in  those  American  cases  going  partly  equipped  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Ton  do  not  find  them  taking  their  armament  on  board  on  the  high  seas,  but  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  somewhere  else;  and  this  is  a  very  material  thing;  because,  unless 
this  mode  of  eyadiug  the  act  was  so  practical  and  so  obvious  that  you  must  suppose 
that  it  was  necessarily  before  the  mmd  of  the  legislature  when  it  passed  the  act  of 
Parliament,  the  argument  respecting  the  evasion  comes  absolutely  to  nothing.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  passed  there 
were  no  ocean  steamers — ^there  were  some  steamers  going  perhaps  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
and  to  Ireland,  or  something  of  that  kind — but  there  were  actually  no  ocean  steamers 
which  one  could  have  used  to  go  over  these  seas :  and  in  sailing  vessels  I  apprehend  that 
the  transposition  of  the  equipment  would  be  still  more  difficmt. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  With  reference  to  assisting  an  actual  belligerent  ship  in  one  of 
OUT  ports,  would  it  be  consistent  with  this  act  of  Parliament,  if  a  vessel  came  in  (to 
borrow  an  expression  which  you  will  understand)  almost  a  congeries  of  planks,  being 
what  the  lawyers  here  call  a  total  loss  of  a  particular  descrij^tion — a  vessel  not  worth 
repairing,  excepting  that  in  war,  money,  though  the  sinew  of  it,  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance, and  so  the  cost  of  repairing  a  vessel  would  be  nothing — would  it  be  lawful,  if  a 
vessel  were  a  mere  wreck,  to  put  her  into  a  dock  and  repair  her  and  fit  her  out,  and 
make  her  what  she  was  when  she  left  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Mellish.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  should  think  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  x  on  would  say  that,  provided  she  could  merely  get  into  a  port 
with  her  guns  and  ammunition  in  safety,  she  might  be  rebuilt  t 

Mr.  Mellish.  Yes,  my  lord ;  and  I  apprehend  that  she  might  take  out  the  armament 
which  she  brought  in,  though  she  could  not  have  afresh  armament;  and  that  perhaps 
might  be  the  reason  why  a  man  might  repair  his  vessel  instead  of  ordering  a  now  one, 
because  if  he  ordered  a  new  one,  he  could  not  transfer  the  armament  to  her ;  whereas 
if  the  old  ship  was  repaired,  then  he  might  carry  his  armament  away. 

LoiiD  Chief  Baron.  Would  not  the  doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss  apply  f 

Mr.  Mf.tj.tbh.  That  I  cannot  say,  my  lord.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  has  been 
applied. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  no  cases  have  occurred  within  the 
last  forty  years.    We  have  to  imagine  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  Mktjjsh.  I  say  that  you  must  look,  in  construing  the  statute,  principally  to  what 
actually  has  been  done.  The  legislature  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble,  for  the  * 
most  part,  to  consider  what  never  has  happened;  and  I  would  submit  that  that  would  be 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Baron  Bram  well  has  put  in  one  nart  of  the  argument, 
namely,  *^  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  rule  of  international  law  if  a  ship  were 
sent  out  without  her  armament,  and  then  another  ship  came  out  with  her  armament ; 
can  you  find  any  authority  in  international  law  upon  that  points  The  answer  is,  the 
thing  has  never  happened,  and  the  writers  upon  international  law  have  for  the  most 
part  looked  to  what  nas  happened,  and  not  to  what  may  be  possible  to  happen ;  and 
legislation  goes  on  in  that  wav;  you  pass  your  legidation  with  reference  to  what 
actually  has  happeped  and  is  before  your  e^es,  ana  you  do  not  apply  yourselves  to 


between  two  constructions  of  the  statute,  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  you  will 
extend  it  so  far  and  no  further,  as  will  include  something  which  is  an  evasion,  and  is 
within  the  mischie£  and  you  can  do  that  without  including  anything  else  which  is 
outside  the  mischief,  then  it  may  be  a  reasonable  argument,  and  the  court  may  be 
desirous  to  extend  the  construction  so  as  to  include  a  cause  within  the  mischief.  But 
if  you  find  that  you  cannot  extend  the  construction  without  carrying  it  a  great  way 
further,  and  without  carrying  it  to  matters  which  there  is  every  reason  to  beneve  were 
not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  within  it, 
then  I  say  it  is  a  wrong  mode  of  construing  a  statute,  and  above  all  a  penal  statute, 
because  vou  are  afraid  that  it  may  be  evad^  unless  you  extend  it ;  to  extend  it  so  fiEur 
as  to  include  not  only  that  wjiich  is  an  evasion  of  the  statute,  but  that  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  legislature  never  intended  to  prevent.  Here  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  confine  it.  If  you  adopt  the  argument  of  the  attorney  general,  and  say 
that  every  description  of  equipment  with  the  intent  is  forbidden  by  the  statute,  you 
cannot  confine  the  statute  to  a  case  where  a  vessel  sails  with  a  peaceful  equipment, 
and  another  vessel  comes  after  it  with  a  hostile  equipment.  You  must  extend  it  to 
every  case  whdre  a  ship  is  being  built  or  sold  by  a  subject  of  this  country  to  a  belligerent. 
It  would  equally  apply,  although  the  contract  was  that  a  man  should  build  the  ship 
and  run  the  blockade  with  it,  and  deliver  it  in  a  port  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents. 

Therefore  the  real  question  which  you  must  consider  is  the  question  which  X  adverted 
to  at  the  first,  which  has  been  so  much  argued,  namely,  was  it  really  meant  by  this 
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statute  to  forbid  the  'building  of  a  ship  of  war  intended  for  one  of  two  beUigerentBt 
That  it  is  clearly  lawful  to  do,  according  to  every  rule  of  international  law. 

My  lords,  I  believe  that  a  great  many  passages  have  been  cited,  but  there  is  one 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  cited ;  if  it  has  been  cited,  it  was  cited  when  I 
was  out  of  court.  It  is  in  the  third  book  of  Yattel,  chapter  7,  section  110.  I  am 
citing  it  from  Mr.  Twiss's  book  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  second  volume,  at  page  460. 
He  sa^B  this:  "If  a  nation''  (and  then  Mr.  Twiss  says,  "by  which  Yattel  means  the 
domiciled  subjects  of  a  nation'')  "  trades  in  arms,  timber  for  ship-building,  shiiw,  and 
warlike  stores,  I  cannot  take  it  amiss  that  it  sells  such  things  to  my  enemy,  provided 
it  does  not  remse  to  sell  them  to  me  also  at  a  reasonable  price."  There  he  says,  ''If  a 
nation  trades  in  ships,  I  cannot  take  it. amiss  that  it  sells  such  things  to  my  enemy, 
provided  it  does  not  refuse  to  sell  them  to  me  also  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  carries  on 
its  trade  without  any  design  to  ix^jure  me;  and  by  continuing  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  I  were  not  engaeed  in  war,  it  gives  me  no  just  cause  of  complaint."  Now  there  is 
the  distinction.  If  you  simply  build  a  ship  ordered  by  one  of  two  belligerents,  fit  it 
out  so  that  it  may  seal  away,  and  send  it  away,  you  are  simply  trading  in  the  ordinaxj 
peaceful  manner  as  if  no  hostilities  were  going  on.  If  ^ou  fit  out  ships,  engage  man- 
ners and  marines,  put  arms  on  boftrd,  and  equip  them  for  immediate  hostilities,  and  send 
them  out  in  a  fit  state  to  commit  hostilities,  yom  are  doing  something  which  in  times 
of  i>eace  nobody  would  think  of  doins  at  all.  Ton  are  not  carrying  on  a  peaceful  trade, 
but  you  are  doing  something  which,  if  there  was  no  war,  you  would  not  think  of  doing, 
and  which,  if  you  do,  is  an  assistance  to  one  of  two  belligerents.  But  if  you  simply 
sell  a  ship,  and  abstain  from  warlike  equipment,  and  deliver  it  anywhere^  I  do  not  care 
where,  either  in  a  port  of  this  country  or  in  a  port  of  the  belligerent  itself,  yon  sie 
simply  carrying  on  a  trade  which  is  ordinarily  carried  on  in  peaceful  times,  and  the 
belligerent  has  no  right  to  say  tiiat,  it  being  lawful  by  the  law  of  your  country,  it  ii 
an  iivf ury  to  him.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say, "  In  what  I  have  said  above,  it  is  supposed 
that  my  enemy  goes  himself  to  the  neutral  country  to  make  his  purchases.  Let  os 
discuss  another  case,  that  of  neutral  nations  resorting  to  my  enemy's  country  for  such 
purposes ;  it  is  certain  that  as  they  have  no  part  in  my  quarrel,  and  are  under  no  obli- 

Sbtion  to  renounce  their  commerce  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  to  supply  my  enemy  with 
e  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  me,  should  they  affect  to  refhse  selling  me  a 
single  article,  while  at  the  same  time  thev  take  pains  to  convey  an  abundant  supply  to 
my  enemy,  with  an  evident  Intention  to  favor  him,  such  partial  conduct  would  exclude 
them  from  the  netxality  which  they  enjoy ;  but  if  they  only  continue  their  customary 
trade,  and  do  not  thereby  declare  themselves  against  my  interest,  they  only  exercise  a 
right  which  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  sacrifice." 

That  being  the  rule,  therefore,  of  international  law,  it  being  no  offense  of  which  the 
other  belligerent  is  entitled  to  complain,  that  the  subiects  of  this  country  sell  their 
ships  simply  to  one  of  the  two  belligerents,  and  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  witii 
ships  of  war,  provided  that  no  armaments  are  fitted  out,  and  tnat  the  ports  of  this 
oountiy  are  not  made  hostile  ports  from  which  vessels  can  sail,  is  there  any  reasonable 
ground  on  the  words  of  this  section  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislar 
ture  to  make  it  iUegal  for  the  ship-builders  of  this  country  to  carry  on  their  ordinary 
trade  of  building  ships  as  they  carry  it  on  in  time  of  peace  f  If  that  is  not  contrary 
(as  it  is  plain  it  is  not  contrary)  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  surely  the  court  is 
not  to  strain  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  beyond  what  any  rules  of  inter- 
national obligation  make  it  necessary  for  this  country  to  comply  with.  If  the  section 
may  admit  of  both  constructions  (and  surely  it  cannot  be  put  higher  than  that)  it  is 
impossible  to  read  Uiis  section  without  seeing  that  it  admits  of  the  construction  for 
which  I  contend,  if  I  do  not  put  it  higher  than  that. 

Lord  Chief  Barox.  Can  you  make  out  that  the  language  applies  equally  to  either 
of  the  two  things,  and  that  therefore  the  criminal  jurisprudence  would  be  bound  not 
to  extend  it,  so  as  to  make  that  a  crime  which  befi>re  was  lawful,  beyond  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  act  t    The  question  is,  whether  you  can  make  that  out. 

Mr.  ^LLisH.  My  lord,  that  depends  upon  this,  whether  the  words, ''  as  a  transport 
or  store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,"  may  not  reasonably  be 
taken  as  being  governed  to  a  great  ext^t  by  ''equip,  furnish,  or  fit  out,"  so  that  they 
describe  the  particular  equipment,  fhmishing,  and  fitting  out  which  is  intended  by  the 
statute. 

My  lords,  that  is  the  view  which  I  venture  to  take,  and  which  I  submit  is  the  proper 
Tiew  of  this  statute;  and  that  being  the  view,  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
this  verdict  was  perfectly  right  and  perfectly  satisfactory;  for  I  think  I  might  say  that 
there  was  no  evidence  at  aU  (certainly  there  was  no  reasonable  evideqoe;  that  there 
was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  put  a  hostile  equipment,  and  still  lees 
arms,  on  hoard,  the  Alexandra,  in  the  ports  of  this  country.  Looking  at  the  facts,  they 
render  the  matter  so  plain  that  nobody  can  have  a  doubt  about  it.  The  affair  of  the 
Alabama  had  already  happened;  everybody  was  alive  to  the  foreign  enlistment  act. 
The  government  and  their  ofiftcers  w.ere  alive  to  it ;  they  had  thou^t  about  stopping 
the  Alabama^  but  had  not  done  it.    The  American  minister,  the  American  consul,  were 
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ilive  to  it.  Hie  agents  of  the  confederate  government  were  alive  to  it.  Everybody 
knev  that  no  vessel,  of  which  the  destination  -was  at  all  doubtful,  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  this  country  in  an  armed  state.  The  officers  of  the  government  in  Liverpool,  as- 
everybody  knew,  were  looking  after  the  Alexandra.  The  agents  of  the  American  con- 
sul were  known  to  be  looking  after  the  Alexandra  every  day ;  it  was  simply  impossible 
to  put  any  warlike  equipment  or  ajiy  guns  on  board  that  vessel^  without  her  being 
seized  directly.  Everybody  knew  it,  and  everybody  agreed,  that  if  the  hostile  intent 
and  destination  was  proved,  if  the  guns  were  put  on  board,  it  would  be  a  case  within 
the  act.  There  was  a  doubt,  as  there  is  a  doubt  whether  a  peaceful  equipment  was 
within  the  act.  But  can  it  be  doubted  for  one  moment,  when  all  that  hod  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  was  in  the  mind  of  everybody,  and  had  just  happened,  and 
when  you  find  no  hostile  equipment  on  board, 'and  that  according  to  the  evidence  they 
had  carefully  avoided  putting  not  only  guns,  but  the  prepaiution  for  guns  on  board — 
can  anybody  doubt  that  they  purposely  avoided  putting  any  hostile  equipment  or  any 

Sins  on  board  f  In  fact,  that  was  practically  admitted  in  the  reply  of  my  learned  ftiend 
e  attorney  general ;  and  if  our  construction  of  this  act  of  Parliament  be  right,  and 
if  it  be  correct  that  the  only  equipment  which  is  made  illegal  by  this  statute  is  a  hostile 
equipment,  no  one,  as  I  submit,  can  doubt  that  this  verdict  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
It  was  left  to  the  Jury  what  the  intention  was— it  was  left  to  them  what  the  actual 
equipment  was,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  our  construction  be  right,  namely,  that 
a  hostile  equipment  was  necessary  to  bring  the  cose  within  the  statute,  this  verdict 
was  quite  nght. 

My  lords,  there  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
court,  and  that  is  a  point  which  I  believe  hiis  not  yet  been  mentioned.  I  submit  to 
your  lordships  that  tnis  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  court  can  g^nt  a  new  trial  upon  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  is  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  on  any  other  ground 
except  that  there  has  been  a  positive  misdirection.  I  should  submit  that  the  mere 
^und  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  the  mere  ground  that 
It  is  unsatisfactory,  or  the  mere  ground  that  there  was  an  omission  to  direct  the  jury, 
is  not  a  ground  upon  which  any  new  trial  can  be  granted ;  but  that  a  new  trial  can 
only  be  granted  upon  the  ground  that  there  has  been  a  positive  misdirection. 

My  lords,  the  rule,  as  I  apprehend  it,  is  clearly  this :  If  you  have  an  entirely  civil 
proceeding — civil  in  form,  and  civil  in  substance — the  court  can  grant  a  new  trial, 
either  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  or  on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  the 
weight  of  the  evidence.  K  you  have  an  entirely  criminal  proceeding— criminal  in  form 
and  criminal  in  substance — ^the  court  can  grant  no  new  trial  at  all,  either  on  the  ground 
of  the  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  on  the  ground  of  misdirection. 
But  if  you  have  a  proceeding  whicn  is  in  form  civil,  but  in  substance  pena>,  the  court 
can  grant  a  new  tnaL  not  on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  evidence,  but 
on  the  ground  only  or  misdirection. 


r|^mal  note  is :  '^  The  court  will  not  g^rant  a  new  trial  in  a  penal 
the  verdict  has  passed  for  the  defendant  on  the  ground  of  its  being  against  the  evi- 
dence." A  rule  nisi  was  moved  for,  and  the  court  were  not  satisfied  that  they  had 
authority  by  precedent,  *'  in  a  penal  action  where  a  verdict  had  been  found  for  the 
dafendant  without  any  alleged  misdirection  of  the  judge  in  point  of  law  (as  in  Wilson 
v$,  Rastall,  4  Term  Reports,  753)  to  grant  a  new  trial;  and  they  ordered  the  matter  to 
stand  over,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  precedonto,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  chief  justice,  saj'^ing  that  if  the  court  did  not  find  themselves  precluded  from^ 
entertaining  the  motion  on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  evidence,  they 
would  hear  Qarrow  further  upon  it.    And  before  the  court  rose  on  this  da^,  his  lordship 

referred  to  the  case  of  Fonnereau  r«. ,"  which  is  reported  in  3d  Wilson,  page  59, 

'*  where  the  court  said  that  the  rule  had  been  laid  down  for  fifty  years  past  not  to  grant 
new  trials  in  actions  on  penal  laws  where  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendant.  There, 
indeed,  the  doctrine  was  laid  down  rather  too  generally,  as  the  court  would  certainly 
grant  a  new  trial  in  case  of  the  misdirection  of  the  judge  in  point  of  law  j  but  in  case 
of  a  verdict  against  evidence,  the  rule  was  now  settl^  that  no  new  trial  would  be 
granted,  which  was  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  present  motion." 

My  lords,  there  is  another  case,  namely,  the  case  of  Hall  vs.  Green. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Is  that  more  recent? 

Mr.  Hellish.  It  is  not  a  very  recent  case. 

Mr.  Baron  Brastwell.  Ten  years  ago  f 

Mr.  Hellish.  In  1853.  It  is  reporti^  in  23d  Law  Journal,  (Magistrates'  Cases,)  page 
15 ;  it  is  also  reported  in  9th  Exchequer  Reports,  page  347.  I  am  citing  from  the  Law 
Journal,  because  I  think  that  the  observations  of  tne  judges  are  a  little  fuller  there. 
It  was  on  action  for  penalties,  under  the  25th  of  George  II,  for  having  public  music  and 
dancing  without  a  license.    Mr.  Montagu  Chambers  **  moved  for  a  new  trial  on  the 


ground  of  misdirection,  and  also  of  the- verdict  being  against  the  evidence."    He  says, 
"The  learned  judge  misdirected  the  jury  in  leading  them  to  si 


suppose  that  the  question 
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was,  -whether  the  keeping  the  rooms  as  a  hotel  was  the  principal  or  the  incidental  pnr- 
pose.'^  I  remark  upon  that,  becanse  it  is  something  of  the  same  objection  whicn  is 
made  here.  He  says :  '^  This  tended  to  mislead  the  jury ;  it  is  unimportant  that  the 
company  frequenting  the  room  is  respectable,"  and  so  forth.  Parke,  Baron.  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  which  puri)08e  was  principal  and  which  accessory.  The  judge  ulti- 
mately directed  the  jury  rightly  in  desiring  them  to  consider  whether  it  was  kept  for 
both  purposes.  There  was  therefore  no  misdirection  ;  and  in  a  penal  action  no  new 
trial  will  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  evidence."  Then 
Mr.  Montagu  Chambers  says :  " That  is  the  old  law;''  and  then  Baron  Parke  says:  "It 
is  not  the  worse  on  that  account."  And  then  Baron  Parke,  in  giving  judgment,  says: 
''The  fact  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  evidence  is  no  ground  for  a  new  trial  in  a 
penal  action.  That  is  the  old  law,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  overruling  it.''  And 
baron  Alderson  says:  "  There  is  no  misdirection  in  this  case.  The  jury,  in  anfiwer  to 
the  judge,  found  that  the  room  was  kept  for  purposes  of  entertainment  only.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  waa  a  wrong  verdict,  but  we  cannot  set  it  aside  on  that  ground.  If  an 
improper  verdict  of  not  guuty  is  found  in  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  the  courts  do  not 
set  it  aside,  holding  it  to  be  better  that  the  guilty  should  escape  than  that  the  matter 
should  be  tried  over  again.    And  this  is  a  salutary  rule." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  mention  that  that  was  a  very  strong 
case,  for  how  the  jury  came  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  (I  was  counsel  in  the 
case)  I  cannot  understand. 
Mr.  Mellish.  Was  your  lordship  counsel  for  the  defendant  f 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Yes,  I  was  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Mellish.  My  lords,  there  is  another  case  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  mention, 
because  there  is  something  which  it  may  be  said  is  the  other  way,  and  I  wish  to  bring 
this  point  fairly  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  In  the  case  of  Hall  V8.  Green,  you  may  really  take  it  that  it 
was  about  as  strong  a  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  grant  a  new  trial  where  the 
verdict  was  against  evidence  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  I  can  state  that  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Mellish.  My  lords,  there  is  the  case  of  Robinson  qui  tarn  against  Lequeane, 
which  is  in  Bunbury's  Reports,  page  253 : ''  Upon  an  information  of  seizure  of  Jesuits'  bark 
on  the  Stat.  14  Car.  2,  cap.  11,  sec.  12,  for  fraudulent  exportation  of  Jesuits'  bark,  two 
casks  out  of  six  being  dust.  There  was  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  now  a  motion 
was  made  for  a  new  trial ;  but  per  iotam  curiam  it  was  denied."  Then  it  is  said,  "  Nota. 
It  seemed  to  be  admitted  in  a  case  of  this  nature  a  new  trial  might  be  grant'Cd  if  the 
fact  wouldghave  admitted  of  it ;  an^  the  counsel  for  the  plaintin  were  prepared  with 
precedents  (if  they  had  been  called  for)  to  that  purpose."  That  is  the  only  kind  of 
authority  which  I  find  at  all  the  other  way.  And  uiat  is  not  an  authority,  it  is  merely 
a  note.  The  court  would  not  grant  a  new  trial,  but  there  is  a  note  which  is  the  only 
authority  that  I  can  find  at  all  the  other  way. 

Now,  my  lords,  can  any  real  distinction  be  drawn  between  an  ordinary  qui  tarn  action 
and  such  a  proceeding  as  this  f    This  is  in  its  form  a  civil  proceeding ;  so  is  a  qui  tarn 
action  in  form  a  civil  proceeding.    Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  proceeding  of  a 
penal  nature  f 
Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  The  claimant  gets  his  costs  from  the  Crown  here,  I  suppose  f 
Mr.  Mellish.  I  believe  he  does,  my  lord,  under  some  modem  act;  he  would  not  get 
them  at  the  time  when  the  forei^  enlistment  act  was  passed. 
Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  And  so  the  defendant  does  in  qui  tarn  actions. 
Mr.  Mellish.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  Therefore  it  makes  no  distinction. 

Mr.  Mellish.  You  get  your  costs  under  a  modem  act;  at  the  time  when  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  was  passed  you  would  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  That  was  not  the  reason  evidently,  because  in  a  gui  tarn  action 
the  party  had  his  costs. 

Mr.  Mellish.  My  lords,  I  would  simply  say,  can  any  real  distinction  be  drawn ;  is 
not  this  quite  as  much  a  penal  proceeding  as  a  qui  tarn  action  would  be  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  a  forfeiture  resulting  from  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  that 
is  what  the  case  is.  K  a  crime  has  not  been  committed,  there  is  no  forfeiture.  The 
act  expressly  says  that  the  party  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  the  ship  shall  be  forfeited.  If  there  be  no  crime  committed  no 
ship  is  forfeited. 

Mr.  Mellish.  The  only  ground  on  which  I  can  see  that  it  can  be  put  is  that  it  may 
be  said,  as  Mr.' Baron  Bramwell  said  in  one  part  of  these  proceedings,  that  it  was  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  coming  in,  and  so  tnat  he  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  defendant.  I  confess  that,  if  I  may  bo  allowed  to  say  so,  it  seems  to  me  about  as 
voluntary  as  if  a  man  put  a  pistol  to  your  head  and  asked  you  to  deliver  your  purse, 
and  you  delivered  your  purse  voluntarily  to  him.  Here  the  Crown  commences  the 
proceeding  by  seizing  your  ship. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  On  ^e  ground  that  you  have  committed  a  crime. 
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Mr.  Melush.  And  you  come  in  and  claim  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yon  come  in  and  say  that  yon  are  innocent. 

Mr.  Baron  Bram  weix.  I  think  that,  in  defense  of  my  expression,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  the  case  is  more  like  this,  that  the  man  having  got  vour  purse,  holds  a  pistol 
to  yonr  head  if  yon  intend  to  take  it  back  from  him ;  you  would  be  something  of  a  vol- 
unteer then  if  yon  went  and  attacked  him. 

Mr.  Melush.  The  law  does  not  nve  a  man  the  ^ower  of  taking  my  purse  from  me, 
but  the  law  does  give  the  Crov^  the  power  of  taking  my  ship  from  me.  and  I  cannot 
resist  it ;  the  law  gives  me  no  means  to  resist  it ;  it  would  be  an  illegal  act,  however 
innocent  I  was,  if  I  resisted  the  Crown  when  they  came  and  took  it.  Therefore  the 
Crown  take  it,  and  this  is  a  proceeding  by  which  a  part^  recovers  it ;  and  if  it  be.  as 
Baron  Alderson  says,  a  most  salutary  rule  that  the  guill^  should  escape  rather  than 
that  the  subject  should  be  oppressed  by  trying  the  same  <}nestion  over  and  over  again, 
surely  it  would  apply  to  a  proceeding  of  this  nature  quite  as  much  as  to  any  other. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  urged  that  it  is  any  objection  that  here  the  Crown  is  the  party 
proceeding ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Crown  has  a  prerogative  to  have  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence  which  the  subject 
would  not  have.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  necessary  that  the  law  of  the  land  should' 
be  adhered  to  which  prevents  a  new  trial,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  a  person 
being  vexed  over  and  over  again  by  proceedings  of  this  kind  after  he  has  got  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  for  him  in  matters  which  are  in  their  nature  of  a  criminal  and  of  a  penal 
description. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  In  a  case  in  11th  Meeson  and  Welsby,  if  it  is  worth  while  to 
look  at  it,  it  is  said,  "  The  court  has  authority  to  and  will  grant  a  new  trial  in  a  penal 
action,  though  the  verdict  be  for  the  defendant,  where  they  are  satisfied  that  the  ver- 
dict is  in  contravention  of  law,  whether  the  error  has  arisen  from  the  misdirection  of 
the  judge,  or  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  law  by  the  jury,  or  from  a  desire  on  their 
part  to  take  the  exposition  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands.*' 

Mr.  Mellish.  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  said  that  the  jury  would  take  the  law  in  this 
case  into  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  It  is  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  matter  as  to  which  it  may 
be  argued  that  though  the  lord  chief  baron's  direction  was  not  strictly  incorrect,  the 
jury  may  have  misapprehended  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Meltjsh.  Will  your  lordship  be  kind  enough  to  mention  the  name  of  the  case  to 
which  you  have  referred  f 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  It  is  the  case  of  the  attorney  general  V8.  Rogers,  in  the  11th 
Meeson  and  Welsby.  page  670. 

Mr.  Mellish.  Did  the  court  there  grant  a  new  trial  f 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  No,  I  do  not  say  that  they  did.  Yon  have  been  citing  author- 
ities from  a  digest ;  this  is  a  subsequent  digest. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  in  qui  torn  actions  the  defendant  gets  his 
costs  if  he  succeeds? 

Mr.  Melush.  He  did  not  get  his  costs  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act ;  it  is  only  by  a  subsequent  act. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Although  the  rule  may  be  right  as  you  state  it,  the  question 
is  whether  the  court  can  grant  a  new  trial  where  there  has  been  no  actual  misdirection, 
but  where  tiie  jury  may  have  misapprehended  what  the  judge  has  said. 

Mr.  Mellish.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case.  It  is  for  your  lordships  to  consider  the 
point.    I  only  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Eemplay.  'If  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  MelHsh,  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  ris- 
ing to  show  cause  against  the  rule  after  my  learned  friends  who  had  preceded  him.  1  am 
sure  your  lordships  will  feel  with  me  that  I  ought  to  apologize  for  rising  after  he  has 
addressed  the  court,  because  it  is  exceedingly  dimcult  to  pick  up  anything  after  he  has 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  hand :  and  certainly  it  would  be  impossiole  to  express  anything 
more  clearly  and  intelligibly  tnan  he  has  done.  But  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
I  do  feel  that  I  should  like  to  address  to  the  court  one  or  two  observations  upon  the 
construction  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act,  which  seem  to  me  to  have  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  support  the  view  which  he  has  already  pressed  upon  the  court. 

The  position  taken  by  the  attorney  general  in  moving  this  rule  is  distinctly  this,  that 
unless  your  lordships  deviate  from  the  plain  words  or  the  act,  you  must  say  that  any 
species  of  equipment,  any  species  of  fitting  out,  with  or  without  arms,  (provided  it  is 
done  with  the  intent  that  the  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state,) 
is  struck  at  by  the  act.  That  would  be,  I  submit,  such  an  unreasonable — I  was  going 
to  say  such  an  absurd — ^result  that  I  am  quite  sure  yonr  lordships  will  not  adopt  it,  u 
there  is  another  construction  which  the  section  will  admit  of.  Just  look  at  what  it 
would  lead  to.  Supposing  there  is  in  this  country  a  merchant  vessel  fitted  in  every 
respect  as  a  merchant  vessel,  but  of  such  strengtn  as  to  bo  capable  of  being  easily 
turned  into  a  vessel  of  war ;  and  supposing  a  person  here,  a  friend  of  the  confederates, 
purchases  that  ship  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  out  of  the  country  and  converting 
it  into  a  ship  of  war,  but  that  the  vessel  requires  an  anchor;  can  it  oe  pretended  for 
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one  moment  that  if  anybody  supplies  that  vessel  with  an  anchor  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  depart  from  this  ooantry,  and  somewhere  else  to  be  converted  into  a  ship  of  wsTi 
that  18  an  offense  intended  to  be  prohibit-ed  by  this  section  f  I  might  qnote  other  cases, 
bnt  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  which  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
court.  I  think  the  court  will  not  put  that  construction  upon  it  if  there  is  another  rea- 
sonable construction  to  be  put  upon  it.  The  construction  I  put  upon  it  is  this-^and 
I  call  l^e  attention  of  the  court  to  the  section  for  a  moment/ to  see  how  fully  the  words 
of  the  section  bear  it  out — I  sav,  the  ''equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming" 
that  is  spoken  of  in  the  seventh  section  must  be  of  that  distinctive  kind  which  is 
requisite  to  make  the  ship  a  ship  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  either  a  transport  or  a  store- 
ship,  or  a  ship  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.  Before  I  turn  to  the  words  of  the 
seventh  section,  I  will  ask  the  court  to  suppose  that  the  words  **  vrith  intent,"  where 
they  occur  secondlv  in  that  section,  are  omitted.  I  may  ask  that,  becanse  I  have  no 
doubt  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  will  say  it  is  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were 
out;  aud  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  they  have  been  introduced  incautiously, 
because  if  you  look  at  the  corresponding  section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  of  the 
United  States,  you  will  see  that  they  do  not  there  occur ;  the  words  there  are,  **  eanip  or 
be  concerned  in  equipping  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
be  employed  in  the  service"  of  so  and  so,  ^^to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities;"  and  I 
think  it  is  very  probable  that  when  this  section  was  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  for 
our  act,  and  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  provision  as  to  a  transport  and  store- 
ship,  and  the  alternative  '^or"  had  to  be  introduced,  that  the  words  ''with  intend 
were  put  in  incautiously.  The  seventh  section,  then,  in  effect  would  be  this :  "  If  any 
person  within  her  Majesty's  dominions  shall  equip,"  &c.,  **  any  ship  or  vessel  witn 
intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  for- 
eign state "  '*  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  to  cniise  or  commit  hostilities ;"  or  in 
effect  it  would  be  this,  '*  to  be  employed  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  cruiser,  or  pri- 
vateer, or  vessel  of  war  asainst  a  state  with  whom  we  are  at  peace."  That,  I  submit, 
would  be  the  grammatical  and  true  meaning  of  the  section ;  and  what  I  sav  is  this, 
that  the  equipment  referred  to  here  must  be  of  that  distinctive  character  which  has 
reference  to  tne  particular  purpose  to  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  applied.  Your  lordships 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
criminal  intent,  but  looking  at  the  purpose,  the  result.  And  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  turns  upon  the  intent  with  which  the  act  is  done.  I  utterly 
deny  that  that  is  the  view  you  are  to  take  of  this  section.  The  int<ent  prohibited  here 
is  no  doubt  a  material  question ;  it  is  absolutely  material ;  but  von  must  not  allow  the 

glare  of  that  to  blind  your  eves  from  seeing  what  the  thing  itself  is  which  the  act  pro- 
ibits  to  be  done ;  and  in  order  to  ascertaiu  that  I  submit  you  must  look  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  applied. 

With  those  preliminarv  remarks,  let  me  come  to  the  section  itself.    And  first  of  aU 
with  regard  to  the  words  "  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,"  the  three  first  words,  viz, 
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**  equip,  furnish,"  and  ''  fit  out,"  it  seems  to  be  conceded  all  substantially  mean  the 
same  thing.  Now,  "equipping"  a  privateer  certainly,!  think,  in  the  common  meaning 
of  the  expression  would  include  "  arming."  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  words  "or  arm"  for  this  reason,  that  a  vessel  might 
be  perfect,  in  every  respect,  as  a  vessel  of  war,  short  of  arming;  there  might  not  be 
any  fittings  required  to  make  that  vessel  complete  except  the  arming,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  words  "  or  arm,"  because  if  they  had  not  been  there,  then 
the  vessel  might  have  been  said  not  to  have  been  "fitted  out,"  but  "armed"  merely, 
and  I  conceive  that  is  the  reason  why  those  words  are  introduced. 

Kow,  let  me  carry  your  lordships  to  the  words  of  the  act  as  to  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied — "  with  intent  or  in  order."  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference 
between  those  two  expressions ;  bnt  if  anything,  the  second  expression  seems,  as  has 
been  already  poiuted  out  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Karslake,  to  point  to  the  purpose 
to  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  employed.  "With  intent  or  in  order"  to  do  whatf  Is  it 
with  the  intent  or  in  order  that  the  ship  may  be  afterward  converted  into  a  ship  of 
war  f  No.  It  is  "  with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  state."  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  "such  ship  or  vessel f"  I  contend 
that  it  means  such  vessel  so  equipped,  so  furnished,  so  fitted  out.  It  has  'reference  to 
the  Btattu  of  the  ship,  as  produced  by  that  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  equipping — "  with 
Intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed ;"  then  come  the  words, 
"  In  the  service  of."  Now  I  do  not  think  it  is  unimportant  to  attend  to  those  words, 
"  in  the  service  of."  It  is  not  "  by  "  the  foreign  government,  but  it  is  to  meet  the  vei^ 
case  that  was  to  be  provided  against,  namely^  fitting  out  privateers  in  neutral  tem- 
tories  to  be  employea  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state  witn  whom  the  government  is 
at  peace.  Then  we  come  to  these  words — "  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state,"  and  so 
on,  "  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,"  or,  as  I  have  already  submitted  to  the  court,  a  cruiser 
or  vessel  of  war  ^  and  what  the  act  points  to  is,  the  producing  of  that  which  is  in  a 
condition  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  and  the  purview  and  intention  of  the  act 
was  to  meet  that  case,  and  that  case  alone.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was 
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intended  to  meet  the  case  of  those  ]particiilar  contraband  things,  soldiers  and  ships  of 
war.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  was  not  intended  to  prohibit,  and  it  does  not  in 
effect  prohibit,  the  ouilding  of  ships  of  war ;  it  only  prohibits  its  being  done  with 
intent  to  be  employed  in  the  way  pointed  at  in  the  section ;  because  it  is  conceded 
that  yon  may  build  a  vessel  of  war;  that  you  may  build  it  armed  at  all  points,  and 
sell  it  to  one  or  other  of  the  belligerants.  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  to  prohibit 
our  doing  that,  or  to  preyent  contraband  of  that  description  leaving  this  country  and 
going  to  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents.  The  object  of  the  statute,  so  fSeur  as  foreign 
enlisting  ffoes,  is  exclusively  to  secure  the  alle^ance  of  the  natural-bom  subjects  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  not  confined  to  times  of  war,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  times  of  peace, 
and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  viz,  soldiers  eulisting,  for  instance — 
to  take  a  familiar  case— in  the  service,  say,  of  the  Sultan,  during  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  though  the  soldiers  would  have  been  enlisted  to  fight  on  the  same  side 
as  ourselves :  therefore,  so  &r  as  foreign  enlistment  is  concerned,  it  is  to  maintain  the 
allegiance  of  the  nattunid-bom  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  to  prevent  their  being  inter- 
fered with,  directly -or  indirectly.  Then  as  regards  tne  equipment  of  vessels,  I  submit 
that  it  is  to  prevent  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  being  made  military  stations,  iu  effect, 
for  one  or  other  of  the  belligerent  powers,  which  would  be  a  breach  of  the  use  of  a 
neutral  territory  which  no  nation  ought  or  would  be  justified  in  submitting  to.  K  it 
miffht  be  done  by  one,  it  might  equaSly  be  done  by  the  other,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  aUow  it  to  be  done  without  its  leading  to  a  collision  of  forces  in  the  neutral 
territory.  It  is  to  prevent  the  belligerents  having  the  benefit  of  the  neutral  territory 
to  use  it  in  that'particular  way. 

Before  I  sit  down  let  me  add  one  word  as  to  the  case  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  very 
much  relied  upon,  the  case  of  the  United  States  i».  Quincy,  wnich  has  been  alluded  to 
several  times.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  American  act  varies  £rom  ours  in  the 
wording  of  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  very  well  be  that  in  the  construction 
of  that  act  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  view  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V8.  Quincy.  The  third  section  of  the  American  act  provides  that  "  if  any  person 
shall  fit  out  ana  arm^  or  attempt  to  fit  oi^t  and  arm.  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and 
armed,  or  shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in  the  fumisning,  fitting  out,  or  arming."  It 
is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  former  part  of  that  section,  usins  the  conjunctive  **  fit 
out  and  aim"  seems  to  put  a  meaning  upon  "  fitting  out,''  which  would  not  include 
'*  aiming."  The  section  itself,  coupling  the  two  and  sayine  '*  and  arm,"  puts  u^on 
''fittius  out"  a  meaning  that  might  be  supposed  not  to  include  arming.  It  is  a  fittmg 
out  independently  of  arming,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  have 
added  "  and  arming."  Therefore,  when  you  come  to  the  next  clause  of  that  section, 
«  or  shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in  the  famishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,"  it  mi^ht 
well  be  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  would  be  bound  to  put  that  distinctive 
meaning.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  that  is  necessary  in  construing  our  enlist- 
ment act,  because  the  words  are  there  disjunctive  from  the  beginning, -'^ equip,  furnish, 
fit  out,  or  arm."  And  I  have  already  suggested  to  your  lordships  the  reason  of  the 
addition  oi  the  words  ''or  arm"  to  meet  a  case  where  everything  else  was  done  short 
of  anning. 

Mr.  Bakon  Cbajxskll.  If  I  understand  the  indictment  in  this  case  which  you  have 
cited  of  Quincy  in  6th  Peters,  that  was  an  indictment  on  the  last  branch  of  the  statute, 
wlpch  charged  him  with  being  concerned  in  the  fitting  out.  There  the  word  ''  or"  was 
advisedly  substituted  for  the  word  '^  and,"  to  be  found  in  the  other  instances.  We  have 
the  word  "  or"  in  every  case  in  the  present  act. 

Mr.  KxMFLAY,  Tes,  my  lord.  What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  court  is  that  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  American  act  might  render  it  necessary  to  put  a  distinction  between 
warlike  equipment  and  innocent  equipment ;  it  may  not  be  necessary,  nor,  as  I  submit. 
is  it  necessary,  in  our  case  to  do  so ;  but  if  you  look  at  the  purpose  for  which  the  vessel 
is  to  be  employed,  and  you  then  apply  the  words  **  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,"  with 
reference  to  that  purpose,  jprovided  the  thing  is  done  for  that  purpose,  then  it  becomes 
illegal  if  done  with  the  intent  that  that  purpose  should  be  carried  out,  and  the 
act  of  any  person  aiding  and  assisting  in  that  purpose,  however  far  he  may  fall 
short  of  aco<Mnplishing  the  purpose,  if  it  is  done  with  that  intent,  if  it  is  done  in 
attempting  to  aocompush  that  purpose,  provided  it  includes  the  purpose,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  act,  but  it  must  be  something  that  has  reference  to  that  ultimate 
purpose.  Suppose  the  case  of  workmen  who  are  workine  upon  a  ship,  fitting  out  the 
ship,  it  would  scarcely  be  contended  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  its  being  employed;  but  if  you  can  make  out  that  they  are  knowingly 
aiding  and  assisting  with  the  intent  that  it  shall  come  to  that  result,  namely,  that  it 
shall  come  to  the  result  of  being  a  vessel  fit  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  then  they 
mifht  be  guilty  equally  with  ouier  people. 

Now,  my  lord,  I  was  intending  to  say  something  upon  the  intent,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  justified  in  doing  so  alter  the  arguments  which  have  been  already  addressed  to 
the  court  upon  tiiat  point.  But  one  word  as  to  the  evasion  of  the  act.  I  conceive 
that  in  order  that  a  tiling  may  be  said  to  be  an  evasion  of  an  act,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
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that  it  would  be  a  Bnbatantial  infringement  of  the  act,  there  must  be  sometiiing  in 
what  is  done  that  is  expressly  prohibited ;  it  is  not  enough  if  it  is  something  that 
might  possibly  have  been  provided  for  if  it  had  been  foreseen,  bat  it  must  contain  in 
itself  something  of  that  which  is  prohibited.  Now  I  will  give  a  familiar  illustration 
to  explain  what  I  mean :  K  a  vessel  of  one  of  the  belligerents  takes  its  station  in  neu- 
tral waters  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  to  pounce  upon  a  vessel  of  the  other  belli- 
gerent, and  availing  itself  of  that  advantage  does  so,  that  is  a  breach  of  our  neutral 
territory,  and  that  is  something  that  we  should  complain  of,  and  justly  complain  o£ 
Other  instances  might  be  put  of  a  similar  kind.  But  supjpose  I  make  a  domestic  role 
in  my  house  that  no  sein^ant  shall  in  my  house  wear  a  particular  dress,  say  a  dress  of  a 
particular  color;  and  suppose  my  servant  employs  herself  in  making  a  dress  of  that 
particular  color,  but  never  intends  to  use  it  in  mv  house,  never  intends  to  infiringe 
what  I  have  prohibited,  but  gets  a  holiday,  and  then  puts  the  dress  on  outside  my 
house,  not  inside,  how  can  you  say  that  that  is  an  evasion  of  the  law  which  I  have  estab- 
lished T  It  is  not ;  because  how  can  you  tell  that  I  have  any  objection  to  my  servant 
wearing  the  dress  outside  f  All  I  have  done  is  to  say  it  shall  not  be  worn  inside ;  you 
must  have  in  the  thing  that  is  done  something  of  the  element  of  that  which  is  itself 
prohibited.    Now,  is  there  anything  in  the  case,  say,  of  the  Alabama 

Mr.  Bakon  Bramwell.  Suppose  you  promulgate  your  law  to  your  servant  with  a 
preamble  that  the  wearing  of  a  silk  dress  by  your  servants  was  very  iinurious  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  it  necessitated  their  spending  more  money  than  they  could  honestly  earn, 
and  you  prohibited  the  wearing  of  silk  drosses  by  your  servants  while  in  your  employ ; 
and  suppose  one  of  your  servants  were  to  put  on  a  silk  dress  directly  she  got  out  of 
doors,  and  were  to  say.  Mind,  I  have  got  a  holiday,  and  I  am  not  in  your  employ. 

Mr.  Kkmplay.  I  should  hardly  agree  with  your  lordship  that  she  was  not  still  in  my 
employment.  I  think  that  would  be  begging  the  question.  I  do  not  put  that  case. 
I  should  say  she  is  still  in  my  employment. 

Mr.  Bajion  Bramwell.  You  would  say  she  was  still  in  your  service,  though  she  was 
at  a  tea  garden  and  enjoying  herself? 

Mr.  Kemplat.  Certainly.  That  would  contain  in  it  the  element  of  that  which  I  had 
prohibited,  and  I  might  charge  her  with  having  done  the  thing  prohibited,  and  give 
that  in  evidence  that  she  had  done  so. 

These  are  all  the  observations  that  I  think  myself  justified  in  troubling  your  lordships 
with,  and  I  think  I  ought  a^pdn  to  apologize  tor  having  done  so,  but  m  a  case  of  so 
much  importance  I  thom^ht  it  desirable  to  present  them  to  you. 

(The  court  a^oumed  K>r  a  short  time.) 

Mr.  Mellish.  My  lords,  before  the  attorney  general  commences  his  address,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  a  pnnted  copy  of  the  decree  made  by  the  judge 
of  the  admiralty  court  at  Nassau,  with  respect  to  the  Oreto,  which  has  been  sent  to 
me  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.*  It  appears  that  she  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  the  cap- 
tain of  her  attempted  to  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out  the  Bhip,  with  intent  that  she  should 
be  employed  in  the  service  oi  the  Confederate  States.  The  judge  says,  ''To  support 
the  libel  it  is  necessary  that  proof  should  be  given :  1.  That  the  aforesaid  parties, 
having  charge  of  the  Oreto  while  the  vessel  was  within  the  iurisdiction  of  the  vice- 
admiralty  court  of  the  Bahamas,  attempted  to  equip,  fumlBh,  and  fit  her  out  as  a 
vessel  of  war.  2.  That  such  attempt  was  made  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and,  3.  That  such 
service  was  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  the  citizens  or  the  United  Statesof 
America.  Witnesses  have  accordingly  been  produced  to  prove  that  the  Oreto  la  con- 
structed for  and  fitted  as  a  war  vessel;  that  acts  have  been  done  in  her  since  she  came 
to  Nassau  which  constitute  an  attempt  to  equip,  fit,  and  arm  her  as  a  vessel  of  war; 
that  from  certain  conversations  which  were  qverheard  between  the  master  of  the  ves- 
sel and  a  person  who  came  out  passenger  in  her,  and  from  certain  acts  done  by  this 
person,  there  is  proof  that  she  was  intended  for  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  to  cruise  against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  contended 
by  the  proctor  for  the  respondents  that  proof  ought  also  to  have  been  given  that  her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States  of  America,  as  the  court  can- 
not take  judicial  notice  of  that  fact."  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  oonrt  is  bound 
to  take  judicial  notice  of  her  Mi^esty's  proclamations,  and  that  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  13th  of  May,  1862,  the  Confederate  States  of  America  are  named,  and  it  is  also 
alleged  that  her  Majesty  is  at  peace  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  as  the 
allegation  in  the  libel,  that  there  was  no  license  firom  her  Migesty  to  nt  the  Oreto  as  a 
vessel  of  war,  has  not  been  traversed,  the  court  has  a  right  to  assume  that  it  is  admit- 
ted. A  responsive  plea  has  been  put  in  by  the  defendants :  1.  Denying  that  there 
was  any  agent  of  the  owners,  or  persons  interested  in  the  Oreto,  of  the  name  of  John 
Lowe,  on  board  of  her,  as  affirmed  in  the  libel ;  that  the  said  Lowe  was  merely  a  pas- 
senger, and  never  exercised  any  power  or  control  over  the  vessel.  2.  Denying  that 
James  Alexander  Duguid,  the  captain,  or  any  person  exercising  authority  over  the  said 
steamship,  attempted  to  equip,  furnish,  or  fit  out  the  said  ship,  with  intent  that  she 
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should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederated  States  of  America,  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities  against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  3.  That  while  the  Oreto 
lay  in  the  rirer  Mersey,  immediately  previous  to  her  sailing  for  this  port,  British  men- 
of-war  frequently  passed  and  repassed  her,  and  that  she  was  at  all  times  in  a  conspicu- 
ous and  public  position,  without  naving  been  seized  or  arrested,  or  subjected  to  detention, 
and  that  she  quitted  Liverpool  in  the  open  day,  without  any  manner  of  haste  or  secrecy ; 
that  the  master,  while  she  was  so  lying  in  uie  Mersey  waiting  instructions  from  the 
owner,  directed  the  mate  to  employ  the  crew  during  their  leisure  hours  in  doing  ordi- 
nary ship's  work,  fitting  gear,  strap])ing  blocks,  &o.,  during  which  time,  as  well  as  after 
she  sailed,  certain  spare  olocks  wnich  were  then  on  board,  and  which  were  intended 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  rigging,  and  not  in  any  way 
whatever  as  blocks  for  gun  tackles,  or  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  guns,  were  strapped 
by  the  said  crew,  and  the  said  blocks  were  never  known  as  or  called  gun-tackle  blocks 
until  a  certain  Edward  Jones,  a  man  of  infamous  and  abandoned  character^  who  had 
been  shipped  on  board  in  the  capacity  of  boatswain,  called  thein  gun-tackle  blocks. 
That  neither  the  said  Alexander  Duguid,  nor  any  person  whatsoever  having  authority 
over  the  said  steamship  during  the  time  she  was  at  the  port  of  Nassau,  ever  gave  any 
orders  or  directions  to  strap  blocks  as  gun-tackle  blocks,  or  to  strap  any  blocKS  what- 
ever. But  any  blocks  which  may  have  been  strapped  on  board  the  said  ship  were  done 
by  the  seamen  of  the  Oreto,  in  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  is  always  done  on  board 
merchant  ships,  in  order  that  they  might  have  employment  on  board,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  the  Oreto  as  a  vessel  of  war.  4.  That  no  faith  or  credit  ousht  to 
be  given  to  the  depositions  of  Charles  Ward,  a  witness  of  the  party  proponent,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  abandoned  character,  and  is  actuated  by  malicious  and  vindictive  feelings 
against  the  said  James  Alexander  Du^id,  and  has  sworn  falsely  for  the  purpose  of 


support  of  the  prosecution  may  be  classed  into  two  parts. 
That  whicb  relates  to  circumstances  which  occurred  btfore  the  vessel  arrived  within 
the  jurisdiction 'of  the  admiralty  court  of  this  colony.     2.  That  which  applies  to 
facts  done  guhsequmtly  to  such  arrival.    To  the  first  division  belong  the  construction 
and  fitting  of  the  vessel  before  she  left  England,  the  flags  and  other  materials  which 
she  had  on  board  when  she  sailed,  and  the  conversations  or  remarks  of  the  parties  in 
charge  of  her  while  on  her  passage  from  England.    To  the  second  division  belong  the 
proceedings  on  board  the  vessel  after  her  arrival  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bahamas 
vice-admiralty  court.    From  the  evidence  appertaining  to  the  first  division,  I  abstract 
the  following,  which  is  all  that  I  think  in  any  degree  material.''    Then  it  states  the 
evidence  of  tne  chief  mate,  Mr.  Duggau,  who  says,  ''The  number  of  men,  all  told,  on 
bofurd  was  52  or  53.    I  believe  that  was  an  ordinary  crew.    We  had  not  too  many.    We 
had  no  cargo.    The  Oreto  was  fitted  (when  she  left  England)  as  she  is  now.    All  vessels . 
are  not  fitted  alike.    I  have  seen  some  ships  fitted,  with  regard  to  bolts,  in  ports,  as 
she  is.    I  have  seen  vessels  intended  to  carry  cargo  fitted  as  she  is.    Some  of  Green's . 
and  Wigram's  ships  are  so  fitted.    There  was  a  passenger  on  board  whose  name  was^ 
Lowe.    He  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  exercise  any  authority  over  the  ship.    In  the 
cTOfls-examiuation  Mr.  Duggau  says,  '^I  had  access  to  eveiy  part  of  the  Oreto.    I  have 
gone  right  through  the  vessel.    I  have  never  seen  any  implements  of  war  or  any  ammu- 
nition on  board  of  her.'    Then  there  was  a  seaman  or  the  name  of  Porter,  who  '  deposes- 
that  the  vessel  had  no  stowage  room  for  cargo.    She  was  not  fitted  as  merchant  vessels 
usually  are.    She  had  a  magazine.    He  says,  I  believe  there  were  shell  rooms ;  was  in 
a  room  where  shells  were  stowed.    She  had  light-rooms ;  they  are  not  usual  in  merchant 
vessels.    She  had  boxes  for  shot.    She  had  two  gigs,  a  life-boat,  pinnace  and  dingey. 
I  took  her  to  be  a  gunboat.    We  had  a  passenger  named  Lowe  on  board.    As  far  as  I. 
conld  see,  Mr.  Lowe  had  a  little  authority  on  board ;  on  one  of  the  mess-kids  being 
broken,  I  heard  Mr.  Lowe  say  to  Captain  Duguid,  he  ought  to  take  better  care  of  the 
things.    Mr.  Lowe  has  given  me  different  orders,  and  tola  me  to  steer  different  courses. 
when  I  was  at  the  helm. '    Then  there  is  a  fireman  of  the  Oreto,  named  Irving,  who^ 
states,  *  I  have  served  on  board  steamships  before.    I  have  been  so  serving  six  or  seven 
years.    The  Oreto  was  not  fitted  like  steamships  I  have  been  serving  in  before ;  they 
were  merchant  ships  and  passenger  vessels.    I  did  not  see  any  cargo  on  board  the  Oreto. 
There  were  shot  and  shell  boxes,  and  a  place  which  the  crew  called  a  magazine.    I 
know  a  flag  they  call  the  confederate  flag.    I  saw  one  on  board  the  Oreto ;  1  saw  it  on. 
the  quarter-deck  before  we  came  in  here ;  I  saw  it  among  the  other  flags.    There  was 
an  American  and  a  French  flag.'    Then  he  gives  evidence  with  reference  to  the  passen- 
ger named  Lowe.    Then  there  was  evidence  given  on  the  other  side  hj  Captain  Duguid, 
who  denied  some  conversations  which  had  been  imputed  to  him.    Then  there  is  some 
evidence  as  td  some  shells  having  been  put  on  boaid  and  taken  from  on  board ;  but  I: 
cannot  occupy  your  lordships'  time  by  reading  through  the  examinations.    There  is  a. 
great  deal  of  evidence  about  putting  on  board  some  olocks.    Then  the  ^vitness  says : 
'The  strapping  of  the  blocks  now  alone  remains  to  be  considered.    While  the  vessel' 
lay  at  Cocluane's  anchorage,  straps  were  put  on  some  blocks  which  had  been  brought 
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.  in  her  firom  England.    The  blocks  so  strapped  micht  be  used  as  gnn-tackle  blocks,  but 
blocks  so  strapped  might  also  be  osed  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  merchant  ship/ 
What  nroof  is  there,  then,  that  they  were  to  be  used   as  gmi  tackle  1     1.  It  is 
contended,  because  they  were  named  gan-tackle  blocks  in  an  entry  in  the  ship's  log- 
book, and  were  so  called  by  some  of  tne  crew ;  2.  Because  there  were  more  of  them 
than  could  be  required  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  ship  as  luff-tackle  or  watch-tackle; 
and  then  it  is  argued,  if  the  blocks  were  intended  as  gun-tackle  blocks,  the  Oreto  hav- 
ing been  constructed  as  a  war  yessel,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  intended  for 
her  equipment.    The  other  side,  in  reply,  contend,  1.  That  as  the  tackle  might  be  used 
for  either  of  the  purposes  before  mentioned,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  mate  in  his 
entry  in  the  log-book,  or  some  of  the  crew  not  knowing  for  what  they  were  reaUy 
intended,  choosing  to  call  them  gun-tackle  blocks,  is  no  proof  whatever  tiiat  the  ownen 
of  the  vessel  intended  to  use  them  as  such ;  2.  That  the  evidence  of  Captains  Parke, 
Eaisbeck,  Raters,  and  Eustace,  all  master  mariners  and  men  of  much  experience,  has 
proved  that  the  number  of  blocks  on  board  the  Oreto  is  not  at  all  greater  than  would 
bei  required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  ship,  especially  as  she  is  a  new  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  a  greater  nuniber  of  spare  blocks  is  usually  provided  than  is  to  be  found 
in  vessels  that  have  been  in  use.    That  Captain  Duguid  unequivocally  states  in  his 
evidence  that  the  blocks  were  solely  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the.  vessel,  and  were  never 
intended  to  be  used  as  gun-tackle  blocks.    That  he  never  ordered  them  to  be  strapped 
as  such,  or  heard  them  called  so  until  he  heard  the  evidence  given  in  court."    Then  he 

foes  on  to  say,  "  Comparing,  then,  the  evidence  on  tJie  one  side  with  that  on  the  other, 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  mere  fotct  of  blocks  which  might  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses being  called  gun-tackle  blocks  by  persons  who  did  not  know  for  what  purpose 
they  were  mtended,  is  not  proof  that  they  were  intended  to  be  used  as  gun-tackle 
blocks.  I  think  that  as  the  fact  of  there  being  more  blocks  on  board  the  Oreto  than 
were  required  for  her  use,  is  a  matter  of  professional  opinion ;  and  as  the  opinion  of 
several  master  mariners,  quite  competent  to  form  a  correct  one,  has  been  given  in  evi- 
dence, that  there  were  not  more  blocks  on  board  the  vessel  than  might  be  required  far 
ordinary  use,  I  ought  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  valid  and  producible  reason  for  00 
doing,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  one  party  in  preference  to  that  of  the  other.  The  oonae- 
ouence  of  which  is  that  the  fact  of  there  being  more  blocks  than  coidd  be  required  for 
xLe  ordinary  use  of  the  vessel  is  not  sufficiently  proved."  So  that  I  understand  tlie 
learned  Judge  to  have  decided  that  the^tting  or  those  blocks  on  board,  unless  they 
were  gun-tackle  blocks,  was  not  a  sufficient  equipment  witiiin  the  statute. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Bead  on. 

Mr.  Melush.  ^^  Lastly,  I  see  no  evidence  to  invalidate  the  direct  and  positive 
testimony  of  Captain  Duguid,  that  the  blocks  were  not  intended  to  be  used  as  gun-taokle 
blocks.  .  K  there  is  not  enough  proof  that  the  blocks  in  question  were  intended  to  be 
used  as  2un-tackle  blocks,  any  observation  as  to  the  probability,  arisine  from  the  con- 
which  i  understand  the  learned  Judge  to  mean  that  whatever  else  might  have  been 
struction  of  the  ship,  that  they  were  for  her  equipment,  becomes  unnecessaiy ;"  by 
proved,  that  is  the  only  fitting  on  board  the  Oreto  which  took  place  in  his  jurisdiction, 
which  was  confined  to  the  Bahamas.  That  whatever  else  was  proved,  it  would  not 
be  a  hostile  equipment,  and  therefore  would  not  be  within  tlie  statute.  ''If  the  evi> 
dence  pren  to  prove  that  any  act  has  been  done  here  subjecting  the  vessel  to  the 
penalties  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  it  is,  perhafis, 
superfluous  to  sav  anything  about  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  to  take  cargo  or  her 
connection  with  tne  southern  States  of  America.''  Then  he  goes  into  a  further  part  of 
the  case  to  in(^uire  whether  the  ship  itself  was  a  ship  of  war;  but  his  first  ground,  as 
1  understand  it,  is,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  equipment  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  court,  because  the  only  equipment  that  took  place  was  putting  on  board  those 
blocks,  and  those  were  not  gun-tackle  blocks.  He  says,  "  Pemaps  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  consider  anything  more."  But  he  does  go  on  to  consider  it,  and  says, "  I  will, 
however,  observe,  that  although  the  ship  may  not  be  calculated  to  carry  the  ordinary 
bulky  cargo  of  merchant  vessels,  yet  there  are  certain  kinds  of  cargo  of  which  she  might 
carry  a  considerable  quantity.  For  example,  there  were  some  hundreds  of  boxes  of 
shells  put  on  board  of^her,  and  those  were  stowed  in  a  compartment  called  the  shell- 
room.  There  yet  remained  what  is  called  the  magazine,  the  light-rooms,  and  other 
places,  besides  the  cabin.  Into  these  a  very  large  number  of  muskets.  saberSy 
pistols,  and  other  warlike  stores  and  ammunition  might  be  stowed;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  fast  vessel  of  this  description  might  be  used  for  what  is  called 
'runnlne  the  blockade^'  an  employment  whicn,  however  improper  in  itself  would  not 
subject  the  vessel  to  forfeiture  here."  He  goes  on  to  say  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
*  vessel  was  intended  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities ;  that  she  might  only  have  been 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  blockade,  which  would  not  subject  her  to 
forfeiture  under  the  enlistment  act.  But  he  says,  as  I  understand  him,  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prove  an  equipment  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vioe-admiralty  ooar^ 
the  putting  of  guns  on  board  or  things  to  be  used  for  those  guns. 

Mr.  Baron  Channszx.  What  was  the  decision  f 
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Mr.  MEIJJ8H.  The  ship  was  let  go ;  she  went  to  a  confederate  port,  and  goes  now  on 
the  seas  under  the  name  of  the  Florida. 

Mr.  Bakon  Pioott.  Who  was  the  judge? 

Mr.  Melulsh.  His  honor  John  Campl^  Lees,  Judge  of  ihe  Tice-admiralty  court  of 
the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Attorket  Gsnbral.  It  now  hecomes  my  duty  to  address  your  lordships  on 
hehalf  of  the  Crown,  and  certainly  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  importance  of 
thia  case  has  not  been  exaggerated  by  my  learned  fHends  on  the  other  side.  They  have 
most  Justly  and  properly  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  of  your  lordships'  time 
in  opening  their  case,  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  my  duty  also  to  trespass  at  some  length 
upon  your  lordships'  time.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  quite  at  the  same 
length  as  those  who  have  preceded  me,  but  I  am  sure  that  at  whatever  length  it  maj 
be  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  your  lordships,  I  shall  meet  with  your  lordships'  indul- 
gence. 

I  will  first  take  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  state  to 
TOUT  lordships  what  I  have  ]^ut  down  as  the  different  heads  of  that  argument.  First, 
he  says,  audi  cannot  but  think  that  there  were  traces  of  conscious  weakness  in  his 
mode  qf  arranging  the  argument,  that  the  probable  object  of  the  statute  is  to  be  deter- 
mined a  priori  by  the  rules  of  international  law.  Usually,  my  lords,  we  approach  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  a  statute  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  lan^age  and 
of  its  provisions.  If  there  were  a  desire  to  warp  the  minds  of  a  court  and  to  withdraw  the 
mindsof  the  Judses  from  the  language  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  I  could  imagine 
no  better  method  of  conducting  the  argument  than,  in  the  first  instance,  to  enter  into 
able  and  ingenious  a  priori  disquisitions  as  to  what  may  be  the  probable  object  of  a 
statute  of  that  description,  to  refer  to  |some  other  test  than  the  ordinary  test  of  legal 
oonstruction,  and  then  to  go  into  its  history ;  for  that  was  my  learned  friend's  next 
point,  after  laying  down  the  probable  object ;  secondlv,  he  says,  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  legislation  on  the  subject  confirms  this  view.  And  when  speaking  of 
the  history  of  that  legislation,  my  learned  friend  also  took  a  very  unusually  wide  and 
discursive  scope  of  argument.  It  is  not  very  common,  I  think,  in  courts  of  law  to  hear 
Parliamentary  debates  ransacked,  and  the  speeches  of  this  and  that  statesman  addressed 
to  a  deliberative  assembly  either  when  a  bill  was  introduced  or  under  discussion  at 
other  times  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  rules  ajmoriy  as  to  what  were 
the  oljects  of  the  statute,  and  to  wnat  rules  of  interpretation  it  is  to  be  squared  and 
accommodated ;  that  also  was  a  course  and  order  of  amiment  to  my  mind  stronely 
indicative  of  conscious  weakness.  But  then  my  learned  friend  came,  thirdly,  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  itself.  Tour  lordships  will,  of  course,  hear  from  me  in  due 
time  of  the  many  different  interpretations  of  that  statute,  which  upon  this  and  upon 
the  former  occasion  the  counsel  lor  the  claimants  have  advanced.  At  present  I  confine 
myself  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  result  of  Sir  Hagh  Caims's  argoment  upon  that 
point.  According  to  him,  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  rightly  interpreted,  confirm  the 
view  which  he  has  advanced ;  they  do  not  reach  any  case  of  a  ship  built  within  the 
realm  for  whatever  purpose,  .with  whatever  intent,  if  her  equipments,  so  far  as  they  are 
completed  or  are  meant  to  be  completed  within  the  realm,  are  andpiUs  twtu,  and  not  of 
a  distinctively  warlike  character.  That  I  understand  to  be  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns't  proposition  on  the  construction  of  the  statute.  Then  his  fourth  proposition 
was  with  reference  to  authority.  He  reviewed  the  authorities  in  America,  which  he 
considered  to  go  to  the  same  point,  and  he  referred  to  the  absence  of  autnorities  in 
England  as  negatively  tending  the  same  way.  Then  he  justified  the  ruling  of  the 
lord  chief  baron,  and  of  course  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Now  I  proj^e,  my  lords,  to  meet  that  argument,  and  necessarily,  In  order  to  do  it  as 
I  should  desire,  I  must  follow  the  order  in  which  it  was  presented,  though  I  have 
already  told  vour  lordships  I  do  not  think  it  the  le^timate  order  in  which  to  examine 
a  question  oi:  this  description ;  for  I  apprehend,  if  within  the  four  comers  of  the  statute 
you  get  the  means  of  a  proper  interpretation,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  those 
extraneous  matters  on  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  endeavored  to  base 
the  whole  or  a  main  part  of  his  argument.  Still,  my  lord,  as  I  must  not  assume  that  within 
the  four  comers  of  the  statute  there  may  not  be  that  which  introduces  all  or  some  part 
of  those  considerations,  and  as  I  know  I  have  to  deal  with  an  antagonist  of  the  utmost 
ability,  whose  ability  was  never  perhaps  more  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
than  on  this  occasion,  I,  of  course,  will  i>ay  that  deference  to  his  argument  which  is 
due  to  it,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  follow  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  stated. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  did  that  of  which  I,  of  course,  cannot  for  a  moment  com- 
plain. He  referred  to  lan^age  which  I  myself  had  used  in  moving  for  this  rule,  as 
expressing  at  that  time  what  had  occurred  to  me  as  the  purpose  and  object  of  the 
statute.  I  will  not  read  to  your  lordships  all  the  passage  which  he  read  from  the  print 
of  my  speech,  which  is  at  pages  52  and  53  of  that  print ;  one  part  will  be  enough  for 
the  purpose  I  have  in  view.  I  said,  "  It  is  plain  that  the  object  was  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  this  country,  and  to  enforce  it  against  the  subjects  of  this  country  in 
matterB  m  which  the  neglect  of  it  by  those  subjects,  or  the  violation  of  it  here  by 
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foreign  belligerent  f^yernments,  was  thought  calculated  to  lead  to  a  position  as  reeBrds 
foreign  nations  which  would  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.''  Tour 
lordships  will  perceive  I  refer  there  to  the  language  of  the  preamble,  and  found  my 
view  of  the  language  of  the  preamble  upon  that  which  is  witnin  the  statute  itselfl  My 
learned  friend  did  not,  as  I  understand  him,  quarrel  materially  with  that  statement 
but  he  interpreted  it  in  a  manner  which  I  find  no  foundation  for  in  the  statement 
itself,  and  which  certainly  I  must  respectfully  dissent  from,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  argument  which  ne  intended  to  advance  ^ipon  that  first  branch  of 
his  case.  He  said  in  substance,  It  means  therefore  this,  that  the  object  was  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  international  duties ;  then  he  went  on  to  say,  that  therefore  inter- 
national rules  would  be  found  to  be,  probably,  the  key  to  our  municipal  legislation  on 
this  subject,  and  to  prescribe  its  limits.  Not  only,  my  lords,  is  no  such  doctrine  to  be 
found  in  the  passage  my  learned  friend  has  cited  from  my  speech  in  this  court,  but  it 
is  a  doctrine  against  which  I  have  had  occasion  most  strongly  to  protest  in  a  speech 
which  I  made  elsewhere ;  and  though  I  feel  deeply  the  honor  paid  to  me  in  referring  to 
anything  which  has  fallen  from  me  elsewhere,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
have  been  better  and  somewhat  more  consonant  with  the  usual  way  in  which  cases  of 
this  kind  are  discussed,  if  anything  said  to  a  totally  different  assembly  and  for  a 
totally  different  purpose  by  me,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  not  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  this  argument ;  but  since  it  has  been  re&rred  to,  and  since  it  has 
been  imputed  to  me,  if  not  here,  certainly  elsewhere,  that  there  was  some 
inconsistency  between  what  I  said  in  March  and  the  duty  I  am  discharging 
now,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  there  was  no  such  inconsistency,  and  that  anv 
one  who  endeavored  with  any  degree  of  care  to  understand  the  words  which 
I  addressed  to  that  other  assembly,  (I  acknowledge  I  was  not  worthy  that  such  care 
should  be  bestowed  on  my  words,  but  those  who  refer  to  them  ought  to  endeavor  to 
understand  them,)  any  one  who  did  endeavor  to  read  those  words,  feebly  spoken  as 
they  might  be  in  defense  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  my  country,  in  another  place, 
would  see  that  the  whole  argument  of  that  speech  was  to  establish  the  directly  con- 
tradictory proposition  to  that  of  my  learned  mend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  say  that  the  forei^  enlistment  act  was  a  mere  matter  of  municipal  law ;  that  it 
was  not  the  exponent  and  expression  of  any  antecedent  intematioual  obligations  which 
we  owed  to  any  other  foreign  government ;  that  a  foreign  government  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  us  the  enforcement  of  that  act,  but  only  as  a  municipal  act,* and  not  upon 
international  principles ;  and  that  the  same  authority  which  enacted  it  might,  if  it  was 
thought  wise  and  fit,  abolish  and  repeal  it,  and  that  no  foreign  jo^ovemment  whatever 
would  have  a  ri^ht  to  complain  if  it  did ;  that  what  the  foreign  enlistment  act  prohibited 
was  not,  according  to  antecedent  rules  of  international  law,  a  subject  of  complaint  as 
between  government  and  government  recognized  by  those  es^blished  rules,  however 
likely  it  might  be  to  become  a  subject  of  complaint  owing  to  the  varying  circumstances 
of  political  affairs  in  different  countries.  That  ini|;ht  be  a  right  or  a  wrong  proposition. 
I  shall  show  your  lordships,  from  authorities  which  I  shall  cite,  that  that  was  a  true 
an'd  correct  proposition,  according  to  some  of  the  best  American  writers,  and  according 
to  decisions  in  their  courts ;  but  certeinly  that  is  a  propdsition  diametrically  contrary 
to  the  frmdamental  proposition  of  my  learned  friend's  argument,  who  says  you  iae  to 
square  the  interpretation  of  this  statute  by  what  he  assumes  to  have  been  the  prior 
obligations  of  this  country  to  foreign  belligerent  powers.  I  say  there  were  no  such 
obligations,  and  that  it  is  a  total  misinterpretation  of  international  law  to  say  that 
there  was  any  state  in  the  world  which,  according  to  the  settled  and  established  i>iin- 
ciples  of  international  law,  could  have  required  this  country  to  i)rohibit  those  things 
wnich  were  prohibited  by  that  statute.  I  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  that,  but  certain)^ 
I  am  not  inconsistent.  I  may  also  say  here,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  obliged  to 
advert  again  to  a  subject  to  wnich  I  advert  at  all  unwillingly,  that  any  one  who  reads 
my  speech  will  find  that  in  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  stated  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  that  the  Alabama  had  offended  against  this  act  of  Parliament, 
and  should  and  would  have  been  detained  had  she  not  prematurely  escaped.  And 
further,  there  was  that  which  might  be  exceedingly  supemuons,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
purpose;  there  was  a  statement  of  opinion  which  the  speaker  at  all  events  entertained 
of  the  conduct  of  |ho8o  merchants  who  made  themselves  parties  to  such  acts  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  their  own  country^  calculated,  if  not  to  involve  Uie  British  government 
in  hostile  relations,  at  least  to  disturb  tiie  amicable  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  other  powers.  Therefore  I  am  not  doing  that  which  I  hope  no  man  in  my  position 
ever  would  do — endeavoring  to  obtain  a  decree  of  forfeiture  against  a  subject  upon 

grounds  of  law  which  are  not  honestly  and  sincerely  believed  to  be  just  and  sufficient 
y  the  government  bringing  forward  those  grounds.  Most  fallible  those  who  entertain 
that  opinion  may  be — your  lordships  are  the  judges  of  that.  The  question  is  one 
undoubtedly  very  far  from  being  free  from  difficulty,  of  which  we  are  well  aware;  but 
most  assuredly  we  have  not  been  guilty — I  have  not  been  guilty  in  the  i)osition  in 
which  I  stand,  nor  was  my  predecessor— of  an  act  so  unworthy,  I  venture  to  say,  of  the 
office  we  fill,  as  to  bring  forward  a  case  of  this  description,  except  on  grounois  which 
^e  ourselves  believed  to  be  sufflcient. 
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Now,  my  lords,  I  will  go  to  an  examination  of  those  rales  of  international  law  which 
my  learned  friend  proposed  to  nse  as  a  gnide  to  the  interpretation  of  this  statnte. 
Certainly  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  they  lead  ns  a  yery  small  way,  if  at  aU,  for  that 
pnrpose.  He  said  we  may  disembarrass  the  case  of  the  rules  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  governments,  looking  to  those  which  are  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  neutral  sub- 
jects in  war.  You  were  referred  to  well-known  doctrines  laid  down,  not  always  in 
identical  terms,  by  different  international  writers,  as  to  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  a 
nentral  state  during  a  war  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  contraband  articles  with  either  or 
both  of  the  belligerents ;  that,  he  said,  was  one  principle ;  that  there  was  such  a  right ; 
that  ships  are  like  other  thinss  contraband  of  war,  and  that  the  general  right  to  carry 
on  a  trade  in  those  things,  subject  to  the  conflicting  right  of  the  belligerent  to  take  and 
intercept  them,  was  settied  by  international  writers.  I  understand  that  he  meant  to 
say  we  must  approach  the  interpretation  of  this  statnte  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  was 
probably  not  intended  to  interfere  with  that  right.  Then,  he  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  second  rule,  namely,  the  rule  which  provides  for  the  inviolability  of  the 
neutral  territory  by  any  proximate  or  immediate  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent, 
or  of  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  state  instigated  by  a  belligerent.  He  illustrate  that 
by  very  well-known  authorities  and  well-settled  principles,  mentioning  the  case  of  the 
Twee  Gebroeders  in  3  Robinson;  namely,  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  for  two 
cruisers  to  engage  each  other  in  neutral  waters ;  that  it  would  be  equally  wrong  when 
an  action  was  commenced  beyond  neutral  waters  to  prosecute  it  by  chasing  into  neutral 
waters ;  that  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  lie  in  wait  and  commence  operations  from 
neutral  waters ;  and  therefore  tluit  inviolability  of  the  neutral  territory  from  immediate 
or  proximate  acts  of  war  was  the  second  principle :  and  the  corollary  drawn  from  that 
was,  that  certain  rules  might  be  expected  to  be  laid  down  as  applicable  to  ships  of  this 
kind.  In  passing,  I  ^11  just  observe,  that  my  learned  friend,  when  he  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  Tw%e  GeDroeders,  and  mentioned  those  examples  of  possibfe  violations  of  neu- 
tral territory  by  belligerents,  expressed  some  surprise  at  an  observation  made  by  me 
in  the  course  or  moving  for  tins  rule,  viz,  that  I  md  not  imagine  it  had  occurred  to  any 
person  that  the  prevention  of  a  hostile  collision  in  British  waters  between  two  ships, 
which  two  belli^rerents  might  be  at  the  same  time  fitting  out  in  either  the  same  port  or 
in  two  neighboring  British  ports,  was  one  of  the  mischie&  that  the  statute  was  intended 
to  gnard  against:  and  my  learned  friend  thought  I  had  overlooked  the  authorities  he 
refers  to.  Indeea,  my  lords,  I  not  only  did  not  overlook  those  authorities,  but  it  was 
the  very  recollection  of  that  doctrine  which  prompted  the  observation  I  then  made  to 
the  court.  International  law  x>erfectly  well  settles  that  rule;  and  if  any  belligerent 
power  should  violate  the  nentral  territory,  international  law  provides  a  remedy,  and 
the  belligerent  would,  by  the  force  of  the  msult<ed  neutral,  be  compelled  to  make  resti- 
tution and  adequate  reparation ;  and  those  rights  being  perfectly  established,  and 
being  enforced,  according  to  international  law,  with  the  nighest  and  most  sufficient 
sanctions,  the  sanctions  of  war  and  reprisals  against  the  offending  belligerent  power, 
it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  prevent  that  which  was  really 
sufficiently  guarded  against  by  the  existing  international  law.  And  I  repeat,  my  lords, 
hut  with  profound  respect  to  any  one  who  may  be  under  a  different  impression,  that 
though  I  have  endeavored  to  refer  to  all  the  authorities  I  could  meet  with,  both  as  to 
the  history  of  this  statute  and  of  the  American  statute,  I  have  never  anywhere  met 
with  any  suggestion,  till  the  summing  up  in  this  case,  that  one  of  the  things  particularly 
meant  to  be  provided  against  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  either  here  or  in  the  United 
States,  was  such  a  violation  of  neutral  territory  as  that  which  I  have  been  just  describ- 
ing; and  I  think  it  very  plain  that,  this  rule  being  well  established,  those  very  things 
which  the  foreign  enlistment  acts  do,  upon  any  interpretation  which  may  be  put  upon 
them,  prohibit,  would  be  done,  if  they  were  done  at  all,  consistently  with  an  adherence 
to  that  vie  of  international  law.  It  never,  of  course,  would  be  supposed  by  any  bellig- 
erent that  If  he  might  build  shins,  if  he  might  buy  ships,  if  he  might  equip  ships  within 
the  neutral  territory,  he  was,  tnerefore,  to  be  at  liberty  to  use  them  hostilely  within 
the  same  territory.  Certainly  the  case  was  not  one  which  was  left  unprovided  for  by 
international  law,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  anywhere  the  least 
trace  of  an  idea  that  to  meet  such  an  evil  as  that  specifically,  not  to  say  singly  or 
mainly,  legislation  was  necessary.  Now,  my  learned  friend  having  referred  to  those 
two  rules  of  international  law,  proceeded  to  deduce  from  them  his  own  corollary ;  and 
in  order  to  do  him  justice^  perhaps,  it  might  be  as  well  that  I  should  refer  to  what  he 
^said  upon  that  point  in  his  own  language.  It  is  at  pages  79  and  80*  of  this  report.  He 
said :  "  What  would  be  the  conclusion  which  we  naturally  should  draw  from  these  rules 
as  to  the  course  which  municipal  legislation  might  be  expected  to  take  f '  Then,  after 
speaking  of  the  definition  of  the  line  outside  the  dominions  of  a  state,  and  of  the  three- 
mile  rule,  he  proceeds :  "  Then  we  find  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law, 
it  is  allowable  to  a  neutral  state,  and  to  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state,  to  carry  and  to 
deliver  outside  that  line,  or  inside  it,  any  of  those  articles  which  are  called  contraband 
of  war,  guns,  ammunition,  ships,  or  any  other  article  which  may  be  supposed.    Inter- 
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national  law  also  holds  that  you  might  bring  a  ship  to  the  ontside  of  that  boandat^ 
wherever  it  is  drawn;  that  you  miffht  oarry  from  the  neutral  state  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  warlike  supplies  of  every  Kind,  and  deliver  them  into  the  ship  outside  the 
boundary,  subject  to  the  right  of  capture ;  the  other  belligerent,  if  so  disposed  and  so 
able,  might  intercept  the  supplies,  might  capture  the  ship,  and  might  seize  the  articles 
as  contraband ;  but  subject  to  that,  the  act  might  be  done  without  any  offense  against 
the  principles  of  international  law.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  intemation^  law 
says  yon  must  not  originate  on  the  neutral  territory  an^r  proximate  act  of  war ;  you 
must  Dot  issue  out  of  the  neutral  territory  with  a  ship  which  shall  be  prepared  to  com- 
mit hostilities.''  And  a  little  afterward,  at  page  82,*  he  goes  on  to  say:  '*The  bellig- 
erent would  say  to  the  neutral  power, '  Now  we  must  have  an  understanding  about 
this ;  you  say  that  your  neutral  territoiy  is  to  be  inviolate,  I  agree  to  that.  I  nave  no 
right  to  go  inside  your  territory  and  cut  out  a  ship  which  I  see  arming  and  preparing 
there  to  commit  hostilities.  I  cannot  violate  your  territory.  If  I  went  mto  one  of  your 
harbors  to  do  that  you  would  object  to  it,  and  would  prevent  it,  and,  in  an  international 
point  of  view,  I  could  not  claim  a  right  to  do  it.'  But  then  the  belligerent  would  say: 
z  on  on  your  part  must  take  care  that  what  passes  out  of  ;^our  territory  shall  x^ass  out 
in  such  a  state  as  that  I  shall  have  a  fair  chance  of  capturing  or  dealing  (if  I  am  enti- 
tled to  capture  or  to  deal  with  it)  with  that  which  comes  ontside  your  territory  without 
its  having  occupied  itself  within  your  territory  by  preparing  itself  for  aggression  upon 
me,  so  that  when  it  comes  out  of  your  territory  it  shall  not  come  out  as  a  ship  which  I 
have  to  cope  with  as  a  ship  of  war,  but  as  an  article  of  property  which  might,  if  it 
could  escape  my  watchful  care,  find  its  way  into  the  port  or  line  possession  of  another 
belligerent,  but  as  to  which  I,  in  my  turn,  have  a  right  to  the  chance  of  capturing  it 
'and  taking  it  before  it  could  commence  hostilities  against  me.'  That  would  oe  a  very 
natural  course  for  a  belligerent  to  take,  and  very  natural  language  for  a  belligerent  to 
hold,  and  it  is  language,  the  sense  and  wisdom  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  I  should  say,  a  priori,  that  what  we  should  expect  to  be  the  course 
of  municipal  le^lation  upon  the  subject  would  be  some  legislation  which  would  guard 
against  that  evil  which  I  nave  endeavored  to  point  out,  and  which,  by  way  of  restraint 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  would  prevent  its  subjects  doing  tnat  of  which, 
in  the  language  that  I  have  endeavored  to  convey,  the  belligerent  might  compUdn." 
Now,  my  lords,  that  is  extremely  ingenious,  but  absolnteh^  without  foundation  on 
the  principles  of  international  law.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  perfectly  true  the  belligerent 
would  practically  complain  whenever  he  was  suffering  danger  or  damage  firom  opera- 
tions of  that  kind  against  which  the  foreign  enlistment  act  is  directed  if  they  were 
carried  on  under  the  observation  of  the  government  openly  in  a  neutral  country.  But 
as  to  those  fine  distinctions  about  the  boundary  line,  and  about  its  not  being  permis- 
sible by  international  law  to  carry  a  ship  up  to  the  boundary  line  fh>m  the  neutral 
territory  in  such  a  state  that  the  moment  she  crosses  it  she  may  be  in  a  condition  to 
commit  hostilities;  as  to  the  chance  of  capturing  it  or  dealing  with  it;  and  the  right 
which  the  other  belligerent  has  to  require  that  tiie  neutral  should  send  the  ship  over 
the  line  in  such  a  state  that  die  may  be  captured  or  dealt  with  without  being  able  to 
defend  herself;  it  is  purely  an  imagination  of  my  learned  friend's  mind.  I  understand 
why  his  imagination  took  that  direction^  because  he  wanted  to  invent  a  rule  of  inter- 
national law  to  square  with  his  theory  of  the  act,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  some  practical  arguments  against  his  general  conclusion.  But  I  have  a  very 
short  answer  to  that,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  as  plainly  Justifiable  (putting  municipal 
law  aside)  by  international  law  to  deliver  a  contraband  article,  or  a  congeries  of  con- 
traband articles,  in  the  neutral  territory  itself,  within  the  neutral  watero,  as  it  is  on 
any  paH  of  the  line  outside.  And  not  only  do  I  say  that  as  a  general  proposition,  but 
I  am  able  to  illustrate  it  with  regard  to  this  particular  matter  of  an  anned  ship.  My 
lords,  the  American  authorities  that  your  lordships  will  hear  of.  if  you.have  not  heard 
of  them  already,  and  other  authorities,  too,  all  say  that,  municipal  legislation  apart,  a 
ship  completely  armed  and  equipped  may  be  sold  within  the  neutral  territory,  and  that 
the  belligerent  has  no  right  by  any  settled  rule  or  principle  of  international  law  to 
complain  of  it.  For  the  purpose  of  this  distinction  of  my  teamed  Mend,  what  differ- 
ence in  the  world  is  there  oetween  a  ship  constructed  here  and  a  ship  sold  here  f  Why, 
suppose  a  ship  ready-made,  made  merely  as  a  mercantile  speculation  by  the  builder, 
that,  I  believe,  is  a  case  not  touched  in  any  way  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act ;  whether 
it  be  or  not  is  not  the  present  question.  But  putting  the  foreign  enlistment  act  and 
mtmicipal  legislation  out  of  the  question,  if  this  rule  of  international  law  which  my' 
learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  invented  for  the  purpose  of  his  argrument  in  order  to 
make  the  two  things  fit  toj^ether  existed,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  no  ship  ready  armed 
and  equipped  could  be  delivered  within  the  neutral  waters  so  that  she  might  pass  out 
rethdy  for  action  if  she  met  the  enemy  on  the  sea  without  giving  a  right  of  reclamation 
to  the  foreip^  government.  Is  that  the  doctrine  of  American  wriSsrs  f  I  will  refer 
your  lordships  to  a  short  passage  in  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  New 
York,  first  edition,  page  312,  in  which  he  treats  the  proposition  as  one  only  to  be 
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spoken  of  with  contempt.  He  is  there  speaking  of  a  eontroTetsy  between  two  Italian 
Jurists,  Lampredi  and  (MUani.  One  of  them,  Lunpredi,  he  regaitLs  as  a  person  of  seme 
reputation  and  leaminff,  while  Gidiani,  the  other,  is  a  person  whom  he  thinks  Tery 
lightly  of  indeed.  I  belieTe  we  find  this  very  point  tondied  there:  ^'LamiNredi  then 
proceeds  to  consider  an  idle  question  raised  by  ualiani,  'whether  the  conventional  law 
of  nations  interdictinff  the  trade  with  the  enemy  in  articles  contraband  of  war 
extends  to  the  sale  of  the  same  articles  within  the  neatral  territory  f  Galiani  pretends 
that  it  does ;  and  that  a  ship,  for  example,  bnilt  and  anned  for  war  in  a  neatral  port 
oaonot  be  there  lawfully  sold  to  a  belligeront.  Lampredi  takes  a  great  deal  of  supers 
flnons  pains  to  fortifV,  both  by  reason  and  an  appeal  to  the  antiiori^  of  treaties  and  of 
preceding  pabUo  jnrwts,  his  own  opinion  that  tiie  trsoisportation  to  the  enemy  of  con- 
traband articles  alone  is  prohibited;  bnt  that  the  sale  of  such  articles  within  the 
territory  of  the  neatral  country  is  perfectiy  lawftd;  he  admits  that  there  may  be 
instances  where  neutral  nations,  from  a  pmdent  desire  of  avoiding  any  collision  with 
powerful  belligerents,  may  have  prohibited  the  trade  in  contraband  of  war  within  the 
territory ;  but  he  asserts  that  Venice  was  the  only  example,  during  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  a  neutral  state  absolutely  prohibiting  such  a  traffic.  Naples 
only  prohibiting  the  building,  for  sale,  of  vessels  of  war.  and  me  exportation  of  other 
«ontniband  articles ;  while  Tuscany  permitted  her  subjects  to  continue  their  accus- 
tomed trade  in  sneh  articles  both  within  ^e  territory  and  for  exportation,  subject,  in 
the  latter  case,  to  the  b^igerent  right  of  seizing  contraband  goods  going  for  the 
enemy's  use." 

Now,  my  lords,  nobody  can  read  that  passage  without  seeing  very  plainly  what 
Wheaton's  view  of  this  distinction  would  be.  it  is  quite  plain  that  it  can  make  no 
difference  whatever  for  the  puipose  of  the  distinction  whel^er  a  ship  ready  made  is  sold 
or  whether  she  is  manufiictared  and  delivered  under  an  order.  So  nir  as  that  goes,  and 
before  we  come  to  the  foreign  enlistment  act  and  its  constmotion,  I  entirely  subscribe 
to  something  which  fell  from  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  at  the  trial,  that  it  could 
make  no  difference  whether  there  was  a  sale  of  a  thing  ready  made  without  a  previous 
contract  or  a  delivery  under  a  contract.  No  doubt  u  no  legislation  made  a  difference 
there  would  be  none.  And  most  assuredly,  as  fur  as  the  right  of  foreign  belligerent 
oountries  to  complain  is  concerned,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  they  cannot  complain  of 
a  ship  ready  armed  and  equipped  being  s^d  and  delivered  in  a  neulral  port,  and  crossing 
the  frontier  water  ready  immediately  to  engage  with  any  ship  she  may  meet,  of  course 
I  do  not  mean  going  In  pursuit,  becanse  that  fiahlls  under  another  consideration ;  if,  I 
say,  foreign  bemgerent  conntries  could  not  complain  of  that,  nether  coold  they  com- 
plain because  the  ship  is  constructed  under  circumstances  like  those  which  we  have 
been  considering,  and  crosses  in  a  condition  to  reslBt  any  attempt  to  make  a  capture  of 
her.  But  the  tiuth  is  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  my  learned  friend's 
premises  on  this  part  of  the  case  and  his  conolnsion.  His  two  rules  of  international 
law,  properly  understood,  are  quite  sound  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  condoct 
yon  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  obligation  antecedently  to  inunioipal  legislation 
npon  any  neatral  country  to  prohibit  that  part  of  the  trade  of  its  subjects  which, 
whatever  oonstraction  you  may  put  upon  this  act,  is  prohibited  by  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act. 

And  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  deep  and  most  serious  misfortane  to  this 
country,  and  to  all  other  countries  in  a  similar  position,  if  snch  a  doctrine  should  at  any 
time  receive  the  sanction  of  yoar  loidships^  authority,  because,  what  would  of  course 
be  the  immediate  conse<}uence  f  Why,  mat  whenever  ships  prepared  for  war  have 
actually  crossed  the  frontier  and  have  not  been  stopped  under  saoh  oircnmstances,  some 
color  would  be  given  to  those  demands  which  have  nitherto  heen  treated  as  extravagant, 
unreasonable,  and  utterly  without  foundation  in  the  doctrines  of  international  law,  for 
oompensation  and  reparation  for  all  the  damage  which  ships  so  crossing  the  frontier. 
fine  might  commit. 

I  pass,  mv  lords,  from  that,  and  before  I  present  my  own  view  of  the  mischief  of  the 
statute,  and  consider  what  is  the  true  connection,  as  mr  as  there  is  any,  between  ques- 
tions of  international  la#  and  that  statute,  I  think  it  will  be  convenient  that  I  should 
shortly  refer  to  his  lordship's  ruling  upon  the  corresponding  point,  because  this  arma- 
ment of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  appears  to  me  certainly  to  have  tnlit 
sapport,  which  I  am  very  iat  indeed  from  undervaluing,  which  any  argument  may  have 
that  coincides,  to  a  certain  extent,  wit^  passages  in  a  Judgment  or  charge  of  a  learned 
judge.  It  is  one  of  the  things,  my  lords,  of  which  we  respectfally  complain  in  this 
snmmin^  up  and  roling  of  the  lord  chief  baron;  that  his  lordship  has  made  arbitrary 
ASBamptions  as  to  the  connection  between  the  general  permission  of  contraband  trade 
by  international  law  and  the  construction  of  this  statute  with  respect  to  ships.  And  I 
will  ask  your  lordships  to  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  passages  of  that  charge  which 
eontain  those  assumptions.  Thero  is  one,  my  lords,  at  page  2SS,*  which  I  will  not  dwell 
apon.  It  merely  states  the  general  role  as  to  tiie  right  of  trade  in  contraband,  adopting, 
I  think  from  Chancellor  I&nt,  that  passage  to  the  effect  not  only  that  no  nation  ii 
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boTind  to  prohibit  commeroial  adyentares  in  contraband  of  war,  bnt  I  think  also  the 
one  in  which  he  uses  the  expression  open  to  criticism,  that  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  trans- 
porty  and  of  a  hostile  power  to  seize,  are  conflicting  rights.  His  lordship  refers  to  those 
authorities,  upon  which  I  make  at  present  no  observation.  But  then,  at  page  ^1,*  he 
tokes  up  the  same  subject  again,  and  after  noticing  that  the  word  "  building  "  did  not 
occur  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  which  is  of  course  a  very  important  observation,  and 
one  which  will  require  carefdl  attention  when  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  his 
lordship  proceeds  thus :  **  Surely,  if  from  Birmingham  either  state  may  get  any  quantity 
of  destructive  instruments  of  war,  and  if  from  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
gunpowder  is  made  they  can  obtain  any  quantity  of  that  destructive  material,  why 
should  they  not  ^et  ships?  Why  should  ships  alone  be  themselves  contraband  f  My 
lords,  we  tdl  entirely  agree  that  ship&  are  not  alone  contraband.  The  expression  "  con- 
traband," properly  speaking,  relates  to  that  which  by  international  law  may  be  taken 
upon  the  seas.  All  those  things  are  contraband  there ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that,  as 
mr  as  international  law  is  concerned,  there  is  no  distinction  whatever  between  ships 
and  those  other  things.  But  if  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  meant  to  use  the  word 
**  contraband"  when  he  said  **  why  should  they  not  get  ships?"  **  Why  should  ships 
alone  be  of  themselves  contraband  ?"  in  the  sense  or  "  prohibited  by  the  statute,"  (I 
suppose  that  was  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used,)  then  I  would  take  leave  to 
say,  that  is  a  matter  of  legislation ;  and  that,  as  fieur  as  we  find  that  ships  are  so,  we  are 
not  to  endeavor  to  get  out  of  it,  and  to  pare  down  and  fritter  awav  the  statute  by 
arbitrary  and  false  constructions,  because  it  ma^  seem  (though  I  think  very  good  rea- 
sons can  be  given  for  the  distinction)  that  one  kind  of  contraband  should  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  another. 

How  does  his  lordship  proceed?  " Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  state  to  yon  why  I  put  the 
question  I  did  to  the  attorney  general.  I  s&id,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  cannot 
make  a  vessel,  intending  to  seU  it  to  either  ox  the  belligerent  powers  that  require  to 
have  it,  to  that  one  which  will  give  hun  the  largest  price  for  it  ?  Is  that  unlawfrd  ? 
The  learned  attorney  general,  I  own,  rather  to  my  surprise,  declined  ^ving  an  answer 
to  a  question  which  I  thought  very  plain  and  very  clear.  You  "  (that  is  the  jury)  "  saw 
what  passed.  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  whether  there  was  anything  improper  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  (so  to  express  it)  communed  with  the  attorney  general  on  the  law, 
so  that  we  might  really  understand  each  other,  and  that  I  might  have  my  mind 
instructed,  fitted  out,  equipped,  and  furnished,  if  you  please,  by  the  contents  of  his. 
Gentlemen,  the  learned  attorney  general  declined  to  answer  that  question.  But  I  think, 
by  this  time,  having  read  to  yon  tnese  matters,"  (that  is,  the  passages  from  the  American 
books  concerning  the  general  rules  as  to  contraband  trade,)  '^  you  are  lawyers  enough 
to  answer  it  yourselves.  I  think  that  answer  ought  to  be,  'Yes,  a  man  may  make  a 
vessel.'  Nay,  more,  according  to  the  authority  I  have  just  read"  (that  was,  I  think, 
the  case  of  the  Independencia)  "  he  may  make  a  vessel  and  arm  it,  and  then  offer  it  for 
sale."  Well,  mj  lords,  I  believe  that  to  be  peifectlv  true,  provided  always  that  it  was  not 
done  with  any  intention  antecedently  to  tne  offermg  for  sale  such  as  the  statute  strikes 
at.  At  all  events,  it  is  true  by  general  intemationS  law.  Then  his  lordship  says :  '^  80 
Story  lays  down.  But  I  meant,  gentlemen,  as  I  said  then,  if  I  had  got  an  affirmative 
answer  to  that  question,  to  put  another.  K  any  man  may  build  a  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  it  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  is  minded  to  have  it,  may  he  not 
execute  an  order  for  itf  That  would  apparently  refer  to  a  vessel  not  only  built  bat 
armed.  His  lordship  goes  on  to  say :  **  Because  it  seems  to  me  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  I  may  make  a  vessel,  and  then  say  to  the  United  States :  *  I  have  got  a  capital 
vessel,  it  can  easily  be  turned  into  a  ship  of  war :  of  course  I  have  not  made  it  a  ship 
of  war  at  present ;  will  you  buy  it  ?'  if  that  is  perfectly  lawful." 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  "If  that  is  lawful?" 

Mr.  Attornet  Gbneral.  "  Surely  it  is  lawful  for  the  United  States  to  say :  '  Make 
us  a  vessel  of  such  and  such  description,  and  when  you  have  made  it  send  it  to  us..' " 
Now,  my  lords,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  iequitur  is  not  obvious  to  my  mind ; 
it  may  be  a  true  interprotation. 

Lord  Cbtev  Baron.  I  must  rather  object  to  a  critical  observation  of  anything  that 
is  not  a  direction  to  the  jury,  that  yon  have  a  right  to  complain  of.  This  is  really  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  learned  judge's  direction  to  the  Jury  used  in  this  way 
after  being  taken  down  in  no  doubt  tolerably  accurate  short-hand,  bnt  it  contains  some 
rather  considerable  mistakes  and  corrections.  Although  certainly  it  is  generally 
praiseworthy,  yet  there  are  manv  parts  of  it*which  aro  open  to  serious  objections. 
Therefore,  except  in  the  matter  of  direction  to  the  jury,  if  you  think  it  nsefbl  to  com- 
ment upon  it,  I  have  no  objection ;  but  it  is  not  usual  in  this  court  to  make  a  short-hand 
writer's  note  the  subject  of  that  species  of  commentary. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  regrot  it,  my  lord,  if  mv  duty  should  require  me  to  do 
anything  unusual,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  jury  would  naturally  receive, 
however  unintentional  on  your  lordship's  part,  impressions  from  many  of  those  passages 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 

*See  page  128. 
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Loiu>  Chdsf  Baron.  If  yoa  think  it  neoesaary,  you  can,  of  course,  do  so. 

Mr.  Attokney  Genkrai..  M^  lord,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then  l  shonld  be  very  sorry  to  stop  y^n,  because  I  believe  4t  is 
entirely  owine  to  myself,  as  presiding  in  this  court,  that  that  we  are  now  doing  is  per- 
mitted to  be  done ;  that  is,  to  tiJse  a  regular  diort-hand  writer's  note  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  times  of  those  who  preceded  me,  and  as  long  as  Lord  Wenlysdale  was  a  membw 
of  this  court,  such  a  thing  was  not  permitted.  I  think  there  is  considerable  conyenienoe 
in  the  modem  practice,  which  I  believe  we  have  adopted  from  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  better  practice  of  the  court  of  equity,  namely,  that  of  resorting  to  a  short-hand 
writer's  notes  for  the  very  words  that  were  used.  But  most  unquestionably  this  line 
of  argument  would  not  have  been  permitted  if  my  brother  Parke,  now  Lord  Wenleys- 
dale,  had  been  sitting  in  the  court.  Th^fe  are  many  reasons  wh;^  I  may  be  considered 
in  some  measure  as  having  introduced  the  practice,  and  certainly  I  do  not  mean  to 
complain  of  it,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  the  justice  of  the  case  to  resort  to  it  now. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Certainly,  with  all  respect  to  your  lordship,  I  do. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  have  referred  to  the 
short-hand  notes,  and  to  parts^of  your  lordship's  summing  up,  as  well  as  the  rest.  No 
doubt  we  shall  know  eventually,  and  of  course  we  shall  take  it  with  entire  deference, 
what  your  lordship  really  meant  by  any  passages  that  may  have  been  misnnderstooa 
in  any  quarter ;  but  the  Jury  by  those  passages  woidd  have  been  led  to  receive  impres- 
sions, and  to  suppose  themselves  to  have  oeen  instructed  in  a  certain  sense  or  the 
statute. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Pray  understand  me  as  saying  distinctly,  that  as  the  practice 
was  introduced  by  myself,  I  certainly  mean  to  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
fullest  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  for  the  advancement  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lords,  I  wi^  to  state  this.  (I  am  sure  your  lordship 
would  not  8up]K>se  the  contrary  for  a  moment.^  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  de- 
cline to  receive  from  your  lordship  any  oorrection  as  to  any  error  which  there  may  be 
in  the  report  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me 
if  there  be  any  expressions  in  the  report,  upon  which  I  speak,  which  appear  to  your 
lordships  to  be  inaccurately  stated  there,  through  those  detects  which  we  all  know  may 
creep  into  all  short-hand  notes.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  sony  to  make  an  observation 
upon  anything  of  that  kind ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  in  substance  the  passage  I  am 
about  to  read  was  what  I  heard  from  your  lordship  myself,  and  what  was  actually  said, 
namely,  that  it  follows  that  because  a  party  may  sell  a  vessel  which  it  was  said  may 
be  sold,  even  armed,  according  to  the  authority  of  Story,  so  he  may  even  execute  an 
order  given  by  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  a  similar  vessel.  And  then  follows 
this  passage:  ''Now  the  learned  counsel  certainly  addressed  themselves  very  much  to 
this  view  of  the  matter:  but  it  was  said, '  But  if  you  allow  this  you  repeal  the  statute.' 
Gentlemen.  I  tliink  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  that  statute  meant  to  provide  for  was, 
I  own,  I  tnink,  by  no  means  the  protection  of  the  belligerent  powers."  There,  my 
lords,  with  perfect  respect,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  most  folly  agree.  I  think 
that  upon  the  face  of  the  statute  it  was  perfectly  plun  that  it  was  the  peace  and  wel> 
fare  of  this  realm  that  the  statute  was  meant  to  j^rovide  for,  and  no  person  can  take 
exception  to  that.  ''  I  do  not  think  their  protection  entered  into  the  heads  of  those 
who  framed  this  statute,  otherwise  they  would  have  said, '  You  shall  not  sell  gunpowder, 
you  shall  not  sell  gnns.^" 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  We  have,  in  the  next  sentence,  ''very  heartily,"  but  "heavily" 
Is,  no  doubt,  the  co^ect  meaning. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  reading  from  the  small  book,  because  I  have  marked 
it.  "  There  are  places  that  now  and  then  explode  in  different  j)arts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  which  would  have  complained  very  heavuy  if  they  had  said, '  You  shall  not  sell 
gunpowder,  you  shall  not  sell  arms.'  Why  all  Birmingham  would  have  been  in  arms. 
But  the  object  of  this  statute  was  this."  I  have  no  doubt  what  follows  was  merely  by 
way  of  illustration.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  illustration  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  representing,  as  if  it  were  a  complete  view  of  the  object 
of  the  statute,  that  which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  a  view  only  of  some  incidental 
inconvenience  which  the  statute  might  help  to  meet.  His  lordship  says,  "  The  object 
of  the  statute  was  this :  we  will  not  have  our  ports  in  this  country  subject  to  possibly 
hostile  movements ;  you  shall  not  be  fitting  up  at  one  dock  a  vessel  equipped  and  ready, 
not  being  completely  armed,  but  ready  to  go  to  sea,  and  at  another  dock  close  by  be 
fitting  up  another  vessel,  and  equippmg  it  in  the  same  way,  which  might  come  into 
hostifo  communication  immediately,  possibly  before  they  left  the  port.  It  would  be 
very  wrong  if  they  did  so,  but  it  is  a  possibility.  Kow  and  then  it  has  happened,  and 
has  been  tne  occasion  of  this  statute.'^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  is  an  error  there,  because  it  is  quite  plain  from  the  sum- 
ming up  that  that  was  not  the  occasion  of  the  statute;  it  was  one  of  the  occasiona 
which  might  give  rise  to  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  my  lord,  that  that  was  your 
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lordship's  intention,  bat  nobody  oonld  read  the  passage,  as  I  have  already  said,  wHhoat 
being  satisfied  that  although  yonr  lordship  would  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  laying 
down  in  those  terms  yot^^  view  of  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  the  statute,  neverthe- 
less, unfortunately  it  was  so  expressed  to  the  Jury,  or  expressed  in  a  manner  amounting 
to  that,  and  it  would  certainly,  I  think,  produce  tne  impression,  even  upon  the  minds  S 
those  who  would  not  misunderstand  your  lordship  to  a  great  extent,  that  your  lordship 
thought  the  only  object  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  within  British  waters  those  acts 
which  may  be  called  direct,  or,  as  my  learned  friend  calls  them,  proximate  acts  of  hos- 
tility ;  that  such  acts  as  are  in  truth  hostile  collisions,  or  movements  leading  to  hostile 
collisions  shortly  and  at  a  slight  distance  from  our  territories,  so  that  you  may  say  the 
attack  began  within  our  waters.  But,  my  lord,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ol«erving  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  passage  which  I  have  (ead  is  a  misleading  tendency,  suggesting 
this,  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  ships  should  be  in  a  different  position  from 
other  contraband ;  and  hi  point  of  fact  his  lordsmp  must  have  been  understood  to  say, 
I  do  not  think  they  are ;  I  think  the  statute  was  only  meant  to  prevent  hostile  opera- 
tions of  ships,  or  that  which  might  lead  to  hostile  operations  of  ships  within  our 
waters,  and  to  prevent  that  species  of  breach  of  the  peace — to  prevent  that  which 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  a  violation  of  our  territory  by  hostile  operations; 
ftud  it  had  not  any  such  large  intent  and  object  as  would  justify  a  distinction  being 
made  by  legislative  enactment  between  the  position  of  ships  generally  and  the  position 
of  other  contraband. 

My  lord,  I  venture  to  think  that  this  was  an  erroneous  and  a  misleading  view  with 
respect  to  the  object  of  the  statute,  and  I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  my 
view  of  the  object  of  the  statute,  derived  mainly  from  the  language  of  the  preamble 
and  ftom  the  provisions  of  the  statute  itself.  Now  I  take  first  the  preamble,  and  I  find 
that  the  preamble  expresses  the  mischief  which  was  to  be  prevented  thus.  It  speaks 
both  of  the  '^  enlistment  or  engagement  of  his  Mtgesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  war,"  and 
of  the  equipping  and  fitting  out  and  arming  of  vessels  ''for  warlike  operations  in  or 
against  the  dominions  or  territories  of  any  foreign  prince,"  or  "  against  the  ships,  goods, 
or  merchandise  of  any  foreign  prince,"  or  his  subjects,  as  prejudicial  to"  and  tending 
"  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom."  And  I  find  that  the  statute 
follows  out  that  preamble,  in  the  second  clause,  by  prohibiting  the  enlistment  in  any 
part  of  the  world  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  without  his  Majesty's  license,  or 
on  board  any  ship  ''intended  to  be  used  for  any  warlike  purpose,"  (I  take  one  expres- 
sion, which  is  sufficient  for  me,)  "of  any  natural-bom  subject  of  the  Crown."  The 
latter  part  of  the  same  section  also  prohibite  the  hiring  or  procuring  by  any  person 
whatever,  whether  natural-bom  subject  or  not,  within  the  realm,  of  any  other  person, 
whether  a  natural-bom  subject  or  not,  to  act  as  an  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor  in  the  land  or 
sea  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  agree  to  go  to  or  embark  from  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  of  £lngland  in  order  to  be  so  employed  elsewhere. 

So  that  when  we  take  the  subject  of  enlistment,  we  find  it  is  perfectly  plain  upon  the 
fiice  of  the  statute  that  there  are  no  proximate  acte  of  war,  whether  within  our  own 
territory  or  which  could  tend  to  the  violation  of  our  territory,  which  are  alone  aimed 
at ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  net  is  thrown  as  wide  as  the  entire  world,  and  the  statute 
deals  mth  enlistments  by  natural-bom  British  subjecto  anywhere,  and  it  deals  also 
with  the  procuring  in  tiie  realm  of  any  persons  whatever  not  only  to  enlist,  but  to  a^pwe 
to  go  or  embark  mm  any  part  of  his  Msjesty's  dominions  with  the  purpose  to  engage 
themselves  or  enlist  elsewnere. 

Then,  my  lord,  the  same  act  contains  the  clauses  we  have  to  consider  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  equipment  of  vessels.  I  say,  that  upon  the  face  of  the  preamble  and  clauses 
taken  together,  a  mischief  as  large  as  words  could  describe,  is  pointed  at  as  not  suffi- 
ciently prevented  by  existing  laws,  namely,  a  danger  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  the  clauses  which  follow  prove  that  that  is  a  dan^r  which  it  is  supposed 
may  arise  ttom  acte  of  the  subjecte  of  the  Crown  not  only  within  British  territory, 
but  beyond  British  territory,  as  to  one  at  least  of  the  two  matters  with  which  the  act 
deals.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  to  circumscribe  within  any  such  narrow  limite 
as  has  been  imagined  the  general  object  and  the  general  policy  of  the  act. 

Now  let  me  state  to  your  lordships  what  I  think  is  the  just  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  act  itself,  with  aQ  such  reference  to  extrinsic  focte  of  history  as  may  be  admia- 
aible  as  to  ite  object.  I  understand  the  fact  to  be  this,  that  the  act  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  sovereign  of  this  countiy  to  take  the  measures  which 
were  or  might  be  usefril  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  to  avoid  entangle- 
mente  with  foreign  powers.  It  was  not  because  fbreign  powers  had  by  esteblished 
International  law  a  right  to  demand  it:  but  because  we  Imew,  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
that  the  demands  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  differences  which  might  arise  with  them, 
were  not  limited  by  abstract  a  priori  notions  of  absolute  right.  It  was  to  avoid  enten- 
l^emente  and  difficulties  of  that  sort  that  the  Crown  asseited  ite  unquestionable  right 
to  compel,  in  those  matters  which  this  stetute  defines,  under  penalties,  the  observance 
by  ite  own  subjecte  and  by  foreigners  within  the  realm,  of  that  neutrality  which  the 
Myvoroign  himself  desired  to  observe. 
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Andy  my  lords,  it  is  very  plain  what  sort  of  eyils  would  arise  if  these  prohibited 
things  were  aUowed  to  ao  on.  Is  it  not  in  itself  manifest  that  enlistments  of  men  and 
equipments  of  ships  within  the  realm  might  tend  to  foment  those  wars  as  to  which  the 
sovereign  was  neutral  f  And  that  they  misht  tend  by  fomenting  those  wars  to  intro- 
dnce  complications  and  difficolties  which  otnerwise  misht  not  arise  f 

In  truth,  my  lords,  experience  has  shown  with  regard  to  both  these  subject-matters, 
the  enlistments  of  men  and  arms,  and  the  equipments  of  vessels,  that  these  things  are 
liable  to  happen  when  there  are  large  bodies  or  people  within  the  state  not  so  neutrally 
disposed  as  the  sovereign,  when  feeling,  opinion,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  cause, 
leads  to  strong  sympathies  within  the  realm  on  the  part  of  nnmbei-s  of  the  subjects 
with  some  foreign  belligerent  power.    No  better  illustration  can  be  desired  than  that 
which  is  ftirnished  by  the  circumstances  under  which  our  act  passed.    Your  lordships 
all  recoUect  the  strong  sympathy  which  was  felt  within  the  realm  with  the  revolted 
Spanish  colonies.    The  idea  of  any  succor  going  from  the  realm  by  enlistments  of  men, 
or  equipments  of  vessels,  to  Spain  against  the  revolted  colonies,  was  one  from  which 
the  public  feeling  was  entirely  abhorrent.    And  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of 
thhiff  is  likely  to  happen  if  there  is  no  restraint :  while  the  sovereign  professes  neutral- 
ity the  people  may  be  acting  unneutrally,  or  large  bodies  of  people  may  be  acting  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  expose  the  country  at  large,  in  respect  of  which  the  sovereiffn 
represents  all  the  people,  to  a  suspicion  of  willfully  comuving  at  and  participating  in 
systematic,  unneutral  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  in  spite  of  the  neutrality 
which  the  state  itself  professes. 

And  this  is  likely  to  happen  with  regard  to  this  class  of  actions  in  a  manner  not 
like  the  case  of  ordinary  contraband,  as  I  will  show  you ;  and  it  ia  pointed  at  on  the 
face  of  the  statute.  If  there  be  a  war,  in  which,  though  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  professes  neutrality,  vet  a  great  number  of  the  subjects  act  in  a  manner  directly 
contrary  to  it  and  supply  a  force  by  enlistments  of  men,  (I  take  that  as  an  example,) 
by  organizing  expeditions  of  men  to  go  and  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  belligerent 
whom  they  mvor,  or,  which  is  praoticiuly  Just  as  noxious,  by  organizing  naval  equip- 
ments, it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  result  will  be  this :  a  state  of  things  will  be  pro- 
duced which  alters  the  balance  of  power  practically,  and  in  consequence  of  that  par- 
tiality of  those  subjects  of  the  neutral  state  as  between  the  two  belligerents,  somethmg 
is  done  which  throws  a  power  from  the  neutral  country  into  the  scale  of  one  of  the 
belUgerente  against  the  other,  and  which  makes  the  belligerent  who  suffers  by  it  say, 
I  oare  not  what  your  Yattel,  or  Qrotius,  or  Puffendorf  may  say;  I  find  that  I  am  prac- 
tically suffering  from  this,  and  you  call  yourself  neutral,  but  your  subjects  are  sending 
navies  and  are  sending  armies  to  take  part  against  me  in  the  war,  and  it  alters  prac- 
tleally  the  conditions  of  the  warfare.  So  that  it  is  better  worth  my  while  to  go  to  war 
with,  you  too,  and  to  have  it  out  openly,  than  allow  this  state  of  things  to  go  on. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  such  a  state  of  things  would  work 
practically  as  between  a  powerful  countj^  and  a  weak  onef  Let  me  imagine  that  we 
were  at  war  with  France,  and  all  the  private  dock-yards  in  Sweden  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  or  wherever  else  they  may  build  ships,  were  at  work 
day  and  ni^ht  to  fit  out  and  equip  vessels  of  war  for  France,  then  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  pobcy,  as  between  us  and  a  great  power  like  the  United  States,  whether  the 
evil  had  become  so  intolerable  that  it  would  be  better  to  oomplicate  ourselves  with  an 
additional  war  with  so  powerful  a  country  rather  than  to  endure  it.  But  it  miirht,  I  think, 
be  quite  conceivable  and  possible  that  we  in  that  case,  as  we,  I  think,  have  done  in  all 
similar  cases  in  the  course  of  oar  history,  might  say :  We  will  not  endure  it,  and  if  this 
goes  on,  we  will  rather  go  to  war  with  you  than  let  war  be  carried  on  practically 
a£[ainst  us  from  your  shores  under  pretense  of  neutrality.  That  we  should  do  that 
with  a  weak  power  like  Sweden,  can  any  human  being  entertain  a  doubt  f  These  are 
the  dangers  that  have  to  be  provided  asnunst.  A  belligerent  state,  under  those  ciroum- 
stances,  does  not  stop  to  examine  whetner  this-is  a  dealing  in  contraband,  whether  it 
oomes  within  the  general  rules  applicable  to  munitions  of  war— to  shot  and  muskets 
and  other  thinss,  which  are  the  subjects  of  mere  mercantile  dealings.  It  looks  broadly 
at  the  practicid  mischief  which  it  £9  suffering.  It  says,  It  is  in  substance  as  noxious 
to  me  as  if  it  were  war  carried  on  from  your  snores,  and  I  will  not  endure  it. 

The  legislature  saw  that  dan^r,  and  the  legislature  thought  it  necessary  to  guucd 
against  it.  And  if  your  lordships  will  observe,  the  language  is.  ^*  may  be  prejudioal 
to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  wel£Eire  of  this  kingdom.''  My  lords,  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  this  kingdom  would  be  endangered  even  if  such  difficulties  stopped 
short  of  war,  even  if  it  were  merely  a  distnrDance  of  friendly  relations  with  other 
countries,  even  if  there  were  the  seeds  of  future  wars  only  sown  and  animosities 
engendered.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that  as  such  occasions  might  tend 
to  produce  such  results,  the  legislature  might  most  wisely  take  out  of  the  general 
category,  in  which  it  simered  other  contraband  deftllnss  to  remain,  particular  kinds 
of  contraband  dealings  and  proceedings  not  previously  forbidden  by  any  kind  of 
international  law  whatever  on  which  anybody  could  lay  his  finger,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  when  they  proceed  to  a  certiEkin  point,  might  become  so  intolerable 
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to  the  nationB  that  emffered  from  them,  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  likely 
to  result  in  danger  to  this  kingdom.  Let  me  put  the  sort  of  case  which  might  arise, 
and  your  lordships  will  see  at  once  that  I  am  not  stating  an  imaginary  case.  Let  me 
put  the  case  of  a  naval  power  so  strong  as  to  blockade  all  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  not  a  single  ship  of  war  can  come  out  of  those  ports.  Is  it  not  a  practical  cause 
of  complaint,  that  in  the  territ.ory  of  some  neutral  power,  secure  in  her  immunity  as 
a  neutnd,  where  no  attack  could  be  made,  arsenals  should  be  established,  from  which 
ships  might  be  sent  out  ready  or  all  but  ready,  and,  whatever  may  be  tne  quibbling 
distinctions  which  legal  arguments  may  introduce,  which  will  be  ready  and  can  be 
made  ready  very  soon  by  the  most  easy  means  and  the  most  practicable  methods,  to 
take  the  sea,  clear  of  the  blockade,  and  by  possibility  ^we  cannot  say  how  £ur  this 
might  go)  multiplying  in  such  numbers  that  the  entire  advantag;e  of  the  naval 
superiority  possessed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  blockading  power  might  be  entirely 
des^x>yed  by  means  of  the  partialities  of  the  subjects  of  the  neuti*ar  state,  and  an 
asylum  afforded  in  the  neutral  state  for  operations  substantially  belligerent  carried  on 
there  under  the  eye  of  the  belligerent  power,  but  in  the  neutral  territory  7 

Now,  my  lords.  I  approach  the  matter  a  little  more  closely,  and  I  must,  iu  the  first 
place,  demur  to  tne  very  strong  things  which  some  people  say  about  ordinary  contraband 
trade.  I  do  not  propose  to  Qike  your  lordships  mto  that  discussion,  which  you  will 
find  most  learnedly  conducted,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Duer  in  his  book  upon  Marine  Insur- 
ance, as  to  whether  or  no  such  language  as  that  which  has  been  read  from  Chancellor 
Kent  is  entirely  unexceptionable,  in  which  he  speaks  of  two  conflicting  rights,  the 
right  of  the  neutral  to  carry  contraband  of  war,  and  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to 
intercept  and  capture  it.  Now,  I  apprehend  that,  for  the  purpose  for  which  Chancellor 
Kent  has  used  the  language,  it  was  entirely  accurate.  He  merely  meant  this :  the  law 
of  nations  does  not  impose  upon  any  neutral  government  the  obligation  of  preventing 
its  merchants  from  carrying  contraband.  The  law  of  nations  at  the  same  time  justifies 
the  belligerent  as  against  the  neutaral  in  treating  it  as  hostile  when  they  catch  it. 
There  is  no  sanction  beyond  that  which  the  law  of  nations  imposes ;  and  if  there  be 
any  obligation  in  the  matter  elsewhere  than  within  the  sphero  of  the  dominion  of  the 
law  of  nations,  where  a  beUigeront  pdwer  can  exercise  acts  of  force,  it  is  an  imperfect 
obligation.  Mr.  Duer  and  many  others  think  that  it  is  not  a  happilv  chosen  phraseology 
to  express  such  a  state  of  things  by  the  words  ^'  conflicting  rights,"  or  by  language 
such  as  I  think  I  have  heard  t^day  in  court  from  one  of  your  lordshi]>s,  *'  penecuy 
lawful." 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  At  what  page  is  that  passage  in  Duer  to  which  yon  have 
referred? 

Mr.  Attorxbt  General.  I  have  not  got  the  book  in  court,  but  there  is  a  whole 
chapter  upon  the  subject  of  marine  insurance  of  contraband. 

Mi,  Solicitor  General.  It  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Duer,  niy  lord,  at  page  750. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  A  similar  expression  to  that  has,  I  think,  falien  from^the 
bench  here ;  and  I  also  say  as  to  that,  with  sincere  respect,  that  I  believe  it  to  liave 
been  us^in  the  same  sense ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  it  were  critically  examined 
some  exception  might  be  taken  to  it.  I  mean  the  expression  "  perfectly  lawful."  I  do 
not  think  myself  that  those  things  which  aro  contrary  even  to  an  imperfect  obligation 
oan  be  regarded  as  being  in  strictness  "petfoctly  lawful."  A  neutral  power  would 
surely  not  submit  to  the  capturo  of  the  vessels  of  its  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  and* the 
rule  of  international  law  authorizing  that  capture  would  never  have  been  established 
if  it  were  held  that  the  carriage  of  contraband  to  the  ports  of  a  belligerent  is  by  inters 
national  law  perfectly  lawful.  It  is  lawful  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  no  sanction  to 
enforce  the  law  which  prohibits  it,  except  that  of  the  right  of  the  belligerent  power  to 
seize.  But  I  apprehend  that  in  a  country  where  neutrality  is  professed,  and  where 
the  sovereign  imposes  upon  her  subjects  the  duty  of  neutrali^^,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  thin^  entirely  according  to  good  morals,  as  a  thing  unexceptionable  and  absolutely 
right  in  itself.  And  that  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  forgotten  when  we  enter  into 
these  general  considerations  as  to  the  supposed  favor  to  contraband  trade  which  the 
legislature  must  be  imagined  to  have  had  in  passing  this  statute,  and  with  respect  to 
the  supposed  desiro  not  to  restrict  that  trade.  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  a  contraband 
trade  of  that  kind  is  rogarded  as  so  absolutely  righteous  and  lawful  even  by  munici- 
pal law,  much  less  by  the  law  of  nations. 

As  to  this  part  of  the  case  perhaps  your  lordships  will  allow  me  to  mention  to  you  a 
passage  in  Bynkershoek,  chapter  ix, "De  statu  belli  internan  hosteef**  which  I  do  the 
rather  because  the  passage  was  referred  to  in  a  document  which  I  believe  was  not 
generally  consideredT  in  Europe  to  state  the  doctrines  of  international  law  incorrectly> 
I  mean  the  answer  sent  by  the  British  government  to  Mr.  Seward  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Trent."  The  passage  which  I  refer  to  was  mentioned  in  that  answer  as  containing 
perhaps  as  good  an  exposition  as  could  be  found  any  whero  of  the  principle  of  the  law 
of  contraband.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordships  will  follow  me  conveniently  if  I 
read  it  in  the  Latin;  if  not,  perhaps  it  wUl  be  oonvement  that  I  should  translate  it  into 
English. 
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Lord  Chief  Babon.  We  will  try. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  *^  QtUdni  igilur  amaci  noetri  ad  anUoos  9uos,  quamvis  no8iro9 
ho9te8^  ea  adferunt  qu€B  ante  adiulirunt;  amMj  viroe,  reliqua  f"  Theji  be  goes  on  to  say  that 
.the  states  general  answered  that  question  in  the  afitonatiye,  and  contended  for  the 
right  even  to  send  auxiliary  troops  to  both  belligerents.  He  continues  thus — ^he  differs 
from  that :  "  Horum  ^that  is,  of  neutrals)  offioUtm  estj  (mni  modo  cavere,  ne  $e  heUo  inter- 
ponanty  et  his  quam  illte  partibus  Hni  vel  uequklree  vel  iniquioreB.  Et  sane  id  quod  modo  dice- 
Ifam  non  iantum  ratio  dooet,  sed  et  uaus  inter  omnesfere  gentee  reoeptua.  Quamvis  enim  libera 
Hntc  urn  amioorumhostibus  oommerday  usu  tamenplacuit  (ut  oapite  proximo  latius  ostendam) 
ne  alterutrum,  his  r^us  fuvemus,  qmbus  bellvm  contra  amicos  nosiros  insinuitur  et  foveaiur. 
Non  licet  igitur  alterutn  advekare  ea,  quiXms  in  beOo  gerendo  op««  hdbet;  ut  aunt  tormentay 
amuiy  et,  quorum  prcecipwus  in  bello  usus,  militee.  OpHmojure  wterdictum  est,  ne  quid  eorum 
hoaUbue  aubministremus  ;  q^da  Ma  rebua  noa  ipai  quodammodo  videremur  amUna  noatria  bellum 
faoere.^' 

Your  lordships  observe  that  those  words  cover  the  whole  ground  of  contraband  of 
war,  cannon,  arms,  and  soldiers,  the  most  useful  of  all  thinss  in  war.  Ships  are  not 
mentioned :  of  course  they  would  come  under  the  same  principle ;  and  the  prohibition  of 
such  trade  oy  inteniational  law  is  stated  to  be  upon  the  ground'that  those  who  engage 
in  it  appear  themselves  in  a  manner  to  takepart  in  the  war,  and  to  make  war  upon  a 
nation  with  whom  their  state  is  at  peace.  Tliat  is  the  ground  of  the  right  of  capture ; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  equally  true  that  the  right  of  capture  is  the  oidj  general  sanction 
that  is  to  be  found,  and  that  municipal  law  does  not,  generidly  speaking,  interfere  with 
the  carriage  of  contraband ;  and  stul  more,  that  it  is  settled  among  nations,  that  no 
belligerent  has  a  right  to  require  any  other  nation  to  pass  municipu  laws  to  interfere 
with  it.    But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  right  of  capture  rests  upon  the  intrinsic  ille- 

SJit^  of  the  thing  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  the  principle  of  that  illegality  is 
at  it  is  a  particijpation  in  the  war  quodammodo.  And  among  the  things  wat  are 
mentioned  by  Bynkershoek,  and  which  are  ftll  put  by  him  under  one  category,  yon 
will  find  that  militea  are  one.  The  foreign  enlistment  act  takes  militea  out  of  tuat  cate- 
gory, and  says  that  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  is  a  thing  which  shall  not  be  done.  It 
says  they  are  a  particularly  noxious  species  of  contraband,  as  to  which  the  peace  and 
wel£Effe  of  the  realm  may  be  endangered,  if  they  are  leit  simply  upon  the  general  powar 
of  a  belligerent  to  deal  with  them  himself;  and  therefore,  our  law  steps  in  and  deals 
with  them.  Then  why  should  it  not  also  deal  with  ships  upon  a  similar  principle  f  I 
think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that. 

But,  my  lords,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  them,  the  authorities  to  be  found  in  the 
decisions  of  the  common  law  courts  of  tins  country  have  also  recognized  that  principle, 
and  have  treated  the  contraband  trade,  which  upon  the  high  seas  would  be  illegal 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  a  perfectly  righteous  and  absolutely  lawful  and 
in  every  sense  innocent  trade,  but  as  a  trade  contra  bomoa  morea,  which,  although  there 
be  no  positive  law  of  the  land  to  make  it  penal,  nevertheless  is  a  trade  which  the  law 
will  so  far  discourage  and  disapprove  as  to  give  it  no  aid  or  assistance.  Upon  that 
subject  I  will  mention  to  your  loraships  two  classes  of  cases,  one  which  has  been  men- 
tioned already,  the  case  of  De  Wurtz  va,  Hendricks,  tried  before  Chief  Justice  Best, 
where  persons,  who  in  this  country  had  subscribed  to  a  loan  to  promote  some  foreign 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  were  held  to  have  entered  into  a  contract  upon  which  they 
oould  not  recover ;  it  being  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  Just  as  lawful  to  raise  money  and 
lend  money  as  it  is  to  sell  ammunition  of  war,  and  to  sell  ships.  And  then  the  other 
authorities  are  three— one  in  the  9th  Bamewall  and  Creeswell,  page  712,  "  Harratt  m. 
Wise ;"  the  second  '^  Naylor  va.  Taylor,"  in  the  same  book,  at  pa^e  718,  and  the  third  in 
8th  Bingham,  '^Madeiros  t».  Hill,"  at  page  231 — ^in  aU  of  whi<m  it  was  rather  tiJcen  for 
granted,  I  am  bound  to  say,  than  decidMl,  because  the  verdicts  upon  the  facts  in  each 
case  were  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  that  ii  it  were  proved  that  there  was  a  ship  sent 
oat  under  insurance  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  blodcade,  goin^  into  a  blockaded 
port,  there  was  a  legal  prohibition  against  it  by  tiie  law  oi  nations,  and  that  the 
assured  could  not  recover.  I  do  not  think  it  was  decided  in  those  cases ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  enough  fell  from  judges  of  great  eminence  to  make  it  clear,  at  all 
events,  that  they  entertained  great  doubt  whether  it  was  possible  to  recover  upon 
such  a  contract.  I  will  not  go  into  that,  because  ultimately  it  would  appear  to  turn 
upon  the  nice  question  which  has  been  much  debated  among  jurists,  as  to  how  far  a 
m^ere  ordinary  trade  in  contraband,  not  prohibited  in  law,  is  to  be  regarded  as  contra 
bonoa  morea,  or  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  commerce.  One  thing  I  will  say  upon  that 
sabiect,  which  is  that  when  her  Majesty  has  issued  that  proclamation  which  your 
loraships  have  printed  in  the  book  before  you 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  case  which  you  referred  to  in  the  8th  Bingham  says :  "  It 
is  no  defense  to  an  action  on  a  charter-party  for  not  sailing  on  the  voyage  toward  a 
port  agreed  on,  that  the  port  was  in  a  state  of  blockade,  if  the  defendant  Knew  the  fact 
at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  charter-party."  If  that  be  a  correct  analjrsis  of  the  case, 
(which  sometimes  these  marginal  notes  are' not,)  I  do  not  see  that  it  quite  amounts  to 
that. 
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Mr.  Attornbt  Gbnieral.  I  do  not  think  your  lordfihip  will  find  that  it  is  *  vety 
aoourate  note. 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  Sometimes  it  is  not.  The  report  of  the  judgment  of  Lord  Chief 
Jnstice  Tindal  is  this :  '^The  ease  of  the  Neptnnos,  which  was  cited  in  support  of  the 
first  objection,  establishes  that  it  is  illegal  to  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  in  yio- 
lation  of  the  blockade,  and  that  after  notification  of  the  blockade  the  act  of  sailing  to 
a  blockaded  port  with  the  intention  of  violating  the  blockade  is  in  itself  illegal.  But 
neither  that  case,  nor  any  other  that  can  be  cited,  has  laid  it  down  that  the  mere  act 
of  sailing  to  a  port  which  is  blockaded  at  the  time'' 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  is  the  point,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  ''Which  is  blockaded  at  the  time  the  YoyM[e  is  commenced  is 
any  offense  aeainst  the  law  of  nations,  where  there  Is  no  preme£tated  intention  of 
breaking  the  blockade,  if  it  shall  be  foond  to  continue  in  force  when  the  ship  aniTCS 
off  the  port." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Exactly,  my  lord:  that  is  what  I  understood  to  be  the  view 
of  the  court,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  find  the  other  cases,  as  far  as  they  go,  consistent 
with  it ;  but  your  lordships  will,  I  hope,  understand  that  I  do  not  want  to  press  this 
matter,  which  is  very  much  beside  the  ultimate  question,  though  it  is  connected  with 
the  introductory  argument  with  wluch  I  am  now  dealing.  I  do  not  want  to  press  it, 
nor  am  I  wishing  to  obtain  from  your  lordships  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  point 
I  am  only  thinking  that  it  ousht  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  any  one  apj^roachee  the 
,  construction  of  the  act  with  tne  idea  that  trade  in  contraband  generally  is  a  thing  to 
be  encouraged,  and  which  the  law  looks  at  with  approbation,  tnat  is  certainly  not  a 
principle  for  which,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  there  is  any  authority  in  our  law,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  principle  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  the  reco^ition  of  international 
law,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  neutral  power  in  the  capture  ofthe  ships  of  its  subiects 
on  such  grounds.  But,  my  lords.  I  was  going  to  add  to  that  a  reference,  which  I  think 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  to  her  Majesty^  proclamation.  Your  lordships  will  recoUect 
that  her  Migesty,  in  her  proclamation,  of  wnich  you  have  an  abstract  in  the  book  before 
you,  at  pages  12  and  13  of  the  Appendix,  ends  by  warning  her  subjects  in  these  tenDs: 
After  stating  her  intontion  to  be  strictly  neutral,  and  referring  to  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  she  warns  her  subjects:  "That  if  any  one  of  them  shall  presume,  in  contempt  of 
tliis  our  royal  proclamation,  and  of  our  high  displeasure,  to  do  any  acts  in  dero||pition 
of  their  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign^  in  the  said  contest,  or  in  violation  or 
contravention  of  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behali;  as  for  example,  ana  more  especially ;" 
then  enlistment  is  mentioned;  "  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sauozs,  or  marines  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  of  war  or  transport,  of  or  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  contend- 
ing i>arties,  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines  on  board  any  privateer  beating 
letters  of  marque  of  or  Scorn,  either  of  the  said  contending  parties;  or  by  enga^ng  to 
go  or  going  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  with  intent  to  enlist  or  enaage  in  any 
such  service,  or  by  procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  within  her  Majesty^  ^tominions, 
at  home  or  abroad,  others  to  do  so;  or  by  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  any  ship  or 
vessel  to  be  employed  as  a  ship  of  war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by  either  of  the  said 
contending  parties ;  or  by  breaking  or  endeavoring  to  break  any  blockade  lawfully  and 
actually  established  by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties ;  or  by 
carrying  officers,  soldiers,  dispatches,  arms,  military  stores  or  material,  or  any  article 
or  Mticles  considered  and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war,  according  to  the  law  or 
modem  usage  of  nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties ; 
all  persons  so  offending  will  incur  and  be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal  con- 
sequences by  the  said  statute  or  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf  imposed  or 
denounced."  No  doubt,  as  to  the  law  of  nations,  tliat  applies  to  the  contraband  and 
blockade.  As  to  the  stotute,  that  applies  to  the  enlistment  and  to  the  equipment;  but 
her  Majesty,  declaring  her  neutrality,  and  warning  aU  her  subjecte  under  tnose  penal- 
ties to  abstain  from  those  unneutral  acts,  it  would  be  a  very  strong  proposition  to  say 
that  the  legislature  of  a  country,  when  le^pslating  on  a  subject  connected  with  this 
matter,  can  be  supposed  to  have  regarded  with  any  a  priori  favor  the  idea  of  contraband 
trade,  or  to  have  had  any  scruple  whatever  in  cutting  that  down  and  reeti^uning  it  by 
penalties  in  any  matter  as  to  wnich  any  such  course  was  considered  or  might  be  deemed 
expedient  with  regard  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  I  wi^  your  lordships 
to  aUow  me  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  matter  that  ou^t  not^— >I  do  not  know  what 
its  ultimate  bearing  in  your  lordships'  minds  may  be-— but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  that  when  people  bring  forward  arguments  as  to 
its  being  right  to  leave  the  trade  in  ships  as  free  as  the  trade  in  gunpowder  and  other 
things  of  that  description,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  is  the  present  state  of 
the  utw  independently  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  namely,  that  her  Majesty  has  tlie 
power  whenever  she  pleases  to  prohibit  every  other  species  of  contraband  trade. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No  doubt. 

Ifr.  Attorney  General.  Yes;  but  she  has  no  ^wer  by  the  statute  that  gives  her 
that  authority  so  to  deal  with  a  ship,  so  that  amps  are  left  to  be  dealt  with  solely 
under  the  foreign  enlistment  act. 
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IjOBD  Chief  Baron.  What  is  the  statntef 

Mr.  A'lTORKEY  General.  The  present  statute  on  the  snbjeot  is  the  16th  and  17th 
Victoria,  chapter  107,  and  section  150.  It  is  the  customs  consolidation  act.  This  is 
the  clause.  It  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation,  and  in  part  extension,  of  two  earlier 
statutes,  which  I  will  mention  to  your  lordships  afterward:  ''The  following  goods 
may,  by  proclamation  or  order  in  council,  be  prohibited  either  to  be  exported  or  carried 
coastwise:  Arms,  ammunition,  and  gunpowder,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  any 
articles  which  her  M%jesty  shall  Judge  capable  of  being  converted  into,  or  made  useful 
in  increasinfi^  the  quantity  of,  military  or  naval  stores,  provisions,  or  any  sort  of  victual 
which  may  be  used  as  food  by  man ;  and  if  any  goods  so  prohibited  shall  be  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom^  or  carricid  coastwise,  or  be  waterbome  to  be  so  exported  or 
carried,  they  shaU  be  forfeited."  That,  I  may  mention,  is  the  consolidation  and  amend- 
ment of  some  earlier  statutes,  to  which  I  will  give  ^our  loi'dships  the  references  with- 
out reading  them. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  suppose  they  are  in  the  margin  of  that  act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Are  they,  my  lordf  They  are  not  in  the  margin  of  the 
copy  I  have. 

LiORD  Chief  Baron.  Ton  may  find  it  in  the  quarto  edition. 

Mr.  Attornet  General.  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  my  lord.  So  that  your  lordships 
see,  if  at  any  time  it  should  appear  to  her  Majesty  that  considerations  connected  with 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  may  make  it  expedient  to  prohibit  the  export 
trade  in  gunpowder,  arms,  or  any  other  species  of  munitions  of  war,  her  Ms^esty  has 
tiie  power  of  doing  it  by  order  in  council,  which  gives  her  over  that  branch  ol  the  sub- 
ject a  complete  and  absolute  control;  but  the  sttitutes  which  give  her  that  control  do 
not  extena  to  ships,  and  if  ships  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  so 
fiir  as  they  are  not  dealt  with  by  it  they  are  not  dealt  with  at  alL  Accordingly,  your 
lordships  were  reminded  by  one  of  my  learned  friends  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in 
Fortescue's  Reports,  given,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1721,  that  her  M^je^ty  had  no  power 
to  interfere  with  any  amount  of  supply  of  ships  to  the  Czar,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
^ar  with  Sweden.  It  is  a  consideration  certainly  not  unimportant  that  there  is,  per- 
hai)8,  very  good  reason  why  the  legislature,  having  given  her  Msjesty  power  amply 
Bulficient  as  to  all  other  contraband  of  war,  should  nave  dealt  specially  with  ships. 
But  if  the  statute^  as  regards  ships,  is  ineffective,  this  most  important  and  most  noxious  of 
all  contraband  oi  war  is  lefb  in  an  exceptional  position,  and  it  is  out  of  the  power  even 
of  the  sovereign  to  prevent  its  being  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  And  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
a  remark  which  Sir  Hugh  Calms  made,  when  be  was  adverting  to  the  frequently  re- 
peated expression,  which  I  shall  also  often  repeat  again,  about  our  ports  being  made 
arsenals  for  foreini  belligerent  powers:  an  expression  which,  I  believe,  is  accurate  as 
to  that  which  might  take  place  if  to  tneir  fuU  length  all  the  arguments  which  your 
lordships  have  heard,  and  especially  those  from  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Mellish,  could 
prevail.  He  says  there  is  no  limit  to  what  may  take  place  with  regard  to  cannon,  with 
regard  to  rifles,  with  regard  to  every  other  species  of  contraband  or  munitions  of  was; 
that  the  confederate  government  may  at  this  moment  establish  a  Woolwieh  of  their 
own — an  arsenal— for  the  manufacture  of  all  these  things  here.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  if  I  do  not  entirely  misunderstand  the  principles  of  international  law  as 
applied  between  government  and  government,  our  government  would  have  a  vight  to 
say :  Ton  shall  make  no  such  use  of  our  territory ;  we  will  not  permit  a  foreign  govern- 
ment for  a  moment  to  establish  dock-yards  and  arsenals  and  establishments  of  that 
kind  in  this  kingdom;  and  the  principle  on  which  Washington  acted  would  be  dis- 
tinctly applicable  to  such  a  case ;  but  if  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  oiir  government  being 
able  to  deal  with  any  foreign  government  on  that  subject,  here  we  have,  in  the  customs 
consolidation  act,  a  statutory  power  entirely  sufficient  to  deal  with  it ;  and  none  of 
those  things  could,  under  any  such  circumstances,  pass,  out  of  the  kingdom  if  it  were 
held  that  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  tended'  to  endanger,  as  it  most  assur- 
edly and  necessarily  would,  the  peace  and  welmre  of  the  kingdom. 

And  now  I  wish  to  advert  a  little  to  what  my  learned  friends  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ships ;  at  least,  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  said  it,  but  I  think  I  see  some  trace  of 
it  in  what  fell  from  his  lordship  at  the  trial,  as  if  ships  were  not  on  any  intelligible 
grounds  to  be  distinguished  from  other  contraband  of  war.  Now  let  me  read  to  your 
fordships  a  short  passage  from  one  of  Lord  StowelFs  judgments  on  that  subject,  in 
which,  I  think,  we  may  see  the  elements  and  the  means  oi  drawing  a  distinction;  at 
all  events,  we  may  see  very  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  legislature  never 
meant  to  show  peculiar  favor  to  that  particular  kind  of  contraband,  and  to  leave  the 
trade  in  it  less  cnecked  and  less  liable  to  be  controlled  than  the  trade  in  any  other  kind 
of  contraband  may  be,  whenever  it  becomes  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  I  refer  to  what  was  said  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  "  Richmond," 
reported  at  page  324  of  the  5th  volume  of  Sir  Christopher  Robinson's  Reports.  The 
passage  I  refer  to  is  at  page  331,  but  it  is  not  unworthy  to  notice  in  passinj^  that  the 
ship  as  to  which  the  question  arose  was  a  ship  which  was  in  substance,  as  his  lordship 
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concladecly  meant  to  be  sold,  after  x>eTfonni]ig  a  certain  Yoyage,  to  the  enemy.  Tbe 
ahip  is  described  at  page  3^  thus :  as  a  Teseel  well  adi^ted— «he  was  a  merchant  veasel 
at  the  time — well  adapted  for  a  ship  of  war,  and  for  the  service  of  privateering.  I 
think  in  another  place  it  was  mentioned  as  **  easily  convertible.''  At  the  bottom  of 
page  329  Lord  Ktowell  says :  "  It  appears  that  the  vessel  was  originally  built  as  a  ship 
of  war,  and  was  easily  convertible  to  warlike  purposes,  and  it  is  establi^ed  in  evidence 
that  the  master  conversed  with  several  persons  on  this  subject,  and  disclosed  an  inten- 
tion of  selling  her  at  the  Isle  of  France.''  Now,  how  does  his  lordship  describe  that 
particular  kind  of  contraband  f  He  says,  at  page  3^1 :  "  Here  was  an  avowed  intention 
of  going  to  sell  a  ship  to  a  belligerent,  which  in  time  of  war  is  at  least  a  very  suspicious 
act;  and  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  to  sell  a  ship  which  the  neutral  owner  knew  to  bo 
peculiarly  adapted  for  purposes  of  war,  and  with  a  declared  expectation  that  it  would 
be  hostilely  employed  against  this  country.  It  cannot  surely,  under  any  point  of  view, 
but  be  considered  as  a  very  hostile  act."  "As  a  very  hostile  ft<sL"  your  lordlships  observe, 
'^  to  be  carrying  a  supply  of  a  most  powerful  instrument  ot  mischief,  of  contraband 
TCAdy  made  up,  to  the  enemy  for  hostile  use,  and  intended  for  that  use  by  the  sell^, 
and  with  an  avowed  knowledge  that  it  would  be  so  applied."  Then  he  speaks  after- 
ward of  "  the  magli^iaut  nature "  of  such  a  purpose.  I  agree  that  he  was  dealing 
there  with  a  case  which  clearly  fell  under  the  ordinary  scope  of  international  law ;  but 
the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  nature  of  that  particular  kind  of  contraband  I 
think  in  itself  indicates  very  intelligible  reasons  why  it  should  be  thought  right  by  a 
country  desirous  of  preserving  its  neutrality  to  deal  exceptionally  with  that  species  of 
contraband.  There  is  another  passage,  in  anothi^f  of  his  lordship's  judgments,  which 
I  will  also  trouble  your  lordships  bjr  referring  to,  in  connection  with  that  observatiou 
about  arsenals  which  my  learned  friend  made.  It  applies  only  by  analogy ;  it  is  the 
case  of  the  Fladoyen,  which  your  lordships  wiU  find  at  paae  144,  in  the  fint  volume  of 
Christopher  Robinson.  The  point  turned  upon  this :  on  the  condemnation  in  a  neutnd 
port  of  a  prise ;  which  was  treated  as  null  and  void,  on  the  ground  that  a  prize  court 
could  not,  except  under  very  special  stipulations  previously  made  between  nation  and 
nation,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations  be  established  in  such  a  place.  And  the 
observations  I  refer  to,  although  the  station  for  a  priee  court  applies  only  bv  analogy, 
are  yet  observations  of  which  your  lordships  will  immediately  see  the  application  to 
every  other  similar  case,  where  a  station  substantially  useful  for  warlike  purpoees  is 
acquired  and  obtained  by  a  belligerent  power  witbin  a  neutral  counti^.  At  page  144, 
Lord  Stowell  says  this:  *'Mark  uie  consequences  which  must  follow  from  such  a  pre- 
tended concession ; "  (that  is,  a  concession  b^  the  neutral  power  to  such  a  belligerent  of 
the  right  to  hold  a  prise  court  within  its  limits;)  '* observe  in  the  present  case  how  it 
would  affect  the  neutral  character  of  the  ports  in  the  North.  If  France  can  station  a 
Judge  of  the  admiralty  at  Bergm,  and  can,  station  there  its  cruisers  to  carry  in  prises 
lor  that  Judge  to  condemn,  who  can  deny  that,  to  every  purpose  of  hostile  mischief 
against  the  commerce  of  Enfflaiid,  Bergen  will  differ  from  thtnleirk  in  no  other  respect 
than  this,  that  it  is  a  port  of  the  enemy  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  practical  mischief  f 
To  make  the  ports  of  NarwMi  the  seats  of  the  Frendi,  tribunals  of  toar,  is  to  make  the 
adjacent  sea  the  theater  of  French  hostilities.  It  gives  one  belligerent  the  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  a  new  station  of  war,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  him ;  and  it  gives 
to  the  other  the  unfair  disadvantage  of  an  active  enemy  in  a  quarter  where  no  enemy 
would  naturally  be  found."  Now  let  us  for  one  moment  pause,  and  consider  the  nature 
of  this  thing.  This  ship  of  war,  my  lords — it  really  might  with  propriety  be  said  to 
be  almost  more  like  war  itself— a  moving,  a  living,  and  an  active  war  in  itself,  than  a 
mere  instrument  of  war.  It  is  not  a  mere  poetical  figure,  a  mere  poetical  trope,  in 
which  it  was  said  of  a  ship — 

**  She  walka  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 

It  is  practically  true,  and  true  more  especially  of  a  ship  of  war,  for  she  carries  war 
where  there  was  no  war  going  on  before.  Supposing  the  high  seas  to  be  free  from  pri- 
vateers and  cniisers,  and  supposing  the  ports  of  one  belligerent  country  to  be  blockaded, 
then,  if  things  are  left  without  interference  to  their  natural  condition,  according  to  the 
existing  baJance  of  power  between  those  belligerents^here  is  peace  on  the  high  seas; 
that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  preamble  of  this  act.  The  ships  and  merchandise  of  the 
belligerent  power  which  has  the  superiority  at  sea  pass  backward  and  forward  over 
the  high  seas  without  auy  hostile  acts  being  exercised  against  them.  But  the  moment 
you  launch  upon  the  high  seas,  from  a  neutral  port,  ships  which  are  either  at  that 
moment,  or  as  soon  after  as  it  can  be  managed,  put  by  means  organized  from  the  neu- 
tral country  also  into  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  you  introduce  and  superadd, 
by  operations  of  which  the  neutral  country  is  the  base,  a  maritime  war  where  there 
was  none  before,  and  which  never  could  have  taken  place  except  by  those  operations 
so  carried  on  in  tbe  neutral  country.  Well,  is  there  no  difference  between  the  case  of 
furnishing  ships  pf  war  and  the  case  of  ordinary  contraband  which  is  sent  across  the 
sea,  which  acquires  no  noxious  power  at  all  until  it  is  delivered  in  the  enemy's  country, 
which,  on  the  high  seas,  is  not  war^  but  mere  commeroei  and  which  can  only  be  idenU- 
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fied  "with  war  when  it  has  been  transported  into  the  hostile  country,  and  haa  gone 
through  all  the  risks  which  it  may  meet  on  the  road  f  Let  me  for  a  moment  apply  to 
the  same  siil^eot  the  test  one  has  seen  frequently  suc^ested  as  to  whether  an  adventure 
is  a  commercial  or  a  warlike  one — ^^at  an  act  of  tms  description  is  directed  against 
warlike  and  not  against  mercantile  adventurers.  Well,  a  man  who  carries  contraband 
acrosa  the  seas,  hoping  to  run  a  blockade  or  to  deliver  that  contraband  into  the  bellige- 
rent country,  being  a  neutral,  is  obviously  engaged  in  merely  a  commercial  adventure. 
It  does  not  become  a  matter  of  warlike  operation.  It  does  not  become  a  warlike 
operation  until,  as  expressed  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Canniu^Sj  ''the.  elements  of  armament 
are  combined''  in  the  country  at  which  the  contraband  is  intended  to  arrive.  But  this 
ship  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  elements  of  armament  are  combined  in  her,  eitibier 
when  she  is  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the  neutral  country,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  she  is 
herself,  when  she  takes  the  waters,  to  a  very  great  extent  contraband,  ready-made  up, 
as  Lord  Stowell  expressed  it.  But  there  is  another  thing  which  makes  the  one  adven- 
ture commercial.  The  person  who  is  concerned,  the  neutral  carrier,  is  trading  with 
his  own  goods,  for  his  own  profit,  and,  till  he  delivers  them  in  the  market  to  which 
they  are  about  being  taken,  there  is  no  person  concerned  in  that  transaction  except  a 
person  whose  purpose  can  be  commercial  only.  But  if  the  foreign  government,  by  its 
agents,  orders  ships  of  war  to  be  constructed  in  a  neutral  country,  and  turns  private 
dock-yards  of  neutral  merchants  in  a  neutral  country  into  its  own  dock-yards,  it  is  clear 
that  its  adventure  is  warlike  from  the  first.  That  government  is  the  principal  in  the 
transaction.  It  causes  these  ships  to  be  made  and  equipped,  and  for  it  they  are  built 
and  equipped^  and  it  has  no  purpose  or  object  whatever  in  view  of  a  commercial  kind. 
It  is  purely  and  nmply  a  warlike  o^ration  on  the  part  of  that  government,  namely,  to 
acquire  and  to  launch  from  that  point  of  departure  ships  to  be  used  as  instruments  of 
war.  Now,  let  me  pursue  the  observations  suggested  by  these  distinctions  a  little  fai- 
tiier.  If  this  may  be  done  in  a  sinele  case,  of  course  it  may  be  done  on  any  scale ;  there 
is  no  limit  to  it.  Whole  fleets,  if  there  be  money  or  credit  to  pay  for  them,  may  be 
provided  by  neutral  subjects;  and  when,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  according  to 
experience  probable  that  the  sympathies  of  the  neutral  country,  or  of  the  people  of  the 
nentral  country,  will  preponderate  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  that  the  wants  of  one 
of  the  belligerents  respecting  shipping  will  be  different  from  those  of  the  other,  the 
practical  consequence  is  almost  inevitable,  that  if  that  kind  of  thing  went  on  on  a  large 
scale,  you  would  have  one  partv  served  by  means  of  it,  and  the  other  party  suffering 
by  means  of  it;  and  who,  that  had  the  power  to  resent  and  prevent  by  force  such  a 
state  of  things,  would  for  a  moment  endure  itf  Now  I  come  to  a  further  illostration, 
and  here  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  approaching  ground  which  his  lordship  adverted  to 
hj  way  of  illustration  in  his  judgment,  which  i  hiave  already  mentioned.  My  friend, 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  made  it  part  of  ms  proposition  that  in  order  to  give  no  just  ground  of 
offense  to  the  other  belligerent  there  must  be  what  he  described  as  a  chance  of  capture; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  ship  constructed  and  equipped  in  the  neutral  port  must  not 
pass  the  boundary  line  where  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state  ceases  in  a  condition 
immediately  to  defend  herself  against  capture  and  to  exercise  acts  of  hostility.  I  have 
already  observed,  my  lords,  and  it  wiU  be  in  ^our  recollection,  that  I  find,  independently 
of  his  argument,  no  warrant  for  such  a  distinction.  And  I  illustrated  that  by  the 
ease  of  the  sale  in  the  neutral  country  of  a  ship  fully  equipped.  But  put  that  aside 
for  a  moment.  That  is  what  my  learned  friena  said.  I  want  to  see  how  that  works. 
He  added,  or  one  of  vour  lordships  did,  that  where  the  territorial  right  of  the  neutral 
ceases,  there  the  belligerent  rigut  of  the  belligerent  power  begins.  Consequently, 
that  in  order  to  exercise  this  ri^t  of  capture,  the  cruisers  and  the  ships  of  war  of  the 
belligerent  power  who  might  suffer  by  the  exit  of  these  vessels  might  be  advanced  to 
the  neutral  line  and  limit — ^to  the  very  boundary — there  lie  in  wait  and  watch,  and  it 
was  their  business  to  do  so;  that  was  the  chance  they  had  a  right  to  have— to  watch 
for  the  coining  out  of  these  ships  from  the  neutral  ports,  and  take  them  as  soon  as  they 
did  so.  One  of  your  lordships  added,  as  a  further  illustration  of  a  thiujg^  that  might 
possibly  happen  on  the  same  hypothesis,  that  the  belligerent  cruiser  nught  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  wait  outside.  It  might  be  in  port  at  the  same  time,  and  a  com- 
pany of  two  or  three  might  go  out  together,  one  ship  of  the  federals,  or  of  the  oonfcMle- 
rates.  and  this  ship  which  was  being  built  for  the  other  of  them,  and  the^  might  fight 
oat  their  battle  the  moment  they  crossed  the  line.  Now,  I  ask  your  lordships,  whether, 
if  we  were  to  contemplate  that  state  of  things,  that  would  not  be  a  state  of  things 
which,^  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  according  to  the  narrowest  view,  would  be 
prejttdjcial,  and  would  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom  f  I 
should  like  to  know  what  we  should  hear,  if  there  were  what  would  be  called  a  block- 
ade of  the  port  of  Liverpool  by  federal  cruisers  f  Are  we  going  to  put  an  interpretation 
on  this  statute  which  would  invite  the  belligerent  to  establish  a  species  of  blockade  at 
the  mouths  of  our  ports  to  be  exercised  on  such  vessels  coming  out  as  they  shall  imag- 
ine, if  not  intercepted,  would  develop  into  ships  of  warf  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  more  calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  lead  to  troubles  and  difiiculties  between  the  belligerent  power  and  the 
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nentral,  than  if  that  state  of  things  were  allowed  to  exist.  I  cannot  imaj^ine  any  state 
of  things  which  it  would  he  more  the  object  of  the  legislature  to  prevent,  than  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  belligerent  iwwer,  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  having  the  ports 
of  a  neutral  turned  into  arsenals  against  her,  to  send  a  quantity  of  ships  of  war  to 
hover  upon  the  coast,  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the  neutral  power,  to  snap  up  the 
ships  the  moment  that  they  came  over  that  line.  According  to  the  argument  of  my 
friend,  they  would  be  entitled  only  to  require  that  the  shin  should  not  be  completely 
armed  until  it  was  across  that  boundary.  Now  your  lordship  knows,  that  although  it 
is  pretty  well  settled,  I  believe  that  three  miles  is  the  boundary  and  not  the  variable 
distance  to  which  ordnance  may  from  time  to  time  travel — practically  it  is  settled  at 
three  miles — yet  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  for  a  single  mo- 
ment without  seeing  this,  that  of  course  it  would  be  the  object  of  the  ship  built  for  the 
purposes  of  war  to  get  her  armament  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  it  would  be 
her  object,  therefore,  not  to  go  beyond  the  boundary  line  more  than  she  was  compelled 
to  do.  Therefore  there  would  be  a  constant  liability  to  questions,  in  the  first  place,  of 
causeless  captures ;  because,  of  course,  the  capture  would  often  take  place  before  the 
armament  was  completed.  Then  it  would  be  said  that  the  ship  was  not  meant  for  war- 
like purposes  at  all ;  and  there  would  be  a  constant  irritating  series  of  discussions 
between  the  beUigerent  government  and  ours,  as  to  whether  it  was  not  a  capture  of  an 
innocent  merchantman,  not  proved  to  be  guilty  of  anything  wrong,  having  no  arma- 
ment on  board,  and  not  proved  to  be  meant  for  warlike  purposes.  Secondly,  the 
question  would  arise  in  other  cases,  whether  or  not  the  attack,  or  the  proaecntion  of  it, 
had  taken  place  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  I  eannot 
imagine  any  state  of  things  more  utterly  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,  or  more  likely  to  embroil  our  government,  if  our  laws  were  so  absurd,  in 
quarrels  with  other  nations.  There  is  another  argument.  I  am  now  passing  from  the 
distinctive  character  of  a  ship ;  and  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  whether  this  dis- 
tinction is  admissible  that  it  is  enough  if  she  receives  her  complete  armament  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary  Kne.  I  say  that  if  the  doctrine  were  laid  down  that  the 
completion  of  the  armament,  or  getting*  her  into  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  being 
finished  beyond  the  boundary  line,  would  take  her  out  of  an  act  passed  for  the  purposes 
-for  which  this  act  was  passed,  it  would  practically  render  the  infringement  of  that  act 
an  easy  thing,  and  the  act  itself,  and  the  prevention  of  the  mischief  it  was  intended  to 
prevent,  as  nearly  as  possible  idle  and  nugatory ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  argu- 
ment would  assume  that  the  whol«  thing  must  be  done,  or  you  must  nave  it  proved 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  done,  within  British  limits,  before  you  can  act.  But  if  the 
statute  aims  at  prevention,  can  it  be  imagined  that  you  are  to  w^ait  tUl  the  thing  is 
done?  It  is  clear  you  cannot;  but  according  to  my  nieud's  argument,  you  would  be 
obliged  to  show  positively  that  it  was  meant  to  be  done  within  three  miles  of  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain.  Why,  of  coui-se,  in  the  preparation  of  these  things,  it  would  always 
take  this  shape — the  external  evidence  would  be  withheld,  and  it  would  be  alleged 
non  constat  that  it  was  all  going  to.  be  done  within  that  limit.  And  yet  everybody  can 
see,  and  must  know,  especially  when  you  are  dealing  in  such  a  case  as  this,  with  a 
blockaded  country,  that  all  the  equipments,  and  all  the  manning,  and  everything, 
would  really  come  from  the  neutral  state.  It  would  be  done  wherever  it  might  bo 
convenient,  but  always  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  intended  to  be  done  elsewhere. 
It  would  be  done  here  when  more  convenient,  and  when  there  was  no  vigilance 
to  intercept  it,  and  if  not,  it  would  be  done  just  over  the  border,  wherever  9ie  act 
could  best  be  evaded  and  got  rid  of.  Now,  in  dealing  with  this  statut>e,  it  is  our 
duty  to  bring  our  case  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  when  I  come  to  reason 
upon  the  teims  of  the  statute,  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  lordship  that  it  is  within  the 
language  of  the  statute  as  it  stands;  and  that  it  is  my  friend  who  is  trying  to  put 
glosses  upon,  and  to  get  out  of  the  words  of  the  statute,  under  the  influence  of  these  d 
priori  notions,  that  the  statute  ought  not  to  prohibit,  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
hold  that  it  does  prohibit  those  things  which,  by  express  words,  I  say  are  prohibited, 
and  which  are  plainly  within  the  mischief  contemplated  by  the  statute.  But  I  want 
your  lordships,  before  I  go  to  the  next  stage  of  my  argument,  just  to  follow  me  while  I 
work  out  this  point.  My  friend  has  supposed  that  foreign  governments  have  even  a 
right  to  demand  by  international  law  that  we  shall  not  allow  the  things  which  he 
considers  to  be  prohibited  by  this  act  of  Parliament.  WeU,  I  do  not  admit  that  right; 
but  that,  practically  speaking,  it  was  considered  by  those  who  passed  the  act  that  if 
those  things  were  allowed  to  take  place  they  would  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  is  clear,  because  the  act  says  so.  Then  you  may  take  it  either 
way ;  you  may  talce  it  with  my  friend,  and  according  to  his  view,  that  there  was  an 
international  auty  to  prohibit  these  things;  or  take  it  as  I  prefer  putting  it,  that 
whether  there  was  that  duty  or  not,  the  provocation  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  danger 
of  its  leading  to  resentment,  would  be  tne  same  and  equally  prejudicial  to  our  peace. 
I  want  to  know  how,  in  reasoning  with  foreign  powers  on  one  or  other  of  those  alter- 
natives, they  could  be  expected  for  an  instant  to  listen  to  those  miserable  distinctions 
which  your  lordships  have  heard  during  the  whole  of  this  argument.    This  is  an 
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important  oonBideration,  and  it  is  not  wresting  the  meaning  of  the  words  at  all ;  but 
the  import  of  the  words  is  to  prevent  mischief,  and  this  shows  plainly  that  the  mischief 
extends  in  every  point  of  view  to  those  things  which  my  friend  wants  to  take  out  of 
it.  ^  What  f  Do  you  think  that  a  foreign  government,  whether  founding  their  com- 
plaint or  not  founding  it  on  international  law,  but  having  a  cause  of  complaint  that 
our  ports  are  being  made  arsenals  for  its  enemies;  do  you  think  that  such  a  govern- 
ment would  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  thing  was  principally  done  within 
the  three  miles  and  finished  outside  of  the  three  miles  from  our  coast,  the  whole  being 
organized  here,  the  building  taking  place  here,  the  equipment  taking  place  here,  the 
armament  provided  here,  aU  under  o^e  plan  and  scheme,  and  sent  from  hence,  and  the 
manning  too  f  Would  a  foreign  government,  if  it  had  a  right  to  complain,  admit  tor 
one  moment  such  pettifogging  distinctions  as  those  f  I  thiiuc  your  lordships  can  Judge 
pretty  well  of  that.  They  would  tell  you,  "  We  are  not  bound  by  your  municipid  laws. 
It  is  your  business  to  have  such  laws  as  will  prevent  our  having  just  grounds  of  com- 
•  plaint  against  yon.''  Our  learned  judges  might  say,  ^^  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
wrest  the  construction  of  our  municipal  laws."  But  my  friend  wants  you  to  wrest  the 
construction  against  the  policy  of  the  statute,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  mischief, 
and  to  the  prevention  of  the  remedy ;  and  that  when  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  mis- 
chief must  extend  to  the  cases  they  want  to  take  out  of  it.  Now,  I  want  to  illustrate 
that,  and  I  will  take  my  first  illustration  from  my  friend's  own  argument.  For  another 
purpose  he  referred  to  the  well-known  rule  of  international  law  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  the  Twee  Gebroeders,  which  I  have  mentioned  already  from  the  3d  Robinson, 
that  if  a  person  commences  the  operation,  if  the  ship  lies  in  wait  for  another  within  the 
neutral  territory,  and  goes  out  of  the  neutral  territory  upon  the  high  seas,  far  beyond 
the  three  miles,  and  there,  pursuing  the  operation  commenced  within  it,  captures  or 
attacks  a  belligerent  ship,  although  the  capture,  and  although  the  attack,  and  although 
the  whole  engagement  took  place  where  we  have  no  territorial  rights,  and  beyond  our 
limits,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  part  of  one  transaction,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  the  oom- 
meucement,  it  is  to  be  all  treated  as  if  it  were  within  the  territory,  and  it  is  as  much  a 
violation  of  our  neutral  rights  as  if  ever^  part  of  it  had  taken  place  within  our  terri- 
tory. I  think  the  application  of  that  prmciple  is  not  difficult  to  such  a  case  as  one  of 
these  schemes  for  combination  of  the  diiferent  elements  of  armament,  all  from  this 
country,  all  by  the  instrumentality  of  our  people,  all  part  of  one  design  and  one  opera- 
tion. I  will  trouble  your  lordships  with  one  or  two  other  illustrations.  Your  lordships 
will  judge  how  far  the  application  of  these  cases  to  the  mere  construction  of  the  stat- 
ute is  possible ;  that  is  quite  a  different  question.  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  mischief 
which  the  statute  was  meant  to  prevent,  and  therefore  I  refer  to  the  cases  I  am  men- 
tioning with  that  view.  The  next  case  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  lordships'  atten- 
tion is  that  of  the  William,  which  your  lordships  will  find  at  page  395  in  the  fifth 
Tolume  of  Christopher  Robinson's  Reports.  That  was  a  case  which  raised  this  kind  of 
question :  ^  What  was  the  real  destination  of  a  ship  which  had  an  intermediate  neutral 
destination,  but,  as  the  captor  said,  simulated  in  order  to  disguise  an  ulterior,  final,  and 
true  destination  to  a  blockaded  port?"  Now,  there  are  observations,  in  the  judgment 
of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  that  case  which  seem  to  me  to  be  very  applicable  in  principle 
to  every  case  of  the  kind,  whatever  be  the  object,  that  it  was  meant  to  disguise  or 
evade.  He  said  this,  (the  passage  I  refer  to  is  at  page  395:)  '^  Neither  will  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  point  from  which  the  commencement  of  a  voyage  is  to  be  reckoned 
changes  as  often  as  the  ship  stops  in  the  course  of  it;  nor  will  it  the  more  change 
because  a  party  may  choose  arbitrarily  by  the  ship's  papers  or  otherwise  to  ^ve  the 
xiame  of  a  distinct  voyage  to  each  stage  of  a  ship's  progress.  The  act  of  shifting  the 
cargo  from  the  ship  to  the  £^ore,  and  mam  the  shore  back  again  into  the  ship,  does  not 
necessarily  amount  to  the  termination  of  one  voyage  and  the  commencement  of  another. 
It  may  be  wholly  uuconnected  with  any  purpose  of  importation  into  the  place  where 
it  is  done.  Supposing  the  landing  to  be  merely  for  the  purpose  of  airing  or  drying  the 
goods,  or  of  repairing  the  ship,  would  any  man  think  oi  describing  the  voyage  as 
beginning  at  the  place  where  it  happened  to  become  necessary  to  go  through  such  a 
process?  Again,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  party  has  a  motive  for  desiring  to  make 
the  voyage  appear  to  begin  at  some  other  place  than  that  of  the  original  lading,  and 
that  he  tnerefore  lands  the  cargo  purely  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  himself 
to  affirm  that  it  was  at  such  other  nlace  that  the  goods  were  taken  on  board;  would 
jthis  contrivance  at  all  alter  the  trutVof  the  fact?  Would  not  the  real  voyage  still  be 
from  the  place  of  the  original  shipment,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  having  be^un  from  a  different  place  f  The  truth  may  not  always  be 
diseemible;  but  when  it  is  discovered,  it  is  according  to  the  truth,  and  not  according 
to  the  fiction,  that  we  are  to  give  to  the  transaction  its  character  and  denomination. 
If  the  voyage  from  the  place  of  lading  be  not  really  ended,  it  matters  not  by  what  act 
the  party  may  have  evinced  his  desire  of  making  it  appear  to  have  been  ended.  That 
those  acts  have  been  attended  with  trouble  and  expense  cannot  alter  their  quality  or 
their  effect.  The  trouble  and  expense  may  weigh  as  circumstances  of  evidence  to  show 
the  purpose  for  which  the  acts  were  done;  but  if  the  evasive  purpose  be  admitted  or 
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proved,  we  can  never  be  bound  to  accept,  a8  a  sobstitnte  for  the  obeervanoe  of  the  la^r, 
the  means,  however  ox>ero«e,  which  have  been  employed  to  cover  a  breach  of  it." 
Again,  I  obeerve  that  I  am  applying  this  as  between  government  and  govMnment.  I 
am  not  applying  it  to  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  statute.  I  am  dealing^ 
with  the  mischief.  The  next  case  I  will  trouble  your  lordships  by  referrine  yon  to  is 
the  case  of  the  Washington.  The  Washington  is  a  very  remarkable  case.  Its  history 
is  this.  Ton  will  find  the  case,  as  it  came  before  the  privy  council,  shortly  noticed  m 
the  second  volume  of  Acton's  Reports,  in  a  note  at  pa^  30.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington, Adams;  for  there  are  several  Washingtons  in  these  admiralty  books,  and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  distinguish  them.  It  was  decided  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil on  the  3d  of  July,  1809,  by  very  great  and  eminent  Judges,  Sir  William  Grant,  Sir 
William  Wynne,  Sir  William  Scott,  and  Sir  John  Nicholl.  They  reversed  a  sentence 
releasing  the  ship  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  the 
Barbadoes:  and  the  ship  had  been  taken  under  singular  circumstances.  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  ground  of  .her  condemnation,  as  I  understand  it,  was  **  rescue;^  but  that ' 
is  not  material  here.  The  circumstances  relating  to  the  history  of  the  ship  were  inves- 
tigated in  other  legal  proceedings,  and  reported  in  other  books,  to  which  I  will  refer 
your  lordships:  but  the  history  was  this :  The  Washington  was  an  American  ship;  she 
was  to  be  employed  in  a  slave-trade  adventure  on  the  coast  of  Africa  before  the  slave 
trade  was  abolished  and  made  illegal  by  this  country,  I  think  in  1803.  She  was  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool^  and  there  was  another  British  ship  there  called  the  Croydon.  The 
Washiuffton  was  msured  in  this  country  for  that  voyage.  By  the  law,  your  lordships 
already  Know  that  the  Crown  had  power  to  prohibit  the  exportation  from  this  country 
of  munitions  of  war  generally,  and  an  order  in  council  was  made  exercising  that  power, 
no  donbt  for  purposes  connected  with  the  war  then  pending,  and  allowing,  by  way  of 
relaxation  of  the  ^neial  prohibition,  in  favor  of  British  ships,  the  exportation  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
That  was  an  indulgence  given  to  British  ships  and  not  to  foreign  ships.  It  was  also 
competent  to  allow  to  any  ship  as  much  as  was  wanted  for  the  defense  of  the  ship 
itself.  Now,  these  two  ships  were  at  Liverpool,  and  had  combined  in  this  scheme. 
The  Washington,  the  American  shin,  wanted  guns  and  powder  and  the  like ;  but  she 
eould  not  get  them  under  the  proclamation  consistently  with  British  law ;  she  could 
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carrying  out  this  scheme.  The  Washington  cleared  out  with  the  small  quantity  that 
she  was  idlowed  for  her  own  defense ;  the  Croydon  got  the  quantity  allowed  to  a  Brit- 
ish ship  in  the  slave  trade  under  the  order  in  council,  and  tliey  agreed  that  the  Croy- 
don shonld  meet  the  Washington  in  the  Congo  River,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  there 
deliver  to  the  Washin^on  those  things  which  the  Washington  wanted.  Well,  that 
was  done ;  and  the  ship  was  taken,  as  fiir  as  I  can  find  out,  for  no  other  reason  but 
that ;  and  I  should  imagine  that  if  tne  case  had  rested  there,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
difilcnlt  thing  to  maintain  that  as  a  belligerent  capture.  But  I  will  not  enter  into 
that  question  now.  It  so  happened  that  the  crew  made  attempts  to  rescue  the  ship 
afterward,  and  the  privy  council  condemned  her  without  rerorence  to  the  original 
ground  of  capture,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  attempted  rescue.  Then  afterward 
there  arose  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland,  and  eventually  they  came  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  questions  upon  the  insurance  which  had  been  made  upon  that  ship.  And  it 
was  held  that  the  assured  could  not  recover  upon  that  assurance,  because  this  was  a 
fraudulent  device  and  a  concerted  scheme  to  evade  the  law  of  this  country.  Your 
lordships  will  find  it  reported  in  two  books.  Ton  will  find  it  at  P^^  433  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  Tannton^s  Reports,  under  the  name  of  Gibson  vs.  Service.  It  was 
an  action  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  effected  upon  the  American  ship  Washington 
at  and  from  the  Congo  River,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  Charleston.  The  cause  was 
tried  before  Chief  Justice  Gibbs,  at  the  Guildhall,  when  it  appeared  ''that  at  the 
time  when  the  policy  was  effected  the  Washington  and  an  English  vessel  called  the 
Croydon  were  both  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  Croydon  took  on  board  a  cargo 
of  gunpowder  and  arms,  and  before  she  sailed  her  owners  had  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  security  in  trebly  the  value  of  the  arms  and  gun- 
powder exported  that  the  same  should  be  expended  in  trade  on  the  coast  of  Amca,> 
which  is  re<]iuired  by  the  statutes  29  G.  11,  c.  16,  s.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  33  G.  lU,  c  2,  s.  4, 
coupled  with  a  proclamation  of  his  Majesty  of  11  May,  1803."  I  pause  there  for  a 
moment  to  observe  that  the  clauses  in  the  different  acts  of  Parliament  prohibiting 
oxportations  under  an  order  in  counsel,  or  a  proclamation,  do  not  enforce  that  prohibi- 
tion by  any  other  sanction  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  the  ship  which  exports 
them.  There  are  no  other  penalties,  and  there  is  no  misdemeanor.  Then  the  Croydon 
and  Washington  sailed  frt>m  Liverpool ;  but  before  they  sailed  it  was  iM^reed  between 
their  respective  owners  that  the  Croydon  should  midce  over  a  part  of  the  gunpowder 
and  anus  to  the  Washington,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  oonoelving  it  would  siill  niaka  a 
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part  of  the  earso  of  the  Croydon.  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  thought  that  the  agreement  between 
the  owners  of  me  Croydon  and  Washington,  that  the  Croydon  should  deliver  to  the 
Washington,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  arms  and  ffuupowder  which  she  had  legally  taken 
on  board  for,  trafficking  on  that  coast,  was  illegal ;  that  it  was,  in  effect,  an  illegal  exporta- 
tion by  the  Washington,  which  had  given  no  security,  that  they  should  be  trafficked 
-with  on  that  coast.  Tile  effect  was,  that  the  Americans  did  by  this  contrivance  get 
arms  firom  this  country.  If  such  an  f^eement  oonld  take  effect  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
ao  might  it  at  the  month  of  the  river  Thames,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  an 
American  would  get  a  full  loading  of  arms  and  gunpowder  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  go  off  insured  by  English  underwrit«rs.    And  under  his  lordship's  direction  the 

ELaintiff  was  non-suited."    Then  there  was  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  non-suit  and  to 
ave  a  new  trial,  and  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said :  '*  The  assured  is  carrying  into  effect  the 
illegal  act  agreed  on  in  this  country.    I  have  thought  a  great  deal  upon  this  case  since 
I  decided  it,  and  I  cannot  raise  to  myself  a  doubt  upon  the.  question."    His  lordship 
-was  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  effect  an  illegal  exportation  by  the  Washington,  by  means 
of  which  contrivance  the  Americans  sot  arms  from  this  country,  which,  under  the  order 
in  council,  they  had  no  right  to  do,  although  they  only  got  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  by  a  ship  which  went  out  as  tne  Bahama  did  with  the  Alabama.    Another  case, 
arising  out  of  the  same  facts,  came  from  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1840, 
at  a  distance  of  thirty -eeven  years  from  the  transaction,  and  your  lordships  will  find 
that  reported  under  the  name  of  Stewart  r«.  Gibson,  in  the  first  volume  of  Robinson's 
Scotch  Appeal  Cases.    The  case  begins  at  page  260.    Brit  I  content  myself  with  read- 
ing a  short  passage  from  page  S76,  which  your  lordships  will  find  in  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham.    ''With  regard  to  the  question  of  illegality,"  his  lordship 
nays,  ''I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Court  of  Session  were  right  in  pronouncing  this 
transaction  illegal  upon  the  facts  as  they  appear  upon  the  papers.    It  is  not  disputed 
by  the  counsel  at  the  bar  that  if  we  had  before  us  a  contract  to  do  that  which  subse- 
quently took  place,  it  would  be  illegal.    If  the  contract  had  been  in  so  many  words, 
that  an  adventure  should  go  out,  relating  in  part  to  certain  articles  of  merchandise 
which  might  be  legally  taken,  and  in  part  to  arms  and  ammunition,  which  by  the  law 
of  the  country  could  not  be  legally  taken,  and  it  was  thereby  agreed  that  in  order  to 
evade  the  law  no  part  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  carried  out  in  the  ship 
which  was  to  carry  out  the  other  goods,  but  should  be  carried  in  another  ship  to  a  place 
out  <Kf  the  immediate  power  and  jurisdiction  of  this  country,  and  then  should  be  trans- 
aliinped  into  the  ship  carrying  the  merchandise,  that  would  be  a  transaction  illegal,  in 
violation  of  British  law,  and  a  contract  on  which  no  relief  oonld  be  given."    Then  I 
observe  that  Lord  Brougham,  at  page  293,  though  in  the  first  Instance  he  had  made 
some  strong  observations  about  the  wickedness  of  slaving,  says :  *'  It  is  needless  to 
remind  your  lordships  that  we  have  in  this  case  nothing  to  do  with  the  illegality  of  the 
slave  trade ;  this  transaction  was  some  time  before  that  was  put  down  by  law."    Now, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  these  cases  have  a  direct  bearing^  upon  the  case  before  your 
lordships,  and  there  are  principles  also  laid  down  in  a  decision  in  America,  which  I  will 
refer  to  presently,  to  a  very  similar  effect.    But  I  say  that  these  cases  are  quite  enough 
to  show  that  the  transaction  is  substantially  one,  whether  you  divide  it,  as  my  learned 
firiend  suggests  it  may  be  divided  in  order  to  be  made  legal  here,  or  whether  you  do 
not  so  divide  it.    And  I  say,  if  foreign  governments  have  either  dejwre  a  right  to  com- 
phUn,  or  defaet4f  are  likely  to  complain,  of  such  a  transaction,  they  and  their  complaints 
cannot  be  put  off  by  such  distinctions  as  that  of  attempting  to  separate  the  transaction 
into  its  elements,  and  to  say,  '*  Yon  cannot  complain  because  one  part  of  it  took  place  in 
every  sense  in  England,  and  another  part  was  only  concerted,  arranged,  organized,  and 
dispatched  from  England,  and  only  not  carried  into  effect  in  England  in  oraer  to  evade 
some  municipal  law  of  this  country."    I  said  that  there  was  also  an  American  case  which 
was  worth  mentioning  in  connection  with  this  subject ;  though  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  too  much  importance  has  been  attributed  to  it  as  an  authority  bearing  upon  the 
particuhk^  question  which  your  lordships  have  now  in  hand.    I  allude  to  the  case  of  the 
Gran  Para,  which  your   lordships  will   find   reported  in   the  seventh  volume   of 
Wheaton's  Keports.    I  have  often  seen  it  referred  to  as  a  case  having  a  very  imnortant 
bearing  on  the  whole  matter  now  under  argument.    And  there  are  some  viAuable  prin- 
ciplea  stated  very  forcibly  in  the  judgment  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  refer  your 
lordships.    But  I  cannot  help  thiuKing  that  specifically  it  does  not  go  fax  to  rule  such  a 
case  as  that  before  your  lorcUhips,  because  the  facts  were  these :  The  ship  Irresistible 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  built,  eqiupped,  manned,  and  armed  within  an  American 
port,  and  went  from  that  American  port  in  a  condition  in  which  she  might  have  com- 
mitted hostilities  at  any  moment,  but  with  this  disguise  only :  her  armament  was 
entered  on  her  papers  as  cargo,  and  her  crew  were  engaged  for  a  limited  time  as  a 
mercantile  crew.    She  had  no  commission ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  got  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  power  she  was  meant  to  serve  that  the  commission  was  given,  and  that  the 
crew,  having  been  discharged,  were  re-engaged  to  serve  that  power.    There  can  be  no 
doubt,  my  lords,  if,  in  truth,  there  was  not  a  real  break  of  continuity  between  her  sub- 
seqaent  employment  and  her  original  intention,  that  the  oircamstanoea  under  which 
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she  left  the  United  States  were  so  clear  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  character  of  her 
armament  as  not  to  raise  a  question  of  the  precise  kind  hefore  your  lordships ;  but^  still 
-with  regard  to  those  disguises  which  were  used,  it  may  not  be  otherwise  than  usefol 
to  refer  to  what  fell  from  the  very  eminent  judge  in  that  case.  Your  lordships  w^ill  find 
it  at  page  471  of  the  seventh  volume  of  Wheaton's  Reports.  There  are  various  questions 
argued,  which  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  your  lordships  with,  relating  to  this  ship  Iiie- 
sistible.  And  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  generally  reputed,  I  believe,  to  be  the  greatest 
lawyer  that  ever  presided  over  the  American  courts,  said  this.  It  was  like  most  of  their 
oases — a  case  of  restitution  of  prize.  Prize  cargoes  seem  fk^uently  to  have  come 
within  the  United  States  Jurisdiction,  although  the  capturing  vessels  did  not.  The 
Chief  Justice  said  i  **  That  the  Irresistible  was  purchased,  and  that  she  sailed  out  of 
the  port  of  Bidtimore,  armed  and  manned  as  a  vessel  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
employed  as  a  cruiser  against  a  nation  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace,  is 
too  clear  for  controversy.  That  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  cleared  out  as  car|p 
cannot  vary  the  case.  Nor  is  it  thought  to  be  material  that  the  men  were  enlisted  m 
form,  as  for  a  common  mercantile  voyage.  There  is  nothing  resembling  a  commercial 
adventure  in  anv  part  of  the  transaction.  The  vessel  was  construct-ed  for  war,  and  not 
for  commerce.  There  was  no  cargo  on  board  but  what  was  adapted  to' the  purposes  of 
war.  The  crew  was  too  numerous  for  a  merchantman,  and  was  sufficient  for  a  priva- 
teer. These  circumstances  demonstrate  the  intent  with  which  the  Irresistible  sailed 
out  of  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

"  But  she  was  not  commissioned  as  a  privateer,  nor  did  she  attempt  to  act  as  one, 
until  she  reached  the  river  La  Plata,  when  a  commission  was  obtained,  and  the  crew 
re-enlisted.  This  court  has  never  decided  that  the  offense  adheres  to  the  vessel,  what- 
ever changes  ma^  have  taken  place,  and  cannot  be  depurated  at  the  termination  of  the 
cruise,  in  preparing  for  which  it  was  committed ;  and  as  the  Irresistible  made  no  prize 
on  her  passage  from  Baltimore  to  the  river  La  Plata,  it  is  contended  that  her  oftense 
was  depurated  there,  and  that  the  court  cannot  connect  her  subsequent  cruise  with 
the  transactions  of  Baltimore. 

'^  If  this  were  to  be  admitted  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
our  neutrality  would  be  completely  eluded,  so  far  as  this  enforcement  depends  ou  the 
restitution  of  the  prizes  made  in  violation  of  them.  Vessels  completely  fitted  in  our 
ports  for  military  operations  need  only  sail  to  a  belligerent  port,  and  there,  after  obtain- 
ing a  commission,  go  through  the  ceremony  of  discharging  and  re-enlisting  their  crew, 
to  become  perfect!^  legitimate  cruisers,  purified  from  every  taint  contracted  at  the 
place  where  all  their  real  force  and  capacity  for  annoyance  was  acquired.  This  would, 
'  mdeed^  be  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  disgraceful  to  our  own  government,  and  of  which 
no  nation  would  be  the  dupe." 

I  need  not  read  more  of  it.  Of  course  the  circumstances,  as  I  have  said,  were  strong 
circumstances,  and  not  raising  the  distinctions  relied  upon  here.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as  I  have  been  on  this  part  of  my  argu- 
ment throughout  supposing,  no  foreign  government  would  listen  for  a  single  instant 
to  the  notion,  that  the  whole  building,  equipment  and  armament  of  the  ship  might  be 
or^nized  and  done  under  arrangements  having  their  origin  here,  and  carried  into 
efiect  from  hence,  merelv  because,  forsooth,  thev  were  carried  into  effect,  as  to  the  final 
stage  of  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  three  mues  from  the  British  coasts. 

Now,  my  lords,  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  construction  which  ought  to  be 
observed  with  regard  to  this  statute.  I  need  not  remind  your  lordships  of  the  general 
principles  of  construction  with  whicn  you  are  all  so  familiar.  Of  course  we  all  know  of 
the  resolutions  in  Haydon's  case,  which  are  referred  to  constantly,  in  Plowden.  Your 
lordships  will  find  at  page  694  of  the  second  volume  of  Dwarris  on  Statutes  the  follow- 
ing passage,  iu  which  the  rules  are  laid  down : 

"  For  the  sure  and  true  interpretation  of  all  statutes  in  general,  be  the^  penal  or 
beneficial,  restrictive  or  enlarging  of  the  common  law,  four  uungs  are  to  be  discerned 
and  considered: 

*^  1.-  What  was  the  common  law  before  the  making  of  the  act  f 

"2.  What  was  the  mischief  and  defect  against  which  the  common  law  did  not 
provide  f 

'^  3.  What  remedy  the  Parliament  hath  resolved  and  appointed  to  cure  the  disease  of 
the  commonwealth  f  and, 

^M.  The  true  reason  of  the  remedy. 

^'It  was  then  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  at  all  times  to  make  such  construc- 
tion as  should  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy,  putting  down  all  subtle 
inventions  and  evasions  for  continuance  of  the  mischief  et  pro  privato  oommodOf  and 
adding  force  and  life  to  the  cure  and  remedy,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the 
makers  of  the  act,  pro  bono  puhlioo,"  The  succeeding  observations  show  that,  of  course, 
that  is  only  to  be  done  by  tiie  fiiir  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  act,  of  course 
not  straining  the  language,  so  as  to  create  a  crime,  as  my  lora  has  said  more  than  once, 
outside  of  that  which  is  properly  and  truly  expressed,  according  to  a  sound  construc- 
tion of  the  language.    But  when  you  have  woras  whicn,  aoooiding  to  a  sound  constnio- 
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tion,  may  preyent  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy,  they  should  be  so  coustrned. 
When  you  have  words  which,  according  to  their  natural  meaning  and  sound  con- 
struction, as  they  stand,  will  have  the  eftect  of  putting  down  all  subtle  inventions  and 
evasions  for  the  continuation  of  the  mischief,  then  that  ought  to.be  done.  It  is  not 
that  you  are  to  wrest  the  language  or  introduce  into  the  act  what  you  do  not  find  there ; 
but  vou  are  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  wrested  in  order  to  diminish  the  remedy,  and  leave  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  mischief  untouched,  under  a  notion,  forsooth,  that  that  is  a 
principle  to  be  applied  to  a  penal  statute. 

It  does  so  happen  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  ruling  upon  this  subject  of  an 
American  judge  in  a  case  upon  their  foreigli  enlistment  act;  and  I  will  now  refer  your 
lordships  to  that,  because  I  do  not  think  you  will  depart  from  the  principle  of  it.  It  is 
a  case  which  the  moment  it  is  stated  explodes  one  fallacy  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  who,  pressed  as  he  was  from  the  bench  by  some  questions  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  earned  his  argument  that  this  statute  is  limited  to  what  was  previously  illegal 
by  international  law — ^you  will  remember  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  tried  him  with  one  or 
two  questions  as  to  how  far  he  applied  it  to  the  clauses  which  relate  to  the  enlistment 
of  men  in  any  part  of  the  world — my  friend  first  said  that  those  were  matters  as  to 
which  foreign  governments  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  they  were  not  suppressed ; 
but  he  afterward  said,  O!  that  part  of  it  does  not  depend  on  international  law  at  all, 
and  it  has  no  legitimate  place  in  this  statute,  although  it  occupies  four-fifths  of  the 
whole.  It  is  not  to  suppress  a  practice  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  but 
merely  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  allegiance  against  particular  individuals,  according 
to  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend.  Now  it  does  so  happen  that  the  case  to  which 
I  refer,  which  is  the  case  of  the  United  States  va.  Workman  and  Kerr,  and  is  reported 
in  Wharton's  American  Criminal  law,  at  page  905  of  the  third  edition,  arose  on  the. 
enlistment  clauses  of  their  act,  and  not  the  equipment  clauses.  It  arose  out  of  some 
filibustering  proceedings  in  Mexico,  and  this  is  the  language  of  the  learned  judge,  Mr. 
Justice  Jnosou,  who  charged  the  jury,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  received  with  appro- 
bation by  the  courts  of  that  country.  As  in  tms  case,  the  indictment  in  that  case  was 
a  very  long  indictment;  it  contained  ninety-seven  counts,  setting  out  in  different  forms 
the  offenses  supposed  to  be  committed  against  the  act.  He  gets  rid,  of  course,  rapidly, 
of  the  mere  cmestions  of  form,  and  then  he  says  this :  **  First  of  all  it  is  an  undeniable 
proposition  that  all  penal  statutes  are  to  receive  a  strict  construction.  This  is  a  penal 
statute,  and  it  falls  within  this  rule.  The  terms  used  are  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
their  natural  import  to  fix  an  offense  on  the  defendants ;  but  this  rule,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  require  any  such  construction  as  to  fritter  it  away  and  defeat  its  object, 
and  annul  the  law  itself.  I  will  then  state  to  you  in  the  outset  some  of  these  essential 
rules,  and  point  out  their  application.  We  are  to  look  at  the  spirit,  intent,  and  object 
of  a  Iftw ;  what  mischief  it  was  intended  to  prevent,  and  in  what  manner  the  remedy 
is  to  be  applied.  What,  then,  is  this  law  f  Its  great  object,  the  aU-pervading  object 
of  this  law,  is  peace  with  all  nations ;  national  amity."  That  he  could  discover  fi'om 
the  mere  provisions  of  the  act,  but  we  have  it  on  the  face  of  our  act  in  the  preamble. 
The  leanied  judge  continues  thus :  ^^  which  will  alone  enable  us  to  enjoy  friendly  inter- 
course and  uninterrupted  commerce,  the  great  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity ;  in 
short,  to  prevent  war,  with  all  its  sad  and  desolating  consequences.  These  being  the 
objects  of  this  law,  they  are  sufficiently  important  to  arrest  tue  attention  of  both  court 
and  jury,  and  secure  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  accused  a  fair  and  impartial  trial." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  Before  the  jury  can  convict  on  this  indictment,  it  must 
be  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  expedition  or  enterprise  was  in  its  character 
military ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  have  been  shown  by  competent  proof  that  the 
design,  the  end,  the  aim,  and  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  or  enterprise  was  some 
military  service,  some  attack  or  invasion  of  another  people  or  counti^,  state,  or  colony. 
as  a  militarv  force.''  Then  he  goes  on  to  distingui^  between  what  is  commercial  ana 
-what  is  military,  in  terms  which,  if  there  were  not  time  to  be  expended  on  other  things, 
I  should  have  much  satisfaction  in  reading  to  your  lordships. 

Now,  my  lords,  having  said  so  much  on  the  general  principles  of  construction  to  be 
applied  in  this  case,  having  entered,  as  I  have  done,  at  some  length,  because  I  thought 
it  important,  into  the  question  of  the  mischief,  I  now  wish  to  take  some  notice  in  a 

neral  way,  before  condescending  to  any  particulars,  of  the  line  of  argument  which 
been  addressed  to  your  lordships,  derived  from  the  antecedent  histoiy  of  the  mat- 
ters which  led  to  this  legislation,  and  the  particular  occasion  on  which  it  was  made. 
Now,  my  lords,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  it  will  be  new  to  me  if  your  lordships' 
iudfi^ent  should  give  any  countenance  to  the  notion  that  the  construction  of  an  act  of 
I'arTiament  of  this  kind  is  to  be  limited  or  cut  down  by  any  previous  declarations  or 
speeches  of  statesmen,  or  members  of  Parliament,  whether  at  the  time  of  introducing  it 
or  at  any  other  time,  or  by  inferences  drawn  from  any  transactions  of  state  which  are 
no  part  of  the  legislation  itself.  I  not  only  object  on  very  obvious  pounds,  some  of 
"which  I  shall  mention  presently,  to  that  as  opposed  to  all  known  principles  of  construc- 
tion, but  I  object  for  a  still  further  reason. 
Lord  Chief  Babon.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of 
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the  oonrt  that  none  of  those  matters  which  yon  are  alluding  to  can  be  taken  into  eon« 
sideration  by  the  conrt  when  they  come  to  expound  the  statute.  I  take  it  they  weie 
introduced,  as  some  other  matters  have  been,  to  put  the  court  in  possession  of  what  may 
be  called  the  history  of  the  case.    They  can  nave  no  bearing  whatever  beyond  that. 

Kr.  Attorney  Gbitebal.  I  took  them  entirely  in  that  view,  and,  of  course,  no  one 
eould  for  a  moment  imagine  that  for  the  direct  purpose  of  construction  they  could  be 
used. 

Lord  Chief  Barok.  And  I  think  I  may  add,  with  the  sanction  of  all  my  learned 
brothers,  that  those  matters,  especially  of  foreign  history,  foreign  decisions,  and  foreign 
acts,  which  the  people  of  this  countiy  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  aware  of,  or  to  have 
any  knowledge  of,  and  which  they  certainly  are  not  bound  to  know,  can  hardly  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  you  come  to  expound  a  statute  which  is  exceedingly 
penal.  We  must  take  the  statute  as  we  find  it,  and  expound  it  as  an  Englishman  ought 
to  expound  it,  and  without  reference  to  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Attorkkt  General.  Beyond  all  doubt ;  and  the  only  use  of  referring  to  American 
decisions  on  the  subject  is  simply  this :  that  where  you  find  them  to  be  the  decisions  of 
Judses  on  similar  questions  arising  out  of  their  own  law,  you  give  Just  as  much  weight 
to  them  as  you  would  to  the  decisions  of  the  same  Judges  upon  any  other  question  of 
law,  and  no  more.  I  rather  imagine  that  that  would  be  the  view  that  we  shall  all 
agree  in  taking  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  American  decisions  may  be  referred  to ;  and 
with  regard  to  these  other  matters,  I  was  not  inclined  to  doubt  that  my  fiiend  viewed 
them  in  the  light  your  lordship  mentioned,  as  part  of  the  history  merely ;  or  as  my 
&iend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  put  it,  that  they  might  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
your  lordships  in  the  situation  of  the  legislature,  as  it  were,  at  the  time  the  act  was 
'passed.  Of  course,  I  only  wish  to  make  such  observations  upon  that  part  of  the  argu- 
ment of  my  friend  as  shall  restrict  these  matters  to  their  proper  province.  I  do  not 
think,  in  point  of  £ftct,  that  for  that  purpose  a  reference  to  transactions  such  as  were 
referred  to,  and  speeches  such  as  were  referred  to,  is  really  very  germane  or  usefhl; 
because  I  say  that  such  arguments  misrepresent,  or  at  least  there  is  great  danger  that 
they  may  misrepresent,  the  meaning  relative  to  the  subject  in  hand  of  the  very  speeches 
cited  and  the  very  transactions  referred  to.  If  a  man  is,  for  instance,  in  Parliament, 
arguing  a  question  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  lie  does  not  go  into  the  clauses,  or 
the  interpretation  of  them ;  but  he  takes  a  broad  case,  he  spealu  broadly  of  a  patent 
obvious  mischief,  the  strongest  case  he  can  think  of  that  comes  within  the  general 
policy.  The  principle  of  a  bill  is  to  repress  that  mischief  and  everything  which  may 
be  conducive  to  it.  He  does  not  go  into  the  details,  but  of  course  when  you  come  to 
the  details  of  legislation,  the  broad  case,  the  flagrant  invasion  of  the  principle,  will  be 
surrounded  by  safeguards,  such  as  are  necessary  completely  to  effeetnate  the  object  and 
policy  of  the  act.  Therefore  it  is  very  idle  to  say,  this  or  that  statesman  spoke  in  such 
and  such  terms ;  they  were  very  appropriate  and  very  intelli^ble  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  speaking,  but  as  ne  was  not  speaking  with  a  view  to  construe  the  lan- 
guage of  the  clauses  of  the  act,  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  suppose  that  his  having 
used  that  language  can  throw  any  light  on  the  object  and  policy  of  the  act.  In  truth, 
nothing  was  said  which  I  should  object  to  every  member  of  the  court  readinjB[  over  and 
over  again,  if  it  had  any  bearing  upon  the  matter,  because  it  bears  out  my  view  of  the 
general  purpose  of  the  act,  namely,  that  it  was  to  vindicate  our  neutrality,  and  to 
prevent  our  beiug  imbroiled  with  foreign  nations  by  operations,  as  to  which  other 
countries  might  say :  "  Whatever  you  call  them,  practically  they  are  hostile  to  ns." 
I  think  that  was  the  view  ti^en  of  it  at  all  times ;  but  as  I  do  not  think  that  ultimately 
we  get  any  particular  good  from  that  part  of  the  argument,  I  do  not  intend  to  dweU 
upon  it  in  addressing  your  lordships.  But  there  was  one  argument  which  my  friend 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  by  an  ingenious  device,  contrived  to  make  do  duty  in  a  more  impoit- 
ant  direction,  and  that  is  what  he  said  upon  Washington's  rules  which  preceded  the 
enactment  of  the  American  statute.  I  have  had  on  many  occasions  greatly  to  admire 
the  ability,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  courage  of  my  leamea  friend ;  never  more  than  on 
this  occasion ;  ana  on  this  occasion  in  nothing  more  than  with  respect  to  the  reference 
which  he  over  and  over  again  made  to  those  rules  of  Washington,  as  if  they  had  become 
landmarks  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  if  they  had  laid  down  some  fixed  principles  of 
international  law,  and  then  that  the  American  statute  having  intended  to  embody 
those  principles,  and  our  statute,  to  some  extent,  being  framea  on  it  as  a  precedent, 
therefore  you  are  to  look  at  those  rules  as  embodying  the  principles  meant  to  be  pro- 
tected and  defended  by  those  acts.  What  is  the  history  of  those  rules  of  Washington  f 
I  can  give  it  you  very  shortly.  I  will  not  read  the  passage,  but  I  will  give  you  the 
reference  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  a  note  of  page  713  of  the  last  edition, 
that  is,  Lawrence's  edition,  of  Wheaton's  International  Law.  Your  lordshix>s  will  find 
in  a  note  there,  concisely  stated,  what  I  think  you  will  also  find  in  an  exceedingly 
excellent  pamphlet,  which  it  is,  perhaps,  legitimate  to  mention,  and  which  has  b^a 
lately  published  by  a  gentleman  well  Known  to  me,  Mr.  Gibbs.  I  really  think  that 
thihistory  of  the  matter  is  so  well  collected  there  that  I  cannot  do  bettor  than  rofer 
to  it. 
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LiORD  Chief  Baron.  It  is  extremely  nsefiil  to  those  who  wish  to  look  at  the  author- 
ities; it  collects  them  all  together  in  a  very  conyenient  form. 

Mr.  Attorket  General.  They  are  so  accurately  brought  together  that  I  felt  myself 
Justified  in  mentioning  it,  althoagh  ordinarily  we  do  not  mention  any  publication  of  so 
reeent  a  date.  My  lords,  the  real  trnth  of  the  ease  is  this :  the  policy  of  the  American 
cabinet  with  rega^  t-o  the  mode  of  maintaining  its  professed  neutrality  in  the  war 
then  lately  broken  out  between  i)ngland  aifd  revolutionary  France  was  undecided,  and 
"Wash^gton's  views  fluctuated  and  changed  from,  time  to  time.  The  American  govern- 
ment Were  in  this  peculiar  situation,  they  were  not  able  to  permit  the  equipment  of 
'Warlike  vessels  in  their  ports  equally  and  impartially  by  both  belligerents,  because 
they  had  a  treaty  with  France,  of  which  you  will  find  the  details  in  the  pubtication  I 
have  mentioned,  which  guaranteed  France  against  privateers  being  armed  against 
France  in  the  American  ports,  and  against  any  prizes  taken  from  the  French  oeing 
brought  into  those  ports. 

Now  you  will  find,  both  in  the  chapter  of  Chancellor  Kent's  work  to  which  my  fHend 
referred,  where  those  rules  are  mentioned,  and  in  Wheaton's  International  Law,  and 
everywhere  else,  this  to  be  laid  down  as  the  law  of  nations  on  the  subject  of  the  equip- 
ment of  ships  of  war  in  a  neutral  territory;  that  it  is  perfectly  competent,  consistently 
'With  international  law,  for  the  neutral  state  to  permit  either  party  to  make  warlike 
equipments  of  ships,  everything  which  is  forbidden  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act  on 
any  construction  of  it,  without  breach  of  neutrality,  or  without  any  breach  of  interna- 
tional law,  provided  it  be  equally  and  indifferently  permitted,  by  the  neutral  country, 
to  both  parties.    Bat  the  Americans  were  placed  m  a  situation  by  their  treaty  with 
France,  which  disabled  them  from  allowing  to  England  that  which  France  was  doing. 
So  that  the  effect  of  the  treaty  was  this :  although  it  seemed  that  international  law 
had  made  some  provisions  for  positive  stipulation  of  exceptional  advantages  in  favor 
of  one  belligerent,  if  those  stipulations  had  been  made  beiore  the  war,  yet  there  being 
nothing  of  nie  kind  positive  here,  and  it  being  merely  a  stipulation  that  the  enemies 
of  France  should  not  equip  ships  of  war  against  France  in  ports  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  permit  France  herself  to  equip  such  ships 
without  violating  the  principle  of  neutrality,  because  they  could  not  allow  Great  Britain 
to  do  the  same.     That  led  to  the  whole  complication,  and  those  rules  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  not  rules  expressing,  or  at  any  time  supposed  to  express,  absolute  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  international  law  upon  the  neutral  government,  but  they  are,  as 
Chancellor  Kent  says  in  the  passage  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  referred 
to,  founded  on  the  principles  of  international  law ;  which  are  these,  that  the  neutral 
government  has  the  absolute  right  to  prohibit  a  belligerent  ffuvemment  from  carrying 
on  any  operations  of  that  description  within  its  territory ;  ana  having  the  absolute  ri^ht 
to  do  that,  it  will  fail  in  its  duty  of  neutrality  if  it  does  not  either  prohibit  it  to  him, 
or  else  allow  it  also  to  his  adversary.    Well,  these  rules,  made  by  a  government  which 
could  not  allow  it  to  both  parties,  are  made  in  assertion  of  their  territorial  rights  against 
both,  in  order  to  avoid  partiality  t-o  one  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,    xhat  is  the 
"Whole  and  sole  connection  of  those  rules  with  the  subject  of  international  law.    I  think 
I  will  not  pursue  the  matter  further,  though  that  connects  itself  with  the  American 
statute;  for  I  may  conveniently,  I  think,  take  up  the  history  of  the  American  statute 
when  we  begin  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Mellish.  If  your  lordship  will  allow  me,  I  will  hand  you  up  this  copy  of  the 
decree  about  the  Oreto. 
A^oumed  to  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

Fourth  Day.—Friday,  November  20, 1863. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lords,  when  your  lordships  rose  yesterday,  I  had  been 
referring  to  a  subject  whi<  h  was  treated  as  of  considerable  importance  by  my  learned 
^eud,  although  m  my  opinion,  when  its  meaning  and  bearing  are  rightly  understood, 
it  will  turn  out  to  have  none;  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  that  undemonstrated,  and 
therefore  I  will  say  a  little  more  about  it.  I  allude  to  the  rules  which  were  made  by 
President  Washington  and  bv  his  government,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1793.  They  were 
beaded, ''  Rules  adopted  by  the  American  cabinet  as  to  the  equipment  of  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  by  belligerent  powers,  and  proceedings  on  the  conduct  of 
the  French  minister.^'  My  lords,  it  was  an  act  of  state,  a  political  act,  which  was 
undoubtedly  in  this  sense  connected  with  rules  and  principles  of  international  law — 
that  it  was  warranted  by  those  rules  and  principles  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  United  States  were  then  placed ;  but  the  notion  of  its  being  intended  to  be,  or  being 
in  any  sense  whatever,  an  abstract  declaration  of  the  obligations  and  the  rights  ai 
neutral  states  under  those  circumstances,  is  one  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  foun- 
dation either  in  history  or  in  law.  .„  ^    ^  •,     x     j  » 

Now,  the  real  cireumstanoes  connected  with  those  roles  will  be  best  understooa,  I 
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think,  by,  in  the  first  place^  bearing  in  mind  the  principles  of  law  which  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  and  which  yuur  lordships  will  find  stated  and  explained  concisely,  but  at 
sufficient  length,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  of  Chancellor  Kent,  from  a  passage  of 
which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  rei^  to  your  lordships  upon  that  subject;  it  is  a  lecture  on  the 
general  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  nations ;  and  for  my  purpose  it  will  be  quite  enoi^h 
to  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  short  headings  in  small  letters  at  page  124  and 
136,  to  show  what  is  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  is  being  treated  of  by  Chaocellor 
Kent  in  that  lecture,  and  in  the  passages  which  precede  the  one  cited  by  my  learned 
friend  as  to  these  rules.  The  first  head  is,  '^  Neutrals  must  be  impartial."  That  was 
what  I  mentioned  to  your  lordships  yesterday.  Now,  that  stands  on  common  sense, 
evidently,  but  it  is  a  principle  recognized  by  international  law,  that  if  a  neutrality  is 
professed,  it  shall  be  an  impartial  neutrality.  Consequently  you  will  not  give  advan- 
tages to  the  one  belligerent  which  you  refuse  to  another,  unless,  indeed,  (ror  it  seems 
to  DC  considered,  by  the  writers  on  international  law,  subject  to  this  rather  remarkable 
exception,)  you  are  bound  to  do  so  by  some  antecedent  positive  engagement  entered 
into  with  the  one  party  not  in  contemplation  of  those  particular  hostilities.  It  seems 
to  be  thought  that,  subject  to  that  qualification,  it  is  a  settled  maxim ;  and  so  far  it  is 
a  duty  of  neutrality  toward  other  governments,  that  you  will  be  impartial,  that  you 
will  not  give  to  the  one  an  assist-ance  or  a  liberty  withm  your  dominions  which  you  do 
not  equally  allow  to  the  other.  That  is  the  branch  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the 
duty  of  a  neutral  toward  the  belligerents.  Then  the  next  head  is  at  page  126,  which 
is  the  duty  of  the  belligerent-s  toward  the  neutral.    *'  Neutral  territory  inviolable." 

Mr.  Babon  Channell.  Are  you  citing  from  the  marginal  paging f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  at  page  126  of  my  edition ;  there  are  Just  within  an 
inner  margin,  in  small  letters,  the  words  '^  neutral  territory  inviolable." 

LIr.  Baron  Channkix.  Your  edition  is  a  later  one  than  mine ;  the  marginal  paging 
is  preserved  tliroughout  all  the  editions. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon;  page  117  is  the  marginal 
paging. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  I  have  got  it  now. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Having  mentioned  the  duty  of  impartial  neutrality  first, 
which  is  a  duty,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  neutral  to  the  belligerents^  he  now  mentions  the 
duty  of  the  belligerents  to  the  neutral,  "  neutral  territory  inviolable  f  and  he  goes 
into  that. 

My  lords,  I  of  course  am  not  going  to  detain  your  lordships  from  the  real  question  by 
a  disquisition  u^on  these  subjects ;  out  it  will  be  perfectly  well  known  to  all,  I  think, 
who  have  examined  the  books,  that  even  a  capture  or  an  act  of  hostility  within  the 
neutral  territory  is  a  wrong  to  the  neutral  rather  than  a  wrong  by  the  one  belligerent 
to  the  other ;  and  it  is  upon  the  ground  of  vindicating  their  own  rights,  that  neutrals, 
whose  territory  may  be  mvaded  by  acts  of  this  description,  in  comity  take  care  that 
restitution  is  made  to  the  other  belligerent.  Therefore  Kent,  after  stating  the  duty  of 
impartiality  by  neutrals  toward  belligerents,  ^oes  on  to  mention  the  duty  of  belliger- 
ents toward  neutrals — that  there  is  to  be  no  violation  of  territory.  That  duty  extends 
to  this.  In  the  first  place  there  is  of  course  to  be  no  act  of  hostility,  nothing  of 
that  nature  which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  spoke  of  as  a  proximate  act  of  hostility,  within 
the  neutral  dominion  j  not  only  that,  but  no  acts  or  operations  whatsoever  connected 
with  the  war  and  having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  war  are  to  take  place 
within  the  neutral  territory  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent,  without  the  consent  and 
permission  and  a^inst  the  will  of  the  neutral  sovereign.  That  is  the  basis  and  the 
principle  of  Washington's  rules.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  to  protect  their  own  neutrality 
from  tne  assertion  against  their  will  by  the  French  republican  government  of  the  right 
to  arm  and  organize  vessels  of  war  and  expeditions  within  their  territory,  which  the 
history  shows  that  the  French  republican  government  were  asserting  upon  a  strained 
construction  of  negative  terms  in  a  treaty. 

Now  the  political  circumstances  connected  with  that  act  of  Washington,  which  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  remember  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  matter,  were  these: 
The  United  States  government,  before  issuing  the  rules  which  I  have  been  mention- 
ing, which  was  on  the  3d  of  Angust,  1793,  had  upon  the  5th  of  June  in  the  same  year 
S'ven  notice  to  the  French  agents  within  their  dominion,  that  they  would  not  permit 
ose  things  to  go  on  any  longer  which  were  being  done ;  and  had  insisted  that  they 
should  not  bring  in  any  prizes  taken  by  any  vessels  which  miji^ht  be  equipped  or  got 
ready  for  war  ainier  that  date.  But  the  French  minister  and  his  agents  continued  to 
do  it  in  spite  of  the  United  States  government;  and  that  government,  from  reasons 
of  policy,  though  they  had  engaged  to  Great  Britain  to  prevent  it,  abstained  from  using 
the  means  in  their  power  for  a  certain  time  to  enforce  those  regulations.  Your  lord- 
ships will  find  the  stote  of  the  case  very  distinctly  explained  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  the  5th  of  September,  1793,  which  is  an  annex  to  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  the  years  1794-'95.  My  lords,  I  am 
reading  from  Martens's  Collection  of  Treaties,  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Supplement,  and 
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your  lordships  tHU  fiod  that  treaty  with  its  annex  at  the  pages  326  to  386  of  that 
volnme.    Now^  as  I  said,  this  letter  is  annexed  to  the  treaty,  and  is  referred  to  for  the 
interpretation  of  one  of  its  articles.    And  this  is  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  the  cirenm- 
Bt>aiice8,  which  will  at  once  place  yonr  lordships,  I  think,  in  a  correct  Tiew  of  the  true 
position  of  the  parties,  and  the  true  meaning  of  this  political  act  of  the  United  States. 
After  referring  to  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Ham'> 
mond,  as  to  certain  ships,  and  the  previous  correspondence,  he  proceeds  thus:  '*  We  are 
bound  by  our  treaties  with  three  of  the  belligerent  nations  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power  to  protect  and  defend  all  vessels  and  effects  in  our  ports  or  waters,  or  on  the 
seas  near  our  shores,  and  to  recover  and  restore  the  same  to  the  right  owners  when 
taken  from  them.    If  all  the  means  in  our  power  are  used,  and  fail  m  their  effect,  we 
are  not  bound  by  our  treaties  with  those  nations  to  make  compensation.    Though  we 
have  no  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  the  opinion  oi  the  President  that  we 
should  use  toward  that  nation  the  same  rule  which,  under  this  article,  was  to  govern 
na  with  the  other  nations,  and  even  extend  it  to  captures  made  on  the  high  seas^nd 
brou&^ht  into  our  XK>rts,  if  done  by  vessels  which  had  been  armed  within  wem.    Hav- 
ing, for  particular  reasons,  forborne  to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  three  vessels  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  August  the  7th,  the  President  thought 
it  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  make  compensation  for  them;  and  though 
nothing  was  said  in  that  letter  of  other  vessels  taken  under  like  circumstances,  and 
brought  in  after  the  5th  of  June,"  (that  was  the  date  at  which  the  United  States 
government  had  said,  "We  will  not  permit  it,")  "yet,  when  the  same  forbearance  had 
taken  plac«,  it  was  and  is  our  opinion  that  compensation  should  be  equally  due."    And 
then  he  proceeds  to  say  that  it  would  be  applied  to  cases  occurring  even  later,  if  under 
the  like  circumstances.    So  that  the  state  of  things  is  made  manifest;  in  the  first 
instance,  the  French  agents  supposed  that  the  treaty  gave  them  not  only  negative 
rights,  but  positive  rights  to  equip  and  arm  vessels  as  much  as  they  pleased  within  the 
port-e  of  the  United  States,  and,  until  the  5th  of  June,  they  did  so  under  that  impres- 
sion, and  no  notice  was  given  to  them  by  the  United  States  government  that  they  were 
not  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  so:  but  on  the  5th  of  June  the  United  States  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, and  gave  notice  tiiat  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  go  on.    Nevertheless,  it 
did  eo  on ;  and,  iCs  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  there  were  particular  reasons  why,  although 
they  nad  promised  the  British  minister  that  it  should  be  stopped,  the  United  States 
government  abstained  from  using  the  means  in  their  power  to  stop  it.    Under  those 
circumstances  they  held  themselves  bound  to  make  restitution,  and  it  was  under  the 
circumstances  of  those  peculiar  treaties,  bv  which  they  were  bound  to  give  effect  to 
the  rule  of  impartial  neutrality  as  far  as  they  could,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  assertion  by  a  foreign  power  of  a  right,  against  their  will,  and 
against  the  notice  which  they  had  given  of  their  dissent  and  disapprobation,  to  equip 
and  arm  vessels  within  their  limits,  that  these  rules  were  adopted  bv  the  American 
cabinet;  and  well  may  Chancellor  Kent  say,  as  he  does  say,  (and  it  is  all  that  he  says  of 
them,)  that  those  rules  had  a  perfectly  good  foundation  in  the  law  of  nations.    He 
says,  at  the  marginal  paging  122,  the  passage  which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  read,  "The 
government  of  the  United  States  was  warranted  by  the  law  and  practice  of  nations  in 
the  declaration  made  in  1793  of  the  rules  of  neutrality,  which  were  particularly  recog- 
nized as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  belligerent  powers  in  their  intercourse  with 
this  country.    These  rules  were,"  and  then  he  states  the  substance  of  those  rules, 
without  their  exceptions,  and  I  will  refer  to  them  in  a  moment,  as  far  as  is  necessary. 
He  goea  on  to  say,  "  Congress  have  repeatedly  by  statute  made  suitable  provision  for 
the  support  and  due  observance  of  similar  rules  of  neutrality,  and  ^iven  sanction  to 
the  principle  of  them,  as  being  founded  in  the  universal  law  of  nations."    The  prin- 
ciple of  them  to  which  he  refers  is  merely  this — on  the  one  hand  the  observance  of  the 
obligation  of  an  impartial  neutrality  toward  the  belligerents,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  protection  of  the  neutral's  own  territory  from  an  unauthorized  use  of  it  b v 
either  belligerent,  or  both  belligerents,  for  any  purposes  connected  with  war,  which 
the  government  thinks  fit  to  prohibit :  that  is  all. 

Now,  the  reason  why  my  learned  mend  laid  so  much  stress  upon  these  rules,  and 
tried  to  make  so  much  of  them,  is  obvious.  In  that  political  act,  done  under  those 
circumst-ances,  and  before  there  was  any  legislation  whatever  in  the  United  States  on 
the  subject,  the  government  took  a  distinction,  which  we  find  upon  the  face  of  the 
rules,  between  equipments  ancipitis  tiaus  and  those  which  were  essentially  warlike ;  and 
my  learned  friend  wants  you  to  infer  that,  because  in  that  political  act  done  under 
those  circumstances  by  Washington's  administration,  it  was  thought,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  expedient  to  make  that  distinction  for  their  present  *  government  apd 
guidance^  therefore  yon  are  to  import  that  distinction  into  the  interpretion  of  all 
subsequent  legislation  which  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that 
anything  more  extravagant  could  not  possibly  be  conceived ;  and,  indeed^  when  we 
look  at  the  rules  themselves,  it  wiU  not,  I  think,  appear  that  that  distinction  clearly 
extendd  so  far,  even  as  my  learned  friend  imagines  under  the  rules,  because  I  observe 
that  there  is  only  one  of  those  acticles  which  relates  to  the  original  arming  and 
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ftqiiil^^nog  of  yeeielf.    I  do  not  mean  to  aigae  whether  <v  not  jumhig  and  eqoippag 

are  to  ^o  together  there,  but  at  all  evente  ''the  original  arming  and  eqnip^ng  oi 

vewelB  m  the  ports  of  the  United  Statee  by  any  of  the  beUigerent  partiea  for  msh^ 

eervice,  offenmve  or  defensive,  is  deemed  onlawfhl."    That  is  the  first  mle.    Then  the 

next  rnle  permxte  the  equipment  of  merchant  vessels ;  that  is  lawjfuL    The  third  rule, 

1  thmk,  clearly  speaks  of  the  equipment  of  vessels  already  in  existence,  and  in  ti>e 

^^^S^  ^.government;  not  vessels  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  opewtiona 

within  the  United  States,  but  vessels  existing  already  in  the  immediate  service  of  the 

icoveniment.    «  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels  of  war  in  ths 

uninedjate  service  of  the  government  of  any  of  the  beUigerent  parties,  which  if  done 

to  other  vessels  would  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  as  being  applicable  either  to  comnietce 

or  war,  are  deemed  Uwful ;''  which,  in  &ct,  is  merely  the  ordinary  hospitality  shown  by 

all  countries  m  the  world  to  all  ships  of  war,  (which  I  will  observe  upon  whm  I  come 

to  the  eiffhth  section  of  our  act  of  Parliament,)  with  an  exception  with  regard  to 

prizes  taken  from  France,  founded  on  the  treaty  obligations  toward  France.    Then 

tlie  fourth  rule  is  this :  "  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  any  of  the 

parties  at  war  with  France  of  vessels  fitted  for  merchandise  and  war,  whether  with  or 

without  commissions,  which  are  doubtful  in  their  nature,  as  being  applicable  dCberto 

oommeroe  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful,  except  those  which  shall  have  made  prize,"  &«. 

1  Hat,  no  doubt,  was  the  article  which  my  learned  friend  particularly  referred  to,  because 

He  tnoijgbt  It  useful  to  him.    It  was  a  particular  distinction,  which,  in  the  cirvumstaneee 

wnicb  I  have  mentioned  in  this  act  of  state  antecedent  to  legislation,  the  United  Statee 

government  thought  fit  to  make,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.    They  say,  We  prohibit,  as 

an  invasion  of  our  sovereignty,  independently  of  any  legislation  whatever,  acts  ibr 

manilestly  warlike  purposes  within  our  territory ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 

carry  that  provision  further  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  upon  the  general  principka 

merely  ot  tbe  hiw  of  nations,  nor  to  treat  as  an  invasion  of  our  territory  acts  which  are 

doubtful  and  eomvocal  in  their  nature.    We  do  not  at  present  exercise  our  power  of 

prohibiting  such  acts.    Your  lordships  wiU  see  the  meaning  of  that,  more  eapecially 

when  you  remenaber  what  Mr.  Jefierson  said  in  the  letter  which  I  have  i«ad,  namely, 

We  are  bound  by  our  treaties  with  three  of  the  belligerent  nations,  by  aU  the  means 

in  our  power  to  protect  and  defend  their  vessels  and  effects  in  our  ports  or  watms,  or 

ol.!S?i^  ^T.  "^"^  «*»oros-"    Therefore,  being  able  to  limit,  and  intending  to  limit, 

according  to  their  own  sovereign  wiU  and  pleasure,  the  extent  of  the  prohibitioB 

H^  *».^/*       u  ^J^^  ^y  *^®  sovereign  authority,  they  limited  it  in  that  way.    But 

now  that  can  be  imported  into  the  construction  of  the  subsequent  statute  Mpears 

^^fl      ,'t^^f^  ^^^"^^  nnintelligible :  because,  looking  at  the  abstract  principle  of  hiir 

Which  entitles  foreign  nations  to  do  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  it  depends  entirely 

^^  1  L^"^  ®f  ^®  sovereign  power  of  the  country  where  it  is  done. 

auT^Lr^jS.*'  'J^i?^?^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^"«^  <^»i™»  I  t**i°*^»  ^  ^^  argument  upon  tiurt 

fn  S^M  ^*  *^*^  **  I*  *S*  practice  of  aU  nations,  when  war  breaks  out  in  whirfi  they 

Si^v  wfS  ^Ef^®  w**"^*^'  Vy  ^^^^  sovereign  power  to  reguUte  the  extent  to  whici 

^^Li^U  ^w^oT^*V''*^T^'^  ^?"^^  ^  permissible  to  Wgn  countries;  and  tiie 

fo^i?  coSLTwiS  ^^^^'^  tS.«^^®  hospitality  to  the  ships  of  wlir  and  othe^  ships  of 

do^S  ^nH  S^^""  those  ordmary  things  which  are  universally  necessary,  and  ^ieh 

tLu2\^^  to  increase  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  previously  existiiiK.    And  it 

WoTwti^^J^^r  reasom^ble  to  say  thit  Ae  rules  wSuch  our Vemmint  issued 

Se^cJTn^^iS  SL?"^  ^mng  of  the  present  war  between  the  tjnited  States  and 

Mr  WwL^?f?wSif*!?  which  your  lordsEips  will  find  in  print,  I  think,  in  a  note  to 

Mr.  Wheaton  8  book,  at  pace  717,  of  the  last  edition. 

5K*  a^^^  Cba^nell,  Ind  at  pi^  12  of  the  Appendix. 
T  ™?;^?^"^P  Gkneiul.  No,  mvlord,  I  do  not  mean  the  neutnility  prxMdMiatioD. 
iZ^^l^.J^^l^fk^  ^^^^'  hv  another  procUunation^i^eK^nSS 
dSS  4^fc«3^S!.^?  1  *^*  Tuaoarora  and  the  Nashville,  two  sh/ps,  whichWcie  a  gooi 
f  ^«^^  about,  oommg  into  our  waters,  our  government  thoSSit  fit  to  reffulatoM 
2S^?S^itrXu^ro?rn.^^^^^  S  which,  their  slg^^LolS'SS?^ 


hnanitjiiifv  ^?«.,« -K^!m     T*  •       ^     »  «-^wi*i»  w  woiou  ineir  snips  should  enlovthe 
•m  not  KoW  to  i3  tbM^^SlJIVS^i'irl^'*  'y  ^°  ""t  *W°k  At  to  pemiit    I 
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would  be  perfectly  monatrouB,  if  it  were  brought  forward  to  regalate  the  interpretation 
or  even  to  iofluenoe  the  interpretation  of  Bubaoqnent  legislation  in  oar' country,  which 
was  lanKuage  of  its  own,  which  language  in  its  natural  sense  wonld  go  bevond  those 
rules.  1  gave  your  lordshios  a  reference  to  the  paee^  it  is  pase  717  of  Wheaton.  It 
would  be  clearly  unreasonable  in  the  one  case,  and  it  is  equiuly  unreasonable  in  the 
other. 

But,  my  lords.  I  have  Washington's  own  authority  for  saying  so ;  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  other  great  persons,  Judges  of  the  American  courts,  proving  that  they 
never  took  this. view  of  those  rules  of  theirs,  upon  which  my  learned  friend  builds  his 
argument,  that  forsooth  you  are  to  look  upon  this  forei^  enUstment  act  as  a  mere 
statute  to  give  sanction  to  previously  existing  international  duties,  and  not  to  go 
beyond  the  umits  of  those  obligations,  which  limits  he  in  this  arbitraiy  way  attempts 
to  define. 

Now,  I  will  refer  your  lordships  to  that  which  my  learned  friend  mentioned,  but 
thought  it  unnecessaxy  to  read,  but  which,  I  cannot  help  thinldng,  is  at  least  as 
germane  as  what  he  did  read.  I  mean  the  President's  speech  to  the  two  houses  of 
Congi;|aB  when  announcing  those  rides,  and  his  other  acts  connected  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  requesting  that  they  would  proceed  to  legislation.  I  will  read  it  as  matter 
of  history, 'at  all  events  as  pertinent  as  that  which  we  have  heard  connected  with  the 
rules.  The  President,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1793,  said  this :  "  As  soon  as  the  war  in 
Europe  had  embraced  those  powers  with  whom  the  United  States  have  the  most  exten- 
sive relations,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  intercourse  with  them  might  be 
interrupted,  and  our  disposition  for  peace  drawn  into  question  by  the  suspicions  too 
often  entertained  by  beuigerent  nations."  And  I  observe,  my  lords,  there,  that  this 
falls  in  with  the  line  of  argument  which  I  submitted  to  your  lordships  yesterday  with 
respect  to  the  mischief;  that  the  mischief  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  provable 
obhgations  which  vou  can  establish  by  what  my  learned  friend  caUed  the  letter  of 
iuteniational  law,  thongh  I  confess  I  do  not  know  where  the  lett>er  of  international 
law  is  to  be  found ;  but  the  suspicions  entertained  and  feelings  excited  equally  endan- 
ger peace.  Washington  goes  on :  ^*  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  my  duty  to  admonish  our 
citizens  of  the  consequences  of  a  contraband  trade,  and  of  hostile  acts  to  any  of  the 
parties^  and  to  obtain  by  a  declaration  of  the  existing  legal  state  of  things  an  easier 
admission  of  our  riffht  to  the  immunities  belonging  to  our  situation.  Under  these 
*^  impressions  the  pro<uaination  which  will  be  laid  before  you  was  issued.  In  this  posture 
^  of  affairs,  both  new  and  delicate,  I  resolved  to  adopt  general  rules,"  (those  are  the  rules 
in  question.)  **  which  should  conform  to  the  treaties,  and  assert  the  privileges  of  the 
Umted  States.  These  are  reduced  into  a  system,  which  will  be  communicated  to  you. 
Although  I  have  not  thought  myself  at  lib^y  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  prizes  permitted 
by  our  treaty  of  comm^ce  with  France  to  be  brought  into  our  ports,  I  have  not  refused 
to  cause  them  to  be  restored  when  they  were  taken  within  the  protection  of  our  terri- 
tory, or  by  vessels  commissioned  or  equipped  in  a  warlike  form  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States."  Then  he  proceeds  thus :  **  It  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to 
correct,  improve,  or  indorse  tnis  plan  of  procedure ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
expedient  to  extend  the  le&l  code  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  mair^r  cases,  which,  though  determined  on  principles  already  recognized, 
demand  some  further  provisions."  I  think,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  whatever  which 
would  lead  your  lordships  to  suppose  that  this  act  was  introduced  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enacting  as  law  the  provisions  of  those  rules ;  and  it  is  manifest,  when  we 
compare  the  one  with  the  other,  that  they  differ  so  materially  that  it  is  impossible 
that  difference  should  have  been  without  intention  and  without  purpose. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  said  that  I  could  show  you  that  the  idea  of  this  foreign  enlistment 
act  havinsr  been  intended  simply  to  enable  the  United  States  to  enforce  against  its 
subjects  obligations  which  were  due  from  it  to  other  belligerent  eovemments,  is  an 
idea  totally  inconsistent  with  the  ludicial  view  of  the  matter,  which  has  always  been 
taken  in  the  United  States.  I  will  mention  to  your  lordships  in  connection  with  that 
subject  two  cases :  one,  the  case  of  the  Alerta,  which,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Cranch, 
at  pafle  355,  where  Mr.  Justice  Bushrod  Washington  gave  the  judgment  of  the  court ; 
and  the  passage  which  bears  upon  this  subject  is  the  following:  ''A  neutral  nation 
may,  if  so  disposed,  without  a  breach  of  her  neutral  character,  grant  permission  to 
botu  belligerents  to  equip  their  vessels  of  war  within  her  territory ;  but  without  such 
pemussion  the  subjects  of  such  belligerent  powers  have  no  ri^ht  to  equip  vessels  of 
war  or  to  increase  or  augment  their  £rce  either  with  arms  or  with  men  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  such  neutral  nation.  Such  unauthorized  acts  violate  her  sovereignty  and  her 
righte  as  a  neutral."  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  but  it  does  not  rest  on  that  author- 
it^  only ;  for  we  find  the  same  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Estrella,  which  is 
£Ee(quenuy  refenred  to  in  other  American  cases,  as  a  case  of  high  authority ;  and  which 
ia  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Wheaton^s  Supreme  Court  Beports.  The  passage  in  question 
is  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  at  page  309,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice,  after- 
ward Chancellor,  Livingstone.  He  says  there :  "  So  l^ng  as  a  nation  does  not  interfere 
in, the  war,  but  professes  an  exact  impartiality  toward  both  parties,  it  is  its  duty  as 
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well  08  rigbty  and  its  safety,  and  g^ood  faith,  and  honor  demand  it,  to  be  vigilant  in 
preventing  its  neutrality  from  being  abused  for  the  purposes  of  hostility  against  either 
of  them.^  I  do  not  know  that  the  principle  for  which  I  contend,  as  eml^ied  in  the 
law  which  I  am  now  asking  your  lordships  to  administer  and  expound,  could  be  better 
expressed  than  that.  **  This  may  be  done,  not  only  by  guarding  in  the  first  instance 
as  far  as  it  can  against  all  warlike  j)repartttion8  and  equipments  in  its  own  waters, 
but  also  by  restoring  prizes  taken  in  violation  of  its  neutrality/'  Then  he  proceeds 
thus :  "  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  aU  the  belligerents  must  be  supposed  to  haye 
an  equal  interest,  and  a  disregard  or  neglect  of  it  would  inevitably  expose  a  neutral 
nation  to  the  charge  of  insincerity  and  to  the  lust  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  of  the 
belligerent,  the  property  of  whose  subjects  should  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
restored.  The  United  States,  instead  of  opening  their  ports  to  all  the  contending  par- 
ties when  at  peace  themselves,  as  may  be  done  if  not  prevented  by  antecedent  treaties, 
have  always  thought  it  the  wisest  and  safest  course  to  interdict  them  from  fitting  oat 
or  furnishing  vessels  of  war  within  their  limits,  and  to  punish  those  who  may  contrib- 
ute to  such  eouipments."  Therefore,  Mr.  Justice  Livingstone  thinks  that  it  is  perfectly 
competent,  where  there  is  no  treaty  to  the  contrary,  to  allow  both  parties  to  conie  into 
your  ports  and  equip ;  but  he  thinks  it  the  wiser  and  the  safer  course,  and  the  course 
most  consistent  witn  the  safety,  good  faith,  and  honor  of  a  nation  professing  neutrality, 
especially  as  we  know  that  both  parties  in  any  given  war  will  not  practically  enter  for 
such  purposes  the  ports  of  the  same  neutral,  to  take  the  course  which  the  United  States 
have  done — namely,  to  interdict  them  both  from  fitting  out  or  furnishing;  and  to  pun- 
ish those  who  may  contribute  to  such  equipments. 

Mr.  Baron  Bbamwell.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  thatf  According  to  his 
opinion,  but  for  the  special  prohibition  in  any  particular  case,  would  it  be  lawful  for 
the  subjects  of  a  neutnJ  state  to  fit  out  and  arm  a  vessel,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  hostilities 
when  it  left  the  neutral  portf 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  undoubtedly  so.  There  was  no 
municipal  law  in  the  United  States  or  here,  before  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  to 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwbll.  Nay,  as  I  understand,  there  was  no  international  law. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No  international  law  whatever. 

Mr.  Baron  Braaiwell.  No  international  law  which  would  prohibit,  for  instance,  the 
arming,  manning,  and  in  every  way  equipping  a  confederate  ship  in  this  port  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  hostilities. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  All  that  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  is  this 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  beg  your  pardon.  All  I  want  to  know  is  this  r  what  are 
we  to  understand  as  Mr.  Justice  Livingstone's  opinion  there  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  inter- 
national law  which  would  prevent  it,  provided  the  United  States  i>ermitted  it  equally 
to  both  parties.  Mv  lords,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  as  to  whion 
those  who  discuss  these  questions  do  not  fully  agree.  Some  think  that,  on  sound  views 
of  iuternational  principles,  such  things  ought  not  to  be  permitted  by  neutral  nations ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  find.  American  authority  is  distinctly  in  accordance  with  the  answer 
which  I  gave  your  lordship  as  to  what  I  understood  Mr.  Justice  Livingstone  to  hold, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  international  obligation,  provided  it  is  allowed  equally  to  both 
parties,  and  that  it  rests  merely  upon  municipal  law.  It  was  with  reference  to  that 
subject  that  I  referred  to  what  Wheaton  said  of  the  controversy  between  Lampredi  and* 
Galiani;  it  is  just  the  same  tiling  to  a  belligerent  who  suffers,  whether  a  ship  fully 
armed  and  equipped  for  war  is  sold  without  having  been  previously  equipped  expressly 
with  a  view  to  that  sale,  or  whether  it  was  equipped  witii  a  view  to  that  sale,  because 
she  equally  comes  out  of  the  port  of  a  neutral  nation  an  instrument  immediately 
adapted  for  hostilities. 

A&.  Baron  Bramwell.  What  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  as  a  difference  is  this,  that 
a  vessel  may  be  fully  equipped  and  armed  in  every  particular  except  the  fighting  crew; 
then  if  you  sell  her,  jou  sell  her  still  in  an  innocent  condition ;  but  what  occurred 
to  me  might  make  a  difference  would  be,  that  in  addition  to  what  you  might  call  her 
own  capacity  of  mischief,  she  had  the  requisite  crew  on  board — what  struck  me  was, 
that  then  the  i>ort  would  be  a  station  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  address  myself  to  that  presently ;  but  I  think  your 
lordship  will  see  that  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  passage  wluch  I  read  took 
no  notice  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  crew,  vet  on  the  otner  hand  it  must  be 
tolerably  obyious  that  the  government  which  purchases  such  a  vessel  fully  equipped 
and  fitted  out  for  war  woula  take  care  to  provide  itself  with  a  crew  to  take  the  vessel 
out  of  port.  And  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  state  of  things,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  a  vessel  would  leave  port  without  a  crew,  and  I  do  not  find  anywhere  the  least 
trace  ot  such  a  view  being  entertained  as  that  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  such 
a  transaction  would  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  crew  suffioient  to  nav- 
igate the  vessel  for  warlike  purposes  when  she  left  the  port. 

My  lords,  before  I  address  myself  a  little  to  the  observation  embodied  in  the  wordsi 
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"  station  of  hostilities,"  I  inU.  trouble  you  with  one  more  reference  in  connection  with 
the  same  subject,  which  we  shall  find,  I  think,  in  a  note  to  Laurence's  Wheaton ;  it 
refers  to  a  recent  act  of  state  rather  than  a  judicial  act,  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  unworthy 
of  attention  in  those  circumstances.  You  will  find  it  at  page  727,  in  a  note  to  that 
pi^  of  the  last  edition  of  Wheaton's  Elements.  It  was  an  act  of  state ;  in  fact,  an 
opinion,  I  think,  of  the  attorney  general,  adopted  by  the  eovemment  in  1855,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  question  arising  between  this  country  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  to  some  recruiting  for  the  Canadian  service  which  was  going  on  in  New  York. 
I  think  it  ma^  be  in  your  lordshi|)'s  recollection  that  such  a  question  arose.  This  is 
what  is  said  in  the  opinion :  ''  It  is  a  settled  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no 
belligerent  can  rightfully  make  use  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state  for  belligerent 
purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  neutral  government.  The  undertaking  of  a  bellig- 
erent to  enlist  troops  of  land  or  sea  in  a  neutral  state  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
latter  is  a  hostile  attack  on  its  national  sovereignty.  A  neutr^  state  may,  if  it  please, 
permit  or  grant  to  belligerents  the  liberty  to  raise  troops  of  land  or  sea  within  its 
territory ;  but  for  the  neutral  state  to  allow  or  concede  the  liberty  to  one  belligerent, 
and  net  to  all,  would  be  an  act  of  manifest  partiality,  and  a  palpable  breach  of  neu- 
trality.'' Now,  nobody  can  help  seeing  that  this  would  meet  the  point  which  your 
lordship  has  put ;  because  troops  by  land  or  sea  involve  the  case  of  the  crew,  and  the 
Tiew  there  expressed  b^  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  and  adopted  by  the 

fovemment  was,  that,  if  it  is  given  to  one  it  must  be  given  to  all.  Then  he  says :  *'  The- 
Inited  States  constantly  refnse  this  liberty  to  slU  belngerents,  applying  with  impartial 
Justice  that  prohibition  as  made  known  to  the  world  by  a  permanent  act  of  Congress." 
I  cannot  find  the  least  trace  of  the  contrary  vfew  in  the  American  authorities.  I  am 
quite  aware  tliat  Monsieur  Hautefeuille,  and  some  other  modem  writers  who  have 
discQBsed  debatable  questions  of  the  law  of  nations,  would  not  agree  to  that  proposition ; 
and  your  lordships  will  not  at  all  understand  me  as  desiring  to  maintain  the  one  side 
of  the  question,  or  the  other,  as  an  abstract  proposition ;  aU  that  I  mean  and  desire 
is  to  show,  that  as  between  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it 
certainly  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  view  of  international  law  which  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Hugh  Caims's  argament  has  supposed,  is  a  view  which  has  ever  been  estab- 
lished, nor  can  I  in  any  books  find  it  laid  down  as  the  view  settled  and  established  by 
that  species  of  authority  which  alone  can  make  international  law. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what  authority  will  make  absolutely 
international  law. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  General  consent,  I  imagine,  my  lord,  is  necessary,  and  the 
usage  of  nations. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  a  wide  proposition  that  is:  ''general  consent.^' 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  a  very  wide  proposition,  my  lord,  no  doubt.  We 
recollect  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters  there  is  a  proposition  called  the  Rule  of  St.  Vin- 
cent of  Lirins,  "quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  ^ptod  omnilnu;^*  and  if  that  were  rightly 
interpreted  I  believe  that  we  should  be  within  very  large  lunits  of  ecclesiastical  liberty. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean,  nor  is  this  the  time  or  place,  to  undertake  to  establish  in  what 
sense  the  words  are  used,  but  we  know  that  those  words  are  used  in  a  practical  sense. 
When  there  is  anything  approaching  to  a  genei^  consent  of  nations,  illustrated  by 
practice,  and  acquiesced  in  by  practice,  we  may  say  (especially  when  the  writers  upon 
the  subject  lay  it  down  as  law)  that  that  is  a  settled  principle  of  law.  But  when  you 
have  all  the  writers  that  I  can  find  in  a  particular  country  taking  another  view  of  the 
matter,  and  when  the  most  which  can  be  said  of  a  view  which,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract; 
may  he  reasonable,  is  that  it  has  been  advocated  upon  abstract  principles  of  reason, 
but  cannot  be  found  recognized  in  practice,  it  cannot  be  assumed  for  any  definite  pur- 
pose to  be  such  a  settled  principle  of  international  law  that  you  are  to  take  it  as  the 
basis  of  the  legislation  of  any  nation ;  nor  can  one  nation  impose  it  upon  another  and 
say,  "  We  are  entitled  to  require  you  to  govern  your  conduct  Dy  it.'' 

My  lords,  let  me  make  an  observation  upon  the  expression, "  a  station  of  hostilities," 
so  convenient  as  it  is  to  express  in  a  short  form  the  substance  of  an  argument  which 
has  been  addressed  to  your  lordships.  I  connect  it  with  what  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
Hngh  Cairns,  spoke  of  a^  jproximate  acte  of  war.  Now,  I  say  that  there  is  no  authority 
whatever  for  the  proposition  that  taking  a  ship  out  of  a  neutral  port  with  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war,  is  an  act  of  hostility  or  a  proximate  act  of  war;  it  is  no  doubt  an 
act  tending  extremely  to  injure  in  its  result  the  neutral  government,  and  so  are  the 
acts  which  the  argument  on  the  other  side  of  this  case  seeks  to  vindicate ;  so  is  the 
act  of  sending  out  a  ship  not  armed  for  war,  but  ready  to  receive  her  arms ;  so  is  the 
act  of  sending  out  a  ship  prepared  for  warlike  purposes,  but  in  which  some  things  are 
left  to  be  done  when  she  gets  beyond  a  certain  line  of  sea.  .There  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  supposition  that  there  would  be  cruisers  to  intercept  her  is  practically  an 
idle  one ;  cases  in  which  there  certainly  will  not  be  such  cruisers.  For  instance,  if  at 
tbe  beginning  of  this  war  the  United  States  had  thought  it  expedient  to  use  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  armed  vessels,  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States  being 
blockaded,  it  wonldi  be  peiiectly  ridiculous  to  say  that     won  d  have  been  possible  for 
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the  Confederate  States,  by  any  means  in  their  power,  to  prevent  the  application  of  i 
ments  to  ships  outside  the  boundary  line  of  the  Britum  waters.  A  multitude  of  Boeh 
cases  will  occur.  The  suggestion  that  in  any  case  the  thing  is  to  be  prevented  by  such 
means  is  unsatisfactory;  because  we  know  that  even  a  blockade  when  establiBoed  is 
Tory  easily  evaded,  and  therefore  to  rely  upon  that  to  prevent  the  means  oiganized 
within  neutral  territory  from  coming  together  so  as  to  make  the  instrument  of  war 
complete,  would  be  a  very  idle  and  a  verv  unsafe  reliance. 

My  lords,  I  therefore  pass  from  that  subject,  and  I  come  at  once  to  the  real  point,  as 
it  seems  to  me.  Of  course  I  may  seem  in  that  resi>ect  to  be  drawing  censure  upon  my- 
self for  having  occupied  your  lordships'  attention  for  some  time  with  preliminary 
matter.  A  ereat  part  of  it  I  think  was  perfectly  germane — I  mean  what  I  said  about 
the  mischief  whicn  the  statute  was  meant  to  prevent ;  the  rest  I  must  presume  to  be 
germane,  because  my  learned  friend,  for  whom  I  have  so  much  respect,  treated  it  as 
being  so,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  introduced  it.  I  now  come  to  the  statute.  I  go 
to  our  statute  at  once,  because  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  go  independently  into  an 
examination  of  the  American  statute,  except  so  far  as  a  comparison  of  the  two  may 
illustrate  the  construction  of  our  own:  and  therefore,  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
American  statute  I  shall  connect  with  tne  examination  which  I  shall  make  of  the  lan- 
guage and  structure  of  our  own. 

Now,  I  will  first  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  preamble,  upon  which  I  have  made  more 
than  one  observation,  although  I  now  propose  to  apply  what  I  have  to  say  upon  it  to 
what  I  have  not  noticed  before,  rather  than  to  what  I  have.  In  the  first  place,  I  call 
your  lordships'  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  face  of  this  preamble  '^the  peaoe  and 
welfare  of  this  kingdom"  is  the  only  thing  spoken  of  as  to  be  protected,  and  there  is 
no  indication,  therefore,  of  an  intention  to  limit  it  by  any  assumed  obligations  of  this 
kingdom,  or  by  the  precise  extent  of  any  obligations  of  this  kingdom,  to  any  foreign 
belligerent  power.  As idn,  a  very  singular  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty 
by  some  of  my  learned  Mends,  when  they  said,  with  regard  to  the  greater  number  <tt 
the  clauses  of  the  statute,  (those  relating  to  enlistment^  that  they  £d  not  really  turn 
upon  the  same  principle  at  all }  that  they  were  merely  intended  to  compel  the  subjects 
to  render  due  allegiance,  and  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  were  not  con- 
nected with  neutrality  or  international  obligation.  Again,  I  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  statute  about  vindicating  the  £^ity  of  uie  Crown,  and  nothing  about 
the  allegiance  of  the  subjects ;  but  the  two  things  are  coupled  together,  namely,  the 
enlistment  and  engagement  of  the  subjects  to  serve  in  war  in  foreign  service,  and  the 
equipping,  fitting  out,  and  arming  of  vessels,  all  of  which  it  is  saia  may  "  tend  to  en- 
danger the  i>eace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom."  I  now  ask  your  lordships'  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  fitting  out  and  equipping  is  spoken  of;  what  is  it  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  preamble?  ''The  fitting  out  and  equipping  and  arming"  (which  we 
i^ee  is  just  the  same  in  substance  as  if  we  had  the  di^unctive  instead  ot  the  coiguno- 
tive)  ''  of  vessels  by  his  Mmesty's  subjects,  without  his  Majesty's  license,  for  warlike 

r  rations."  It  is  not  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  in  any  particular  manner,  but  in 
preamble  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the  statute  it  is  for  a  particular  purpose,  "  for 
warlike  operations."  K  it  is  for  warlike  operations,  then  it  may  produce  the  mischief 
which  is  to  be  repressed.  Then,  lastly,  which  I  think  extxemely  important,  though  of 
course  your  lordsnips  are  not  likely  for  a  moment  to  forget  it,  the  second  recital  in  the 
preamble  is, ''  And  whereas  the  laws  in  force  are  not  sufliciently  effectual  tor  prevent- 
ing the  same."  Therefore  we  know  that,  applying  those  rules  as  to  the  interpretatioii 
of  statutes,  which  all  the  authorities  point  to,  we  are  first  to  consider  what  was  the 
previous  state  of  the  law ;  then  what  was  the  mischief;  and  the  state  of  the  law  will 
be  altered,  so  far  as  the  words  of  the  act  according  to  their  just  construction  will  admit, 
by  the  suppression  of  that  mischief,  which  it  was  seen  that  the  previous  state  of  the 
law  was  not  sufiiciently  effective  to  suppress.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  intended 
(whether  it  is  done  or  not  is  another  question)  to  make  a  law  whicn  shall  be  sufficiently 
effectual  for  preventing  this  mischief,  (preventingy  not  puniakiiHg,)  the  previous  laws  not 
having  been  sufficiently  effectual  for  that  purpose.  The  lefj^slaturs,  of  course,  mAy 
have  failed  as  utterljr  as  the  argpument  of  m^  learned  friend  assumes;  they  may  or  may 
not;  but  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  if  thev  have  failed,  it  has  been  in  an  act 
which  they  intended  to  make  sufficiently  effiDCtual  for  preventing  the  mischief,  which 
they  regarded  as  tending  to  endanger  the  peace  and  weliaie  of  the  kingdom,  ana  which 
might  arise  from  the  acts  which  are  there  described. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  clauses,  and  your  lordships  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  act  theite 
are  only  eight  clauses  whicn  precede  the  general  machinery,  as  to  the  wav  of  recover- 
ing penalties,  and  so  on.  In  substance,  therefore,  for  our  purpose,  we  need  only  regard 
the  first  eight  clauses.  Of  those  eight  clauses,  five,  the  first  oeing  a  repealing  dauae, 
relate  to  the  subject  of  enlistment.  Now,  my  learned  friend's  aivument  is,  uiat  this 
statute  is  to  be  limited  in  its  construction  by  the  precise  rules  wnich  he  deduces  (on 
grounds  which  I  have  already  observed  upon,  and  will  not,  of  eoune,  recur  to)  aa  the 
previous  rules  of  international  law. 

Lord  Chiev  Babon.  I  observe  that  there  was  no  preyioua  act  in  respect  of  ahipa. 
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Mr.  Attorney  Genkral.  None,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  But  there  was  with  respect  to  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  f 

Mr.  Attorney  GbneraIm  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  seems  odd  that  the  act,  as  far  as  it  is  directed  against  the 
enlistment  of  soldiers,  exempts  from  its  operation  not  all  those  persons  who  hful  enlisted 
before  there  was  any  law  against  it  at  all ;  hnt  it  says  that  the  act  is  not  to  extend  to 
persons  enlisted  berore  oertoin  times  therein  specified. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  bee  yonr  lordship's  pardon ;  if  yonr  lordship  will  look  to 
the  words  at  the  end  of  the  thira  clause,  I  think  you  wiU  see  that  the  persons  in  the 
situation  which  your  lordship  has  described  are  left  to  the  operation  of  the  former  law. 
The  repeal  does  not  extend  to  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  If  they  had  offended  against  the  statutes  repealed  by  this  act 
they  would  be  still  liable  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord.  My  lords,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or 
oaefdl  to  go  into  the  defects  of  the  old  enlistment  statutes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  act  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  3d  of  July,  1619,  and 
persons  enlisting  between  July  and  the  1st  August,  1819,  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  80  on,  are  not  within  the  act. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  So  that  though  they  may  have  broken  the  other  law,  they 
are  not  within  the  operation  of  the  old  law,  because  that  is  repealed,  and  their  case  is 
not  saved,  I  think. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is ;  but  I  do  not  think  in  the  result 
it  wDl  be  deemed  by  your  lordships  very  important  to  pursue  that  subject  furthei^ 
because  we  see  the  operation  of  that  third  clause.  It  was  argued,  ^*  This  legislatisn 
will  have  a  retrospective  effect  against  individuals."  It  was  said,  'Hhat  we  do  not 
intend — ^we  will  relieve  individuals  from  a  retrospective  effect ;"  and  if  the  clause  has, 
in  point  of  fact,  given  them. an  immunity  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed,  it  applies  only  to  those  particular  persons ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  that  Indalgenoe,  which  I  cannot  enter  into,  it  certainly  was  limited  to 
them. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Did  the  old  law  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  enlist  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord.  I  think  that  one  of  the  statutes  made  it 
more  than  a  misdemeanor ;  it  made  it,  I  believe,  a  felony. 

Bat,  my  lords,  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  my  learned  friend  felt  this  difficulty— 
having  endeavored  to  lay  down  a  principle  of  interpretation  derived  from  this  view  of 
international  obligations  as  applicable  to  this  act,  he  immediately  encounters  these 
hre  out  of  the  eight  clauses,  to  which  he  perceives  that  it  is  entirelv  inapplicable— 
because  no  person  can,  with  any  degree  of  seriousness,  contend  that  all  the  things  pro- 
hibited by  these  first  five  clauses  were  things  which  could  be  treated  as  a  breach  of 
international  obligation  by  a  neutral  government  toward  a  belligerent  before  the  act 
passed.  For  example :  the  language  of  the  act  reaches  every  natural-bom  subject ; 
wheresoever  the  enlistment  may  take  place,  the  words  of  the  act  are  large  enough  to 
reach  his  case ;  it  is  a  universal  prohibition  tifneun^pie  ierrarum,  even  in  the  territory  of 
foreign  nations.  Therefore  this  goes  infinitely  beyond  any  obligation  which  could  ante- 
cedently have  been  supposed  to  be  binding  on  the  country  enacting  the  law  toward 
any  belligerents.  And,  my  lords,  I  think  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  &tter  part  of  the 
clanae,  which  relates  to  something  to  be  done  within  the  realm,  does  the  same ;  because 
the  latter  part  of  the  clause  goes  on  to  say,  that  anybody  who,  within  the  realm, "  shall 
hire,  retain,  engage,  or  procure,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeavor  to  hire,  retain,  engage, 
or  procure  any  person  or  persons  whatever,''  (m  each  of  those  two  cases  it  does  not 
signify  whether  he  is  a  natural-bom  subject  or  not,)  nottmly  ''to  enlist"  but  ''to  go, 
or  agree  to  go,  or  embark  from  any  part  of  his  Migesty's  dominions  ibr  the  purpose  or 
with  intent  to  be  so  enlisted,''  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Therefore  tnat  would 
reach  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Unit^  States  in  this  country  who,  meeting  in  this 
Gountry  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  persuades  them  to  ^o  to  the  United  States,  to 
enlist  there  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  So  anxious  was  the  legislature  to 
protect  and  fence  round  by  sufficient  safeguards  the  general  principles  upon  which 
this  act  was  founded,  and  not  to  meet  the  danger  by  narrow  and  limited  constructions, 
but  to  throw  a  wide  net  over  the  whole,  that  even  those  cases  which  seem  most  remote 
from  the  particular  occasion  aie  comprehended  in  tihese  enlistment  clauses. 

My  lords,  I  was  struck  also  as  regards  the  bearing  of  this  part  of  the  case  with  my 
learned  friend's  argument  as  to  the  occasion.  He  said :  "We  know  upon  what  occasion 
this  act  was  passed ;  there  was  Sir  Gregor  McGregor  preparing  a  fillibustering  expedition 
in  this  country,  and  taking  PortobelTo.  There  were  trooi>s  paraded  in  Regent  street 
and  in  the  streets  of  London  for  a  foreign  service.  Was  tnat  state  of  things  to  be 
•ndnred  f  But  are  these  enlistment  clauses  to  be  limited  to  the  parading  of  troops  in 
Begent  street  or  the  streets  of  London  f  That  might  be  the  particular  occasion,  but 
the  remedy  goes  far  beyond  the  particular  occasion,  and  coven  a  verv  large  space  of 
gtound,  ineludiag  the  particular  ocoauon,  bat  also  indoding  very  macn  more. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  believe  that,  while  in  this  country,  the  peraon  to  whom  yon 
have  allnded  constituted  himself  sovereign  of  the  order  of  the  Green  Dragon,  and 
made  linights  grand  crosses,  and  created  dukes  and  marquises  without  end. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  recollect  that  in  those  debates  to  which  my  leanied 
friend  has  referred,  one  of  the  speakers  (I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  not  the 
first  Lord  Ripon)  speaks  of  him  as  a  captain  whose  world  was  his  ship,  and  whose  court 
was  there,  and  whose  army  was  there,  and  comprehended  everything  in  it.  He  seems, 
no  doubt,  to  have  been  a  very  singular  personage ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  singolar 
thing  if  it  should  be  held  that  because  the  strange  exploits  of  that  personage  were  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  passing  of  that  act,  therefore  you  are  to  cut  it  down  to  the 
suppression  of  future  Sir  Gregor  McGregors,  and  future  Green  Dragons^  and  ships  of 
war,  which  were  to  be  the  world  to  their  captains.  We  know  that  these  were  times 
when  there  was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  disposition  to  enlarge  the  construction 
of  statutes  upon  very  slender  grounds.  I  think  that  we  have  long  got  out  of  that 
habit  even  with  statutes  not  penal,  and  I  am  certainly  not  asking  your  lordships  to 
coDstrue  a  statute  which  names  Sir  Gregor  McGregor  only,  as  applying  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  a  statute 
which  extends  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  be  restrained  to  Sir  Gregor  McGregor; 
which  is  the  substance  of  m^  learned  Mend's  argument. 

Now,  my  learned  fiiend,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  said  another  thing,  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  but  upon  which  I  must  make  a  further  observation,  connected  with  these 
clauses.  He  said  that  these  clauses  have  nothing  to  do  with  international  obligations. 
I  say  that  they  havo  quite  as  much  to  do  with  international  obligations  as  the  other 
.clauses  have;  because  such  things  as  were  done,  the  levying  of  troops  in  England, 
organizing,  drilling,  and  disciplining  then)  in  England,  and"^ parading  them  through  the 
streets  of  London,  with  a  view  to  invade  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America, 
were  as  much  acts  of  proximate  hostilitv  as  any  equipment  of  ships  could  be;  and,  in 
£aet,  the  case  to  which  I  referred  your  lordships,  in  w3iarton's  American  Law,  of  the 
ppesecution  of  Workman  and  Kerr  for  an  expedition  against  Mexico,  illustrates  that. 
That  was  a  cose  in  point.  Troops  do  not  always  require  to  go  by  sea.  An  expedition 
of  soldiers  in  Cauada  might  be  organized  and  drilled  there,  and  pass  over  the  frontier. 
It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  iujury  mav  be  quite  as  great  to  the  foreign  government 
with  iregard  to  men  as  it  can  be  with  reference  to  ships. 

Now,  nw  lords,  I  wish  your  lordships  to  observe  one  other  thing  upon  the  second 
clause  beKtrel  leave  it;  it  is  an  observation  which  we  shall  have  constantly  to  repeat 
in  the  examination  of  this  statute.  The  legislature  had  before  them  the  American 
statute:;  they  desired  to  make  the  British  act  an  instrument  of  a  wider  scope,  and  not 
subject  io  the  evasions  and  to  the  difficulties  found  in  that  statute ;  and  even  in  this 
second  clause  we  shall  observe  that  fact;  because  both  in  the  American  statute  of  1793 
and  iu  the  American  statute  of  ^818  your  lordships  will  find  that  the  second  clause  (I 
take  the  act  of  1818)  makes  an  exception  from  tne  enlistment  clauses,  and  expresses 
it  in  these  inrords:  'Hhat  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  subject  or 
citizen  of  afiy  foreign  prince,^  &c.,  "who  shall  transiently  be  within  the  United  States, 
and  shall,  on  boara  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  which  at  the 
time  of  its  arrival  within  the  United  States  was  fitted  and  equipped  as  such,  enlist  or 
enter  himself^  or  hire  or  retain  another  subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince," 
&c.,  "who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  to  serve 
such  foreign  prince,^'  &.c.,  "on  board  such  vessel  of  war  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer, 
if  the  United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  inch  foreign  prince,'^  &c.  Now,  that  is 
an  exception  which  seems  very  reasonable  in  its  principle,  namely,  in  favor  of  persons 
owing  a  transient  allegiance,  who  by  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  is  also  transiently 
within  the  United  States,  may  be  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  their  own  coun^. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  limited  to  that :  but  there  is  no  such  exception  in  the  English 
act.  We  have  chosen  to  be  stricter,  ana  have  not  allowed'the  thing  to  be  done  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  Of  course  the  penalty  against  serving  tUnounque  gentium  must  be 
limited  to  natural-bom  subjects,  because  we  cannot  legislate  for  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Bnt'  when  you  come  to  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  no  person,  whether  he  be  hero 
transiently  or  permanently,  be  he  a  citizen  of  this  or  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
may  engage  any  other  person  not  only  to  enlist,  but  to  go  abroad  from  this  country  tor 
the  purpose  of  enlistment.  Nothing  can  be  istronger  to  show  the  intention  of  oar 
government  to  cut  off  all  the  difficulties  ar<d  means  of  evasion  by  words  covering 
every  case  out  of  which  evasion  might  rise. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  the  seventh  clansf}  of  the  English  act.  Now,  here,  the  first 
thing  whicn  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  doing  is,  to  ask  your  lordships  to  note  (perhaps 
I  may  not  myself  have  noticed  ever^  one  of  them)  the  cufferencea  which  I  have  noticed 
in  this  and  in  the  other  clause  relating  to  ships  between  the  English  and  the  American 
statutes.  In  the  first  place,  my  loras,  we  have  throughout  in  the  English  act  the 
disjunctive  for  the  coi\junctive;  a  change  pregnant  with  purpose  and  with  meaning. 
Then  secondly,  whereas  in  the  American  statute  the  word  "equip''  is  not  used  in  any 
of  those  portions  of  the  act  which  define  and  describe  the  offense,  but  only  inoidentally 
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^mes  in  for  another  pnrpose  later  in  the  clause,  we  have  in  the  English  statute  that 
T7ord  '^eqnip''  used  throughout.  The  American  words  are  these:  ''If  any  person  shall 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm, 
or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in  the ''  furnishing, 
fitting  out,  or  arming;"  the  word  "equip''  not  bein^  mentioned  there.  We  find  that 
the  equipment  is  afterward  mentioned  but  only  incidentally,  and  for  quite  a  different 
pnrpose;  it  is  mentioned  just  at  the  end  of  clause  where  that  is  described  which  is  to 
oe  forfeited,  namely,  all  ''stores''  &c.,  "which  may  have  been  procured  for  the  buUdiufir 
and  e(][uipment  thereof."  I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter  upon  the  wora 
"  building,"  as  it  occurs  there.  We  thought  it  right  to  cover  all  evasions,  and  I  shall 
show  your  lordships  in  time,  that,  although  for  practical  purposes  it  has  been  necessary 
in  this  discussion  to  rest  much  upon  the  differences  in  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
each  of  them  is  officious,  and  that  is  not  mere  redundancy.  It  was  thought  fit  in  the 
English  statute  to  put  in  the  word  "equip."  Then  the  word  "furnish"  is  also  put  in 
throughout  in  the  English  act,  though  in  the  American  statute  it  only  conges  in  as 
defining  what  your  lordships  have  sometimes  called  the  offense  in  the  second  degree. 
In  the  principid  offense  it  is  "if  any  person  shall  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out 
and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed ;"  but  then  come  the  words,  "  or  shall 
knowingly  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming;"  "furnishing"  comes 
in  there  in  connexion  with  the  "  knowingly  concerned."  We  have  thought  it  wise  to 
put  in  the  word  "furnishing"  in  every  one  of  the  clauses,  as  a  distinct  alternative. 

Then,  my  lords,  in  the  American  statute  the  purpose  was  expressed  simply  and  solely 
by  the  woi-ds,  "  with  intent  that ; "  but  we,  with  the  object  of  avoiding,  I  suppose, 
some  evasion  or  quibble  upon  the  word  "  intent,"  have  added  the  words, "  or  in  oider." 
Those  words, "  or  in  order,^'  are  put  in  obviously,  as  I  understand  it,  to  meet  such  argu- 
ments as  have  been  advanced  in  this  case,  that  builders  and  other  tradesmen  are  not 
parties  to  the  intent.  At  all  events  they  do  it  "  in  order  that,"  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  quibbling  of  that  description,  the  words  "in  order"  have  been  introduced 
into  this  act. 

The  next  difference,  my  lords,  is  in  the  interpolation,  rather  awkwardly  done,  of  the 
words  "as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  with  intent."  Your  lordships  know  that  those 
words  are  not  In  the  American  act.  I  think  that  we  can  tell,  without  going  to  Hansard 
for  information,  the  history  of  those  words ;  experience  teaches  us  that  words  which 
are  ill-acUusted  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  a  clause  in  that  way,  are  probably 
^t  in  as  an  amendment  in  committee ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  your  lordships  search 
m  the  proper  quarter,  you  will  find  that  a  person  not  originally  friendly  to  the  act  was 
the  author  of  those  words.  They  do  no  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  rather  have 
them,  because  they  also  show  that  it  was  meant  to  cover  every  evasion.  It  might  have 
been  said :  '  The  act  says  that  we  must  not  prepare  ships  which  are  to  bd  used  to  cruise 
or  commit  hostilities,  but  we  may  land  a  whole  army  from  ships  which  we  use  as  trans- 
ports." The  act  covers  that.  Ferhaps  it  might  be«said:  "No  doubt  the  enlistment 
clauses  will  prevent  our  enlisting  that  army  here ;  but  supposing  it  can  be  enlisted  in 
some  neighboring  country,  say  France,  French  ships  shall  bring  the  people  to  the  limit 
of  English  waters,  and  our  transports  will  meet  them  there  and  no  harm  will  be  done." 
Then  there  is  the  expression,  "  or  store-ship."  In  truth  almost  every  warlike  purpose 
for  which  a  ship  can  be  employed  is  covered  there.  A  ship  to  be  useful  in  war,  I  thmk, 
must  be  either  a  ship  used  as  a  cruiser,  or  to  commit  hostilities,  or  else  as  a  transport 
or  store-ship ;  they  put  in  those  words  to  cover  every  possible  case,  and  every  possible 
warlike  use. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  notice  the  omissions  in  this  clause,  and  the  first  which  I 
observe  is  one  which  I  think  does  me  no  harm,  though  I  own  that  for  the  mere  illustra- 
tion of  my  argument  I  should  have  been  rather  glad  if  it  had  not  been  made.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  damages  my  argument  the  least  in  the 
world ;  but  I  should  have  gained  an  additional  argument  in  the  f^nglish  statute  as  com- 
pared with  the  American  if  it  had  not  been  made.  I  mean  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  words  which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  clause  describing  what  is  to  be  forfeited. 
The  American  clause  is  this :  "And  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  together  with  all  materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  whicn  may 
have  been  procured  for  the  building  and  equipment  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited."  Now, 
we  will  see  presently  what  is  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  those  words  in  the  English 
statute,  and  what  is  its  probable  reason.  But  let  me  pause  for  an  instant,  my  lords, 
to  ask  your  lordships  to  attend  to  the  light  which  those  words  throw  upon  what  the 
framers  of  the  American  act,  at  all  events,  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage which  they  had  previously  used. 

LiORD  Chief  Baron.  The  construction  of  a  British  statute  should  be  upon  some 
grounds  common  to  all  the  British  subjects.  You  can  hardly,  I  think,  induce  au  English 
court  to  construe  a  British  criminal  law  upon  grounds  which  would  not  be  patent  to 
all  English  subjects. 

Mr,  Attokkey  General.  Certainly  not,  my  lord,  and  I  should  be  very  much  mis- 
understood if  I  were  supposed  to  be  asking  your  lordships  to  do  so. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron.  Supposing  that  without  this  comparison  of  the  two  statates, 
th«  natnral  meaning  of  the  En^^Ssh  statute  would  be  one  thinff,  but  that  with  tbsfe 
comparison  those  who  are  familiar  with  law  would  infer  fi:«m  the  construction  of  the 
two  acts  that  the  British  statute  was  intended  to  ^o  further  than  the  act  of  Con^pess ; 
if  that  argument  was  not  patent  to  all  British  subjects  it  would  hardly  be  a  legituiftto 
ground  or  decision  here. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  use  no  such  argument,  my  lord,  and  I  should  haye  been 
greatly  misunderstood  if  I  were  supposed  to  do  so.  I  am  going  to  argue  to  your  lori- 
sbips  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  English  statute  is  with  me,  and  I  illustrate  that 
argument,  as  I  think  I  am  perfectly  entitled  to  do,  by  comparing  that  statute  with  ui 
act  of  another  country  in  pari  materidj  which  for  this  purpose  we  will  suppose  onr  legi»- 
lature  never  saw,  and  showing  your  lordships  how  it  covers  cases  which  are  omitted  in 
that  other  statute ;  and  I  shall  afterward,  I  think,  show  your  lordships  that  if  you  do 
not  wrest  the  words  and  do  not  tamper  with  the  language 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  are  rather  arguing  to  show  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  were  not  correct. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Certainly,  my  lord,  as  I  think  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  da 
Of  course,  if  your  lordships  were  to  tell  me  that  you  thought  differently  I  should  at 
once  bow ;  but  I  think  it  not  otherwise  than  legitimate  and  useful  to  have  the  means 
of  illustrating  the  argument  which  I  shall  urge  upon  the  mere  language  of  the  English 
act  by  another  act  inpaH  materid,  which  differs  from  it,  though  it  be  not  an  act  of  this 
country.  I  quite  agree,  that  you  must  ultimately  decline  to  construe  the  English  act 
with  referJBnce  to  the  American,  or  to  place  any  construction  upon  it  which  its  own 
words  do  not  justify,  merely  because  it  differs  in  some  respect  from  an  American  statute. 
No  doubt  nothing  could  be  more  illegitimate  than  such  a  mode  of  construction,  except 
perhaps  construing  it  by  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Commons :  but  I  think  your 
lordsMps  will  find  Siat  the  words  are  effectual  for  their  purpose,  and  that  this  is  brought 
home  and  point  is  given  to  the  proof  of  it  by  what  I  say  in  comparing  the  one  act  with 
the  other  by  way  of  illustration. 

My  lords,  the  observation  which  I  was  about  to  make  upon  the  American  statute, 
I  a^ee,  is  not  an  observation  which  arises  upon  the  English  statute  at  all,  which 
omits  the  word  ^'bnilding''  entirely  in  its  language;  but  I  may,  nevertheless,  be  per- 
mitted to  make  that  observation  with  regard  to  the  American  statute  as  bearing  upon 
this  argument,  as  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  language.  The  Americans 
speak  the  same  language  as  we  do ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  here  yon  have  an 
example,  as  good  at  all  events  as  anything  which  can  be  taken  out  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tion arv,  or  Johnson's  Dictionary,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  word  ^'  fit  out "  is  used, 
and  what  it  is  understood  to  cover ;  because  here  we  have  persons  speaking  the  lan- 
guage which  is  expounded  in  one  of  the  dictionaries  which  I  have  mentioned,  if  there 
DC  any  difference  in  the  two  languages.  In  one  of  the  statutes,  namely,  the  American, 
it  is  expressed  that  the  offense  consists  in  fitting  out  and  arming,  or  attempting  to  fit 
out  and  arm,  or  procuring  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  knowingly  being  concerned, 
and  so  forth.  What  is  to  be  forfeited?  Amon^  other  things,  '^all  materials  which 
may  have  been  procured  for  the  building  and  equipment  thereof."  It  is  perfectly  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  words  used  by  the  framers  of  that  act,  in  the  language  which  they 
spoke  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  section,  were  held  to  be  sufficient  to  apply  to  a  vessel 
in  conrse  of  building,  because  ''  materials  procured  for  the  building  thereof,"  of  course 
could  not  apply  to  a  vessel  already  completely  built.  It  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
use  and  meaning  of  language.  I  shall  have  more  illustrations  of  that  kind  to  give 
your  lordships  from  American  sources,  and,  perhaps,  some  from.  English  sources  iJso; 
but  I  think  this  an  illustration  not  without  value. 

Now  the  absence  of  similar  words  in  our  act  is  not  any  argument  whatever  to  the  con- 
trary, for  this  plain  reason;  that  by  our  law,  as  I  apprehend,  no  materials  which  have 
been  procured  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  them  in  building  a  ship  become  a  part  of  or 
are  indentified  with  the  ship,  until  they  have  been  actually  in  some  way  appropriated  to 
her.  If  appropriated^  they  are  covered  by  the  words  which  we  do  find  m  the  English 
statnte,  **  together  with  all  the  materials,"  &c.,  "  which  may  belong  to  or  be  on  board 
of  such  ship  or  vessel."  If  she  were  in  course  of  building,  and  supposing  the  language 
of  the  act  to  be  enough  to  strike  a  ship  in  co'irse  of  building,  materials  which  were 
appropriated  to  her,  so  as,  for  instance,  to  vest  them  in  the  person  to  whom  the  hull, 
as  it  was  building,  belonged,  would  be  materials  belonging  to  the  vessel,  and  would 
be  covered  by  this  forfeiture ;  and  there  is  no  principle  or  reason  why  any  other  mate- 
rials should  be. 

Then,  mv  lords,  I  will  observe  npon  the  differences  in  the  next  clause,  namely,  the 
eighth,  before  I  proceed  fiirther  in  the  argument.  Now,  in  the  next  clause  we  have 
these  two  differences,  which  I  hare  observed.  The  American  statute,  in  its  fifth  sec- 
tion, prohibits  the  augmentation  of  the  force  of  a  ship  of  war  coming  into  the  United 
states,  inter  alia,  *^  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  by  chanffuig 
those  on  board  of  her  for  gnus  of  a  larger  caliber."  In  the  English  act  your-  lordsnips 
will  observe  that  the  woras  are  ^'by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel, 
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or  by  ohaaginff  those  on  board  for  other  gans,"  saying  nothing  about  their  caliber; 
therefore  yon  haye  larger  words.  Ton  are  not  to  lunit  it  by  an  examination  whether 
the  guns  are  of  a  larger  caliber  or  not.  Then,  lastly,  the  words  following  in  that  clause 
of  tne  American  statate  are,  '^or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely  appli- 
cable to  war."  It  has  been  preferred  in  the  English  statute  to  use  the  more  general 
expression  ''or  by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war/'  so  as  to  avoid  the  quibble 
as  to  whether  it  was  solely  applicable  to  war,  or  might  be  applied  also  to  otiier 
things. 

Your  lordships  recollect  that  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  upon  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  American  statute,  which  relate  to  bonds  which  may 
be  required  under  certain  circumstances,  and  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  detain 
ships.  My  lords,  the  tenth  section  deals  with  the  case  of  an  armed  vessel,  belonging 
wholly  or  in  part  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  is  not  in  our  act  at  all,  and  I  can- 
not perceive  how  its  absence  from  that  act,  or  its  presence  in  the  American  act,  can  effect 
me  prejudicially.  That  was  a  provision  applicable  to  a  particular  class  of  ships,  which 
in  the  American  statute,  I  apprehend,  would  not  at  all  cut  down  or  limit  the  previous 
clauses.  Then  the  eleventh  clause  savs  ''that  the  collectors  of  the  customs  be,  and 
thev  are  hereby  respectively  authorized  and  required  to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly 
built  for  warlike  purposes,  and  about  to  depart,"  under  certain  circumstances.  Now 
that  is  important,  because  it  shows  most  distinctly  that  a  vessel  which  is  not  provided 
with  equipments  exclusively  applicable  to  war,  provided  she  be  manifestly  built  for 
warlike  purposes,  a  vessel  whicn,  though  not  armed,  has  a  oareo  consisting  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  is  within  the  purview  of  the  act,  and  is  to  be  detained  until  certain 
security  is  given.  That  provision  is  not  in  our  act  either.  I  do  not  myself  think  that 
it  much  affects  the  question  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  as  far  as  its  bearing  goes  upon 
the  construction  of  the  American  act,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  that  which  my  learned 
friend  has  attributed  to  it. 

My  lords,  we  now  come  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ultimate  point,  namely,  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  words  which  we  have  got.  Now  I  take  it  first  entirely 
upon  the  words  as  they  stand,  without  reference  to  any  other  statute  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  without  reference  at  present  to  any  authorities  which  may  have 
been  decided  in  any  other  country  upon  any  act  in  pari  materid.  My  lords,  witli  regard 
first  of  all  to  these  four  words,  I  think  that  I  can  snow  that  each  of  those  words  has  a 
sense  sufficiently  different  from  the  other  to  explain  why  the  legislature  considered  it 
expedient  to  put  every  one  of  them  iu  under  the  di^unctive  copula.  Take  the  word 
"equip"  for  example.  I  very  much  agree  with  what  was  said  by  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Mellish,  whose  argument  appeared  to  me  to  have  only  one  fault,  namely,  extreme 
brevity.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  it  had  been  longer;  but  I  very  much  agree 
with  what  he  said  about  that  word,  namely,  that  it  is  a  perfectly  flexible  term,  cover- 
ins  very  widely  whatever  is  done,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  ship  for  the  service 
which  she  is  to  perform.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  it  is  not  an  equipment  solely  applica- 
ble to  that  purpose,  it  therefore  is  not  an  equipment  for  that  purpose;  but  as  to  its 
largeness  and  signification  I  do  agree  with  him ;  and  there  is  one  thing  which  may 
be  covered  by  and  included  in  the  word  "equip,"  which  we  cannot  find  to  be  covered 
by  any  other  word  here;  I  mean  the  crew,  the  manning.  Your  lordships  know,  that 
in  the  French  language  the  crew  of  such  a  vessel  is  called  ^*  equipage/'  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  t^e  wora  "fit  out"  will  not  include  the  crow.  Upon  that  point  I  may 
mention  what  I  find  in  Lord  Tenterden's  book  upon  shipping,  where  the  fitting  out 
and  manning  are  distinguished;  it  is  a  passage  in  the  eighth  edition,  page  134 :  "As 
the  master  in  general  apx)ears  to  all  the  world  the  agent  of  the  owners  in  matters 
relating  to  the  usufd  emplo^rment  of  the  ship,  so  does  he  also  in  matters  relating  to  the 
means  of  employing  the  ship,  the  business  of  fitting  out  and  victualling  and  manning 
the  ship  bein^  left  wholly  to  his  management  in  places  where  the  owners  do  not  reside." 
There  he  distingni^es,  and  I  think  with  accuracy,  fitting  out,  victualling,  and  manning. 

I  think,  also,  my  lords  (though  I  am  not  about  to  detain  you  by  going  into  any  proof 
of  itj)  that  if  your  lordships  should  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  carerhl  exanunation 
of  Mr.  Justice  Story's  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Sajitissima  Trinidad,  yon  will  there 
find  traces  of  his  honor  having  considered  that  the  equipment  of  the  crew  was  within 
tbe  meaning  of  the  American  statute ;  but  I  will  not  la^  stress  upon  that,  because  it  is 
possible,  that  in  the  places  where  he  uses  the  word  "  eqmpment "  it  may  not  be  intended 
to  be  used  with  that  object. 

My  lords,  I  have  mentioned  one  extremity  of  what  the  word  "equip "may  cover.  I 
will  now  mention  a  subject  which  lies  at  the  other  extremity.  Take  the  riggiuff,  for 
example — there  is  an  example  to  which  I  will  refer  your  lordships  without  dwelliug 
upon  it  in  the  case  of  Frost  ve,  Oliver,  which  was  tried  before  Liord  Campbell,  ana 
which  is  reported  in  2d  Queen's  Bench  Reports,  pages  304  and  305,  in  which  the  rig- 
ging— rope  supplied  for  the  running  of  the  ship — is  the  subject,  and  Lord  Campbell 
over  and  over  again  speaks  of  it  as  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  ship.  So  that 
we  have  those  two  things,  so  to  say,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  term  "  equipment." 
We  have  "taianning,  a  tmng  most  remote  firom  the  "  furniture,"  and  we  have  rigging, 
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which,  it  may  be,  belongs  to  the  category  of  "furniture."  What  else  is  covered  by  the 
word  I  will  not  at  present  say,  because  I  shall  have  some  authorities  to  refer  to  as 
bearing  upon  that  subject ;  but  I  venture  to  say,  in  order  to  let  your  lordships  know 
what  you  have  to  expect  from  me  upon  that  point,  that  I  demur  to  the  proposition 
that "  equipment  '^  is  an  expression  which  comprehends  nothing  connected  with  the 
structure.  I  should  be  prepared  to  contend,  and  without  much  fear  that  your  lordships 
would  not  go  with  me,  that  man^  things  connected  with  and  entering  into  the 
structure  of  a  vessel  are  properlv  within  the  term  ''  equipment."  For  instance,  in  the 
case  before  you,  I  should  oartainly  contend  that  those  bulwarks  which  we  have  heard 
of,  independently  of  the  machinery  and  other  things,  were  so.  And,  my  lords,  I  should 
say,  that  if  we  were  dealing  with  one  of  those  cases,  which,  if  I  did  not  misunderstand 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  MeUish's  argument,  he  would  be  prepared  to  contend  are  out- 
side the  act,  I  mean  those  cases  of  what  arecaUed  steam  rams  and  cupola  ships  and 
iron-plated  vessels,  I  should  submit  that  although  those  things  may  in  some  sense  be 
builder's  work,  and  although  they  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  ship,  yet  if  those 
things  are  not  "  equipment/'  I  believe  all  persons  who  have  hitherto  used  that  word 
under  similar  circumstances  have  used  it  wrongly.  However,  for  the  present,  I  pass 
over  "  equipment,"  to  return  to  it  hereafter  with  the  aid  of  authority.  Perhaps  before 
I  entirely  pass  over  it,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  very  excellent  little  publication 
which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  and  not  without  your  lordships'  approbation,  I  see  that 
the  derivation  of  the  word  "  equip  "  is  suggested  from  the  German  or  High  Dutch,  acfttj> 
or  schiff  as  connected  with  the  ship.  I  confess  that  I  think  the  derivation  of  the  woid 
is  a  little  obscure.  At  first  sight  people  might  think  it  connected  with  ephvippia  or 
equus,  I  think  that  Mr.  Gibbs's  derivation  may  be  as  likely  to  be  right  as  not,  but  I 
lay  no  stress  upon  it. 

I  pass  to  the  word  "  fit  out."  Now  the  word  "  fit  out "  I  think  is  nomen  generalissinamj 
and  is  applicable  to  describe  the  whole  operation  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  if  the 
case  re(|uired  it,  I  should  not  shrink  from  saying  that,  provided  you  had  cot  the  neces- 
sary evidence  of  intent,  which,  under  those  circumstances,  of  course  would  not  be  easy 
or  obvious,  every  single  act  done,  as  has  been  said,  from  laying  the  first  plank  for  the 
keel  to  the  completion  of  the  vessel  in  a  state  fit  to  go  to  sea,  is  legitimately  covered 
by  the  term  "  fit  out."  If  the  whole  thing  is  done  for  a  particular  purpose  as  one  act,  I 
say  that  every  single  part  of  it  is  only  a  step  in  progress  to  complete  the  whole.  My 
lords,  in  illustration  of  that,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  my  argument  by  no  means 
requires  me  to  go  to  that  extent,  I  will  put  this  case 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  the  present  interruption  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  business  of  to-morrow  here.  I  presume  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  all  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  concluding  to-day. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  afraid  not,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  should  imagine  not ;  we  cannot  expect  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  shall  conclude  to-day,  no  doubt,  but  my  learned  friends 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Two  members  of  the  court,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
well,  must  attend  at  the  court  of  criminal  appeal,  which  sitting,  as  you  of  course  know, 
in  respect  of  cases  which  require  immediate  determination,  could  scarcely  be  postponed 
even  for  so  important  a  matter  as  the  present.  Would  it,  therefore,  be  inconvenient  if 
the  court  adjourned  the  hearing  of  this  matter  from  to-day  till  Monday  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  To  me  it  would  certainly  not  be  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  should  ho^  that  one  of  the  other  courts  would  find  a  substi- 
tute for  myself,  and  then  unless  it  is  inconvenient  to  you,  we  could  let  this  argument 
go  on  to-morrow.  What  it  struck  me  it'  was  desirable  to  know  was  whether  it  would 
suit  you  and  those  who  are  with  you  to  proceed  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  the  solicitor  generad  says  that  it  would  suit  him 
to  proceed  to-morrow.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  i  must  look  to  your  lordship's  own 
convenience,  because  I  hope  that  I  shall  certainly  conclude  to-day. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  WiU  your  lordships  allow  me  to  say  a  word  with  reference 
to  what  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  has  said.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  go  on  to-morrow  if  it 
were  convenient  to  the  court. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  more  important  than  the  present 
one ;  and  which  for  the  interest  of  every  one  requires  as  early  a  decision  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  importance  of  the  case ;  therefore  we  ought  not  to  lose  a  day,  but  where 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  concerned,  which  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  court  of 
criminal  appeal^  it  has  been  usual,  and  I  think  most  proper,  to  consider  that  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  this  country.  We  have  sent  to 
inquire,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient,  if  we  could  get  the  assistance  of  any  judge 
from  either  of  the  other  courts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  it, 
and  it  so,  we  will  go  on  with  the  case  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  I  was  ffoing  to  illustrate  what  I  said  upon  the 
word  "  fit  out,"  which  I  say  is  nomen  generalUaimum  capable  of  comprehending  every 
Individual  act,  provided  it  be  all  in  pursuance  of  one  intention  to  make  a'  complete 
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thin^,  or  merely  to  create  and  to  bring  into  existence  a  ship  ready  to  take  the  sea, 
which  I  apprehend  is  the  idea,  which  is  aimed  at  in  all  these  passages.  I  say  that  the 
word  ''fit  ouf  comprehends  eyery  single  act  connected  with  the  operation  tending 
to  that  reenlt,  from  the  laying  down  of  the  keel  to  the  end.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  iny  argument  in  this  case  that  yonr  lordships  should  agree  with  me  in  that,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  should  not  shrink  in  a  proper  case  from  urging  that,  and  I  will  put 
this  supposition  to  illustrate  this  argument.  Supposing  that  I  come  into  court,  having 
seized  a  vessel  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  its  progress,  when  it  was  a  mere  hull,  cer- 
tain planks  put  together,  but  with  evi^nce  of  an  indubitable  character,  that  it  was  done 
under  a  contract  which  is  produced  and  proved  to  the  court,  that  the  persons  doing  it 
would  build  and  completely  equip  and  arm  that  ship,  (or  I  may  omit,  and  will  omit  the 
word  ''arm,'')  for  a  particular  service,  namely,  that  she  should  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  the  Confederater  States,  or  any  other  such  belligerent  govern- 
ment, to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.  Every  single  step  db  initio  would  be  a  step  toward 
the  completion  of  that  design.  My  lords,  I  believe  that  I  should  be  perfectly  warranted  in 
that  view.  There  are  certainly  (I  do  not  require  the  aid  of  them)  some  strong  authori- 
ties at  common  law,  which  I  will  just  mention  to  your  lordships  without  dweUhig  upon 
them,  and  I  rather  abstain  from  doing  so,  because  I  observe  that  some  of  them  are  col- 
lected in  an  able  note  of  Mr.  Finlason  in  his  report  of  this  very  case  of  the  Attorney 
General  vs,  Sillem  in  his  niHprius  reports.  There  is  the  case  of  Langton  i».  Hughes,  in 
1st  Maule  and  Selwyn,  pa^e  593,  which  has  been  frequentlv  since  referred  to  as  a  case 
of  high  authority,  where,  it  being  rendered  illegal  by  act  of  Parliament  for  a  brewer  to 
use  anything  but  malt  and  hops  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  it  was  held  that  a  druggist 
who  "  sold  and  delivered  drugs  to  the  defendant,  a  brewer,  knowing  that  they  were  to 
be  used  in  the  brewery,"  was  guilty  of  an  illegal  act,  and  "could  not  recover  the  price 
of  them.''  The  language  of  Lord  Ellenborough  is  very  strong,  in  which  he  says,  at 
pages  595  and  596,  '*The  object  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  4^  of  George  III  was 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  the  public  revenue.  The  nealth  which  might  be  im- 
paired by  mixing  with  beer  ingredients  of  a  noxious  and  unwholesome  nature,  and  by 
trying  experiments  with  the  Uquors,  and  a  large  and  important  branch  of  the  revenue 
by  providing  that  beer  should  be  a  liquor  compounded  of  malt  and  hops  only,  and  not 
of  adulterated  materials.    There  is  a  distinct  prohibition  in  the  act  against  causing  or 

Srocuring  to  be  mixed  any  ingredient  except  malt  and  hops ;  and  a  person  who  sells 
rags  with  a  knowledge  that  they  are  meant  to  be  mixed,  may  be  said  to  cause  or  pro- 
cure quantum  in  illo  the  drugs  to  oe  mixed." 

LoKD  Chief  Bakon.  I  should  have  thought  that  any  person  selling  an  article  to  be 
used  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  so  used,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  so  used,  would  oe  an  accessory  berore  the  fact. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  your  lordship's  view. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  It  is  extremely  difficult.  If  a  gun-smith  makes  a  pair  of 
duelling  pistols,  what  then  f 

Mr.  ATfORNET  General.  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  a  question  of  fact  in  the  partic- 
ular case,  and  I  quite  admit  that  to  attempt  to  bring  home  an  offense  of  that  kind 
mieht  be  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

£ord  Chief  Baron.  But  suppose  that  a  gun-maker  sold  a  pistol,  being  told  that  it 
was  to  be  used  for  the  assassination  of  a  particular  person  f 

Mr.  Attorney-  General.  That  is  a  fair  illustration.  Supposing  that  he  received  a 
note  from  a  man  stating,  "I  am  going  to  fight  a  duel  to-morrow,  I  want  a  pistol;  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  send  me  one  and  you  shall  be  paid  for  it ;"  in  that  case  I 
think  the  gun-maker  would  have  a  very  considerable  chance  of  being  convicted  upon 
an  indictment. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  if  he  did  not  know  what  was 
the  specific  oifense;  as  for  instance,  suppose  that  a  man  sold  an  article  useful  for  house- 
breaking, and  that  the  person  who  bought  it  committed  the  offense'of  burglary,  if  the 
tool-maker  knew  nothing  about  where,  when,  or-  how  the  thing  was  to  he  done,  but 
only  knew  of  it  generally,  probably  he  could  not  recover  the  price  if  he  were  to  sue  for 
it,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  could  be  made  an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  a 
particular  crime  afterward  committed.  But  if  he  were  told  "I  want  to  commit  a 
burglary  at  No.  3,  in  such  a  place,"  and  he  furnished  the  article,  and  the  burglary  were 
then  committed,  I  think  that  he  would  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  what  your  lordship  says  is  perfectly  accurate, 
and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  further  illustrations  of  that  description.  As  it  strikes  me, 
the  word  "fit  out"  is  perfectly  large  enough  to  comprehend  the  entire  operation  from 
its  commencement  to  the  end,  and  if  that  operation  requires  the  creation  of  a  ship  as 
well  as  the  adding  of  rigging,  machinery,  spars,  knd  stores  for  the  prohibited  purpose, 
every  single  act  done,  from  the  laying  down  of  the  first  plank  in  the  keel,  provided 
always  that  you  are  in  a  situation  to  prove  that  it  is  in  order  to  do  the  thing  prohibited, 
is  equally  within  the  prohibition.  It  is  an  "  attempt "  or  an  "  endeavor  " — ^it  is  an 
"  aiding ''  and  so  on ;  as  to  which  words  I  entirely  subscribe  to  what  has  fallen  from 
the  court  more  than  once;  that,  of  course,  those  words  which  describe  the  "  attempt" 
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or  "  endeavor"  ean  apply  only  to  that  which  would  haye  been  done  if  not  stopped  and 
intercepted. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.    The  queetion  remains — ^what  is  the  thing  which  is  prohibited! 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  Know  that  it  does,  my  lord,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  what 
is  meant  by  this  ^'fitting  out,''  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be  perfectly  clear  that  any 
single  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  ship  capable  of  taking  the  sea  and  fitted 
out  to  take  the  sea  with  this  prohibited  intent,  would  be  an  act  struck  at,  in  howeyer 
early  a  stage  of  the  operation  it  might  take  place— and  the  word  "fit  out"  as  it 
appears  to  me,  comprehends  every  pan  of  the  operation  as  much  as  the  whole. 

1  pass  over  the  words  "  or  arm,''  because  they  require  no  comment.  Tour  lordshipi? 
minds  are  quite  sufficiently  addressed  already  to  the  point,  that  they  are  in  the  dis- 
junctive. 

Then  the  "  attempt"  or  "endeavor"  we  agree  is  that  which  would  be  completed  if  it 
were  not  stopped,  as,  for  example,  in  the  present  case  it  is  quite  clear,  unless  I  misun- 
derstand the  conclusions  which  the  human  mind  ought  to  draw  from  facts  and  evidence, 
that  this  ship  the  Alexandra  was  being  proceeded  with,  with  a  view  to  complete  and 
prepare  her  In  such  a  state  that  she  might  take  the  sea  at  all  events,  whatever  might 
be  the  particular  equipment  and  famiture  upon  her  at  that  time,  that  she  might  he  a 
ship  prepared  and  ready  to  go  to  sea  as  a  fully  equipped  ship  for  that  purpose.  That 
that  was  meant  to  be  done  within  this  country  is  an  inference  which  is  irresistible,  as 
I  understand  it  from  the  undisputed  evidence  in  the  case.  It  was  only  not  done  because 
the  government  seized  the  vessel,  but  there  was  an  attempt  and  endeavor  to  do  it  at  all 
events. 

Then  as  to  "aidinc,  assisting,  or  being  concerned  in  the  equipping,"  I  quite  agree 
that  something  which  falls  within  the  definition  of  the  principle  ofifense  must  be  done 
or  attempted  to  be  done  in  this  country  for  any  one  to  aid  or  assist.  '  At  the  same  time, 
while  admitting  that,  I  can  readily  present  to  my  mind  many  cases,  in  which  thoee 
words  would  roach  an  act  which  was  meant  to  be  done  partly  here  and  partly  elsewhere: 
because  I  apprehend  that  the  prohibition  to  "equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,"  covers  all 
arming,  all  equipping,  all  furnishing,  and  all  fitting  out,  and  that  the  mere  fhot  that  it 
is  meant  to  be  done  half  here  and  half  elsewhere  does  not  in  the  least  degree  render  it 
lawful.  Let  me  illustrat<e  that  also  by  a  case — Suppose  that  Canada  were  in  insurrec- 
tion, as  once  unfortunately  it  was,  against  the  authority  of  this  country,  we  know  that 
some  of  the  lakes  and  some  of  the  rivers  of  North  America  divide  by  a  very  short 
interval  the  American  frontier  from  the  Canadian.  Can  one  suppose  that  an  act  like 
this  in  the  United  States  would  not  have  been  violated  if  there  was  a  scheme  of  this 
description — two  dockyards,  one  on  one  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other 
on  the  other  side,  and  if  a  ship  were  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
one  side  and  then  sent  over  and  completed  upon  the  other  f  It  seems  to  me  perfectly 
clear  that  that  would  be  equipping,  furnishing,  and  fitting  out  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act;  although  there  may  not  have  been  all  the  equipments  nor  all  the  furnishing 
nor  all  the  fittings,  which  were  meant  at  one  time  or  another  to  be  applied  to  the  ship. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  have  not  yet  observed  upon  the  word  "  furnishing,"  which  I  did  not 
mean  to  omit.    Not  much  need  be  said  upon  it ;  but  it  is  important  t<o  observe  that 


will 

-       ^       „.       „    , ^  article 

of  furniture,  everything  done  in  the  way  of  furnishing  is  directly  within  the  terras  of 
the  act.  So  that  this  word,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all,  is  added  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  the  cavil,  that  the  other  words  are  so  large  as  to  include  everything. 
"Equipping"  is  put  in,  in  order  to  cover  "manning"  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons 
also ;  and  "fitting  out"  is  put  in  in  order  to  make  it  large  enough  to  include  all ;  and 
"arming "covers  another  thing. 

Now,  my  lords,  (and  this  is  the  next  point  which  is  important,)  I  want  to  know  what 
is  the  ground  upon  which  you  are  to  qualify  those  words  otherwise  than  we  find  them 
qualified  in  the  clause  f 

Here  we  come  to  the  main  issue  between  me  and  my  learned  friends.  I  say  that 
the^  interpolate  words  into  the  clause.  They  insist  that  it  is  not  to  be  read  in  its 
plain  and  natural  meaning.  They  want  your  lordships  to  introduce  upon  these  gene- 
ral words  qualifications  which  tne  legislature  has  not  introduced;  and  with  what 
object,  and  what  efiPectf  Why,  advancing;  the  mischief  and  suppressing  the  remedv. 
Now,  I  quite  agree  that  in  the  construction  of  a  penal  act,  if  yon  do  not  find  woras 
which  reach  the  case,  you  are  not  to  put  them  in ;  but  if  you  do  find  words  which 
reach  the  case,  are  jou  to  strike  them  outf  that  is  the  question.  If  these  words  are 
not  used  by  the  legislature  with  the  limitations  which  my  learned  friend  contends  for, 
but  are  used  without  those  limitations,  and  in  a  totally  different  way,  what  bnsiness 
have  you  to  tamper  with  the  words  7  What  business  have  you  to  interpolate  other 
words,  or  to  twist  and  alter  the  collocation  of  the  sentences?  And  to  what  endf  To 
take  out  of  the  operation  of  the  act  cases  which,  according  to  the  natural  meaning  o^ 
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the  words,  are  within  it,  in  order,  as  I  have  said,  to  advance  the  mischief  and  suppress 
the  remedy.    That,  of  course,  your  lordships  will  not  do. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  words  are.  I  have  observed  upon  '^  equipping,"  and  so  on, 
and  will  not  observe  fiirther  upon  it.  But  what  is  the  qualification f  This:  ''Shall 
equip,  or  attempt,  or  aid  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  vessel  shall  he  eniployed  in 
the  service  of  any  Ibreign  prince  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities.'^  I  pass 
over  the  interval.  Now,  my  lords,  observe  what  my  learned  friends  want  you  to  do — 
to  take  those  words  ''to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities''  from  the  subject  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  the  clause,  and  to  apply  them  to  a  totally  different  subject.  They  are 
applied  in  the  clause  to  the  employment  of  the  ship ;  they  are  not  applied  as  qualifica- 
tions of  the  equipment.  The  words  which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  puts  in  are  not  there ;  it 
does  not  say  "  to  equip  as  a  ship  of  war  f  it  does  not  say  "  to  equip  with  an  exclu- 
sively or  distinctively  warlike  equipment;"  it  says,  "to  equip,  furnish,  or  fit  out,  or 
attempt  to  equip,  fiimish,  or  fit  out  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  to  cruise;"  and  that  is  the  only 
question  of  fact  to  be  inquired  into.  If  yon  prove,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  ship  or 
vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities,  have  you  not  proved  the  whole  casef  It  appears  to  me  quite  clear  that  you 
have,  because  the  ship  cannot  possibly  take  tiie  sea  withont  having  equipments,  with- 
out having  furniture,  without  being  fitted  out.  We  have  proved  that  she  is  meant  to 
he  completed  with  the  fitments  necessary  to  take  the  sea  within  the  realm.  That  is 
all  which  the  word  "equip"  necessarily  means,  that  is  all  that  the  word  "furnish" 
necessarily  means,  that  is  all  that  the  word  "fit  out"  necessarily  means;  and  then  I 
assume  that  you  have  proved  the  rest,  namely,  that  it  is  with  intent  or  in  order  that 
the  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  (not  the  equipments)  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
'prince  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  con- 
ceive tbat  we  have  proved  that — we  conceive  that  we  have  proved  that  this  ship  is 
brought  into  existence  and  is  to  take  the  sea  in  order  that  she  shall  be  employed  to 
eruise  or  commit  hostilities.  Does  the  act  say  that  she  must  be  in  a  condition  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  at  the  moment  when  she  takes  the  sea  t  Does  the  act  say 
that  nothing  shall  be  necessary  to  be  done  to  her  by  the  foreign  prince  who  is  to 
employ  her?  Not  a  word  of  it.  I  have  shown  your  lordships  already  that  the  mis- 
chief of  the  act  will  not  be  suppressed  if  you  introduce  such  limitations,  and  the  legis- 
lature has  not  introduced  them — they  are  not  found  here.  The  legislature  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  these  evasions  for  which  my  learned  friend  contends.  I  quite  agree 
that  if  the  statute  has  not  prohibited  it,  they  have  a  right  to  go  outside  the  statute. 
But  the  legislature  has  defined  the  offense  by  words  which  omit  to  qualify  the  words 
"equip"  and  "furnish"  by  reference  to  any  particular  kind  of  equipment,  or  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  fnrniture;  and  the  only  qualification  is  that  it  must  be  done  with 
intent  or  in  order  that  the  ship  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  prince  who  means 
to  make  a  particular  use  of  her — ^to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,  or  to  use  her  as  a 
transport  or  store-ship.  To  say  that  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  do  that  the  moment  she  passed  the  boundary  line  when  the  legislature  has  not  said 
so,  and  when  the  effect  of  holding  it  is  to  stultiiy  the  legislation,  and  to  enable,  by  the 
easiest  possible  tricks  and  devices,  the  real  mischief  to  take  place,  is  not  certainly  the 
province  of  any  court  in  construing  an  act,  and  I  find  no  words  here  which  in  any 
sense  require  or  justify  such  a  construction. 

Mr.  Baron  Channicll.  I  understand  your  ar^ment  upon  the  seventh  section  to  be 
this:  You  read  the  section,  equip  and  so  on — "m  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  foreign 
colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exercis- 
ing or  assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  state, 
oomny,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,"  "  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostiUties ;"  leaving  out  for  this  purpose  "  as  a  transport  or  store-ship." 

Mr.  Attorn UY  Qenbral.  I  do.  I  may  observe  upon  those  second  words,  "with 
intent,"  which  no  doubt  are  awkwardly  introduced,  we  are  all  substantially  agreed  that 
the  sense  is  just  the  same  as  if  those  words  really  were  not  there,  for  two  reasons. 
First  of  all,  the  words  which  follow  must  be  words  of  qualification  applicable  to  '*  trans- 
port or  store-ship  "  as  well  as  to  "  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,"  otherwise  there  would 
be  this  absurdity,  that  furnishing  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  transport  or 
store-ship,  not  to  be  used  for  belligerent  purposes,  would  be  rendered  illegal.  But  that 
is  not  all.  Your  lordships  will  find  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  legislature  so  used  the 
words;  for  a  little  lower  down,  when  you  come  to  that  part  which  relates  to  commis- 
nons,  the  words  are:  "or  shall  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  or  in  any  settlement,  colony,  territory,  island,  or  place  belonging  or  subject 
to  his  Majesty,  issue  or  deliver  any  commission  for  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  intent  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid;"  it  is  clear,  that  mast  apply  both  to 
the  case  of  a  "  transport  or  store-ship,"  and  to  "  cruising  and  committing  hostilities ;" 
the  employment  governs  both. 

Mr.  U4R0N  B&AMWEix.  I  Understand  you  to  put  it  thus — ^No  donbt  there  must  be 
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some  equipment;  or  fnmisbing,  or  fitting  out,  or  arming;  there  most  alao  be  the  intent 
of  the  Ye^sel  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  bej^  your  loidship's  pardon ;  with  the  intent  that  it  sbonld 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  f  * 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwkll.  Yes,  I  do  not  refer  to  those  words  now.  Do  you  say:  Sup- 
pose that  any  man  were  so  foolish  as  to  fit  out  his  vessel  in  the  most  x^^^^^^able  way, 
so  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  committing  hostilities  or  cruising ;  nevertheless,  if  he 
had  the  intent  that  she  should  do  so,  that  would  be  a  fitting  out  within  the  act,  and  an 
intent  within  the  act,  and  would  suffice  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  answer  would  be.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  qnestion 
whose  intent  you  must  have. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  wish  to  correct  myself  there  again.  Sappose  the  intent 
existed  in  the  requisite  mind,  and  there  was  an  equipment,  nowever  ill  calculated  to 
carry  the  intent  into  execution,  do  you  say  that  is  within  the  statute,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  the  equipment  and  also  the  intent  f 

1^.  Attorney  General.  I  should  not  in  the  least  shrink  from  answering  that  in  the 
affirmative,  though  in  doing  so  I  should  wish  to  accompany  it  with  this :  clearly  that  is 
a  matter  of  evidence  which  would  be  extremely  important.  I  mean  when  you  come  to 
the  question  whether  this  was  the  prohibited  intent,  the  circumstance  of  the  fitting 
being  totally  unsuitable  would  be  very  material. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramw^ell.  I  was  about  to  put  to  you,  supposing  such  an  extreme  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  as  I  have  suggest-ed  were  the  correct  one,  when  you  came  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  fact  before  the  jury  you  mi^ht  say :  If  you  have  the  man 
before  you  confessing  this  folly  you  must  find  against  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  take  up  the  illustration  your  lordship  has  suggested, 
aud  make  one  or  two  farther  remarks  upon  it.  Suppose  this  case,  that  in  letters  pat ' 
in,  in  evidence  between  the  agent  of  the  belllj^erent  and  the  ship-builder,  the  foreign 
belligerent  said  this :  ^^  The  circumstances  of  this  war  are  such  that  I  can  turn  to  account 
against  the  merchandise  of  my  enemy's  subjects  an  ordinary  merchant  ship  with  great 
ease ;  if  you  supply  me  with  the  ship  I  intend  to  employ  for  that  purpose,  I  will  take 
care  that  such  equipments  are  put  on  board  her  that  she  shall  be  able  to  deal  with 
unarmed  vessels  on  the  sea,  to  destroy  them  aud  cruise  against  them ;  I  do  not  want 
you  to  make  her  a  strong  ship ;  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  her  any  of  the  peculiar  fittings 
which  are  usually  required  lor  warlike  purposes ;  I  can  make  her  available  in  this  war, 
with  the  appliances  I  can  put  on  board  her,  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  thon^h 
she  may  be  of  the  common  mercantile  construction.''  I  say  that  that  would  be  within 
the  act. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  put  a  question  to  one  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  which 
he  did  not  answer,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  arise  now,  which  is  this :  Supposing  the 
cruising  intent  were  what  you  may  call  not  the  immediate  intent,  the  immediate  intent 
of  the  equipment  being  to  enable  her  to  sail  to  a  place  where  she  would  get  arms,  but 
that  the  further  intent  was  that  when  she  got  there  she  should  be  so  further  equipped, 
or  manned,  or  what  not,  that  she  should  be  in  » condition  to  cruise  and  commence 
hostilities. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  say  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  that  case  is  within  the  act. 
I  say  the  act  strikes  the  thing,  and  if  you  say  it  does  not,  you  are  construing  the  act 
away;  you  are  doing  that  which  the  learned  judge  in  America  said  you  are  not  to  do, 
namely,  frittering  away  the  plain  language  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  advance 
the  mischief  and  to  cut  down  the  remedy.  I  say  that  the  case  your  lordship  puts  is  struck 
by  the  act  according  to  the  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  its  words.  The  ar^ment  of 
the  other  side  requires  you  to  tamper  with  them.  I  do  not  want  you  to  introduce 
words,  I  do  not  w^ant  you  to  wrest  the  sense,  but  to  abide  by  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
doing  that  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  court  not  to  do,  namely,  legislating  here,  and  le^s- 
lating  against  the  express  intent  of  the  legislature.  I  will  i)ur8ue  my  illustration 
fiirther.  There  are  powers  perhaps  so  little  advanced  in  warlike  afifairs,  that,  as  against 
them,  a  kind  of  ship  may  be  perfectly  serviceable  to  ciTiise  and  commit  hostilities, 
which  would  not  be  serviceable  as  against  more  civilized  and  advanced  powers.  Take 
the  case  of  China.  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  not  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  present  differences  between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  some  of  his  subjects,  and  has 
given  license  to  some  of  her  subjects  to  aid  the  Emperor  of  China ;  but  her  M^esty 
might  have  been  pleased  to  issue  a  proclamation  enjoining  strict  neutrality.  Very 
possibly  a  simple  description  of  vessels  would  have  been  perfectly  serviceable  for  such 
a  war,  common  ships,  such  as  require  no  fitments  specially  adapted  for  warlike  pnrposes, 
might  have  been  employed ;  but  would  that  have  been  legal  under  this  statute  T  Would 
the  degree  of  civilization  and  advancement  in  the  arts  or  warfare  which  the  particular 
belligerent  might  have  attained  be  the  criterion  by  which  to  determine  this  particular 
fact,  whether  a  particular  ship  had  been  equipped  with  intent  or  in  order  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  ot  the  Emperor  of  China  against  his  belligerent  subjects?  I  apprehend 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  so,  aud  any  construction  to  that  effect  is  legislation,  not 
interpretation^  and  legislation  of  a  most  vicious  kind  in  a  matter  upon  which  the  peace 
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and  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps  of  the  world,  is  declared  by  the  legialatnTe  to 
depend. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  We  can  hardly  act  npon  anything  bnt  what  is  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  statute,  that  is  all  we  have  to  deal  with ;  as  to  the  peace  of  tne  world  or 
the  int-erests  of  the  community  we  cannot  take  much  notice  of  that,  though  we  should 
be  son^*  to  have  to  be  insensible  to  such  considerations.  The  only  question  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  act  We  are  bound  to  give  the  true  meanins 
to  the  act,  and  that  sort  of  appeal  to  the  peace  of  the  world  cannot  weigh  much  with 

UB. 

Mr.  ATTORmET  General.  The  act  of  Parliament' has  appealed  to  it.  I  was  remind- 
ing your  lordships  that  it  was  the  object  and  policy  of  tiie  act  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  kingdom ;  perhaps  I  was  going  too  far  in  saying  the  peace  of  the 
world;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  speak  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom.  I  say. 
your  lordships  are  not  to  wrest  those  words  from  their  natural  and  ordinary  ana 
obvious  meaning,  so  as  to  take  the  offense  properly  described  by  them  oat  of  them, 
upon  any  assumed  general  notions  of  the  objects  of  this  act.  I  point  out  to  you  from 
the  act  itself,  that  its  object  is  to  suppress  practices  which  the  common  law  was 
insufficient  effectually  to  suppress,  which  the  legislature,  according  to  the  preamble  ot 
the  act,  thought  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom :  and 
if  there  is  any  ])olicy  which  it  would  be  your  lordship's  duty  not  to  frustrate  by  forced 
and  strained  interpretation,  surely  it  is  such  a  policy  as  that.  Now,  my  lords,  I  go 
further,  and  I  say  that  there  is  upon  the  face  of  this  clause  (if  my  learned  friend,  }Sr. 
Mellish's  argument,  which  seems  to  be  directly  against  the  words  of  it,  be  not  right) 
proof  that  tne  notion  entertained  on  the  other  side  is  not  correct ;  because  their  notion 
IS,  in  substance,  that  the  ship  must  be  fit  to  commit  acts  of  war  when  she  takes  the 
sea  and  passes  the  boundary  une  of  the  neutral  territory ;  otherwise  it  is  clear  you  are 
not  doing  what  they  call  a  proximate  act  of  war  in  sending  her  out.  But  how  can  she 
be  in  that  state  without  armsf  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  be  armed;  it  is 
clearly  not  necessary  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute  that  she  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition t<o  commit  hostilities  as  soon  as  she  crosses  the  boundary — she  cannot  commit 
hostilities  until  she  ^ets  her  arms.  And  no  doubt,  if  the  interpretation  which  we 
imagined  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  have  adopted  at  the  trial  were  right,  for  which  Mr. 
MelBsh,  I  suppose,  must  be  considere<l  to  contend,  that  all  those  words  mean  the  same 
thing;  that  *' arm"  is  implied  in  '' ibmish,"  that  *^  arm  "  is  implied  in  '^  equip,''  and  that 
*<arm"  is  implied  in  ''lit  out,"  (we  misunderstood  my  lord,  I  know  now;)  of  course 
then  I  could  well  follow  the  argument  to  its  concl^ision ;  but  I  say  that  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legislature,  and  we  have  no  right  to  foist  into  the  language  which  the 
legislature  has  used,  which  does  not  signify  arming,  and  which  is  used  in  the  diigunc- 
tive,  an  interpretation  which  imposes  upon  the  words  the  sense  of  arming,  unless  yon 
find  something  in  some  other  part  of  the  act  which  unequivocally  and  beyond  doubt 
obliges  you  to  do  so. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  that  the  character  of  the 
structure  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  ship  is  built  may  itself  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  equipment.  I  cannot  but  observe  here  upon  some  of  the  consequences 
involved  in  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  that  you  are  to  separate  the  structure 
from  the  equipment,  and  to  require  in  the  equipment  as  separate  from  the  structure 
something  distinctively  and  particularly  warlike;  that  argument  goes  this  length; 
that  if  you  find  the  structure  to  be  unequivocally  warlike — warlike  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt — though  it  be  perfectly  clear  tliat  the  ship  is  built  for  a  warlike  purpose, 
and  also  that  she  is  built  with  intent  or  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  prince ;  yet,  being  so  built  with  that  intent,  unless  the  equipments  also  be 
distinctively  warlike,  when  the  structure  is  proved  to  be  so,  and  the  intent  is  so,  yet 
forsooth  she  is  not  within  the  act.  Is  not  that  legislation T  Is  that  interpretation? 
There  is  not  a  word  to  qualify  the  words  "furnish"  and  ''fit  out."  I  have  assumed  the 
case  that  the  ship  as  to  structure  is  proved  to  be  a  man-of-war,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  warlike — it  is  equipped — ^not  armed — ^that  clearly  is  not  necessary;  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  left  undone  bcft  to  put  its  arms  on  board ;  and  yet  you  are  asked  to 
say,  what  the  legislature  has  not  said,  that  the  equipment,  as  distinct  from  the 
structure,  and  distinct  from  the  purpose  of  the  ship,  must  be  essentially  a  warlike 
equipment.    I  take  the  liberty  of  asserting,  that  yon  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Is  that  so  clear  f  One  has  in  one's  mind  (of  course  there  is 
no  disguising  it)  the  case  of  a  steam  ram;  the  ram  may  be  said  to  be  part  of  the 
vessel  itself. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No  doubt  it  would  be  argued  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Is  not  she  an  armed  vessel  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  think  so.  Your  lordships  will  not  suppose  that  I 
would  not  contend  that  she  was  an  armed  vessel ;  I  should  do  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  understand  your  ar^ment  to  be  that  a  vessel  built  in  a 
condition  to  commit  hostilities,  nevertheless  might  not  be  armed  within  the  act. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Of  course  your  lord&hip  puts  the  case  of  a  particular  vessel, 
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as  to  which  I  certaiBly  should  contend  that  she  was  armed ;  bat  I  can  pat  the  esse  of 
other  kiuds  of  vessels,  as  to  which  it  might  be  more  difficnlt  to  contend  that  the  venel 
was  armed,  though  it  might  be  perfectly  clear  that  she  was  a  mau-of-war.  Your  loid- 
ships  haye  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  argument  about  the  Alabama.  A 
document  was  referred  to  as  containing  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument  an  accoant  <^ 
that  transaction,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  reported,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever,  that  she  was  a  man-of-war,  that  is,  her  whole  huild  aad 
structure  were  unequivocally  those  of  a  man-of-war;  there  was  no  question  that  she 
was  intended  for  that,  and  for  no  other  purpose ;  still  there  were  no  arms,  there  was  no 
ram,  there  was  no  cupola,  nor  even  armor-plating,  (as  to  which,  if  there  were  armor- 
plating,  I  should  also  contend  perhaps  that  she  was  armed ;  it  might  or  mi^ht  not  be 
the  opmion  of  the  court  that  armor-plating  would  come  within  that  definition.)  Bat 
cases  are  easily  put.  I  have  put  one  in  which  the  ship  beyond  all  possibility  of  doulit 
was  a  man-of-war.  But  it  is  contended  that  the  structure  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
equipment,  and  however  you  prove  that  the  structure  and  purpose  were  exclasively 
warlike,  yet  if  your  masts,  rigging,  and  machinery  are  suoh  as  may  be  put  on  a  peaoe- 
fnl  vessel,  if  they  are  ancipitU  tisus^  it  is  argued  that  it  is  not  equipment  and  funuahiog 
of  a  vessel  '4n  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shaU  be  employed  in  the  servloe  of  a 
foreign  prince,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweix.  I  take  it  the  argument  of  the  other  side  goes  to  this  extent 
If  there  were  an  undeniable  vessel  of  war  built  fit  neither  for  purposes  of  oommeroe, 
nor  for  pleasure,  and  she  were  sent  out  with  ordinary  masts  and  rigging,  with  no  crew 
sufficient  to  man  her,  with  no  arms,  no  guns,  and  no  ammunition,  so  that  it  would  be 
defenseless  if  attacked  by  any  vessel  of  war,  I  take  it  that  the  argument  of  the  other 
side  is,  that  that  would  not  be  an  equipping,  fitting  out,  or  fumiming  within  the  act 
of  Parliament.  • 

Mr.  Attornbt  General.  So  I  understand. 
•  Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  what  they  say.    On  the  other  hand  you  say,  if  a  mere 
merchant  ship  in  every  respect  is  built  and  sent  out  with  a  knowledge  of  its  afterward 
being  intended  to  be  converted  into  a  vessel  of  war  it  would  be  within  the  aot. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  m^  lord,  I  do  not  argue  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Afterwaj^  mtended  to  be  converted  into  a  vessel  of  war,  being 
now  a  mere  merchant  ship  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord,  those  are  assumptions  which  I  do  not  adopt 
into  my  argument  at  all.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  case ;  a  ship  is  ordered  to  be  bout 
directly  and  immediately  for  a  fished  purpose  of  war,  but  it  is  ordered  to  be  built 
in  the  manner  of  a  mere  merchant  ship  which  is  not  a  vessel  of  war ;  there  is  no  inten- 
tion that  something  else  shall  happen  somewhere  or  other,  changing  its  character  into 
a  ship  of  war;  it  is  intended  to  be  now  constructed,  built,  and  equipped  in  the  maniier 
of  a  merchant  ship,  but  not  to  be  used  as  a  merchant  ship,  but  with  the  fixed,  definite, 
and  determined  purpose  of  war.  I  do  not  shrink  from  that  case  in  the  least.  I  say, 
if  that  case  were  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  within  the  act.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  a  ship,  in  itself  exclusively  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  merchant  ship 
according  to  the  ciuitom  of  European  nations,  could  reaUy  be  constructed  with  that 
intent. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  misht  be  used  as  a  transport. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  as  a  transport  no  doubt  it  mi^t,  or  as  a  store-dbdp. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  was  once  a  proposal  made  to  turn  all  the  tugs  into  trans- 
ports. 

Mr.  ArroitNEY  General.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordships  for  that  exceedingly 
useful  observation,  because  it  reminds  me  of  that  which  possibly  I  might  have  passed 
over,  namely,  the  bearing  of  those  words  ^Hransport  or  store-ship"  upon  the  rest  of 
my  argument.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  notion  of  what  I  may  call  a  special  and 
differential  equipment  cannot  be  applicable  to  a  transport  or  store-ship,  in  the  same 
sense  as  to  a  cruiser  intended  to  commit  hostilities.  Is  it  meant  to  be  said  that  no 
equipment  will  do,  though  the  ship  be  intended  to  be  used  as  a  transport  or  store-ship, 
which  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  a  transport  or  storenBhip  f  It  would  be  diffioult 
to  point  out  equipments  exclusively  applicable  to  transports  or  store-ships. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwbll.  I  did  not  say  "  exclusively''  applicable. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  are  very  few  merchant  ships  that  might  not  be  used  as 
transports. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  In  all  probability.  It  is  quite  elear  that  the  equipping, 
fitting  out^  and  furnishing,  in  order  that  the  ship  might  be  employed  as  a  transp<wt  or 
store-ship  lu  the  foreign  service,  is  struck  at  in  the  act.  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  observed 
upon  the  word  *'  exclusively,''  but  the  argument  requires  the  word  ''exclusively"  or  dis- 
tinctively, (which  is  the  same  thing;)  because  Bit  those  fittings  are  applicable;  it  is 
only  that  they  are  not  exclusively  applicable;  they  are  necessary  in  cnrder  to  enable 
her  to  do  her  work ;  they  are  fittings  out  to  enable  the  ship  to  take  the  sea  for  the 
service  for  which  she  is  destined ;  ana  if  arms  are  not  necessary,  (aad  it  is  plain  that  the 
aet  does  not  require  that  she  should  be  in  a  position  to  commit  immediate  hostilities,) 
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Trhat  difierenoe  oan  it  make  that  besides  the  amis  there  may  be  some  additional  equip- 
ments -which  require  to  be  furnished  before  she  can  commit  hostilities  f  I  apprehend 
none  at  all.  She  is  furnished  and  fitted  out  with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  that 
she,  the  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  employed  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities.  The  mere 
circumstance  that  the  person  who  employs  her  is  to  do  something  afterward  to  malce 
her  fit  for  the  employment  besides  the  arming,  it  being  clear  that  the  arms  are  to  be 
added  afterward,  can  make  no  difierence. 

Though  it  is  not  an  observation  to  which,  perhaps,  much  weight  is  due,  I  do  not  like 
to  omit  it.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  to  compare  the  language  in  that  part<  of  the  seventh 
section  with  the  corresponding  language  of  the  second  section.  I  think  you  will  find, 
as  in  the  seventh  the  main  purpose  of  the  employment  is  the  material  thin^,  so  it  is 
in  the  second,  which  deals  with  the  case  of  a  person  enlisting  or  entering  himself  to 
enlist  or  agreeing  to  enlist  "  to  serve  as  a  sailor,  or  sail  in  or  to  be  employed  or  engaged, 
or  to  serve  in  or  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  used  or  fitted  out,  or  equipped  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  warlike  purpose.'' 
The  words  'intended  to  be  used/^  which  arcseparated  by  the  di^unctive  from  '^  fitted 
out''  asid  ^'  equipped,''  there  correspond  with  the  words,  ^'  with  the  intent  that  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  employed, "  in  the  section  which  we  have  under  consideration.  The 
legislature  knew  perfectly  well  that  ships  which  had  not  a  special  and  differential 
equipment  might  be^  nevertheless,  most  useful  for  such  an  employment,  and  that  the 
object  they  were  striking  at  might  easily  be  accomplished  if  they  permitted  such  an 
evasion ;  and  therefore  wey  have  not  permitted  it. 

I  say,  where  you  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  purpose  and  the  intent  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ship  proved,  that  determines  the  character  of  the  entire  equipment  and  of 
all  the  furniture,  and  all  the  fitting  out  from  beginning  to  end.  I  will  illustrate  that, 
my  lords,  by  reminding  you  of  a  case  which  I  mention^  for  another  purpose  earlier  in 
the  ai'gument  yesterday — ^I  mean  the  case  of  the  ship  Richmond,  before  Lord  Stowell, 
in  5th  Sobinson.  It  may  be  in  your  lordships'  recollection  that  that  ship  was  con- 
demned as  contraband  of  war,  because  she  was  intended  to  be  sold  to  the  belligerent 
power.  It  is  quite  settled  that  the  sale  of  a  mere  vessel  of  peace  to  a  belligerent  is  not 
contraband ;  she  must  have  been  affected  with  a  warlike  character  or  purpose  in  order  to 
make  her  so.  The  Richmond  was  at  the  time  a  merchant  vessel^  and  had  been  actually 
employed  as  one,  but,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Stowell,  she  was  easily  convertible  into 
a  man-K>f-war,  and,  in  his  judgment,  intended  to  be  sold  with  a  view  to  be  so  used. 
She  was  therefore  contraband  and  condemned,  though  her  original  character  (had  there 
been  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  to  be  made  subsidiary  to  warlike  purposes)  would 
not  in  itself  have  entitled  her  to  be  condemned. 

Now,  my  lords,  it  must  of  course  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  a  case  where  the 
matter  of  fnct  is  controverted,  the  character  of  the  equipments  may  be  extremely 
important  evidence  of  the  intent  and  purpose ;  but  I  am  assuming  a  case  where  you 
have  the  intent  and<  purpose  demonstrated  aliunde.  The  distinctive  warlike  character 
of  the  equipment  may  by  itself  determine  the  purpose,  not  perhaps  that  it  is  meant  to 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  this  or  that  XK>wer,  but  that  it  is  meant  for  war.  The 
distinctive  warlike  character  where  you  have  it,  is  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
entire  equipment  from  beginning  to  end.  I  must  remind  you  that  I  am  not  driven 
in  this  particular  case  to  rely,  sound  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  upon  the  argument  I  have 
been  ofiering  as  to  the  fidl  extent  of  the  meaning  of  .tiiose  words,  '*  equip  "  and  '*  furnish ;" 
lor  we  are  dealing  with  a  ship  as  to  which  this  is  in  proof,  not  merely  that  she  is  a  ship 
of  which  the  build  and  the  fittings  are  onctpi^  usm  in  that  sense  that  nobody  could 
say  they  were,  not  equally  applicable  to  purposes  of  war  and  peace,  but  the  evidence 
proves  them  to  be  more  properly  adapted  for  purposes  of  war,  and  to  be  such  that  a 
skilled  person,  looking  at  them,  would  say,  ^^This  vessel  is  fitted  out  for  war  and  not 
for  peace."  The  evidence  was  that  she  could  not  be  used  for  mercantile  purposes, 
though  she  might  possibly  be  used  as  a  yacht ;  but  it  obviously  was  the  judgment  of 
the  witnesses  uiat,  firom  the  build  and  the  fittings,  she  was  not  intended  to  be  so  used. 
Ton  have  it  provea  in  the  first  place  that  there  were  bulwarks  of  peculiar  strength,  as 
to  which  the  evidence  goes  to  the  leu^rth  of  saying  that  they  were  exclusively  fit  for 
purposes  of  war ;  because  the  evidence  is  this,  that,  if  not  for  purposes  of  war,  if  not  to 
resist  shot,  they  would  be  an  incumbrance  and  an  inccmvenient  weight,  and  that  they 
were,  in  a  special  sense,  intended  and  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  war.  We  have  the 
proof  |that  this  ship  is  built  as  a  gunboat  coming  from  the  very  claimants  themselves, 
m>m  their  foreman,  Mr.  Spiers:  we  have  it  proved  by  the  admission  of  the  builder 
himself  that  she  was  intended  lor  and  built  as  a  gunboat  for  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  under  the  orders  of  their  agents.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  ship,  being 
built  as  a  gunboat,  has  the  equipments  and  fittings  of  a  gunboat,  to  this  extent,  at  all 
events,  that  the  bulwarks  are  adapted  for  that  and  no  other  purpose;  so  that  it  is  not 
a  case  of  fittings  simply  andpi^  utue,  but  of  fitting^s  specially  adapted  for  warlike 
purposes ;  as  to  which  the  most  that  could  be  said  is  this,  that  they  might  also  by 
possibility  be  used  for  one  particular,  though  a  most  improbable,  peaceful  purpose. 
van  you  say,  under  saoh  a  state  of  ciroumstances  as  that,  if  under  any  oiroumstaaoss 
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this  argument  is  to  be  allowed^  that  the  mere  possibility  that  fittings  and  equipments 
that  are  peculiarly  and  specially  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  war  may  be  applied  to 
peaceful  purposes,  (the  same  remark  applies  to  hammock  nettings  attached  to  the 
bulwarks,  which  might  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  though  the  purpose  and  intent 
is  proved,)  is  a  reason  why  you  should  say  there  is  no  equipment  within  the  meaning 
of  the  actf    My  lords,  I  say  that  I  might  upon  that  evidence  even  go  further,  but  1  do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  my  case.    I  might  very  legitimately  say  this :  we  have  proved 
that  this  ship  is  bein^  built  as  a  gunboat  for  the  service  of  the  confederate  government 
under  the  orders  of  its  agents :  and  we  have  proved  that  the  work  whicn  has  been 
done  upon  her  already  is  specially  adapted  for  such  a  service,  and  that  some  part  of  it 
is  not  properly  adapted  to  any  other  service,  whether  that  has  reference  to  the  stmctnre 
or  the  rigging  or  the  machinery  is  not  materi&l,  but  the  government  seizes  her  when 
she  is  incomplete.    If  it  is  necessary  to  draw  an  inference,  what  is  the  inference  which 
vou  would  draw  f    Why,  that  she  would  have  been  completed  if  they  had  not  seized 
her,  with  all  that  was  proper  for  her  as  a  gunboat,  within  the  realm,  unless  evidence 
were  given  to  the  contrary.    The  evidence  was,  that  she  only  required  the  iron  pUte 
for  the  pivot  guns  to  turn  upon  it,  for  that  really  is  the  point.    We  proved  that  she 
wanted  nothing  to  enable  her,  being  a  small  ship,  to  receive  that  small  number  of  guns, 
which  of  course  could  easily  be  taken  on  board  the  moment  she  crossed  the  three-mile 
line,  or  within  it  if  it  were  necessary,  to  enable  her  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  her 
enemies  upon  the  ocean ;  nothing  more  was  necessary  according  to  the  evidence  than 
this,  (and  it  could  be  done  at  any  moment,)  to  screw  down  upon  the  deck,  in  the 
proper  place,  an  iron  plate  for  the  pivot  guns  to  run  upon,  which,  of  course,  could  he 
shipped  afterward.  -  Can  it  be  gravely  and  seriously  contended,  first  of  all,  upon  this 
evidence,  that  it  was  not  a  reasonable  inference  that  that  would  be  done  within  the 
realm,  where  everything  else  was  bein^  done  ?    But,  secondly,  if  that  inference  i^  not 
to  be  drawn,  can  it  be  gravelv  and  seriously  contended  that,  the  proof  being  in  other 
respects  what  it  was,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  act  if  the  pivot  plate  were  laid  down 
within  three  miles  fh)m  the  British  coast,  idthough  no  guns  and  no  arms  were  put  on 
board  her,  but  were  added  afterward,  but  that  there  would  be  no  breach  if  the  pivot 
plate  as  well  as  the  guns  were  added  outside  f    Your  lordships  have  heard,  in  my 
learned  Mend's  comment  upon  the  evidence,  of  a  vessel  called  the  Phantom  built  side 
by  side  with  the  Alexandra,  evidently  not  a  ship  of  war.    Suppose  the  Phantom  had 
gone  out  with  her,  and  carried  not  only  guns  but  the  pivot  plate  and  screws,  and  that 
just  outside  the  three-mile  line  she  delivered  the  pivot  plate  and  guns  and  screws  all 
together,  and  the  pivot  plate  was  pat  on  and  screwed  so  that  the  ship  was  ready  for 
work,  can  any  one  sitting  in  the  place  of  a  judse  gravely  and  seriously  say  that  if  it 
would  have  been  an  offense  under  the  act  to  ti^e  her  out  without  the  arms,  and  put 
the  arms  on  board  beyond  the  three  miles,  provided  the  pivot  plate  had  been  put  down 
first,  it  is  not  an  offense  to  take  her  out  without  the  arms  and  without  the  pivot  plate 
being  put  down,  provided  that  the  pivot  plate  and  the  arms  are  going  out  beyond  the 
three  miles  together f    It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  about  common  sense  in  this  matter; 
but  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  You  are  not  upon  the  point  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  evi- 
dence yet,  are  you  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord ;  but  it  is  unavoidable  that  one  draws  illustra- 
tions in  argument  from  what  is  actually  in  evidence  in  the  case.  I  agree  that  the  two 
lines  of  argument  upon  the  mc^ion  must  be  kept  distinct;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  think  that  the  illustration  was  illegitimate. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  By-and-by,  probably,  you  will  tell  us,  supi>osing  those  woids  do 
not  mean  as  you  have  contended,  constructing  the  ship,  but  something  done  on  board 
the  ship  after  the  ship  is  a  perfectly  constructed  ship,  what  the  evidence  is  of  any 
furnishmg,  or  fitting  out,  or  equipping,  after  the  ship  has  become  a  ship,  we  will  say 
within  the  definition,  taking  the  definition  of  a  ship  as  merely  the  hull. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  follow  ^our  lordship  in  that.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  sufiicient  evidence  upon  that  subject,  supposinff  that  view  should  be  adopted: 
but  of  course  it  will  be  in  your  lordship's  mind  that  I  have  already  said,  I  apprehend 
it  to  be  quite  clear,  at  least  I  think  that  will  be  your  lordships'  Judgment^  that  the  evi- 
dence pointed  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ihip  was  to  be  furnished  with  all 
the  furniture  necessary  to  enable  her  to  go  to  sea ;  and,  that  being  so,  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  have  already  argued,  namely,  that  if  she  were  taken  in  a  state  of  hull,  with 


lordship  has  just  touched  one  of  them,  but  not  the  one  which  I  proposed  to  tak^  first, 
on  which  my  learned  friends  seemed  to  rely.  I  may  call  them  negative  arguments. 
The  first  was  the  absence  of  the  word  "  build,"  and  I  think  that  from  something  which 
fell  from  my  lord,  he  appeared  to  be  rather  impressed  with  that  argument.  I  am  in 
your  lordships'  Judgment,  but  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is  a  somewhat  dangerous 
thing  to  cut  down  the  interpretation  of  the  words  which  you  have  in  an  act  of  JPadia- 
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ment,  because  some  other  word  is  not  there.  If  the  case  falls  within  the  words  which 
yon  have,  that  is  enoush;  and  the  mere  circomstance  that  another  word  is  not  added, 
for  which  there  might  oe  reasons,  does  not,  I  confess,  seem  to  me  to  he  a  jnstiAcation 
for  departing  from  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  which  you  have.  But,  secondly, 
I  think  that  Mr.  Mellish  virtually  answered  that  argument  himself;  for  he  went  on  to 
argue  in  this  way.  He  said,  The  legislature  omits  the  word  ''build,''  therefore  it  is 
meant  to  authorize  building.  Now  I  demur  there :  I  say  that  it  is  only  meant  to  leave 
untouched  any  building,  provided  there  was  not  the  equipment,  fitting  out,  or  fdrnish- 
ing,  which  is  struck  at  by  the  act.  But  he  goes  on  to  'say :  ergo^  it  was  meant  to 
authorize  buildinz  for  those  purposes ;  ergo,  it  was  meant  to  autiiorize  any  equipment 
necessary  to  enable  the  ship,  when  built,  to  take  the  sea.  There  I  part  company  with 
him.  I  say  that  was  just  tne  reason  why  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  the  word  ''  build  " 
in.  He  says  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  be  allowed  to  build  the  ship  unless  it  is  to  be  able 
to  take  the  sea.  The  answer  is,  that  it  was  not  the  object  either  to  encourage  or  to 
interfere  with  the  mere  building  of  ships  at  all.  It  is  not  tne  business  of  the  ship-builder 
that  is  struck  at,  his  person,  or  his  trade,  or  his  purpose,  but  the  business  of  the  person 
who  may  be  called  the  equipper,  that  is,  the  procurer  of  the  equipment,  which  is  struck 
at ;  the  author  of  the  transaction  which  is  warlike ;  the  man  who  has  l^e  warlike  object 
in  view.  It  is  his  intention  which  ie  struck  at,  the  governing  intention  \  and  the  words 
used  are  words  apt  to  cover  everything  that  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
If  it  be  true,  ae  Mr.  Mellish  admitted,  that  a  builder  cannot  build  a  ship  for  such  a 
warlike  purpose  without  equipment,  that  is  a  very  good  reason  why  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  put  in  the  word  *'  build,''  because  it  is  enough  to  put  in  the  words  ''  equip, 
furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,"  for  the  prohibited  purpose.  I  say  that  the  legislature  gives  no 
hcense  to  builders  here.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  an^  intention  to  permit  builders, 
from  any  peculiar  favor  to  their  trade,  to  do  things  which  other  people  may  not  do ; 
but,  inaamnch  as  they  were  not  the  specific  class  of  persons  against  whom  or  against 
whose  part  in  the  matter  this  act  was  primarily  dijrected,  it  was  thought  enough  to 
put  in  words  which  would  meet  the  case  of  every  ship  meant  to  be  prepared  to  take 
the  sea  for  the  prohibited  purpose ;  and  I  can  easily  imagine,  though  that  is,  after  all, 
a  speculation,  tiiat  there  might  be  a  further  object  in  omitting  the  word ''  build,"  which 
would  be  this :  to  preclude  the  question  of  what  I  may  caU  the  builder's  intention. 
Tour  lordships  may  recollect  that  in  the  American  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  it 
was  held  that  the  builder  was  quite  at  liberty,  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  to  build  a 
ship,  and  not  only  to  build  it  but  to  arm  it  and  equip  it,  and  to  take  it  abroad  with  a 
crew,  capable  of  serving  with  it  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state,  provided  always,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fiict  it  appeared  that,  as  long  as  that  ship  was  within  the  jurisdiction, 
the  bnider  was  merely  dealing  on  his  own  account,  not  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but 
for  purposes  of  merchandise ;  meaning  to  carry  the  article  across  the  sea  as  he  might 
carry  powder  or  guns,  and  to  take  his  chance  of  getting  a  profit  in  the  country  of  one 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  Whether  it  would  have  been  wise  to  prohibit  that  or  not  is 
not  the  question.  It  was  not  held  to  be  prohibited,  because  there  was  an  absence  of 
intent  on  the  part  of  any  person  having  the  control  at  the  time  that  the  ship  should  be 
employed  in  any  belligerent  service.  The  builder  did  not  mean  to  employ  her  himself, 
ana  to  make  war  with  her  himself;  and  he,  of  course^  had  no  control  over  the  remote 
and  contingent  intention  which  might  be  formed  at  a  future  time  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
by  a  foreign  potentate  who  at  that  time  had  not  acceded  in  any  way  to  the  design. 

In  a  case  of  that  sort,  which  is  a  very  improbable  case 

Mr.  Bakon  Channell.  I  understand  that  in  that  case  the  builder  built  tlie  ship 
upon  his  own  speculation ;  he  did  not  intend  that  it  was  to  be  employed  in  the  foreign 
service,  and  nobody's  intent  was  to  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genbrai..  Precisely,  my  lord ;  it  was  held  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  use  her  as  a  privateer,  and  he  could  not  form  an  intention  for  the  forei^  prince ; 
and  that,  for  that  reason,  it  was  mere  merchandise.  And  your  lordship  will  fiud  that 
the  case  of  the  ship  Brothers,  one  of  the  cases  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to,  and  the 
case  of  the  ship  Alfred,  which  are  printed  iu  the  appendix,  are  two  converse  cases, 
which  illuBtrate  the  same  principle ;  those  were  cases  of  the  sq^le  of  ships  in  the  United 
States  to  a  belligerent  power,  ships  previoualy  fitted  out  for  war,  but  with  a  lawful 
purpose,  at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  war  might  break  out  between  the  United 
states  and  Great  Britain.  Those  vessels  were  prepared  to  be  u^d  lawfully  as  priva- 
teers, and  the  expected  war  not  taking  place,  the  ships  remained  on  hand  fully  equipped 
and  armed.  It  was  held  that  the  sale  was  lawful,  because  the  preparations  had  not 
taken  place,  and  the  article  had  not  been  put  into  the  condition  in  which  it  was,  with 
the  prohibited  intent ;  the  one  sale  was  within  the  neutral  territory :  the  other  sale 
was  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  the  principle  is  the  samo.  I  suppose  the  legislature  may 
have  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  so  unlikely  that  auv  great  mischief  would  arise  from 
the  building  of  such  ships  on  mere  speculation,  witiiout  any  previous  concert  with  a 
foreign  power — without  the  accession  of  any  intent  which  could  be  called  warlike, 
capable  of  determining  the  intended  employment  of  the  vessel — so  unlikely  that  it 
would  take  place  to  the  extent  of  requiring  interference,  that  it  was  not  thought  de- 
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sirable  to  raise  such  questions  with  shii>-bnilder8 ;  and  for  that  reason,  to  aroid  raialBg 
that  question,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  raised  if  the  word  ''  DuUd  **  had  1>een 
put  into  the  clause,  it  ma^  have  been  omitted.    And  I  may  observe  that  although  it 
may  be  thought  the  principle  of  the  act  would  have  justified  the  prohibition  of  trans* 
actions  of  that  kind,  either  building  on  speculation  with  a  view  to  sell  abroad  or  tiie 
selling  of  a  ship  ready  built  and  ready  equipped  and  armed  in  this  country,  yet  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  this  was  a  remote  and  improbable  evU  which  the  legis- 
lature might  well  think  it  was  not  necessary  specifically  to  provide  against ;  becaose 
it  is  obvious,  that,  if  there  were  really  no  concert  with  the  foreign  x>ower,  no  accession  of 
that  foreign  power  to  the  transaction  beforehand,  then  peace  mi^ht  take  place  befoie 
a  market  had  been  found  for  that  ship,  and  there  would  be  questiouB  of  price,  and  tiie 
man  having  the  article  on  his  hands,  and  there  being  no  contract,  of  course  he  could 
not  command  his  OAvn  price.    And  then  there  is  the  further  difficulty  of  carrying 
contraband  to  be  sold  abroad.    All  those  things  make  it  not  very  likely  that  ship- 
builders would  go  to  the  great  expense  and  incur  the  great  risk  of  building  shins  of 
that  kind  on  mere  speculation ;  and  I  am  not  aware,  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  has  been 
found  to  happen.    Whether  or  no  that  was  the  reason  of  the  omission  I  cannot  tell 
All  I  venture  to  say  is  this,  that  the  builder  not  being  the  person  whose  intention 
would  be  the  governing  intention,  in  the  cases  struck  at  by  tne  act  words  were  nsed 
which  would  not  be  separately  and  exclusively  applicable  to  the  builder,  but  which 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  person  having  the  governing  intention,  and  to  all 
persons  accessory  to  and  having  a  participation  in  that  intention.    I  have  said,  my 
lords,  all  that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  upon  the  absence  of  any  provisions 
against  sale;  and  I  will  not  do  more  than  make  one  remark  upon  the  argument  which 
has  been  urged,  to  which  Mr.  Baron  Pigott  has  Just  referred,  that  there  must  be  a 
ahip  already  m  existence  because  the  ship  is  to  be  forfeited ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  venr 
unnecessary  construction  of  this  act  to  say  that,  though  it  would  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  result,  according^  to  my  view,  whether  it  be  so  or  not.    I  think  that 
the  liability  of  the  ship  to  forfeiture  would  have  reference  to  the  condition  in  which  It 
was  found,  however  imperfect.    It  is  clear  that  the  act  aims  at  prevention  and  not  at 
punishment.    It  would  be  a  most  singular  construction  to  suppose  that  the  act 
intended  that  yon  should  wait  till  the  ship  approached  to  any  particular  stage  before 
the  prevention  could  be  applied.    It  is  enough  if  you  find  evidence  of  an  attempt  oi 
endeavor  to  do  that  which,  if  completed,  would  result  in  an  equipment  within  the  act 
It  seems  to  me,  that  you  seize  whatever  you  find.    It  is  the  "  ship  or  vessel,"  and  it 
may  be  a  ship  or  vessel  in  an  imperfect  state  and  condition.    But,  it  is  not  really  im- 
portant that  a  dififerent  view  should  be  taken,  because  we  are  not  dealing,  and  never 
shall  be  dealing  in  cases  of  this  sort,  with  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  jury  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mere  hull,  a  mere  block  of  wood  put 
together  without  any  equipment,  fitting,  or  furniture  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  trans- 
action in  this  country.    It  is  quite  clear  in  this  case,  and  quite  clear  in  every  case,  to 
which  the  act  can  possibly  be  applied,  that  the  intent  and  endeavor  is  to"  get  up  a 
vessel  in  a  condition  to  take  the  sea  before  she  leaves  this  country,  which  she  cannot 
be  without  some  fittings,  furniture,  and  equipment;   and  therefore,  in  truth  that 
point  is  an  idle  one,  and  can  never  arise. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  only  other  argument  upon  the  language  of  the  act,  which  I 
heard  from  my  learned  friends,  which  appears  to  require  an  answer,  and  which  I 
think  made  some  impression  as  one  deserving  attention,  (I  mean  no  more,)  upon  some 
of  your  lordships ;  that  is  to  say,  the  argument  derived  from  the  language  of  the  eighth 
section.  I  think  your  lordships  will  find  that  to  be  an  argument  ^vnich  rather  recoils 
upon  the  other  side.  The  eighth  section  is  applied  to  a  totally  different  purpose;  it 
regulates  the  limits  of  the  hospitality  afforded  in  this  country  to  existing  foreign 
vessels  of  war,  and  it  regulates  that  to  this  extent :  it  cuts  it  down  to  those  things 
which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  description  of  augmentation  of  force,  or  addition 
of  any  equipment  for  war.  By  the  universal  practice  of  all  mankind,  ordinary  hospi- 
tality for  common  affairs,  for  repairs  and  additions  to  that  furniture  which  is  necessary 
for  the  common  pur^ses  of  navigation,  is  in  all  countries  during  war  allowed,  under 
regulation,  to  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  nations ;  and  the  object  of  this  section  is  to 
cut  that  down  within  the  narrowest  liniita  consistently  with  the  received  practice  of 
nations — narrower  than  those  of  the  American  government — ^for  I  observe  the  words 
are  "equipped  for  war,"  not.  as  they  say,  "  solely  applicable  to  war." 

Mr.  Baron  Channeix.  The  word  "  solely"  is  only  in  the  American  act. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  so  that  if  it  is  for  war— if  it  is  an  equipment  which 
answers  a  warlike  purpose  it  is  prohibited  here,  though  in  one  sense  it  may  be  andp- 
itiausuSf  and  capable  of  being  used  for  peaceful  purposes.  That  seems  to  be  Illustrated 
by  the  note  of  the  judgment  in  the  Oreto,  wnere  the  question  raised  was,  whether 
certain  blocks  were  meant  for  a  warlike  or  peaceful  purpose ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  held  that,  if  it  had  been  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  were  for  warlike 
purposes,  it  would  have  been  in  addition  to  the  equipment  of  war ;  and  in  some  of  the 
American  cases,-  if  port-holes  ai*e  added  to  a  ship,  that  is  treated  as  an  addition  to  the 
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equipment  for  war,  provided  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  meant  for  warlike  pnr- 

Eoses.  I  conceive  that  this  is  therefore  a  stringent  refi^ulatiou,  cntting  down  the 
ospitality  ordinarily  afforded  to  existing  ships  oi  war  of  a  belligerent  country,  so  as 
to  exclude  everything  which  might  increase  the  warlike  force  or  power  of  the  belli- 
gerent nation.  Then,  because  the  words  ''any  equipment  for  war"  are  used  there, 
which  are  not  used  in  the  seventh  section,  where  ''equipment"  is  spoken  of,  (and  that, 
I  think,  is  an  ar^ment  at  once  to  the  contrary,)  are  you  to  infer  that  because  the 
legislature  strictly  prohibited  anything  being  done  to  existing  lawful  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  a  belligerent  which  could  add  to  the  warlike  force  of  those  ships,  therefore 
the  legismture  meant  to  permit  the  creation  of  ships  of  war  for  a  belligerent,  provided 
they  were  not  made  in  a  state  absolutely  perfect  for  all  the  purposes  of  wart  That  is 
the  argument.  Observe  the  difference  between  making  equipments  for  a  new  ship  of 
-war,  only  not  completely  equipping  it,  and  adding  eqnipments  of  war  to  an  old  suip : 
the  least  addition  to  an  equipment  of  an  existing  ship  is  prohibited,  and  yet  it  is 
gravely  ars^ed  that  you  may  do  everything  but  complete  the  original  equipment  of 
thatj  which,  when  equipped,  will  be  a  new  ship  of  war;  so  that  though  you  may  not 
put  into  an  existing  ship  of  war  a  single  gun,  or  cut  an  additional  port-hole,  or  make 
an  existing  bulwark  stronger,  yet  you  may  do  all  but  bring  into  a  condition  to  commit 
hostilities  a  new  ship  of  war^  adding  to  the  navy  of  the  belligerent  a  man-of-war  like 
the  Alabama,  taking  the  seas,  only  without  her  guns  and  without  those  equipments 
which  are  exclusively  warlike.  That  is  tho  argument.  Is  that  reasonable  f  Does  it 
not  apx)ear  quite  clear  that  the  policy  of  the  two  sections  is  consistent  f  The  seventh 
says  that  you  shall  not  equip  or  attempt  to  equip  a  new  ship  of  war  for  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. The  eighth  section  says  that  you  shall  not  increase  the  force  of  an  existing 
ship.  The  two  are  quite  consistent,  but  the  eighth  only  addresses  itself  to  the  common 
comity  of  nations,  by  permitting  additions  to  existing  ships,  which  have  not  come  into 
existence  by  any  abuse  of  our  neutrality,  but  which  had  a  previous  lawful  existence 
by  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  recognized  in  all  other  countries.  We  say,  We  will 
not  refuse  you  common  hospitality,  but  we  will  not  let  you  have  anything  which  shall 
make  you  more  powerful  for  war  than  you  were  before.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  by 
permitting  Alabamas  to  go  out,  though  not  completely  equipped,  you  are  not  making 
the  belligerent  more  jwwerful  for  war  than  he  was  before  t  Is  it  gravely  to  be  said. 
You  may  ^ve  them  a  whole  new  ship  of  war,  minus  the  pivot  plate,  but  that  you  may 
not  put  a  pivot  plate  into  an  existing  ship  of  war  1  It  would  be  a  strange  state  of 
things,  indeed,  if  that  were  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  act. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  think  I  might,  perhaps,  ajj^ain,  in  connection  with  that  subject, 
remind  your  lordships  of  the  species  of  regulations  under  which  we  give  international- 
hospitality  to  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  countries.  I  said  that  our  own  orders  upon 
the  subject  applicable  to  this  war  are  printed  at  page  717  of  Wheaton.  You  have  a 
note  of  them  already,  but  I  think,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  argument,  they 
might  be  again  referred  to.    I  think,  according  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States, 

the  addition  to  a  gunboat  more  weakly  built 

Mr.  Baron  Channeu-  What  do  you  understand  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  such  " 
in  the  eighth  section  7  I  have  no  dii&culty  in  understanding  the  interpretation  you 
put  upon  the  eighth  section,  but  the  word  "such''  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  ship, 
which  is  within  tne  category  of  the  seventh  section,  and  no  other:  "Ajid  he  it  further 
enacted,  That  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  his  Msycsty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  without  the  leave 
and  license  of  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  shall  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel;"  then  the  only  vessel  that  it 
inimeaiately  refers  to  is  a  vessel  such  as  is  described  in  the  seventh  section. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  think,  undoubtedly,  it  is  very  awkwardly  expressed,  but 
it  must  be  referred  to  what  follows :  "or  by  changing  those  on  board  for  other  guns,  or 
by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war,  increase  or  augment,  or  procure  to  be 
increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  be  knowingly  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting 
the  warlike  force  of  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war  or  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which 

at  the  time  of  her  arrival,"  and  so  on — the  word  comes  by  anticipation 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  It  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  may  mean  that. 
Mr.  Kkmplay.  If  your  lordships  will  refer  to  the  corresponding  American  act,  you 
will  see  that  they  have  inverted  the  order. . 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  would  be  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  it ;  but  it 
would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  we  had  adhered  to  the  American  order.  I  will  not 
eay  it  stands  to  reason  j  1  do  not  want  to  assume  anything  dpriori^  but  I  think  if  you  will 
read,  the  clause  you  will  find  proof  that  that  is  its  meaning :  '^  If  any  person  shall,  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  for  other 
gnns,  or  by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war,  increase  or  augment  or  procure  to  be 
mcreased  or  augmented,  or  shall  be  Knowingly  concerned  in  increasing  or  aiignienting." 
You  have  not  come  to  the  accusative  case  yet ;  and,  therefore,  the  subject  of  those  acts 
has  not  yet  been  described,  "  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war  or  cruiser, 
or  other  armed  vessel." 
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Mr.  Baron  Chaxxell.  I  think  ao ;  it  seems  to  be  ont  of  its  proper  place. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  means  "  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  snch  vessel" 
"  as  hereafter  mentioned.^ 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No  doubt;  it  is  more  a  Latin  than  an  English  way  of 
arranging  the  sentence.  We  know  that  in  the  Latin  language  nothing  is  more  commoii 
than  that  that  which  is  subsequent  in  order  of  sense  should  be  first  in  the  order  of  the 
words,  and  it  is  so  here,  though  it  is  not  very  common  in  the  English  language.  I  think 
your  lordships  will  find  that  even  under  this  clause,  according  to  the  American  dccisioiia, 
the  addition  to  a  gunboat  constructed  with  weaker  bulwarks  of  such  strong  bulwaiks 
as  the  Alexandra  had  for  war,  would  have  been  an  offense.  Your  lordships  will  judge 
of  that  when  I  come  to  those  authorities. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  m^  case  turns  upon  any  arguments  ad  konUnem  in  this  case. 
My  learned  friend  Mr.  Mellish  anticipated  that  I  should  take  some  advantage  of  the 
variance  there  has  been  in  the  different  arguments  presented  on  the  other  side.^  I  do 
not  want  to  place  any  reliance  upon  that ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  encouraged  in  loy 
view  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  argument  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
different  constructions  offered  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  on  the  trial  and  now ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  had  four  distinct  constructions,  the  only  two  offered  at  the  trial 
being  entirely  given  up.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  correct  myself.  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Mellish,  did  not  argue  at  the  trial  as  he  has  argued  here.  My  Icarnea 
friend,  Sir  Huffh  Cairns,  certainly  did  not.  At  the  trial,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  8ubmitt«d 
these  views:  first,  that  the  words  "equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out"  might  be  appUed 
reddendo  sin^uloa  ingulis. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  was  given  up. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  know  your  lordship  did  not  adopt  that  view. 

Lord  Ciiief  Baron.  He  gave  it  up,  and  at  the  time  that  that  discussion  took  place 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  misapprehension.  I  understood  the  learned  attorney 
general  to  agree  with  me  that  all  the  words  meant  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  sure  your  lordship  entirely  misunderstood  him* 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  any  such  nusnnderstanding 
should  arise. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Tes;  but  it  would  be  as  well  when  a  discussion  of  that  sort 
arises  between  counsel  and  the  bench  that  there  should  be  a  more  distinct  expression 
of  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  your  lordship  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  I  am  sore 
you  must  have  failed  to  convey  to  the  attorney  general's  mind  the  meamng  you  desired 
to  convey. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  After  all,  I  merely  expressed  that  at  that  time  as  an  opinion 
which  1  might  review  afterward. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  think  the  learned  attorney  general  understood 
your  lordship  as  inviting  any  expression  of  opinion  from  him  upon  the  subject,  but 
merely  throwing  it  out  as  a  nuitter  for  consideration. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  and,  generally  speaking,  if  it  is 
intended  to  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions,  or  to  take  any  exceptions  to  tne  ruling,  it  is 
better  to  do  that  while  the  matter  is  in  hand. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Your  lordship  is  well  aware  that  we  intended  so  to  do; 
but,  all  persons  acting  in  equally  good  faith  at  the  time,  it  was  thought  not  necessaxy^ 
and  I  think  it  was  from  your  lordship  that  that  suggestion  proceeded. 

[The  court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  was  first  going  simply  to  enumerate,  without  much  com- 
ment upon  them,  the  constructions  which  had  been  advanced  by  my  learned  friends; 
and,  as  was  stated  by  the  lord  chief  baron,  the  first  I  mentioned  was  advanced  tenta- 
tivedy,  and  was  ^ven  up ;  the  second,  insisted  upon  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  at  the  trial, 
but  which  he  did  not  repeat  here,  was  that  this  clause  was  only  directed  a^inst 
English  privateers;  that  is,  where  Englishmen  were  concerned,  and  were  going  to 
carry  on  war  upon  their  own  account.  I  have  not  heard  that  argument  repeated  here, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  because  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  language  of  the 
act  does  not  point  to  a  distinction  of  that  sort ;  and  it  would  bo  inconceivable  that 
that  could  be  the  object  of  it,  to  allow^  a  foreign  belligerent  power  to  do  what  is  de- 
scribed in  the  clause,  and  only  to  provide  liVaiust  English  privateering,  which  would 
be,  one  would  imagine,  an  offense  against  the  common  law.    But  so  far  as  this  act 

f'ves  additional  sanctions  and  imposes  additional  penalties,  applicable  to  the  case  of 
nglish  privateers,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  entirely  unworthy  of  observation  that  the  whole 
scope  of  my  learned  friend's  argument,  if  it  were  successful,  would  be  to  permit  English 
privateers,  as  well  as  foreign  ships,  to  be  fitted  out  within  the  realm  to  the  extent 
they  contend  for;  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  armament  was  not  complete,  the  eqaip- 
ment  not  distinctively  warlike,  and  the  ship  not  immediately  in  a  position  to  commit 
hostilities,  both  English  privateers  to  carry  on  war  on  their  own  account,  and  ships  fit- 
te  d  out  on  the  account  of  foreign  governments,  would  be  in  the  same  situation.    I 
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Buppofie,  also,  their  argument  wonld  ao  to  this  length,  that  the  confederates  might,  if 
they  pleased,  buy  up  a  laree  ship-builder's  yard  in  this  country  and  establish  a  dock- 
yard there  of  their  own  and  mase  ships  upon  any  scale,  proviaed  they  did  not  bring 
them  into  that  stat-e  of  distinctively  warlike  equipment  which  my  learned  friend's 
argnment  suggests  to  be  necessary.  The  third  construction  contended  for  is  that 
which  I  have  been  dealing  with  throughout  the  argument,  which  I  understand  my 
learned  friend,  Sir  Hugh  Calms,  to  have  contended  lor  here  on  Ihe  present  occasion, 
namely,  that  some  equipment  of  a  distinctively  warlike  character  is  necessaiy.  I  have 
already  dealt  with  that,  and  I  will  say  no  more  upon  it.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Mel- 
lieh^  indicated  a  diroosition  to  depart  from  that,  and  he  went  the  whole  length  of  say- 
ings as  I  understood  him,  that  even  an  equipment  of  an  exclusively  warlike  character 
^was  allowed,  provided  always  that  the  ship,  when  it  left  British  waters,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  commence  actual  hostilities ;  in  other  words,  (the  argument  can  mean 
nothing  less)  that  arming  within  the  realm  is  necessary  as  well  as  the  rest,  because 
the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  seems  to  me  to  be  unintelligible,  and  nothing  that 
falls  from  him  ever  is  so  unless  it  goes  that  lengtibi.  I  have  desdt  with  that  also,  atid  I 
do  not  mean  to  repeat  what  I  have  said. 

I  wish  to  trouble  your  lordships  a  little  with  such  authorities  as  we  have,  and  they 
are,  indeed,  exclusively  from  the  united  States ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  just  observa- 
tions which  fell  from  the  bench  yesterday  as  to  the  only  purpose  for  which  those 
autiiorities  could  properly  be  referred  to,  and  of  course  not  being  for  a  moment  under 
the  impression  that  they  can  be  authorities  directly  governing  the  construction  of  an 
English  statute,  yet  I  refer  to  them  as  decisions  of  men  skilled  and  learned  in  the  law, 
always  spoken  of  with  respect  in  this  country  upon  matters  which,  when  examined, 
are  found  to  be  more  or  less  in  pari  materia,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  that  degree  of 
weight  due  to  the  decisions  of  such  persons,  and  which  they  have  onen  received  from 
the  bench  here.  Before,  however,  I  refer  to  an^  of  those  decisions,  your  lordships  will 
permit  me  to  give  you  an  example  and  illustration,  perhaps  it  may  oe  no  more,  but,  at 
all  events,  a  useful  example^  coming  from  a  source  of  considerable  authority,  as  to 
what  may  be  included  withm  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  equipment,"  viz,  from  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  1794.  In  the  eighteenth  article 
of  that  treaty  there  is  a  convention  between  the  two  countries  as  to  what  between 
them  shall  for  the  future  be  considered  to  be  contraband  of  war.  Of  course  there  are 
mentioned  arms  and  everything  of  that  description  and  all  implements  of  war,  as  idso 
timber  for  ship-biiilding,  tar  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  ''and 
generally  whatever  may  servo  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron 
and  fir  planks  only  excepted."  Now,  that  observation  may  not  be  entitled,  perhaps, 
to  very  great  weignt ;  but  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  some,  that  fir  planks  would  enter 
into  tne  structure  of  the  ship,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  things  serving  directly  to  the 
equipment  of  vessels;  serving  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  ** equip,"  which 
ma}'  comprehend  things  that  enter  into  the  structure,  whether  it  comprehends  the 
entire  structure  or  not.  In  this  case  I  should  think  it  would  be  applicable  to  such 
things  as  the  bulwarks  and  other  things.  And  your  lordships  will  recollect  one  or  two 
cases  in  Bee's  Reports,  which  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  mentioned,  which 
appear  to  me  to  show  that  such  a  view  has  alwavs  been  taken  in  the  United  States 
nx>on  the  construction  of  their  statute.  There  is  the  case  of  the  ship  Mermaid  in  Bee's 
Beport'S,  page  69,  the  British  consul  against  the  Mermaid.  It  was,  like  all  those 
American  cases,  a  case  of  restitution  of  prize  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  which  took 
the  prize  had  been  fitted  out  or  had  her  force  augmented  within  the  United  States 
unlawfnllv  and  in  violation  of  their  neutrality  laws.  At  page  70  we  have  this  state-« 
ment :  "if he  second  ground  of  libel  is,  that  she,"  that  is,  the  captured  vessel,  "  was  fit- 
ted for  war  in  Charlestown."  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  I  am  reading 
fiova :  "  From  the  evidence,  as  weU  as  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  party,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  vessel  underwent  a  material  alteration  previously  to  the 
change  of  ownership.  Her  quarter-deck  was  taken  away,  all  decayed  timbers  and 
planks  repaired,  her  ports  opened,  and  other  work  done.  By  whom,  then,  at  what 
time,  and  with  what  intent  those  alterations  were  made,  and  under  what  penalty,  are 
all  material  questions  upon  the  determination  of  which  the  cause  must  turn."  Well. 
my  lords,  if  those  were  not  works  coming  within  the  description  of  the  prohibitea 
thingsj  fitting  out  and  so  forth,  I  apprehend  they  would  not  have'been  material  ques- 
tions, llio  court,  examining  those  questions,  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all  this 
Was  done  when  the  ship  was  American  property,  before  the  change  of  ownership,  and 
-when  there  was  no  contemplation  of  any  breach  of  the  law;  and,  in  fact,  the  case 
resolved  itself  merely  into  the  question  whether,  the  ship  having  been  brought  into 
the  condition  in  which  she  was  lawfully  and  not  for  the  prohibited  purpose,  and,  in 
&ct,  before  the  abt  of  Congress^iad  passed — whether  the  American  owner  was  to  have 
his  property  laid  up  and  rendered  useless  because  she  had^  been  preparing  for  war 
between  his  own  country  and  Great  Britain  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  merely  lawftil 
but  laudable  t  It  was  held  that,  it  having  been  done  with  that  laudable  intent,  for  the 
defense  of  his  own  country  in  time  of  war,  he  was  warranted  in  selling  her  afterward, 
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and  that  such  a  sale  was  lawfhl ;  but  the  court  obvionsly  considered  that  if  those 
thin^  had  been  done  afterward,  and  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  employmeut  in  the 
service  of  another  belligerent,  that  might  have  been  a  sufficient  gronna  for  the  condem- 
nation of  the  ship. 

The  other  case,  of  the  shi]»  Brothers,  mentioned  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Hnj^h  Caims, 
to  your  lordships,  and  which  follows  the  Mermaid,  almost  immediately  in  the  same 
book,  at  page  76,  will,  I  think,  tend  to  illustrate  the  same  principle.    That  was  a  case 
of  augmentation  of  force.    The  ship  was  already  a  complete  privateer  when  she  first 
arrived  in  the  country,  and  it  was  neld  to  be,  therefore,  only  a  case  under  the  section 
which  related  to  augmentation  of  force;  that  was  an  addition  of  equipment  solely  for 
purposes  of  war;   that  was  the  language  of  the  statute.    The  ship,  according  to  the 
evidence,  being  an  armed  vessel  when  She  arrived,  and  being  repaired,  two  new  ports 
were  said  to  have  been  cut  in  her,  and  the  court  examined  that,  obviously,  upon  the 
supposition  that  if  two  new  ports  had  been  only  cut  in  the  ship,  in  order  to  give  her 
increased  power  for  war,  by  the  cutting  of  those  ports  the  case  would  have  been  bionght 
within  the  act.    But,  upon  examining  the  evidence,  it  is  found  that,  upon  the  result  of 
it,  all  that  was  made  out  was  that  two  of  the  ports  in  the  waist  were  altered;  and  the 
court  says  this  would  not  amount  to  any  additional  equipment,  nor  could  it  be  consid- 
ered a  breach  of  neutrality,  their  act  onlv  dealing  with  such  alterations  as  augmented 
the  warlike  force;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  were  not 
two  new  ports  cut  de  novo,  but  a  mere  alteration  not  augmenting  the  force.    These  two 
instances  seem  to  show  the  view  as  being  clearly  entertained  that  changes  of  that 
sort,  though  affecting  the  structure  of  the  vessel,  nevertheless  would  be  within  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  ^'equipment"  and  '^fitting  out''  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
act. 

There  is  another  case  which  was  mentioned  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
in  which  I  observe  that  practically  much  the  same  view  was  taken  and  acted  upon; 
althouj^h  there  seems  to  have  been  no  judicial  decision  on  the  point.    It  is  the  case  of 
the  United  States  and  Guinet,  in  Wharton's  State  Trials,  at  page  95.    It  appeared  that 
a  ship  having  come  into  port  with  a  certain  amount  of  armament,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  port-holes,  ten,  I  think,  on  each  side,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival,  and  with  four 
guns  and  two  swivels ;  after  she  came  into  port  she  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  ship- 
carpenter  to  repair,  and  "  the  ship-carpenter  declared  that  he  would  open  the  number 
of  portfi  (twenty)  which  were  pierced  when  she  came  into  port ;  there  were  twenty 
pierced,  but  only  four  actually  open.    The  ship-carpenter  declared  that  he  would  only 
ox>en  the  number  of  ports  (twenty)  which  were  pierced  when  she  came  into  port,  and 
in  all  other  respecte  nt  her  for  a  merchant  ship;'^  ''the  twenty  ports  being  opened,  and 
the  other  repairs  of  the  vessel  proceeding  rapidly,  the  government  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  design  of  her  equipments.    On 
examination,  the  master  warden  found  the  vessel  in  great  forwardness;  her  twenty 
ports  open,  her  upper  deck  changed,  &c.,  and  four  iron  guns  on  carriages  with  two 
swivels,  were  lying  on  the  adjoinmg  whiurf.''    She  had  mounted,  when  she  came  in, 
those  four  guns  and  two  swivels.    ''He  therefore  desired  the  carpenter  to  desist  from 
working  any  further  on  the  vessel,  and  made  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  at 
War,  who  directed  that  all  the  recent  equipments  of  a  warlike  nature  should  be  dis- 
mantled, and  the  vessel  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  when  she  arrived.    The 
master  warden  accordingly  caused  the  port-holes  to  be  shut  up,  and  even  refused  to 
allow  any  ring  bolts  to  be  fixed  in  the  vessel.    A  few  days  before  she  left  the  port  a 
witness  said  he  saw  four  guns  in  her  hatchway ;  the  carpenter  who  repaired  her  said 
she  carried  with  her  from  the  wharf  the  four  guns  and  two  swivels  that  she  had  brought 
In,  and  according  to  the  custom-house  entry,  she  sailed  from  that  city  iu  ballast,  hav- 
ing nothing  in  her  hold  but  provisions,  water  casks,  and  wood  for  the  ship's  use."    She 
hsM.  been  a  merchant  vessel  when  she  came  in,  and  what  was  done  to  ner  was  done 
with  the  purpose  of  adapting  her  to  war.    You  see  that  the  port-holes  were  ordered  to 
be  shut  up,  tne  ring  bolts  were  not  permitted  to  be  fixed,  and  then  afterward,  when 
she  was  at  Wilmin^on,  because  a  few  additional  guns  had  been  put  on  board,  it  was 
held  that  there  was  a  fitting  out  and  arming,  and  the  person  who  had  acted  as  inters 
preter  was  convicted.    It  does  not  go  very  far,  because  it  may  be  that  the  taking  of 
additional  guns  on  board  was  enough  to  justify  a  conviction  of  itself.    But  I  think  the 
facts  I  have  read  will  tend  to  show  what  was  the  understanding  which  was  always 
acted  upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ''fitting  out,''  and  "equipment." 

Then,  my  lords,  there  is  the  case  of  "  The  United  States  and  Quincy,"  reported  in  the 
6th  Peters,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  to  you.  That  case  seems  t4>  me  to  rule 
directly  and  distinctly  the  very  point  which  we  have  been  arguing  and  discussing.  I 
am  sure  your  lordships  must  recollect  the  case.  Betides  being  reported  in  the  6th 
Peters,  it  is  also  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  trial  in  this  case.  It 
arose  upon  an  indictment  against  the  defendant  for  a  misdemeanor  created  by  the 
American  act.  He  was  not  indicted  as  the  principal ;  he  was  indicted  as  being  "  know- 
ingly concerned  in  fitting  out."    And  your  lordsliips  will  recollect  that  there  was  that 
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passage  In  the  judgment  .which  has  been  referred  to,  as  to  the  di^unctive  occurring  in 
that  part  of  the  definition  of  the  offense,  when  the  coi^junctive  occurs  elsewhere. 

Your  lordship  has  suggested  an  interpretation  of  that  which  in  itself  would  be  a  per- 
fectly sound  one,  but  which  I  do  not  think  is  reconcilable  with  the  decision  as  reported 
in  the  book ;  I  mean  that  if  iittiu^  out  and  arming  conjunctively  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal offense,  a  man  who  assisted  m  any  part  of  that  principal  offense,  whether  it  were 
in  armiug  or  fitting  out,  would  be  Justly  chargeable  as  an  accessory  to  it.  Every  one 
mast  see  the  re.asonableness  of  that  view ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  decision  did  not  pro- 
ceed npon  that  ground ;  it  proceeded  upon  this  ground,  that  each  offense  is  distinct  and 
snbstantive,  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  principal  and  accessory,  and  that 
since  the  United  States  had  chosen  in  their  legislation  to  say  a  man  shall  not  assist  in 
fitting  out  or  arming,  whatever  difficulties  there  might  have  been  in  dealing  with  a 
conjunctive,  as  to  which  the  judge  seems  to  have  felt  doubt,  in  the  indictment  of  a 
principal  offender,  those  difficulties  did  not  arise  upon  that  class  of  cas^.  Of  course, 
my  lords,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  before  your  lordships  a  point  so  irrelevant  to  the 
present  discussion  as  the  question,  whether  in  that  respect  the  United  States  court  gave 
a  judgment  which  your  lordships  would  be  likely  to  follow  in  a  similar  case  or  not; 
because  we  should  never  forget  that  our  statute  does  not  raise  that  difficulty.  We  have 
the  disjunctive  throughout.  I  think  the  true  conclusion  to  arrive  at  is,  that,  rightlj^ 
or  wrongly,  the  learned  judge  thought  the  copula  ''  and''  might  be  construed  as  if  it 
were  a  disjunctive  throughout  the  whole  of  that  act.  Whether  I  am  right  in  that 
supposition  I  cannot  tell. 

But  what  was  it  that  was  specifically  determined  as  the  main  point  in  that  case  f  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  determination  directly  in  favor  of  the  view  which  we  take  of 
the  effect  of  similar  words  in  our  act,  which  does  not  present  the  difflcnlties  which  that 
act  did.  Observe  what  was  the  evidence  in  the  first  place.  My  learned  friend.  Sir 
Hagh  Cairns,  referred  to  it  to  suggest  an  interpretation,  which  I  will  presently  show  is 
utterly  imtenable,  of  the  judgment.  The  evidence  was  this.  "  Evidence  was  given  of 
the  repairing  and  fitting  out  of  the  schooner  Bolivar,  in  the  port  of  Baltimore,  in  1827. 
That  she  was  originally  a  Maryland  pilot-boat  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons.  The  work  was 
done  at  the  request  of  Henry  Armstrong  and  of  the  defendant,  who  superintended  the 
same ;  that  she  was  fitted  with  sails  and  masts  larger  than  those  required  for  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  was  altered  in  a  manner  to  suit  her  carrying  passengers,  and  with  a 
port  for  a  gun."  That  was  what  you  may  describe  as  a  structural  alteration.  Then  it 
appeared  that  she  sailed  for  St.  Thomas,  having  on  board  provisions,  thirty-two  water 
casks,  one  gun-carriage  and  slide,  a  box  of  muskets,  and  thirteen  kegs  of  gunpowder, 
and  a  bond  was  given  not  to  commit  hostilities.  My  learned  friend  referred  to  that, 
and  said  the  ^n-carriage  and  slide,  and  the  thirteen  kegs  of  gunpowder,  and  the  box 
of  muskets  might  have  been  regarded  as  an  arming  of  the  ship ;  to  which  my  answer  is, 
that  whether  it  might  have  been  so  regarded  or  not,  the  point  of  law  ruled  m  that  case 
did  not  turn  upon  Uiose  facts,  but  excluded  them,  because  your  lordships  will  observe 
that  this  was  the  point  of  law  and  the  way  it  arose.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
American  courts  to  enable  points  not  merely  to  be  determined  at  the  trial  subject  to 
subsequent  consideration,  but  to  be  sent  wmle  the  trial  is  going  on,  (the  trial  I  suppose 
being  adjourned,)  by  way  of  a  case  or  reference,  to  the  superior  courts  for  their  direc- 
tion. And  in  that  case  the  defendant  moved  tiie  circuit  court  for  their  opinion  and 
direction  to  the  jury  upon  four  points,  which  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  report. 
Tlie  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  also  moved  for  four  direc- 
tions to  be  given  according  to  his  view,  and  the  court  det-ermined  between  them.  This 
is  the  material  point :  what  were  the  directions  which  the  court  said  ought  not  to  be 

fiven,  and  what  were  the  directions  which  the  court  said  ought  to  be  given  f  The  first 
irection  moved  for  by  the  defendant,  which  the  court  rejected,  was  in  these  terms : 
*^he  defendant  moved  the  circuit  court  for  their  opinion,  and  direction  to  the  jury, 
that  if  the  jury  believe  that  when  the  Bolivar  left  Baltimore,  aud  when  she  arrived  at 
St.  Thomas,  and  during  the  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas,  she  was  not  armed 
or  at  all  prepared  for  war,  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  the  verdict  must  be 
for  the  traverser."  The  court  said  that  that  direction  was  not  to  be  given ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  would  not  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  law  upon  their  act ;  that  if  the 
jury  bielieved  that  the  ship  was  not  armed,  and  that  she  was  not  prepared  for  war,  or 
in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  that  entitled  the 
defendant,  even  upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  to  an  acquittal.  Now,  what 
was  demanded  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  ?  ''  First,  that  if  the  jury 
find  firom  tJie  evidence  that  the  traverser  was  within  the  district  of  Maryland,  know- 
ingly concerned  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  privateer  Bolivar,  with  the  intention  that  the 
said  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  united  provinces  of  Bio  de  La  Plata 
to  commit  hostilities,  or  to  cruise  and  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  then  the  traverser  has  been  guUty  of  a  violation  of  the  third  section 
of  tne  act  of  Congress,  although  the  jury  shoulafurther  find  that  the  equipments  of  the 
said  privateer  were  not  complete  within  the  United  States,  and  that  the  cruise  did  not 
actually  commence  Tintil  men  were  recruited  and  further  equipments  were  made  at  the 
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island  of  St.  Tbomas,  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  should  farther  find  that  the  Bolirar,  on 
her  way  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas,  had  no  large  eun,  no  flints,  nor  any  cannon  or 
musket  balls,  and  that  the  muskets  and  sabers  were,  during  the  voyage,  nailed  up  in 
boxes.''    The  court  found  tiiat  this  direction  ought  to  be  given ;  said  there  was  a  k>ng 
argument  with  which  J  am  not  going  to  trouble  your  lor&hips.    But,  at  page  445,  in 
tiie  6th  Peters,  the  court  said :  **  Tms  varied  phraseology  in  the  law  was  probahly 
employed  with  the  view  to  embrace  all  persons,  of  every  description,  who  might  be 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  preparing  vessels  with  intent  that  they  should  be 
employed  in  committing  hostilities  against  any  power  with  whom  the  United  States 
were  at  x>eace.''    And  shortly  afterwam :  ^'  We  are  accordingly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  jury  shoicdd  heUeve  or  find  the  Bolivar,  when  she  left  Baltimore,  and 
when  she  arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  and  during  the  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas, 
was  armed,  or  in  a  condilion  to  commit  hostilities,  in  order  to  find  the  defendant  guilty 
of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indictment.''    That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  direct  finding, 
supposing  their  act  was  in  pari  nuUeria  with  ours,  against  the  argument  which  has  be^ 
addressed  to  your  lordshiiNs  by  mv  learned  friend.    Then  the^  go  on  to  say  that  other 
instructions  ought  to  be  given.    '•^  The  first  instruction,  therefore,  prayed  on  the  part  of 
the  defMidants  must  be  denied  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  given ;"  and 
other  instructions  are  given  as  to  whether  the  intent  must  be  a  fixed  intent  or  one  con- 
tingent and  uncertain,  which  was  determined  in  the  defendant's  favor. 

ftere  is  another  case  which  I  will  ask  ^our  lordships  to  allow  me  to  refer  to,  not 
upon  the  same  statute,  but,  I  think,  involving  similar  principles  of  construction.  The 
Axaerican  statut-e  to  which  I  am  now  going  to  refer,  upon  which  this  question  arose, 
is  chapter  91  of  the  acts  of  1816 :  It  is  datea  the  20th  April,  1818;  and  in  the  collection 
of  public  Statutes  at  Larg:e  <^  the  United  States^  edited  by  Mr.  Peters,  volume  %  at 
page  450,  your  lordships  will  find  that  statute ;  it  is  one  of  their  slave  trade  acts. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Allow  me  to  ask  with  respect  to  that  case  of  Quincy,  it  has 
been  very  much  relied  upon,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  little  inconsistent  with  an  opinion 
of  your  own  as  I  understand.  *  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  upon  oar 
statute  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  cannot  be  one  offense  committed  by  the  subor- 
dinate, the  assistor,  unless  there  is  a  principal  committing  the  offense  which  this  statute 
forbids  him  to  commit  f  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  unless  an  offense  has  been 
committed  by  a  principal  within  the  act  of  Parliament,  nobody  can  be  guilty  of  assistp 
ing  within  the  act. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  certainly  that  unless  something  ia  done,  or  intended 
to  be  done,  within  the  realm,  which,  if  committed,  would  come  within  the  woids 
equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  and  so  on,  noliody  can  be  assisting  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  But  you  see  Justice  Thompson,  who  gave  the  judgment  in 
t^is  case,  seems  to  think  differently. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  so ;  I  quite  agree  to  that.  I  am  very  far  from  saying 
that  my  opinion  is  necessarily  right.  I  do  not  wish,  in  the  position  in  which  I  stand, 
for  the  argument's  sake  merely,  to  dissemble  my  opinion ;  that  is  the  opinion  I  have 
formed,  upon  the  English  statute. 

.  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  matter ;  because  the  case 
of  the  United  States  against  Quincy  has  been  often  referred  to ;  I  do  not  mean  in  court, 
but  elsewhere.  And  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the  importance  of  appearing 
to  neglect  that  authoritv.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  an  important  authority  and  as 
satisfactory.  I  confess  tliat,  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  case.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  reasons  given  by  the  learned  Judge  for  his  opinion  are  very  insufficient 
indeed.  He  says,  if  the  objection  were  well  founded,  it  ought  to  state  that  the  defen- 
dant was  concerned  in  fitting  out,  the  Bolivar  being  a  vessel  fitted  out  and  armed.  He 
then  goes  on,  '*  It  is  sufficient  if  the  indictment  charges  the  offense  in  the  words  of  the 
act."  That  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  cases  where  the  words  of  an  act 
which  have  been  put  into  the  indictment  have  been  found  to  contain  a  different  mean- 
ing from  that  which  they  do  when  read  in  the  act  with  aJl  the  surrounding  words — that 
is  one  bad  reason.  Another  is,  that  the  objection  of  the  defendant  was  not  that  the 
indictment  ought  to  have  said  that  the  Bolivar  was  a  vessel  fitted  out  and  armed ;  but 
the  objection  was  this :  That  the  Bolivar,  being  a  vessel  intended  to  be  fitted  out  or 
armed,  or  which  certain  persons  were  intending  to  fit  out  or  arm,  he,  the  defendant, 
assisted.  He  does  not  say,  I  cannot  be  guilty  of  assisting  unless  the  vessel  was  actuaUy 
fitted  out  or  armed ;  but  what  he  said  was,  I  cannot  be  guilty  of  assisting  in  either  w 
two  acts,  both  x>f  which  are  necessary  to  an  offense,  unless  both  of  those  acts  were 
contemplated  by  the  parties  whom  I  was  assisting.  I  own  I  tibink  this  judigment  ia  ft 
very  unsatisfactory  one. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  confess  I  think  it  open  to  the  particnlar  criticism  which 
your  lordship  has  just  made  upon  that  part  of  it;  but  I  do  not  think  that  need 
necessarily  affect  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  judgment. 

Mr.  Baron  Bram^'ell.  No,  truly  as  you  say,  what  they  held  in  that  case  was  practi- 
cally this,  for  inasmuch  as  they  had  the  evidence  before  them,  I  take  it  that  it  may  be 
said  that  they  practically  held  that  the  case  would  be  within  the  statute,  although  the 
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vessel  was  not  in  a  belligerent  condition,  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities  at  tiie 
time  of  her  leaving  the  port. 

^Ir.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  refer  to  it  for  that  only,  not  dissembling 
fironi  myself  that  the  authority  of  the  case  is  liable  to  the  deduction  his  lordship  has 
spoken  of;  that  another  point  was  ruled  in  it  which  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  insist 
upon  it  as  actually  rnline  any  similar  case  here.  The  reasons  for  that  niling  may  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  satisiactoiy. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yon  mean  with  respect  to  the  fixed  intention  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord. .  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  accessory  and  the 
principfd,  if  those  tenps  may  be  used;  remembering  that,  in  another  sense,  erery 
oftender  under  the  aet  is  a  pnncipal.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  may  divide  the  points 
determined  in  that  case  into  three.  First  of  all,  a  point  of  form — ^not  of  form  ultimately, 
bat  a  very  substantial  one — ^the  (juestion  whether  there  must  be  an  intention  to  fit  out 
and  arm  the  ship  within  the  Jurisdiction  in  order  to  bring  in  a  person  as  accessory 
under  the  clause ;  and  it  was  ruled  there  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
so,  because,  even  supposing  both  acts  must  concur  in  the  principal,  either  would  do  in 
the  accessory ;  not  according  to  the  view  which  your  lordship  has  suggested,  which 
would  be  intelligible,  but  according  to  another  view  which  is  not  to  my  mind,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  your  lordship's,  entirely  satis&ctory. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  if  one  knew  the  ded- 
non  without  the  reasons  for  it,  it  mi^ht  be  of  more  authority  than  it  is  now ;  and  I 
confess,  accompanied  with  those  decisions,  it  makes  me  feel  very  much  doubt  of  its 
▼alue,  although  we  must  no  doubt  take  it  as  of  some  value.  There  was  a  case  to  go  to 
the  jury,  although  that  which  was  intended  and  attempted  to  be  done  was  someuiing 
short  of  putting  the  vessel  into  a  warlike  condition  at  tno  time. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  decision  u))on  the  point  for  which  we  refer  to  it  may, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest,  subject  to  the  observation,  that  If 
there  was  any  point  not  correctly  ruled  in  the  case,  it,  in  some  degree,  detracts  firom 
the  authority ;  but  on  this  branch  of  the  clause  they  said  in  substance,  ''We  are  enti- 
tled to  read  it  Just  as  if  the  word  'or  Vere  used  instead  of  'and'"  thron^out,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  refer  to  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  impeach  it  for  our  pur- 
pose more  than  this,  that  any  points  which  were  incorrectly  decided  may  in  some 
degree  detract  from  its  general  authority.  I  will  ask  your  lordships,  also,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  case  contains  traces  of  what  is  always  an  unsatisfactory  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  a  court,  au  avoidance  of  part  of  the  question :  becaase  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  court  were  prepared  to  agree  that  the  word  "^and"  was  to  be  construed  in 
that  sense,  which  seems  to  be  its  more  natural  one  in  the  American  act,  requiring  the 
concurrence  both  of  fitting  out  and  arming  in  every  case  for  the  pnncipal  offense. 

Then  observe,  these  are  the  remarks  made  by  the  court  upon  that  subject  at  page 
464  :  "  On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  is  contended  that  the  vessel  must  be  fitted  out 
attd  armed,  if  not  complete,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  prepared  for  war,  or  in  a  condition 
to  commit  hostilities.  We  do  not  think  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  act.  It 
has  been  argued  that  although  the  offense  created  by  the  act  is  a  misdemeanor,  and 
there  cannot  legally  speaking  be  principal  and  accessory,  yet  the  act  evidently  contem- 
plates two  distinct  classes  ol  offenders — the  principal  actors  who  are  directly  engaged 
m  preparing  the  vessel,  and  another  class  who^  though  not  the  chief  actors,  are  in  some 
way  concerned  in  the  x>reparation.  The  act  m  this  respect  may  not  be  draym  with 
very  great  perspicuity,  but  should  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  defendant's  counsel  be 
deemed  correct  (which,  however,  we  do  not  admits  it  is  not  perceived  how  it  can  affect 
the  present  case.''  The  court  seems,  therefore,  to  have  thought  that  although  the  let- 
ter of  the  act  might  seem  to  favor  that  view,  and  to  require  that  you  should  have  the 
arming  in  evei^  case,  as  well  the  fitting  out,  it  had  not  been  so  understood  and  acted 
upon.  That  if  it  were  necessary  to  decide  that,  they  might  have  found  the  means  of  decid- 
ing that  otherwise ;  but  they  pass  on  and  say,  that  is  not  necessaiy,  because  the  other 
clause  is  di^unctive.  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that  nevertheless  upon  the  other 
point  the  case  may  well  stand  as  a  good  authority  notwithstanding  that. 

I  now  ask  your  lordships  to  allow  me  to  mention  the  other  authority.  It  is  not  upon 
the  same  act,  but  is  upon  one  of  the  American  slave  trade  acts,  to  which  I  think  I  gave 
your  lordships  a  reference. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Allow  me  fhrther  to  put  this.  It  has  been  said  that  iMa 
case  is  an  authority  in  point  in  the  present  case,  that  it  is  entirely  satisfactory :  and 
that  it  is  owing  to  something  like  bad  faith  that  it  has  not  been  properly  cited  and 
reUed  upon. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  You  do  not  say  so,  Mr.  Attorney. 

Mr.  Attorney  Qeneral.  No,  but  I  think  your  lordships  must  be  very  well  aware  in 
this  country'  of  the  existence  of  numerous  cases,  in  which  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
laid  down  upon  a  certain  subject  has  stood  perfectly  well,  although  other  points  deter- 
mined in  the  same  case  are  not  so  supported ;  and  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  court  were  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  travel  there  to  what  they  thought  the 
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substantial  qiiestion,  that  they  do  not  go  by  quite  a  satisfactory  road  in  that  jonmey ; 
that  is  all.    I  was  going  to  refer  to  the  other  book  which  I  mentioned,  a  case  which 
arose  upon  one  of  the  American  slave  trade  acts.    The  act  contains  large  words.    It 
prohibited  under  penalties,  including  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  any  *'  citizen  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,"  from  doing  these  things; 
no  such  person  "  shall  for  himself,  themselves,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
cither  a)B  master,  factor  or  owner,  build,  fit ;"  I  rather  think  the  word  ''out"  has  slipped 
out  there,  for  I  find  it  everywhere  else  "  fit  out,  equip,  load,  or  otherwise  prepare  any 
ship  or  vessel  in  any  port  or  place  within  ^e  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  nor 
cause  any  such  ship  or  vessel  to  sail  from  any  port  or  place  whatsoever  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of 
color  from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place,  or  country,  to  be  transported  to  any  port  or 
place  whatsoever,  to  be  held,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  slaves,  or  to  be  held  to 
service  or  labor;  and  that  if  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  so  built,  fitted  out,  equipped, 
laden,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the  puri)ose  aforesaid,  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  her 
a  ship  was  not  tq  be  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  negroes  to  be  transported 
tackle,  apparel,  frimiture,  and  lading,  shall  be  forfeited."    Now,  take  the  word  nt  out; 
and  sold  as  slaves.    An  indictment  was  framed  upon  that  act,  and  a  case  upon  it  is 
reported  in  the  12th  Wheaton's  Supreme  Court  Reports,  at  page  460;  the  United 
States  V8,  Gooding.    The  indictment  was  framed  upon  that  act,  the  first  count  of  which 
charged  fitting  out  alone;  that  Gooding,  being  a  citizen,  and  so  forth,  did  on  a  partic- 
ular day  ''fit  out  for  himself  as  owner  in  the  port  of  Baltimore,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  a  certain  vessel  called  the  General  Winder,  with  intent  to 
employ  the  said  vessel  in  procuring  negroes  from  the  continent  of  Africa  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Cuba,  contraiy  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act."    There  were 
other  questions  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  your  lordships.    A  question  arose  upon 
that  count,  which  charged  him  with  fitting  out,  only,  this  schooner  with  intent  to 
procure  negroes,  &c.    Instructions  were  given,  or  rather  were  asked  for,  of  which  the 
thii'd,  mentioned  at  page  466,  was  this :  It  was  demanded  by  the  defendants ;  they 
moved  the  court  for  its  opinion  upon  those  points.    The  thiid  instruction  was  this ; 
"  That  the  first  count  charges  a  fitting  out  in  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which,  according 
to  the  true  legal  interpretation  of  the  words  in  an  indictment,  means  a  complete 
equipment,  and  that  evidence  of  a  partial  preparation  here,  and  a  further  equipment 
at  St.  .Thomas,  will  not  support  the  charge  contained  in  the  coimt."    Then  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  upon  that  instruction,  is  expressed  in  these  terms  at  page  472 :  "The 
third  instruction  turns  upon  the  point,  whether  the  fitting  out,  in  the  sense  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  means  a  complete  equipment,  so  that  a  partial  equipment  only  will 
extract  the  case  from  the  prohibition  of  the  statute.    This  objection  appears  to  us  to 
proceed  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  fSeusts  applicable  to  the  case.    If  the  vessel  actually 
sailed  on  her  voyage  from  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  employment  in  the  slave  trade, 
her  fitment  was  complete  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  act.    it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  every  equipment  for  a  slave  voyage  eJiould  have  been  taken  on  board  at  Baltimore ; 
or,  indeed,  that  any  equipments,  exclusively  applicable  to  such  a  voyage,  should  have 
been  on  board.    The  presence  of  such  equipments  may  furnish  strong  presumptive  proof 
of  the  object  of  the  voyage,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  offense.    The  statute 
punishes  the  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  with  intent  to  employ  her  in  the  slave  trade,  how- 
ever innocent  the  equipment  may  be,  when  designed  for  a  lawful  voyage.    It  is  the  act 
combined  with  the  intent,  and  not  either  separately,  which  is  punishable.    Whether 
the  fitting  out  be  fully  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  a  slave  voyi^e,  may.  as  matter  of 
presumption,  be  more  or  less  conclusive ;  but  if  the  intent  of  the  fitment  be  to  carry  on 
a  dave  voyage,  and  the  vessel  depart  on  the  voyage,  her  fitting  out  is  complete,  so  far 
as  the  parties  deem  it  necessary  for  their  object,  and  the  statute  reaches  the  case.    But 
we  are  also  of  opinion  that  any  preparations  for  a  slave  voyage,  which  clearly  manifest 
or  accompany  the  iUegal  intent,  even  though  incomplete  and  imperfect,  and  before  the 
departure  of  the  vessS  from  port,  do  yet  constitute  a  fitting  out  within  the  pnrview  of 
the  statute."    And  some  earher  authorities  are  referred  to.    Now,  the  principles  of  the 
decision  upon  that  count  seem  to  me  to  be  stronglv  applicable  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  What  was  the  order  oithe  court! 

Mr.  Atioiinet  General.  They  refused  the  instruction  asked  for  by  the  defendant. 
I  think  I  gave  your  lordships  the  reference,  12  Wheaton,  page  460 ;  there  were  other 
counts  and  other  questions  with  which  your  lordships  need  not  be  troubled. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Was  there  in  that,  as  in  the  other  case,  an  instruction  framed 
by  the  prosecutor,  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai*.  I  think  not.  At  page  479  I  find  the  certificate  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  court,  first,  with  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence ;  then,  that  the 
opinions  prayed  lor  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  the  rest  of  tne  sixth  prayer, 
T^ich  are  not  mentioned  here,  were  correct  in  law  and  ought  to  have  been  given ;  that 
the  opinions  prayed  for  upon  every  other  prayer  were  incorrect  in  law  and  ought  to  be 
refrised ;  and  fourthly,  that  certain  objections  to  the  form  and  sufficiency  of  the  indict- 
ment were  not  available  at  the  time  they  were  taken.    That  seems  to  be  the  whole. 
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My  lords,  I  have  bnt  one  observation  to  make  noon  the  reference  made  by  mv  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Mellish,  yesterday,  to  the  decree  of  the  Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Conrt 
of  tho  Bahamas  in  the  case  of  the  Oreto.  There  was  no  evidence  whatever,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  satisfy  the  court  that  the  ship  was  intended  for  any  but  a  mercantile 
parpose,  and  under  those  circumstances  that  which  was  relied  upon  as  the  corpui 
delicti  was  putting  on  board  a  certain  number  of  blocks  which  it  was  alleged  were  of 
a  kind  and  number  which  could  only  have  been  intended  for  a  belligerent  object. 
That  being  the  only  form  of  proof  by  which  the  warlike  purpose  was  to  be  establisned, 
the  court  of  course  examined  it,  and  finding  upon  the  evidence,  pro  and  con,  the 
master  coming  forward  to  give  his  evidence,  that  it  was  not  proved  that  there  was 
either  a  number  or  a  kind  oi  blocks  which  were  unsuitable  to  a  merchant  vessel,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evidence  being  held  to  be  consistent  with  the  intention  to  emplov  her 
as  a  merchant  vessel,  the  case  simply  failed  upon  the  evidence ;  there  was  no  evidence 
of  intent  which  would  satisfy  the  Judge,  the  particular  equipment  being  not  of  a 
character  to  be  a  proof  of  a  warlike  intent,  or  to  be  in  itself  illegtd.  And  your  lordships 
will  recollect  these  circumstances;  the  ship  sailed  firom  England  fully  equipped,  and 
nothing  was  done  in  the  Bahamas  except  putting  those  blocks  on  board ;  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  a  case  of  furnishing,  at  any  rate  of  the  lowest  degree ;  and  it  would 
require  clear  proof  of  the  illegal  intent  to  bring  furniture,  which  was  an^pitis  U9U9, 
under  the  act.  The  furniture  was  itself  of  an  innocent  kind,  and  the  employment  of 
the  vessel  was  not  proved  to  be  intended  otherwise.  No  doubt  the  conclusion  come  to 
in  that  case,  in  such  a  state  of  evidence,  was  unavoidable. 

I  need  not  trouble  your  lordships  by  going  at  any  ^reat  length  into  the  observations 
which  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  made,  which  did  not  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
any  great  amount  of  confidence  on  his  part  in  his  case,  upon  the  supposed  negative 
ar^ment  arising  from  the  fact,  that  until  the  present  time  there  have  been  no  prose- 
cutions in  this  country  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of ' 
fact,  that  there  have  been  no  considerabh)  wars;  and  I  presume  that  when  the  act  was 
passed,  when  the  war  with  the  South  American  republics  was  going  on,  the  passing 
of  the  act  had  the  effect  of  deterring  the  people  of  this  country  from  doing  the  things 
a^inst  which  it  was  directed.  As  regards  subsequent  applications  of  it,  in  some  of 
the  wars  which  have  taken  place  on  the  continent  since  that  time,  we  have  not  been 
absolutely  neutral.  And,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  yet  shown,  that  there 
have  been  cases  which  could  very  well  have  led  to  these  questions  coming  forward. 

My  lords,  my  learned  friend  referred  to  the  Terceira  case,  which  was  a  case  turning 
upon  the  propriety  of  our  intercepting  out  of  our  own  dominions — ^in  truth,  in  the 
dominions  of  Donna  Maria,  whom  they  were  intended  to  serve— an  expedition  which 
sailed  from  Plymouth  carrying  unarmed  troons.  If  the  case  had  assumed,  which  it 
did  not,  a  legal  aspect,  I  should  still  have  saia  that  it  would  have  been  no  authority 
whatever  upon  this  subject ;  for  nobody  can  read  the  history  of  it  without  seeing  that 
it  was  clear  to  demonstration  and  beyond  doubt  that  the  loreign  enlistment  act  had 
been  infringed  in  that  instance.  Those  ships  were  used  as  transport-s  to  convey  a 
number  of  troops  to  an  island  which  had  been  the  subject  of  contest,  and  which  was 
at  that  moment  in  the  possession  of  Donna  Maria ;  the  other  islands  of  the  Azores 
being  in  the  possession  other  opponent:  and  it  being  the  object  of  the  war  to  recover 
those  islands.  Of  course,  if  it  is  illegal  to  fit  out  a  transport  for  troojis,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  troops  carry  their  arms  with  them  or  not.*  And,  therefore,  in  the 
Terceira  case,  it  was  the  starting  point  of  the  whole  question,  that  there  had  been  a 
direct  and  clear  violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  The  only  question  was, 
whether,  the  ship  having  slipped  out,  the  government  were  Justified  in  pursuing  her 
and  not  permitting  her  to  land  her  troops  where  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  That 
is  a  question  with  which,  I  apprehend,  we  have  nothing  to  do  now. 

Now^  my  lords,  I  pass  to  tne  subject  of  the  summing  up  of  the  learned  Judee.  I 
think  it  will  be  convenient  that  I  should  refer  to  that  before  I  refer  to  the  evidence, 
treating  the  question  of  verdict  against  evidence  as  distinct  from  it  afterward. 

My  lords,  the  objections  which  we  have  to  make  to  the  direction  of  the  learned 
judge  to  the  Jury  are  these:  that  his  lordship  did  not  explain  to  the  jury  the 
meaning  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  except 'in  a  manner  which,  if  the  mter- 
pretation  which  we  place  upon  it  is  correct,  was  an  erroneous  way  of  explain- 
ing it;  and  therefore  that  the  language  of  his  lordship^  if  it  does  not  bear  our 
interpretation,  was  calculated  to  mislead,  and  doubtless  aid  mislead  the  Jury ;  and  if 
it  does  bear  our  interpretation,  it  was  a  wrong  direction  to  the  Jury ;  and  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  there  was  an  absence  of  the  assistance  which,  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  act  of  Parliament,  the  jury  ought  to  have  received  from  the  learned  judge. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Before  going  into  the  particular  direction  of  my  lord,  let  me 
see  whether  I  rightly  understand  you  as  to  the  principles  which  you  have  laid  down. 
You  say  that  any  equipment  with  intent  that  the  vessel  should  cruise  will  do,  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  equipment  may  be,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  what  are  we  to  understand  as  the 
meaning  which  you  put  on  the  words,  "  with  intent  that  she  shall  cruise  f '' 
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Mr.  Attorkey  Gensral.  Those  are  not  precisely  the  words,  my  lord;  it  is^witk 
intent  that  die  i^tall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  government  to  cmise  and 
commit  hostilities."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  intervu  is  a  very  important  one 
between  the  words  **  with  intent''  and  '^  to  cmise."  The  intent  is  to  be  that  the  ship 
shall  be  so  employed  by  a  foreign  government,  not,  I  apprehend,  that  she  shall  crnise 
insta&taneonsly. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Let  me  withdraw  my  question,  which  was  perhaps  a 
wrong  one,  and  put  it  correctly :  that  is  to  say,  **  with  intent  or  in  order  that  snch  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  tne  service  of  any  foreign  prince  "  with  intent  to  cruise 
and  to  commit  hostilities :  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  would  comprehend 
the  intent,  not  that  she  snail  immediately  be  employed  to  cruise  or  commit  hostiiitiesy 
but  that  after  she  shall  have  gone  elsewhere,  and  received  an  addition  to  her  equip- 
ment, she  shall  cruise  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have  no  doubt,  my  lord,  that  it  would  cover  that  case. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweix.  You  say  that  it  covers  that  case  as  wellT 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Certainly,  my  lord ;  the  words  are  not  that  she  shall  imme* 
diatdy  be  employed  and  cmise,  bat  that  she  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
prince  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.  Whatever  the  foreign  prince  does  to  her  in  the 
meantime  to  make  her  better  fitted  for  that  service,  still  she  is  ordered  by  him  with 
the  intent  that  she  shall  be  equipped  and  fitted  for  that  service,  and  she  is  furnished 
by  those  who  intend  her  for  ench  employment. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  It  may  be  «iiot  an  equipment  with  intent  that  she  shi^  at 
once  cruise,  but  an  equipment  with  the  intent  that  she  shall  be  employed  and  crnise 
in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord;  and  if  any  force  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
disjunctive  copula  which  separates  *' arming''  firom  the  other  words,  as  it  is  evident 
that  she  could  not  cruise  till  she  was  armed ;  she  might  offend  against  the  act  in  other 
req[>ects,  although  she  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  do  that.  I  think  I  have  already 
gone  through  that  subjeet  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  only  wanted  to  have  your  opinion  expressed  as  concisely 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  appears  to  me,  my  lord,  to  be  very  important  in  that 
point  of  view  to  remember  that  yon  do  not  couple  the  cruising  with  the  immediate 
mtent  of  the  person  who  is  doing  the  prohibited  act.  What  he  does,  is  equipping, 
attempting,  procuring,  or  aiding  in  equipping,  in  order  that  the  ship  shall  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  to  cruise.  That  foreign  prince  will  give  the  ordera, 
imd  tell  her  where  she  shall  cruise,  when  she  shall  cruise,  and  how  she  shall  cruise; 
and  then,  from  the  moment  when  she  comes  into  his  possession,  decide  what  may  be 
the  additional  equipments  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give  to  her  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  her.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  was  intendted  only  to  touch  a  case  where 
the  foreign  prince  who  orders  her  to  be  made  for  his  purposes  of  war  is  dealing  upon 
the  footing  that  he  is  going  to  use  her  instantaneously. 

At  this  point  I  think  I  may  as  well  supply  a  vacancy  in  m^  argument,  for  I  am  now 
brought  back  ux>on  the  argument  with  regard  to  intent.  I  did  not  say  much  upon  that 
before.  My  learned  Mend,  Bir  Hugh  Caims,  hae  asked  us  again  and  again  whom  the 
government  have  fixed  upon,  whose  intent  it  was  that  we  point  to.  In  substance,  if 
our  argument  is  ri^t,  we  show  the  intent  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  of  their  agents 
here;  and  this  makes  it,  upon  our  showing  of  the  case,  the  Confederate  States  who  are 
the  masters  of  the  intent,  who  have  the  intent,  through  their  different  agente  in  this  coun- 
try ;  aeents  sent  over  on  their  behalf,  for  their  purposes ;  their  financial  agents,  and  agents 
in  wanike  matters.  Captain  Bulloch,  and  Messrs.  Trenholm  and  Company,  for  example, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  are  admitted  to  be  their  agents ;  they  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  built 
as  a  gunboat ;  of  course  such  men  intend  the  obvious  consequence  of  their  own  acts, 
that  she  should  be  used  as  a  gunboat  in  the  confederate  service.  And  the  confederates 
being  at  war,  it  is  poifoctly  clear  that  she  must  have  been  intended  to  be  used  to  cruise 
and  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  at  war. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  come  to  the  charge.  His  lordship  began  by  noticing  the  circnm- 
fltanoes  under  which  the  ship  was  seized.    The  charge  begins  in  the  printed  book  with 

fage  227.*  The  earlier,  parts  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  read  to  your  lordships  at  length, 
only  wish  to  show  how  fSar  they  throw  light  upon  anything  which  follows.  His  had" 
ship  began  by  reminding  the  jury  that  it  was  an  information  upon  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  "following  a  seizure  by  some  ofilcers  of  the  government,  tiudng  possession  of  a 
vessel  which  was  m  the  course  of  building  at  Liverpool ;  it  had  not  been  completed." 
That  of  course,  nothing  which  is  intercepted  before  the  attempt  is  completed  can  be. 
"It  is  admitted  that  it  was  not  armed."  When  his  lordship  spoke  of  its  being  in  the 
course  of  building,  remembering  the' evidence,  we  know  what  was  meant ;  in  common 
parlance,  yon  may  call  every  ship  in  ttie  course  of  building  while  she  remains  with  the 
artificers  at  work  upon  her,  whether  the  fumi^ing  and  other  fittings  have  been  began 
or  not.    In  this  case  the  machinery  and  other  fittings  were  already  on  board.    ''It  is 

*  See  page  1S6. 
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admitted  that  it  was  not  armed."  And  then  hiB  lordship  refers  to  the  form  of  the  infor- 
mation, and  speaks  of  the  absence  of  a  count  cnarging  the  parties  with  arming.  And 
then  he  comes  at  last  to  the  question  whether  the  vessel,  as  then  prepared  at  the  time 
of  the  seizure,  was  an  object  of  seizure  under  the  act.  Then  his  lordship  expresses,  in 
forcible  language,  the  feelings  common  to  us  all  of  regret  at  the  circumstances  which 
have  caused  such  a  case  to  arise.  And  then  he  proceeds  in  this  way :  "  Let  us  go  at 
onee  to  the  business  of  the  moment.  The  charge  is  only  that  there  should  be  a  oondem- 
naition  of  the  vessel  as  being  properly  seized ;  but  that  seizure  necessarily  involves  the 
commission  of  a  misdemeanor.  Ajid  then  the  inquiry  is  and  must  be,  was  a  misdemeanor 
committed  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament  f  If  there  was,  and  if  the  ship  has 
been  seized  in  consequence  of  that  misdemeanor,  the  information  is  right,  and  your 
verdict  .must  be  for  the  Crown.  If  there  was  not,  (and  I  shall  presently  state  to  you 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  question  of  fact  you  have- to  try,)  then  the  intbmiation 
founded  upon  the  seizure  ought  to  have  a  different  termination,  and  your  verdict  ought 
to  be  for  the  defendants.''  Mis  lordship  then  observes,  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 
jury  should  be  "persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  involves  an  accusation  of  crime  although 
it  takes  only  the  character  of  the  seizure  of  a  vosseL"  Of  course  I  entirely  acquiesce 
in  that.  If  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  I  most  entirely  agree  with  that  part  of  his  lord** 
ship's  statement.  But  his  lordship  has  not  hitherto  approached  the  question  of  the 
construction  of  the  statute. 

His  lordship  arrives  at  the  question  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  tbe  statute  at 
page  229  ;*  where  he  says,  "Now,  gentlemen,  with  thede  observations  I  will  go  at  once 
to  the  statute  in  question,  and  to  points  of  fact  which  I  think  I  ought  to  submit  to  you. 
Gentlemen,  tnat  statute  is  one  that  was  passed  in  the  year  1819,  upon  which  no  ques- 
tion has  ever  arisen  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  it  is  here  before  you  for  the  first  time. 
But  it  so  happens  that  we  have  expositions  of  tbe  statute  by  decisions  in  the  American 
courts,  whicn  we  very  justly  pay  the  greatest  respect  to.  For  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
.writers  upon  law,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  and  "Mr,  Justice  Story,  are  Americans,  and  they 
have  contributed  certainly  more  to  render  law  a  science,  and  to  render  the  purauit  of 
it,  I  was  almost  going  to  say,  captivating,  than  any  writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  past."  My  lord,  I  think  we  shall  -all  agree  with  that,  at  all 
events.  But  I  cannot  help  also  saying,  that  some  of  our  young  friends  at  the  bar,  who 
are  rising  up  at  the  present  day,  and  showing  the  fruits  of  the  greater  attention  which 
is  now  being  paid  to  legal  education,  appear  to  me  to  be  likely  to  tread  worthily  in  the 
8top9  of  these  American  writers.  His  lordship  goes  on:  "Now  I  find  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Chancellor  Kent  this  statement.  He  says,  that  on  certain  occasions  it 
was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation,  that  neutral  governments  were  bound 
to  restrain  their  -subjects  from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of  war  to  the 
belligerent  powers,  but  it  was  satisuvctorily  sho^vn  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  neutrals  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a  belligerent  purchaser,  or  carry  themselves 
to  the  belligerent  powers  contraband  articles,  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure  in  tnanBiiu* 
This  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  this  country. 
The  right  of  the  neutral  to  transport,  and  of  the  hostile  power  to  seize,  are  conflicting 
rights :  and  neither  party  can  charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  act.  The  cases  that 
are  referred  to  in  the  note  are  those  very  eases  that  have  been  mentioned  at  the  bar; 
two  of  thorn  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  another,  I  think,  by  the  learned  attorney  general. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  the  expression  of  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  Commentaries  ui>on  American 
Law,  whicn  are  very  well  worth  reading  by  anybody  who  cares  to  study  law  at  all, 
even  English  law,  because  they  contain  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  and  ablest,  not 
the  worse  for  being  the  shortest,  account  of  the  belligerent  rights,  and  the  riu^hts  of 
antions,  in  the  ver^  beginning  of  Chancellor  Kent's  Commentaries.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  the  ludependencia,  Mr.  Justice  Storv,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  says  thus :  '  But  there  is  nothing  In  our  law  or  in  the  law  of  nations 
that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to 
foreign  parts  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure,  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  pro- 
hibit, and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  contisoation.' 
These,  gentlemen,  are  authorities  vmich  show  that  where  two  belligerents  are  carrying 
on  war,  the  subject  of  a  neutral  power  may  supply  to  either,  without  any  breach  of 
international  law,  and  certainly  without  any  breach  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  (and 
it  does  not  say  a  word  about  it,)  all  the  munitions  of  war,  guux>owder,  every  descrip- 
tion of  fire-arms,  cannon,  eveiy  kind  of  weapon,  in  short,  whatever  can  be  used  in  war 
for  the  destruction  of  human  beings  who  are  contending  together  in  this  way.  Well, 
genUemen,  why  should  ships  be  an  exception  f  In  my  opinion,  in  point  of  law  they 
are  not." 

Now,  my  lords,  I  am  not  going  to  insist  upon  that.  Of  course  we  know  that  his 
lordship  did  not  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  foi*eign  enlistment  act.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  ri^ht  to  suppose  that  the  jury  would  necessarily  have  understood  that 
his  lordship,  in  saying  "Why  should  ships  be  an  exception f  was  then  referring  to  the 
foreign  enJUstment  act.    He  had  mentioned  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  did  not 

*See  page  127. 
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touch  other  contraband,  bnt  we  oannot  suppose  that  that,  standing  alone,  would  have 
been  misunderstood.  The  expression  clearly  referred  to  the  general  rule  of  international 
law,  independently  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  I  cannot  help  observing,  bowever, 
that  unless  it  were  made  clear  by  subsequent  expressions,  even  the  passage  I  have 
read  had  a  misleading  tendency ;  because  it  appeared  to  make  this  the  startiiig  point 
for  the  inquiry ;  it  said,  All  these  things  are  lawful  by  international  law ;  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  ships  should  not  be  as  lawful  as  anything  else.  I  say,  if  the 
jury  did  not  find  anything  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  statement  which  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  merely  commercial  adventure  in  contraband — 
sending  guns,  or  anything  else,  for  sale  abroad — even  ships  of  war,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Santissima  Trinidi^  Story  said  was  lawful — ^I  say,  if  no  <^tinction  were  after- 
ward drawn  between  that  case  and  the  case  of  a  ship  fitted  out  by  a  shipbuilder  in  this 
country  directly  for  a  belligerent,  there  would  be  a  misleading  tendency.  It  is  of 
course  one  thing  to  sell  as  a  commercial  transaction,  when  there  is  only  one  party  in 
the  matter,  and  that  the  merchant,  who  has  trade  only  in  view ;  but  quite  another 
thing,  when  we  have  by  the  aid  of  others,  (and  of  course  these  things  must  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  instruments  in  a  neutral  country,)  a  belligerent  power  concerned  in  the 
equipment  of  a  ship :  and  you  must  distinguish  an  adventure  of  this  kind  from  a  com- 
mercial adventure  wnere  there  is  only  one  party — ^the  merchant,  who  is  simply  making 
the  article,  and  selling  it  upon  speculation. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  attorney  general  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  I  consider  that  no  human  being  can  object  to  the 
statement,  considered  merely  as  a  statement  of  international  law. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  I  ask  is,  what  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  attorney 
general  upon  this  part  of  the  case.    Of  course,  I  mean  the  late  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  late  attorney  general  I  apprehend  entirely  agreed,  as 
all  persons  must  agree,  with  the  statement  of  international  law  generally,  which  was 
made  by  your  lordSiiip  there,  with  resx>ect  to  merely  mercantile  dealings  in  munitions- 
of  war. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  did  not  differ,  you  know,  from  anything.  I  mean  can  ^ou 
point  out  any  part  of  his  statement,  either  in  opening  or  in  reply,  where  there  is  a 
single  proposition  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  down  upon  any  matter  connected  with 
the  subject  we  have  to  discuss. 

Mr.  ArroKNEY  General.  I  think  I  can ;  most  decidedly,  my  lord.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  view  of  the  subject  I  have  been  contending  for  is,  both  in  opening  and 
reply,  stated  by  the  late  learned  attorney  general. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  Will  you  point  out  the  passage. 
'  -  Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  take  the  last  first — at  page  226'  the  attorney  general 
says  this,  '*  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  this,  you  will  take  the  law,  so  far  as  it  affects  your  deci- 
sion, of  course,  from  my  lord.  The  facts  you  will  judge  of  on  the  evidence,  no  doubt 
availing  yourselves  of  such  observations  on  these  facts  as  the  great  experience  and 
knowledge  of  my  lord  will  suggest  to  him,  or  enable  him  to  make  available  to  you.  I  ask 
you  to  give  your  conclusion  m  this  case  on  the  evidence,  and  I  will  state  at  once  what 
I  intended  to  have  stated  a  little  earlier,  that  so  far  I  agree  with  my  learned  friend 
that  the  Intent  must  be  an  intent  of  one  or  more  having,  at  the  time,  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  forwarding  or  furthering  such  intent  by  acts.  I  agree  that  anything 
else,  called  an  intent,  or  that  which  would  be  called  an  intent  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  not  of  this  description,  must  be  treated  properly  as  a  mere  wish,  imagination, 
or  desire.    By  *  intent,'  undoubtedly  the  act  means  practical  intent.^ 

Lord  Chief  Bajion.  That  is  a  statement  that  by  '4ntent,''  the  act  means  practical 
intent. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  here  you  have 
various  persons. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  that  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  There  is  a  very  long  argument  on  the  law,  as  opposed  to 
the  law  argued  upon  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  for.  What  I  asked  for  is  this :  can 
yon  point  out,  either  in  the  opening  or  in  l^e  reply,  any  proposition  of  law  clearly  and 
distinctly  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  the  jury,  or  for  the  assistance  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  At  page  199,  t  which  comes  after  a  considerable  argument 
upon  the  law  as  opposed  to  my  learned  friend,  he  says,  ^^The  next  contention  of  my 
learned  friend  was  this,  that  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute,  the  vessel  described 
in  the  seventh  section  must  be  a  mlly  armed  vessel  issuing  out  of  a  port.  Now,  I 
cannot  of  course  a^ee  to  that  argument,  or  adopt  that  view  of  the  section  of  the 
statute,  because  it  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  statement  in  the  first  sentence  which  I 
addressed  to  the  jury,  that  this  was  not  an  armed  vessel.''  Then  he  says,  ^'I  yriU  come 
hereafter  to  the  arms  that  were  probably  intended  to  be  put  on  board  her  by-and-by, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  vessel  was  in  the  state  that  I  described,  built  for 
warlike  purposes,  and  for  those  only,  but  not  having  received  any  armament  on  board. 

'  See  page  1S6.  t  See  page  111. 
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NoTT,  addressing  myself  to  this  i>oint,  I  have  no  donbt  your  lordship  has  observed  that 
those  various  words  (and  they  are  numerous)  which  are  used  in  the  statute,  such  as 
'  equipped/  *  furnished/  'fitted  out/  'armed/ and  so  on,  are  used^uot  coigunctively,  but 
alternatively.''  Then  he  a^ain  repeats  that  it  is  used  disjunctively,  and  then  your 
lordship  says,  ''My  present  impression  is  that  they  all  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.'' 
Well,  of  course  it  was  not  for  the  attorney  general  to  argue  with  the  bench. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  might  not  have  been  for  tne  attorney  general  to  have 
argued  with  the  bench,  but  if  he  differed  from  that  which  I  stated,  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  said  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  He  had  just  said  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  This  is  a  point  upon  a  question  in  discussion,  on  which  the 
attorney  general  does  not  lay  down  a  single  proposition. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No  doubt  there  was  considerable  difficulty.  The  question  was, 
in  these  courts,  entirely  new,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  I  cannot  but  think  that  your  lordship  will  find 
upon  a  study  of  the  attorney  general's  speech 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  assure  you,  ^ir.  Attorney  General,  that  I  have  taken  the 
greatest  pains.    At  the  trial  I  took  the  greatest  pains,  and  I  invited  the  attorney 

fueral,  as  it  were,  to  allow  us  together  to  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and 
could  not  then  discover,  and  I  have  not  since  been  able  to  discover,  a  single  dear 
intelligible  proposition  of  law  laid  down  by  the  late  attorney  general  at  that  trial. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  your  lordship,  with  great  deference,  does  less  than 
justice  to  the  late  attorney  general  by  that  remark. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  now  asKing  you  for  any  instance  of  the  kind.  You  have 
referred  me  to  two  passages,  and  I  think  without  success.  If  you  can  refer  me  to  a 
third,  I  shall  be  mucn  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  endeavor  to  find  something  more.  At  present  I 
wish  your  lordship  to  see  what  remains  of  that  passage.  The  attorney  general  had 
argued  that  it  was  in  the  di^unctive  sense,  and  immediately  before  that  your  lordship 
was  good  enough  to  make  an  observation.  "They  are  used  conjunctively  in  the 
preamble  and  disjunctively  in  the  enacting  clauses."  Then  the  attorney  general  says: 
"  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  shall  show  your  lordship  good  authority  that  the  true  construction, 
as  I  uuderstand  it,  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  the  preamble,  is  disjunctive.  It 
is  used  disjunctively."  If  that  is  not  submitting  that  to  be  the  true  construction,  I  do 
not  know  what  is.  Then  your  lordship  says,  not  as  asking  for  any  discussion  from  the 
attorney  general,  who  I  apprehend  would  have  understood  his  position  toward  the 
the  court,  if  he  had  replied  upon  your  lordship,  when  your  lordship  told  him  what 
your  impression  was — ^then  your  lordship  interposes  an  expression  of  your  present 
opinion,  and  then  the  attorney  general  goes  on :  "  My  lord,  there  are  other  material 
words  to  which  I  will  call  your  lordship's  attention.  It  is  not  only  a  violation  of  this 
sectien  that  a  person  shall  equip,  or  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  furnish ;  but  if  he  shall  attempt, 
or  endeavor  to  do  so,  or  shall  procure  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  shall  knowingly  assist 
or  be  concerned  in  aiding  with  intent,  therefore  any  one  of  those,  or  the  endeavor,  or 
being  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  do  any  one  of  those,  as  I  submit  to  your 
lordship  clearly,  on  the  terms  of  this  section,  would  bring  the  case  within  its  operation. 
That  would  be  a  matter  for  your  lordship's  direction  to  the  jury.  But  if  one  might,  in 
addressing  the  jury,  advert  to  the  consequence  of  such  a  construction  being  adopted, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  if  it  were  to  be  adopted  on  authority  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  would  be  a  dead  letter,  and  might  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  fire." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  merely  arguing  that  it  must  be  construed  in  a  certain 
way,  and  that  otherwise  the  object  of  the  act  would  not  be  accomplished.  Mr.  Attor- 
ney General,  I  think  really  there  is  not,  either  in  the  opening  ot  the  case  or  in  the 
reply,  any  single  clear  proposition  of  law  with  respect  to  the  foreign  enlistment  act 
applicable  to  the  case  then  before  the  court.  Tlie  discussion  now  and  upon  this  occa- 
sion has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  more  of  research  and  of  learning  and  of  distinctive- 
ness, of  which  your  own  address  to  the  court  has  been  a  very  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  it)  bright  example ;  but  at  the  time  when  you  are  commenting  upon  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  endeavored  to  g^t  from 
the  late  attorney  gener(il  at  the  time  what  assistance  might  be  got.  I  said :  What  is 
the  clear,  distinct  proposition  for  which  you  are  contending?  I  endeavored  to  get  it, 
but  in  vain.  I  looked  for  it  then  and  I  have  looked  for  it  since,  and  I  have  read  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  over  and  over  again,  but  all  in  vain. 

Bfr.  Attorney  Generate  I  am  to  be  followed  by  friends  of  mine,  who  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  supplying  any  passages  which  they  may  think  fit  to  refer  to  upon  that 
subject  in  addition ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  wiser  for  me,  although  my  impression  is 
not  the  same  as  your  lordship's,  to  say  that  I  understand  the  impression  of  my  learned 
friends  upon  the  other  side  to  be  the  same  as  my  own ;  for  it  will  be  found  upon  the 
notes  of  what  they  said  in  addressing  your  lordship  that  they  understood  me  to  lay 
down  the  same  proposition  which  was  laid  down  at  thj  trial  by  the  late  attorney 
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general— they  stated  my  proposition  clearly  enong^,  that  any  kind  of  equipment  vronld 
oe  sufiicieut,  provided  it  were  done  with  the  forbidden  intent ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure, 
although  I  have  not  ^ot  my  finger  upon  it,  beoaase  I  was  not  (|uite  prepared  fur  any 
reference  by  your  loroship  to  that  speech — I  am  under  a  strong  impression  that  before 
the  case  is  at  an  end  something  more  definite  than  has  been  yet  produced  will  be  pro- 
duced to  ^our  lordships  upon  that  point.    The  exceptions  which  were  stated  at  the 
trial  certainly  show — -out,  however,  that  was  after  the  verdict;  therefore,  I  will  not 
refer  to  it.    I  will  not  pause  upon  that,  and  I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  suppose  that  I  should  be  anxious  to  'vindicate  myself  from  any  suspicion  of 
having  insufficiently  explained  the  meaning  of  my  leamea  friend,  the  late  attorney 
general,  of  whom  I  must  say,  since  he  has  been  referred  to,  that  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  given  to  any  man  to  act  under  a  more  honorable  and  upright,  or  more  accurate 
and  judicious  colleague  than  I  found  it  to  be  my  lot  when  I  acte(>  under  him ;  and 
although  under  other  circumstances  to  fill  the  position  which  I  now  do  might  have 
been  an  object  of  ambition  to  me  or  any  one  else,  yet  the  cironinstances  under  which 
I  fill  it . 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Whatever  tribute  you  are  disposed  to  pay  to  the  late  attorney 
general,  I  believe  every  one  who  knew  him  will  join  in.  I  knew  him  from  going  on 
the  same  circuit,  before  he  became  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown ;  and;  undoubtedly,  a 
more  honorable,  and,  I  bebeve,  a  more  honest  man,  a  person  of  more  thorough  integ- 
rity, or  a  more  high-minded  man,  never  existed  at  the  English  bar.  StUl,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  do  not  immediately  answer  the  question, 
because  I  myself,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  almost  implored  him  to  lay  his  mind  along- 
side of  mine  and  let  us  see  what  was  the  meanii)g  of  the  act,  and  I  "^got  no  assistance 
whatever.  I  have  since  endeavored  to  obtain  that  assistance.  I  have  looked  over 
both  the  opening  and  the  reply,  and  I  can  find  no  distinct  proposition  of  law  laid  down 
in  the  manner  iji  which  you  nave  so  ably  done  it  both  to-day  and  yesterday.  I  find 
nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  because  the  subject  was  undoubtedly 
entirely  new. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  was  going  to  say,  my  lord,  your  lordship  will  believe 
that  in  any  observations  which  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  in  replj'  to  yonr  lordship 
upon  this  occasion,  that  I  make  them  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consciousness  that 
your  lordship  was  obliged  to  deal  with  a  difficult  subject  without  that  opportunity 
which  we  all  now  have  had  of  equipping  our  minds  upon  it,  if  I  may  use  your  lord- 
ship's own  expression;  and  if  my  fhend  the  late  attorney  general  failed  to  present  to 
your  lordship's  mind  that  view  of  the  law  which  certainly  we  thought  had  neen  suffi- 
ciently conveyed,  and  for  which  he  was  contending,  it.  may  not  be  wonderful  if  in  some 
things  your  lordship  may  have  omitted  to  make  observations  which  yon  would  have 
made,  or  may  have  made  observations  which  your  lordship  would  not  have  made  had 
it  been  otherwise.  But  still,  my  lords,  I  am  bound  to  show  that  the  actual  tendency 
of  what  fell  from  the  court,  if  my  argument  on  the  law  is  correct,  was  to  mislead  the 
jury  on  the  subject  of  the  law.  As  I  said.  I  have  no  exception  whatever  to  take,  «rhen 
properly  understood,  to  the  passage  whicn  I  have  just  read  beyond  this,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  was  truly  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that,  being  introduced  as  it 
was,  it  would  naturally  appear  to  the  jury  to  be  relevant,  and  would  be  connected  in 
their  minds  with  other  and  ulterior  observations  which  fell  from  the  bench. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  is  that  you  are  referring  to  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  proposition  in  which  your  lordship  speaks  of  the 
general  right  to  carry  contraband  of  war.  I  think  that  was  not  the  question;  it  was 
a  point  which  did  not  conduce  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question.  Everything 
that  was  stated  was  quite  accurate,  and  it  might,  of  course,  have  been  made  clear  in 
the  sequel  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  rule  for  the  determination  of  the 
(question ;  but,  as  the  sequel  proceeded,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  have  had  some 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  jury  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  to 
interpret  the  cUrection  they  received  as  to  the  law  from  your  lordship.  Then  your 
lordship  proceeds  thus — I  am  reading  from  page  230:*  '^JPresently  I  shall  hare  to 
put  to  you  tiie  question  of  fact  about  the  Alexandra,  which  you  will  decide.  The  for- 
eign enlistment  act '' — ^I  beg  your  lordships'  particular  attention  to  this  passage  of  the 
summing  up ;  because  the  jury  must  have  understood  that  the  learned  jndge  did  direct 
them  as  to  the  construction  of  the  act ;  and  I  own  I  think  it  will  be  round  that  there 
was  either  an  erroneous  construction,  or  an  omission  to  give  the  direction  which  the 
learned  judge  probably  intended  to  give.  He  says,  **  The  foreign  enlistmout  act  it  is 
now  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  in  order  to  tell  you  what  is  the  construction  which 
I  put  on  the  seventh  section,  which  alone  we  have  to  do  with  on  the  present  occasion.'' 
An;er  these  words  it  was  quite  impossible  but  that  the  jnry  should  have  understood 
your  lordship  as  telling  them  what  the  constrnction  was  which  your  lordship  did  put 
upon  the  seventh  section.  Therefore,  what  followed  must  have  been  applied  by  them 
as  iotended  to  convey  to  their  minds  your  lordships'  construction  of  the  seyenth  sec- 
tion ;   and  if  it  did  not  convey  that  construction  they  must  have  been  misled  by  it* 

*  See  page  138, 
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Thftt  is  quite  clear.  Then  your  lordship  states  the  terms  of  the  section,  and  refers  to 
the  title,  and  to  the  preamble,  and  to  the  seventh  section,  and  then  your  lordship 
reads  it.  Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  230*  the  question  which  yonr  lordship  proposed 
to  state  is  mentioned,  not  exactly  in  the  same  terms  in  which  it  was  afterward  pat, 
bat  in  terms  which  I  cannot  bnt  think  were  less  distinot,  to  say  the  least,  than  tney 
shoold  have  been,  in  order  to  convey  a  tme  and  correct  impression  of  the  real  question 
at  issue.  **  Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  that  I  shall  propoee  to  you  is  this :  whether 
vou  think  that  this  vessel  was  merely  in  the  coarse  of  building  for  the  purpose  of 
beinff  delivered  in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  which  I  own  I  think  was  perfectly  lawful ; 
or  wnether  there  was  any  intention  that  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  or  auv  other  English 
port  (and  there  Is  certainly  no  evidence  of  any  other)  the  vessel  should  be  etiuipped, 
fitted  out,  and  furnished,  or  armed  for  the  purpose  of  aggression."  Now  I  quite  agree 
there  that  although  the  copulative  **  and  "  is  used,  in  **  equipped,  fitted  out,  and  fur- 
mshed,''  yon  have  the  diiQunctive  "or"  before  "armed."  What  are  the  two  proposi- 
tioDS  contended  for ;  and  what  is  the  alternative  stated  there  t  Whether  they  think 
the  vessel  was  merely  in  a  coarse  of  building  for  the  purpose  of  being  deUvere<l  in 
pnrsnauce  of  a  contract  entered  into,  if  so,  perfectly  lawful ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  being  built  to  be  delivered  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  but  to  be  employed  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  aggression. 

Lord  Chebp  Babon.  That  is  instead  of  reading  the  whole  verbiage  of  ttie  statnte. 
Hr.  AnoRNET  Gbneral.  No  doubt,  my  lord,  i  affree  that  to  read  the  whole  verbi- 
age of  the  section  would  not  have  thrown  any  light  upon  the  subject  to  any  one's 
mind.  I  think  what  mi^ht  have  misled  the  Jury  is  this :  there  seems  to  be  a  distinction 
made  between  a  thing  that  has  been  done  in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  and  that  which 
is  being  done  for  the  purpose  of  aggression.  The  jury  are  not  told  it  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  aggression  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  whether  done  without  a  con- 
trsct  or  with  a  contract. 

Lord  Cnatr  Baron.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  tell  a  special  jury  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  Qknkral.  Speaking  with  the  respect  I  unfeigncdly  feel 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  sav  that  it  is  not  usual  in  this  court,  or  in  other  common 
law  oourtB,  to  expect  a  periect  treatise  on  the  law  ftom  the  judge  presldiug  at  the 
triaL 

Mr.  Attobnet  Genbrajl.  I  know  it,  my  lord.  That  direction  which  the  Jury  was 
tanght  to  expect  from  yonr  lordship  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  passages  upon  wiiieh  ^ 
am  obliged  to  make  these  observations,  and  although  it  would  be  far  from  me  to  offer 
any  verbal  criticism  that  did  not  fftirly  go  to  the  general  tendency  and  substance  of 
the  chari^,  yet  when  we  do  find  expressions  of  that  sort  which  re<^aire  explanation} 
and  not  only  once  but  reiterated  afterwards,  and  an  absence  of  that  instructio\i  which 
the  Jury  were  taught  to  expect  as  to  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  act,  I  think  wis 
cannot  bnt  see  that  they  must  have  been  misled.  That  is  followed  by  a  passaoe  which 
enlargee  on  the  same  jraint,  and,  I  must  say,  contains  a  proposition  to  which,  with 
great  respect,  I  must  demur  as  exceedingly  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Baron  Ceunnbll.  How  would  you  understand  the  passage  you  have  Just  read 
if  the  second  alternative  had  come  first  t  I  leave  to  you  the  question  whether  there 
was  any  intention  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  or  in  other  any  English  port,  that  the  vessel 
should  be  equipped,  fitted  out,  furnished,  or  armed  for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  or 
whether,  that  not  oeing  the  intent,  she  was  merely  in  course  of  buildiuff  tor  the  pair 
poee  of  being  delivered  in  pursuance  of  a  contract.  In  that  case,  I  thimc  it  would  be 
perfectly  lawful. 

Mr.  Attorney  QENshAL.  There  could  be  no  possibility  of  any  exception  being  taken 
to  the  correctness  of  that  view.  80  interpreted,  there  can  be  no  exception  taken  to  the 
correctness  of  the  lan^age;  but  your  lordships  will  see  that  the  language  as  it  stands 
does  not  express  that  it  was  to  be  a  contract  without  any  purpose  of  sggression.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  might  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  learned  judge.  But  your  lordships 
will  find  in  a  subsequent  passage  which  foUows,  observations  are  made  on  the  efficacy 
of  a  contract  in  this  country  whioh  I  must  take  exception  to  as  being  erroneous. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  I  want  to  go  with  you  as  you  ffo  along. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  prepared  to  acquiesce  m  what  your  lordship  has  said, 
tiiat  if  the  sentence  had  been  inverted  and  the  words  added,  '^contract  without  any 
purpose  of  aggression."  one  would  not  take  exception  in  substance  to  that  statement ; 
because  the  woi;^  *'tor  the  purpose  of  aggression,"  might  have  been  nerfectly  consist^ 
ent  with  my  argument  upon  the  statute.  But  now,  my  lords,  what  foUows  is  certainly 
oalcnlated  to  make  that  reference  to  a  contract  receive  a  somewhat  different  sense,  in 
appearance;  for  his  lordship  goes  on  thus:  ''That  is  the  question.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  building,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  there  is  not  a  word  said  about 
it.  It  is  not  said  that  you  may  not  build  vessels  for  the  belligerent  power.  There  is 
nothing  suggested  of  the  kind,  and  clearly  by  the  common  law  and  by  the  passages  I 
have  read  to  you,  surely,  if  from  Birmingham  either  state  may  get  any  auantity  of 
destructive  instruments  of  war,  and  if  from  the  various  parts  cf  tne  kingdom  where 

*Seepa^  1S8. 
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gunpowder  is  made,  tii0y  eaa  obtain  any  quantity  of  that  deatmctiTe  material  whj 
shonld  tiiey  not  set  ships  t  Wbv  sbonld  ships  alone  be  themselves  oontraband  f  Now. 
gentlemen,*  I  wiU  state  to  yon  way  I  put  the  question  I  did  to  the  attonier  general;  I 
said,  do  von  mean  to  say  that  a  man  oannot  make  a  Tessel,  intending  to  sell  it  to  tam« 
of  the  belligerent  powers  that  lequizes  to  have  it.  to  that  one  who  will  ^ve  him  the 
largest  price  for  it  T  Is  that  unlawful  t"  That  is  toe  very  ease  of  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dad, the  ship  Indej^ndeneia.  ''The  learned  attorney  ffeneral,  I  own,  rather  to  my 
surprise,  declined  giving  an  answer  to  a  question  which  I  thought  very  plain  and  very 
dear." 

Now,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  sayina  so,  the  attomev  general  appealed  to  me  to 
answer  in  substance  this:  If  your  lordship's  case  is  one  which  means  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  do  the  thing  which  the  act  prohibits,  then  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  unlawful, 
but  I  would  rather  meet  the  case  when  I  know  the  cinmmstances-%nd  I  take  it  that 
the  attorney  general  meant  this— it  is  not  every  case  in  which  a  man  does  tiiat  which 
these  words  describe,  which  I  should  be  prepared  to  admit  to  be  lawihl ;  because  there 
may  be  an  act  which  has  snoh  an  appearance,  but  which  is  really  the  result  of  concert 
with  one  of  the  bellieerentSb  which  comes  ftom  their  order,  and  is  done  at  their  insti- 
ffation ;  and  which,  iSthougn  it  has  the  elements  which  are  there  mentioned,  may  also 
nave  other  elements  which  will  very  much  alter  their  effect.  Therefore,  the  learned 
late  attorney  general  preferred  not  to  deal  with  a  case  which  he  said  was  different  finun 
tiiat  whleh  was  then  tMsfore  the  court,  reserving  the  question  when  such  ciieumstsnoes 
might  arise.  'Perhaps  it  may  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  say  at  once  what  I  am  pD»> 
pared  to  say  now,  that  in  the  case  Si  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  it  was  held  that  sueh  a 
ship  might  be  taken  abroad  for  sale,  provided  it  were  done  without  any  previous  con- 
cert with  any  intended  purchaser;  and  I  should  not  argue  that  this  statute  would 
prevent  such  a  thing  as  that  beina  done  here.  Then  his  lordship  says  he  desired  to 
nave  his  mind  instructed  by  the  learned  attorney  general.  "Tue  learned  attorney 
general,  I  own,  rather  to  my  surprise,  declined  ffiving  an  answer  to  a  question  which  I 
thouffht  very  plain  and  very  clear..  You  saw  wnat  passed.  I  must  leave  you  to  judge 
wheuier  there  was  anything  improper  in  the  manner  in  which  I  (so  to  express  it)  com- 
muned with  the  attorney  general  on  the  law,  so  that  we  might  really  understand  each 
other,  and  that  I  might  have  my  mind  instructed,  fitted  out,  equipped,  and  fbmished. 
if  you  please,  by  the  contents  of  his.  Qentlemen^  the  learned  attorney  general  dedinea 
to  answer  that  question.  But  I  think,  by  this  time,  havinff  read  to  you  these  matters, 
you  are  lawyers  enough  to  answer  it  yourselves;''  that  is,  ne  had  rrad  those  passages 
of  international  law  from  Kest  and  Story  and  other  books.  ''I  think  that  answer 
ought  to  be  '  Yes,  a  man  may  make  a  vessel ;'  nay,  move,  accordiuff  to  the  authority  I 
have  just  read,  he  may  make  a  vessel  and  aim  it  and  then  oifer  it  for  sale."  That  was 
a  peifectly  accurate  refevenoe  to  the  authority  in  the  case  of  the  Independeiici%  for 
that  ship  which  was  the  subject  of  the  sale,  and  of  that  commeroiaJ  adventure,  was 
taken  out  fiiUy  equipped  and  armed,  and  even  with  the  crew  cm  board  who,  bv  a  trans- 
fer of  their  engagements,  afbei'ward  remained  upon  her  as  a  ship  of  war.  So  that  it 
was  most  accurate  to  sajr^  he  might  not  only  make  the  ship,  but  that  he  might  make  it 
and  arm  it^  it  bein^  not  in  truth  oideied  or  fitted  out  with  tne  intent  of  being  employed 
for  warlike  operations  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  belligerent,  because  the  foreign 
belligerent  was  no  party  to  the  fitting  oat  or  arming  before  or  at  the  time  when  it  was 
goiuff  on.  His  intention  was  not  fomed  then,  and  could  not  exist,  and  the  person  who 
could  alone  have  any  intention  under  the  cironmstances,  having  merely  a  mwcantile 
intention,  took  the  commoditv  to  the  best  market  he  could  find  for  sale.  So  far  ^at 
was  right.  But  now  I  will  ask  your  lordships  to  observe  what  A>llows,  which,  with  the 
sincere  respect  I  always  feel  for  his  lotdship,  seems  to  my  mind  a  proposition  which 
his  lordship  would  now  desire  to  <)ualify,  ancTto  correct,  in  all  probaVility ;  but  which 
must  have  had  a  very  misleading  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  j  ury.  His  lordship  ^o- 
eeeds  thus :  "  But  I  meant,  gentwrnen,  as  I  said  then,  if  I  had  got  an  affirmative  answer 
to  that  question,  to  put  another.  If  a  man  may  make  a  vessel,  may  build  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  it  to  either  of  the  belUgerent  parties  who  is  minded  to  have  it, 
may  he  not  execute  an  order  for  itf '  Now  observe,  my  lords,  that  would  be  the  same 
thing  which  he  might  sell,  that  is  the  ship,  and  the  ship  armed,  because  he  may  mmk.e 
and  sell  the  ship  ready  armed  and  equipped:  and  of  course  the  question  will  relate  to 
the  same  matter.  His  lordship  proceedi:  ^  Because  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  if  I  may  make  a  vessel,  and  then  say  to  the  United  Sta^BS,  I  have  got  a 
capital  vessel;  it  can  easily  be  turned  into  a  ship  of  war;  of  course  I  have  not  uuMe  it 
a  ship  of  war  at  present."  That  he  could  not  do.  He  is  not  the  belligerent :  he  fens  no 
power  to  do  that.  *'  Will  you  bi^  It  t  That  is  perfectly  hkwfoL  Wdl,  if  that  is  l»w- 
tnl,  surely  it  is  lawful  for  the  United  States  to  say, '  Make  us  a  vessel  of  such  and  socAi 
description,  and  when  ^on  have  made  it  send  it  to  us.*"  I  take  exception  to  that.  I 
say  that  is  absdnte  positive  erm,  and  that  it  might  mislead,  and  probably  did  ndsleftd, 
the  jury  in  a  most  material  degree.  His  lordship  had  said  ne  was  goings  to  tell  them 
his  view  of  the  constraotion  of  the  seventh  clause  of  the  statute ;  but  the  statute  strflces 
at  thatt,  while  it  does  not  strike  the  other  transaction,  provided  always,  of  ooursei  it 
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wae  done  with  the  prohibited  intent;  becanee  the  United  States  coming  into  tibia  ooiin- 
tiy  are  masters  of  the  belligerent  intention  j  there  is  a  warlike  intention,  and  if  the 
United  States  send  here  and  saj^  to  a  ship-bnilder  ''Make  us,  equip  and  fit  out  for  ns,  a 
Yessel  of  each  and  snch  a  descnpiiony''  tasay  that  beoanse  he  mignt  do  it  as  a  oonuner-^ 
cial  speculation,  and  take  it  abroad  and  seu  it  to  them,  therefore  he  mav  execute  for 
them  an  order  for  it  here,  that  is  precisely  to  set  aside  the  distinction  which  the  statute 
introduces.  I  will  demonstrate  that  in  a  moment.  I  will  take  that  very  case  of  the 
Independencia;  if  that  had  been  done  under  an  order  of  the  govenmient  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  Baltimore,  which  was  done  witkout  their  onler,  it  would  have  clearly,  and 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  been  struck  at  by  the  act,  for  that  ship  was  fully  armed 
when  she  left  the  United  States.  And  if  the  vessel  had  been  built,  equipped,  and  armed 
under  such  circumstanoee,  no  human  being,  under  the  words  of  the  American  statute 
or  this,  could  deny  that  the  statute  was  violated. '  The  prinoiple,  if  good  for  an^hinflr, 
goes  to  the  full  leittth,  that  beoanse  yon  may  take  abroad  to  sell,  as  a  commercial  ad* 
venture,  a  ship  buut,  equipped,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  witn  her  crew  on  board, 
that  what  you  may  do  in  tliat  way,  yoa  may  also  do  in  this  country,  execute  an  order 
for  the  same  article  from  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent,  an  order  from  a  belligerent 
for  a  ship  to  be  fully  armed  and  e<|nipped. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  say  that  there  is  positive  error  in  that  passage  of  the  chaive  of  the 
lord  chiet  baron,  an  error  most  material^  which  must  have  l^n  connected  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury  with  the  statement  which  his  lordship  had  previously  made  when 
first  adverting  to  the  question  saying^  "  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  the  act  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  tell  yon  wnat  is  the  oonstmotion  I  put  upon  the  seventh  seo* 
tioa,  which  we  alone  have  to  do  with  on  the  present  occasion.''  How  does  his  lordship 
proceed?  His  lordship  proeeeda  thus:  ''Now  the  learned  counsel  certainly  addressed 
themselves  very  much  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  '  But  if  you  will  allow  this,  you 
repeal  the  statute.'  Gentlemen,  I  think  nothing  of  the  kind.''  That  is,  if  you  allow 
the  same  thing  to  be  done  under  the  order  of  a  belligerent  which  can  be  done  without 
his  order,  yon  do  not  repeal  the  statntCb  "  What  thai  statute  meant  to  provide  for  was, 
1  own,  I  think,  by  no  means  the  protection  of  the  belliirerent  powers.  I  do  not  think 
their  protection  entered  into  the  heads  of  those  who  framed  this  statute,  otherwise 
they  would  have  said.  Yon  shall  not  sell  f^unpowder,  you  shall  not  sell  gmis.  There 
are  places  that  now  and  then  explode  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  no  doubt,  and 
which  would  have  complained  very  heavily  if  they  had  said,  You  shall  not  sell  powder, 
you  shall  not  sell  armsl  Why,  all  Birmingham  would  have  been  in  arms.  But  the 
object  of  this  statute  is  thisr--we  will  not  have  our  ports  in  this  country  subject  to 
possibly  hostile  movements.  You  shall  not  be  fitting  up  at  one  dook  a  vessel  equipped 
and  ready,  not  being  completely  armed,  but  ready  to  go  to  sea ;  and  at  another  dock 
dose  by,  be  fitting  up  another  Tessel,  and  equipping  it  in  the  same  way,  which  might 
come  into  hostile  communication  immediately,  possibly  before  they  left  the  port.  It 
would  be  very  wrong  if  they  did  so;  but  it  is  a  possibility.  Now  and  then  it  has  ha]p- 
pened,  and  that  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  statute,  no  doubt."  That  last  remark  is 
oMrely  an  illustration ;  but,  observe^  his  lordship  uses  it  in  conneotion  with  this  remark- 
able statement,  that  whatever  might  be  lawniUy  aM.  abroad,  if  taken  abroad  as  a 
mere  commercial  adventure,  may  be  lawfully  made  here  under  an  order  from  a  belli- 
gerent ;  which  he  follows  up  by  saying,  no  doubt  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  statute 
to  interfere  with  the  contraband  trade;  and  that  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  minds  of 
the  jury,  with  the  general  statement  of  the  law  as  to  contraband  trade,  with  which 
his  loroahip  had  begun.  What  foUows  upon  that  t  If  we  have  got  here  the  instraetloa 
which  the  jury  were  taught  to  expect^  namely,  the  construction  which  his  lordship  put 
upon*  the  section,  we  have  dearly  got  a  wrong  one.  But  then  what  follews  immedi- 
ately t  His  lordship  says  that  he  is  not  goinff  to  put  to  them  the  question,  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  this  ship  was  intended.  He  says,  "Well,  if  that  is  so,  let  us  see 
what  is  the  condition  of  tnis  vessel.  The  vessel  was  dearly  notfaing  more  than  in 
course  of  building.  I  do  not  know  what  ooadnsioQ  you  would>  come  to  as  to  what  ser- 
vice die  was  intended  for.  If  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  decide  that,  it 
would  be  a  question  for  you  to  decide,  whether  it  amountea  to  more  tiiian  a  strong  sua- 

Sicion,  or  whether  it  was  so  made  out  to  your  entire  satisfaction  so  as  to  justify  a- ver^ 
ict  in  that  direction.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  put  that  teyon."  So  that 
hie  lordship  did  not  propose  to  put  to  them  what  we  say  was  the  whole  question  m  the 
case,  namely,  whether  tnis  ship  was  intended  for  the  belligerent  service  of  the  ooafed- 
erates.  And,  obvioudy,  the  jury  must  have  thought  Ihe  reason  why  his  lerdship  did 
not  propose  to  put  that  question  to  them  was,  that  it  was  lawfril  for  a  ship-builder  to 
execute  any  oroer  whatever  for  a  bdHgerent  in.  this  country,  notwitluianding  the 
statute^  if  he  might  have  takun  abroad  for  sale,  as  a  speculation  for  himsdf,  the  same 
Idj&d  of  goods  independent  ol'the  statate. 

liORD  Chibf  Babon.  Yon  will  find  that  that  is  quite  incondstent  with  t&e  question 
that  was  ultimately  put. 

Hr.  Attormsy  OiBMKiuL*  No^  my  lord,  I  thinknot. 

Lord  Cudef  Babon.  I  bdieve,  utterly. 
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Mr.  Attornbt  Geiobral.  I  know  your  lordship  intonded  it  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  practice  in  this  court,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  not  to 
proceed  in  the  course  which  you  are  now  pursuing.  I  do  not  mean  further  to  object  to 
it.    The  question  is,  was,  at  last,  the  true  Question  in  the  cause  put  to  the  jur>-  ? 

Mr.  Attobnet  General.  Your  lordship  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  are  manv 
oases  which  show  that,  where  the- interpretation  of  an  act  of  Parliament  is  iuYolved, 
the  Jury  ought  to  be  pr<^>erly  directed  by  the  learned  ^udge  as  to  his  interpretation  of 
that  act  of  Parliament.  If  your  lordship  had  not  said,  as  you  did  say,  that  you  were 
going  to  tell  the  Jury  what  the  construction  was  which  you  were  going  to  put  upon 
the  seventh  section;  still  I  think  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  object  of  the 
remarks  whidi  preceded  the  question  put  to  the  Jury  would  be  to  explain  that  con- 
struction. I  say  that,  after  those  remarKs,  the  Juij,  not  having  received  any  information 
from  your  lordship  as  to  what  was  the  construction  except  from  the  passages  which  I 
comment  upon,  and  to  which  I  object,  must  have  understood  the  general  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  your  lordship  put  the  question,  in  the  Ught  of  that  commentary  upon 
it.  which  the  jury  supposed  your  lordship  had  been  making,  and  which  I  must  take  the 
lioerty  of  saying  we  thought  you  had  made,  and  which  I  believe  every  peraou  engaged 
in  the  cause  also  thought  had  been  made.  Your  lordship  says :  **  But,  gentlemen,  I 
don't  propose  to  put  it  to  you.  nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while.''  I  think  there  was  a 
positive  error  in  not  putting  tnat  question  to  the  jury.  We  had  a  right  to  have  the 
question  put  to  the  jury  as  to  what  service  she  was  intended  for.  and  undoubtedly  your 
lordship  did  not  intend  to  put  that  q  uestion.  You  told  the  J  ury  tnat  you  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  put  tiiat  question.  That  would  make  them  understand  that,  under  the 
general  terms  of  the  question  finally  put  in  the  words  of  the  statute,' your  lordship  did 
not  intend  to  put  that  to  them.  Then  your  lordship  goes  on  to  say :  **  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  propose  to  nut  that  to  you,  nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  the  learned 
attorney  general  through  the  whitewashing  of  Clarence  Randolph  Yon^e;  because, 
after  aU,  what  he  proved  seems  to  me  to  have  the  least  possible  connection  A^-ith,  or 
effect  upon,  the  real  question  in  this  case,  which  I  take  to  be  this :  Was  the  vessel  built, 
or  was  it  merely  in  course  of  building  f 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  must  be  some  mistake  there. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  there  probably  is  a  mistake. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  express  myself  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then,  my  lord,  Iwill  not  dwell  further  on  that.  I  am 
sure  it  did  not  express  the  meaning  that  your  lordship  intended  to  convey,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  further  upon  it.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
that,  because,  of  course,  that  would  be  corrected  by  the  form  in  which  the  question  was 
finaliy  put.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  present  the  matter  to  you  in  anotiier  point  of  view." 
Now  here  is  a  passage  in  which  your  lordship  evidently  failed  to  express  whiat  you 
intended  to  convey,  because  we  know  now  accurately  what  your  lordship  did  mean , 
but  no  one  readin^^  the  words  which  I  am  goinff  to  read  (and  which  I  am  sure  is  not  an 
inaccurate  expression  of  what  fell  from  your  lordship's  lips)  would  understand  them 
with  the  important  qualification  with  which  we  now  know  they  were  meant  to  be 
understood.  They  are  these :  '*  Now,  gentlemen,  I  present  the  matter  to  you  in  auother 
point  of  view.  The  offense  against  which  this  information  is  directed  is  the  equipping, 
luznishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming.  Gentlemen.  I  have  looked,  so  that  I  might  not  go 
wrong,  (as  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  it  n^ne,)  at  Webster's  American  Dictionary, 

>lain  that  I  refer 
cast  of  a  diip 


mean  to  sa^  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  (and  I  tiiiuk  that  the  learned  attorney 


general  is  nght  in  that,)  it  is  not  perhMW  neoessary,  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed  at 
all  points."    If  that  language  is  accunpe 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  it  is  oertainly  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Weil^  if  your  lordship  says  so,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
verify  the  language  of  the  report. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  ooject  of  that  part  of  the  summing  up  was  po  point  out  that 
a  oaae  which  the  attorney  general  observea  upon  in  his  reply,  and  which  raised  a  d^ 
tinotion  between  "fitting  "and  '^anniu^"  was  correctly  decided. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Just  let  me  proceed.  I  had  stated  my  opinion ,  but  I  did  not 
lay  that  down  as  law.  I  intended  to  convey  to  the  Jury  that  tiiat  was  my  opinion,  but 
I  read  to  them  the  languaffe  from  the  dictionary  to  assist  them  in  making  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words  tot  themselves.  I  expressed  my  opinion  and  nothing  more,  but 
then  I  meant  distinctly  to  point  out  that  I  adopted  the  American  decision,  that  there 
might  be  a  fitting  out  without  any  arming  at  all,  and  that  so  iu  the  two  words  did  not 
•!_  m^im  ^^  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Attornky  Gknsral.  We  know  from  yonr  lordship  most  accurately  what  yonr 
lordship  meant  to  convey. 

Lord  Chibf  Barok.  And  what  I  said. 

Mr.  ArroRNEY  Gbnbral.  Yonr  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  reminding  yon  what  was 
the  understanding  at  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  I  said  was  that  the  Jury  in  that  case  found  that  the  vessel 
was  actually  fitted  out  although  not  armed. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Are  the  words,  "  though  not  armed/*  there  t 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  They  are  in  the  report,  ana  they  are  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
case.  Every  time  that  a  matter  is  mentioned  you  cannot  repeat  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
It  was  perfectly  well  known  and  stated  that  in  that  case  the  vessel  was  fonim  to  he 
equipped  and  not  armed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  observe  farther  upon  that  now.  ^*  They 
Ibund  so  most  properly,  for  she  actually  sailed  away  with  her  captain,  who  afterward 
tamed  her  into  a  privateer  and  she  went  away  in  a  great  measure  fitted.  The  Juiv 
found  that  she  was  fitted.  The  question  is  whether  yon  think  this  vessel  was  fitted. 
Armed  she  certainly  was  not.''  Aiid  the  other  was  not  armed.  The  Jury  were  aware  of 
that  if  they  were  attendiuff  to  what  was  going  on,  because  it  was  part  of  the  statement 
in  that  case  that  the  vessel  was  not  anned. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraIm  I  beg  to  acquiesce  in  your  lordship's  explanation. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  ^'Armed  she  certainly  was  not,  but  was  there  an  intention  that 
she  should  be  furnished,  fitted,  or  equipped  at  Liverpool  t"  The  infomjation  contain- 
ing nothing  about  arming  at  all,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  put  anything  about 
the  arming  of  the  Alexandra.  The  question  which  I  put  was  this :  Was  there  an  inten- 
tion that  she  should  be  famished,  fitted,  or  equipped  at  Liyeri)oolf 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  lord  will  agree  to  this  as  the 
correct  view  of  his  summing  up,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  in  effect  said,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed,  but  she  must  have  an  equipment  of  a  war- 
like character,  so  that  what  you  have  got  to  consider  is  whether  she  was  equipped  in 
that  sensed  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  my  lord's  summing  up.  Do  you  think 
it  was  other  than  tliat  t 

Mr.  Attorney  Gensrai..  Your  lordship  will  see  what  we  understood  by  it  if  you 
will  look  at  what  fell  from  myself  Just  toward  the  close  of  the  observations  at  the  end 
of  the  report,  after  we  had  handed  up  a  paper  putting  down  the  points  which  we  thought 
had  been  ruled,  and  to  which  we  took  objection.  One  was  to  the  effect  that  a  war- 
like armament  was  necessary;  and  your  lordships  will  observe  I  said,  ''Your  lordship 
said  the  words  were  the  same,  that  every  one  of  tne  words  reouired  a  warlike  armament 
at  Liverpool."  That  is  what  we  certainly  understood  his  lordship  to  say.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  reference  to  the  dictionary  and  the  statement  of  nis  lordship's  opin- 
ion was  unfortunate,  if  his  lordshij)  was  relying  on  the  recollection  of  the  Jury  of  the 
case  cited  from  Peters;  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  report  that  there  was  net  any 
arming. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweix.  I  do  not  understand  ro v  lord  to  say,  that  he  did  not  give 
the  jury  to  understand  that  the  equipment  must  be  of  a  warliiLe  character.  I  under- 
stand my  lord  to  say  that  he  did  make  that  statement.  He  said,  in  effect, ''  If  my 
private  Jndgni Alt  governed  this  matter  I  should  say  that  the  words  are  identical,  and 
that  the  case  could  not  be  within  the  act,  unless  the  ship  were  armed,  but  I  will  not 
tell  you  that,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  .about  it ;  still  I  think  it  must  be  a 
warlike  equipment ;  but  that  is  for  you  to  say." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  that  is^  the  view  which  your  lordships  will  take  of  the 
meaning  of  the  summing  up,  then  if  by  ''warlike  equipment"  was  nndorstood,  as  I 
think  the  jury  must  have  understood,  an  equipment  distinct  from  anything  in  the  struo- 
tnre  of  the  vessel,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  a  warlike  equipment,  unless  distiuctively 
of  that  character,  although  the  purpose  and  character  ot  the  vessel  was  proved  to  be 
warlike,  then  I  except  to  that  as  an  erroneous  direction.  His  lordship  said  m  effect  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  put  to  the  Jury  the  question  for  what  service  it  was  intended. 
Your  lordship  will  recoUect  that.    That,  of  course,  was  as  good  as  telling  the  Jury. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is,  for  what  purpose  it  was  ultimately  intended. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  word  "ultimately"  was  not  used.  I  do  not  think 
that  your  lordship  could  have  meant  ''ultimately,"  as  distinct  frx>m  immediately,  for 
this  reason,  that  all  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  it  was  a  contract  by  the  agents 
of  the  Confederate  States  at  Liverpool  for  this  vessel  to  be  built,  and  equipped  as  far 
as  she  could  be;  there  was  no  evidence  to  raise  any  question  of  anything  like  a  remote 
or  undecided  intention  in  the  case.  Your  lordship  said,  in  effect,  that  the  question  of 
what  service  she  was  intended  for  was  immaterial;  and  it  was  not  proposed  to  be  put. 
I  take  the  ruling  to  have  been  this.  Gentlemen,  you  may  believe  that  this  ship  was 
ordered  by  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  as  a  gunboat  for  this  service,  but  unless 
you  believe  that  she  was  intended  to  leave  the  port  of  Liverpool  with  an  equipment 
of  so  distinctively  a  warlike  character,  additional  to  those  you  find,  as  would  enable 
her  at  once  to  commit  hostilities,  then  she  is  not  within  the  act.  If  that  is  yonr  lord- 
ship's ruling,  we  humbly  except  to  it  as  erroneous  in  law.    And  I  think,  that  although 
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the  langaage  with  -which  his  lordship  eondnded  is  not  altocethmruneqaiTocal,  yet  it 
isproperly  susceptible  of  that  interpretation;  because  his  lordship  says  this  on  page 
233,*  lifter  stating  the  evidence  of  Captain  Inglefleld,  in  whi<Ai  the  report  attributes  to 
his  lordship  what  I  do  not  recollect  having  heard,  and  I  do  not  think  his  lordship  did 
so  say,  Captain  Inelefleld  said,  "It  was  probably  as  fit  for  a  yacht  as  any  vessel  that 
was  ever  bailt."  Mow.  I  think  the  word  ^'  yacht "  there  is  an  error,  because  I  am.  sure 
his  lordship  did  not  intend  to  misrepresent  the  evidence.  I  think  it  should  have  been 
a  ship  of  war,  a  gunboat,  or  sometung  of  that  kind.  The  evidence  is  merely  this,  it 
might  possibly  be  used  as  a  yacht,  not  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  I  Ihkik 
tiiere  is  some  mistake  in  that.  Then,  after  stating  the  efieot  of  Captain  InglefieM's 
evidence,  his  lordship  proceeds  thus,  **  In  sliort,  what  he  makes  out  is,  that  she  might 
have  been  built  for  a  yacht  or  might  have  been  built  as  a  vessel  capable  of  bein||^  con- 
verted  into  a  war  vessel.'*  His  lordship  must  be  understood  to  mean  what  the  witneat 
said,  not  lieing  changed  from  a  yacht  into  a  gunboat,  but  being  made  a  complete  war 
vessel  by  going  Airther,  and  adding  something  which  had  been,  according  to  the  orinnsl 
design,  intended.  ^But  was  there  any  intention  that  the  port  of  Liverpool  should  be 
made  the  port  of  departure  for  th  j  vessel  in  that  condition  T* 

Mr.  Baron  Channeix.  That  is  preceded  by  the  words  '^but  the  question  is.^ 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  <<  That  she  should  be,  in  the  language  of  the  act  of  Parha- 
ment,  either  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed,  with  t-he  intention  of  taking  part 
in  any  contest'  u  that  means  immediately  taking  part  in  any  contest  and  being  in 
a  situation  to  do  so  at  the  time,  it  corresponds  certaiuly  with  the  interpretation  which 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  has  suggested,  "That  t^ere  was  a  knowledge  that  very  likely  she 
would  be  so  applied  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  there  is  when  persons  send  gunpowder.** 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  the  evidence  was  that  the  Confederate  States  had 
ordered  her  as  a  gunboat.  It  is  not  a  question  of  greater  or  less  likelihood,  because 
persons  do  not  order  ships  of  war  except  to  use  them  as  ships  of  war. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  take  it  that  this  portion  of  the  summing  up  is  favorable 
to  you :  I  think  it  is  veiy  much  so.  It  says  in  effect,  yon  may  almosl^take  it  for 
sranted  that  everything  else  is  made  out;  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  she  was 
S>r  the  Confederate  States,  and  was  ultimately  to  be  applied  as  a  ship  of  war  for  the 
use  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  was  she  fitted  out  for  that  purpose  T  lu  my  opinion 
that  is  leaving  the  question  rather  favorably  to  you.  He  says  if  yon  simply  find  this 
vessel  was  to  be  fitted  out  as  a  vessel  of  war  at  Liverpool,  then  I  think  you  had  better 
find  your  verdict  for  the  Crown. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  certainly  never  intended  to  make  any  doubt  whatever  that 
she  was  intended  for  the  Confederates. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  It  assuiiies  that  you  had  established  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  assists  my  argument  exceedingly,  because  it  enables 
me  to  take  that  as  a  starting  point.  I  think  that  his  lordship's  rutins  amounts  to  this, 
assuming  that  this  ship  was  built  under  the  orders  of  the  confederate  belligerent 
government,  for  their  service  as  a  gunboat,  yet  looking  at  the  evidence  of  what  she  is 
now,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  she  is  to  mceive  further  equipments  on  board  which 
will  enable  her  to  take  part  in  a  contest  as  soon  as  she  leaves  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
then  she  is  not  within  the  act. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  my  lord  may  be  wrong  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  but  in  my  opinion  nothing  can  be  more  fieivor- 
able  tlian  the  summing  up  for  you.  ''  That  there  was  a  knowledge  that  very^likely  she 
would  be  so  applied  there  can  be  no  donbt,  as  there  is  when  i)er8(ms  send  powder."  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  word  ''send''  should  be  "sell.''  ''I  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  are  agents  on  both  sides.  One  oftenly  buying  every  munition  of  war,  (and  they 
have  a  risht  to  do  it.)  and  the  subjects  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  sell  to  them, 
and  openly  carrying  them  away ;  the  others  buying  wherever  they  can,  and  probably 
endeavoring  to  take  the  blockade  or  to  smuggle  in  some  way  or  other."  It  is  manifest 
that  my  lora  assumed  that  everything  was  made  out  in  your  favor,  excepting  the  one 
question  of  whether  there  was  an  intention  in  some  part  of  this  country  that  she  should 
be  equipped  so  as  to  be  in  a  warlike  condition  when  she  left. 

Mr.  Baron  Channbll.  There  is  a  second  paragraph  at  page  233.t  I  do  not  understand 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  ruling  in  that  way.  He  is  dealing  with  the  question  of  fact, 
which  be  thinks  right  to  leave  the  jury.  He  says,  ''I  do  not  know  what  conclusion 
you  would  come  to  as  to  what  service  she  was  intended  for.  If  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  to  decide  that,  it  would  be  a  ouestion  for  yon  to  decide  whether  it  amounted 
to  more  than  a  strong  suspicion,  or  whether  it  was  so  made  out  to  your  entire  satisfiEMS- 
tion  as  to  Justify  a  verdict  in  that  direction.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  put 
that  to  yon."  Do  you  understand  by  that  that  his  lordship  meant  that  the  question  did 
not  arise,  or  that  the  facts  were  so  dearly  in  Ikvor  of  the  Crown  that  it  was  anneces- 
sary  to  pnt  that  question  to  the  Jury  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  should  have  understood  that,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  the 

question  did  not  arise ;  because  his  lordship  uses  those  words,  that  if  it  became  a  matter 

■ 

*  See  top  of  page  130.  tSeepagelSB. 
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of  imirartanoe  to  decide  that,  **  it  would  be  a  question  fbr  yon  to  decide  whether  it 
amounted  to  more  than  a  strong  snspicion,  or  whether  it  was  so  made  ont  to  your  entire 
aatis&ction."  That  does  not  seem  like  the  lansnage  which  would  be  used  if  his  lord- 
ship had  meant  to  aay,  the  evidence  apjieara  so  clear  that  yon  will  not  entertain  a  donbt 
npon  the  subject. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Mr.  Attorney,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  last  sentence 
bat  one  of  my  lord's  summing  up :  ''if  yon  think  the  object  was  to  equip,  furnish,  &t 
oat.  or  arm  that  vessel  at  Liverpool,  then  that  is  a  sufficient  matter.  If  you  find  that, 
find  for  the  Crown.^  That  assumes  that  ail  the  oUier  requisites  for  a  verdict  for  t^e 
Crown  were  established. 

Mr.  Attornry  Grnrrai*  Unless,  my  lord,  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  in  substance  a 
direction  which  necessarily  leads  to  an  adverse  conclnaion  to  the  Crown,  that  his  lord- 
ship did  not  think  it  was  requisite  to  go  into  the  other  points. 

Mr.  Baron  Channeix.  It  seemt  to  me  to  make  a  creat  deal  of  difference  in  your  argu- 
ment in  what  way  yon  are  to  undeistand  the  wonu^  **  Qentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
pat  that  to  you,''  because  if  his  lordship,  in  expressing  himself  so,  meant  to  lead  the 
jary  to  suppose  that  that  question  did  not  arise,  then  they  would  understand  the  way 
in  which  he  leaves  the  question  at  last  as  a  leaving  that  excludes  that  consideration. 

Mr.  Attornxy  Gknrral.  I  own  that  is  the  way  I  viewed  it,  and  view  it  still,  in  the 
interpretation  of  those  words.  I  think  the  Jury  would  naturally  so  understand  it,  in 
the  final  words  his  lordship  uses,  although  no  one  can  say  that  leaving  the  question  in 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament  is  not  right,  provided  those  terms  nave  been  prox>- 
erly  explained  as  far  as  they  should  have  been :  yet  when  yon  see  there  was  no  other 
explanation  preceding,  except  that  which  we  have  seen ;  and  again,  the  opposition 
between  equipping,  furnishing,  or  fitting  out,  or  arming  the  vessel  at  Liverpool ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  ^*  If  yon  think  the  olject  really  was  to  ouild  a -ship  in  obedience  to  an 
order  and  in  compliance  with  a  contract,  leaving  it  to  those  who  bought  it  to  make 
what  use  they  thought  fit  of  it,"  I  think  the  Jury  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  which  the  builder  and  eauip^er  mi^ht  have  of  the  intention  of  the  confed- 
erate government  was  immaterial,  ii  their  busmess  was  simply  to  supply  an  article  of 
trade. 

(Their  lordships  oonsulted.) 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  should  think  if  your  construction  of  the  act  is  riglit,  that 
there  was  practically  a  misdirection,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  practical  effect 
of  the  direction  was  that  the  mere  equipping  was  not  snfiicient. 

Mr.  Attorney  General*  That  is  rather  my  own  feeUng,  and  we  had  never  wished  to 
raise  it  in  any  other  form. 

Mr.  Baron  Br^imwell.  Would  not  that  save  vou  the  trouble  of  minutely  criticising 
words  which  are  most  wonderfully  well  reported,  although  not  with  strict  verbal  accu- 
racy f    I9  fo^  ^^^1  <^™  satisfied  that  this  word  "send  "  should  have  been  ''  sell." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  not  the  only  inaccuracy. 
•  Mr.  Attorney  General.  Fortunately  I  had  come  to  the  termination  of  what  I  was 
going  to  say ;  and  there  is  only  one  other  remark  which  I  will  make,  and  then  leave  it  in 
your  lordships'  hands.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  last  words  of  his  lordship's 
sunming  up,  in  which  the  question  is  finally  stated,  might  be  misunderstood  by  tne 
Jury  in  wis  way:  they  might  be  led  by  them  to  think  that  they  were  to  look  at  the 
bniider,  whether  his  object  was  to  equip  and  arm,  or  to  build  in  obedience  to  an  order, 
and  in  compliance  with  a  contract;  because  your  lordship  will  observe  that  those  last 
words,  which  are  opposed  to  the  others,  could  apply  to  the  builder  only;  thoy  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  confederate  government  and  their  agents ;  leaving  it  as 
if  the  only  material  intention  was  that  of  the  builder,  whether  the  builder  intended 
something  hostile,  or  meant  to  execute  the  order  in  the  way  of  trade.  I  think  the  jury 
may  so  have  understood  the  words,  and  that  it  would  be  a  natural  constmction  of  them, 
having  regard  to  the  other  passages  in  the  charge  to  which  I  have  adverted  and  which 
I  have  laid  so  much  stress  upon.  I  am,  however,  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  it  is 
put  fhnn  the  bench ;  and,  if  my  argument  npon  the  law  is  right,  that  will,  of  course, 
be  all  that  I  desire  to  establish. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  shall  fortunately  have  but  little  to  say  upon  the  remaining  part  of 
the  case.  My  learned  Mend,  Mr.  Mellish,  is,  I  think,  wrong  in  his  law,  as  to  its  not 
being  competent  to  the  court  to  give  a  new  trial  in  a  case  of  this  description  on  the 
ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  evidence.  My  lords,  the  authorities  may  seem  to 
be  meager,  butj  such  as  they  are,  they  tend  to  show  that  in  the  cases  to  which  they 
apply  we  rule  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  one ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  defendant  may  have 
a  new  trial,  but  the  plaintiff  cannot,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Allow  me  to  put  this  question :  supposiuji;  my  lord  was  ri^ht 
in  the  question  which  he  put  to  the  Jury,  and  that  you  are  wrong  in  ^onr  explanation 
of  the  statute,  would  you  still  say  that  tne  verdict  was  against  the  evidence  f 

Mr.  Attobney  General.  Yes,  mv  lord,  and  I  think  so  for  this  reason 

Mr  .Baron  Bramwell.  Yon  think  there  was  good  evidence  of  an  intention  for  warlike 
equipment. 
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Mr.  ATTOSinsY  General.  I  think  there  was,  and  I  will  tell  your  lordships  in  a  few 
words  why. 

.  Mr.  Baron  Ghannell.  Do  yon  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  learned  jndge  should 
have  told  the  jnry  that  if  they  believed  the  evidence  they  were  bound  to  find  for  tlie 
Crown  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No,  my  lord^  I  do  not  say  the  learned  Judge  was  Ixmnd  to 
tell  them  that ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  naving  regard  to  the  mannsr  in 
which  in  the  charge  the  question  of  equipment  had  been  treated^  the  Juty  woald  be 
naturally  led  to  suppose  that  another  and  a  different  kind  of  proof  or  warlike  equipment 
was  to  be  expected  than  that  which  was  given,  and  that  the  intention  so  to  do  most 
be  brought  home  to  the  builder.  Perhaps,  my  lord,  it  would  be  as  well  that  I  should 
make  the  few  observations  I  have  to  make  upon  the  evidence  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai*  There  was  a  gunboat  in  course  of  construction.    My  friend, 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  evidence,  attacked  the  witness  Da  Costa 
for  constantly  calling  this  ship  <'  a  gunooat.^    He  said  he  knew  it  as  nothing  else.    It 
was  proved  by  Hodgson,  the  packer,  that  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  themselvea, 
by  Mr.  Speers,  their  foreman,  gave  tne  orders  to  carry  things  to  the  gunboat,  and  that 
the  ship  was  called  the  gunboat  by  them,  and  known  by  that  name  as  much  by  them 
as  it  was  by  Da  Costa,  who  received  his  information  from  Mr.  Miller.    There  was  no 
doubt,  therefore,  of  that;  the  ship  was  a  gunboat  in  course  of  construction.    If  tlie 
evidence  of  Da  Costa  was  to  \>e  believed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  discredit  him,  Miller 
expressly  admitted  that  he  was  building  it  coi^ointly  with  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Com- 
pany, under  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenliolm  and  Company,  as  agents  for  the 
Confederate  States.    We  proved  a  construction  of  fitments  peculiarly  adapted  for  gan- 
boats,  bulwarks  peculiarly  adapted  for  gunboats  and  nothing  else,  and  nothing  wanting 
to  make  it  operate  as  a  gunboat,  except  a  pivot-plate  for  guns,  which  might  be  put  in 
at  any  time,  and  as  to  wnich,  I  should  have  submitted,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  vou  must  infer  that  the  work,  if  not  interrupted  by  seizure,  would  have 
been  completed  in  the  way  proper  for  a  gunboat ;  for  everything  was  proceeding  in  that 
direction.    There  was  something  about  guns,  which  I  agree  was  not  traced  conclusively 
to  this  ship ;  tliough  it  would  to  fit  to  be  considered  by  the  jury.    Putting  anns  aside, 
and  su|>posin^  arms  not  necessary  to  be  put  on  board,  (guns  would  be  arms,)  but  putting 
that  aside,  is  it  seriously  meant  that  a  ship  of  that  description,  a  gunboat,  being  built 
for  a  belligerent  under  liis  order,  and  constructed  with  bulwarks,  hammock  nettings, 
hatchways  too  small  for  cargoes,  and  oth^  things  peculiarly  adapted  for  ships  of  war, 
wanting  not  to  have  its  nature  changed,  but  merely  to  htfve  something  added  which, 
when  finished,  will  make  it  a  complete  gunboat,  has  not  everything  which  is  necessary 
to  give  its  equipments  a  warlike  onaracter  f    And  is  it  not  a  conclusion  of  law,  that  the 
work  which  we  found  in  progress  would  have  been  completed,  if  it  had  not  been  int»- 
rupted  and  stopped  f    Are  you  to  say  that  the  Crown,  in  all  cases  of  this  description, 
must  wait  until  the  works  have  been  actually  done  which  it  is  the  object  to  prevent  up 
to  the  point  at  which  tlie  ship  is  fit  to  receive  her  arms,  the  consequence  of  which  wiU* 
be  that  by  craft  and  ingenuily',  and  under  the  cover  of  mists  and  fogs,  it  may  w^ 
happen,  especially  if  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  require  any  time  to  consider  tlie  evi- 
dence laid  before  them,  ships  of  a  warlike  description  may  get  away  f    I  cannot  see 
anything  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  evidence  in  this  case,  or  in  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  would  make  it  ri^ht  for  a  jury  to  assume  that  the  character  of  tins  skip's 
equipment  was  not  warlike,  if  that  is  required  by  the  act ;  for  I  think  the  hammock 
fittings  and  the  bulwarks  were  already  of  that  character,  and  the  whole  fittings  would 
have  been  completed  at  Liverpool  if  the  shif>  had  not  been  seized  by  the  government. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  more  was  required  of  a  distinct  warlike  character  for  the  equipment, 
than,  according  to  my  argument,  was  necessary,  there  was  evidence  here  upon  which, 
nncoutradictea  as  it  was,  the  juiy  ought  to  have  found  it. 

Let  me  deal  very  shortly  with  the  observations  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hng^h 
Cairns  made  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence.  He  said  that  there  were  eight  persons, 
all  of  them  to  be  disbelieved,  without  any  e\idence  to  the  contrary ;  four  or  five  of 
them  he  called  discharged  servants,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were  discharged 
for  any  fault  of  theirs.  One  indeed,  from  a  question  which  was  put  to  him,  it  was 
inferred,  had  left  for  draukenness ;  he  denied  it,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  ^e  con- 
trary. There  were  others  who  had  left  the  service,  in  which  they  had  long  been 
engaged,  in  order  to  get  an  advance  of  wages ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  any 
mmun  animw;  indeed,  they  were  most  reluctant  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  and  we 
would  have  given  the  world  to  iiave  been  on  the  other  side,  in  order  that  we  might 
cross-examine  them. 

My  lords,  these  discharged  servants,  as  he  called  them,  were  most  unwilling  witnesses. 
We  had  to  wring  the  truth  out  of  them  like  so  many  drops  of  blood. 

Lord  Chief  Saron.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  not  speaking  certainly  of  Da  Costa.  Da  Costa  was 
not  an  unwilling  witness,  and  I  am  not  speakmg  of  either  Yonge  or  Chapman ;  but  I 
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am  speakiDg  of  the  workmen.  Mt  learned  friends  observed  that  the  oonnsel  for  the 
Crown  evidently  expected  to  set  different  answers  to  what  they  did  get.  That  is  quite 
tme.  It  was  with  oiffionlty  &at  we  ^t  from  those  workmen  the  answers  that  we  did 
get,  and  they  certainly  did  not  in  their  manner  show  any  disposition  whatever  to  tell 
anything  that  woald  be  iisivorable  to  the  case  of  the  Crown,  which  they  were  not 
obliffed  to  do.  I  agree  that  there  were  some  witnesses  to  whom  that  observation 
womd  not  apply.  I  am  applying  it  only  to  the  workmen,  and  I  say  they  were  workmen 
who  ^ve  their  evidence  scantily,  and  disappointed  the  Crown  with  respect  to  some 
questions  which  were  asked,  and  what  we  did  get  oat  of  them  as  to  the  snperintendents 
or  agents  of  the  Confederate  States  was  got  from  persons  who  showed  no  disposition  to 
help  ns,  or  to  give  us  favorable  answers. 

liOBD  Chief  Babon.  That  wonld  raise  a  very  onrions  qnestion  about  evidence,  whether 
yon  are  to  infer  that  a  man  has  proved  more,  becanse  he  has  said  less,  ana  thereby 
evinced  a  reluctance  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  It  rather  abates  from  your  confidence  in 
their  integrity,  and  that  by  fully  as  much  as  you  gain  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  I  was  misunderstood  in  that.  I  did  not  intend  to 
imnute  to  the  witnesses  that  thev  answered  anv  qnestion  untruly,  but  merely  that  we 
haa  supposed  that  they  would  be  able,  and  of  course  willing  to  give  us  rather  more 
infbrmation  than  we  got  from  them.  But  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  they  did  not 
answer  according  to  their  reoolleotion  at  the  time,  or  absence  of  recollection,  those 

anestions  which  they  did  not  answer  fovorably  to  the  Crown.  But  as  a  matter  of  fiiot, 
bey  did  state,  and  with  no  appearance  of  zea^  what  was  enough  for  our  case,  namely, 
they  proved  the  continual  presenoe  and  superintendence,  at  the  construction  of  this 
ship  and  of  her  machinery,  of  the  agents  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Well,  then,  my  lords.  I  sajir  that  as  far  as  those  witnesses  are  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  discredit  them.  Then  we  come  to  the  qnestion  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Da  Costa,  and  if  Mr.  Da  Costa  is  to  be  believed,  (and  exoepting  that  he  seemed  not 
an  unwilling  witness.  I  cannot  agree  that  there  was  anything  whatever  to  discredit 
him  or  his  statement,)  admissions  were  made  to  him  by  the  buflder  himself,  conclusive 
as  to  the  destination  of  the  ship,  and  the  persons  who  had  ordered  her,  and  under 
whose  orders  she  was  being  made,  being  the  orders  of  the  very  same  people  who  were 
constantly  about  her,  constantly  superintending  her  oonstruotion  and  more  or  less 
interfering  with  it.  I.  say  tiiere  was  nothing  whatever  to  detract  from  the  credit  of 
that  person.  Then  it  was  soffgested  by  way  of  explaining  th^  superintendence  that 
there  was  another  ship  called  uie  Phantom,  and  that  that  ship  was  also  for  the  con- 
federate government.  Nobody  said  that  she  was  for  the  confederate  government.  By 
the  evidence  it  appeared  that  she  was  a  merchant  ship.  Whether  or  not  she  was 
intended  somehow  or  other  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  m  the  confederate  government 
is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon. 
Tessier  was  to  command  her.  It  was  distinctly  proved  that  she  was  a  merchant  ship,  and 
that  Tessier  commanded  the  Bahama,  which  was  also  a  merchant  ship,  and  which  carried 
oat  the  arms  of  the  Alabama.  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  easily  construct  a  theory 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Phantom  as  well  as  the  Bahama ;  but  I  abstain. 

Now,  my  lords,  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  there  were  Youge  and  Chap- 
man, two  persons  as  to  whom,  if  their  character  was  in  question,  public  or  private,  so 
Saphically  described  on  the  late  occasion  here,  and  on  toe  late  Mai  bv  mj  friend,  Sir 
ugh  Cairns,  I  should  be  placed  in  great  difficulty,  because,  undoubtedly,  it  would  be 
very  far  from  my  purpose  to  say  one  word  in  Justification  of  those  acts  which  my 
learned  friend  has  referred  to;  but  it  was  certaimv  a  most  remarkable  thing,  and  still 
more  remarkable  to  be  repeated  before  your  lordships  than  it  would  be  before  a  Jury, 
that  my  learned  friend  began  by  admitting  that  it  was  proved  beyond  allisontroversy 
that  those  persons  were  the  agents  of  the  Confederate  States,  (the  agency  was  proved 
by  written  documents,  some  of  which  came  from  the  custody  of  our  opponents,)  to 
prove  whose  agency  only  Tonge  and  Chapman  were  called ;  and  then  really  all  the 
exposure  of  their  delinquencies  was  Just  as  relevant  as  if  on  a  trial  for  murder  it 
became  necessarv  to  prove  the  delivery  of  a  parcel  or  a  letter,  which  was  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  and  never  disputed ;  but  in  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses,  who  proved  some  step  in  the  delivery  of  that  parcel  or  letter,  they  were 
asked  the  whole  history  of  their  lives,  and  they  tamed  out  to  be  ticket-or-leave  men, 
and  to  have  committed  a  great  inany  crimes.  If  they  were  called  to  prove  any  great 
fact  in  controversy,  no  doimt  a  0ood  deal  of  observation  might  have  been  made  opon 
those  who  relied  upon  such  testimony.  But  the  way  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  turned  this  is 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  his  ingenuity  that  I  ever  recollect.  He  said,  the 
attorney  funeral  entirely  misunderstood  why  I  said  all  tiiat;  why  I  expatiated  upon 
the  abommable  conduct  of  those  miscreants,  as  he  called  them  to  tne  Jury.  It  was  not 
to  discredit  anything  they  said,  for  I  admit  all  that  to  be  true :  but  it  was  to  point  out 
what  they  had  not  said,  because  they  had  not  said  anything  aoout  the  Alexandra.  He 
says  Mr.  Chapman  goes  to  Liverpool,  and  goes  to  Trenholm  and  Company,  pretends  to 
be  a  sympathiiser,  and  worms  mmself  into  all  the  seorets  of  the  firm.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  that.    It  is  pcofeotly  tme  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  sympathizer,  and  that, 
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no  doubt,  my  learned  friend  wae  quite  entitled  to  oondenm;  bnt  that  be  got  adndtled 
into  any  of  tbeir  seorets,  or  that  be  bad  over  an  Ofmortonity  of  knowing  anytfaiBg 
about  me  Alexandra,  did  not  aj^pear  from  anything  that  passed  at  the  tnal,  and  be 
was  not  cross-examined. 

With  regard  to  Yonge  it  was  still  more  wonderfiiL  My  learned  friend  said  be  only 
entered  into  the  history  of  Yonge,  tiiat  miscreant,  becanse  be  did  not  tell  us  anything 
abbut  the  Alexandra.  But  where  waa  he  from  tne  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
building  of  the  Alexandra  to  the  end  f  Why,  my  lords,  on  board  the  Alabama,  at  sea. 
If  we  had  proved  anything  about  the  Alexandra  by  Tonge  and  Chapman,  I  could  wdl 
nnderstand  my  friend  would  have  said,  ^*Do  not  believe  what  those  people  say;"  but 
because  we  did  not  endeavor  to  prove  by  them  any  material  part  of  the  case,  and 
because  we  only  used  these  people  aa  necessary  media  for  the  proof  of  matters  admits 
ted  now  to  be  beyond  dilute,  mr  that  reason  the  Jury  were  to  believe  that  the  iasae 
of  this  cause  depended  on  the  characteis  of  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph 
Tonge. 

My  lords,  so  much  for  that.  I  put  Yoi^ge  and  Chapman  aside.  Th«i  we  have  Da 
Costa  and  all  these  diiSerent  servants.  Da  Costa  apeaks  of  what  was  said  to  him  per- 
somilly  on  several  occasions  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  Mr.  Welsmaa 
and  Captain  Tessier  say  and  do.  The  servants  spoke  of  what  passed  in  the  yard  of 
Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  and  of  Miller  and  Company.  Mr.  Miller  was  in  ooutt 
at  hand — it  was  admitted  that  he  was  in  •court,  but  aomething  passed  wliether  the 
attorney  general  was  right  in  assuming  that  he  was  sittiug  opposite  to  him — ^be  was 
thereuana  he  was  not  put  into  the  box  to  contradict  what  Da  Costa  said,  nor  did  Faw- 
cett, Preston  and  Compwy^  or  any  of  those  persons  named  on  the  record,  all  of  them 
in  constant  communication  at  times,  neither  Fawcett  nor  any  member  of  that  firm, 
neither  Miller  nor  any  member  of  his  firm,  neither  Fraser,  Trennolm  and  Company  nor 
any  member  of  that  firm,  not  one  of  them  got  into  the  box  to  say  a  word  as  to  ivbether 
what  was  said  by  Da  Costa  and  by  the  workmen  was  true  or  untnie.  If  it  was  antme 
they  knew  it,  and  if  it  was  untrue  any  one  of  those  witnesses  were  able  to  contradict 
it:  out  they  were  not.abletodo-so. 

liORD  Chief  Bason.  That  reaUy  is  very  questionable^  as  to  Mr.  Miller  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Attobmby  Qbnbbal.  If  MiUer  did  not  tell  Da  Coata  what  he  stated,  he  might 
have  got  into  the  box  to  oontradict  htm. 

Mr.  £Urox  BramweUm  The  more  vile  a  witness  the  easier  to  contradict. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is  new  to  me  that  where  there  is  positive  and  direct 
evidence  by  a  person  who  is  not,  in  cross-examination,  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  credit^ 
whatever  may  be  said  aa  to  a  certain  forwardness  of  manner,  and  that  he  appeared  to 
be  aealous  in  his  evidence,  althouj^  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  so  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  demand  the  observations  wmch  were  made  upon  it;  yet,  still,  if  the  man  was  in 
court  who  could  have  contradicted  him,  who  knew  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  and 
did  not  choose  to  come  fmrward^  upon  this  state  of  the  evidence  to  say  that  a  jury 
eould  be  justified  in  finding  a  veroict  against  the  evidence,  imputing  peijnrv  to  all 
these  people,  I  cannot  understand.  Now,  as  to  its  being  proposed  to  call  Miller,  Mil- 
ler was  not  a  claimant  on  the  record  at. all;  but  as  to  tne  possibility  of  calling  eveir 
one  of  the  defendants  themselves,  the  point  is  so  dear  as  matter  of  law  that  I  think 
you  will  see  that  it  is  entirely  beyond  all  dispute. 

Now,  my  lords,  take  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  remember  the  dates.  That  aet 
was  passed  in  the  year  1619. 

XiOBD  Chief  Baron.  Was  not  Miller  named  in  the  information  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Miller  waa  charged,  but  be  was  not  a  claimant.  I  am  not 
g<King  into  the  technical  diflGarenoe  between  claimant  and  defendant. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Miller  was  in  the  information. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Miller  was  one  of  these  perMns.eharged  in  the  information 
as  having  done  the  acts  from  which  the  forfeiture  xasulted.  fie  did  not  come  forward 
as  claiming  the  ownerabip  of  the  vesaeL 

liORD  Chief  Baron,  .wcause  the  vessel  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  is  in  the  infor- 
mation, and  he  waa  a  party  to  the  act. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  He  was  not  a  party  to  the  record.  The  information  con- 
tains merely  a  narrative  of  the  causes  which  resulted  in  a  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  and 
if  those  persons,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  pemons  unknown— 

XiORD  Chief  Baron.  He  is  char^^  with  the  offense  contained  in  the  information. 

1^.  Attorney  General.  That  is  quite  true ;  he  ia  chacged  in  the  information  as 
having  committed  tiie  offense,  but  be  is  not  brought  here  as  a  criminaL  It  is  not  a 
eidminal  infermation  or  prooeeding. 

Ix>RD  Chief  BAifbN.  ill  I  meant  to  si^  was.  it  raises  the  question  whether  a  person 
against  whom  the  information  is  direoted  can  oe  a  witness. 

Mr.  Attorney  GianERAL.  I  do  not  think,  with  jpreat  deference  to  your  lordship,  that 
it  does  raise  that  question,  although  the  question  is  one  which  is  of  eas^  solution, 
because  the  law,  against  penons  being  witnesses  or  not  under  the  laws  relating  to  the 
mistoms  and  inland  revenne,  merely  applies  to  defendants. 
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Lord  Obief  Baron.  There  ie  no  distinction  in  th^tofonnfttion  between  those  who 
ootne  in  to  olaira  the  vessel  and  those  who  do  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  infonnatien  is  against  the  ship,  and  the  statement  of 
the  names  is  merely  narratiye.  Strictly  speiUdng,  ''perseiis  miknown"  are  as  mnoh 
mentioned  in  the  information  as  those  who  are  named  in  it.  It  is  merely  narrative, 
and  no  person  was  a  party  to  the  informatieii  in  any  sense  or  form,  excepting  the 
claimants  who -claim  the  property. 

But,  my  lords,  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  tlmt,  beeanse,  if  Miller  had  been  a 
claimant,  the  case  would  have  been  Jost  the  same.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  section 
of  the  act  of  Parliament  are  the  words  nnder  whioh  the  question  arose,  namely,  that 
the  seizure  may  take  place  nnder  the  forms  of  the  laws  of  oostoms  and  excise,  or  of  the 
laws  of  trade  and  navigation.  Now,  I  mnst  remind  yonr  lordship  that  two  branches  of 
law  are  referred  to.  It  says,  **  That  every  such  ship  and  vessel  with  the  tackle,  appareh, 
and  furniture,  together  witii  all  the  materisls,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  wliich 
may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned 
in  the  like  manner  and  in  snch  courts  as  ships  or  vessels  may  be  prosecuted  and  con- 
demned for  any  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  revennes  of  customs 
and  excise,  or  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation.'' 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  This  was  a  proceeding  nnder  the  customs  and  excise. 

Ifr.  Attorney  General.  It  was  not,  indeed.  This  is  not  a  proceediuff  nnder  any  law 
except  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  Tne  Ibreign  enUstment  act  says,  "That  any  snch 
ship  may  be  proceeded  against,"  that  is  H  fwa,  in  like  manner  and  in  such  courts  as 
ships  or  vessels  may  be  prosecnted  and  condemned  for  any  breach  of  the  laws  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  revennes  of  customs  and  excise,  or  of  the  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  the  proceeding  is  according  to  the  mode  of  the  customs? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Clearly  so.  I  ask  your  loidshii/s  attention  to  this.  It 
does  not  say  that  this  is  to  be  deemed  a  proceeding  nnder  the  laws  of  customs. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  We  discussed  tnat  to  a  certain  extent  the  other  day,  and  all 
that  oonld  be  said  about  it  is.  that  the  proceeding  is  nnder  the  excise  laws,  althongh  the 
offense  is  committed  under  tne  foreign  enlistnnent  act. 

.  Mr.  Attorney  General.  Strictly  speaking,  if  I  may  tidce  the  liberty  of  sajring  so,  I 
should  almost  doubt,  whether  it  was  right  to  say  that  the  proceeding  is  under  the 
excise  laws,  because, ^n  proceeding  under  this  act,  it  only  says,  *'in  the  like  manner, 
and  in  snch  courts  as  snins  or  vessels  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  any 
breach  of  the  laws,  made  mr  the  protection  of  the  revenues  and  customs  and  excise.'' 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  conducted  by  tiie  same  oifieer,  and  proceeds  exactly  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  is  perfectly  accurate. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then  the  question  is  whether,  alouff  with  that,  there  do  not  go 
all  the  exceptions  and  all  the  provisions  which  belong  to  &e  excise  laws. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  But  let  me  examine  that  question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  so.  Any  parties  are  entitled  to  say, 
I  will  not  put  myself  into  the  box  in  a  case  of  this  description ;  I  will  not  condescend 
to  ^ve  you  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Of  course,  every  one  is  entitled  to  sav  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It'  is  one  of  the  elements  upon  which  the  Jury  will  decide. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  If  he  does  that,  I  think  every  one  moving  for  a  new  trial, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  would  be 
entitled  to  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  efoments  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  therefore  a  new  trial  ought  to  be 
granted  on  that  ground  f  I,  for  one,  should  hesitate  before  I  should  make  that  a 
ground  for  granting  a  new  trial  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  merely  say  that  a  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  a  probosition  proved  by  showing  what  the  evidence  was,  and  that  it  was  all 
one  side,  although  given  in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  able  to  have  contradicted 
it  on  the  most  material  points  if^tliey  could  tmly  have  done  so.  I  say,  under  this  act, 
the  procedure  is  to  be  soter  the  manner  of  the  laws  of  customs  and  excise,  or  under 
the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation.  The  evidenoe  act  of  the  14th  and  15th  Victoria, 
chapter  99,  says  distinctly  in  the  second  section  that  '^On  the  trial  of  any  issue  Joined, 
or  of  any  matter,  or  question,  or  on  any  inquiry  arising  in  any  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  in  any  court  of  Justice,  or  before  anv  person  having  by  law  or  by  consent 
of  parties  authority  to  hear,  reccdve,  and  examine  evidence,  the  parties  thereto,  and 
the  x>ersons  in  whose  behalf  any  such  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding  may  be  brought 
or  defended,  shall,  except  as  herein  after  excepted,  be  competent  and  compellable  to 

five  evidence,  viva  voce,  or  by  deposition,  according  to  the  practice  oi  the  court,  on 
ehalf  of  either  or  anj  of  the  parties  to  the  said  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding. 
III.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  render  any  person,  who  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding is  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  indictable  offense,  or  any  offense 
punishable  on  summary  oonvictioQ,  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidenoe  for  or 
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against  himself  or  henelf  or  shall  render  any  person  eonix>ellable  to  answer  any  qnea- 
tion  tending  to  criminate  himself  or  herself/  It  is  qoite  clear^  therefore,  that  this 
^ves  him — until  snbeeouent  legislation  takes  it  away— ^ves  a  defendant  or  a  chumant 
in  a  proceeding  like  tiie  present  the  right  of  giving  evidence  on  his  own  behslfy 
although  he  could  not  he  compelled  to  criminate  himself.  Did  any  suheeqaent  pro- 
ceeding take  that  awayf    I  submit^  clearly  not. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  it  is  hardUv  worth  while  to  disooss  a  qnestion  which 
I  think  is  of  an  exceedingly  doabtftil  character,  and  of  which  I  do  not  see  the 
termination. 

Mr.  Attornby  Gsmeral.  I  shall  how  to  yonr  lordship's  opinion  if  yon  think  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  discuss  it. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron.  If  the  question  were  to  arise  before  me  in  the  sittings  after 
term,  I  should  certainly  reserve  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  court.  I  should  receive 
the  evidence  as  I  always  do  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genkral.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  plain  that  the  right  to 
give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf  given  by  that  act  could  not  be  taken  away  by  such 
words  as  we  find  in  the  two  subs^uent  acts  of  Parliament,  namely,  that  the  defend- 
ant shall  not  be  a  witness  in  substance  in  anv  case  relating  to  the  customs.*  It 
might  be  most  ipjnrious  to  take  away  that  right,  and  surely  that  right  is  not  to  be 
taken  away  from  him  by  an  act  which  speaks  of  proceedings  under  the  laws  relating 
to  customs,  if  this  is  not  an  act  properly  relating  to  customs.  It  is,  however,  enough 
for  me,  if  the  matter  is  assumed  for  the  present  purpose  in  my  £avor.  At  the  trial 
nobody  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  competent  for  any  of  these  persons  to  offer 
themselves  as  witnesses  if  they  pleased. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  So  said  the  attorney  general,  but  you  are  quite  mistaken  if  yoia 
include  the  Judge  in  that  opinion.  I  did  not  say  anvthing.  I  did  not  think  I  was 
called  upon  to  say  whether  tne  attorney  general  was  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  your  lordship  had  an  opinion, 
which  you  did  not  express  at  the  time  one  way  or  the  other.  What  I  meant  was,  that 
nothing  passed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either  from  what  was  said  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
or  by  the  late  attorney  general,  that  it  was  doubted  on  either  side  that  Mr.  Miller 
might  have  been  put  into  the  box,  and  also  the  other  parties.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion anywhere  of  that  kind. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Excepting  that  not  one  syllable  was  siiid  about  it  until  the 
case  was  over,  and  it  was  only  when  the  attorney  general  was  replving  that  the  ques- 
tion was  raised.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  did  not  tender  witnesses,  and  he  might  not  have 
tendered  them,  because  he  might  have  thought  that  they  were  not  evidence.  There 
was  no  opportunity.  The  question  never  arose  at  alL  Tne  point  was  never  discussed. 
The  opinion  of  no  one  but  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  was  ever  made  public 
at  all. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  thing  took  the  only  course  which  it  possibly  could 
have  taken  under  the  ciipumstances. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  might  have  tendered  the  witness,  and 
the  attorney  general  jnight  have  objected  to  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Sir  Husrh  Cairns  did  not  tender  the  witness,  and  did  not 
suggest  that  as  a  reason  for  not  tendering  him.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  suggested  other  and 
totsSly  different  reasons,  reasons  which  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to  state,  and  in  which  I 
entirely  concur  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  namely,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
Crown  to  make  out  its  case,  and  no  one  oould  call  upon  the  defendants  to  put  them- 
selves or  any  one  else  into  the  box  if  the  Crown  had  not  laid  before  the  Jury  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  own  case.  Undoubtedly  my  friend  was  right  in  that;  but  he  did  not 
suggest  that  he  entertained  any  doubt,  that,  if  he  had  considered  it  expedient  to  put 
them  into  the  box,  they  might  not  have  given  evidence ;  nor  did  he  so  reply,  when  the 
attomev  general  made  the  remark  which  your  lordship  has  alluded  to,  and  when 
something  passed  from  the  bench  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  unusual  for  tht*  attorney 
general  to  assume  that  any  particular  person  was  opposite  to  him  in  court.  It  was 
said  you  may  assume  that  the  gjentlemen  are  all  here,  and  that  they  might  have  been 
put  into  the  box.  Sir  Hugh  Caims  deliberately  chose  not  to  tender  them ;  and  I  am 
prepared  to  prove,  to  your  lordship's  satisfaction,  I  hope,  that  no  one  could  have 
successfnUy  oDjected  to  their  evidence  if  offered;  because  the  evidence  act  had  given 
them  the  right. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  We  cannot  decide  that  now,  and  I  think  it  hardly  worth  while 
to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  will  not  proceed  frirther  with  it;  but  I  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  am  entitled  to  have  it  assumed  in  my  favor  that  those  persons  who 
might  have  been  tendered  as  witnesses,  and  as  to  whom  it  appears  to  us  that  they 
would  have  been  competent  witnesses — persons  who  might  nave  contradicted  the 
evidence  given  in  my  favor  if  it  were  not  true — ^they  did  not  offer  to  come  forward  into 
the  box  to  give  evidence  for  that  purpose. 

*  18  and  19  Yiot.,  o.  16,  b.  36,  and  90  and  21  Ylot,  o.  68,  b.  14,  and  vide  note,  p.  838,  onle. 
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My  lords,  1  shall  conclnde  by  vexy  sbortly  referring  to  the  point  as  to  there  being  no 
role  for  a  new  trial  in  snob  a  case  as  this.  It  is  settlwl  by  the  ease  of  Attorney  General 
t».  Rogers,  reported  in  the  11th  Meeson  and  Welsby,  and  by  anotlier  case  reported  in- 
the  1st  Crouipton,  Meeson  and  Roscoe,  that  when  a  Jury  in  a  nenal  action  had  found  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants,  through  a  misapprehension  of  the  law,  if  the  court  thought 
that  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that,  whether  by  a  mistake  of  the  learned  judge's 
direction,  or  through  auy  other  canae,  they  had  been  so  misled,  there  would  be  a  new 
trial.  My  lords,  those  are  cases  applicable  to  penal  actions  properly  so  called ;  and  that 
mle,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  ^et  has  been  extended  to  an  information  in  rem  of  this 
description.  The  state  of  authority  as  to  informations  in  ran,  where  you  h  ave  not  defend- 
ants to  deal  with  but  claimants  coming  in  to  claim  property  in  possession  of  the  Crown, 
seems  to  be  this.  In  the  books  of  practice,  (though  they  are  not  conclusive  authorities, 
they  show  what  the  law  has  been  understood  to  be,)  in  Manning's  Exchequer  Practice, 
at  page  180,  your  lordships  will  find  the  law  stated  thus:  ''A  new  trial  will  be  grautiMl 
where  the  justice  of  the  case  requires  it,  although  the  verdict  be  for  the  defendant." 
That  is  stated  as  applicable  to  informations  i»  rem.  I  find  in  a  note  to  Bateman's  Excise 
Law — I  will  merely  mention  the  passages  without  reading  them — at  page  66,  the  same 
thing  is  stated;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice  applicable  to  defendants  in 
peniu  actions  is  accurately  stated  at  page  161  in  the  same  book.  That  case  in  Bnnbury, 
to  which  my  friend  Mr.  Mellish  referred,  is  a  case  of  an  information  in  rem.  It  is  reoon-. 
cilable  with  the  other  authorities,  because  it  relates  to  a  different  subject-matter,  as 
to  which  the  other  authorities  are  totally  silent.  "  Whether  a  new  trial  can  be  granted 
on  an  hiformation  of  seizure,  when  a  verdict  is  for  the  defendant.''  The  twelfth  section 
of  the  statute  on  which  that  case  arose  is  a  section  which  says,  the  goods  are  to  be 
seisEcd  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  obviously  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  way. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  have  concluded  all  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer  your 
lordships  upon  this  case.  I  cannot  but  think  that  your  lordships  will  deal  in  a  way 
that  will  be  satis&ctory  to  the  Crown  and  the  public  with  this  case.  We  are  not  here 
in  an  atmosphere  where  any  argument  of  prdudioe,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  can 
prevail.  The  matter  has  been  fully  considered,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  tliat 
your  lordships'  judgment  in  this  case,  in  the  way  in  which  you  will  deal  with  it,  will  be 
entitled  to,  and  wiu  receive  from  those  who  may  have  to  comment  upon  it  hereafter, 
the  same  respect  which  has  been  justly  paid  to  the  long  series  (for  it  is  a  long  one)  of 
the  decisions  of  the  American  courts  on  a  similar  act  of  theirs.  I  must  say  decisions 
moet  honorable  to  the  country,  and  to  the  tribunals,  from  which  they  have  proceeded ; 
because  that  act  was  passed,  as  your  lordships  are  aware,  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  when  tne  irritation  and  the  animosity  resulting  from  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence had  not  passed  away,  when  the  recent  obligations  of  the  United  States  to 
France  were  f^esh  m  their  memory,  when  the  syn^pathies  of  the  whole  country  ran 
breast  high  with  the  revolutionary  party  in  France  and  against  the  powers  of  Europe 
who  were  then  at  war  with  the  Fronch  republic.  Under  those  circumstances  it  was 
that  Washington  caused  to  be  introduced  that  act;  and  in  eyery  single  trial  that  has 
ever  taken  place  under  it  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  have  manifested  a  lofty  and 
most  upright  determination  to  give  full  and  fieur  effect  to  it^  not  straining  it  eitner  in 
the  direction  of  popular  bias  or  prejudice,  or  of  mercantile  interest;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  not  straining  it  in  &vor  of^the  commonwealth  against  the  subject.  We  do  not 
wish  our  own  act  to  be  strained  in  &vor  of  the  Crown  against  the  subject ;  but  we  do 
desire  that  it  shall  be  established  by  your  lordships'  judgment  that  those  great  and  most 
important  objects,  to  promote  which  that  act  was  passed,  will  be  found  to  have  been  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  that  act,  and  that  the  great  and  most  serious  mischief  which  the 
act  points  out  as  the  mischief  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy,  may  be  effectually  re{>res- 
sed  by  the  construction  which,  from  your  lordships,  that  act  shau  righteously  receive; 
and  that  the  whole  matter  may  not  turn  out  to  have  been  entirely  misunderstood  by  the 
legislature  which  was  enffa^;ed  upon  it,  and  a  futile  instrument,  incapable  of  being 
saccessfuUy  applied,  placed  in  the  nands  of  the  Crown. 

AdUonmed  until  to-morrow  at  10  o^dook. 

Fifth  Day.^-Satubday,  NevmnherZlf  1863. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gbnbral.  My  lords,  after  the  fhll  and  complete,  and  I  might  almost 
say  exhaustive  argument  of  the  learned  attorney  general,  I  feel  my  duty  to  be  a  light 
one,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  shorten  the  observations  which  otherwise  it  might  have 
been  my  duty  to  address  to  your  lordships.  At  the  same  time,  this,  the  first  occasion 
on  whioh  the  courts  of  this  country  have  had  to  consider  the  foreign  enlistment  act, 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  so  great  importance  that  I  am  induced  to  ask  your  lordships 
for  your  indulgence  for  a  short  time  while  I  address  to  you  some  observations  which 
appear  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

Ify  lorda^  think  it  may  be  convenient  for  me  to  follow  the  order  in  which  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  the  attorney  general  have  addressed  themselves  to  this 
qneatioii,  and  I  will  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  say  a  fow  words  upon  the  principles 
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of  intemstiaDal  law  which  appear  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  it  independently  of  any 
statute.  I  will  next  consider  tne  constmotion  of  the  foreion  enlistment  act,  mod  then 
I  will  apply  uiys<^  to  the  qnestions  of  misdireotiou  and  the  verdict  being  againgt  the 
evidence. 

My  lords,  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hodi 
Cairns  appeared  to  oe  this :  He,  in  the  first  {»lace.  sought  to  narrow  as  far  aa  he  eoiud 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  international  law  which  relate  to  this  qnestioii. 
Having  so  far  narrowed  that  application,  he  sought  to  out  down  the  American  foreign 
enlistment  act,  in  order  to  square  it  to  those  narrowed  proportions;  and  then,  thirdly, 
he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  English  act  had  no  wider  operation  than  the  A  luerieaa  act. 
I  shall  contend,  in  the  first  place^  that  the  principles  of  mtematioiial  law  uppUcable  to 
this  questiou  have  not  been  quite  accurately  stated  by  my  learned  fiieiid,  but  that  they 
have  a  wider  scope  than  he  admitted ;  next>  that  the  American  act  went  beyond  any 
inteniational  law  applicable  to  the  sntijieot;  and,  thirdly,  that  our  act  went  beyond 
the  American  act. 

My  lords,  mv  learned  friend.  Sir  Hn^h  Cairns,  began  hf  stating  two  i)n>pciaitiQn8  of 
international  law  which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  upon  this  question,  and  t(»  be  the  only 
jNTinciples  which  did  bear  npon  it.  The  first  he  stated  in  this  way :  ne  said  the  subjects 
of  neutrals  are  at  liberty  to  supply  any  articles  contraband  of  war  to  a  belligerent 
.Secondly,  he  said  the  territory  ox  a  neutral  power  is  inviolate  from  anv  proximate  or 
immediate  act  of  war.  I  am  stating  those  propositions,  I  think,  in  his  own  words. 
Now,  my  lords,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  those  propositions,  my  learned  friend  hetaa 
by  concediuji^  that  for  a  neutral  goverament  to  supply  to  a  oeUigerent  contraband  of 
war  was  a  violation  of  neutrality,  an  unneutral,  in  other  words,  a  hostile  act,  but  he 
said  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  If  my  learned  friend  meant  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  subjeots  of  a  nentral  aie  allowed  to  supply  contraband  of  war 
to  a  belligerent  without  involving  their  government  in  hostiliaes,  or  without  compn>> 
mising  the  neutrality  of  their  govemmenty  and  further  that  the  neutral  government  is 
not  bound  by  any  duty,  whether  of  perfect  or  imperlbct  obligation  to  the  co-beUigerent, 
to  prevent  this  traffic,  or  punish  those  who  cany  it  on,  I  agree  with  him.  But  my  learned 
friend  went  beyond  that ;  he  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  supply  of  those  articles  of 
contraband  by  the  neutral  snqfect  was  in  no  respect,  to  use  his  expression,  camirm  Umm 
mores,  that  it  was  not  in  any  re^^ect  a  deUota/m,  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  any  piinoiple 
of  international  law,  but  that  it  was  entimdy  lawful  and  right.  Upon  this  question  I 
take  the  liberty  of,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  differing  from  mj  learned  fricmd.  And 
I  will  call  the  attention  of  your  lordships  to  tne  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dner,  &  writer 
who  was  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  attorney  general's  argument,  treats  this  ques- 
tion, because  his  argument  upon  this  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  very  clear  and  eogent. 

hoRD  Chief  Baron.  What  volume  and  page! 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  Gkkeral.  The  first  volume,  my  lord,  page  750.  He  ^ys:  ^'Ithas 
been  alleged  that  the  conduct  of  the  neutral,  who  engages  in  a  trade  that  by  the  law  of 
nations  subjects  his  property  to  capture  and  confiscation,  is  not  illegal ;  that  he  has  a 
perfect  and  lawful  riglit  to  engage  in  the  trade,  and  the  belligerent  a  right  equally 
perfect  and  lawful  to  seise  and  confiscate  the  property  so  emplmred.  But  the  grouiMU 
on  which  this  allegation  is  made  are  not  easy  to  be  discerned,  it  is,  indeed,  supported 
to  some  extent  by  the  vague  language  of  Vattei ;  but  the  observations  of  this  not  very 
accurate  or  profound  writer  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  inconsistent  and  self- 
contradictory.  While  he  affirms  that  a  neuttal  merchi»t  may  lawfully  prosecute  a 
trade  with  the  belUgei^nt  country  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  he  admits  thai  a 
nation  at  war,  from  a  regard  to  its  own  welfare  and  safety,  has  an  absolute  ri|^t  to 
seise  and  confiscate  all  supplies  of  this  nature  destined  to  the  use  of  its  enemies;  and 
yet  he  overlooks  the  inevitable  eonseqnenoey  that  if  these  proceedings  of  the  beUii^nflit 
are  necessary  measures  of  self-defense,  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  in  frimishiiig  the  war 
supplies  is,  in  its  nature,  an  act  of  positiva  though  indirect  hostility }  that  it  is,  thers- 
fore,  a  plain  violation  of  neutral  duty,  and  that  it  is  the  illegality  of  the  tnuie,  as 
involving  this  offense,  that  can  alone  justify  the  penalty  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be 
restrained.  Were  the  trade  lawfril,  although  the  belligerent  might  be  allowed,  from  a 
regard  to  his  own  safety,  to  intercept  warlike  suppUes  destined  to  the  use  of  his  enemy,, 
he  wonld  be  bound  to  pay  their  vmae  and  satisfy  their  freight,  for  thus  the  iigury  to 
himself  would  be  prevented,  and  the  rights  of  the  neutral  be  preserved.  In  oonfiscatiog 
the  goods  and  the  freight,  and  in  some  cases  the  ship,  the  belligerent  treats  the  neutral 
owners  as  enemies ;  and,  unless  on  principle  he  has  the  right  to  consider  them  aa  such, 
their  own  ffoveruuent  wonld  be  bound  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  and  redress  their 
wrongs.''  This  appears  to  me  to  be  cogent,  I  confess*  "  Unless  wey  are  riahtfiilly 
treated  as  enemies,  the  condemnation  of  their  property,  instead  of  being  lawful,  wouUl 
be  an  act  of  violence  and  a  cause  of  war.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  observatUHis  of 
Vattei  are  sustained  by  any  other  writer  on  public  law;  and  a  single  reuuurk  of  Sir 
William  Scott,  that  has  alreaily  been  given,  contains  in  itself  a  full  reply.  It  is  found 
in  his  observation  that  there  are  no  conflicting  rights  between  nations  atpeaae;  and 
this  observation,  although  aj^lied  by  him  to  the  sluglo  case  of  a  resistance,  to  <        ^ 
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nifty  be  applied^  with  eqnal  tmth,  to  every  case  of  a  violation  of  neutral  duty."  That 
contains  the  statement  of  his  atgfument. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  elaborat-e  dealing 
with  words,  because  the  pr(q[M)sition  may  be  laid  down  that  it  is  anlawful  in  the  sense 
that  the  party  who  commit»  the  act  is  snbject  to  the  punishment  of  capture  and  confis- 
cation; it  is  not  unlawAil  beyond  that.  You  do  not  treat  him  as  a  pirate ;  yon  do  not 
treat  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  It  is  perfectly  lawful  for  a  man  to  enlist  in  the  servlee 
of  a  foreimi  country,  and  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  shoot  him.  Those  are  not  ^conflicting 
rights*  What  is  meant  is  that  there  is  no  other  illegality  in  the  enlistment  than  this, 
that  it  subjects  the  man  to  be  shot.  It  seems  to  me,  with  great  submission,  that  those 
good  folks,  if  they  thought  of  the  use  of  the  words  they  were  dealing  with,  never  could 
make  the  mist-ake  they  do. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Gbnekal.  There  ia  this  distinction  between  the  way  in  which  yon 
deal  with  a  man  violating  a  blockade  or  a  man  canying  contraband,  and  a  man 
who  is  doing  what  is  perfectly  right.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  neutral 
shipowner  caiiying  enemy's  goods,  not  contraband;  if  you  take  a  neutral  ship 
cartring  euemy's  goods  not  oentraband,  you  take  the  goods  oat  and  you  pay  the  owner 
the  freight.  You  have  a  right  to  take  out  the  goods  iMcause  it  is  necessary  for  your 
own  purposes  as  a  belligerent. 

Lord  Chief  Baroa.  That  is  to  damage  the  enemy. 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  General.  Yes;  but  inasmuch  as  the  nentara)  owner  has  not  done 
^^rong,  you  do  not  injare  him  in  any  way,  yon  pay  him  the  freight.  If  he,  the  neutral 
owner,  commits  a  wrong  against  the  law  of  nations,  you  seize  and  confiscate  his  goods. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yon  never  pnnish  him,  yon  neither  imprison  him,  nor  shoot 
him,  nor  try  him  by  a  oourt.martial,  or  in  any  other  eonrt. 

Mr.  SouciTOR  General.  That  is  so. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  used  to  be  the  same  with  respect  to  offenses  against  the 
revenue  laws  of  this  country.  Originidly  the  revenue  laws  of  this  country  never  pun* 
ished  except  by  fine  and  foneitnre. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  That  is  so.  Upon  this  question  your  lordship  accurately 
stated  the  law  yesterday,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so.  The  law  of  this  oountiy 
so  far  recognizes  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  will  not  enforce  a  contract  which  is 
based  upon  an  intendied  violation  of  international  law ;  but  the  law  of  this  county 
does  not  recoguLEe  the  law  of  nations  so  far  as  this,  that  what  is  an  offense  agidnst 
the  law  of  nations  is  an  offense  against  jour  criminal  law,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  is  a  sound  distinction.  I  will  not  follow  that  subject  to  any  greater  length. 
beoanse  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  argument.  It  was  touched  upon  yesterday,  ana 
the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  not  unworthy  of  consideration.  I  will  pass  from 
it  in  a  very  few  moments ;  but  I  will  observe  that  this  supposed  right,  according  to 
international  law,  of  the  suliject  of  a  neutral  state  to  export  contraband  to  the  enemy, 
is  the  same  as  his  right  to  break  a  blockade ;  there  is  no  way  of  punishing  bim  unless 
yon  catch  him  in  the  act ;  it  is  not  a  violation  of  oiur  criminal  law  at  all  events ;  but 
still  the  courts  have  said,  and  those  cases  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Duer^  that  if  it  appean 
that  a  captain  of  a  ship,  knowing  of  a  blockade,  intends  to  violate  it,  the  contract  of 
insurance  will  not  be  enforeed,  because  the  act  of  the  master  of  the  ship  is  a  breach  of 
international  law.  That  I  apprdiend  to  be  the  principle  of  our  law,  and  that  was  the 
pKinciple  upon  which  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  learned  attorney  general  yesterday 
were  decided ;  and  I  take  that  as  the  doolrine  that  may  be  considered  to  be  now  settled 
in  Westminster  Hall.  That  was  the  principle  on  which  the  case  of  De  Wutz  ri.  Hen- 
drioks  was  decided,  where  a  contract  zounded  upon  the  raising  of  a  loan  for  subjects  m 
arms  against  a  government  in  oniity  with  our  own  was  held  not  to  be  citable  of  being 
enforced  in  this  country.  It  was  not  a  criminal  offense,  but  an  offense  against  the  law 
of  nations,  and  therefore  the  courts  of  this  country  would  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
enforcement  of  it.  I  may  observe  that  the  langna^  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  several  cases,  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  view  that  a  neutral  sending  contraband  or  trying  to  break  a 
blockade  is  really  committing  no  offense  against  intomational  law.  In  the  case  of  the 
Imima,  reported  in  the  third  volume  of  Robinson,  page  168,  Lord  Stowell  says:  *'The 
rule  respecting  contraband  is  always  understood  to  be  that  the  articles  must  be  taken 
in  delicto,"  That  is  the  term  he  uses.  And  then  again,  in  5th  Robinson,  in  the  ease  of 
the  Richmond,  at  page  331,  he  speaks  of  a  contraband  dealing  in  ships.  He  says :  **  Here 
was  an  avowed  intention  of  going  to  sell  a  ship  to  a  belligerent,  which  in  time  of  war 
is  at  least  a  very  sospioious  act,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  to  sell  a  ship  which  tiie 
neutral  owner  knew  to  be  peeuHarlv  adapted  for  purposes  of  war,  and  with  a  declared 
CEzpectation  that  it  would  be  host&eiv  employed  against  this  conntrr.  It  cannot  surely 
under  any  i>oint  of  view,  but  be  considered  as  a  very  hostile  aet,  to  be  carrying  a  supply 
of  a  most  powerfrd  iDstnunent  of  misehief,  of  contraband  read  v  made  up,  to  the  enemy  lor 
hostile  use,  and  intended  for  that  use  by  the  seller,  and  with  an  avowed  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  so  applied.^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Prerlslons  are  considered  now  as  contraband. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  (^thrral.  In  some  cases  they  are ;  it  depends  upon  the  intention  and 
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the  destination ;  and  coals,  under  some  circumstances,  would  be  contraband,  and  under 
others  not.  The  question  of  contraband  or  no  contraband  is  exceeding^ly  difficult,  when 
you  come  to  apply  it  to  the  facts ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  intention  and  object  is 

fenerally  the  test  with  respect  to  articles  onopffM  usu$j  so  £eu:  as  contraband  is  concerned, 
may  have  a  word  to  say  afterward  with  reroreuoe  to  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Many  of  those  laws  were  made  by  the  strong,  by  those  who 
could  enforce  them,  and  therefore  the  weak  were  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  No  doubt. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  they,  come  into  the  **amnihuSj"  as  the  attorney  general 
says;  they  get  into  the  **aMmhu8^  because  they  are  obliged  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  And  the  tmrnes  are  all  thoee  who  are  strong  enough  to 
enforce  what  they  call  their  rights. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Against  those  who  are  compelled  by  force  to  acquiesce. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gereral.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so,  my  lord.  I  pass  from  this  subject 
with  the  remark  that  it  appears  to  me  not  an  accurate  expression  to  say  that  a  neutral 
merchant  supplying  contraband^  whether  consisting  of  ships  or  arms  and  ammunition, 
is  not  yiolattng  any  principle  of  international  law.  I  apprehend  that  he  does  commit 
an  offense  against  international  law,  but  he  does  not  commit  an  oifense  against  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country,  and  I  conceive  that  this  country  is  not  bound,  under  any 
obligation  to  other  countries,  to  punish  him.  In  that  sense  only  I  accept  my  learned 
Mend's  proposition,  and  I  mean  to  press  this  argument  no  further  than  tbis,  that  this 
contraband  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  and  in  ships  of  war,  which  Lord  Stowell 
characterizes  as  a  peculiarly  malignant  description  of  trade,  is  not  that  description  of  trade 
which  it  appears  to  me  ought  to  meet  with  any  peculiar  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  or  courts  of  justice.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  must  stretch  the  criminal  law 
for  the  purpose  of  including  any  person  not  within  its  words ;  on  the  other  hand,  yon 
are  not  to  narrow  and  fritter  away  the  foreign  enlistment  act  in  order  to  favor  a  con- 
toiband  and  illicit  trade  opposed  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  with  respect  to  this  foreign 
enlistment  act,  if  it  is  contended  on  the  other  side  that  it  interferes  with  one  description 
of  trade  not  peculiarly  entitled  to  be  favored,  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  therefore  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community. 

Now,  my  lords,  a  few  words  as  to  the  second  principle  of  international  law  which 
my  learned  friend  stated  in  this  manner :  The  territory  of  a  neutral  power  is  to  be  kept 
inviolate  from  proximate  or  immediate  acts  of  war.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  propo- 
sition is  too  narrow ;  it  should  be,  that  neutral  territory  should  not  be  the  basis  of 
hostile  operations.  I  should  prefer  statins  the  proposition  in  that  way,  and  when  my 
learned  n-iend.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  a  foreign  belligerent 
would  have  a  riffht  to  establish  here  a  manufactory  of  arms 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  need  hardly  labor  that. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  think  my  learned  friend  went  a  little  too  far  in  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  the  case  which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  would  have  put  would 
have  been  setting  up  a  manufacture  either  by  some  subjects  of  the  foreign  power 
domiciled  here,  or  by  British  subjects  willing  to  assist  them  by  commencing  the  inann- 
fSscture. 

Mr.  SouciTOR  General.  I  think  my  learned  friend  limited  his  pro}>ositiou  to  the 
foreign  belligerents  employing  their  own  subjects. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  would  hardly  entertain  the  notion  that  they  could  set  up 
in  this  country  a  manufactory  as  a  manufactory  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  I  am  certain  that  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  if  he 
were  an  adviser  of  the  Crown,  would  not  advise  the  Crown  to  submit  to  such  a  use  of 
its  territory ;  and  when  my  learned  friend  endeavored  to  limit  it  to  a  manufacture  in 
which  foreigners  were  engaged,  that  would  make  no  difference  at  all ;  it  would  be  the 
use  of  the  neutral  territory  as  a  basis  of  hostile  operations,  and  though  no  immediate 
act  of  war  would  be  committed,  it  would  be  such  a  use  of  the  neutral  territory  as  no 
neutral  state  witii  anv  respect  ror  itself  would  permit,  and  which  the  opposite  bellig- 
erent, if  strong  enough,  would  be  sure  to  complain  ofl 

Now,  my  lords,  it  appears  to  me  that  under  this  head  of  the  inviolability  of  neutral 
territory  comes  the  question  of  the  equipping,  the  arming  and  manning  of  vessels  of 
war  by  a  foreign  state  in  a  neutral  territory.  I  apprehend  that  that  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  international  law.  This  is  quite  clear,  that  it  gives  the  neutral  a  nght 
to  complain  of  the  foreign  government  on  account  of  any  such  use  of  its  territory ;  and  I 
should  be  disposed  to  say  wat  any  use  of  its  territory  for  the  equipping  of  vessels  with 
the  intention  of  using  them  for  hostile  operations,  though  not  accompanied  with  the 
commissioning  or  arming  or  manning,  would  still  be  a  use  of  the  neutral  territory 
of  which  the  neutral  wovud  have  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations  to  complain. 

It  is  another  question,  which  I  am  not  called  upon  here  to  discuss,  whether  there  Ib 
a  right  on  the  part  of  the  other  belligerent  to  require  the  neutral  to  assert  his  neutrality 
correlative  to  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  insist  upon  his  neutrality.  That  may  be  a  very 
doubtful  question.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  such  correlative  right ;  the  neutral 
is  tiie  Judge  as  to  how  far  he  wiU  protect  his  own  sovereignty  and  the  inviolabUity  of 
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his  own  terrifory,  and  according  to  American  anthorities,  if  he  chooses  to  permit  this 
nse  of  his  territoiy  by  both  belflgerents,  neither  has  a  right  to  complain.  That  is  the 
American  doctrine.  I  will  not  proceed  to  discuss  how  far  that  doctrine  may  be  treated 
as  established  international  law,  but  I  think  I  may  Ycntnre  to  snggest  a  donbt  whether 
it  wonld  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  ns.  For  example.  snpi>osing  we  were  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  they  were  fitting  ont  vessels  at  Brest  and  other  French  harbors,  if 
the  French  government  were  to  say,  in  answer  to  our  exhortations,  '^  Yon  may  do  the 
same,''  I  very  much  question  whether  we  should  accept  that  as  a  satisfactory  answer. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  that  question. 

It  appears  to  me.  that,  on  the  principle  of  international  law,  that  mode  of  proceeding 
that  was  suggested  by  Mx.  Baron  Bramwell,  and  which  certainly  seemed  to  give  some 
embarrassment  to  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  namely,  the  equipping  of  a 
vessel,  all  ^ut  her  armament,  on  shore,  and  putting  in  the  armament,  say,  three  and  a 
half  miles  out  at  sea,  the  armament  being  shipped  with  the  same  design  as  the  equip- 
ment, and  at  the  same  place,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  neutral  territory,  and  dearly 
an  offense  against  international  law ;  and  if  that  were  not  plain  upon  principle,  and 
according  to  common  sense,  I  think  it  would  be  rendered  plain  by  applying  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the'  Twee  Uebroeders,  which  has  been 
referred  to.  And  I  may  observe,  when  my  learned  friends  speak  of  this  or  that  proceed- 
ing being  not  opposed  to  the  letter  of  international  law,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
fhey  mean.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  letter  from  the  spirit  of  international 
law.  There  are  not  in  intematioDal  law  those  technical  quibbles  and  subtleties  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  law,  but  which  we  endeavor  so  far  as  possible  to  get  rid 
of.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  we  should  have  a  rig^ht  to  complain  of  a  privateer 
being  fitted  out  and  armed  at  Brest,  we  should  not  consider  that  we  had  a  less  right  to 
complain  because  her  armament  was  put  into  her  two  or  three  miles  out  at  sea.  The 
case  of  the  Twee  Qebroeders  is  reported  in  3d  Robinson,  page  162.  I  think  the  facts 
aje  in  your  lordships'  recollection.  The  case  was  this :  A  capture  was  made  by  a  vessel 
of  war  lying  within  the  three  miles  of  the  neularal  territory,  but  she  sent  her  boats  out 
of  the  neutral  territory,  and  it  was  the  boats  that  actually  effected  the  capture.  It 
was  there  argued  that  the  capture  was  out  of  the  neutral  waters.  So  it  was,  in  one 
sense,  because  the  prize  was  taken  out  of  the  neutral  waters ;  but  Lord  Stowell  would 
not  hear  of  such  an  evasion. 

Lord  Chikf  Baron.  The  ship  acted  like  a  polypus,  sending  out  its  long  arm  and 
seizing  its  prey. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  Yes,  mv  lord;  and  Lord  Stowell  took  occasion  in  that  case 
to  express  himself  generally  upon  the  question  of  direct  and  immediate  acts  of  hostility 
in  a  manner  which  appears  to  me  to  be  nsefhl  to  quote.  He  first  says :  '^  This  may  be 
argued  to  be  an  immediate  act  of  hostility,  and  very  much  the  same  thing  as  the  firing 
of  a  shot."  But  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  If  it  were  necessanr,  therefore,  to  prove  that  a  direct 
and  immediate  act  of  hostility  had  been  committed,  I  should  be  disposed  to  hold  that 
it  was  sufficiently  made  out  by  the  facts  of  this  case."  Then  he  says:  *'But,  direct 
hostility  appears  not  to  be  necessary."  And  it  is  upon  this  ground  I  object  to  my 
leamed  friend's  limitation  of  the  rule  of  international  law.  **  Direct  hostility  appears 
not  to  be  necessary,  for  whatever  has  an  immediate  connection  with  it  is  forbidden ; 
you  cannot,  without  leave,  carry  prisoners  or  booty  into  a  neutral  territory,  there  to  be 
detained,  because  such  an  act  is  an  immediate  continuation  of  hostility.  In  the  same 
manner  an  act  of  hostility  is  not  to  take  its  commencement  on  neutral  ground.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  it  is  not  completed  there."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  words 
bear  very  much  upon  the  present  question.  **  Yon  are  not  to  take  anv  measure  there 
tiiat  shall  lead  to  immediate  violence ;  you  are  not  to  avail  yourself  of  a  station  on 
neutral  territory,  making,  as  it  were,  a  vantage  ground  of  the  neutral  countr^r,  a  country 
which  is  to  carry  itself  with  perfect  equality  between  both  belligerents^  giving  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  any  advantage.'^  Then  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Many  mstances  have 
ooeurred  in  which  such  an  irregular  use  of  a  neutoftl  country  has  been  warmly  resented, 
and  some  during  the  present  war.  The  practice,  which  has  been  tolerated  in  the 
northern  states  of  Europe,  of  permitting  french  privateers  to  make  stations  of  their 
ports,  and  to  saUy  out  to  capture  British  vessels  in  that  neighborhood,  is  of  that  num- 
ber." Heie  he  assumes  the  case  of  a  vessel  capturing  out  of  neutral  waters,  itself  being 
in  neutrsd  waters  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  but  sallying  from  the  neutral  waters. 
Then  he  says:  **  Yet  even  this  practice,  unfriendly  and  noxious  as  it  is,  is  less  than  that 
complained  of  in  the  present  instance,''  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Barok  Bramwell.  As  a'matter  of  fiict,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression, 
to  make  stations  of  their  ports ;  merely  that  they  made  them  a  refoge,  or  that  they 
fitted  ont  in  them  f 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  appr^end  that  the  distinction  wonld  be  just  this :  If  they 
went  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  repairs  or  provisions^  or  were  driven  into  the 
place  by  stress  of  wei^er,  that  would  be  lawful ;  but  if  they,  m  fact,  used  the  neutral 
port  for  the  purpose  of  lying  in  wait  and  issuing  ont  of  that  port  in  order  to  prey  upon 
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the  commeroe  of  the  enemy,  that  would  be  on  ii]iproi>er  use  of  the  neutral  port,  m  I 
understand  Loid  Stowell,  althoagh  the  capture  were  not  made  withiu  the  three  miles. 

Mr.  Baron  Brabcwell.  Althoagh  they  luid  no  warlike  stores  in  the  neutral  port? 
,Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Although  tney  had  no  warlike  stores  in  the-neutnJ  port; 
but  they  must  not  make  a  station  ot  a  neutral  port.    I  apprehend  that  that  would  apply 
almost  directly  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  that  if  you  equip  a  Teaael 
three  miles  out  from  Liverpool^  the  Tsesel  would  be  virtually  equipp!ed  at  LiverpooL 

Mr.  Barox  Bramwell.  liord  StoweU  says  that  the  practice  had  been  much  com- 
plained of. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Tes,  my  lord,  and  your  lordships  will  see  that  he  qoite 
agrees  that  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint.  He  says,  ''Many  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  such  an  irregular  use  of  a  neutral  country  has  been  warmly  resented,  and  some 
during  the  present  war,"  (that  is,  by  ourselves.)  ''The  practice  which  has  been  toler- 
ated in  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  of  permitting  French  privateers  to  make  stations 
of  their  ports,  and  to  sally  out  to  capture  British  yeswels  in  the  neighborhood,  is  of  that 
number,  and  yet  even  that  practice,  unfriendly  and  noxious  as  it  is.  is  less  than  that 
complamed  of  in  the  present  instance ;  for  here  the  ship,  without  sallying  out  at  all,  is 
to  commit  the  hostile  act."  So  that  Lord  Stowell  appears  to  think  that  for  a  vessel  to 
send  out  its  boats  and  commit  the  hostile  act  is  a  tnne  worse  than  for  the  vessel  itself 
to  sally  out  and  commit  the  hostile  act. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  He  says  that  that  is  worse  than  that  of  which  complaint  is 
made,  namely,  a  vessel  not  beginning  hostilities  when  within  the  neutral  territory,  bat 
making  an  habitual  asylum  of  the  port,  as  I  understand.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  bat 
Lord  StoweU  hardly  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  such  a  thing  would  be  a  lawful 
subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  against  the  beUigerent  which  permitted 
it. 

Lord  ChDbf  Baron.  They  could  not  in  the  neutral  territory  make  an  arsenal  for  any 
purpose.  .They  could  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  neutral  soil  ft>r  their  own  purposes,  to 
advance  their  own  advantAge.  They  would  not  be  allowed  by  any  neutral  power  to 
have  a  place  in  which  to  fit  out  and  prepare  their  own  ships. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  No,  certamly  not  to  prepare  them. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  So  as  to  fit  them  for  warlike  operations,  using  the  neutral  port 
as  a  place  at  which  to  remain  and  watch,  and  from  wnich  to  start  on  an  expedition  of 
aggression. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  That  will  be  the  rule^  I  apprehend.  Therefore,  my  lords, 
I  have  thought  it  right  somewhat  to  qualify,  and,  m  fact  to  extend,  the  propoeitions  of 
intematidn^  law  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  appeared  to  me  to  stats 
too  narrowly,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  narrowing  the  construction  of  this  act,  which 
he  endeavors  to  souare  with  them. 

And,  my  lords,  before  I  come  to  the  actual  constmction  of  the  act,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  though  no  doubt  vessels  of  waf  are  contraband  in  tiie  same  sense  as 
arms  and  ammunition  are  contraband,  yet  considerations  apply  to  vessels  which  do  not 
apply  to  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  which  it  is  as  well  for  a  moment  to  advert.  A 
vessel  is  not  merely  an  engine  of  war,  but  a  vessel  ca^es  engines  of  war.  A  vessel 
carries  men  to  work  those  engines.  A  vessel  has  a  nationalitv ;  a  vessel  is  territory 
.  for  some  purposes,  and  inhaoited  territory.  So  that  a  vessJ  armed,  equipped,  and 
manned,  is,  in  fiiot,  floating  hostile  territory,  and  a  vessel  not  equipped  or  manned  still 
has  capaoities  for  the  combination  of  armaments,  to  use  an  expression  of  Canning, 
which  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  therefore  there  appears 
to  be  some  reason  wh^  the  iQffislature  should  have  thought  it  desirable  by  enactments 
to  deal  with  vessels  without  dealing  with  other  articles  of  contraband  of  war.  I  think 
that  one  can  easily  see  very  excellent  grounds  on  which  that  distinction  should  be 
drawn ;  and,  my  lords,  theqe  grounds  are  illustrated  by  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Jefiferson  and  o.ur  rejireeentative  in  America,  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1793.  I  am  not 
going  at  lengtii  into  the  history  of  our  conduct  or  the  conduct  of  tne  American  govern- 
ment. That  has  been  sufficiently  brought  before  vour  lordships.  I  am  on^  Koing  to 
make  one  or  two  short  remarks  upon  that.  The  distinction  between  ships  and  merely 
arms  and  ammunition  is  taken  both  by  our  government  and  by  the  American  govern- 
ment in  1793,  before  any  foreign  enUstmenf  act  existed  in  either  country.  It  appears 
that  in  1793,  we  addressed  two  memorials  to  the  American  government.  In  tne  one 
we  complained  that  they  ftumished  the  French,  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  In  the  next  memorial  we  complained  that  they  allowed  the  French 
to  fit  out  privateers  in  their  harbors;  and  to  tnoee  t^o  separate  remonstrances  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  himself  separately.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  he  says,  "  The  purchase  of  arms  and  military  accouterments  by  an  ggent  of 
the  French  government  in  this  country,  with  an  intent  to  export  them  to  France,  is  the 
subject  of  anotiier  of  the  memorials.  Our  citizens  have  been  always  free  to  make, 
vend,  and  export  arms.  It  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some  of  them. 
To  suppress -those  callinp^,  the  only  means  perhaps  of  their  subsistence,  because  a  war 
exists  m  foreign  and  distant  countries,  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  would  scarcely 
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be  expected.    It  would  be  hard  in  prizK^iple,  and  impoesible  in  practice.''    I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  is  the  strongest  argnment  of  all  to  be  urged  why  a  nation 
should  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  arms,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  inquire  how 
t  many  guns  and  pistole  each  manufacturer  in  the  country  has  been  making.    Lex  netai- 
nem  oogii  ad  impossibilia  is  a  maxim  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  law  of  nations.    No 
coonti^  would  DC  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  another  country  to  do  that  which  is  im- 
poaeible;  but  that  ai^timent  does  oot  apply  to  ships  of  war;  it  is  possible  at  all  events 
to  deal  with  them.    He  si^s,  **  It  would  bis  hard  in  principle  and  impossible  in  practice. 
The  law  of  nations^  therefore,  respecting  the  rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require 
from  them  such  an  internal  derangement  of  their  occupations.    It  is  satisfied  with  the 
external  penalty  pronounced  in  the  President's  proclamation,  that  of  confiscation  of 
Bach  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 
on  their  wa^  to  the  post  of  their  enemies.    To  this  penalty  our  citiaseus  are  warned 
that  they  will  be  abandoned."    And  I  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  American  proc- 
hunations  of  neutrality  and  our  proclamations  of  neutrality  always  regard  the  export- 
ing^ of  arms  and  ammunition  as  an  offense;  they  call  it  an  offense,  but  an  offense 
punishable  by  the  law  of  nations.    We  tell  them  in  oxa  proclamation  that  those  who 
infringe  the  foreign  enlistment  act  will  be  liable  to  penalties  not  only  according  to  the 
law^  oi  nations,  but  under  the  act.    Tour  lordships  will  see,  if  you  refer  to  page  13**  of 
the  appendix,  that  that  is  the  form  of  it ;  I  merely  refer  to  it  in  passing.    Alter  various 
warnings  to  bur  subjects  not  to  infringe  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  it  goes  on  to  say, 
''or  endeavoring  to  break  any  block^e  lawfully  and  actually  establuhed  by  or  on 
hehalf  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties,  or  by  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  dispatches, 
aims,  military  stores,  or  materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  considered  and  deemed  to 
be  contraband  of  war,  according  to  the  law  or  modem  usage  of  nations,  for  the  use  or 
aervice  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties,  all  persons  so  offending  wiU  incur  and 
be  bable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal  consequences  by  the  said  stotute  or  by  the 
law  of  nations  in  that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced."    Beddendo  Hngulo  singjUis ;  by  the 
statute  in  respect  to  all  infringements  of  its  provisions,  by  the  law  of  nations  in  respect 
to  the  exportation  of  contraband. 

Having  read  the  answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  our  first  memorial  complaining  of  the 
supply  ot  contraband,  I  now  come  to  the  next  answer  with  respect  to  our  memorial  on 
the  subject  of  allowing  ships  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  Frencn.  Yqur  lordships  will 
observe  that  in  his  former  answer  he  refers  only  to  arms  and  ammunition,  not  to  ships 
at  alL  He  says  ''But  tl^e  practice  of  commissioning,  equipping  and  manning  vessels 
in  our  ports  to  cruise  on  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  is  entire^  disapproved^  and  the 
government  will  take  effective  measures  to  prevent  it."  Then  again,  ( this  is  the  only  fur- 
ther extract  from  these  American  papers  to  which  I  will  refer,  )Mr.  Jefferson  writes  this 
to  Monsieur  Gen^t,  the  minister  plempotontiary  of  the  French  republic :  "  The  President, 
after  mature  consideration  luid  deUberation,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  arming  and 
equipping,"  (he  does  not  here  use  the  term  "manning,")  "vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
Uaitod  States  to  cruise  against  nations  with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  territorial  soverei^ty  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  made  them  instrumental 
to  the  annoyance  of  those  nations,  and  thereby  tended  to  compromise  their  x>eace;  and 
that  he  thought  it,  necessary,  as  an  evidence  of  good  fkith  to  them,  s^  well  as  a  public 
reparation  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  that  the  armed  vessels  of  this  description 
slioald  depart  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States."  And,  my  lords,  before  any  foreign 
enUstment  act  was  enacted  in  America,  Washington  acted  upon  that  policy,  at  the  risk 
of  a  war  with  France,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  impeachment;  for  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation  was  raised  against  him ;  the  feeling  of  the  country  being  violent  in  favor 
of  France,  and  e(]|ually  violent  against  En^nd.  Washington,  undeterred  by  all  those 
considerations,  did  stop  the  equipment  of  French  privateers,  and  he  put  a  man  on  his 
trial  under  the  common  law  for  being  concerned  in  so  doing.  I  must  say  that  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  bright  passage  in  American  history.  I  know  no  stronger 
instance  of  the  "  Vir  Justus  etprij^oHUtenaP^  determined  to  do  what  is  right,  undaunted  by 
popular  cliunor.  w  ashin^n  by  so  doing  risked  his  popularity,  which  he  lost  for  a 
time,  but  he  persisted  in  ms  policy,  and  finding  that  the  provisions  of  the  common  law 
were  not  suflioient,  he  applied  to  Congress,  ana  his  influence  was  such  that  he  obtained 
an  act  of  Congress,  going  beyond  the  provisions  of  international  or  the  common  law. 
I  wiU  not  refer  again  to  the  address  to  Congress  of  Washington,  which  the  attorney  gen- 
eral read:  but  that  clearly  shows  that  he  considered  the  powers  of  the  common  law, 
or  the  rights  which  international  law  gave  him^  were  not  sufficient,  and  therefore  he 
oame  to  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  farther  powers.  The  object  pf  the 
Ameriean  statute,  as  of  ours,  was  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  object  was  the  pre- 
vention'of  disputes.  As  we  all  know,  in  international  law  there  are  not  those  hard 
lines,  there  are  not  those  sharp  landmarks,  which  are  found  in  municipal  law.  There 
always  is  a  wide  margin  for  cQsputo  if  a  state  is  determined  to  be  disputatious  and  is 
strong.  What  Washmffton  wished  was  to  be  within  this  Oregon,  this  disputed  field 
of  international  law.    He  did  not  wish  to  discuss  with  foreign  nations  precisely  how 
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far  he  might  or  might  not,  without  a»  violation  .of  neutTaUty,  allow  foreign  belligerent 
Toaeels  to  ujae  his  ports  ^  he  desired  to  avoid  those  diaonssionBy  and  therefore  it  was 
that  the  American  enlistment  act  (like  the  English.enlistment  act,  which*  goea  beyond 
the  American  act)  was  expressly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  exceeding  and  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  international  law.  I  venture  to  contend^  in  the  first  place,  that  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Hush  Cairns  has  laid  down  the  principles  of  intemationiBd  law  too 
narrowly;  and,  secondly,  that  he  has  no  ground  whatever  for  contending  that  the 
municipal  statute  was  passed  as  merely  declaratory  or  confirmatory  of  international 
law;  history  is  there  against  him. 
Now  I  come  to  the  construction  of  the  statute.    My  learned  friend  the  attorney 

General  has  already  called  your  lordships'  attention  to  this,  that  our  statute  ia  wider 
tian  the  American  statute.  I  may  remind  your  lordships  that  the  American  statute 
contains  the  words  "fit  out  and  arm;''  we  put  the  words  in  the  duynnctive,  and  we 
add  ''equip  and  furnish,"  I  suppose  with  some  meaning.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
cannot  supoose  that  those  words  "equip  and  Ihmish"  were  not  added  with  an  inten- 
tion that  tsxey  should  apply  to  some  offense  which  was  not  neoessarily  hit  by  the 
words  "fit  out  and  arm.''  I  apprehend  that  "fit  out"  is  one  of  the  widest  ezpressions 
which  you  could  apply  to  a  vessel;  "equip"  may  possibly  not  be  so  wide,  "furnish" 
may  not  be  so  wide,  and  those  words  are  added  m  our  act.  And  then,  as  your  land- 
ships  are  aware,  there  are  added  in  our  act  the  words  "  in  order  that,"  in  addition  to 
"  with  intent,"  and  for  a  purpose  which  I  will  venture  presently  to  suggest.  And  then 
there  comes  the  clause  prohibiting^  not  only  the  vessel  being  equippeiofor  the  purpose 


because  the  Spaniards  only  want  transports  and  store-shipo;  you  will  yiow  them  to 
have  transports  and  store-ships,  while  tneir  revolting  colonies  are  not  allowed  to  have 
privateers."  Then  that  amendment  was  made  in  committee,  and  it  was  made  some- 
what awkwardly. 

My  learned  mend  the  attorney  general  has  descanted  upon  this  act  so  fnlly^  that 
many  remarks  which  I  might  otherwise  have  made  are  not  necessary,  and  I  will 
endeavor  as  fiur  as  possible  to  avoid  repetition.    He  has  already  refeired  your  lord- 
ships to  the  object  of  the  preamble,  and  to  the  statement  that  the  law  at  present  in 
existence  was  not  sufficient;  and  he  has  referred  to  five  clauses,  which  manifestly 
carry  the  municixml  law  beyond  the  international  law.    With  those  remarks  I  oome  to 
section  7.    And,  my  lords,  upon  that  section  two  questions  arise,  as  it  appears  to  m^ 
which  I  will  treat  separately.    The  first  in  order  which  I  shall  take  is  the  intent,  aau 
then,  secondly,  what  is  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  that  intent.    Now,  firsk  witii  re- 
spect to  the  intent,  who  may  form  the  intent  f    No  doubt  the  intent  must  be  formed  by 
somebody  who  hns  some  control  over  the  vessel.    I  apprehend,  as  I  think  was  surest' 
ed  by  Mr.  Baron  Pigott,  that  there  may  be  two  descriptions  of  intent^  both  withm  th^ 
meaning  of  this  statute.    The  first  description  would  oe  the  intent  of  a  foreign  bellig- 
erent, or  his  agent,  to  employ  a  vessel  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities.    The  second 
intent  would  be  that  of  a  person  who  equipped  her  in  order  that  she  might  be  so 
employed.    And  I  cannot  help  thinking  tnat  the  words  "in  order  that"  were  intro- 
duced to  meet  that  second  intent,  for  it  might  be  said,  by  way  of  what  I  should  venture 
to  call  a  quibble,  the  eouipper  cannot  intend  that  she  shall  be  so  employed,  because 
he  has  no  control  over  her  after  she  leaves  his  hands.    I  dare  say,  as  a  xiiatter  of  his- 
tory, an  argument  of  that  sort  was  put  forward,  and  then  the  legiialature  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  that,  we  will  put  in  the  words  "  in  order  that."    That,  I  think,  is 
the  probable  explanation  of  the  words  "in  order  that"  being  inserted.    Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  class  of  intention  to  which  I  was  referring,  namely,  the  intention  of  a 
l^lligerent  or  his  agent  to  employ  the  vessel  hosUlely,  if  he  "procures"  her  to  be 
equipped,  even  flthou^h  the  equipper  does  not  know  of  the  intention,  I  apprehend 
there  can  be  no  question  at  all  tnat  that  would  forfeit  the  vessel;  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  contend  that  in  this  case,  but  I  apprehend  it  would  be  so  according  to  the 
strict  construction  of  the  act.    The  object  is  prevention ;  the  ol^eot  is  the  prevention, 
if  possible,  of  any  vessel  issuing  out  of  this  country  as  the  basis  of  hostihties;  and  I 
apprehend  that  that  would  be  the  true  construction,  and  that  the  vessel  would  be  for- 
feited independently  of  any  intention  at  all  of  the  equipper,  the  intention  being  in  the 
Eerson  oi-dering  the  vessel  and  having  control  over  its  ultimate  destination  to  employ 
er  in  hostile  operations ;  and  if  that  be  so.  for  a  moment  adverting  to  the  evidence, 
tliere  can  be,  I  think,  no  question  that  this  vessel  would  have  been  forfeited  upon  that 
ground  here.    However,  that  is  rather  anticipating.    Then,  secondly,  with  respect  to 
the  equipper,  I  apprehend  that  if  the  equipper  equips  the  vessel  knowmg  that  she  is  to 
be  80  employed,  tiien  he  is  within  the  act:  he  equips  "with  the  intent,"  or  "in  order 
that,"  or,  at  all  events  he  "knowingly  aids  and  assists,"  and  he  clearly  would  oome 
within  the  act.    And  I  may  refer  here  to  the  case  which  was  quoted  yesterday  by  the 
attorney  general,  the  case  of  a  druggist  who  sold  drugs  to  a  brewer,  he  knowing  that 
the  brewer  would  use  them  in  his  trade.    He  there  had  no  control  over  the  ultimate 
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tue  of  the  drags  any  more  than  the  eqnipper  has  over  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
vessel;  but  Lord  EUenborongh  pat  it  as  nigh  as  this,  that  he  was  even  aidhig  and  pro- 
curing (that  was«  I  think,  I^rd  Ellenborongh's  expression)  the  brewer  to  commit  an 
nnla^rol  act  by  itirnlshing  the  drugs,  and,  therefore,  the  contract  of  sale  was  held  to 
be  void. 

Ifr.  B4RON  CtfAinnnx.  That  was  not  an  action  for  penalties,  and,  therefore,  that 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Lord  Elleuborough  was  quite  unnecessary  to  the 
decision  of  the  case;  it  was  only  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  price  of  a  certain 
article.  The  particular  construction  which  the  chief  Justice  put  in  that  case  upon  the 
-words  of  the  statute  is  not  very  important. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  It  may  be  that  he  put  rather  a  strong  construction  upon 
the  words.  He  uses  the  words  "aiding  and  procuring."  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  that  is  not  a  strong  construction. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  The  statute  was  passed  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  being 
ixgured  by  the  use  of  noxious  drugs  in  the  preparation  of  beer.  In  the  same  way  an 
excise  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  public  being  defrauded  in  the  delivery  of  bncks. 
An  act  done  in  violation  of  such  statutes  will  not  entitle  the  party  to  recover. 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  General.  Yes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  ease  higher  than  that ; 
bat  I  think  under  those  circumstances  the  druggist  selling  the  drugs,  though  he  had 
no  control  over  the  ultimate  destination  of  them,  still  supplied  them  "in  onler  that" 
they  might  be  improperly  used ;  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  higher.  And  I  may  put  the 
ease  of  a  man  who  let  lodgings  to  a  woman  for  the  purpose  m  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
a  prostitute,  who.  it  was  held,  could  not  recover  the  rent;  he  had  no  control  over  her, 
but  he  let  the  lodgings  "in  order  that"  she  might  carry  on  an  improper  trade;  and  so 
here,  though  the  eqmpper  has  no  control  over  the  vessel  after  she  leaves  the  port, 
he  supplies  the  ship  "  in  order  that"  she  may  be  used  in  the  manner  prohibited. 

Bfr.  Baron  Channbll.  For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  statute,  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  two  classes  of  persons  are  to  be  embraced,  the  chief  actors  and  the  subor- 
dinate actors.  With  regard  to  the  chief  actors,  it  may  be  that  there  must  be  an  intent 
that  when  )>uilt  the  vessel  should  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power;  but 
with  regard  to  the  subordinate  actors  there  must  be  a  guilty  knowledge. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Which  would  be  evidence  for  the  jury  as  to  intent. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Tes,  my  lord;  with  respect  to  the  intent,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  diiSculty  in  this  case.  When  I  come  to  the  evidence  I  think  I  shall 
make  that  quite  clear.  It  is  very  seldom  in  fact  that  you  can  prove  intent  so  conclu- 
sively as  was  done  here.  Now  I  come  to  this;  what  is  to  bo  done  in  pursuance  of  that 
intent.  The  words  are  these,  and  we  seek  to  add  nothing  to  the  words,  and,  on  the 
other  handf  we  desire  nothing  to  be  subtracted.  "  If  any  person  shall  equip,  furnish, 
fit  out,  or  arm  any  ship  or  vessel "  (I  will  take  those  words  alone  at  first  without 
embarrassing  myself  with  the  question  of  " attempt '0  ''with  intent  or  in  order  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,"  &c., 
"with  intent  to  cruise  or  to  commit  hoetUities."  The  word  "intent"  is  unnecessarily 
repeated,  I  apprehend.  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  words  f  I  could  quite  under- 
stand this  proposition ;  it  would  be  a  very  definite  and  intelligible  one;  she  must 
be  equipped  so  far  as  to  be  in  a  condition  when  she  leaves  the  port  to  commit  hostilities. 
That  I  could  understand^  but  that  would  mean  that  she  must  be  armed,  because  she 
could  not  be  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities  without  being  aimed ;  and  more,  it 
must  mean  that  she  must  be  manned,  because  the  guns  eannot  fire  themselves.  So 
therefore,  in  order  to  contend  that  she  must  be  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  you 
must  go  the  length  of  saying  that  she  must  be  both  manned  and  armed.  But  that  is 
against  the  words  of  the  st^itnte;  that  is  reading  the  coniunctive  instead  of  the  dis- 
junctive, and  the  very  >object  of  the  legislature  is  defeated,  as  it  appears  to  me,  who 
mtentionally  avoided  the  conjunctive  and  used  the  difljuuctive.  Then  again  that  is 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ITiiited  States,  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  va.  Quincy,  valeat  quantum,  1  am  not  going  to  discuss  now  how  far  that 
would  be  considered  by  the  court,  I  will  not  say  an  authority,  because  no  American 
case  cun  be  treated  absolutely  as  an  authority  in  this  court,  but  as  one  in  the  reasona- 
bleness of  the  decision  of  which  they  would  be  disposed  to  concur.  But  I  may  remind 
your  lordships  upon  that  point  that  the  case  of  the  United  States  v«.  Quincy  is  strictly 
in  point ;  it  is  reported  in  the  Appendix  at  page  78*,  "  To  attempt  to  do  an  act  does  not 
either  in  law  or  common  parlance  imply  a  completion  of  the  act  or  any  definite  progress 
towards  it."  No  doubt  Quincy  was  indicted  for  the  attempt-^and  while  upon  that 
subieot  I  may  say  that  I  concede  that  the  attempt  must  be  to  do  that  which  if  done 
will  be  an  offense.  No  doubt  when  there  is  the  intent  that  the  thing  shall  be  done, 
any  step  toward  doing  it  is  an  offense.  "  To  attempt  to  do  an  act  does  not  either  in 
law  or  common  parlance  imply  a  completion  of  the  act  or  any  definite  progress  toward 
it.  Any  effort  or  endeavor  to  effect  it  will  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  law.  This  varied 
phraseology  in  the  law  was  probably  employed  with  a  view  to  embrace  all  j>ersons  of 
every  description  who  might  be  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  prepanng  vessels 

*Se6  6  Petan,  page  46S. 
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with  intent  that  they  should  be  employed  in  4x>mmitting  hostilities  against  any  powen  ^ 
with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace.  Different  degrees  of  criminiUity  will  l*'^ 
necessarily  attach  to  persons  thus  engaged.  Hence  the  great  latitude  given  to  the  V^ 
courts  in  affixing  the  punishment,  namely,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and  impria-  1.  '^ 
onment  not  more  than  three  years.  We  are  accordingly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  1^ 
necessary  that  the  jury  should  believe  or  find  that  the  BoUvar,  when  she  left  Bjtltimore,  I  ^ 
and  when  she  arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  and  during  the  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  1^^ 
Thomas,  was  armed  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  in  order  to  find  the  defend-  I  ^ 
ant  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indictment."  Then^  my  lords,  if  that  is  so,  that  I J 
the  vessel  need  not  be  in  a  condition  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  which  some  of  I  ^ 
my  learned  friends  have  contended  for,  and  which  would  require  the  interpolation  of  1 " 
words  into  the  statute  which  are  not  there,  how  must  she  be  equipped?  That'  is  the  I  j| 
question.  Now  it  is  contended  that  the  equipment,  though  not  amounting  to  an  1" 
actual  arming,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  still  must  1| 
be  an  equipment,  as  I  understand  my  learned  Mends,  of  a  warlike  character,  not  I" 
ancipiUs  U9U8,  but  of  a  warlike  character.  Now,  as  I  before  observed,  I  can  quite  l^ 
understand  what  you  mean  by  *^  arm,''  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  under-  I  * 
standing  precisely  what  yon  mean  by  ^*  equipment  of  a  warlike  character.''  I  > 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  which  seems  to  be  a  question  of  coo-  |  ^ 
siderable  conse<}uence,  is  this  case  of  Quincy  a  case  in  point  f  Yon  see  that  what  the 
judge,  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  there  says,  is  this :  **  That  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
Jur^  ^onld  believe  or  find  that  the  Bolivar,  when  she  left  Baltimore  and  when  she 
amved  at  St.  Thomas,  and  during  the  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas,  was 
armed,  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  in  order  to  find  the  defendant  gimty," 
but  then  they  had  previously  determined  that  the  accessory  or  subsidiary  offender,  if 
we  may  so  call  hirnr,  might  be  guilty  where  he  had  done  less  than  it  was  necessary  that 
the  principal  offender  should  be  guilty  of  doing ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  determine  that 
if  the  principal  offender,  the  actual  equipper,  the  man  charged  with  equipping  and  fur- 
nishing, had  been  indicted,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  that  the  Bolivar  should 
have  been  armed* 

Mr.  Solictor  General.  No. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  If  that  is  so,  is  it  a  case  in  point  upon  this  particular  informa- 
tion f 

Mr.  SoLicnoR  General.  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  it  is  in  point  because  it  is  decided 
upon  those  words  in  the  American  act,  which  are  the  same  as  ours,  and  in  the  di^unc- 
tive.  The  words  in  the  American  act  upon  which  this  case  was  decided  are,  "  attempt 
to  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm ; "  our  words  are^  ''frimish,  fit  out,  or  arm."  Therefore,  I  say 
it  is  an  authority,  non^ooMta%  that  if  the  pnncipal  had  been  tried  in  the  American  courts 
they  would  have  held  that*it  was  enou^.  Why?  Because  the  words  differ;  it  would 
have  been  ^*  fit  out  and  ariti." 

Mr.  Baron  Cuannell.  They  decided  it  as  a  matter  of  pleading,  a  very  unimportant 
point  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  decision ;  so  fkr  as  this  point  goes  they  decided  that 
the  indictment  in  point  of  form  was  good ;  that  whereas  the  inoictment  was  levelled 
against  the  subordinate  actor,  as  against  him  it  used  the  very  words  of  the  statute,  and 
that  tiiat  was  sufficient. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  But  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  the  offense  two  acts  are 
necessary ;  if  any  one  assists  in  doing  the  one,  knowing  that  the  other  will  be  done  also, 
or  even  possibly  without  that,  if  any  one  assiste  in  the  one,  he  will  be  indictable  for 
assisting  in  that  one.  The  American  authority  seems  to  be  an  authority  only  for  this, 
that  wherever  the  offense  consists  of  two  parts,  and  the  assisting  of  the  offender  is 
itself  an  offense:  if  you  assist  in  the  one  you  assist  in  the  other;  you^assist  him  as  to 
the  entire  completion  of  the  offense,  because  he  cannot  do  the  whole  unless  he  does 
that ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  assist  him  in  both. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  That  supposes  that  fitting  out  simply  is  an  offSBuse. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Distinct  from  arming.  But  the  material  port  of  the  case  is 
this,  that  they  distinguish  between ''fit  out"  and  "arm."  If  "fit  out"  and  "arm" 
mean  the  same  thing,  there  would  have  been  no  opening  for  the  distiuction,  but  they 
say  that  Quincy  may  have  been  guilty  of  fitting  out,  although  there  was  no  anning. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Although  he  did  not  arm. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  Yes,  ^though  he  did  not  arm,  and  although  he  did  not 
assist  to  arm.  They  say  that  fitting  out  and  arming  are  two  different  things,  and  that 
fitting  out  means  something  else  tnan  arming,  and  it  is  Impossible  to  say  that  that 
must  not  have  been  here  decided.  They  deal  with  the  fiiots,  and  they  say  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities. 

Mr.  Baron  Channsll.  You  are  meeting  the  argument  of  the  other  side,  that  the 
equipment,  however  far  it  had  proceeded,  must  have  been  a  warlike  preparation. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Yes ;  I  went  back  for  a  moment  to  Quincy's  case  in  conse- 
<^uence  of  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  referring  to  it.  I  use  the  case  of  Quincy,  as  going  dis- 
tinctly to  this,  that  the  vessel  need  not  be  so  far  equipped  as  to  be  fit  to  be  employed 
in  hostile  operations. 
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Kr.  Babon  Bramwell.  I  think  Qnincy's  ease  ie  of  great  importanee^  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  own  value  as  on  account  of  the  inordinate  value  that  has  been  put  upon 
it  elsewhere,  which  is,  I  think,  utterly  dispropoi-tioned  to  its  true  value. 

Afr.  Solicitor  General.  It  may  be ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  the  court  will  be 
'bon.nd  by  that  case.    I  should  be  sony  to  rest  my  argument  upon  that  case ;  I  have 

food  ground  without  it.    I  merely  use  the  case  as  an  ifiustration  of  my  argument ;  but 
think  the  case  cannot  be  put  lower  than  this ;  it  holds  that  **  fit  out "  and  "  arm  "  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing;  that  " fit  out"  means  something  less  than  "  arm." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  think  it  would  inevitably  be  so.  I  have  felt  considerable 
difficulty  in  this  case  from  a  want  of  knowledge  almost  of  what  a  ship  of  war  is:  but  I 
conceive  that  a  vessel  might  be  fitted  out  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostili- 
tiefl  without  being  properly  armed.  Suppose,  for  instance,  she  had  a  large  crew  on 
board,  and  she  had  a  large  quantity  of  muskets  and  cutlasses. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Yes ;  or  she  mu^ht  be  fitted  out  to  cruise  for  a  voyage  of 
observation  against  the  enemy.  The  wor£  are,  "  cruise  or '  commit  hostilities'."  She 
nd^t  be  fitted  out  to  cruise  without  any  arms,  perhaps,  against  the  enemy ;  she  might 
esarry  a  larve  crew  supplied  with  rifles,  and  so  might  be  extremely  effective  against  an 
enemy,  and  especially  i^ainst  an  uncivilifed  enemy,  although  there  were  no  guns  on 
board  her. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  In  Qnincy's  case  it  was  laid  down  "  that  if  the  jury  believe 
that  when  the  Bolivar  was  fitted  out  and  equipped  at  Baltimore«the  owner  and  equip- 
per  intended  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  funds  with  which  to  arm  and  equip 
the  said  vessel,  and  had  no  present  intention  of  using  or  employing  the  said  vessel  as  a 
privateer,  but  intended,  when  he  equipped  her,  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  to  endeavor 
to  raise  rands  to  prepare  her  for  a  cruise,  then  the  defendant  is  not  guilty."  Then  apply 
that  reasoning  to  this  case.  If  the  jui^  believe  that  when  the  jOexandra  was  fitted 
and  equipped  at  Liverpool  the  builder  and  equipper  intended  to  take  her  to  the  Azores, 
and  deliver  her  to  the  confederate  government,  m  order  that  they  might  arm  and  equip 
the  vessel,  but  the  builder  and  equipper  had  no  present  intention  of  using  or  employing 
the  vessel  as  a  pVivateer,  but  intended  her,  when  equipped,  to  go  to  the  Azores,  to 
endeavor  to  hand  her  over  to  the  confederate  government,  then  the  defendant  is  not 
gnilty.  . 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Your  lordship  sees  that  in  that  case  the  equipper  was  the 
person  who  had  the  control  over  her,  and  was  to  use  her  as  a  privateer ;  she  was  not 
ordered  by  any  foreicpi  government — ^he  was  the  person  to  use  her. 

It  may  be  as  well  mr  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  upon  the  question  of  intention. 
The  court  appears  there  to  have  considered  that  inasmuch  as  the  equipper,  having  the 
sole  control  over  her,  had  not  made  up  his  mind  at  Baltimore  whether  he  would  use 
her  as  a  privateer  or  not,  his  mind  being  in  this  state. "  If  I  can  get  ftmds  on  my  arrival 
at  St.  Thomas,  I  will  use  her  as  a  privateer ;  if  not,  I  will  go  on  a  oommeroial  voyage," 
they  say  there  was  an  absence  or  the  mma  rea  at  Baltimore  when  the  vessel  started, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  present  intention — ^perhaps  the  more  accurate  language  might 
be,  that  it  was  not  a  fixed  and  absolute  intention  to  employ  her  as  a  privateer,  but  a 
speculation  that  she  might  be  so  employed.  **  I  may  or  I  may  not  employ  the  vessel 
on  a  hostile  cruise,"  was  whatQuincy  thought;  that  I  apprehend  is  the  explanation  of 
that  case ;  but  if  tne  vessel  had  been  ordered  by  the  agent  of  a  foreign  government  with 
a  clear  and  fixed  intention  to  use  her  as  a  cruiser^  that  would  have  made  all  the 
difference. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  Do  you  not  see  what  a  loop-hole  that  leaves  t 
"Mi.  Solicitor  General.  It  does.  I  agree  to  tlmt,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we 
who  are  not  bound  by  those  cases  should  quite  assent  to  the  doctrine  they  lay  down. 
We  must  all  recollect  that  these  are  the  decisions  of  a  neutral — a  nation  wnose  normal 
state  has  been  neutral.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we,  whose  normal  state  has  been 
belligerent,  should  quite  agree  to  thoso  decisions. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  Our  normal  state  is  not  belligerent. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  It  has  been;  I  hope  it  will  not  be;  we  have  been  concerned 
in  most  of  the  great  continental  wars. 
Lord  Chief  baron.  Great  Britain,  has  been  at  peace  during  half  of  my  lifetime. 
ICr.  Solicitor  General.  I  am  speaking  of  before  that.  In  most  of  the  great  naval 
wars  we  have  had  something  to  do.  I  do  not  say  all.  The  Americans  as  a  rule  have 
been  neutral ;  they  have  considered  themselves  as  a  neutral  nation,  whose  policy  it  has 
been  to  preserve  their  neutrality  and  avoid  war  as  far  as  possible.  Their  distance  from 
Europe  has  enabled  them  to  do  that ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  drawn  into  Euro- 
pean wars,  and  most  of  our  international  law  has  rather  been  laid  down  from  the 
beUigerent  point  of  view.  All  our  prize  law,  all  the  decisions  of  Lord  StoweU,  are  the 
decisions  of  a  belligerent,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  international  law  we  have  con- 
tributed to  make  has  been  contributed  by  us  as  belligerents. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Some  of  our  decisions  very  likely  have  what  painters  call  a 
"  glazing"  of  a  bdligerent  character. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  and  the  others  may  have  a  glazing  of  neutrality.    I 
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« 
am  far  from  saying  that  we  should  be  bomui  or  izuslined,  supposing  we  were  belliger- 
ents to  allow  tbe  toreign  enlistment  act  to  be  frittered  away  by  another  coontry,  as 
was  allowed  in  the  case  of  Quincy,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Santissuua  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Babon  Brawwell.  Was  Qnincy  oonvioted  f 

Mj.  SoLicrroR  Generaju  He  was  acquitted  on  the  focts,  (Gninett  was  couYictad,) 
the  jury,  no  doubt,  believing  that  he  had  no  present  intention. 

This  brines  me  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  intention.  I  am  not  going  to 
add  to  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  that  point,  except  this,  that  the  intention 
must  be  a  fixed  and  decided  one ;  that  is  accoroing  to  the  American  authorities ;  it 
must  not  be  what  is  called  a  contingent  intention,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
intention  at  all.  That  explains  Quincy's  case,  and  it  also  explains  the  case  of  the 
Santissima  Trinidad.  The  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  whioh  has  been  quoted 
Tory  much  out  of  doors  as  a  case  permitting  any  ship  of  war  to  be  equipped  under 
a  contract  with  a  belligerent,  is  a  case  which,  it  appears  to  me,  has  led  to  rery 
ffreat  misapprehension,  and  it  may  be  convenient  for  me  here  to  say  a  word  or 
^o  with  respect  to  that  case.  That  case  is  in  7th  Wheaton.  and  £he  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Story  is  at  page  334,  and  it  is  also  printed  in  tne  appendix  to  the 
report  of  the  trial.  The  facts  of  that  case  are  stated  very  shortly.  I  am  now 
referring  to  it  to  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  intention. 
There  a  vessel  sailed  from  Baltimore  undoubtedly  equipped,  and  armed  and  manned, 
and  she  was  sent  by  the  owner  to  Buenos  Ayres,  witn  instructions  to  the  captain  to 
sell  her  if  he  could  get  a  good  price  for  her,  and  I  suppose  not  to  sell  her  if  be  did  not 
She  was  sold  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  commissioned  her  as  a  privateer. 
She  subsequently  returned  into  the  American  port,  where  she  augmented  ner  force, 
not  by  the  way  by  adding  any  guns,  but  merely  by  taking  in  spars  and  stores,  and 
enlisting  some  men ;  and  the  ju^;ment  of  the  court,  as  your  lordships  are  aware,  was 
adverse  to  the  vessel  on  the  ground  of  the  augmentation  of  her  force ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  prize  she  had  made  was  restored ;  ther^ore  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Story 
upon  the  subject  of  her  first  equipment  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  tbe  case. 

LoBD  Chief  Baron.  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision,  but  th^t  makes  no  dlfier- 
ance,  because  you  may  refer  to  it  merely  on  the  personal  authority  of  the  writer;  and 
then  there  is  no  distinction  between  what  is  ad  rem  for  the  purpose  of  the  judgment, 
and  what  is  not.  Where  you  refer  to  an  authority  in  our  own  law,  it  is  not  unusual,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  a  very  proper  remark  to  make  where  it  is  applicaJt>le.  **  This  is  merely 
obiter  dictum:  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Judgment  that  the  Judge  should  say  that,''  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  accurately  describing  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  when 
he  is  giving  Judgment.  It  must  be  presumed  that  as  to  those  matters  which  aie 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  judgment,  and  upon  which  the  decision  is  founded,  the 
judge  takes  great  oare,  the  highest  possible  care ;  but  as  to  other  remarks  that  are 
made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  decision,  but  as  iUustration.  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  draws  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  but  without  the  same  extreme  accuracy 
of  attention  which  he  would  give  to  th6se  matters  which  are  tine  very  foundation  of 
the  judgment  he  is  pronouncing. 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  Gbnerai..  No  doubt  that  is  so.  I  am  very  far  from  seeking  to  nnduD- 
value  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Story.  I  merely  mi^e  the  remark  that 
the  statement  referred  to  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case.  At 
the  same  time  it  decides,  no  doubt,  one  point  of  the  case ;  I  admit  that.  What  he  says 
at  page  340  of  Wheaton's  report  is  this,  ^*  Tbe  question  as  to  the  original  illegal  arma- 
ment and  outfit  of  the  Independencia  may  be  dimiased  in  a  few  woids.  It  is  apparent 
that,  though  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war,  she  was  Sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  a  commer- 
cial adventure ;  contraband  indeed,  but  in  no  shape  violating  our  laws  or  our  national 
neutrality.  If  captured  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  during  the  voyage,  she  would  have 
been  jusuy  condemned  as  a  irood  prize,  and  for  being  engaged  in  a  traffic  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  nations.  But  tnere  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  m  the  law  of  nations  that 
forbids.^  He  must  mean  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  put  upon  it,  because 
he  has  just  said  it  was  traffic  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations,  which,  at  first  aisht, 
seems  a  little  inconsistent.  "  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  law  of  nations 
that  forbids  our  citizens  firom  sending  armed  vassals  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  whioh  no  nation  is  bound  to  jmd- 
hibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  oonfiscation. 
Supposing  thereforo  the  voyage  to  nave  been  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  sale  at 
Buenos  Ayres  to  have  been  a  bona  fide  sale,  (and  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence 
before  us  to  contradict  it,)  thero  is  no  pretense  to  say  that  the  original  outfit  on  Uie 
▼ovage  was  illegal,  or  that  a  capturo  made  after  the  sale  was,  for  that  cause  alone,  inval- 
id.'' Now  this  passage  has  led  to  more  misapprehension  than  almost  any  passage  which 
has  been  quoted  from  any  American  writer,  and  this  has  done  duty  in  all  the  newspa- 
pers, as  your  lordships  are  awaro,  again  and  again.  I  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
passiEkge  to  be  merely  this,  there  must  be  the  mens  rea^  there  must  be  a  guilty  intention, 
at  the  time  the  vessel  leaves  the  American  port.  The  person  who  equipped  the  Inde- 
pendencia had  not  such  an  intention;  at  all  events  not  a. fixed  intention;  because  he 
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sent  cmt  the  YeBflel,  oertainly  not  to  cominifc  hostilitioB  on  its  load,  Imt  to  BnenoB  Ayres, 
to  set  a  j^ce  f<^  it;  and  if  the  master  ooold  not  get  a  good  prioe  for  it  he  was  not  to 
self  it.  Thexefoie,  there  was  no  definite  intention  on  the  part  of  the  equipper;  that 
is  the  explaaation  of  the  ease.  There  was  no  su^ient  pro<n  of  meM  tea.  But  suppose 
it  had  appeared  that  the  vessel  had  been  ordered  by  the  Bnenos  Ayres  governmenl^ 
there  woiUd  have  been  fueiw  rea  on  the  part  of  that  government  or  its  agents  that 
would  have  forfeited  the  vessel  quite  independently  oi  any  question  what  the  equip- 
per ^d  or  did  not  intend ;  but  if  ne  hod  furnished  the  vessel  under  such  an  order,  it 
would  have  been  considered  that  he  did  intend  also.  I  can  very  well  suppose  that  mis 
passage  may  be  misunderstood  by  persons  not  applying  their  minds  to  the  case.  It  is 
very  natnnd  to  say,  if  a  man  sends  a  ship  to  Boenoe  Ayies  to  sell  it,  why  should  not 
he  build  it  to  order  t  That  makes  all  the  di^forence.  If  he  builds  it  to  order,  the  party 
ordering  has  the  mm*  rta^  which  forfeits  theveaiel.  These  oases  undoubtedly  go 
some  way  to  open  a  door  to  evasions  of  the  act ;  we  cannot  conceal  that  from  ourselves, 
and  I  am  £Eur  m>m  saying  that  we  should  be  bound  by  them. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron.  You  say  it  was  to  be  taken  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  get  a  good  price. 
Suppose  a  man  wece  to  make  a  vessel  of  war,  and  to  arm  her,  and  were  to  send  her  out 
mcffely  with  a  orew  ade<{aate  to  sail  her  with  these  directions,  "  Take  her  if  you  oan 
to  such  a  Dort,  (suppose  it  were  some  port  either  in  the  northern  or  southern  States,) 
and  get  wnat  price  you  oan  for  it."  Suppose  he  sells  her  to  one  particular  belligerent 
power,  not  to  either,  would  that  be  a  commercial  or  warlike  transaction  f 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Ornrrai^.  That  is  the  case  of  the  Ind^iendencia. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  not  quite  that  case ;  she  was  to  be  sold  to  anybody. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Genrrai^  No  ;  to  be  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  sold  there. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  If  he  could  get  a  good  price  for  it.  Suppose  he  was  told  to 
take  it  to  the  northern  States  and  s^  it  for  what  he  could  get. 

Mr.  SouciTOR  Qensral.  I  should  not  think  that  would  make  any  diiferenoe;  proba- 
bly not.  « 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yes,  beoause  when  the  owner  sent  it  to  be  sold  to  the  northern 
States,  he  must  perfectly  well  have  known  that  they  would  use  it  for  hostilities  against 
the  South. 

Mr.  SouciTOR  General.  He  could  not  possibly  tell  whether  they  would  buy  it  or 
not. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  could  not  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  for  whioh  it 
was  to  be  used ;  if  a  man  took  a  vessel  of  war  flagrante  bello,  to  one  of  the  belligerents 
to  be  sold  to  them,  to  say  he  did  not  absolutely  know  that  taey  would  use  it,  would  be 
absurd. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  In  aU  probability  the  Jury  would  have  Iband  that  that  was  an 
idle  pretense. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  The  question  is,  the  intention. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  would  be  sold  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  if  they  liked  it. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  I  should  think  the  direction  to  the  jury  would  be,  do  you 
believe  he  had  a  fixed  intention? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  word  "fixed"  is  not  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  only  use  it  because  it  is  used  in  the  ease  of  Qniney. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Ton  h&d  better  say  "  intention." 

Mr.  SoucnoR  GsNfitiAL.  I  only  used  it  because  it  is  used  In  that  ease.  Did  he  intend 
that  it  should  be  employed  by  the  forei^  belligerent  power,  and  then  the  jury  would 
say  whether  be  had  that  intent  or  not ;  but  I  believe  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Justice  Story 
to  be,  that  in  this  particular  case  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  intention  to  come 
within  the  meaning  o£  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  That  I  apprehend  to  be  the  scope 
of  the  case,  and  no  more,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  extend  that  case;  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  gone  rather  far,  I  confess. 

Mr.  Baron  Braicwell.  It  is  a  case  rather  against  you;  you  do  not  dte  it  in  your 
iavor. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  No,  my  lord;  I  am  citing  it  as  the  strongest  ease  that  has 
been  used  for  the  opposite  view.  I  am  endeavoring  to  explain  it  upon  this  ground,  that 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  that  esse  the  court  thought  there  was  not  suffix 
oient  proof  of  a  guilty  intention,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  tnat  doctrme  extended^ 
and  if  the  same  case  arose  in  these  courts  it  might  be  a  question  whether  the  doctrine 
would  be  carried  so  for;  but  I  was  going  to  oSserve  upon  this  case  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  clear,  I  apprehend,  that  if  the  ship  had  been  ordered  by  the  Buenos  Ayres 
govenunent  the  omnae  would  have  been  complete,  and  the  ship  would  have  been  for- 
feited. I  cannot  doubt  that  for  a  single  moment,  I  have  observed  upon  this  case  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  show  uie  precise  extent  to  which  it  goes,  and  drawing 
the  line  oeyond  which  it  does  not  ga  The  cases  of  Quinc^  and  the  SMitissima  Trinidaa 
upon  the  subject  of  intent,  I  apprehend,  established  this  doctrine,  applicable  to  the 
particular  facts  in  those  cases,  that  there  must  be  a  positive  intention  and  not  merely 
a  wish,  not  merely  a  speculation  that  the  ship  may  possibly  be  used  for  a  hostile  pur- 
pose. And  let  me  Olustrate  it  in  this  way.  One  or  two  illustratlona  have  been  pat  by 
the  lord  chief  baron  which  may  be  used  as  pertiaent  to  the  case. 
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Mr.  Babon  Bramwbu..  I  oaimot  help  caUing  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Josfciee 
Story  says  here  in  speakinff  of  the  AltraTida.  He  says:  ''Here,  then,  is  eomplete 
evidence  from  the  testimony  Introduced  by  the  claimant  himself,  of  an  illegal  outfit  of 
the  Altravida,  and  an  enlistment  of  her  crew  within  oar  waters  for  the  purposes  of 
war." 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  General.  That  was  when  she  came  back,  when  her  Ibroe  was  vag- 
mented ;  and  upon  that  she  was  condemned. 

Mr.  Barox  Bramweix.  What  I  meant  was  that  he  seemed  to  consider  that  that  uraB 
a  necessary  thing  to  make  the  contract  illegal,  that  it  should  be ''  for  the  purposes  of 
war.** 

Mr.  SoiJcrroR  Genbrax.  It  might  be,  my  lord,  under  the  words  "  equip  "  tmd  "  arm." 
Tour  lordship  sees,  I  think,  how  this  case  arose.  The  vessel  was  no  doubt  originidfy 
equipped  and  anned,  and  sent  from  Baltimore  to  Buenos  Ayres  with  the  instractioiia 
which  I  have  mentioned ;  she  was  not  condemned  on  that  ground,  but  she  returned  to 
America,  and  there  she  received  some  equipments,  but  not  of  a  warlike  charactePy  no 
more  guns.  She  took  out  her  guns,  and  put  them  in  again,  but  she  received  some  ouier 
equipments  and  she  got  some  men  for  her  tender,  and  upon  those  grounds  she  was  con- 
demned ;  she  was  condemned  by  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  on  the  ground  tiiat  her  warlike  Ibroe 
was  augmented,  but  he  says :  '^  With  respect  to  the  first  voyage  I  do  not  condemn  bar 
upon  iSait  ground,  because  there  was  not,  as  I  suggest,  sufficient  proof  of  intention  <ml 
the  part  of  the  owners  to  employ  her  in  warlike  service  at  the  time  she  left  America." 
That,  I  apprehend,  is  the  whole  scope  and  effect  of  the  case ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  had  been  ordered  by  a  foreign  government,  unquestionably  she  would  have  been 
condemned  for  her  original  outfit.  Then,  my  lord,  I  might  illustrate  this  case  of  Quincy 
by  a  case  which  was  suggested  by  his  lordsmp.  Suppose  we  were  to  enact  that  if  a  man 
fits  a  skeleton  key  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  employed  by  a  burglar  in  housebreaking : 
suppose  he  makes  the  key  without  any  communication  with  the  burglar  at  all,  and 
merely  sends  it  for  sale  in  the  event  of  his  getting  a  ^ood  prjce  for  it,  iraiay  be  said  in 
his  &vor,  you  do  not  prove  a  guilty  intention ;  but  if  the  burglar  orders  it,  then  it  is 
forfeited  at  once,  <«  if  the  maker  supplies  it  to  order,  it  is  forfeited  both  on  the  ground 
of  the  mens  na  on  the  part  of  the  burglar  and  of  himself.  So  if  he  makes  it  to  a  certain 
eartent,  but  is  not  quite  certain  whether  he  will  finish  it  or  not.  That,  I  think,  la 
Qaincy's  case.  He  goes  to  a  certain  point,  and  he  says :  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind  whether  I  will  finish  it  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  this  unlawful  trade,  or  for 
use  in  some  honest  trade.  You  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  there  is  a  locms  pswi 
tmitUB  if  he  has  not  formed  a  decided  intention.  That,  I  apprehend^  is  the  explanation 
of  those  two  cases.  I  have  reverted  to  that  point  for  a  moment  in  consequence  of  a 
remark  which  fell  frx>m  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  with  reference  to  the  object  and  intentioB, 
and  with  that  branch  of  the  argament  I  have  now  done ;  there  must  be  a  fixed  inten- 
tion, and  not  a  mere  wish  or  demre,  or  calculation  of  possibilty. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  There  must  be  somsthiuff  iniich  is  intention. 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  General.  Yes,  as  distinguishea  fix>m  what  is  not  intention;  that 
really  is  the  proper  way  of  putting  it ;  a  mere  speculation  is  not  intention,  and  the 
Independencia  was  sent  on  speculation.  If  a  man  builds  a  ship  and  sends  it  abroad  upon 
mere  speculation,  that  is  not  such  an  intention  as,  according  to  the  American  courts, 
has  been  held  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  The  attorney  general,  in  summing  up,' distinctly  puts  that  to 
the  Jury.  • 

lu*.  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  my  lord.  And  one  word  with  respect  to  the  mischief 
contemplated  by  the  act.  It  is  not  very  likely,  when  you  oome  to  practice,  that  people 
will  very  often  build  or  equip  ships  upon  mere  speculation,  without  any  communication 
with  foreign  governments;  they  run  a  great  risk  in  doing  it;  they  run  the  risk  of 
detection,  and  they  run  the  risk  of  the  vessel  being  stopped  on  the  sea,  which  is  a  risk 
frur  greater  than  that  applicable  to  arms  and  ammunition.  Then  they  run  the  risk  of, 
when  built,  the  vessel  not  suiting  or  not  fetching  a  proper  price ;  so  that  practically, 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  mischiefs  to  be  {guarded  against,  it  seems  to  me  rather 
a  remote  mischief  that  builders  should  build  ships  upon  speculation ;  but  the  real  mis- 
chief to  be  guuded  against  is  that  which  is  likely  to  happen,  namely,  a  foreign 
government,  or  their  agents  ordering  vessels,  and  vessels  being  built  to  weir  order. 
That  is  what  has  happened  hero,  no  doubt,  and  when  my  learuM  friend  said  that  the 
foreign  enlistment  act  had  not  been  enforced  in  this  country  beforo,  my  answer  is,  that 
when  it  was  passed  it  was  supposed  to  be  effectual,  and  that  our  citicens  have  not  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  so  fi&r  as  we  know,  until  now^  and  therefore  if  the  present 
proceeding  is  new,  that  is  because  the  offense  is  new  which  gives  rise  to  it. 

Now,  mv  lords,  1  revert  to  that  part  of  the  case  upon  which  I  was  speaking  before, 
namely,  what  must  be  done  in  pursuance  of  the  intention.  The  act  says,  a  person  is  to 
"  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm/'  I  had  got  so  far  as  this,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  again ;  it  is  conceded  that  a  vessel  need  not  be  so  fi&r  equipped  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities.  I  have  said  as  much  as  I  mean  to  say  upon 
that,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  necessary  lor  the  ship  to  be  armed.    Then,  my  loxda, 
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ire  oome  to  this— wliat  must  be  the  equipment  f  and  here  we  come  to  a  tolerably  dm- 
tinct  iflsne.  My  learned  friends  say  that  the  equipment  most  be  of  a  distinotively  war- 
like charactar,  though  not  amounting  to  actaal  annine.  I  say  the  charaoter  of  the 
equipment  most  be  detennined  by  Sie  intention  of  &e  eqnipper,  and  that  is  the 
dispute  between  us. 

Upon  that,  my  lords,  I  will  take  leave  onoe  again  to  refer  to  the  ease  of  the  "United 
States  w.  Qoinoy,"  and  I  think  it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  upon 
that  case ;  you  will  find  it  at  page  79*  of  the  appendix.  What  the  court  say  is  this, 
"  The  offense  consists  principally  in  the  intention  with  which  the  preparations  were 
made.  These  preparanons,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  act,  must  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  8tat^,  and  it  is  equaJly  necessary  that  the  intention 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  vessel  diould  be  formed  before  she  leaves  the 
United  States,  and  this  must  be  a  fixed  intention."  (That  is  the  reason  why  I  used  the 
term  "fixed"  before  "not  conditional,  or  contingent,  depending  on  some  future 
arrangements.)  This  intention  is  a  question  belonging  exclusively  to  the  jury  to 
decide.  It  is  a  material  point  on  which  the  legality  or  criminality  of  the  act  must 
turn,  and  decides  whether  the  adventure  is  of  a  commercial  or  warlike  character." 
Now,  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that  that  is  correct.  As  I  before  observed,  I  can  ouite 
understand  the  position  that  a  vessel  must  be  equipped  so  as  to  commit  immeoiate 
hostilities ;  but  what  is  called  an  equipment  of  a  warlike  character,  as  distinguished 
from  arming,  appears  to  me  rather  doubtfbl.  I  have  some  difficulty  in  defining  it. 
It  would  apply,  it  appears  to  me,  to  very  fow  matt^w;  it  would  apply  possibly  to 
ring  bolts  for  guns,  or  slides  on  which  guns  might  move,  that  would  be  pretty  nearly 
nearly  all  the  equipments  which  you  coidd  ctkll  equipments  of  an  exclusively  warlike 
eharacter. 

My  lords,  that  construction  would  narrow  the  effect  of  the  act  very  much.  Let  us 
consider  the  eflidct  of  that  oonstmotion,  and  I  will  take  leave  to  refer  first  to  that  pro- 
vision which  brevents  a  ship  being  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  in  order 
that  she  may  be  used  as  a  transport  or  a  store-ship.  Now,  my  lords,  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  equipments  exclusively  applicable  to  scMue 
particular  object,  it  would  be  very  difflcidt  to  f^  upon  what  equipments  would  be 
exclusively  applicable  to  a  transport  or  a  store-ship. 

Lord  Chikf  Baron.  No  doubt  you  may  use  all  that  by  way  of  illustration,  but  at 
the  trial,  and  I  think  daring  this  argument,  Ihe  question  of  its  being  a  store-ship  or 
transport  did  not  arise. 

Mr.  SouciTOR  Qbnsrai..  I  do  not  know  that  it  did,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chikf  Barok.  It  was  entirely  given  up.  The  attention  of  those  who  argued 
the  point,  and  of  myself  who  directed  the  jury,  was  limited  to  the  case  of  an  intention 
to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Gknieral.  No  doubt;  we  do  not  in  the  slightest  decree  say,  my  lord, 
that  there  was  any  case  against  the  ship  as  a  transmNct  or  store-ship.  I  am  dealing 
now  with  the  construction  of  the  act.  quite  indepenaently  of  its  connection  with'  any 
particular  facts;  we  have  the  act  before  us  and  we  must  put  the  best  construction  we 
can  upon  it.  I  am  taking  this  provision  which  oontiuns  the  words,  equipped,  furnished, 
fitted  out,  and  armed  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  "  as  a  tranepoit  or  store-ship;" 
what  does  that  mean  t  Does  that  mean  equipment  (for  I  will  take  the  word  equipment 
alone)  of  a  character  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  transport  or  storenBhip  t 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  own  I  should  rather  adopt  the  policy  ef  the  learned  attorney 
ceneral  at  the  triaL  I  should  say,  when  the  ease  of  a  transport  comes  before  me  I  will 
norm  an  opinion  upon  it,  but  when  the  case  of  a  transport  or  store-ship  is  avowedly 
out  of  the  question,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  say  anything  upon  it  to  a  Jury 
or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Qxmbral.  In  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  oonstmotion  of  one  part 
of  this  section,  it  is  material  to  consider  the  other  parts  of  it. 

Lord  Chisf  Baron.  If  you  were  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  statute,  it  would  be 
▼eiy  important,  but  here  we  are  discussing  only  what  relates  to  cruising  and  oommit- 
ttuff  hostilities. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Qenrral.  I  am  discussing  what  the  word  "equip"  used  in  the  act 
means. 

LoRi^  Cbdsf  Baron.  It  may  mean  one  thing  for  one  purpose,  and  another  thing  for 
another. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  The  word  "  arm"  cannot  apply  to  a  store<«hip. 

Mr.  SouorroR  Gknkrau  Clearly  not. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  of  course  indifforent  to  me  whether  the  matter  is  in  your 
favor  or  against  you.    I  am  merely  looking  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  truth. 

Mr.  SouoiTOR  Obneral.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  my  lord,  but  I  would  venture  to 
think  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  construe  the  meaning  of  the  words  '*  equip  and  arm^ 
and  so  on,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  refer  to  what  follows  in  the  same  clause;  and  with 
your  lorduiips'  permission  I  will  refer  to  what  follows  in  the  same  clause.    My  oonten- 

*Se6  e  Fotert,  page  400. 
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tion  is  this,  that  if  you  coDstme  the  menning  of  ihe  word  ''equip "  In.  the  limited  nuuiDer 
which  my  learned  fiiend  contends  for^  viz.,  as  having  per  se  peculiar  Tcferenoe  to  the 
prohihited  act  independently  of  intention  yon  land  yoniself  in  vei^  great  difficulty ;  if 
yon  do  not  consider  intention,  in  fact  you  repeal  the  act.  If  you  apply  this  rule  to  a 
transport  or  store-ship,  it  would  he  almost  impossible,  or  it  would  be  very  difficult,  at 
all  events,  to  suggest  any  peculiar  equipment  applicable  only  to  a  transport  or  a  store- 
ship,  and  not  to  any  other  vesseL 

Mr.  Baaon  Bbabiwell.  I  do  not  understand  that  anybody  says  that  the  thing  would 
not  be  within  this  act  of  Parliament  unleas  it  were  exclusively  calculated  for  auoh  an 
object;  for  instance,  if  yon  were  to  put  a  great  quantity  of  watev  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  if  vou  had  a  great  number  of  hammockB  there,  which,  for  anything  I  know,  might 
make  the  ship  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  a  mere  passenger  ship,  stOl,  if  the  intent 
with  which  it  was  done  was  that  the  ship  should  be  used  as  a  transport,  it  would  be 
within  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  party  doiuff  it  could  not  say,  This  is  not  aa 
emiipping  exclusively  of  a  store-ship  or  transport  character. 

Mr.  SoLicrroB  Gkmxbal.  I  say  the  test,  and  the  only  test,  is  the  intention;  that  is 
my  argument. 

Mr.  ^ARON  Bbahweix.  What  they  say  in  answer  to  that  is,  that  it  must  be  an 
intention  and  something  calculated  to  carry  that  intention  into  execution. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  my  lord.  Just  so ;  there  I  Join  issue. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  do  not  think  anybody  says  that  it  must  be  sometiiing  which 
can  carry  that  intention  only  into  execution. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  took  down  what  my  learned  Mend  Sir  Hugh  Cainis  said 
he  deduced  as  propositions  fix>m  the  summing  up ;  and  I  understood  hun  to  sa^  tiiat 
one  of  the  propositions  was  this,  that  although  the  vessel  need  not  be  armed,  still  the 
equipment  must  be  of  a  warlike  character. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  equipment  of  a  transport  so  as  to  make  it  available  in  a 
warlike  expedition  for  the  purposes  of  a  transport  is  of  a.warlike  character.  I  am 
merely  giving  you  what  I  suppose  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  meant,  namely,  that  when  yon 
equip  and  fit  out  a  transport  as  a  transport^  to  be  used  as  a  transport  in  a  waxlike 
expedition,  you  do  fit  it  out  in  a  warlike  character. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  I  do  not  know  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
meant  to  say  that  the  equipment  of  a  transport  must  be  of  a  warlike  character,  but  he 
meant  to  say  that  the  equipment  4^  a  vessel  to  cruise  must  be  of  a  warlike  character, 
that  is  their  contention ;  and  I  say  that  it  is  not  so ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  so  in  one 
sense  although  it  is  in  another.  If  by  warlike  character  you  inean  the  character  pat 
upon  it  by  the  intention,  I  afflree.  And  then,  in  this  case  there  was  manifeeldy  that 
character  beyond  all  doubts  But  if  by  warlike  character  you  mean  something  which, 
independently  of  a  proof  of  intention,  is  of  a  warlike  character,  then  I  differ;  and  tfaftt 
really  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Baron  Braicwbix.  That  is  the  question* 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Tes,  my  lord.  By  a  '^  warlike  character"  my  learned  friend 
means  something  which,  independently  of  the  intention,  would  appear  to  be  applicable 
to  war,  and  if  not  exclusively  applicable  to  war,  at  all  events  more  i^plicable  to  war 
than  to  other  purposes^  unless  he  means  nothing.  I  do  not  see  what  else  he  can  mean 
than  that,  without  acceding  to  my  proposition.  I  say  that  if  there  was  any  equipment 
whatever,  and  you  show  t&t  it  was  intended  for  warlike  punK»es,  that  will  do.  My 
learned  friend  says,  no,  it  must  be  an  equipment,  which  would  be  a  proof  of  an  inten- 
tion for  war  to  constitute  a  warlike  character.  There  I  di£fer,  and  I  am  endeavoring 
to  iUnstrate  the  construction  of  the  statute  by  applying  this  doctrine  to  transports  or 
store-ships.  With  respect  to  transports  and  store-ships,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to 
contend  that  the  equipment  must  be  of  a  character  peculiarly  suitable  to  transports  or 
store-ships.  I  saj,  that  an  ^'equipment,"  ondpiHa  umu,  ia  explained  by  intent*  You 
find  a  ship  fitted  up  to  carry  a  vast  numlMHr  of  people,  that  might  either  be  for  emigrants 
or  fi>r  troops.  Surely,  if  yon  show  that  the  intention  was  to  carry  troops,  that  would 
at  once  determine  the  nature  of  the  equipment,  and  make  it  an  equipment  as  a  troop 
ship.  I  apprehend  that  to  hold  anything  else  would  be  in  effect  to  repeal  this  part 
of  the  statute. 

So,  again,  with  respect  to  a  store-ship,  the  kind  of  equipment  which  would  enable  a 
ship  to  carry  government  stores  would  enable  her  to  carry  other  stores.  The  eoiiip> 
ment  must  necessarily  be  andpiHs  uem.  The  character  of  the  equipment  is  proved  by 
the  intent.  Suppose  you  prove  that  certain  fittings  in  a  hcdd  are  made  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  carry  government  stores,  yet  they  might  carry  ^yb  hundred  things  besides ; 
if  you  prove  that  they  are  intended  to  carry  government  stores,  that  is  an  equipment 
as  a  store-ship.  Any  other  construction  would  render  it  impossible  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  intended  for  a  transport  or  a  store-ship.  I  take  it  that  any  merchantman  might 
be  takei^  and  with  very  few  adaptations  indeed  made  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  store- 
ship.  If  yon.could  not  explain  those  adaptations  by  the  intention,  you  never  would 
be  able  to  show  any  equipment  at  all  applicable  to  a  transport  or  store^hip.  Then, 
my  lords,  I  contend  that  to  maintain  that  equipments  are  not  explainable  by  evidence 
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of  the  eqnipper's  intent,  bnt  mnst,  on  the  &oe  of  them,  be  adapted  for  any  porticnlar 

Sntpoee,  is  contrary  to  uie  true  conBtrnction  of  this  statute,  and  would,  at  ail  events, 
efioat  the  intention  of  the  provision  with  respect  to  transports  or  store-ships. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  next  come  to  the  second  object  with  which  it  is  jforbidden  to  eqnip 
a  vessel,  namely,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  government,  to  cmise  and 
oonmiit  hostili^es ;  and  I  say,  there  yon  mnst  not  require  any  distinctive  equipments 
or  preparations  pecnliarly  adapted  on  the  face  of  them,  and  necessarily  so,  to  cruise 
or  commit  hostiufcies,  bnt  that  any  ecjuipment  must  be  judsed  by  the  inteSation.  In 
the  first  place  take  the  word ''  equipping?'  Equipping  would,  I  suppose,  include  man- 
ning, as  mj  learned  friend  the  attorney  fl;eneral  has  suggested.  You  find  a  crew  hired ; 
that  is  in  itself  doubtful;  they  may  be  nired  to  take  care  of  the  ship,  or  to  take  care 
of  the  cargo,  or  to  fight.  Supx>osing  yon  ^rove  that  they  were  intended  to  fight  j  I  say 
then,  that  Deoomes  an  equipment  in  violation  of  this  act,  although  there  is  nothmg  on 
the  fiice  of  their  engagement  to  show  whether  they  were  intended  to  fight  or  not. 
Bnt  the  intention,  as  is  said  in  the  case  of  Qnincy,  determines  the  character  of  the  act. 
I  do  not  see  what  other  test  you  can  have  bnt  the  intention. 

My  lords,  I  might  put  a  number  other  cases.  Take  the  case  of  a  merchant  vessel 
that  is  lengthened,  and  has  new  boilers  put  in  her  in  order  to  sive  her  greater  speed, 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  other  vesseki,  she  not  beingr  useful  K>r  that  purpose  before. 
K  you  showed  that  she  was  lengthened  and  additions  boilers  put  in  her,  and  so  on, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  capture  other  vessels,  and  if  that  was  stated  by  the 
equipper,  I  should  say  that  that  was  an  equipping  with  the  intention  that  she  should 
be  employed  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  tdthough  it  would  be  andpiUa  wus^ 
unquestionably.  If  I  might  again  borrow  my  lord's  iflustration,  take  the  case  of  a 
burglar.  Suppose  he  goes  and  gets  a  pair  of  list  shoes  and  a  chisel,  and  puts  them  in 
his  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  burfl^ary ;  I  say  he  is  burglariously  equipped, 
although  the  articles  may  be  oneipUiB  tuu9.  The  list  shoes  anybody  who  has  naa  the 
gout  ImowB  are  exceedingly  useful  things  to  wear:  or  they  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
preventtnff  an  invalid  from  heaiing  your  steps;  but  if  they  are  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  man  to  break  into  the  house,  the  purpose  changes  the  character  of  them, 
and  they  are  burglarious  equipments. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  a  case  against  yon  there. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Qenbral.  I  am  supposing  the  shoes  to  be  forfeited. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwbll.  There  was  a  case  (I  do  not  ^ow  whether  it  is  worth  while 
referring  to  it)  in  the  court  of  criminal  appeal,  whore  upon  an  indictment  under  the 
statute  24  and  35  Victoria,  chapter  97,  which  renders  it  a  misdemeanor  to  be  found  at 
niffht  armed  with  intent  to  hreaik  or  force  into  any  house  or  building,  and  commit  a 
fefony  therein,  '4t  was  held  to  be  necessary  that  a  person  should  be  proved  to  have 
had  an  intent  of  breaking  into  or  entering  some  particular  building;''  the  proof  of  a 
general  intent  to  enter  jiouses  was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  SoucTTOR  Obkbral.  I  was  assuming  the  proof  of  an  intent  to  break  into  a 
particular  house ;  it  would  not  make  the  leaat  diiferenoe  to  m^  argument;  I  will  assume 
the  man  to  get  those  equipments,  as  I  will  call  them,  wmch  are  aneipiHs  umu,'  and 
pexfoctiy  lawtnl  to  an  honest  man,  with  the  intention  of  breaking  into  a  house ;  I  should 
say  that  the  character  of  the  equipments  is  determined  by  the  act,  and  they  would  be, 
to  use  the  phrase  I  employed  before,  burglarious  equipments.  I  do  not  see  what  other 
rule  of  construction  is  really  applicable  or  leads  to  any  clear  or  definite  solution  of  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

My  lords,  I  may.  remind  yon  that  we  desire  no  more  than  to  take  the  words  of  the 
act;  but  my  learned  friends  desire  to  interpolate  words.  My  learned  friend  said  that 
i^e  equipments,  ^bc,  must  be  as  a  ship  of  war;  that  was  several  times  said  by  my 
learned  iriend.  There  are  no  such  words  in  the  act;  the  words  are,  '^ equip,  furnish, 
fit  out,  or  armj"  if  that  stood  alone,  any  equipment  enabling  a  vessel  to  sail  would  be 
of  course  prohibited. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  are  other  words.  If  I  recollect  rightly  the  argument  of 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  it  was  this:  she  must  be  ''fitted. out"  and  so  on,  in  order  that  she 
might  cmise  and  commit  hostilities. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  Qenbral.  Just  so,  my  lord,  in  order  that  she  may  be  employed 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Sir  Hugh  Caims's  argument  was  this :  If  she  is  not  fitted  out  so 
as  to  be  by  possibility  able  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  she  is  not  fitted  out  within 
ti^  intention  of  the  act ;  that  is  his  argument. 

Mr.  Souonoa  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then,  do  not  you  see  that  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  introdnoee  no  word 
into  the  act  of  Parliament  at  alif  What  he  says  is  this:  You  cannot  either  fit  out, 
furnish,  or  equip  a  vessel  that  it  may  cmise  and  commit  hostilitieB  unless  it  is  in  a 
condition  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  know  he  says  that,  my  lord ;  you  see  how  for  that  would 
take  him. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Do  not  suppt)se  that  I  am  adopting  his  view  at  all.  I  am 
pointing  out  that  Sir  Hugh  Caims  did  not  introfluce  any  words  into  the  act  of  Parlia- 
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ment.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think^  to  sappoee  that  the  argument  of  Sir  Hofiph  Cainu 
recroires  the  introdncti9n  of  any  words ;  he  says,  If  the  vessel  is  to  be  fitted  ont,  tai- 
nisned,  or  equipped,  in  order  that  it  may  omise  or  commit  hostilities,  it  must  be  fitted 
out  in  a  manner  to  do  so ;  otherwise  the  thing  is  not  done  which  the  act  requires. 
That  is  his  argument. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  My  observation  referred  to  what  was  said  by  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  I  took  down  his  words,  that  she  must  be  equipped  ^^as  a 
man-of-war ; "  I  was  only  dealing  with  that  at  this  moment.  I  have  already  said,  that 
in  order  to  contend  that  she  must  be  in  a  condition  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  he 
must  contend  that  she  must  be  armed.    I  have  before  dealt  with  that  argument. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  difficulty  which  strikes 
me.  Suppose  this  information  had  not  in  terms  proceeded  against  any  person  of  those 
whom  I  have  called  the  subordinate  actors,' but  had  gone  only  againat  those  who  were 
the  principal  actors ;  and  suppose  that,  instead  of  charging  that  there  was  an  equipment 
here  with  intent  that  the  vessel  should  be  employed  in  cruising  and  committing  nostil* 
ities,  it  had  taken  one  of  the  other  classes,  and  charged  it  to  be  an  equipment  with 
intent  that  the  ship  should  be  employed  as  a  transport  or  store-ahip,  and  had  alleged, 
not  that  anybody  assisted  or  endeavored  to  do  that,  but  had  alleged  the  act  itself,  the 
equipping  of  the  ship  aa  a  transport  ship,  or  the  equipping  of  it  aa  a  store-ship;  what 
I  understand  Mr.  Mellish's  argument  to  be  is  this :  If  yon  nad  merely  alleged  in  your 
information,  you  have  equipped  the  ahip  as  a  store-ship,  t«hat  would  not  do ;  yon  must 
go  on  to  add  something  further,  namely,  that  it  was  the  intention  that  the  vessel  bo 
equipped  as  a  store-ship  should  be  employed  in  a  particular  service,  and  all  those  alle- 
gations must  be  introduced  into  the  information  or  indictment.  Before  you  get  to  any 
evidence  as  to  intent,  pr  to  see  what  the  effect  of  the  evidence  as  to  intent  may  be,  you 
must  first  establish,  by  proceeding  ajninst  the  principal  actors,  that  there  was  an  equifK 
ping  of  the  ship  aa  a  store-ship.  His  ar^ment,  as  I  understand  it,  comes  to  this: 
dismissing  for  a  moment  all  question  of  mtent,  you  must  see  in  the  ship  itself  some 
equipment  or  partial  equipment  of  the  ship  in  the  character  of  a  transport  or  a  store- 
ship,  and  then  you  will  have  to  go  further  Into  the  inquiry  aa  to  intent. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  difficulty. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Your  argument  is  that  an  equipment  may  be  for  one  or  the 
other  purpose,  but  that  the  intent  gives  such  a  character  to  the  equipment  that  it  is 
then  made  to  be  an  equipment  for  a  transport  ^p  and  in  order  to  be  ao  employed. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  n^y  lord,  the  intent  is  that  she  shall  be  ao  employed; 
and  I  say  when  you  see  certain  equipments  (I  am  now  dealing  with  the  ease  ox  trana- 
porta  or  store-smps)  which  might  do  for  a  transport  or  store^hip,  or  which  might  do 
for  an  emigrant  ship  or  a  merchant  vessel,  vou  determine  the  character  of  the  equip- 
ment by  the  intention,  and  if  she  is  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreipi 
government  as  a  transpoiH;  or  store-ship  by  one  belligerent  against  another,  thafreqmp- 
ment  is  enough.  My  learned  friend  again  and  again  used  the  expression  **Qfitk  transport," 
or  '<  (u  a  store-ship,''  or  "  (m  a  ship  of  war,"  as  if  those  expressions  were  in  the  act 
Those  expressions  are  not  in  the  act;  there  are  no  such  expressions  in  the  act.  I  am 
only  dealing  with  the  observations  of  my  learned  friend  so  far  as  they  relate  to  those 
expressions. 

Mr.  Baron  Channeix.  Just  so.  You  are  right.  It  is  not  to  equip  a  ship  a»  a  trans- 
port ;  it  la  to  equip  a  ship  to  be  employed  at  a  store-ship  or  transport.  I  Just  gave  you 
what  had  occurred  to  my  mind  (do  not  suppose  I  am  intimatine  any  opinion)  with 
regard  to  the  information.  I  understand  it  to  contain  three  proposinons :  first,  to  equip ; 
secondly,  subject  to  your  last  observation,  to  equip  a  ship  as  a  transport  or  store-ship ; 
thirdly,  with  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  in  a  particular  way.  Then  Mr.  Melliah 
contends  that  the  second  proposition  is  not  made  out  if  you  s1k>w  some  eouipment 
applicable  to  any  ship,  but  not  exdnsively  to  a  transport  or  store-ship.  When  the 
government  take  up  merchant  ships  to  transport  troops  or  convicts  there  are  a  number 
of  temporary  rooms  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men.  Yon  may  at  once 
say,  I  see  that  that  ship  is  fitted  up  .to  carry  convicts  or  troops,  because  she  is  not  fitted 
up  as  a  vessel  of  war  nor  as  a  merchant  vessel;  she  has  only  stowagiQ  room  enough  to 
carry  provisions.  Upon  such  facts  he  would  say,  I  should  contend  that  she  is  fitted  up 
as  a  transport  ship  or  as  a  ship  to  carry  stores;  'that  is  what  he  say& 

Mr.  SouciTOR  General.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ^fflculty 
about  it,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  your  lordships.  If  I  mav  express  it  in  theae 
words,  I  think  I  shall  meet  your  lordships'  meaning,  and  that  of  my  learned  ftienda. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  equipments  on  the  race  of  them  purporting  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  a  transport,  or  a  store-ship ;  it  appears  to  me  that  it  might  be  extremely 
difficult  to  say  what  equipments  on  the  tsyce  of  them  would  bear  such  a  character. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Suppose  there  is  no  war  going  on  at  all,  so  tha^  there  oonld 
be  no  hostile  cruising,  or  any  employment  of  the  snip  as  a  transport^  or  for  aggressive 
purposes,  would  you  then  say  that  that  ship  was  fitted  out  as  a  transport  or  stor^-ship  f 
That  is  the  difficulty. 
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Mr.  Bakon  Piqott.  Mr.  Mellisli  gave  an  iUiutrationy  that  yon  must  find  harpoonB 
on  board  a  whaler;  that  is  a  very  good  illustration. 

Mr.  Solictor  General.  Yes,  my  lord ;  or  it  might  be  said,  if  yon  find  pontoons  on 
board  a  store-ship,  that  Tvonld  show  that  the  stores  were  intended  for  an  army :  that 
would  be  a  very  decided  case,  but  there  would  be  possibly  verr  few  such  cases.  More- 
over the  harpoons,  in  the  case  of  the  whaler,  would  be,  I  should  think,  hardly  flttines ; 
they  would  be  in  the  nature  of  arms  for  a  partlcnlar  purpose  taken  in  the  ship,  and  if 
there  were  fittings  particularly  adapted  for  the  stowi^e  of  harpoons,  it  would  be  an 
equipment  of  a  custmctiYe  ohiyraoter.  But  I  do  not  think  you  could  expect  that  often. 
The  same  adaptations  that  would  do  to  carry  troops,  infantiy  we  will  say,  would  do 
for  emigrants.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  tne  other.  I 
ventured  to  put  a  case  to  your  lordships.  Suppose  equipments,  as  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  intended  for  emigrants  or  troops,  of  which  possibly 
the  distinctive  charaotor  could  not  be  deteimined  tiU  the  troops  came  on  board,  would 
you  wait  till  the  troops  were  on  board;  would  not  you  seize  the  ship  supposing  the 
equipper  were  to  say,  I  ^ean  those  equipments  for  troops?  I  take  the  case  of  what 
happened  here,  or  nearly  the  same.  ''I  mean  those  for  troops,"  says  the  equipper. 
Would  not  that  be  an  equipment  for  troops  f  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be  the  Best 
possible  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  equipment,  and  that  the  character  j>er  9e  must 
generally  be  extremely  doubtfuL 

Now,  my  lords,  passing  from  a  transport  to  a  store-ship,  what  would  you  expect  to 
findf  She  might  carry  any  sort  of  stores,  not  necessarily  shot  or  shells,  but  boots  and 
clothing,  or  anything  else ;  the  same  fittings  that  would  do  for  boots  and  clothing  would 
do  for  lumost  any  kmds  of  merchandise.  Are  you  to  wait  tiU  the  boots  and  clothing 
are  put  on  board  to  determine  the  character  of  the  equipment  t  No.  Your  object  is 
prevention.  Supposing  the  equipper  said,  '<  I  intend  these  fittings  for  boots  and  trows- 
ers  for  troops,"  I  imagine  that  that  intention  would  determine  the  character  of  the 
equipment.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  much  plainer  construction,  and  a  much  easier 
and  simpler  construction,  than  to  say  there  must  be  something  in  (he  equipments,  on 
the  fjEMse  of  them,  indicating  that  they  are  meant  for  a  particuutr  purpose.  That  I  sav 
is  not  in  the  words  of  the  act,  the  words  of  the  act  are  not "  a«  a  transport  or  store-ship," 
Ac,  but  **  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  or 
state,"  for  a  certain  purpose.  Then  if  you  have  the  two— I  am  now  dealing  with  the 
literal  words  of  the  act — if  you  have  the  equipping,  and  if  you  have  also  the  intention, 
that  the  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince,  you  have  the  two 
things  mentioned  in  the  act  concurring;  you  do  not  want  more.  So  that,  aa  I  venture 
to  put  it,  my  learned  Mend's  interpretanon  does  virtually  require  %n  addition  to  the 
words  of  the  act. 

Upon  the  subject  of  equipping,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  equipping  is  neoessartly  omifined  to  wjiat  is  additional  to  struoture,  but  I  should 
contend  With  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  that  it  is  apnlicable  to  mere  struo- 
ture. I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  he  said  upon  the  subject,  tnat  supposing  always 
you  prove  a  design  and  intention  that  the  vessial  shall  be  employed  to  cmise  and  oom> 
mit  hostilities,  and  that  she  shall  be  eqnipi>ed,  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  that 
design,  even  in  building  the  vessel  by  contract,  adaptcMl  to  that  equipment,  and  in 
fiurwerance  of  that  design,  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

If  the  intention  is  to  stop  at  building,  it  may  be  that  building  would  not  be  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  but  if  the  intention  is  to  fit  out,  (I  am  using  that  as  the  most 
comprehensive  word,)  then  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  the  intention  would  be  a 
fitting  out.  And  without  recurring  to  the  illustrations  I  have  before  put,  I  venture  to 
think  that,  with  tc^^ard  to  transport  or  store  ships,  the  making  the  decks  wider  in  order 
to  carry  horses,  although  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  struetnie  of  the  vesseL  would  still 
be  an  equipment  of  the  ship  as  a  transport  or  storenship.  If  you  wish  the  vessel  to 
make  a  capture,  and  you  alter  tiie  shai>e  of  her  prow,  and  make  her  longer,  and  add  a 
screw  propeller,  those  are  stmctural  eciuipments  per  ae,  ancipMs  %8us,  but  the^  are  for 
the  purpose  of  her  cruising  and  committing  hostilities,  and  they  are  therefore  equipments 
within  the  act.  That  is  the  interpretation  I  venture  to  put  upon  the  act,  and  I  submit 
that  there  may  be  equipments  by  construction  as  well  as  equipments  by  the  addition 
of  hammock  nettings  mkI  a  variety  of  articles  of  that  sort.  Indei^,  in  this  case  there 
were  unquestioned  equipments,  I  take  it,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
ship  was  intended  to  be  so  far  equipped  as  to  take  the  sea.  No  human  being  can  doubt 
that:  but  she  probably  was  not  intended  to  have  her  arms  put  on  board  her;  that,  I 
thinjc,  is  a  fair  supposition.  If  «ny  of  those  equipments  were  cmeipUU  unw,  that  would 
be  explainable  by  the  intention.  And  I  submit  that  the  true  construction  of  the  act  is 
to  explain  the  nature  of  equiinnents  which  are  ambiguous  by  the  intention  of  the 
equipper. 

My  lords,  I  will  only  observe  fiirther  upon  this,  that  two  or  three  cases  in  the  United 
States  decided  upon  the  construction  of  their  slave  trade  acts  quite  bear  out  this  view. 
My  learned  friend,  the  attorney  general,  referred  to  one  of  those  cases  yesterday.  Thtft 
was  the  case  of  the  United  States  agi^stOooding.    I  will  refer  to  that  again.    I  have 
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no  doubt  that  is  in  your  lordships'  reoollection.  That  was  a  case  of  an  indietanent,  and 
the  indictment  there  was  against  Gooding  for  ''fitting  ont;"  that  was  the  word  used. 
I  know  that  there  are  other  words  in  the  act.  There  are  the  words  " build"  and  ''pre- 
pare,''  but  ''fitting  out"  was  the  charge.  Gooding  fitted  out,  although  he  used  no 
equipments  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  slave  trade. 

The  same  doctrine  was  held  in  the  Plattsbura  case^  in  the  tenth  Tolnme  of  Wheaton's 
BeportSy  page  133.    I  am  now  about  to  quote  £om  the  Judgment. 

Mr.  Baron  Chanmbix.  Does  that  give  the  words  of  the  aotf 

Mr.  SoucnoR  Gbmbral.  The  words  of  the  act  are,  as  I  recollect  them,  ''build,  equip, 
fit  out,  or  otherwise  prepare." 

Mr.  Baron  Channbll.  Prepare  for  whatf 

Mr.  SoLicnx>R  Gkneral.  For  the  slave  trade ;  but  I  will  give  your  lordship  the  words 
of  the  act ;  they  were  read  yesterday  by  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Baron  Channku..  When  the  learned  attorney  general  cited  the  case  yesterday, 
I  had  not  the  distinction  in  my  mind  so  cleariy  as  I  have  now,  tibat  it  is  not  to  equip  a 
ship  as  a  store  ship,  but  to  equip  a  ship  to  be  "used  or  employed." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lords,  I  find  in  the  ^rint  of  what  I  said  to  your  lord- 
ships yesterday  that  the  words  of  the  aot  are  stated  irom  the  act.  This  is  the  passage : 
"  Tke  act  contains  large  words.  It  *■  prohibited,  under  penalties,  any  citizen  or  citixens 
of  the  United  States^  or  any  other  person  or  persons,'  from  doing  these  things :  no  such 
person  'shall  for  himself,  themselves,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  eitiier 
as  master,  factor,  or  owner,  build,  fit,'"  I  said  that  the  word  "out"  had  slipped  oat 
there,  for  it  is  found  in  the  subseouent  words  in  all  the  clauses,  thersfbre  I  read  it  as  if 
it  were  there,  "  fit  out,  equip,  loaa,  or  otherwise  prepare  any  ship  or  vessel  in  any  port 
or  place  witmn  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  nor  cause  any  such  ship  or  vessel 
to  sail  from  any  port  or  place  whatsoever,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color  from  any  foreign  kingdom, 
place,  or  country,  to  be  transported  to  any  port  or  place  whatsoever,  to  be  held,  sold, 
or  otherwise  dispos^  of  as  slaves,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor." 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  "  For  the  purpose,"  in  that  act,  appears  to  be  substituted 
for  "in  order  that,"  in  this.  I  apprehend  the  meaning  will  m  very  much  the  same. 
The  case  my  learned  friend  yesteraay  referred  to,  as  your  lordships  are  aware,  turned 

rn  the  meaning  oi  "fit  out/'  and  that  was  an  indictment.  This  was  a  question  of 
forfeiture  of  a  vessel,  and  what  is  said  in  that  Judgment  is  this.  I  may  remark 
that  there  was  proof  here  of  a  barrel  of  handcuffs  beyond  doubt ;  but  they  sav,  "Aasmn- 
ing  the  equipments  were  all  innocent  in  their  own  nature,  that  would  not  help  the  case, 
if  there  were  positive  proof  of  a  guilty  intention.  The  law  does  not  proceed  upon  the 
notion  that  provisions  or  equipments  which  are  adapted  to  ordinary  voyages  are  not 
within  the  forbidding  clause,  if  they  are  intended  for  tne  slave  trade,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  complete  equipments  for  this  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  if  any  pre- 
parations are  made  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  this  court  in 
the  oases  formerly  adjudged,  and  wmch  were  cited  at  the  bar." 

Now,  mjr  lords,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  that  is  the  obvious  and  rational  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  construction  of  criminal  statutes.  The  main 
thing  to  ascertain  is  the  mew  rea,  and  then  the  fBuct»  are  Judged  by  the  light  thrown 
upon  them,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  hardship  upon  anybcidy  u  what  he  does  is  viewed 
by  the  light  of  his  intention.  You  must  be  always  liable  to  error  in  determininff  what 
equipments  are  or  are  not  upon  the  face  of  them  fitted  for  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or 
for  a  ship  of  war.  You  may  iiave  difference  of  opinion  and  conflicting  testimony,  but 
if  you  once  arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  man  making  them  intended  them  for  the  one  or 
the  other  |>urpose,  it  appears  to  me  t^at  you  have  the  most  complete  evidence  and  the 
most  satisflMtory  ez)»lanation  of  what  the  equipments  are ;  and  tnis  construction  meets 
what  was  intended  to  be  provided  against  by  the  legislature.  In  fact,  with  respect  to 
transports  or  store-ships,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  hold  that  the  equipments  must,  upon 
the  face  of  them,  reveal  their  intention,  would  almost  be  to  repeal  the  act — ^you  could 
not  do  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  a  little  contrarv  to  the  general  spirit  of  our  criminal  law 
to  suppose  that  the  most  guilty  intention  will  render  an  act  a  crime  which  is  otherwise 
innocent.  'For  instance,  u  you  administ<er  something  which  is  not  calculated  to  kill, 
however  strongly  you  may  believe  it  will  have  that  Infiuenoe  in  consequence  of  some 
magical  ceremony  which  it  has  under^ne,  that  is  not  a  crime.  It  is  not  even  a  misde- 
meanor to  administer,  for  instance,  pills  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
moon  at  Candlemas,  or  gone  througn  any  otiier  absurd  ceremony  for  the  purpose  of 
producdng  what  the  part^  who  administers  them  believes  to  be  a  poisonous  efieot.  The 
administering  of  those  pills  would  not  even  be  a  misdemeanor  of  anv  kind. 

"Mr,  Solicitor  General.  In  those  oases  the  thincs  could  not  produce  the  effect,  but 
here  is  a  ship  calculated  to  carry  out  the  object,  altnongh  it  may  be  fitted  also  for  other 
things. 

Lord  Chdbf  Baron.  You  see,  I  am  merely  calling  your  attention  to  that  portion  of 
our  criminal  law,  which  certainly  lays  down  this,  uiat  the  most  guilty  intention  will 
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not  render  an  innocent  act  a  crimed  It  may  be  very  wicked,  bnt  it  is  not  a  crime.  It 
may  be  said,  yon  know,  that  a  man  who  administerB  aometnine  which  he  thinks  will 
kill,  is  as  much  gnilty  of  an  intention  to  murder  as  a  man  who  amninisters  pmssic  acid, 
or  arsenic,  or  aconite. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  suppose  yon  wonld  contend  that  supposing  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment had  made  it  criminal  for  auy  person  to  administer  to  auv  other  person  anything 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  then  if  a  man  gave  the  harmless  pills  that  would  be 
within  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  argument  on  the  other  side  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  the  argument  wonld  be  there,  if  it  were  sai^^  how  could  this  be  done  with 
the  intent,  when  it  could  by  no  possibility  bring  about  the  result. 

Mr.  Attornky  General.  If  a  man  keeps  house  with  the  intent  of  defhtnding  his 
creditors,  although  keeping  house  is  quite  innooent  in  itself,  yet  the  intent  and  the  act 
together  are  made  a  crime  by  the  law. 

Mr.  SoucTTOR  General.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  the  case  that  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell 
pot,  of  a  man  being  iu  the  neighborhood  of  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and 
so  on;  then  the  act  is  made  guilty  by  the  intention;  the  act  itself  is  innocent,  but  the 
intention  makes  it  guilty. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  the  act  is  of  a  donbtAil  character;  the  keeping  house 
with  the  intent  of  defhidding  one's  creditors  is  not  innocent ;  it  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy; you  must  take  it  altogether;  but  we  haye  long  affo  come  to  consider  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  not  a  crime,  and  bankruptcy  itself  only  a  misfortune. 
*  Mr.  SkHJcrroR  General.  Certainly,  my  lord ;  but  I  was  taking  the  case  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell  suggested,  of  a  man  watching  outside  a  house  with  the  intent  to  steal ;  then 
an  otherwise  innocent  act  becomes  Kuilty  by  the  intention,  and  you  look  at  the  inten- 
tion to  interpret  the  act.  So  here  the  act  says  you  shall  not  do  two  things;  you  shall 
not  equip,  and  you  shall  not  equip  with  such  an  intention.  So  that  if  you  show  the 
equipment  and  show  the  intention,  yon  show  the  two  things  which  the  act  requires, 
and  that  is  the  simple  construction  which  we  put  upon  the  act.  And  if  yon  import 
into  the  act  that  the  equipment  must  be  upon  the  face  of  it  such  as  would  necessarily 
indicate  the  intention,  you  add  proTisions  to  the  act  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

Now,  my  lords,  having  said  so  much  with  respect  to  the  ccmstruction  of  the  act,  I 
hope  I  have  at  least  succeeded  in  making  my  view  intelligible  to  your  lordships, 
namely,  that  any  equipment  with  the  prohiDited  intention  is  enough.  I  now  come  to 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  I  think  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
that  before  I  proceed  to  the  summing  up.  Ton  have  had  the  evidence  very  minutely 
brought  before  you  by  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
but  I  will  state  generally  now  what  it  was.  I  am  ready  to  deal  with  either  question, 
the  summing  up  or  the  evidence,  whichever  might  be  convenient,  first.  I  propose  to 
saj  a  word  about  the  verdict  being  against  the  evidence  before  I  proceed  to  the  sum- 
ming up.  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  any  other  course  if  the  court  thinks  it  conve-- 
nient. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Pray  pursue  your  own  course. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  What  appeared  to  me  was,  that  as  to  the  substance  of  my 
lord's  summing  up,  we  cannot  possibly  have  a  better  authority  than  himself;  and  that 
the  purport  of  his  summing  up  was  that  the  equipment  did  not  come  within  the  olasSi 
of  acts  contemplated  by  the  statute.  He  said  that  the  act  must  be — I  do  not  say  an 
arming ;  on  the  contrary,  he  said  it  need  not  be  an  arming,  but  of  a  warlike  cha^acte^<— 
something  calculated  to  enable  the  ship  to  commit  hostilities.  I  think  that  is  so. 
That  is  the  direction  you  find  fault  with,  you  know. 

Mr.  SouCTTOR  General.  Yes^  my  lora ;  I  was  going  to  say  a  few  more  words  about 
the  dii^ion.  I  was  going  to  contend  that  the  effect  of  some  parts  of  the  direction 
might  be,  though  not  open  to  direct  exception,  calculated  to  confuse  the  Jury,.and.  that 
the  court  might  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  new  trial,  even  if  there  was  not  an  abso^ 
lute  misdirection.  I  was  going  to  say  a  word  upon  that  after  touching  upon  the  evi-- 
deuce. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  might  be  considered  rather  hard  upon  the  deftndants^ 
and  the  rather  as  the  attorney  general,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  certainly  did  not  put 
forward  any  distinct  proposition  of  law  at  the  trial;  and,  therefore,  if  the  complaint  of 
want  of  proper  direction  and  of  full  explanation  arises  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  itself.. 
I  think  it  would  be  rather  too  muoh  to  say  that  the  defendants  aie  to  be  pot  in  peiiii 
a  seoond  time  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  With  great  reepeot,  my  lord,  I  cannot  accede  to  your  lord* 
ship's  statement  that  no  pr(^[io6iii0D  of  law  was  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  late 
learned  attorney  general. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  supposed  you  had  not  fbrgotten  what  I  said  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  I  thought  it  rieht  to  refer  to  it  and  say  so,  because  I  have  again  looked  over  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  and  1  can  find  no  instance  of  aay  distinct  and 
clear  profHwition  oi  law  beyond  this,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case  the 
Crown  ift  entitled  to  the  verdict,  and  that  the  jury  ought  to  find  that  the  vessel  is  for- 
feited. 
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Mr.  SouciroB  Genbbal.  I  thinki  my  lord,  I  can  refer  to  one  or  two  profMMitione  of 
law  verv  clearly  stated  by  the  late  learned  attorney  generaL  I  begin  with  one  in 
paeem* 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Is  that  in  the  large  edition? 

Mr.  SoucnoR  General.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  the  very  last  page  of  everything  the  attorney  general 
said. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  That  is  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  ahonld  have  expected  that  if  it  was  meant  to  assist  the  Judgo 
and  the  jury,  it  would  have  been  the  earliest  thing,  not  the  last. 

Mr.  Baron  Brahwbll.  What  is  the  proposition  laid  down  there  f 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  It  is  this,  my  lords:  "I  ask  yon  to  give  yonr  oondnsion  in 
this  case  on  the  evidence:  and  I  will  s&te  at  once  what  I  intended  to  have  stated  a 
little  earlier,  that,  so  far,  I  agree  with  my  learned  friend  that  the  'intent'  most  be  an 
intent  of  one  or  more,  havins,  at  the  time,  the  means  and  opportunity  of  forwarding 
and  furthering  such  intent  by  acts.  I  agree  that  anything  else  called  an  inten^  or 
that  which  would  be  called  an  intent  in  the  mind  of  any  person  not  of  this  description, 
must  be  treated  properly  as  a  mere  wish,  imagination,  or  desire.  By  '  intent,'  undoubt- 
edly the  act  means  practical  intent.  But  here  you  have  various  persons  apparently 
with  the  power  of  inflnencinff  the  destination  of  this  ship."  That  appean  to  me,  my 
lord,  to  be  very  clearly  stated. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  not  what  I  complain  of;  if  'intent"  were  the  only 
word  used  in  the  act,  it  would  be  very  well  to  say  that  there  he  explains  intent.  But 
what  I  complain  of  is  that  there  is  no  distinct  proposition  of  law  which  says  this 
act  is  directed  a^painst  so  and  so ;  if^  therefore,  the  vessel  is  found  under  such  and  such 
circumstances  with  such  an  intent,  then  the  verdict  ought  to  be  for  the  Crown  and 
4igainst  the  defendant.  No  doubt  there  are  scraps  here  and  there,  such  as  that 
explaining  the  word  "intent"  here,  for  instance;  but  there  is  no  proposition  of  law 
4istinctiy  iMd  down.  I  cannot  do  better  than  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
exception ;  I  happen  now  to  have  it  before  me ;  I  had  not  got  it  on  the  former  occasion. 
These  are  the  exceptions,  and  you  will  see  from  them  the  view  which  the  late  learned 
attorney  general  took  of  my  summing  up.  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  the  expanded 
exceptions  which  were  sent  to  me  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  triaL 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  believe,  my  lord,  that  is  not  in  the  book. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Noj  I  wiU  tell  yon  what  they  were.  First,  '^  That  if  the  vessel 
was  in  course  of  building,  m  execution  of  a  contract  with  or  order  from  the  Confed- 
erate States,  or  their  agents  at  Ldverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  by  the 
Confederate  States  to  commit  hostilities  i^ainst  tne  United  States,  the  statute  was 
not  violated."  Th^re  is  no  pretense  for  sayiug  that  I  ever  laid  that  down.  I  am  sore 
"Uiat  none  of  my  learned  brothers  can  imajzine  that  I  ever  laid  that  down  in  anv  part 
of  my  summing  up.  The  second  is  this:  That,  "if  the  vessel  was  not  intended  to  be 
equipped,  frurmsbed,  or  fitted  with  a  warlike  annament  within  the  realm,  the  statute 
was  not  violated."    I  have  never  used  the  words  "  warlike  armament"  at  alL 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Not  exactly  that  expression,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  sav  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  summing  up  that  will  warrant 
that.  Then  it  says,  thirdly. "  That  it  is  immaterial  that  the  persons  engaged  in  execut- 
ing such  contract  or  order  knew  that  thev^tael  was  to  be  employed  by  the  Confederate 
States  a«»inst  the  United  States."  I  took  that  matter  for  granted;  but  I  never  said 
it  was  wnolly  immateritJ.  Lastly.  That  "in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act,  the  words 
equip,  fumisn,  fit  out,  and  arm,  all  mean  the  same  thing."  My  summing  up  does  not 
contain  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  referred  to  the  case  in  the  6th  Peters  where  I  told 
the  Jury  that  the  American  jury  found  that  the  vessel  was  fitted  out,  though  die  was 
not  armed,  and  that  I  approved  of  that,  and  left  that  as  one  of  the  matters  that  I 
Aummed  up  to  them.  And  if  this  had  been  even  hinted  at— for  at  the  trial  this  was  not 
even  hinted  at  in  the  remotest  degree;  I  have  the  original  i>aper  handed  to  me  at  the 
time  of  the  trial,  which  contains  nothing  about  that  exception,  and  that  induced  me 
to  believe  that  the  attorney  general  agreed  with  me,  that,  substantially,  the  four  words 
did  mean  the  same  thing :  I  say^  if  that  had  been  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
before  the  jury  were  dismissed^  I  should  have  said  at  once  and  instantly,  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  expressed  mv  opimon  upon  the  meaning  of  these  wordSj  as  I  think  I  was 
justified  in  domg ;  but  I  never  meant  to  lay  it  down  as  a  matter  ot  law;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  left  the  case  to  yon  in  a  manner  that  excluded  my  so  laying  it  down. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  On  the  subject  of  the  meaning  of  "  equipment,"  and  so  on, 
the  late  learned  attorney  general  directly  Joined  issue  with  your  lordship ;  and  when 
your  lordship  said  that  you  thou^^ht  that  equipping,  frmoishing,  fitting  out»  and 
arming  meant  the  same  thing,  he  said  "No,  they  did  not." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  At  what  page  is  tbatf 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  think  your  lordshipa  will  find  that,  substantially,  that 
is  so.    I  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  trial.    I  am  referring  to  the 
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notes ;  it  is  at  page  199*  of  the  lander  book.  Yon  will  see  the  learned  attorney  general 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  tne  words  ''  equipped/'  '^ftimished/' ''  fitted  out/'  and 
**  armed/'  are  used  not  coi^unotiTely  but  alternately,  as  it  is  called  here.  It  begins  at 
the  very  top  of  page  199.*  ''  The  next  contention  of  my  learned  friend  was  this,  that 
to  brinff  the  case  within  the  statute  the  vessel  described  in  the  seventh  section  must 
be  a  fhlly  armed  vessel  issuing  out  of  a  port  Now,  I  cannot,  of  course^  a^e  to  that 
argument  or  adopt  that  view  of  the  section  of  the  statute,  because  it  is  upon  the 
surface  of  the  statement  in  the  first  sentence  which  I  addressed  to  the  jury  that  this 
was  not  an  armed  vessel.  The  whole  history  of  the  matter  is  now  before  the  Jniy. 
Of  course,  there  was  never  any  idea  of  suggesting  that  the  vessel  was  armed.  I  will 
come  hereafter  to  the  arms  that  were  probably  intended  to  be  put  on  board  her  by  and 
by;  but  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  vessel  was  in  the  state  which  I  described,  built 
for  warlike  purposes,  and  for  those  only,  but  not  having  received  any  armament  on 
board.  Now,  addressing  myself  to  this  point,  I  have  no  doubt  your  lordship  has 
observed  that  those  various  words  (and  they  are  numerous)  which  are  used  in  the 
statute,  such  as  'equipped/  'furnished,'  *fittea  out/  'armed/  and  so  on,  are  used  not 
conjunctively  but  alternately."  That  is  expressly  put  to  your  lordship.  "Lord  Chief 
Bakon.  They  are  used  coivjunctively  in  the  preamble  and  di^unctively  in  the  enacting 
clauses.  The  Attornky  Generai^  Tee,  my  lord,  and  I  shall  show  your  lordship  good 
authority  that  the  true  construction,  as  I  understand  it,  whatever  may  be  the  language 
of  the  preamble,  is  di^unctive.  It  is  used  di^nnctively."  Now  there  could  not  be  a 
more  clear  statement  of  a  proposition  of  law  than  that.  I  am  dealing  with  your 
lordship's  remark  that  there  was  not  a  single  dear  proposition  of  law  stated. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  said  a  clear  proposition  of  law,  lajring  down  the  rule  which 
was  to  govern  the  case.  If  you  think  that  that  is  met  by  pointmg  out  a  few  woixis  in 
one  ad£ess,  and  some  others  in  another,  dealing  with  the  equipment  at  the  beginning 
and  the  intent  at  the  end,  and  other  things  in  the  middle,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gekkral.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  so  clear  and  complete 
an  exposition  of  the  statute  as  we  have  heard  from  the  present  attorney  general. 

Lord  Chobf  Baron.  The  late  attorney  general  did  not  say  what "  equip  "  meant,  as 
distinguished  from  ''fit  out  and  arm." 

Mr.  Baron  BRAArwEix.  The  observations  of  the  late  attorney  general  are  very  dis- 
tinct in  a  sense :  they  are  of  a  ne^^tive  character.  He  sa^s.  It  is  not  rifht  to  take  it 
like  this  and  I  do  not  agree  to  this ;  but  you  do  not  find  him  saying  anything  positive. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General.  He  hands  up  the  case  in  the  6th  Peters. 
Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  I  understand  my  lord  to  say  that  he  wanted  him  to  point  out, 
I  do  or  I  do  not  complain  of  the  building  the  whole  hull  of  the  vessel,  but  something 
more  is  done;  I  do  complain  of  the  way  in  which  the  bulwarks  are  fitted ;  I  do  com- 
plain of  the  stanchions  being  there.  That  is  what  my  lord  says  he  ought  to  have  laid 
down  fully  and  .clearly. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  think  I  have  found  a  passage,  if  your  lordship  will  look 
at  it,  at  the  top  of  page  SlO.t 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  On  pt^  S09  the  attorney  general  discusses  the  act  at  some 
length;  he  reads  the  provisions  ofthe  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  then  he  quotes  one 
or  two  cases.  He  quotes  the  United  States  against  Guinet,  9d  Dallas  Reports,  page  321, 
to  show  "That  the  converting  a  ship  from  her  original  destination  with  intent  to  com- 
mit hostilities,  or,  in  other  words,  converting  a  merchant  ship  into  a  vessel  of  war, 
must  be  deemed  an  original  outfit,  for  the  act  would  otherwise  become  nugatory  and 
inoperative.  It  is  the  conversion  from  her  peaceable  use  to  the  warlike  purpose  that 
constitutes  the  offense.  Then  it  appears  that  the  vessel  to  which  that  case  referred 
never  aotuaJlv  proceeded  on  a  oruise,  and  yet  Guinet  was  convicted.  Whereas  he 
argues:  'In  the  case  at  bar,  the  Bolivar,  having  actually  performed  her  cruise  and 
made  captures  of  vessels  and  property  of  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at 
peace,  no  room  is  left  for  doubting  the  object  of  her  outfit  in  the  port  of  Baltimore.' 
But  of  course  it  was  necessary  that  the  act  should  be  completed' within  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  And  it  was,  therefore,  held  that  under  that  portion  of  the  stat- 
ute in  which  the  w^ord  'or/  and  not  the  word '  and,'  is  used,  and  in  that  respect  exactly 
the  same  as  the  general  structure  of  our  seventh  section,  upon  the  charge  of  beinff  con- 
cerned— ^whioh  is  one  of  the  chaiges  in  this  information — ^in  the  fitting  out,  such  charge 
is  established  by  showing  the  intent^  and  a  partial  construction  on^,  and  not  a  com- 
plete construction  or  arming  of  the  vessel.  That  applies  to  one  of  the  objections  taken 
by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Hueh  Cairns,  in  this  case,  that  the  vessel  is  not  a  complete 
vessel,  and  to  his  argument,  Siat  in  order  that  it  should  be  brought  within  anv  one  of 
the  limits  of  this  section  it  ought  to  be  a  completed  vessel.  To  which,  as  I  understand 
his  argument,  there  should  be  superadded  some  equipment,  or  fitting,  or  arming,  which 
he  contended  besides  was  indispensable  to  make  the  offense  in  any  sense  a  complete 
offense.  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  now  eome  to  the  last  of  the  legal  discussions  invited 
and  raised  by  my  learned  friend,  and  upon  this  authority  I  wouM  submit  to  you,  that 
the  authority  also  agrees  with  the  reasonable  construction.    Two  points  are  established ; 
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first,  that  arming  ia  sot  necessary  in  order  to  ooxiBtitate  one  of  the  vicdations  of  the 
statute,  namely,  the  being  concerned  in,  or  probably  endeaYonng,  bat  at  all  events 
being  concerned  in  the  equipping,  famishing,  or  fitting  oat." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwixl.  That  is  a  negative. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  ^*  And  the  next,  that  it  is  not  in  any  view  of  the  section 
necessary  that  the  vessel  with  reference  to  which  the  forfeiture  is  sought  to  be  affirmed 
should,  at  the  time  of  seizure,  be  a  completed  vessel,  and  have  then  superadded  some 
armament  or  fitting  of  war." 

-  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  noticed  that  passage  before.  You  see  there  are  two  nega- 
tives stated  there,  but  nowhere  the  proposition  which  we  have  heard  from  the  learned 
attorney  general  in  the  course  of  this  argument,  which  says  that  any  equipping  will  do, 
however  innocent  in  character,  if  it  were  done  with  the  intent. 

Mi.  Solicitor  General.  The  attorney  general  proceeds  to  state  the  evidenoe,  and 
what  is  affirmative  in  his  speech  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  his  comments  upon  the 
evidence. 

[The  court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  My  lords,  upon  the  subject  to  which  your  lordship  referred, 
I  may,  perhaps,  mention  that  I  find  that  the  late  attorney  general  called  the  attention 
of  his  lordship  very  pointedly  to  the  case  of '^The  United  States  v$,  Qnincy,"  and  the 
passages  at  page  204*  of  the  report  which  I  have  here  of  the  attorney  general's  speech  ■ 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  is  the  object  of  what  yon  are  referring  to  f  Is  it  to  point 
out  some  proposition  of  law  distinctly  laid  down  f 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Beally  I  think  we  have  had  almost  enough  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General^  Yerv  well,  my  lord,  I  should  not  have  referred  to  it  if  your 
lordship  had  not  done  so.  I  did  not  propose  to  trouble  the  court  with  any  portions  of 
the  late  attorney  general's  statement ;  but,  as  your  lordship  stated  that  there  w^ere  no 
distinct  propositions  of  law  laid  down  by  him,  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  I  could 
mention  some. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  an  exceedingly  painM  matter  to  allude  to  the  late  attorney 
general  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  No  doubt  it  is,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  oondition  in  which  the  late 
attorney  general  is  now  placed,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  a  respect  for  him, 
as  a  most  honorable  and  learned,  and  particularly,  I  think,  an  independent-minded 
man,  who  would  always  endeavor  to  do  his  duty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  one  is 
cidled  upon  to  remark  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  matter  was  presei^ted  to  the  court 
and  to  tne  jury,  one  may  say  that  one  should  have  expected  an  explanation  about  the 
statute  to  come  in  the  fLrat  instance  ^m  him;  one  might  have  expected  him  to  say, 
here  is  the  law ;  it  has  never  been  put  in  force  before.  He  did  tell  the.  Jury  that ;  he 
said,  I  shall  prove  these  facts.  He  did  not  say  in  what  manner  those  facts  would  apply 
to  that  statute,  nor  did  he  give  anything  like  an  explanation  of  it  which  would  eidig^hten 
the  minds  of  the  jury  or  enlighten  the  court.  I  do  not  profess  to  say  that  I  or  any 
judge  would  at  once  pretend  to  expound  with  perfect  certainty  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
which  our  attention  was  then  for  the  fir^t  time  called,  and  which  had  slept  in  the 
statute  book  for  forty-four  years. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  And  which  has  required  five  days  for  its  perfect  elucidation. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  which  has  beei)  the  subject  now  of  five  days'  argument. 
I  say,  I  should  have  expected  that  in  the  outset  we  should  have  been  told  wnat  the 
Crown  complained  of  as  distinctly  as  chis ;  the  proposition  which  we  propose  to  derive 
irom  the  act  is  in  point  of  law  so  and  so.  But  not  only  did  I  not  get  that,  but  I  did 
not  even  get  any  assistance;  and  when  I  proposed  to  ^  into  it  and  see  whether  we 
could  not,  by  paring  down  tne  proposition  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  get 
to  some  point,  I  haa  not  only  no  assistance,  but  I  luul  a  steady  refusal  to  answer  any 
question,  or  to  give  me  any  information  beyond  this,  we  are  entitled  to  the  verdict. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  This  is,  my  lord,  as  you  have  said,  a  painfol  subject  which 
I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  if  it  had  not  been  referred  to  by  your  lordship.  No  doubt 
there  was  not  the  complete  and  full  explanation  of  the  stiAute  which  we  have  heard 
from  the  present  attorney  generaL  At  the  same  time  I  only  ventured,  and  I  will  not 
say  more  about  it,  in  answer  to  a  remark  from  your  lordship,  to  show  that  in  many 
passages  of  his  address  the  late  learned  attorney  geiteral  had  expressed  some  very  plain 
propositions  of  law.  But  indeed  I  will  not  dweU  upon  the  subject.  I  was  not  at  the 
triafj  and  therefore  I  am  the  less  able  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  case  went  to 
the  jury. 

As  your  lordship  has  referred  to  this  matter,  it  may  be  convenient,  as  connected  with 
it,  that  I  should  refer  at  once  to  the  summing  up,  and  I  will  proceed  to  do  so.  I  was 
about  to  say  a  little  while  ago,  with  respect  to  the  summing  up,  that  we  have,  I  think, 
one  very  clear  and  definite  matter  about  which  there  is  no  mistake.  It  was  ruled,  and 
that  ruling  has  been  supported  by  my  learned  friends  here,  that  the  equipment  must 
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be  of  a  warlike  character,  and  I  wish  that  there  sbonld  he  no  misunderstanding  about 
that ;  not  of  a  warlike  character  as  explained  by  intention,  but  of  a  warlike  character 
to  some  extent  per  «e,  and  on  the  face  of  it.  I  wish  to  have  that  clearly  understood, 
because  if  it  is  to  be  contended  that  any  equipment  ancipii\9  nsus  is  to  be  ehown  to  be 
of  a  warlike  character  solely  by  intention,  tnat  would  be  another  case  altogether. 
That  is  what  we  contend  for,  as  I  have  before  observed.  But  it  is  contended,  and' that 
really  is  the  main  question,  that  the  equipment  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  per  se  of  a 
warlike  character.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  shall  be  snown  that  the  equipment  was 
applicable  to  warlike  purposes ;  it  Is  not  enongh  to  show  that  the  equipment  was  suit- 
able, but  the  equipment  must  be  shown  to  be  peculiarly  suitable;  and  must  be  made 
t«  appear  to  be  so  on  the  face  of  it.  I  have  already  said  as  much  as  I  need  say  upon 
that  subject,  and  I  will  not  repeat  my  remarks.  If  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney 
general,  and  myself  are  right  upon  this  x>oint  in  our  view  of  the  law,  then  there  was  a 
misdirection ;  about  that  tnere  can  be  no  question.  I  do  not  desire  to  subject  the  rul- 
ing of  my  lord  to  any  minute  or  verbal  criticism,  and  I  shall,  of  course,  gladly  accept 
in  a  moment  any  explanation  from  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  his  words.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  this  summing 
up,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  had  the  effect  of  not  directing  the  attention  of  the 
jury  to  the  true  construction  of  the  statute,  and  may  have  tended  to  produce  an  im- 
proper verdict. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  apprehend  that  upon  the  construction  of  a  statute  of  this  import- 
ance it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  give  the  jury  some  direction,  and  that  the 
mere  leaving  of  the  words  of  the  statute  to  the  jury  without  any  direction  would  be 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  My  lords,  there  is  a  case  bearing  upon  this  matter,  namely, 
**  Elliot  V9,  The  South  Devon  Railway  Company,''  reported  in  tne  second  volume  of  the 
Exchequer  Reports  at  page  735,  and  in  that  case,  which  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Wi^htman,  the  court  directed  a  new  trial  upon  the  ground  that  the  judge  did  not 
explain  to  the  jury  the  meaning  of  a  term  used  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  but  left  it  for 
them  to  put  their  own  construction  upon  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  waa  the  word  f 

Mr.  SoLiorroR  Gsnbrai..  The  word  was  ^'town,"  which  is  a  phrase,  I  should  think, 
likely  to  be  as  well  understood  by  a  jury  as  ''the  equipping  of  a  vessel."  The  case  \b 
fairiy  stated  in  the  marginal  note.  "  It  was  the  trial  of  an  issue  whether  a  railway  was 
passing  through  a  'town,'  within  the  meaning  of  the  railways  clauses  consolidation 
act,  (8  and  9  Vict.,  chap.  20,  sec  11.)  The  judge  merely  told  the  jury  that  the  word 
'town'  was  to  be  understood  in  its  ordinary  and  popular  sense.  Held,  a  misdirection, 
inasmuch  as  the  judge  ought  to  have  given  such  a  definition  of  the  word  '  town '  as 
would  have  enabled  tne  jury  to  decide  tne  issue.  '  Town'  in  that  act  means  a  collection 
of  inhabited  houses  so  near  to  each  other  that  they  may  reasonably  be  said  to  be  con- 
tinuous, and  the  term  will  include  a  space  of  open  groimd  surrounded  by  continuous 
houses." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwbll.  Why  did  not  somebody  say,  that  there  was  no  explaDation 
given  of  what  a  "collection"  meant,  and  what  a  "house"  meant,  and  what  "  contin- 
uous "  meant,  and  so  on ;  they  are  all  English  words. 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  General.  This  was  a  decision  of  this  court,  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweix.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  any  more  respect  on  that  account ;  still,  of  course,  it  is  entitled  to  all  resi^ect ; 
but  I  have  onen  thought,  what  is  a  judge  to  do  in  such  a  case  f  Here  is  a  plain  popu- 
lar English  word  without  any  peculiar  technical  signiflcation.  Ton  are  expected  to 
explain  it  to  the  jury.  You  must  explain  it  by  other  ]>opular  plain  English  words. 
Then  must  you  not  explain  them  f    So  that  I  do  not  know  where  you  are  to  stop. 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  General.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  of  which  Mr.  Baron  Parke  was  a 
member  at  that  time,  held  that  a  new  trial  must  be  granted  because  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man  did  not  explain  in  what  sense  the  legislature  used  the  word  "  town."  That  was 
the  case:  "The  learned  judge  was  certainly  not  bound  (I  am  reading  what  Mr.  Baron 
Parke  says)  to  define  the  meaning  of  'town,'  so  as  to  embrace  every  possible  case,  yet 
he  ought  to  have  given  a  definition  sufficient  to  enable  the  jury  to  decide  the  present 
question,  which  is,  whether  the  railway  can  be  considefed  as  passing  through  a '  town ' 
within  tne  meaning  of  the  act  of  Parliament."  That  is  the  substance  of  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  a  new  trial  was  accordingly  gnuiSeA,  Now,  if  it  were 
necessary  or  diesirabie  to  explain  what  was  meant  by  "  town"  in  the  act  of  tne  8th  and 
9th  Victoria,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  explain  what  was 
meant  by  the  word  "  equipment "  in  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  which  is  at  least  as 
imx)ortant  a  statute  and  at  least  as  ambiguous.  I  have  only  to  say  ux>on  that  pointy 
that  according  to  the  decision  of  this  court,  if  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  had  merely 
lefb  to  the  jury,  in  the  words  of  this  act,  was  there  an  equipping,  and  so  on,  that  would 
not  have  been  considered  satisfactory. 

But,  my  lords,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  were  certainly  expressions  indeivendent 
of  the  point  which  I  have  put,  (upon  which  there  would  be  a  clear  misdirection  if  we 
aie  right,)  tending  to  mifllead  the  jury.    It  is  not  at  all  unnatural,  and  not  at  all 
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improbable,  considering  that  the  act  had  not  been  conatmed  in  this  country  before, 
and  considering,  as  yonr  lordship  has  observed,  the  number  of  days  which  have  been 
required  to  elucidate  its  meaning  now — ^I  sav  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  learned  Jnd|^ 
might,  upon  the  first  trial  of  the  case,  not  haye  quite  understood  its  meaning.  It  is 
no  doubt  an  act  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  construe.  It  appears  to  me,  my  lords,  that  the 
summing  up  of  the  learned  judge  had  a  tendency  to  induce  the  jury  to  suppose — ^this  I 
take  not  from  a  minute  criticism  of  a  few  passages,  but  from  the  whole — ^that  the  only 
question  for  them  was  the  intent  of  the  builder  or  the  equipper.  Nothing  is  hinted  in 
the  course  of  the  charge  as  to  the  intent  of  any  foreign  belligerent,  or  the  a^nt  of  any 
foreign  belligerent,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  althouf^h  his  lordship  may  not 
have  intended  to  lay  down  any  wrong  law  upon  this  point,  still  that  it  may  have  been 
much  misapprehended  by  the  jury.  Supposing  that  it  had  not  been  shown  that  Messn. 
Fawcett,  Pmton  and  Company,  or  Messrs.  Jmller  and  Company,  intended  this  vessel 
for  foreien  service;  supposing  there  had  been  no  evidence  of  that  at  all,  still  if  she  was 
ordered  oy  Captain  Bulloch,  or  any  of  the  confederate  a|(ents  for  the  confederate  ser- 
vice, that  was  enough  to  forfeit  the  vessel.  But  that  view  was  not  presented  to  the 
jury  at  alL  When  we  come  to  the  latter  part  of  the  summing  npj  I  think  you  will  see 
that  it  would  point  the  attention  of  the  jury  only  to  the  intention  of  the  defendant, 
that  is  of  the  ennipper.  His  lordship  says :  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  think  the  object  was 
to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  that  vessel  at  Liverpool,  then  that  is  a  sufficient  mat- 
ter. Bat  if  you  think  the  object  really  was  to  build  a  ship,  in  obedience  to  an  order, 
and  in  compliance  with  a  contract,  leaving  it  to  those  who  bought  it  to  make  what  use 
they  thought  fit  of  it,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  has  not  been 
in  any  degree  broken."  These  words  ^'  in  compliance  with  a  contract,''  and  so  on,  apply 
to  the  builder,  but  the  attention  of  the  jury  is  not  directed  to  this,  that,  independently 
of  the  buOder  the  vessel  may  be  forfeited  on  account  of  an  order  given  on  liehalf  of  a 
foreign  government. 

I  tnink  if  we  go  back  to  a  former  part  of  the  summing  up,  it  will  be  more  dear  that 
the  intention  of  the  jury  was  not  directed  to  this  most  important  distinction  b^- 
tween  the  fitting  out  upon  speculation  or  in  pumuance  of  an  order,  which  really 
is  the  point  of  the  case,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  before;  for  the  lord  chief  baron 
says  that  the  attorney  general  did  not  answer  the  queation  which  he  had  put  to  him, 
which  was  this :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  make  a  vessel  intending  to 
sell  it  to  either  of  the  DelUgerent  powers  that  requires  to  have  it  F  Then  your  lordSiip 
says,  "  Ton  are  lawyers  enough  to  answer  it  yourselves.  I  think  that  answer  oiight  to 
be  'Yes;  a  man  may  make  a  vesseU  Nav  more,  according  to  the  authority  i  have 
just  read,''  (that  was  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  to  which  I  have  referred^)  **  according  to 
the  authority  I  have  just  read,  he  may  make  a  vessel  and  arm  it,  and  then  offer  it  for 
sale.  So  Story  lays  down."  That  is  true;  ''But  I  meant,  gentlemen,  as  I  said  then, 
if  I  had  got  ai^  aflSrmative  answer  to  that  question,  to  put  another.  If  any  man  ma^ 
build  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  is 
minded  to  have  it,  may  he  not  execute  an  order  for  it  t  Because  it  seems  to  me  to 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  I  may  make  a  -Vessel  and  then  say  to  the  United  States, 
'  I  have  got  a  capital  vessel ;  it  can  easily  be  turned  into  a  ship  ox  war ;  of  course  I  have 
not  made  it  a  ship  of  war  at  the  present ;  will  you  buy  it  V  If  that  is  perfectly  lawfdl, 
surely  it  is  lawful  for  the  United  States  to  say, '  Make  us  a  vessel  of  such  and  such 
description,  and  when  you  have  made  it  send  it  to  us.' "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this,  following  immediately  after  the  case  of  the  Santissima  Ttilnidad,  may  have  led  the 
jury,  although  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  did  not  intend  it,  to  suppose  that  if  in  the 
case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  the  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  and  armed  in  pursuant 
of  a  contract  with  the  belligerent,  instead  of  being  so  fitted  out  merely  on  speculation 
with  the  hope  of  being  sold  to  him,  the  decision  would  have  been  the  same — ^whereas 
it  would  have  been  the  reverse.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  jury  would  be  liable 
to  receive  that  impression. 

LoRX>  Chibf  Baron.  Do  you  think  that  where  by  possibility  a  jury  may  have  mis- 
understood the  words  oi  a  learned  judge,  that  is  a  case  for  a  new  trial  f 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Not  the  mere  possibility,  my  lord,  but  the  probability. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Who  is  to  judge  oi  that  f 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  The  court,  of  course,  my  lord.  I  made  my  observatioiiB 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  All  you  said  amounted  to  this,  that  the  jury  may  have  so  mis- 
understood it. 

^Ir.  Solicitor  General.  I  should  venture  to  put  it  to  the  court  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  mislead  the  jury  in  those  observations.  I  cannot  help  thinking  so.  Then 
the  lord  chief  baron  refers  to  the  argument  of  the  late  attorney  general,  a  very  cogent 
argument;  and  it  would  appear  from  that  that  the  attorney  general  had  addrMsed 
himself  to  this  view  of  the  question.  His  lordship  says,  "Now  the  learned  counsel 
certainly  addressed  themselves  very  much  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  It  was  said, 
But  if  you  allow  this  vou  repeal  the  statute."  Well,  my  lords,  that  I  should  argue 
myself  certainly,  and  that  it  appears  that  the  then  attorney  general  did  argue.    Then 
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the  lord  chief  haron  nvyny  ^  Gentlemen,  I  think  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  that  etatnte 
meant  to  provide  for  was,  I  own,  I  think  by  no  means  the  protection  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  I  do  not  think  their  protection  entered  into  the  heads  of  those  who  €amed 
this  statnte."  That  is  so  far  correct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  did  not  frame 
this  statute  for  the  immediate  puipose  of  protecting  belligerents,  but  to  preserve  our 
own  neutrality.  Otherwise  they  wonld  hare  said,  ''You  shall  not  sell  gunpowder;  you 
shall  not  sell  guns.  There  are  places  that  now  and  then  explode  in  dmerent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  would  have  comnUdned  very  heartily  if  they  had  said.  You 
shall  not  sell  gunpowder:  you  shaU  not  sell  arms.  Wliy,  all  Birmingham  would  have 
been  in  arms.  But  the  oojeot  of  this  statute  was  this:  we  will  not  nave  our  ports  in 
this  country  subject  to  possibly  hostile  movements ;  you  shall  not  be  fitting  up  at  one 
dock  a  vessel  equipped  and  readv,  not  being  completely  armed,  but  ready  to  go  to  sea, 
and  at  another  dock  close  by  be  fitting  up  another  vessel,  and  equipping  it  in  the  same 
way,  which  might  come  into  hostile  communication  immediately,  poeubly  before  they 
left  the  port." 

Lord  Chief  Barok.  You  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  foreign  enlistment 
act.  With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  it,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  there  are  plenty  of 
instances  where,  in  a  neutral  state,  some  of  the  inhabitants  have  enlisted  on  one  side 
in  a  war  and  some  on  the  other,  and  have  actually  got  into  personal  conflict. 

lir.  SouciTOR  Gembral.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  that  kind,  my  lord,  but  it 
may  be  so. 

Lord  Chibf  Barok.  I  think  you  will  find,  historicaUy,  that  there  are  plenty  of  cases 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord,  but  I  apprehend  that  that  would 
be  an  offense  against  the  common  law. 

Lord  Chief  Baroh.  However  ridiculous,  trumpery,  or  contemptible  an  illustration 
may  be,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  act.  If  the  act  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  neutral  ports  from  being  the  starting  points  of  hostile  movement,  whether 
there  was  a  subordinate  motive,  that  were  should  not  be  the  North  and  the  South  con- 
tending in  our  own  ports,  is  quite  unimportant.  It  does  not  abate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  aigumen^  though  it  may  oe  very  absurd  to  quote  that  as  an  example; 
at  the  same  time  I  own  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  so  absurd  as  the  learned  attorney 
general  seemed  to  think. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  am  sure,  my  loxd.  I  was  far  from  taking  this  as  more 
than  an  iUnstration.  I  know  it  was  only  an  illustration,  and  your  lorddiip  was  fkr 
from  saying  that  that  was  the  only  mischief  intended  to  be  met  by  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  misimiefiB  which  might  by 
possibility  occur. 

Mr.  BoucTTOR  General.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  led  to 
this  view  of  the  object  of  the  act,  ''We  will  not  have  our  ports  subject  to  possibly  hos- 
tile movements."  But  I  contend  that  that  was  very  much  narrowiuff  the  construction 
of  the  act;  that  it  was  not  passed  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  whi^  we  might  suffer 
from  hoetUe  movements  in  our  ports. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No,  not  nostile movemeats i»  our  ports;  hostile  movements^Vom 
our  ports. 

Mr.  SoucnoR  General.  In  my  copy,  my  lord^  these  are  the  words,  ''We  will  not 
have  our  ports  in  this  country  subject  to  possibly  hostile  movements,"  and  then  the 
kind  of  hostile  movement  is  indicated  by  what  follows,  which  shows  that  it  was  within 
the  port 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No,  no ;  really  this  is  more  like  a  critical  reviewer  going  through 
the  summing  up,  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  SouciTOR  General.  I  do  not  really  wish,  my  lord,  to  subject  your  lordship's 
summing  up  to  any  verbal  criticism. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  I  may  appeal  to  you,  whether  you  have 
ever  heard,  since  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  profession,  a  short-hand  writer's  note 
of  a  summing  np  treated  in  the  manner  in  whicn  this  has  been  treated  for  three  or 
four  days. 

Bir.  Baron  Bramwbll.  This  note  is  like  an  unpleasant  portrait  in  which' every  little 
scratch  on  your  face  may  be  seen. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  even  the  unshaven  corner  of  your  chin. 

Mr.  SouciTOR  General.  It  was  first  referred  to,  my  lord,  by  my  learned  friends  on 
the  other  side — ^they  made  the  first  use  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  But  I  believe  not  in  disparagement  of  it. 

Mr.  SouorroR  General.  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Barov  Bramwelu  I  have  often  thought  of  the  comparison  between  the  two  arts 
of  photography  and  short-hand  writing;  bow  arts  are  wonderftaUy  clever,  but  it  would 
require  the  most  perfect  countenance,  and  a  wonderftd  command  of  lanf^age,  if  the 
one  or  the  other  did  not  sometimes  represent  you  as  having  done  or  said  or  looked 
somisthing  that  you  would  rather  not  be  thouffht  to  have  done  or  said  or  looked. 

Mr.  SoudTOR  General,  No  doubt,  my  lord,  and  although  the  sun  is  occasionally 
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unpleasioffly  acoarate,  still  he  is  always  aoenrate  in  one  sense;  bat  we  know  that  tbe 
short-hand  waiter  is  liable  to  mistakefl,  and  he  makes  them  sometimes. 

Lord  Chief  Barox.  As  I  am  the  president  of  the  Photographioal  Society,  I  am 
obliged  to  yon  for  that  distinction.  Photography  does  not  make  mistakes ;  short-hand 
writers  do. 

2&.  Solicitor  General.  Photography  gi^es  an  unpleasant  version,  but  not  an  abso- 
lutely untruthful  one ;  yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  m  one  sense  it  does  misrepreaent 
a  man,  for  though  literally  rendering  some  things,  it  omits  others;  for  example,  color; 
thus  often  conveying  a  false  impression;  but  the  short-hand  writer  sometimes  writes 
down  what  is  not  said,  and  sometimes  leayes  out  what  is  said ;  his  performance  theieforo 
scarcely  resembles  a  photograph. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  will  pass  from  this  sul^ect;  as  yoor  losdship  tells  me  that  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  passage  I  will  say  no  more  upon  it.  I  will  only  observe  further 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  uiat  the  jury  very  possibly  may  have  been  under  the  same 
impression,  which  unquestionably  was  entertained  both  by  the  present  and  by  the  late 
attorney  general,  as  to  what  your  lordship  said  upon  the  subject  of  furnishing,  equip- 
ping, fitting  out,  and  arminf^  all  meaning  the  same  thing,  because  I  venture  to  remind 
your  lordships  of  this,  that  in  the  course  of  the  speech  in  r^l^  of  the  late  attorney 
general  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  referred  to  Webster  to  confirm  ms  view,  and  then  the 
Attorney  general  said,  ''That  is  not  so,"  and  handed  «p  the  case  in  Peters;  then  there 
followed  a  discussion. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Not  quite  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  mean  to  say  that 
I  referred  to  Webster  and  he  handed  me  up  the  case  in  Peters,  it  was  so,  but  it  was  not 
thereupon. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Not  immediately,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Nothing  like  it.  He  expressed  no  dissent  whatever,  but  he  did 
quote  a  case  which  was  inconsistent  with  that,  upon  which  I  immediately  adopted  the 
jo»Be  he  cited. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Genbbal.  I  was  going  to  observe,  my  lord,  upon  that.  I  must  be  for- 
given for  saying  a  word  upon  it.  The  attorney  geneim  handed  up  the  case  in  the  Gth 
Peters  in  the  course  of  his  address. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  did  not  hand  it  up. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  think  he  handed  it  up  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  No,  you  will  find  what  passed  stated  at  full  length;  that  is  a 
mistake;  he  did  not  hand  it  up  to  me. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  were  of  the  least  use,  I  would  not  aak 
you  not  to  address  this  argument  to  us;  but  let  me  put  this  to  you,  have  you  not  got 
enough  for  your  puipose  when  it  is  agreed  that  if  your  construction  of  the  statute  is 
light,  my  lord,  to  put  it  in  plain  language,  was  wrong, 

XoRD  Chief  Baron.  Tes,  and  that  is  so;  if  you  have  got  that,  what  mofe  do  yon 
want? 


Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  was  only  goin^  to  say  in  addition  to  that,  my  lords 

Mr.  Baron  BraiS^well.  There  are  two  things,  the  fitting  out  and  the  intent.  You 
see  here  you  have  only  one  of  two  things  to  establish — establish  vour  proposition,  and 
then  you  will  be  right,  because  it  would  be  then  evident  that  the  direction  was  of^poaed 
to  your  view. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  We  believe  ourselves  to  be  right,  but  of  course  we  are  not 
infallible,  and  we  may  be  wrong,  and  it  is  only  upon  that  assumption  that  what  I  am 
now  submitting  would  be  relevant. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  That  is  so;  it  may  be  that  you  are  wrong  in  your  ooDstnietion 
of  the  statute,  and  that  a  warlike  equipment  is  reouired. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  But  not  an  arming,  ana  the  Jury  may  have  understood  that 
an  arming  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  Then  you  go  forther  and  say,  Still  there  may  have  been  an  en- 
deavor or  an  attempt  to  arm,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  That  is  another  point;  that  would  be  a  verdict  against 
evidence  upon  that  supposition. 

Mr.  SoLicrroR  General.  There  Is  no  count  lor  eadsaToring  to  arm;  ann  is  not 
mentioned  at  all. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Endeavor  to  equip  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  was  going  to  say  that  what  was  understood  by  botii  the 
attorney  general  and  the  solicitor  general,  and  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  may  have 
been  understood  by  the  jury,  and  I  think  your  lordships  will  see  that  it  is  net  in^roba- 
ble  that  that  ma^  have  been  so,  because  alter  the  lord  diief  baron  had  expressed  an 
opinion  that  equipping  and  arming  meant  the  same  thing,  the  attorney  geaeKal  cited 
the  case  of  "  the  iJnited  States  against  Qnincy|''  and  it  was  after  that  case  had  been 
cited  that  his  lordship  stated  that  still  his  <^imon  was— 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  I  stated,  I  stated  as  my  opinion,  but  I  told  the  Jniv 
expressly  that  I  did  not  h^  it  down  as  law.    You  can  take  the  conclusion  from  what  I 
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8t«tod  to  them,  namely ,  that  thoagh  it  vnm  quite  right  to  find  that  the  Teasel  was  not 
all  armed,  yet  if  she  was  fitted,  the  verdiot  was  to  be  for  the  Crown. 

iSx.  Solicitor  Gknxbal.  If  yoar  lordship  told  the  jury  expressly 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  did  tell  them  expresslj^  that  if  they  durald  find  that  the  ship 
was  fitted,  though  she  was  not  armed,  the  verdict  most  be  for  the  Crown. 

Kr.  B4RON  Bramwkix.  I  think,  Mr.  Bolioitor  Qeneral,  it  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Solicitor  GsKXiuii.  Very  well,  my  lord,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  jury  were 
under  the  same  impression  that  my  leanied  firiends  were  under,  but  if  your  Iwdship 
says  that  that  was  not  so  I  will  pass  on  at  once. 

Lord  Chief  Barok.  As  Mr.  Fox  said  onee  of  a  speech,  aepeeoh  is  a  thing  to  be  spoken, 
not  to  be  read,  and  it  may  in  delirery  be  very  good  and  perfeotly  fit  for  l^e  purpose, 
and  yet  it  may  read  very  badly.  Every  speaker  addresses  himself  to  his  audience, 
watching  the  effect  which  he  has  produced  upon  them,  and  so  in  summing  up  to  the  jury 
you  see  whether  the  Jury  understMid  yon  or  not,  adid  going  along  witii  you.  If  they  do, 
you  do  not  go  on  as  if  you  were  special  pleading  or  drawing  an  indictment.  You  see 
that  the  Jury  understand  what  yon  mean  and  yon  do  not  say  that  which  shall  be 
emm  ewctiftimie  nu^,  when  it  comes  to  be  put  into  writing  and  criticised  as  if  it  were  a 
oompoeiiaon  framed  with  some  aim  in  view.  You  see  wheuier  the  jury  understand  what 
you  are  about^  4uid  if  you  think  you  have  made  them  understand  it,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  not  taking  an  inattentive  view  of  the  snlijeot,  you  pass  on  the  moment 
that  you  imagine  that  you  have  got  them  to  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gkkbiul.  That  is  eccactly  the  test  which  I  widi  to  apjdy  to  the  sum- 
ming up.    I  do  not  wish  to  make  anv  verbal  criticism. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramwbll.  How  ooold  the  jury  misunderstand  this :  *^  Armed  she  cer- 
tainly was  not,  but  was  there  an  intention  that  she  should  be  fomlBhed  t " 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gvmssal.  You  see,  my  lord,  that  if  the  Judge  tells  the  jury,  as  his 
lordship  did  two  or  three  times,  that  "  equipping"  and  "arming"  mean  the  same  thing, 
and  then  that  they  may  have  some  different  ngnifioation,  without  explaining  what, 
the  jury  do  not  know  what  the  judge  means. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  They  would  know  perfectly  if  they  had  the  least  sense  in  the 
world.  Unless  ihey  have  an  intention  to  miBundeoEstand  it,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
«onld  dioubt  about  it. 

Mr.  SouGnoR  Gbnxral.  Certainly,  my  lord,  thero  was  no  intention  to  misunderstand 
your  lordship  on  the  part  either  of  the  late  or  the  present  attorney  general,  yet  they 
jdid  misunderstaod  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwbll.  No ;  not  quite  so;  I  understand  that  what  the  late  attorney 
general  and  the  present  attorney  general  understood  was  this,  that  my  lord  had 
said  that  the  equipping,  fhmishing,  and  fitting  oat  must  be  of  a  warlike  character, 
and  therefore  in  a  ceortain  sense  must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  armament. 

Mr.  ArroBiniY  Grnbral.  That  is  what  we  thought,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwxll.  Exactly ;  my  lord  says  now  that  he  did  say  so,  but  the  learned 
solicitor  general  is  trying  to  make  it  out  that  theie  was  a  misdirection  beyond  that,  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  there  eeold  be  no  fitting  out,  fonnahing,  or  eqmpping  unless 
the  vessel  was  armed. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  will  pass  firom  that,  my  lords.  The  then  solicitor  general 
seams  to  have  understood  it  so  at  tne  trial,  for  he  says :  Your  lordship  has  alreaay  said 
thai  equipping  and  arming  are  the  same  thing. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  have  already  said  what  it  was  that  the  attorney  general  com- 
plained of  at  the  trial,  and  he  did  not  object  at  the  trial  to  the  supposed  meaning  of 
those  words  being  the  same;  it  was  an  altorthoaght. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gekbrajl.  Of  oourae,  my  leid,  if  your  lordship  tells  me  so  I  must  so 
take  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have  read  the  objection  made 
at  the  trial,  and  I  have  read  the  objection  made  three  montiis  afterward.  If  that  had 
been  made  at  the  trial  I  would  have  corrected  it  almost  in  a  syllable.  I  stated  my 
opinion ;  I  did  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  the  law. 

Mr.  AiTORNBT  General.  Perhapa  your  kRdships  will  pennit  me  to  say,  with  legaid 
to  that,  that  what  your  lordship  says  is  perfectly  accurate.  What  was  tendered  at  the 
trial  with  regard  to  warlike  armament  was  meant  to  express  the  sense  in  which  we 
«ndcffstood  your  lordship  toex[^lain  the  words,  and  then  when  we  found  that  vour 
lordship  had  not  used  the  expression  it  waa  thought  well  to  add  some  other  words  which 
your  lordship  was  considered  to  have  used. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron.  If  the  statement  of  all  the  words  meaning  the  same  thing  had 
been  disseofted  from  in  the  way  it  appears  now  to  have  been  done,  I  am  surprisecriliat 
it  was  not  made  the  groond  of  an  otgeotion  at  the  trial. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gsnbbai..  We  thought  it  was  expressed  in  the  word  ^'annament," 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Not  having  been  at  the  trial,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  anything 
further  upon  the  matter. 
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Lord  Chikf  Babok.  That  was  why  I  wonld  not  uni  the  bill  of  ezcepttoDa,  becMue 
they  put  in  the  ezpreflsion  "  warlike  annament,"  whidi  I  did  not  mean  to  nae  at  alL 

Mr.  SoucrroR  General.  They  understood  your  lordahip  to  have  meant  it;  tiiey 
certainly  ao  understood  it. 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  What  I  said  to  the  lato  attorney  general  was  this:  ^Pat  your 
objection  in  the  langoa^  that  occorred  at  the  trial,  and  do  not  put  into  my  mouth  lan- 
guage which  I  never  used." 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  am  sure  that  your  lordship  will  aoree  with  me  that  what- 
ever the  lato  attorney  general  imputed  to  your  lordship  was  what  he  understood. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Most  certainly. 

Mr.  SoiJCiroR  General.  But  I  accept  ^onr  lordship's  statoment. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  am  sure  that  I  wish  to  express  myself  with  the  highest  respeet, 
and  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  honorable  independence  of  character  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Upon  that  iK>int  I  accept  your  lordship's  statoment  that 
you  were  misunderstood  by  tne  lato  attorney  general  and  by  my  learned  colleague, 
who  is  now  present,  and  I  will  pass  from  that  sul^ect.  I  have  submitted  that  the  equip- 
ping of  a  vessel  upon  a  mere  commercial  speculation,  as  distinguished  from  doing  it 
uncfer  an  order,  d9es  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  distinguished  in  this  summing  up, 
which  would  be  an  additional  objection  to  it,  but  having  made  that  observation  Iwill 
pass  on.  I  have  Just  one  w<Mrd  more  to  say  before  I  leave  this  subject.  Assuming  lor 
a  moment  it  to  be  the  conrect  view  of  the  statuto  that  there  must  be  an  eouipment  of 
a  warlike  character  in  the  sense  which  has  been  explained,  still  I  apprehend  that  there 
was  evidence  for  the  Jurv  of  such  an  equipment,  and  that  being  so, It  should  have  been 

rut  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  that  equipment  was  or  was  not  of  a  warlike  character, 
mean  independently  of  any  intention  to  ftirther  equip— there  was  evidence  of  there 
being  an  equipment  of  a  warlike  character  in  this  case,  and  that  question  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Jury,  but  should  have  been. 

Now,  my  lords,  with  respect  to  the  evidence,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  court  require 
to  be  satisfied  that  a  new  trial  can  be  granted  upon  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being 
against  evidence  in  this  case. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  think  that  the  rule  is  very  clearly  established  that  where  the 
question  of  supposed  miscarriage  turns  entirely  upon  matter  of  Dftct,  there  cannot  be 
a  new  trial  in  an  information  involving  a  forfeiture,  a  qui  torn  action,  and  a  forHori  a 
mere  common  indictment.  But  if  the  Judge  has  misdirected  the  jury  in  point  of  law, 
then  there  may  be  a  new  trial.  So  also  iT  the  court  can  be  satisned  from  the  circum- 
stances befiire  them  that  the  Jury  must  have  returned  their  verdict  not  under  a  misap- 
prehension of  fact,  but  under  a  complete  misapprehension  of  law,  then  there  may  be 
a  new  trial.  That  I  take  to  be  the  rule  as  established  bv  the  authorities,  compMing 
those  which  were  presented  to  us  bv  Mr.  MeUish  and  by  the  attorney  general  in  reply. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General^  Mylord^Iquite  subscribe  to  the  acouracv  of  that  statement 
with  respect  to  informations  i^permmam;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  (and  I  have  some 
authority  for  so  doing)  that  with  respect  to  informations  in  rem  the  rule  is  not  so  curtailed ; 
and  there  may  be  some  reason  for  a  difference,  inasmuch  as  informations  in  pencmam  are 
in  the  nature  of  criminal  or  penal  proceedincn,  but  in  this  case  it  is  merely  a  dispute 
as  to  property.    The  Crown  says,  ''This  vessel  is  mine." 

liORD  Chief  Baron.  Do  not  leave  out  that  tiie  Crown  savs, ''  This  is  mine  becanae 
somebody  has  committed  a  crime,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  this  vessel  is 
forfeited." 

Mr.  SoucnoR  General.  That  is  so,  no  doubt,  my  lord.  I  ought  to  have  qualified 
my  stetement  In  that  way:  ''  This  is  mine  because  somebody  has  committed  a  misde- 
meanor." Then  anybody  may  come  in — ^not  necessarily  the  person  who  is  char^ped  with 
the  misdemeanor,  out  anybody  whose  attorney  will  swear  that  he  believes  him  to  be 
the  owner,  nothing  more-^and  he  may  fight  with  the  Crown,  I  was  going  to  say,  over 
the  dead  body  of  this  vessel;  he  may  contest  with  the  Crown  the  right  to  this  veaseL 
Now  that  is  in  many  respects,  as  it  apnears  to  me,  a  difEiea«nt  proceeduig  from  an  infor- 
mation i»  penonoMj  and  accordinglv  i  find  it  laid  down  with  respect  to  informationa 
in  rma,  all  the  other  oases  being  really  inlbrmations  in  penonamy  that  the  rule  generally 
is  that  a  new  trial  may  be  granted  without  limitetion.  That  is  said  in  Manning's  Ex- 
chequer Practice,  under  the  head  of  "  infimnation  in  rem— new  triaL"  ^^A  new  trial 
will  be  granted  where  the  justice  of  the  case  rejiuires  it.  although  the  verdict  be  for 
the  defendant."  That  is  laid  down  generally:  it  is  in  tne  first  volume  of  Manning's 
Exchequer  I^ctice,  page  180,  and  Maiming  reiers  to  a  case  in  Bunbury,  page  S53. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Bunbury,  I  think,  u  a  reporter  of  the  slightest  authority. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  He  is  not  a  reporter  of  high  authority,  no  doubt;  Irat  thia 
case  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Mellish,  and  the  only  observation  which  I  have  to  make  upon 
it  is,  that  although  it  is  steted  to  be  a  911%  tam  proceeding,  Bobinson  against  Lequeane, 
still  upon  examination  it  turns  out  to  be  an  iniormatiou  in  rem  and  not  ttt  penonam. 

Lord  Chibf  Baron.  That  confirms  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  slender  authority  of 
Bunbury. 
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Mr.  Solicitor  OENXRAii.  Not  quite  ao,  beoanse  I  rather  think  that  in  the  statute  of 
Charlea,  upon  which  thatproceeding  is  founded,  the  infonner  is  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  property  seized.  This  was  an  "information  of  seizure/'  it  is  called,  "of  Jesuit's 
bark,  on  the  statute  14th  of  Charles  the  Second,  chapter  11,  section  13."  I  have  looked  at 
that  section,  and  I  iind  that  it  prescribes  no  penalties,  but  only  that  under  certain 
droumstances  goods  shall  be  seized  and  forfeited.  So  that  this  was  an  information  in 
rem,  and  the  report  says  generally,  "There  was  a  verdict  for  the  defendant^  and  now  a 
motion  was  ma^e  for  a  new  trial ;  hut  per  totam  curium  it  was  denied."  Then  it  is  said, 
"^oto. — It  seemed  to  be  admitted,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  a  new  trial  might  be  granted 
if  the  &cts  would  have  admitted  of  it,"  and  so  on.  That  really  is  the  whole  amount 
of  authority  which  I  thought  it  neoessarr  to  bring  before  your  lordships.  I  find  it 
stated  generally  in  Manning's  Exchequer  Practice  (and  this  case  is  refeired  to)  that  in 
the  case  of  an  information  in  rem  a  new  trial  will  be  granted  where  the  verdict  is 
against  evidence.  But  in  respect  of  informations  in  personam  the  rule  has  been  qualified, 
as  the  lord  chief  baron  has  very  accurately  ladd  down.  My  lords,  I  do  not  know  that 
your  lordships  would  be  inclined  to  narrow  the  iK>wer  of  the  court  to  do  what  they 
think  justice.  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  court  would  not  necessanly  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  apply  a  rule  which  relates  to  an  information  in  personam  to 
another  proceeding,  which  to  spme  extent,  at  all  events,  differs  from  it.  Ijiat  is  all  I 
have  to  say  upon  3iat  point. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  the  evidence.  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that  if  we  are 
right  in  our  construction  of  the  statute,  the  verdict  is  manifestly  against  evidence. 
But  even  if  we  are  wrong,  and  if  there  must  be  not  indeed  an  "arming"  but  an 
"  equipment"  of  a  warlike  character,  still  I  submit  to  your  lordships,  and  with  some 
confidence,  that  there  was  evidence  which,  if  unanswered,  made  a  venlict  for  the  Crown 
right  and  proper,  so  that  any  other  verdict  would  be  unaatisfiMstory.  Now,  let  me  call 
TOUT  lorduiips'  attention  to  what  the  evidence  with  respect  to  this  Vessel  was  as  to 
her  equipment.  I  will  summarize  it.  I  will  not  go  through  all  the  detail  which  has 
been  gone  through  before.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  shown  that  she  was  built  as  a 
gunboat ;  that  was  shown  by  an  admission  from  one  of  the  parties  concerned ;  that  she 
was  built  as  a  gunboat^  and  for  the  Confederate  States.  Then  it  appeared  that  a  good 
deal  of  her  build  and  of  her  equipment  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  warlike  character,  in 
the  sense  for  which  my  learned  mends  have  contended.  She  was  built  so  that  she  could 
not  carry  any  cargo ;  she  was  built  so  that  she  could  carry  a  large  crew ;  and  she  was 
furnished,  to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  laige  crew,  which  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  a  mercantile  crew.  Although  she  was  a  small  boat  and  could  carry 
no  cargo,  there  was  a  oooldng  apparatus,  among  other  things,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  men.  Then,  nirther,  her  decks  were  made  of  pitched  pine,  which 
according  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  Black,  is  not  used  for  the  decks  of 
merchant  vessels. 

Mr.  Babon  Pioott.  Was  the  cooking  apparatus  in  the  vessel? 

Mr.  SoLicnoB  Gbmxiul.  It  was  in  the  vessel,  as  I  understand.  I  shall  be  corrected 
if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Babon  Pioott.  Whose  is  the  evidence  of  that  T 

Mr.  SouciTOB  Genxbal.  I  can  refer  your  lordship  to  it. 

Mr.  Babon  Bbamwell.    It  is  at  ptage  103.* 

Mr.  SoLicrroB  Genkbal.  I  have  it  my  lord.  "  Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  observe  a 
cooking  apparatus?-*  Yes,  there  was  a  cooking  apparatus  in  tne  forecastle,  sufficient 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  peome.  Was  that  the  kind  of  cooking  appa- 
ratus which  is  usual  on  board  merchant  vessels  f — Only  on  board  of  passenger  vessels ; 
merchant  vessels  which  are  passenger  vessels  have  as  large  and  larger  cooking  apparatus, 
or  ships  which  go  on  long  voyages  have  as  large.  But  a  common  merchantman  would 
not  have  so  large  an  apparatus  ?•— -No,  not  a  small  vessel  like  that."  If  she  was  a  {Mes- 
senger vessel,  oonsidenng  the  intention,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  she  must  have 
been  intended  for  a  transport,  because  she  was  built  for  the  Confederate  States, 
according  to  their  own  admissions. 

Then  tne  decks  are  of  pitched  pine.  Now,  I  observe  that  in  page  GS^  Black  is  asked 
this  question : — "What  are  the  upper  decks  made  oft — ^Pitchea  pine.  Have  you  ever 
seen  pitched  pine  used  for  the  decks  of  any  vessel  except  vessels  of  war  t— No."  Then 
accoi^ug  to  the  evidence  of  that  witness  thero  is  a  description  of  deck  which  is  used 
oidy  in  vessels  of  war. 

Then,  my  lords,  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  scuttle  or  hatchway  so  small  as  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  merchandise  or  for  the  stowing  or  the  unstowing  of  merchandise,  but 

e  large  enough  for  a  man  to  go  up  and  down.  Then  there  is  accommodation  ibr  a 
e  number  of  seamen.  *  Then  there  are  bulwarks  unusually  thick  and  unusally  low. 
My  learned  friend  on  orpes-examination  asked  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Green,  whether 
these  bulwarks  might  not  be  constructed  for  strength ;  he  said.  No,  that  they  would 
only  weaken  the  vessel.  Their  weight  would,  if  she  were  intended  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  war,  be  a  disadvantage,  but  those  bulwarks  were  applicable  to  the  resistance 
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of  shot,  and  it  was  not  angffeated  that  they  were  applieable  to  any  other  poflsible  pnr- 
pose.  Then  they  were  made  low.  Why  f  In  order  that  a  pivot  gun  might  woi^  over 
them.  At  all  events,  that  was  for  the  Jury.  There  was  not  distinct  evidence  of  their  * 
being  made  low  for  that  purpose,  bat  that  at  all  events  was  a  qaeetion  for  the  jary, 
wheuier  they  were  not  made  low  for  that  parpoee.  But  at  all  events  for  their  tmck- 
ness  no  reason  could  possibly  be  suggested  exoept  the  resisting  shot. 

Then  the  rudder  was  larger  and  stronger  than  would  be  used  in  any  merchant  vessel. 
Then  the  forecastle  was  not  fitted  as  a  merchant  vessel's  forcastle— that  is  stated  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Qreen.  Tour  lordships  will  find  that  distinctly ;  it  is  at  page  103,* 
'^Did  you  observe  the  forecastle  f — ^I  observed  that  it  was  not  fitted  as  a  merchants 
forecastle,  but  as  I  have  seen  yachts  and  small  vessels  of  war.'' 

Then  there  stanchions  for  hammocks  and  hammock  nettings,  as  Innderstand  it  (I  shall 
be  corrected  if  I  am  wronf)  to  be  lUffixed  to  the  bulwarks  inside.  Why  t  For  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  shot.  I  ao  not  think  that  any  human  being  can  doubt  that  that  was 
the  object. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  One  obrjeet. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gbnsrai.  One  object. 

Mr.  Baron  Ohannbll.  There  are  several  others. 

Mr.  SouciTOR  General.  I  believe  the  effect  of  the  evidence  to  be  this.  I  will 
endeavor  to  cite  it  fairly.  Such  apj^aratus  is  never  used,  or  scarcely  ever  used,  in  mer- 
chant Tessels ;  it  is  sometimes  used  in  yachts.  I  will  come  to  that  part  of  the  evidence. 
At  page  106,t  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Green,  who  has  been  speaking  about  this  matter, 
the  Queen's  advocate  says,  ''I  did  not  understand  what  you  said  about  the  hammock 
racks  as  to  their  resisting  shot."  Mr.  Green  says,  "  The  original  fixing  of  hammocks 
on  the  hammock  racks  was  to  resist  shot  from  musketry,  which  they  will  do."  That 
is  to  say,  when  they  were  originaUv  introduced ;  that  is  what  he  means ;  and  it  is  su^- 
gested  that  sometimes  they  were  placed  on  board  of  yachts  for  the  purpose  of  bringiiig 
tne  hammocks  on  deck,  and  airing  them;  but  still  nobodvwho  applied  his  mind  to 
the  matter  at  all  could  doubt  tlutt  hunmocks  were  in  this  vessel  for  the  purpoee  of 
making  the  bulwarks  stUl  stronger  than  before,  and  protecting  the  crew  trom  shot. 
The  crew,  no  doubt,  would  kneel  down  and  fire  their  rmes  over  the  bulwarks,  and  the 

Sivot  gun  woidd  work  over  the  bulwarks.  I  do  not  think  that  any  human  being  ooold 
oabt  that  intention. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  every  one  of  these  equipments  which  I  have  spoken  of 
was  an  equipment  which  yon  can  scarcely  call  ameipiUt  u»u»,  but  was  an  equipment 
peculiarly  aoapted  for  war,  showing  on  the  fiice  of  it  that  it  was  intended  for  war ; 
and  it  is  difiGlcult  to  suggest  what  other  eouipments  the  vessel  would  have  had  to  be 
complete,  except  a  plate  for  the  guns  and  tne  guns ;  that  was  all.  Of  course  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  vessel,  before  sue  went  out  would  have  had  coals,  and  would  have 
been  in  a  state  to  take  the  sea.    Nobody  can  doubt  that  at  alL 

Lord  Chiep  Baron.  Why  should  you  go  away  from  the  evidence  of  Captain  Ingle- 
ficddf  I  observe  what  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  omission  of  a  few  words  in  the 
printed  copy  of  the  short-hand  writer's  note.  It  is  at  page  58.1  The  words  there  axe, 
"  Of  what  timber  is  she  built  f — ^Principally  of  teak ;  her  upper  works  are  of  other  mate- 
rial; the  kind  of  wood  I  cannot  exactiy  say;  but  I  should  call  her  a  strongly  built 
vessel ;  certainly  not  intended  for  mercantdle  purposes,  but  she  might  be  used  and  is 
easily  convertible  into  a  man-of-war."  My  note  is  this,  ''She  is  principally  teak ; 
strongly  built ;  certainly  not  intended  for  merchandise ;  might  be  used  as  a  yacht." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Your  lordship's  remark  is  quite  just ;  the  words  *'  as  » 
yacht"  do  not  appear  here. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  If  your  lordship  looks  at  the  top  of  page  59t  you  will  see 
that  it  is  almost  implied  that  that  must  have  been  said.  Tour  lordship  is  there 
reported  to  have  used  the  words,  "  He  said  that  she  might  be  used  as  a  yacht." 

Mr.  Solicitor  Generai..  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  Captain  Ingiefield  entirely 
negatives  the  notion  of  being  adapted  in  any  way  for  a  mercantile  purpose ;  but  he 
sa^s  that  she  might  be  used  as  a  yacht.  That  would  narrow  her  use  very  much,  but 
■till,  I  have  been  referring  to  that  part  of  her  structure,  and  her  furnishing  and  fittings, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  1^  scracely  onctpifM  usu$y  but  that  their  appearance  would  induce 
almost  anybody  to  suppose  that  they  were  more  probably,  at  aU  events,  intended  for 
war  than  for  ])eaoe.  But  then  there  were  other  equipments  which,  according  to  the 
view  which  we  take,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  mention.  I  may  state  that  there  was  a 
•crew  propeller  by  way  of  motive  power  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  sails  of 
a  sailing  ship,  and  there  were  the  masts  and  the  ropes,  and  all  the  tackle,  and  so  on. 

My  lords,  that  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence.  1  do  not  wish  to  fotig^e  your  lord- 
ahips  by  going  more  into  detaiL  Now  I  submit  that  if  that  evidence  was  unanswered, 
eoupled  with  very  dear  evidence  of  intention,  about  which  I  should  think  there  would 
be  no  dispute— that  was  a  case  in  which  the  jury  ought  to  have  found  a  verdict  for  tiie 
Crown,  assuming  always  that  they  believed  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses ;  and  I  think 
your  lordships  would  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  witnesses  called  on  the  other  side^ 
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there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  the  jory  not  belieyinx  these  witnesses.  This  part 
of  the  case  depends  chiefly  on  the  evidenoe  of  Mr.  Green,  a  highly  respectable  man, 
Captain  Inglefleld,  and  Mr.  Black,  as  to  the  equipment  and  so  on.  As  to  the  intent, 
that  was  proved  by  Mr.  Da  CostaL  who  deposed  to  what  was  said  by  Mi.  Miller,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  Aur.  Miller  could  have  been  called. 

LoKD  CHUfiF  Bajion.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  that  evidence  was  properly 
received. 

Mr.  Solicitor. General.  It  is  upon  the  notes,  aikl  we  must  deal  with  it  as  a  part  of 
the  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  know  that.  I  said  that  I  thought  I  should  imperil  the  ease  of 
the  Crown  by  refiisiug  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  My  lord,  I  do  not  desire  now  to  embark  in  that  argument, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose.  If  it  were  I  should  maintain  that  your  lordship 
was  ^rfectly  right  in  receiving  that  evidence.  However,  I  will  not  discuss  that 
question. 

My  lords,  I  therefore  submit  that  first,  according  to  our  view,  assuming  that  equip- 
ments aneipitis  usus  may  be  explained  by  the  intent,  there  was  manifestly  an  equipment, 
and  mani^stly  ui  equipment  with  intent  that  this  vessel  should  be  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederate  States;  and  that  the  verdict  in  that  view,  at  all  events,  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  evidence.  Even  assuming  that  not  to  be  so,  I  apprehend  that  there 
was  evidence  of  equipments  of  a  warlike  character  in  the  sense  which  has  been  defined, 
and  that  the  jury  ought  to  have  found  for  the  Crown  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to 
'  contradict  or  explain  it.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that 
this  case  has  not  been  sati^actorily  tried.  It  is  no  doubt  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
a  statute  of  very  great  importance  and  of  very  great  difficulty  in  its  construction  has 
been  presented  to  a  jury,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  should  have  been  some  mis- 
ap^reneusion  and  some  miBcarriage.  For  these  reasons  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that 
it  concerns  not  only  the  Crown  but  the  whole  coontiy,  whose  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Crown,  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted,  whereby  the  law  may  be 
settled  and  vindicated* 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  (to  the  Queen's  advocate.)  We  rise  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
but  we  will  sit  till  four  o'clock  if  thcce  is  any  probability  that  the  case  will  be  finished 
by  that  time. 

The  QtjEEN'6. Advocate.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  that  would  not  be  possible. 

[Their  lordships  consulted  together.] 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  We  will  go  on  with  this  case  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock. 

Sixth  Day,  Monday,  November  33, 1863. 

The  Queen's  Adtogatb.  My  lords,  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  ask  for  a  great  measure 
of  your  indulgence,  for  unfortunatelv  my  voice  has  departed  from  me  since  I  was  heoe 
on  Saturday,  but  I  hope  that  your  lordships  will  have  the  kindness  to  bear  with  tiie 
sort  of  croak  with  which  I  am  compelled  to  address  yon,  in  order  that  I  may  get  through 
my  argument. 

My  fords,  the  discussion  of  this  question  has  now  occupied  the  time  of  your  lordships 
'  and  the  public  for  many  days,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  person  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  the  gravity  oi  the  question  submitted  to  vonr  lordships'  decision,  and 
upon  the  possibly  momentous  result  of  that  decisian,  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  length 
of  time  hfiis  been  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  My  lords,  it  is  quite 
true  that  these  important  results  depend  upon  the  construction  of  an  English  statute ; 
and,  my  lords,  what  has  been  often  urged  during  the  course  of  tiiis  discussion  is  equally 
true,  namely,  that  this  statute  is  now,  perhaps  with  one  exception,  attempted  to  he  put 
in  force  for  the  first  time  in  this  counter.  At  all  events,  it  is  for  the  first  time  carefully 
and  deliberately  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice.  And,  my  lords^  perhaps 
upon  that  observation  there  naturally  occurs  the  refieotion.  first,  that  the  very  citcun^ 
stance  of  its  now  being  so  submitted  for  the  first  time  would  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  judffe  to  be  especially  clear  and  distinct  in  the  directions  which  he  gave  to  the  Jury, 
and  it  also  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so)  would  furnish  an  excuse  which  every  cash 
did  mind  would  admit  for  any  possible  misdirection  or  misconceptioa  of  that  statute, 
and  of  which  the  most  accomplished  judge  in  this  kingdom  would  not  <^ia^ff»«  to  avail 
himself! 

My  lords,  although  your  lordshins  are  peifeetly  fwniHar  with  the  rules  which  govern 
the  construction  oi  statutes,  I  wiU  take  the  liberty  of  referring  your  lordships  to  the 
expressions  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  in  the  case  of  the  Sussex  Peerage,  which 
is  m  11th  Clark  and  Finn^lly,  page  143.  I  think,  mv  lords,  that  nowhere  is  thure 
found  laid  down  with  sweater  precision  and  accuracy  the  rule  which  ought  to  govern 
the  construction  of  an  English  statute. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  was  the  statute  then  in  question) 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  was  the  royal  marriage  act,  my  lord.  His  lordship 
says :  "My  lords,  the  only  rule  for  the  oonstruetion  of  aets  of  Parliament  is  that  thsy 
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Bhonld  be  oonstmed  aoooiding  to  the  intent  of  the  Parliament  which  paMed  the  act- 
If  the  words  of  the  statute  are  in  themselves  precise  and  nnambignoas,  then  no  more 
can  be  necessary  than  to  expound  those  words  in  their  natural  and  ordinary  sense. 
The  words  themselves  alone  ao  in  such  case  best  declare  the  intention  of  the  law-^ver. 
But  if  any  doubt  arises  from  the  terms  emj^loyed  by  the  legislature,  it  has  always  been 
held  a  safe  mean  of  oolleotiDg  the  intention  to  call  in  iSd  the  ground  and  cause  of 
making  the  statute,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  preamble,  which,  according  to  Chief 
Justice  Dyer,  is  a  key  to  open  the  minds  of  the  makers  of  the  act  and  the  ndschiefiB 
which  they  intended  to  redress." 

My  lords,  I  derive  another  proposition  of  law,  (familiar,  I  dare  say,  also  to  your  lord- 
ships, but  which,  rather  for  my  own  guidance,  I  wish  to  mention  at  this  time,)  as  it 
appears  to  me  applicable  to  the  construction  of  this  particular  statute,  from  Bacon's 
Abrld^ent,  title  "  Statute,''  the  second  part  of  the  ''Bnles  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  statute;"  it  is  in  volume  7. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  In  Bacon's  Abridgment,  title  "Statute,"  there  is  a  particular 
rule  given  for  the  construction  of  peoal  statutes,  and  the  rule  which  you  have  been 
laying  down,  and  the  rule  which  the  attorney  general  insisted  upon  with  reference  to 
advancing  the  remedy  to  meet  the  mischief,  does  not  at  all  apply,  and  never  has  becai 
applied  in  this  country,  to  the  case  of  a  statute  creating  a  crime. 

The  Quiucn's  Advocatb.  Wil^  permission,  my  lord,  1  was  about  to  come  to  that  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Baron  Brabiwell.  Mr.  Justice  Crompton  says  that  he  never  knew  a  golden 
rule  which  was  worth  anything  at  alL 

The  Quebn'8  Advocate.  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  for  that,  because  it  would  seem  that 
there  could  never  be  any  science  of  the  law  at  (ul. 

•Mr.  Baron  Bramweul  Nay.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  that  is  a  very  different  thing. 
That  is  not  the  only  case  in  wnioh  there  is  good  sense  in  what  Mr.  Justice  Crompton 
has  said ;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  say  that  you  must  bring  an 
honest  mind  to  the  interpretati<m  of  the  statute. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Yes,  my  lord;  but  there  are  certain  rules  which  have  been 
acted  upon  io  these  cases.  The  words  in  Bacon's  Abridgment  which  I  was  about  to 
read  are  the  following:  *' A  statute  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  so  construed  thh^  if 
it  can  be  prevented,  no  clause,  sentence,  or  word  shall  be  superfluous,  void,  or  insig- 
nificant." Nowj  I  shall  tnke  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  lordships'  attention  to  the 
special  application  of  that  rule,  if  it  be  a  good  rule,  to  this  statute.  And  your  lord- 
snips  will  find,  when  we  come  to  eonsider  the  words  "equip,  frimish,  fit  out,  or  arm," 
that  if  this  be  a  sound  canon  of  construction,  it  will  have  a  great  bearing  upon  the 
einKwition  of  that  part  of  the  statute. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  attorney  general  at  the 
trial  did  not  address  either  to  me  or  to  the  jury  one  syllable  as  to  any  distinction 
between  those  terms.  The  prosecution  on  the  jiart  of  the  Crown  is  apparently  upon 
the  footing  that  althoufl^  tnere  may  be  a  distinction  it  is  not  worth  telhng  the  Judge 
or  the  Jury  what  it  is.    That  is  a  fact. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  am  sure  that  your  lordship  would  not  require  me  or 
expect  me  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  discretion  which  the  late  attorney  gene- 
ral exercised  upon  that  occasion.  I  must  leave  that  to  your  lordship's  own  opinion. 
I  can  only  say  this,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  so  humbly 

Lord  CHiEr  Baron.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  case  was  conducted  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  after  fall  consultation  with  tiie  present  attorney  general,  then  the  solic- 
itor general,  who  was  in  court  the  whole  time;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  case  the  attorney  general  never  intimated  the  slightest  difference  between  ''equip'' 
and  ''  fiamish"  and  '*&  out."  He  said  not  one  word  about  it.  If,  therefore,  that  is  to 
afiect  the  construction  of  the  statute,  it  is  now  presented  to  us  for  the  first  time,  at 
least  in  this  argument. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  My  lord,  the  question  at  the  late  attorney  general's  mode 
of  conducting  the  case  has  been  often  discussed  during  this  debate,  and  I  should  be 
very  loth  to  enter  into  it  again;  but  I  think  I  am  bound  to  say  that  really  our 
opinion  was  that  he  did  oonduot  the  case  with  very  great  ability  and  perspicuity.  I 
am  sure  tliat  your  lordships  will  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  why  I  dionld 
not  address  my  argument,  even  if  your  lordships  were  to  hear  it  for  the  first  time,  if  it 
be  worth  hearing  at  all,  and  why  I  should  not  submit  it  to  your  lordships'  attention. 
My  lords,  I  therefore  say  that  we  particular  passage  which  I  have  reaid  as  to  each 
word  having  its  meaning,  and  as  to  there  being  a  canon  of  construction  which  forbids 
you  to  argue  that  the  legislature  dealt  in  a  superfluous  expression  unless  you  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  has  a  great  beariz^  upon  the  construction  of  this  act. 

Then  the  lord  chief  baron  reminds  me,  as  has  been  often  said  during  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  that  this  is  a  penal  statute,  and  therefore  his  lordship  seems  to  think 
that  neither  the  authority  cited  by  the  attorney  general  nor  that  cited  by  myself  has 
a  bearing  when  the  peculiarity  of  the  statute  is  considered.  Now,  I  beg  to  draw  your 
lordships'  attention  to  the  opinion  expressed  upon  this  point  by  a  most  eminent  judge, 
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not  indeed  a  Judge  of  this  country,  but  by  a  Judge  whose  opinion  nobody  need  be 
ashamed  of  followinff ;  I  mean  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Manfaall,  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  quote  nom  the  fifth  Yolume  of  Wheaton,  page  96.  The  case  is  that  of 
The  United  States  against  Wittberge,  and  he  is  there  construing  a  oriminal  statute, 
\nth  which  I  need  not  trouble  your  lordships.  He  is  citing  a  statute  respecting  man- 
shiughter  upon  the  high  seas,  and  he  says:  "The  rule  that  penal  laws  are  to  be  eon* 
stoned  strictly  is,  perhaps,  not  much  less  old  than  coni^ruotion  itself.  It  is  fonnded 
on  the  tenderness  of  the  law  for  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  on  the  plain  principle 
that  the  power  of  punishment  is  vested  in  the  Icffislative  and  not  in  the  Jndicii^ 
department.  It  is  the  leffUlature,  not  the  court,  which  is  to  define  a  crime  and  to 
oToain  its  punishment."  Then  there  follow  these  words:  ''It  is  said  that,  notwith- 
standing this  rule,  the  intention  of  the  law-maker  must  govern  the  coBstmction  of 
penal  as  well  as  of  other  statutes.  This  is  true;  but  this  is  not  a  new  independent 
rule  which  subverts  the  old:  it  is  a  modification  of  the  ancient  maxim,  and  it  amonntB 
to  this,  that  though  penal  laws  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  intention  of  the  legislature.  The  maxim  is 
not  to  be  so'applied  as  to  narrow  the  words  of  the  statute,  to  the  exclusion  of  cases 
which  those  words,  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  or  in  that  sense  in  which  the  legis- 
lature has  obviously  used  them,  would  comprehend."  Now,  my  lords,  by  that  canon 
of  construction  I  should  be  quite  willing  that  this  case  should  be  tried. 

Mr.  Bahon  Bramwkix.  It  seems  to  me,  with  great  respect,  that  that  is  very  little 
more  than  sapng  that  you  are  not  to  misconstrue  the  laws. 

The  Qubsn's  Advocahs.  I  suppose,  my  lord,  that  every  canon  of  construction 
would  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  that. 

Mr.  Babon  Brahwbll.  It  seems  to  910  scarcely  to  be  in  words  more  than  an  elaborate 
statement  that  you  are  not  to  misconstrue  them  because  they  are  penal  laws. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  you  are  not  to  narrow  the  meaning  out  of  a  mistaken 
tenderness  to  the  individual,  so  as  to  defeat  the  public  p<^icy  of  the  act. 

My  lords,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  rule  to  this  particular  statute  I  have 
one  other  authority.  I  will  ask  your  lordships  to  allow  me  to  read  a  passage  ttom  Bir. 
Justice  Story's  Judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Gran  Para,  which  will  be  found  in  5th 
Curtis's  Beports,  at  pase  904.  I  need  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  the  whole  of  the 
case,  aa  I  am  only  reading  it  for  the  maxim  which  it  contains.  He  says,  speaking  of 
the  Irresistible,  aedling  out  of  the  port  of  Baltimore, ''  She  was  not  commissioned  as  a 
privateer,  nor  did  she  attempt  to  act  as  one  until  she  reached  the  river  La  Plata,  when 
a  commission  was  obtained,  and  the  crew  re-enlisted.  This  court  has  never  decided 
that  the  offense  adheres  to  the  vessel  whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place, 
and  cannot  be  deposited  at  the  termination  of  the  cruise  in  preparing  for  which  it 
was  committed ;  and  as  the  Irresistible  made  no  prise  on  her  passage  m>m  Baltimore 
to  the  river  La  Plata,  it  is  contended  that  her  offense  was  deposited  there,  and  that 
the  court  cannot  connect  her  subsequent  cruise  with  the  transactions  of  Baltimore." 
Now  upon  this  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Justice  Story's  words  are  well  wortiiy  of 
attention:  *'If  this  were  to  be  admitted  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  laws  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  neutrality  would  be  completely  eluded,  so  far  as  their  enforcement 
depends  on  the  restitution  of  prizes  made  in  violation  of  them;  vessels  completely 
fitted  in  our  ports  for  military  operations  need  only  sail  to  a  belligerent  port,  and  there, 
after  obtaining  a  commission,  go  through  the  ceremony  of  discharging  and  re-enlisting 
their  crew  to  become  perfectly  Intimate  cruism,  purified  from  every  taint  contracted 
at  the  place  where  all  their  real  force  and  capacity  for  annoyance  was  acquired."  Then 
follow  these  words:  ''This  would  indeed  be  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  disgraceful  to  our 
own  government,  and  of  which  no  nation  would  be  the  dupe." 

Then,  my  lords,  the  question  immediately  arises,  what  was  the  real  object  of  this 
statute  t  and  your  lordsnips  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  the  very  different  objects 
which,  during  the  course  of  the  speeches  addressed  to  your  lordships,  have  been 
assisned  for  uiis  statute.  Now,  my  lords,  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation,  that 
in  tne  original  speech  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hush  Cairns  made  in  this  case,  not 
indeed  directly  addressed  to  the  Jury,  but  addressed  tcrthe  judge  in  the  presence  of  the 
Jury,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  language ;  this  is  at  page  143*  of  the  book: 
this  was  stated  to  my  lord  before  he  turned  round  to  address  the  Jury ;  it  is  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  lines  down  the  page:  ''The  equipment  is  supposed  to  be  with  the 
intent  that  'the  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state' 
'  as  a  transi>ort  or  store-ship.'  and  in  order  to  make  up  the  idea  indicated  in  those  words 
your  lordriiip  will  observe  tnat  the  vessel  must  be  employed  by  a '  foreign  state,'  and 
the  purpose  for  which  the  foreign  state  is  to  employ  her  is  '  as  a  transport  or  store- 
ship;'  and  the  latter  words  showing  for  what  purposes,  against  any  other  prince  or 


*  See  page  80,  line  37. 
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apprehend,  on  erery  minciple  of  coDfltrnctioii;  that  clause  must  be  lefened  and  eanied 
back  to  the  words '  ebip  or  yeaaeV  and  must  be  read  as  an  altemative  to  the  other 
clause,  which  likewise  begins  with  the  words  *  with  intent.'  So  that,  as  yonr  lordship 
will  see,  there  is  an  altematiYe  supposed  b^  the  act  of  Parliament,  equipping  and 
arming  any  ship  or  yessel  with  either  of  two  intents,  and  we  must  aoenrately  discrim- 
inate what  those  two  altematiYe  intuits  are.  The  one  of  the  two  alternative  intents 
is  the  one  I  haye  already  read  and  spoken  of;  that  the  ship  should  be  emi>loyed  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  state  as  a  transport  or  store-ship;  t^  other  altematiTe  intended 
is,"  (I  pray  your  lordships^  attention  to  these  words,)  ''that  she  should  be  equipped 
with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities;  and  the  whole  is  overridden  by  the 
introductory  words,  that  thero  is  to  be  some  person ;  the  words  are,  Mf  any  person/ 
within  her  Majebty's  dominions  who  is  supposed  to  equip  and  ann  a  ship  or  vessel 
with  one  or  other  of  these  two  intents.  Tou  must  have  a  person ;  yon  must  have  hun 
within  her  Majesty's  dominions;  you  must  have  him  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  ou^ 
or  arming  (whatever  that  may  mean  we  will  consider  m&ewvid)  a  ship  or  vessel,  and 
you  must  have  him  doing  so  with  one  of  two  intentions.  Then  follow  these  words : 
*'  The  other  is  the  alternative  intention,  that  she  shall  cruise  and  ccnnmit  hostilitieB^ 
with  no  reference  there  to  whether  she  is  or  is  not  to  be  employed  in  foreign  service.'^ 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  I  think  you  need  hardly  press  the  question  at  all.  I  believe 
that  we  were  all  satisfied  that  the  correction  of  tms  XMurt  of  Sir  Hush  Caims's  address 
by  the  learned  attorney  general  was  quite  right,  and  that  this  cleany  does  not  require 
any  comment  at  all. 

Mr.  Bason  Bramwsll.  That  would  be  a  prohibition  of  piracy  simply,  would  it  not? 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Tes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramwbix.  For  ships  to  crmse  not  in  the  service  of  any  state  would  be 
piracy,  would  it  not? 

.  The  Queen's  Advocate.  Tes,  my  lord,  and  therefore  I  was  contending  that  this  oon- 
struction  of  the  act  was  manifestly  an  incorrect  coostmction.  My  lords,  the  use  which 
I  was  about  to  make  of  the  oitati<m  was  this,  that  this  was  an  argument,  so  to  speak, 
addressed  to  his  lordship  in  the  presence  of  the  Jury,  who  shortly  afterward  decided  the 
case ;  and  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  very  greatly  doubt  whether  l^e  juiy 
were  fully  convinced  that  this  argument  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case, 
which  now  appears  to  be  admittM  to  be  the  fact.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
jury's  minds  were  entirely  free  from  the  notion  that  possibly  this  act  was  directed 
agauist  privateering. 

JLORD  Chief  Bajron.  I  rather  think  yon  will  find  that  the  learned  attorney  general 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  jury,  and  of  removing  all  eiror  nom  their 
minds,  thought  it  hardly  worUi  while  to  notice  this  fiEMct. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  That  may  certainly  be  the  case,  my  lord ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  mentioning  that  this  {Hurticular  construction  was  put  upon  the  act  at  that 
time,  (what  effect  it  might  have  had  upon  the  jury  I  do  not  know,)  and  I  was  dealing 
with  tne  &ct  for  two  purposes ;  first,  to  mention  to  your  lordships  that  fact;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  show  the  difficolties  which  those  who  contend  fior  the  claimants  in  this  case 
have  been  put  to  during  the  course  of  the  ar^f^ument  in  order  to,  what  I  must  call,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  evade  the  plain  meanmg  and  words  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  KAHflfiAgB.  Might  I  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  this  fiiott  At  page  811,*  of 
the  small  book,  when  the  learned  attorney  general  was  commentinfl  upon  that  construe- 
tion  which  had  been  put  by  my  leained  Mend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  the  Lord  Chief  Ban» 
said  that  he  did  not  aeree  with  tibat  expression,  and  theore  was  an  end  of  that  argu- 
ment->"  In  that  I  own  I  do  not  agree." 

LoBD  Chief  Babon.  I  widi  t£kt  ycra  would  use  the  same  edition  as  we  have.  To<u 
sav  that  it  ib  at  page  811 ;  what  is  it  that  you  are  referring  to  T 

Mr.  Kabbt.aee.  1  was  mentioning,  my  lord,  that  when  the  learned  attcMmey  general 
was  replying  and  commenting  upon  the  construction  which, Sir  Hugh  Cairns  put,  your 
lordship  said  that  you  did  not  agree  in  that  constructioni  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
argument  upon  that  matter. 

Mr.  Kbmplay.  It  is  at  page  801'of  the  large  book. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  My  Icftd,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramwbll.  Will  you  aUow  me  to  cite  a  book  by  an  author  who,  I  regret 
to  sayi  is  no  longer  living.  I  mean  Mr.  Sedgwick,  an  American  writer  on  statutory  and 
constitutional  law.  He  there  makes  tins  remark  with  respect  to  penal  statutes :  '*  Bat 
the  rule  that  statutes  of  this  class  are  to  be  construed  strictly  is  far  from  being  a  rigid 
or  unbending  one,  or  rather  it  has  been  in  modem  times  so  modified  mr  explained  away 
as  to  mean  uttle  more  than  that  penal  provisions,  like  a^  othevs,  are  to  be  fiairly  con- 
strued according  to  the  legislative  meaning  expressed  in  the  enaotmenty  the  oourts 
re&unng  on  the  one  hand  to  extend  the  punishment  to  cases  not  clearly  embraced  in 
them,  and  on  the  other  hand  equally  refasiniF,  by  any  fimsed  and  nice  constfustiiHi,  to 
exonerate  parties  clearly  within  theiv  scope."  That  is  at  patfe  386.  He  cites  a  great 
number  of  authodtieB  for  that  statement.    This  is  the  author  of  the  book  upon  daniagss. 

*8MpagellS. 
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The  Qxteen's  Advocate.  That  would  appear  to  me  to  be  excellent  sense. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramw£LL.  It  is  excellent  sense^  as  anything  I  am  sore  from  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick would  be. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  meaning  of  the  old  rule  (supposed  to  make  a  distinction)  was 
this :  In  ancient  times  wonderful  liberties  were  taken  to  strain  statutes  so  as  to  include 
matters  plainly  not  within  their  words;  it  was  said  that  those  liberties  were  not  to  be 
taken  with  penal  statutes.    We  now  do  not  take  them  with  any  statutes. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  (to  the  Queen's  advocate.)  That  which  I  have  read  is  your 
proposition. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  it  agrees  very  much  with  the  passage 
which  I  read  from  Wheaton. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Entirely,  I  should  say. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  cited  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  I  think  is  a  good 
rule,  and  also  out  of  the  great  respect  which  I  have  for  the  memory  of  the  autiior. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  My  lords,  still  upon  this  question  of  what  is  the  object  of 
the  statute,  and  it  being  admitted  that  that  construction  which  was  confined  to  priva- 
teering is  necessarily  abandoned  as  untenable,  I  come  to  consider  the  objects  which 
have  been  assigned  to  this  statute  during  the  progress  of  the  present  argument,  and  of 
course  it  has  not  escaped  your  lordships  that  they  have  not  been  at  all  uniform  on  the 

gart  of  the  counsel  who  appear  for  the  claimants.  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
as  adopted  an  argument  which  I  confess  appears  to  me,  with  great  respect  to  him,  to 
be  of  rather  a  fanciful  character.  He  lays  down  two  rules,  and  his  second  rule,  he 
says,  is  this ;  it  is  at  page  10*  of  his  speech  of  Tuesday  last :  "  The  territory  of  a  neutral 
power  must  be  kept  absolutely  inviolate  from  anything  which  may  be  termed  a  proxi- 
mate or  immediate  act  of  war,  and  the  neutral  government  will  have  a  right  to  com- 
Slain  if  that  inviolability,  so  defined,  of  the  neutral  territory  is  infringed  either  by  the 
elligerent  directly  or  by  one  of  its  own  subjects  at  the  instigation  of  the  belligerent.' 
Then,  my  lords,  at  page  14,t  he  lays  down  this  doctrine.  He  says  that  ho  will  not  ex- 
amine the  curious  point  as  to  the  cannon-shot  distance  from  the  shore ;  but  he  says  ^^  a 
line  is  to  be  drawn  somewhere ;"  and  then  he  says :  "  We  find  that,  according  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  it  is  allowable  to  a  neutral  state^  and  to  the  subjects  of  a 
neutral  state,  to  carry  and  to  deliver,  outside  that  line  or  inside  it,  any  of  those  articles 
which  are  called  contraband  of  war,  guns,  ammunition,  ships,  or  any  other  article  which 
may  be  supposed.  International  law  also  holds  that  you  might  bring  a  ship  to  the 
outside  of  that  boundary  wherever  it  is  drawn ;  that  you  mi^ht  carry  m)m  the  neutral 
state  ^uns  and  ammunition,  and  warlike  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  deliver  them  int>o 
the  ship  outside  the  boundary,  subject  to  the  right  of  capture;  the  other  belligerent, 
if  so  disposed  and  so  -able,  might  intercept  the  .supplies,  might  capture  the  ship,  ana 
might  seize  the  articles  as  contraband ;  but  subject  to  that,  the  act  might  be  done 
without  any  offense  against  the  principles  of  international  law."  Then,  a  Gttle  further 
on,  at  page  16,1  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  belligerent  a  sort  of  speech,  the  whole  of 
which  I  nee<l  not  read  to  your  l«rdships,  but  he  says :  "  The  belligerent  would  say  to  the 
neutral  power,  *  You,  on  your  part,  must  take  care  that  what  passes  out  of  your  terri- 
tory shall  pass  out  in  such  a  state  as  that  I  shall  have  a  fair  chance  of  capturing  or 
dealing  (if  I  am  entitled  to  capture  or  to  deal)  with  it.' "  And  a  little  above  that  mace 
he  says :  "  You  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  inside  a  neutral  territory  and  arm  and  pre- 
pare for  hostilities,  in  a  way  calculated  to  commit  hostilities,  a  ship  which  afterward 
might  sally  out  of  the  neutral  territory  and  go  beyond  the  limit.*^  And  then  there 
occur  these  very  curious  and  remarkable  expressions :  "  And  without  any  intervening 
space  occurring  in  which  it  might  be  captured  by  the  belligerent  power,  commence 
hostilities  with  a  ship  so  armed?'  So  that  I  understand  the  position  of  international 
law,  which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  oontends  for,  to  be  this,  that  it  was  an  object  of  this  stat- 
ute, among  others,  to  provide  that  a  vessel  might  go  out  not  armed,  but  all  but  armed 
in  every  other  respect,  to  the  boundary  line,  and  that  then  there  must  be  an  intervening 
space  in  which  the  belligerent  must  have  the  right  of  capture,  and  that  after  that  inter- 
vening space  is  passed  over,  it  would  bo  perfectly  lawrol  to  put  arms  on  board.  Now, 
my  lords,  I  heard  no  authority  cited  for  that  position ;  it  is  perfectly  npvel  to  me.  1 
think  that  it  has  not  the  warrant  of  any  international  jurist,  or  any  decision  of  an 
international  tribunal,  but  it  does  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  me  of  the  very  great  diffi- 
culties which  those  who  argue  for  tne  claimants  are  placed  under  when  they  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  plain  words  of  the  foreign  enlistment  statute,  which  effectually  pro- 
vi^fes,  as  I  should  construe  it,  against  such  a  substantial  and  practical  violation  of 
neutrality  as  would  be  committed  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. 
The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  an  intervening  space,  after  you  have  left  the  boundary 
line,  is  a  doctrine  invented  only  to  explain  away  the  obvious  difficulty  of  allowing 
captures  to  be  made  in  this  way  by  a  vessel  equipped  in  a  neutral  port. 
Now,  my  learned  Mend,  Mr.  MeUish,  says  that  tne  object  of  this  statute  was  to  pre- 

*  See  bottom  of  page  184.  t  See  top  of  page  186.  t  See  top  of  page  188. 
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vent  an  insnlt  to  this  conntij,  and  he  says  that  international  leeislation,  like  nmnlcipal 
legislation,  waits  till  the  mischief  has  happened.  Mr.  Mellish  says,  as  I  nnderstand 
him,  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  construction  of  this  act,  that  international  legislation 
waits,  as  municipal  le^slation  does,  till  the  mischief  has  happened.  Now  there  I  take 
the  liberty  of  joming  issue  directly  with  my  learned  Mend.  I  say  that  it  is  a  forget- 
fulness  of  the  great  pecnliarity  of  this  statute  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
argument  on  the  other  side.  This  statute  is  essentially  a  preventive  statute,  and  so 
far  from  waiting,  as  my  learned  friend  says,  till  the  mischief  has  happened,  it  in  a 
manner  most  peculiar,  and  by  a  machinery  entirely  its  own,  directed  partly  acainat 
individuals,  whom  it  divides  into  two  classes,  the  principal  actor  and  the  subordinate 
actor,  and  partly  against  the  instrument  of  the  individual,  the  ship  itself,  endeavors  to 
prevent  the  evil  from  being  committed,  and  it  gives  the  Crown  the  immense  power  of 
seizing  the  vessel,  as  \p8ofaxio  forfeited  by  the  particular  act  of  either  of  these  individ- 
uals. Therefore,  I  humbly  submit  to  your  lordships,  that  to  omit  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  characteristic  of  the  act  of  Parliament  is  to  lose  one  of  the  main  kevs  to  its 
construction,  and  one  of  the  principal  clues  by  which  you  are  able  to  thread  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  words  in  which  uie  idea  is  expressed. 

Lord  Chibf  Babon.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  enaictment 
is  unnecessary.  For  instance,  when  it  is  pronounced  to  be  a  misdemeanor  to  do  a 
certain  act,  by  the  common  law,  if  a  matter  is  created  a  misdemeanor  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor to  attempt  to  do  it,  to  be^^  to  do  it,  or  to  aid  or  assist  in  doing  it.  That  part 
of  the  statute  with  respect  to  aidine,  assisting,  endeavoring,  and  so  on,  was  not  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  put  those  words  in  in  order  to  create  the  forfeiture.  If 
a  particular  act  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  I  take 
it  that  the  endeavoring  to  do  it,  or  the  aiding  and  assisting  to  do  it,  becomes  immedi- 
ately another  misdemeanor,  and  I  think  that  all  misdemeanors  are  punishable  unless 
forbidden  to  be  so.  The  ordinary  mode  of  punishing  crime  in  this  country  is  either  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  Queen'8  Advocate.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Unless  the  statute  had  mentioned  those  matters  and  annexed 
the  forfeiture  to  the  attempt,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  whore  the  act  applied  the  forfeit- 
ure to  the  commission  of  the  offense,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  forfeiture  would 
attach  to  the  commencement  of  it  or  to  the  attempt. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Mj  lord,  my  learned  mend  Sir  Huj;h  Cairns  in  construing 
this  act  had  recourse  to  two  distinct  heads  of  argument;  he  said,  as  I  understand  him: 
"  I  will  look  at  what  was  ^priori  probable,  I  will  consider  what  it  is  likely,  regard  bein£ 
had  to  the  history  of  the  times,  would  be  introduced  into  this  act ;  and  I  will  afterwara 
consider  whether  the  words  which  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  introduced,  are  or 
are  not  in  accordance  with  what  one  would  probably  expect  to  have  found  there." 
Now  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  my  learned  friend  at  any  length  into  that  veiy  a^eeable 
and  enlivening  part  of  the  discussion*  of  this  case,  namely,  the  history  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  act  of  Parliament.  It  mig^  be  and  I  suppose  was  quite  competent 
to  my  learned  friend  to  introduce  a  narrative  of  all  those  circumstances  by  way  of 
placing  your  lordships  in  the  position  of  the  legislature,  and  enabling  you  to  arrive  at 
the  meaning  of  the  words;  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
will  we  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  that  the  court  must  be  put  in  position  of  the  testator 
and  know  all  the  circumstances.  In  the  same  way,  I  presume,  it  was  quite  competent 
to  my  learned  friend  to  enter  into  that  discussion,  which  he  dia  most  ably,  as  he  always 
does  everything  which  he  undertakes,  and  to  entertain  your  lordships  (for  I  think  I 
must  use  that  expression)  with  ti^e  extracts  from  Mr.  Canning's  speeches,  and  from 
those  of  other  members  of  Parliament  who  took  part  in  the  debates  upon  the  foreign 
enlistment  act.    ^y  lords,  I  am  not  about  to  follow  my  learned  friend. 

Lord  Chief  Bakon.  The  court  of  course  would  bear  with  much  from  the  defendant's 
counsel  which  perhaps  it  might  object  to  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  I  own  that  it 
strikes  me  that  speeches  in  Parliament  and  historical  statements  by  a  very  eminent 
historian,  Alison's  nistory  for  instance,  and  some  of  those  other  matters,  it  is  difficult 
to  stop  in  an  argument  to  set  out  what  a  defendant  in  a  case  may  think  necessary  to 
state,  out  that  mode  of  dealing  with  a  legal  question  should  be  administered  witn  a 
very  sparing  hand. 

The  QuEEi^s  Advocate.  I  quite  agree,  my  lord,  that  I  should  have  thought  so  too. 
If  it  was  an  erro]\  I  am  not  going  to  fall  into  it ;  but,  my  lord,  as  one  never  knows 
exactly  what  words  do  or  do  not,  and  what  passofes  read  do  or  do  not,  leave  a  sort  of 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  themy  because  it  is  imppssible  for  any 
human  being  to  say— — 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  should  say  that  it  should  beiMirc4  man%,  and  would  very  soon 
become  MiU, 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Farcimmd  manu,  my  lord.  I  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  think  that  I  troubled  your  lordshipe  in  that 
respect. 
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LoBD  Chief  Babon.  Mr,  Attorney  General,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  anything 
which  fell  from  yon,  certainly  j  and  indeed  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  make  any 
complaint  with  reference  to  Sir  Hngh  Calms.  I  merely  meant  to  advert  to  this,  that 
many  topics  may  be  nreed  on  the  part  of  a  defendant,  as  to  which  one  does  not  imme- 
diately know  in  what  they  are  to  end.  If  the  learned  advocate  for  a  defendant  thinks 
that  the  matter  is  material,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  court  to  say  that  it  is 

The  Qubbn's  Advocate.  My  lord,  I  hoi>e  that  I  shaU  not  sin  in  this  matter,  or  incur 
your  lordships'  displeasure.  I  was  only  about  to  say,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  where 
extracts  have  been  read  in  a  very  empnatic  manner  to  the  court,  to  say  how  much  of 
the  reasoning  of  those  extracts  may  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  Any  one  or  more  of  four  minds. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Exactly  so,  my  lord.  I  was  not  going  to  ^ter  into  any 
detail,  but  I  think  that  when  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  are  referred  to,  and  you  are  called 
upon  to  gather  from  them  that  the  intention  of  this  act  was  simply  to  enforce  existing 
international  law,  it  is  only  fair  to  read  the  following  extract,  which  is  in  a  very  few 
lines.  Mr.  Canning  said :  "  The^House  had  to  determine,  first,  if  the  existing  laws 
would  enable  her  to  maintain  her  neutrality ;  secondly,  if  the  repeal  of  the  laws  would 
leave  the  power  of  maintaining  that  neutrality ;  and,  thirdly,  if  both  the  former  ques- 
tions were  negatived,  whether  the  proposed  measure  was  one  which  it  was  fit  for  the 
House  to  adopt."  That  is  in  volume  4,  page  151,  of  Canning's  speeches,  and  it  does,*  I 
think,  express  in  clear  language  the  principal  object  of  the  act  itself.  The  object  of  the 
act  was  to  enable  the  Crown  to  maintain  its  neutrality;  that  I  consider  to  be  the  real 
object  of  the  act,  and  it  is  very  well  expressed  in  that  passage. 

My  lords,  I  might  also  say  without  going,  as  your  lozdships  seem  to  ^ntimate  that  one 
ought  not  to  go,  further  into  that  part  of  the  case,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  in  the  least 
wisn  unnecessarily,  for  physical  reasons  as  weU  as  dthers,  to  occupy  unnecessarily  the 
time  of  the  court,  that  it  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  in  explaming 
the  object  of  this  act,  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  distinction  which,  as  a  matter  of 
international  law,  is  to  be  made  between  the  acts  of  the  individual  and  the  acts  of  the 
state.  Now,  my  lords,  that  is  a  branch  of  the  argument  of  no  mean  importance,  because 
my  learned  fHend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  made  use  of  it,  as  I  understood,  m  this  way.  He 
said:  "There  are  certain  acts  which  the  individual  may  do,  and  which  in  one  sense 
are  lawfitl,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  prevented  by  the  positive  law  of  his  own  coun- 
try j  and  those  very  same  acts,  if  done  by  the  government,  might  be  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law ;"  and  he  instances  the  case  of  contraband.  He  says  that  the  contraband 
carried  on  by  the  individual  is  no  offense,  but  that  a  contraband,  or  any  act  of  a  like 
nature,  aided  or  assisted  or  carried  on  by  the  government,  would  be  a  breach  of  inter- 
national obligation. 

Now,  my  lords,  if  considerations  of  that  kind  are  to  have  any  weight  at  all  with 
your  lordships,  if  you  are  to  consider  at  all  that  you  can  arrive  at  the  meaning  and  the 
object  of  the  act  from  any  d  priori  considerations,  it  is  worthy  of  your  lordships'  atten- 
tion that  there  are  no  two  propositions  of  international  law  better  founded,  I  think, 
than  these,  that  there  are  acts  done  by  individuals  which  do  (regard  being  had  to  the- 
number  of  them,  and  the  occasion  of  them,  and  the  manner)  sometimes,  and  not 
unfreqnently,  implicate  the  state,  and  that  it  is  an  unquestionable  proposition  of  inter- 
national law  that  the  state  is  presumed  to  know  such  acts  of  its  subjects  as  I  have 
described,  and  moreover  to  have  thei  power  of  repressing  them;  and  that  it  is  no^ 
answer  to  a  foreign  government  to  say,  "Very  true,  there  came  out  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool  twenty-five  Alabamas,  or  twenty-five  Oretos,  which  have  destroyed  the  whole 
of  your  commerce  upon  these  seas,  but  then  they  were  the  acts  of  an  individual  ship- 
builder—they  were  the  acts  of  A,  B,  and  C,  and  do  not  come  to  the  government,  tor 
the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.'' 

My  lords,  I  protest  eamestiy  against  that  doctrine ;  I  brieve  it  to  be  wholly  un- 
funded in  reason ;  I  believe  it  to  nave  no  warrant  in  international  law ;  and,  my  lords,. 
without  occupying  your  lordships'  time  with  any  pedantic  display  of  learning,  I  ven-* 
tnre  to  say  that  the  question,  which  civilians  are  in  the  habit  ot  considering  under  this^ 
title,  "  CivtUu  ne  deli^uerit  an  ctves,"  "  is  this  an  offense  in  which  the  state  must  be  held  . 
implicated,  or  is  it  an  offense  confined  to  the  individual  f  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  international  law  which  is  called  '^nobUiBsima  quasHo  juris  genHum,^  and  I 
will  give  your  lordships  references  t<o  certain  jurists  where  you  will  find  it  most  ably 
discussed.  Your  lordships  will  fiiud  it  in  Grotins,  book  2,  chapter  21,  under  the  title  oi 
^  De  PcBnarwm  Communioaiione  f  and  he  enters  into  it  with  all  his  learning,  and  shows 
that  there  are  acts  of  the  individual  of  which  the  government  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
ignorant ;  at  all  events,  that  the  maxim  is  a  sound  one,  that  the  will  of  the  individual 
is  bound  up  with  the  will  of  his  oopntry  upon  those  occasions,  which  furnishes  no 
answer  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Tour  lordships  will  find  a  commentary  upon  that 
ofaapter  o£  Grotins  in  **  Heineocius's  Commentaries.^ 

IiORD  Chief  Baron.  What  volume? 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  all  in  one  volume. 
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Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  The  only  edition  which  I  have  Is  in  six  volumes. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  No,  my  lord ;  not  upon  Grotius.  There  is  only  one  volume 
upon  Grotius.  It  is  a  commentanr  upon  Grotius's  work,  and  it  is  his  commentary  upon 
book  2f  chapter  21.  And,  mv  lords,  there  is  a  very  clear  and  valuable  writer  I  thmk, 
though  not  much  thought  or,  but  of  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh  thought  a  good  deal. 
I  refer  to  Burlamaqui's  Principles  of  Politic  Law — it  is  in  volume  2  of  the  London  edition, 
page  255,  and  he  enters  at  great  length  into  this  consideration.  I  will  just  read  to  your 
loraships  a  very  short  part  of  it.  He  says, "  We  may  further  observe  that  in  civil  society, 
when  a  particular  member  has  done  an  i^jurv  to  a  stranger,  the  governor  of  the  oom- 
monweai  is  sometimes  responsible  for  it,  so  that  war  may  be  declared  against  him  on 
that  account.  But  to  ground  this  iinputation,  one  of  these  two  things  is  neceesaiy, 
viz,  either  that  the  sovereign  has  suffered  this  harm  to  be  done  to  the  stranger,  or 
that  he  has  offered  a  reprieve  to  the  criminal.  In  the  former  case  it  must  be  laid  down 
as  a  maxim  that  a  sovereign,  who,  knowing  the  objects  of  his  sublects,  suffers  them 
to  practice  piracy  on  strangers,  renders  himself  criminal,  because  he  has  consented  to  a 
baa  action,  the  commission  of  which  he  has  permitted,  and  consequently  furnished  • 
just  reason  of  war." 

Something  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  also  in  Vattel,  though  more  loosely.  And 
here  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  with  respect  to  the  citations  from  Yattel  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  Mellish,  that  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  upon  a  question  of 
this  description  Yattel  is  a  most  untrastworthy  authority,  because,  being  a  Swiss  himael^ 
and  having  been  accustomed  to  enormous  enlistmente  of  soldiers  going  out  of  Switzer 
land,  he  occupies  a  portion  of  his  book  in  defending  that  as  being  no  violation  of  thf 
law  of  nations.  His  bias  was  greatly  affected  by  mat  particular  fact,  and  upon  thai 
peculiar  point  he  is  not  a  verv  good  authoritv. 

Now,  my  lords,  1  think  that  I  am  entitled,  although  they  do  occur  in  a  padia- 
mentar^  form,  to  read  to  your  lordships  the  expressions  of  the  judge  of  the  High  Cooit 
•of  Admiralty  when  he  sat  in  Parliament ;  I  re^r  to  no  less  a  man  than  my  Lord  Stow- 
•ell ;  because  what  he  said  was  on  rising  in  his  place  as  the  judge  of  the  High  Coozt 
of  Admiralty,  and  holding  a  neutral  position. 

LoKD  Chief  Baron.  Was  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  t 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  No,  my  lord,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  will  give  yoor 
lordships  the  exact  worda  At  all  events,  I  will  make  them  my  own  lor  the  sake  of  the 
argument.    Your  lordships  will  find  them  in  Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  40. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramweix.  I  cannot  see  wh^  that  is  not  as  citable  as  Burlamaqui.  I  do 
not  see  why  Sir  William  Scott's  opinion  m  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  as  much  a 
matter  to  refer  to  as  Burlamaqui  or  anything  else. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Or  a  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the  House,  or  of  Mr.  Huskiasoii, 
who  quoted  Mr.  Canning. 

The  QuKEN^s  Advocate.  Tes,  my  lord.  I  did  not  mean  to  travel  into  that  partio- 
.ular  class  of  citation,  but  I  think  this  is  ^geally  exceptional  from  its  character.  It  was 
on  the  debate  in  1819. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  which  is  sound  sense  upon  the  subject  in  hand  before  na, 
and  expressed  in  clear  language,  must  always  be  welcome,  fi:om  whatever  source  it 
<oomes  or  whenever  it  was  delivered. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  comes  with  great  authority  from  Sir  William  Scott  and 
this  is  what  he  says : "  There  could  be  no  sole&m  more  iivjurious  to  itself  or  more  miscnier- 
ious  in  its  consequences^  than  to  argue  that  the  subjects  of  the  state  had  a  ri^ht  to  act 
•amicably  or  hostilely  with  reference  to  other  countries  without  the  interposition  of  the 
state  itself.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  press  these  considerations,  because  all  the 
Arguments  which  he  had  heard  upon  the  subject  had  fully  admitted  that  it  was  the 
right  of  states,  and  of  states  only,  to  determine  whether  they  would  continue  neutral 
x>r  whether  they  would  assume  a  beUi^rent  attitude;  that  they  had  the  power* of 
preventing  their  subjects  from  being  belligerent  if  they  agreed  to  it."  There  is  also  Ian- 
*  ^age  which  I  would,  without  mentioning  where  it  comes  from,  make  part  of  my  speech. 
^  When  ships  were  employed  in  the  service  of  any  power  whatsoever  without  a  hcense 
from  the  British  government,  such  an  enactment  as  this  was  required  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice;  for,  when  the  state  says,  'We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war 
waged  between  two  separate  powers,'  and  the  subjects  in  opposition  to  that  say,  'We 
will,  however,  interfere  in  it,^  surely  the  House  would  see  tiie  necessity  of  euaoting 
;8ome  penal  statute  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  oon- 
.tended  that  the  state  and  the  subjects  who  composed  that  state  might  take  distinct 
4Uid  opposite  sides  in  the  quarrel." 

Ifow,  my  lords,  these  arguments  and  these  citations  I  really  do  think  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  this  part  of  tne  case,  because  they  go  in  aid  of  my  proposition,  that  the 
ffeal  object  of  this  statute  was  to  enable  the  Cro^n  to  observe  not  a  nominal  out  a  real 
and  practical  neutrality  in  these  'cases ;  it  was  to  place  the  Crown  in  a  position  in 
which  it  might  have  an  answer  to  foreign  states  when  they  said,  "  Out  of  your  harbors 
«ome  all  these  privateerB,  and  all  these  armies  of  men  come  out  of  your  country."   It 
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was  to  enable  the  Crown  not  to  punish,  but  to  prevent  such  proceedings  taking  place, 
and  thereby,  in  plain  English,  to  enable  this  country  to  remain  at  peace. 

My  lords,  permit  me  to  make  one  more  citation  upon  this  point  from  the  life  of  Wash- 
In^on,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Perhaps  your  lordships  may  have  read  the  book; 
it  IB  a  book  of  very  great  authority  upon  any  questions  of  law  which  are  contained  in 
it,  because  it  was  written,  I  believe,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  after  he  was  Chief 
Jostioe.  In  the  fifth  volume,  at  page  488,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  very  act  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  namely,  the  first  foreign  enlistment  act  of  the  United 
States,  he  uses  these  words :  "  It  being  confessedly  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  United 
Btates,  as  a  neutral  nation,  t^  suffer  privateers  to  be  fitted  in  their  ports  as  a  neutral 
territory,  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  would  comport  with  their  duty  to  remedy  the 
ii^ury  sustained,  if  in  their  power  to  do  so.  That  the  act  has  been  committed  before 
the  government  could  provide  against  it  misht  be  an  excuse,  but  it  is  not  a  justifica- 
tion. Every  government  is  responsible  for  uie  conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  community 
over  which  it  presides,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  at  all  times  the  means  of  preventing 
an  infraction  of  its  duty  toward  foreign  nations.'' 

And  now,  my  lords,  I  would  address  myself  to  the  part  of  the  argument  which  has 
reference  to  the  variety  of  words  which  the  legislature  has  used  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  this  offense ;  ''equip,  famish,  fit  out,  or  arm ;"  and  I  claim  in  aid  the  maxim 
from  Bacon  that  you  are  not  to  presume  that  these  words  are  superfluous  unless  yon 
are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  whole  gist  and  scope  of  the  statute.  Now,  my  lords, 
there  occurs  this  remark  immediately.  If  arming  tuone  was  intended  to  be  struck  at, 
which  is  the  proposition  on  the  other  side,  what  on  eartii  would  have  been  easier  than 
to  have  left  out  ''equip,  furnish,"  and  "fit  eutf"  If  the  legislature  intended  only  to 
strike  at  the  overt  offense  of  arming,  it  was  really  heaping  words  upon  words  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  those  who  had  to  put  in  force  the  act. 

Ix)BD  Chief  Babon.  I  that  suppose  that  you  will  favor  us  with  the  distinction  between 
"ship"  and  "vessel." 

The  Queen's  AbvocatS.  My  lords,  there  is  no  doubt  a  distinction  between  a  ship 
and  a  vessel ;  there  may  be,  at  least,  a  very  great  distinction  between  a  ship  and  a 
vessel. 

My  lords,  it  is  said  on  the  other  side  that  this  argument  applies  equally  to  the 
omission  of  the  word  '*  build,"  and  it  is  said  upon  the  other  side,  "  what  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  have  put  in  the  word  'build'  if  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
building  of  ships,  and  not  merely  the  hostile  equipment  of  ships  f '  My  lords,  I  think 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  omission  of  that  word.  It  was  mtended  not  to 
interfere  with  ship-bmlding,  properly  so  called — it  was  intended,  my  lords,  not  to  raise 
any  question,  as  I  should  imagine,  as  to  the  property  of  the  ship-builder  in  any  way — 
in  any  of  those  commercial  questions  which  are  familiar  to  your  lordships,  as  to  when 
the  property  may  pass  from  the  ^ip-builder  into  t^e  hands  of  the  orderer,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  intended  to  avoid  all  the  (]^uestions  which  might  possibly  arise  from  "  building," 
80  distinct  from  "fiimishing,  fitting  out,  equipping,  or  arming."  And,  my  lords,  some 
sanction  to  this  argument  (I  do  not  press  it  further)  is  derived  from  the  American 
foreijg^  enlistment  act,  in  which  the  words  "buildin^^  and  equipment"  do  occur  in 
portions  of  it,  but  as  to  which  no  one  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  have  been  given  on 
the  construction  of  the  act  makes  any  remark  whatever  as  to  its  having  any  effect 
beyond  that  of  "  ec^uip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm." .  Your  lordships  know  that  the  words 
"building  and  equipment"  do  occur  in  one  of  the  portions  of  the  American  enlistment 
act 

LOBD  Chief  Barok.  In  one  of  the  American  acts  the  word  "build"  does  occur. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  say  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  "The  materials  for  building,"  I  think. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  It  is  so,  my  lord. 

I&.  Baron  Bramwell.  The  materials  for  building  are  forfeited. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  wiU  read  your  lordships  the  passage :  "  together  with  all 
materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  which  may  have  been  procured  for  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  thereof." 

Now,  my  lords,  I  submit  to  your  lordships'  attention  this  argument,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  word  "equip"  has  a  well  known  mercantile  and  legal  sense  as  well  as  an  ordi- 
nary etymological  sense.  The  word  ''equip"  will  be  found  used  over  and  over  again 
in  the  judgments  of  Sir  William  Scott,  or  my  Lord  Stowel],  during  the  prize  cases  which 
were  disposed  of  during  the  war.  And  your  lordships  will  see  this  (and  it  has  a  bearing 
upon  ^e  other  parts  of  the  argument)  that  he  continually  speaks  of  ports  of  a  mercan- 
tile equipment  and  ports  of  a  military  equipment,  and  ne  is  continually  considering 
when  these  cases  are  brought  before  him,  wnether  the  equipment  is  of  the  one  character 
or  of  the  other,  and  decioQng  the  case  with  reference  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel 
and  the  intent  of  the  equipper. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  think  that  it  is  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  refer  your  lordships  to 
the  etymological  meanings  of  the  word  which  are  given  in  various  dictionaries ;  I  say 
it  cannot  be  wholly  inapplicable,  for  the  lord  chief  baron  himself,  in  summing  up  to 
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the  jury,  cited  them  from  Webster's  Dictionary.  Now,  I  think  that  almost  the  bee^ 
definition  which  I  have  found  is  in  Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary.  I  there  find  tii 
following  statement :  ''It  is  properly  a  naval  term,  egfMijppe  being  the  old  French  for  a 
sailor,  and  so  used  in  the  thirteenth  century,  derived  perhaps  from  the  barbarooi  Latin 
e8cMj>are,  to  furnish  or  adorn  vessels,  whence  echipper  or  evulpper,  as  Janios  has  observed, 
was  easily  formed.  See  also  Du  Cange  on  eKhipare,  And  thus  our  own  word  was  alao 
first  written  est^ippe,  and  used  in  the  naval  sense,  as  by  Barret  in  1580,  to  eqnippe  or 
furnish  ships  with  all  ablements."  That  is  a  word  which  we  do  not  use  now,  but  still 
it  meant  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  the  manning  of  a  ship. 

My  lords,  in  the  French  Dictionary  de  I'Acad^mie,  under  the  word  eqwpemmtj  yoa 
will  find  a  doctrine  to  the  same  effect.  I  will  also  refer  to  Miltitz's  Manud  dea  CormU, 
a  very  learned  work— ^it  is  upon  the  meaning  of  all  the  commercial  treaties  where  the 
words  occur — ^he  sets  out  at  length  all  the  commercial  treaties.  In  his  first  vola]ne» 
and  at  page  13  of  the  Appendix,  he  says,  "Eouipment,  qui  comprend  aussl  les  geoade 
Tequipage  et  les  vivres,^  which  I  submit  is  clearly  the  right  meaning  of  the  wind— it 
it  comprehends  the  manning  and  victualing  of  a  ship ;  and  in  volume  2,  page  415,  and 
at  note  4,  he  is  drawing  a  distinction  between  hagage  and  equipage;  he  gives  the  Latin 
for  "  equipage"  in  this  way — "HaticiM  apparatus,"  Now  it  is  familiar  to  Sll  who  practiee 
in  the  admiralty  court  that  the  words  which  are  used  in  protest  are  ''her  tai^ 
apjp^orel,  and  fhmiture.'' 

There  is  a  book  also  of  some  merit,  called  "Bums's  Naval  and  Military  Tedmieai 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Language."  I  hold  the  book  in  my  hand,  and  under  the  titit 
equwetMnt  he  says :  "Armament,  manning,  accouterments,  stores  for  the  voyage;''  and 
under  the  title  eqvuper,  he  says  "to  equip,  fit  out,  arm,  provide,  and  furnish — providi 
with  necessaries  or  stores— supply,  stock,  and  so  forth." 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  should  think  that  the  defendants  would  not  object  to  the 
definition  that  to  "equip"  meant  to  man  and  victual. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Not  necessarily  to  man,  my  lord.  It  comprehends  tliat, 
and  putfing  stores — anything  toward  furnishing  the  ship  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  I  dare  say  you  know  "  Falconer's  Marine  Dictionary."  I  ban 
looked  at  it,  and  he  says,  "A  tenn  frequently  applied  to  the  business  of  fitting  a  ahip 
for  sea,  or  arming  her  for  war." 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  Yes,  my  lord ;  that  exactly  bears  upon  what  I  was  about 
to  cite  from  my  Lord  Stowell's  judgment  in  5th  Bobinson,  page  314.  It  was  the  can 
of  the  Charlotte.  It  was  a  case  of  contraband  masts,  Bussian  property^  and  so  on. 
Lord  Stowell  says :  "It  is  then  said  that  the  cargo  was  going  to  the  pubhc  arsenal  ot 
the  enemy.  It  was  going  to  Cadiz,  which  is  a  place  of  great  military  equipment:  but 
it  is  a  place  of  great  mercantile  equipment  also;  and  it  does  not  appear,  I  tnink, 
exactly  as  it  had  been  represented,  that  those  articles  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  pnblie 
arsenal  of  the  state.  What  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  is,  I  think,  true,  that  the 
nature  of  the  port  is  not  material,  since  masts,  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  contra- 
band, which  they  will  be  unless  protected  by  treaty,  are  so  without  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  port,  and  equally  whether  bound  to  a  mercantile  port  only,  or  to  a  port 
of  naval  military  equipment.  The  consequences  of  the  supply  may  be  nearly  the  same 
in  either  case.  If  sent  to  a  mercantile  port,  they  may  be  there  applied  to  immediate 
use  in  the  equipment  of  privateers,  or  they  may  be  conveyed  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  and 
there  become  subservient  to  every  purpose  to  which  they  could  have  been  applied  if 
going  directly  to  a  port  of  military  equipment."  Therefore,  the  argument  which  I 
wish  to  found  upon  this  is,  that  the  word  ''equipment"  is  clearly  not  necessarily  coq- 
nected  with  military  equipment,  and  unless  you  are  to  import  into  this  statute  after 
the  word  "  equip"  the  wonls  "for  warlike  purposes,"  or  say  equip  in  a  manner  which 
will  give  a  definite  warlike  character  to  the  word,  unless  you  are  to  import  those 
words  into  the  act,  the  maxim  of  Bacon  stands  unshaken,  and  there  is  a  distinct 
meaning  to  be  given  to  "equip"  quite  in  consistency  with  the  whole  purview  and 
bearing  of  the  act,  which  is  not  to  step  in  when  the  act  is  done  and  punish,  but  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  a  particular  act  which  implies  a  continuance,  somethisf 
goin^  on  and  being  done,  and  surely  that  would  be  a  very  good  reason  why  the  word 
"equip"  should  be  used,  a  word  well  known  to  aU  nautical  men,  well  known  to  all 
commercial  men,  having  a  meaning  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  was  not 
present  to  the  legislature  at  the  time^  and  a  meaning  perfectly  consistent  and  in 
keeping  witli  the  whole  spirit  and  purview  of  Uie  act. 

My  lords,  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  cited  to  your  lordships  the  case  of 
the  Richmond  in  this  volume,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer  also  to  the  case  of  the 
Brutus,  which  was  decided  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council ;  and  there  were  several 
cases,  a  summary  of  which  is  thus  given  by  the  learned  editor  in  the  Appendix:  "It 
will  appear  from  the  comparison  of  Siese  cases,  that  though  the  principle  of  considering 
the  sale  of  ships  of  war  to  the  enemy  as  contraband  is  strictly  held  by  the  decisioiiB  of 
the  court  of  appeal,  the  application  of  the  principle  has  been  restricted  to  cases  in 
which  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessels  or  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  sold." 
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Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Is  that  in  the  same  volame,  namely,  5th  Robinson  t 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  The  same  volume,  my  lorn,  5th  Robinson,  in  the  Appendix. 

Now,  my  lords,  it  is  said,  as  I  understand,  "  Well,  but  this  word  '  equip  *  and  your 
mercantile  equipment  are  words  andpitis  umsj"  and  a  great  deal  is  ma<}e  of  that  argument 
in  substance  throughout  the  whole  of  the  address  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
and  the  addresses  of  those  who  followed  him.  It  is  said,  that  the  act  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  prerogative  of  the  subject,  never  meant  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  or  to  attach  criminality  to  a  ship  for  that  class  of  equipment  which 
might  or  might  not  be  of  a  certain  character.  Now,  my  lords,  I  dissent  entirely  from 
that  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  my  lords,  the  very  expression  andpitU  usm — the  very 
word  anoq98,  or  " doubtful,'^ implies  that  tne  equipment  is  fit  for  both;  it  implies  that 
it  is  fit  for  one  and  for  the  other,  and  then  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  intention  of  the 
act,  which  was  to  prevent. 

My  lords,  thera  were  during  the  war,  (and  I  mention  it  to  your  lordships  because  it 
may  possibly  furnish  some  contribution  toward  elucidating  the  difficulties  (^this  case,) 
as  I  have  no  doubt  your  lordships  are  aware,  a  vast  number  of  cases  brought  before 
my  Lord  Stowell  upon  the  question  of  contraband.  He  had  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him  of  considering  in  all  its  beariu*^  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  aneipitU  usus  ;  and  in 
one  judgment,  my  lords,  in  1st  Robinson,  pages  194  and  195,  (the  name  of  the  ship  was 
the  Jonge  Margaretha,)  he  thus  most  perapicuonsly,  I  think,  expresses  himself  upon 
this  i>oint.  It  was  a  question  of  whether  hemp  and  cordage,  and  other  articles  of  that 
description,  were  or  were  not  intended  for  warlike  uses;  and  he  says:  "The  most 
important  distinction  is,  whether  the  articles  were  intended  for  the  ordinary  use  of 
life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ships'  use,  or  whether  they  were  ^oing  with  a  highly  proba- 
ble destination  to  military  use.  Of  the  matter  of  fact  on  which  the  distinction  is  to  be 
applied,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which  the  articles  were  going,  is  not  an 
irrational  test ;  if  the  port  is  a  genersu  commercial  port,  it  shall  be  understood  that 
the  articles  were  going  for  civil  use,  although  occasionally  a  frigate  or  other  ships  of 
war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port.  Contra,  if  the  great  predominant  character  of  a 
port  be  that  of  a  port  of  naval  military  equipment,  it  shall  be  intended  that  the  articles 
were  going  for  military  use,  although  merchant  ships  resort  to  the  same  place,  and 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles  mi^hthave  been  applied  to  civil  consumption." 
Then  he  gives^  in  a  passage  often  cited  since,  his  definition  of  articles  andpiHn  usua, 
''For  it  being  impossiole  to  ascertain  the  final  use  of  an  article  ancipitis  ususy  it  is  not 
an  iinurious  rule  which  deduces  both  ways  the  final  use  from  the  immediate  destina- 
tion.^ Now  I  claim  the  application  of  that  principle.  It  is  not  an  ii^'urious  explanation 
which  deduces  the  final  use  from  the  immediate  destination.  What  was  the  immediate 
destination  of  this  vessel  so  equipped  and  furnished  and  fitted  out  f  Why,  it  is  not 
denied  now  that  she  was  for  the  Confederate  States,  for  one  of  the  belligerents  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Eemplat.  My  learned  friend  ought  not  to  say  that. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  will  not  sav  that  it  is  not  denied ;  but  I  will  say  that  it 
is  as  plain  as  the  mid-day  sun,  that  tnat  was  the  object  for  which  the  vessel  was 
intended.  Then,  I  say  that  I  claim  the  reasoning  of  my  Lord  Stowell ;  a  better  reason- 
ing cannot  be  adopted;  it  is  entitled  to  the  highest  weight  in  a  court  of  Justice,  and 
more  especiallv  in  a  case  of  this  description.  You  have  bulwarks,  you  have  stanchions, 
and  you  have  hammocks,  and  you  say,  "  Oh !  but  those  may  be  found  on  board  a  yacht/' 
because  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  ui  this  case  does  not  carry  it 
beyond  that.  Captain  In^lefield's  evidence,  which  everybody  admits  is  "  omni  excepHone 
majprj^  is  that  tiiose  things  might  be  used  for  a  yacht.  Does  anybodv  believe 
that  the  vessel  was  intended  for  a  yacht  t  or  that  anybody  was  hiring  a  yacht  for  the 
Confederate  States  in  this  case  f  It  was  for  a  belligerent  use.  I  will  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  equipments  might  have  been  ancipitiB  vsus^  and  might 
possibly  have  been  fitted  for  a  merchant  vessel,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  that ; 
bnt  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  will  admit  that  it  is  possible  that  this  particular 
article  of  equipment  might  have  been  fitted  either  for  a  man-of-war  or  for  a  merchant 
ship ;  and  then,  I  say  that  you  must  look  to  the  destination  in  order  to  ascertain  for 
what  it  was  intended  j  and  is  not  that  position  in  exact  harmony  with  the  act  ?  Are 
not  the  words  '^  with  intent  or  in  order  thatf  Have  you  not  to  consider  throughout 
quo  ammo  and  quo  inttUtu  this  was  done,  and  to  look  at  the  consequences  for  a  moment 
of  any  other  construction?  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  vessels  may  now  be  so  con- 
structed (it  is  matter  of  general  notoriety)  that,  without  being  pierced  even  with  port- 
holes, their  bulwarks  may  be  so  built  that  swivel  guns  may  be  put  upon  them,  and 
they  may  be  a  most  effectual  instrument  of  destruction  of  belligerent  ships.  And  then, 
getting  rid  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairn's  most  ingenious  suggestion,  that 
there  must  be  an  intervening  space  between  the  boundary  line  of  three  miles  from  the 
shore  and  the  putting  on  board  of  those  guns,  just  conceive  the  facility  of  evading  and 
eluding  every  provision  of  the  act.  You  send  this  ship  out  equipped,  if  you  like  it,  in 
a  manner  which  possibly  would  suit  a  merchant  ship ;  you  send  swivel  guns  out  from 
the  same  port  three  miles  off,  or  in  the  little  intervening  space,  if  you  like  it,  though  I 
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do  not  understand  that  argnment,  and  yon  pat  thorn  on  board,  and  does  any  reasonable 
person  mean  to  say  that  the  beUigerent  government  would  not  have  jnst  gronnd  of 
complaint  against  the  neutral  government ;  and  (to  use  Mr.  Justice  Story's  emphatic 
and  burning  words)  that  the  neutral  government  was  not  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  neu- 
trality, and  that  o§  which  no  foreign  nation  could  be  the  dupe. 

Now,  my  lords,  as  to  the  words  "furnish"  and  "fit  out,"  your  lordships  will  remember 
the  explanation  which  my  learned  friend  the  attorney  general  put  upon  them.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  all  the  words  are  susceptible  of  different  significations.  The  efl^t 
of  the  word  "  arming"  does  not  occur  in  tlus  case.  But  I  will  say  one  word,  with  your 
lordships'  permission,  upon  the  argument  which  is  derived  from  the  eighth  section  of 
this  act,  wuat'  I  may  call  the  argumenting  section,  the  section  which  refers  to  a  vessel 
of  war  coming  into  a  port,  and  some  augmentation  taking  place. 

Mr.  Barox  Bramwell.  Suppose  that  any  furnishing  of  a  ship,  however  pacific  her 
equipment  might  be,  it  being  intended  that  she  should  be  armed  when  she  got  out  of 
the  territory  of  the  neutral,  was  said  to  be  a  fraudulent  neutrality  according  to  the 
lan^a^e  of  Mr.  Justice  Story:  and  suppose  it  was  true  that  any  supplying  of  a  ship, 
or  mmishing,  or  equipping  of  her,  however  peaceful,  was  within  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  why  might  not  similar  languaj^e  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  builder,  having  put 
the  ship  together,  taking  her  to  pieces,  and  sending  out  the  pieces  to  be  put  togetner 
abroad^  Why  might  it  not  be  said,  this  is  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  because  you  have 
only  to  go  to  the  Azores,  and  the  difierent  pieces  of  this  vessel  may  be  laken  out  and 
put  together,  and  then  it  may  be  said  that  you  do  not  send  a  ship  outf  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  draw  the  line. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  should  have  thought,  my  lord,  that  that  was  a  very  strong 
illustration  of  the  practical  difference. 

Ml*.  Baron  Bramwell.  There  is  a  very  strong  illustration  of  the  practical  difference 
between  a  ship  in  a  condition  of  offense  and  one  in  no  condition  of  offense. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  If  the  act  had  said  that  you  shall  wait  before  the  ship  is  in 
condition  of  offense,  that  argument  would  be  applicable,  but  the  whole  of  the  act  is  the 
exact  contrary. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  What  I  really  meant  was  this:  without  expressing  any 
opinion,  which  I  certainly  shall  not  do  ^1  the  proper  time  arrives  for  doing  so,  one 
cannot  help  seeing  this,  that  if  the  case  is  to  be  argued  upon  principle,  one  side  may 
be  arguing  it  as  vou  are  arguing  it,  "  why  this  is  only  doing  the  same  thing  in  effect  as 
that  which  you  Know  is  prohibited,  but  doing  it  bv  a  subterfuge,  and  a  shift,  and  an 
evasion."  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued,  "ii,  therefore,  you  would  prohibit  this, 
which  is  a  shift  and  a  subterfrige,  why  should  you  not  j^rohibit  the  next  step,  which 
will  be  a  shift  and  a  subterfuge,  and  then  >vhy  not  prohibit  the  next  step,  and  so  on, 
and  where  are  you  to  draw  the  line?"  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  marked 
distinction  between  a  ship  in  a  condition  to  receive  an  armament,  and  the  pieces  of  a 
ship  in  a  condition  to  become  one;  there  may  be  a  more  marked  distinction  between 
the  first  two  things  than  there  is  between  the  latter  two ;'  but  still  it  is  a  very  difficult 
subject  to  handle,  with  great  respect  to  those  who  have  been  so  warm  upon  this  sub- 
ject. With  very  great  respect  to  those  who  have  been  so  eager  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  unfairness  of  this  country  in  the  matter,  they  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
stop  when  they  say  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  is  in  substance  the  same  thing  as 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  I  am  sure  that  if  your  lordship  were  in  the  condition  of  a 
belligerent  state,  yon  would  see  a  great  practical  difference. 

Mr.  Baron  BRA>nvELL.  I  should  be  very  angry ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  You  would  see  a  ^reat  practical  difference  between  portions 
of  timber  sent  out  to  be  put  together  in  a  foreign  country,  and  a  ship  sent  out  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  and  able  to  take  all  her  own  guns  on  board  three  miles  out. 
There  is  no  saying  how  she  might  be  constructed,  and  how  she  might  be  built.  She 
might  be  built  so  as  to  run  down  the  first  belligerent  ship  she  met. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  dare  say  that  the  Great  Eastern,  with  a  most  innocent 
equipment  on  board,  would  be  a  most  formidable  antagonist. 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  My  lords,  I  was  going  to  say  one  word  on  the  argument 
used  upon  the  eighth  section  and  the  use  of  the  words  there,  "  equipment  for  war."  My 
lordl,  it  only  shows  in  what  very  different  lights  the  same  passages  may  strike  persons 
who  are  bound,  perhaps,  to  take  different  views  of  the  case ;  but  if  I  had  been  asked 
what  portion  of  the  act  I  should  most  rely  upon  for  showing  that  the  word  "equipment" 
in  the  other  section  was  not  necessarily  a  warlike  equipment,  I  should  have  found  that 
portion  of  it  in  this  section.  Because  what  is  said  heref  The  state  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  vessel  which  comes  in ;  the  state  cannot  be  gnilty  in  any  way  whatever 
where  a  man-of-war  or  a  privateer  comes  into  her  port  ready  equipped  and  furnished 
and  fitted  out  for  war ;  and  according  to  the  common  law  of  humanity,  which  is  part 
of  the  law  of  nations,  she  permits  a  vessel  of  that  kind  to  do  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
take  food  and  water,  and  so  on,  on  board.  But  if  she  added  anything  to  her  equipment 
of  war,  she  would  then  be  placing  herself  under  a  responsibility  toward  foreign  states, 
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and  then  the  mischief  in  this  case  of  the  eighth  section,  so  to  speak,  is  supposed  to  be 
done.  It  is  supposed  not  that  the  statb  oan  step  in  to  prevent  this  yeesel  which  has 
come  into  her  port  firom  being  equipped ;  the  vessel  conies  in  equipped,  and  therefore 
all  that  she  can  do  to  maintain  her  nentrality  honorably  and  lairly  toward  other 
nations  is  to  say  that  she  shall. set  no  addition  to  her  warlike  equipment  in  this  port. 
And,  my  lords,  upon  all  principles  of  construction  of  a  statute,  the  fact  of  the  words 
''  equipment  for  war ''  bemg  in  the  one  section,  and  the  words  "  for  war''  not  being  in  the 
other,  would  go  a  very  lonsr  way  toward  supporting  my  argument.  I  am  sure,  without 
wearying  your  lordships,  uiat  innumerable  cases  might  be  found  where  a  word  being 
used  with  a  particular  epithet  attached  to  it,  ^ving  it  a  distinctive  character  in  one 
section,  and  in  another  section  without  that  distinctive  character,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  legislature  intended  a  different  meaning  in  the  two  sections. 

My  lords,  these  are  the  observations  which,  I  hope  not  at  undue  length,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  regard- being  had  to  the  position  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
fill,  to  address  to  your  lordships.  And,  my  lords,  in  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
think,  to  ask  your  lordships  to  consider  carefdlly  one  criterion  for  the  construction  of 
the  stifttute  to  which  I  have  not  yet  adverted.  It  is  true  that  this  is  an  English  statute, 
as  it  has  been  said,  and  is  to  be  construed  by  'an  English  court  upon  English  princi- 
plee.  One  would  be  very  sorry  to  find  that  those  principles  are  at  variance  in  any 
way  with  common  sense,  and  with  the  spirit  of  idl  fair  jurisprudence.  I  deem  that 
not  to  be  the  case.  I  believe  that  nothing  can  be  more  equitable  and  more  just  than 
the  English  principles  on  this  subject,  for  the  English  principles  of  the  construc- 
tion of  statutes  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  Roman  law,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance, as  far  as  my  researches  go,  with  the  rules  for  construction  adopted  in  the  codes 
of  foreign  jurisprudence.  But  if  there  be  a  criterion  which  ought  to  have  more  weight 
than  another  with  a  court  when  there  is  a  real  honest  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  it  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  consequences  which  result  from  uie  rival 
positions  of  the  contending  parties.  Put  the  cons1a*uction  which  my  learned  friends 
are  contending  for  upon  this  statute,  and  we  have  their  own  admission  of  what  the 
consequences  would  be — ^a  federal  Woolwich  inland — ^a  confederate  arsenal  at  Liver- 
pool; bloodshed  and  rapine  within  three  miles  of  our  shores.  How  long  do  your  lord- 
ships think  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  maintain  her  neutrality  in  that 
state  of  thincst  Put- the  construction  upon  the  act  which  we  contend  for^  and  your 
lordships  will  preserve  to  the  Crown  her  power  of  maintaining  neutrality  with  forei^ 
states,  will  preserve  to  this  country  her  honor  among  the  family  of  nations,  and  will 
preserve  to  this  people  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace. 

Mr.  Locke.  My  lords,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  your  lordships  for  addressing 
you  after  the  very  able,  powerful,  and  learned  speeches  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  subject ;  but,  my  lords,  I  consider  it  my  duly  if  I  can  throw  any  light  upon  the 
matter,  however  small,  or  bring  any  fact  before  your  lordships,  of  however  minute  a 
nature,  which  shall  bear  upon  the  question,  as  far  as  my  ability  will  allow  me  to  state 
these  matters  for  your  lordiBhips'  consideration. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  shall  not  go  at  length  into  the  case,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
shortly  to  remind  your  lordiuiipS'Of  uie  position  in  which  it  stands.  My  lords,  it  is 
^uite  obvious  apd  clear  that  there  was  an  intention  to  fit  out  this  ship,  there  was  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  do  so,  and  I  think  upon  the  evidence  it  wiQ  be 
shown  that  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  purpose  for  which  this  ship  was 
to  be  fitted  out  was  ultimately  to  be  a  warlike  purpose.  My  lords,  the  evidence  shows 
this  clearly,  that  there  were  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenh6lm  and  Company,  a  firm  who  were 
clearly  in  connection  with  the  confederate  government,  and  that  that  firm  from  time  to 
time  furnished  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  confederate  government.  It 
is  clearly  shown  that  Messrs.  Miller  and  Company,  and  likewise  Messrs.  Fawcett  and 
Company,  were  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  in  addi- 
tion to  others  whose  names  appear  upon  the  information,  namely.  Captain  Bulloch, 
Captain  Tessier,  and  Mr.  Hamiltbn,  whose  name,  however,  does  not  appear  there.  They 
were  all  connected  with  the  transaction,  overlooking  the  ship  from  time  to  time,  and 
upon  these  facts  I  think  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  wib  vessel  was  being  fitted  out  for 
the  Confederate  States. 

Now,  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Karslake  asked  who  it  was  that  the  Crown  charged  in  this 
information,  or  rather  who  it  was  that  was  pointed  at  by  the  evidence  as  the  party 
directing  this  matter.  My  lords,  it  appears  clearly  upon  the  evidence  that  whatever 
was  done,  or  whatever  was  to  be  done,  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Confederate 
States,  through  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  who  were  the  active  agents  of 
the  Confederate  States,  employing  other  agents  under  them,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  views  of  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  arming  vesselB 
against  the  United  States,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and  with  whom  this  country 
was  at  peace. 

My  lords,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  argument  upon  what  has  taken 
place  out  of  tiiis  court,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  among  the  public.  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  those  aigumeuts  which  were  used  at 
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a  time  when  the  public  certainly  knew  very  little  about  this  questiony  and  I  am  son  I 
am  jastified  in  making  that  observation,  when  I  remember  what  has  fallen  from  bis 
lordshi]^.  His  lordship  is  well  acquainted  with  all  subjects  which  can  possibly  fonn 
the  subject  of  discussion,  whatever  they  may  relate  to.  Whatever  science  or  whatever 
question  of  politics  we  may  have  to  inquire  into^  there  is  no  man  in  this  country  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject  than  the  lord  chlei  baron.  But  we  have  it  from  the  lord 
chief  baron  himself,  that  he  is  free  to  confess  that  his  mind  upon  this  particular  sab- 
Ject  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  trial  properly  '^ equipped  and  fitted  out:''  and  I  beliere 
that  it  was  only  on  Saturday  or  Friday  last  that  a  question  which  the  lord  chief  baron 
had  himself  frequently  put  throughout  the  trial,  and  indeed  thronghont  the  whole  of 
this  inquiry,  was  answered,  I  will  not  say  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lord  chief  boron, 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  case  as  much  u 
we  should  have  desired ;  but  the  question  which  the  lord  chief  baron  put  was/*  May  s 
man  not  build  a  ship  upiDU  a  contract  and  sell  it  to  anybody  tbat  he  likes  V  That  wai 
the  question  put  to  my  learned  friend  the  late  attorney  seneral  upon  the  trial,  uid  the 
lord  chief  baron  complains  that  the  late  attorney  genersQ  did  not  answer  the  question, 
and  did  not  bring  his  mind  to  " equip''  his  lordship's  upon  that  question,  and  upon  the 
rest  of  the  case.  Now,  I  believe,  my  lords,  as  I  was  stating,  it  was  only  on  Satuiday 
or  Friday  last  that  his  lordship  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  an  answer  to  tbi^ 
question,  and  then  it  was  a  qualified  answer,  it  was  an  answer  given  by  the  attonieT 
general,  and  the  attorney  general,  who,  all  must  allow,  has  conducted  this  case  with 
an  ability  which  probably  has  never  been  surpassed,  was  obliged  to  give  a  qualified 
answer  to  the  question,  an;er  having  considered  it  as  we  all  have  done  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  put.  The  answer  was,  ^'Oh,  certainly,  a  man  may  build  a  ship,  and 
he  may  sell  it  to  anybody,  whether  he  be  a  belligerent  or  whether  he  be  not ;  but  he 
must  not  do  it  with  the  intention  which  is  declar^  to  be  iU^al  by  the  scTentn  section 
of  the  foreign  enlistment  act."  Therefore,  I  think  that  the  late  attorney  general,  eee- 
ing  how  fimy  that  question  has  since  been  considered  by  everybody,  is  not  to  be  so 
much  blamed  because  he  did  not  answer  it  off-hand ;  and  I  am  sure  that  his  lordship 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  counsel  conducting  a  case,  particularly  a  case  at  ma 
priuSf  are  not  anxious  to  have  those  disagreeable  questions  put  to  them  by  the  court, 
fi^d  particularly  by  a  jndge  of  so  much  Knowledge,  so  much  research,  and  so  moch 
acuteness  as  the  lord  chiet  baron,  because,  of  course,  not  possessing  the  powers  of  the 
lord  chief  baron,  we,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  sometimes  imagine  that  his  lordship  is 
endeavoring  to  get  us  into  a  hole,  and  therefore  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  on  the 
part  of  the  late  attorney  general  to  say,  that  in  my  humble  opinion  I  ao  not  think  that 
the  course  which  he  adopted  upon  that  occasion  was  a  course  which  most  of  us  wonld 
not  likewise  have  adopted  |  that  is,  not  to  get  into  an  embranglement  with  a  Judge  of 
such  powers  as  the  lord  chief  baron,  but  to  confine  himself  to  the  purposes  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  I  wUl  not  say  to  postpone  the  truth  to  the  purposes  of  the  moment,  but  to  confine 
himself  to  what  was  the  question  which  he  was  then  upon  before  the  jury,  and  to 
reserve  himself  for  that  question  without  embarrassing  himself  with  any  other. 

Now,  my  lords,  as  I  was  stating,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  this  coiurt,  a  great  deu 
out  of  the  court,  and  a  great  deal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  likewise  in  another 
place,  namely,  the  House  of  Lords,  with  regard  to  this  greai  question  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  act.  Now  what  was  said  I  heard  said  myself,  over  and  over  again,  in  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  previously  to  what  the  lord  chief  baron  said  here,  and  the  lord  chief 
baron,  no  doubt,  although  judges  seldom  read  the  newspapers,  had  read  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Not  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Locke.  Then  I  am  ri^ht  in  assuming  that  his  lordship  had  read  those  debates, 
and  his  lordship,  though  a  judge,  and  holding  the  high  position  which  he  did,  was  not 
altogether  i|porant  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  others  in  this  sublunary  world  ^t;h 
respect  to  this  ouestion,  and  1  think  I  snail  not  be  contradicted  by  any  one  when  I  f»7 
that  the  general  opinion  throughout  the  country  was  this :  they,  never  having  read  the 
foreign  enlistment  act,  (and  certainly  I  do  not  blame  tiiem,  considering  the  immenfe 
trouble  that  the  study  of  this  act  has  occasioned  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
it,)  came  to  precisely  the  same  opinion  as  his  lordship,  and  it  was  this-— if  a  man  may 
sell  gunpowder,  if  he  may  sell  cannon  balls,  if  he  may  sell  muskets,  if  he  may  sell  sbel^ 
or  any  other  destructive  weapon,  why  on  earth  may  he  not  sell  ships  f  And  if  his  lord- 
ship will  oardon  me  I  would  say,  u^n  the  point  of  his  lordship's  charge  being  calculated 
to  niislead  th^  jury,  that  the  question  asked  out  of  doors, ''as  you  may  sell  gunpowder/ 
cannon  ball&  and  sheUs,  or  any  other  destructive  articles,  why  may  you  not  sell  an 
armed  shipf'  ^as  the  question  which  the  lord  chief  baron  askea  in  this  court. 

Now,  my  lords,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  inconvenience 
to  the  ship-builders. 

Hr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  really  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  defense  did  say  that. 

Mr.  Locke.  On  the  triiU,  my  lord. 
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Mr.  BiJtON  Bramwell.  They  did  not  say  it  in  the  argnment,  and  I  was  veiy  much 
stmok  with  it. 

Mr.  Locke.  My  lord,  it  was  on  the  trial  I  think  that  there  was  a  long  argnment  hy 
Sir  Hn|^  Cairns  npon  the  question  of  mahtmprohibUum  and  nuUum  in  «e. 

Sm  Hugh  Cairns.  No. 

Mr.  Locke.  That  Sir  Hush  Cairns  said  that  I  am  quite  certain,  for  this  reason,  that 
I  never  could  forget  anything  which  fell  from  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  there  was  a  long 
argument  npon  tne  distinction  between  mahim  prohibitum  and  malum  in  ae.  That  I  rec- 
ollect perfectly,  and  that  argnment  was  made  use  of  with  respect  to  ship-builders, 
and  it  was  urged  in  this  way,  that  the  ship-builders  were  doing  nothing  whatever  that 
was  in  itself  wrong,  and  that  tiierefore  their  ease,  it  was  argn^,  was  a  hard  ease  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  government. 

But,  my  lords,  it  appears  to  be  an  argument  which  by  no  possibility  ought  to  have 
any  weight,  in  this  court  at  any  rate,  bMause  this  is  a  court  which  deals  in  hardships, 
or  rather  deals  with  them;  and  I  may  ciJl  to  your  lordships'  attention  an  act  of  Par- 
liament called  the  customs  consolidation  act,  and  I  may  remind  your  lordships  that  if 
a  man  has  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco  on  bosurd  his  yacht  which  has  come  into  j[>ort  and 
he  has  not  paid  duty,  that  yacht  is  subject  to  be  seized,  and  that  from  time  to  time 
yachts  and  other  vessels,  where  the  owner  is  peifectly  innocent,  are  seized  by  the  cus- 
toms when  they  have  any  oontoiband  on  board.  And  what  is  the  reason  alleged? 
That  it  is  for  ihe  protection  of  the  customs.  And,  therefore,  when  gentlemen  are 
building  a  man-of-war  to  go  out,  and  on  the  part  of  the  confederates  to  fight  against 
tiie  federals,  and  when  probably  the  effect  of  that  may  be  to  bring  this  conntiy  into 
war  with  the  federal  States,  I  do  not  tiiink  they  have  much  to  complain  of  where  an 
embar^  is  placed  npon  a  vessel  under  thoee  droumstances,  it  bein^  the  ordinarv 
couxae  m  this  country  where  offenses  are  committed  in  ships,  or  by  ships,  or  through 
ships,  that  the  first  thing  done  is  to  seize  the  ship,  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that 
the  seizure  has  been  made  upon  this  occasion. 

But  again,  what  particular  hardship  is  there  in  thatf  Subsequently  Messrs.  Faw- 
cett,  Preston  and  Company  put  in  a  claim  to  this  ship  and  say  that  it  is  their  own. 
But,  my  lords,  what  would  nave  been  the  inconvenience  if  they  were  HcUnf  honestly 
and  rightly,  or,  at  all  events,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  infringe  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Parliament  by  fitting  out  this  ship  for  the  confederates  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing war  against  the  federal  States?  What  was  more  easy  for  them  than  at  once  to 
have  given  an  explanation,  and  to  have  shown  for  what  purpose  this  ship  was  fitted 
out?  That  is  the  ordinal^  case  in  the  customs.  We  do  not  hear  any  great  outcry 
made  when  a  ship  of  any  individual  which  may  have  contraband  on  boaia  is  seized ; 
for  if  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  made  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  the  ship  is 
immediately  released.  And  I  use  those  arguments,  my  lords,  because  they  arise  out  of 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  it  is  a  strong  feature  to  show  what  the  intention  of  these 
people  was,  that  when  they  had  tiie  opportunity  of  getting  their  ship  entirely  fr«ed 
nom  the  trammels  of  the  law  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  at  all, 
but  they  come  in  at  the  last  moment  and  put  in  a  olairo^  and  then  they  say,  ''We  will 
endeavor  as  far  as  we  can  to  get  out  of  the  meshes  of  this  act  of  Parliament  and  show 
how  it  does  not  apply  to  us."  My  lords,  they  have  sailed  as  near  the  wind  as  they  pos- 
sibly could,  but  I  think  that  they  have  sailed  so  near  the  wind  that  it  will  be  taken 
out  of  their  sails..  They  have  made  that  endeavor,  and  now  I  come  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  attempted  to  do  it. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  shall  take  the  argnment  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Mellish.  It 
would  be  ill-becoming  in  me  to  tidce  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  seeing  that  it  has  been  ti^en  to  pieces,  and  that  he  cannot  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  it  together  again,  and  it  iias  been  commented  upon  throughout;  but 
why  I  would  &ke  the  argument  of  Bfr.  MeUlsh  is  this,  because  he  puts  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  as  conciselv,  I  think,  as  it  can  possibly  be  put;  and  if  that  defi- 
nition which  he  has  made  of  their  case  will  not  hold  water,  then  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  they  have  not  evaded  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  clearly  within  them. 

I  wish  to  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  definition  given  by  Mr.  Mellish  in  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  the  19th  of  November.  Vide  page  254.^  Mr.  MeUish  says: 
"Having  nad  a  little  exp«rienoe  of  the  great  skill  of  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney 
general,  I  know  his  great  skill  in  remarfing  upon  the  different  views  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  different  counsel  who  are  opposed  to  him;  and,  therefore^  I  say  that  in 
presenting  the  view  which  I  am  about  to  present  to  your  lordships,  I,  of  course,  am 
not  to  be  taken  as  in  any  degree  abandoning  or  qusdi^iuff  what  has  been  previously ' 
said  by  my  learned  friends."  Now,  that  is  very  well  for  li&.  Mellish  to  say,  but  it  wiU 
be  for  your  lordships  to  say  whether,  if  Mr.  Mellish  be  right,  he  does  or  he  does  not 
demolish  any  of  his  learned  friends.  But  that  is  perfectly  immaterial  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  address  to  your  lordships,  because  I  put  it 
that  Mr.  Mellish  understands  this  case  as  well  or  indeed  better  than~anybody.    Mr. 

*Se6  page  880. 
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Mellish  understood  it  long  before  any  of  us  thought  about  it,  and  Mr.  Mellish  puts  it 
in  this  short  and  concise  manner.  He  says:  ''But  I  venture  to  go  to  this  extent,  that 
it  is  perfectly  legal,  under  this  act  of  Parliament,  for  any  ship-builder  in  this  country 
to  build  a  ship.''  Now,  nobody  can  dispute  that  fact.  Then  it  goes  on,  and  this  is  a 
part  of  his  speech  which  requires  careful  attention:  ''Perfectly  well  knowing  that  it  is 
adapted  for  war,  under  a  contract  with  one  of  two  belligerents ;  and  to  equip  that 
ship,  so  fEur  as  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  sail  away  from  this  country,  and  to  deliver 
it  to  the  belligerent  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  that  unarmed  state.''  Now,  Mr.  Mel- 
lish entirely  leaves  out  in  that  the  intent  with  which  it  is  built,  the  guilty  intent 
which  is  alleged  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  which  creates  the  offense.  But  there  is 
another  word  which  he  has  left  out,  and  it  comes  in  between  "  ship"  and  "  so."  I  think 
he  should  have  introduced,  in  order  to  have  met  the  facts  of  this  case,  the  word  "  only," 
so  that  it  would  have  read,  "  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  sail  away  from 
this  country ;"  because  unless  he  puts  in  the  words  ''only  so  far,"  he  does  not  meet 
this  case,  and  for  this  reason,  that  all  our  evidence,  (if  we  are  upon  the  question  of 
a  warlike  equipment,)  and  it  was  a  mass  of  evidence,  went  to  show  that  there  was 
more  done  to  this  ship  than  was  only  necessary  to  enable  it  to  sail  away  from  this 
country  .- 

Now,  my  lords,  what  was  done  to  this  ship  t  What  was  necessary  to  enable  that 
ship  to  sail  away  frt>m  this  country  t  Sail  she  would  not,  because  sue  would  steam. 
Was  it  necessary  to  have  her  bulwarks  made  of  a  particular  description  f  Was  it  neces- 
sary that  stancnions  should  be  fixed  to  the  sioe  of  that  vessel  in  which  to  put  the 
hammock  nettings?  Was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  an  ordinary  ship  to  sail  away 
from  this  country,  that  she  should  have  an  extraordinary  rudder  f  Ajnd,  therefore,  I  say 
that  Mr.  Mellish's  position  is  untenable,  because  upon  the  question  of  armed  equipment 
with  regard  to  this  ship  more  was  done  to  it  than  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  sail  away 
from  this  country.  With  regard  to  the  ship  being  built  under  a  contract,  I  dare  say 
this  ship  was  built  under  a  contract;  and  if  the  defendants  had  chosen  they  might 
have  produced  that  contract,  and  if  they  had  produced  a  contract  to  show  that  the 
ship  was  built  for  the  £mp  ^ror  of  Japan,  or  the  Emperor  of  Chinr ,  or  any  person  of 
that  description,  no  doubt  it  would  have  gone  a  long  way  to  show  that  this  was  an 
innocent  undertaking.  But  whether  it  is  by  a  contract,  or  whether  it  is  not,  does  not 
appear  to  me,  my  loras,  to  alter  the  case  at  all.  The  question  is.  Who  was  it  built  for  f 
If  it  was  built  under  a  contract  for  any  of  the  illegal  purposes  alleged  in  the  seventh 
section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  then  the  ship  would  be  clearly  forfeitable.  Mr. 
Mellish  continues,  "  and  to  equip  that  ship,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  to  enable  it  to  sail 
away  from  this  country  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  belligerent  either  here  or  elsewhere  in 
that  unarmed  state."  Now,  my  lord,  whether  a  ship-builder  mieht  do  that  would 
depend  upon  what  the  intention  was,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Mellish  puts  it  upon 
the  very  ground  upon  which  his  lordship  put  it  at  the  trial.  May  you  not  do  tnat 
particular  thing  Mr.  Mellish  says  t  Mr.  Mellish  upholds  his  lordship's  ruling  at  the  trial, 
and  contends  that  that  is  rieht  and  legal.  I  submit,  in  the  first  place,  my  lord,  that 
the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Mellish  puts  it  is  not  a  true  statement  in  the  first  place  of  what 
was  the  condition  of  that  ship ;  but  that  if  there  be  the  intent,  even  the  state  in  which 
Mr.  Mellish  says  the  ship  was,  is  not  a  state  which  would  make  the  ship  not  liable  to 
be  seized.  My  lord,  it  is  quite  dear  with  respect  to  the  fittings  out,  that  there  was  to 
some  extent  a  warlike  equipment  of  that  ship.  It  ccortainly  was  not  completed.  But. 
my  lord,  if  to  any  extent  there  was  a  warlike  equipment,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn? 
because  if  it  is  to  be  a  complete  equipment,  a  man  might  build  a  ship  and  put  in  every 

r>rtion  of  the  armament  except  one  gun ;  it  would  not  be  completed.  Aiid  therefore 
must  say,  that  I  think  that  v^ay  of  putting  it,  namely,  the  ship  not  being  completed, 
is  one  of  the  most  fritile  arguments  that  possibly  could  be  adduced^  because  if  the 
question  turned  upon  the  thing  being  completed  or  not  completed,  it  would  be  the 
most  simple  thins  always  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  ship  to  a  certain  extent  and  not 
quite  complete  it.  But  the  question  arises,  Is  it  completed  sufficiently  to  show  the 
purpose  with  regard  to  warlike  equipment  t  It  is  a  vessel  with  bulwarks  belonging  to 
a  man-of-war^  and  I  would  call  ^our  lordship's  attention  (which  has  not  been  drawn 
to  the  point  m  the  course  of  this  argument,  showing  cause  against  the  rule)  to  the 
picture  of  the  ship,  the  photograph  which  was  put  in  evidence  on  the  trial,  and  I  think 
it  would  save  the  court  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  if  they  would  only  look  at  that, 
because  you  might  as  well  say  that  you  would  look  upon  the  picture  of  an  elephant, 
and  take  it  for  a  horse,  as  that  you  would  look  at  a  photograph  of  this  ship  and  take 
it  for  a  merchant  ship.  If  anybody  has  ever  seen  a  gunboat,  this  was  a  gnnboat  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  every  appearance  of  a  gunboat.  But  in  audition  to 
that,  there  was  evidence  as  to  its  component  parts ;  how  they  were  made  up,  how  the 
ship  was  built,  what  was  the  nature  of  its  bulwarks,  what  was  the  nature  of  its  rudder 
and  above  all  as  to  its  having  those  stanchions  put  up  for  hammock  nettings,  which 
hammock  nettings  act  as  a  shield  for  the  ship. 
(The  court  a^onmed  for  a  short  time.) 
Mr.  Locks.  I  was  saying,  my  lord,  that  whether  or  not  the  ship  were  completed  is 
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perfectly  immaterial.  The  question  isi  What  indications,  with  regard  to  whether  there 
was  any  warlike  equipment  or  not,  were  there  upon  that  vessel  to  show  that  she  was 
intended  for  a  vessel  of  war — and  I  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  evidence  with 
respect  to  the  hammock  racks  and  stanchions — and,  my  lord,  those  hammock  racks  and 
•stanchions  would  act  as  a  shield  for  that  vessel.  Now  cejtainly  we  have  arrived  at  a 
time  when  tibieuse  of  gunpowder  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  usin^  the  ordinary 
shield  in  hattle  hy  land,  but  I  think  it  would  never  be  contended  that  if  m  olden  times 
a  maker  of  armor  had  supplied  a  shield  he  would  not  have  been  supplying  a  warlike 
equipment.  Now,  therefore,  if  those  stanchions  were  put  up  with  a  view  of  placing 
upon  them  the  hammock  racks,  and  if,  as  we  have  it  in  evidence,  those  hammock  racks 
are  used  in  vessels  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  men  against  the  shot  of 
the  enemy,  they  are  certainly,  as  far  as  they  so,  most  clearly  a  warlike  equipment. 
But,  my  lord,  as  has  been  observed,  to  show  that  this  vessel  was  being  fitted  out  for 
the  purposes  of  war 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  If  you  are  contending  against  the  argument  of  Mr.  Mellish, 
which  I  collect  you  to  be  from  the  continuity  of  ^our  sentences,  let  me  point  out  to  yon 
that  Mr.  Mellish  expressly  says  that  it  was  a  ship  of  war— he  avows  it  to  be  a  ahip  of 
war,  and  says  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  fit  out  a  vessel  of  war.  His  argument  is,  that 
you  must  not  send  it  away  in  a  condition  to  be  used  as  a  vessel  of  war. 

Mr.  Locke.  I  will  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  page  18,  where  Mr.  Mellish  lays 
down  his  proposition^  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  ship-builder  to  equip  a  vessel  in  the  way 
he  there  states,  "  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  belligerent  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  that 
unarmed  state ;"  and  therefore  I  presume,  m^  lord,  that  he  assumes  that  to  make  it 
lawful  to  fit  out  the  vessel  in  the  way  to  which  he  refers,  it  must  be  entirely  in  an 
unarmed  state. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Oh,  dear,  no.    I  do  not  ima^ne  that  is  his  argument  at  alL 

Mr.  Locke.  What  I  understand  him  to  say  is  this.  In  point  of  fiEMt  you  may  build 
the  hull  and  deliver  that  to  either  of  the  belligerents  in  an  unarmed  state.  But  what 
I  am  contending  for  is,  that  that  was  not  the  case  with  this  vessel  at  all ;  it  was  not  a 
mere  hull,  and  it  was  not  delivered  to  the  belligerent,  and  would  not  have  been 
delivered  to  the  belligerent,  even  as  far  as  it  had  then  gone,  in  an  unarmed  state,  inas- 
much as  it  had  those  stanchions  placed  for  the  hammocK  nettings,  which  were,  in  point 
of  fact,  an  equipment  for  war.  With  regard  to  the  hammock  nettings,  I  submit  that 
they  were  to  act  as  a  shield  against  the  enemy.  A  shield  to  be  used  on  land  would  be 
a  warlike  equipment,  and  I  should  assume  that  a  shield  to  a  ship  would  have  a  similar 
siflpification.    But,  my  lord,  in  addition  to  that  there  was  the  cooking  apparatus. 

liORD  Chief  Baron.  If  a  Roman  soldier,  for  instance,  went  into  battle  with  a  shield 
only,  without  a  sword,  you  would  hardly  say  that  he  was  armed. 

Mr.  Locke.  He  is  armed  against  the  enemy  certainly.  He  is  armed  with  the  shield ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  shield,  he  wquld  probably  have  ajavelin  through  his  body. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  quotation,  but  I  am  sure  in  Homer,  where  Achilles  put 
on  his  armor 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  added  an  offensive  weapon  to  all  that. 

Mr.  Locke.  He  did.  But  suppose  he  had  not  had  time  to  get  an  offensive  weapon,  no- 
body can  contend  that  he  would  not  have  been  partly  armed ;  he  would  have  put  on  as 
much  armor  as  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  All  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  a 
shield  is  part  of  the  armor,  and  that  the  stanchions  and  the  hammock  racks  are  part  of 
the  armor. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  has  several  times  been  observed  that  privileges  which  are 

given  under  particular  statutes  are  meant  as  a  shield  and  not  as  a  sword ;  yon,  no 
oubt,  remember  the  use  of  that  expression. 

Mr.  Locke.  Yes,  my  lord.  When  we  bear  in  mind  what  we  arm  our  ships  with  now, 
this  is  certainly  a  mild  sort  of  shield,  because,  I  presume,  it  could  only  be  effectual 
against  rifle-shot.  But  what  do  we  call  the  shield  we  put  upon  the  new  vessels  of  war  f 
It  is  ciJled  "  armor  plating,"  ths^t  is,  the  shield  to  preserve  the  ship ;  and  would  anvbody 
say  that  with  that  armor  plating  the  Warrior  was  not  armed  f  I  conceive  that  any- 
thing that  is  done  to  the  ship  which  enables  it  to  act  as  a  man-of-war 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  turns  upon  a  mere  question  of  terms,  what  we  call "  armor" 
and  what  we  call  offensive  "weapons." 

Mr.  Locke.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  A  shield  may  be  in  one  sense  armor,  but  certainly  it  is  not  a 
weapon  of  attack.  Long  ago  I  received  a  good  bit  of  philosophical  advice,  which 
was  this :  Where  you  have  any  discussion  going  on^  find  out  whether  it  is  really  a  ques- 
tion of  some  foundation  or  principle,  or  wnether  it  merely  means  by  what  name  you 
shall  call  something^  for  the  moment  you  find  it  a  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  tenns, 
you  had  better  give  it  up  and  look  at  a  dictionary. 

Mr.  Locke,  when  we  look,' it  does  not  always  give  us  the  exact  definition  we  want; 
and  dictionaries  vary 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Locke.  At  different  times ;  and  we  must  take  a  dictionary  of  our  own  times. 
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Probably  a  dictionary  ages  ago,  when  they  had  no  guns  to  use,  would  nol  aHMkhelp 
us. 

Lord  Chief  Bakon.  The  meaning  of  words  alters  altogether;  formerly^  to  let  "meant 
"to  hinder/'  and  now  it  means  "to  permit  j"  formerly  the  woind  "prevent"  meant  "to 
go  before  and  assist,"  now  it  means  "to  go  before  ana  hinder." 

Mr.  Locke.  With  regard  to  this— it  is  for  ^ur  lordships  to  put  what  constraotion' 
you  like  upon  it — ^it  appears  to  me  that  putting  a  shield  to  a  snip,  such  as  the  armor 
plating  that  the  Wamor  or  any  of  those  vessels  has,  would  be  arming  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  cooking  apparatus,  that  was  provided  for  a  number 
of  men  that  could  not  by  any  possibility  1^  required  on  board  any  vessel  but  a  vessel  of 
war.  It  was  for  one  hundrea  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men ;  that  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence not  to  have  been  necessary  for  any  merchant  ship,  nor  for  any  yacht,  but  only 
for  a  vessel  of  war.  Besides  that  I  should  call  to  your  lordships'  attention  that  the 
bulwarks  were  of  a  particular  height,  diJSerent  firom  that  of  any  merchant  vessel;  and 
if  I  recollect  rishtly,  those  guns  that  were  being  manuifoctured  were  of  such  a  height 
as  to  fire  over  these  bulwarlu.  It  was  not  distinctly  shown  that  the  guns  had  a  num- 
ber on  them  for  the  vessel ;  but  this  was  clearly  shown,  that  at  the  very  same  moment 
and  in  the  same  place  that  they  were  making  the  machinery  for  the  ship,  they  were 
making  the  guns,  as  we  assumed,  for  the  ship  likewise.  Now,  my  lord,  the  machinery 
was  made  and  put  on  board ;  the  guns  were  not  intended  to  be  put  on  board  there : 
they  were  sent  up  to  London,  and,  as  we  assumed,  they  were  to  be  sent  on  afterward 
and  put  on  board  the  ship. 

But,  my  lords,  I  would  contend  that  an  armed  equipment  is  not  at  all  necessary.  I 
will  not  go  into  that  question  at  any  length ;  but  If  your  lordship  would  allow  me  (and 
your  lor&hip  has  thrown  out  that  you  womd  pay  attention  to  anything  said  by  any 
one  that  might  throw  any  light  upon  this  question)  I  would  call  your  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  case  which  I  mentioned  before,  namely,  the  case  of  Granatelli,  \^ch  was 
tried  in  the  central  criminal  court,  on  Thursday,  July  the  5th,  Friday,  July  the  6th, 
and  Saturday,  July  the  7th,  in  the  year  1849.  Now,  my  lord,  with  resx>ect  to  that  case^ 
in  the  first  place,  I  believe  your  lordships  would  cadi  this  clearly  an  authentic  report; 
it  is  the  short-hand  writer's  npte  of  the  case  at  the  central  criminal  court,  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  book  in  which  aU  those  reports  are  bound  up,  and  probably  your  lordship 
has  it— or  perhaps  your  lordship  has  not  preserved  it — as  Mr.  Baron  Channell  6aid;they 
were  sent  to  all  the  judges. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  The  Judges  on  the  bench  at  that  date  would  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Locke.  There  was  present  the  right  honorable  the  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Justioe 
Coltman,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  Sir  John  Key,  and  other  aldermen.  Mr.  Justioe  Coltmaa 
and  Mr.  Justice  Maule  were  the  two  Judges  present  at  the  central  criminal  court  on 
that  occasion,  and  I  should  mention  who  the  counsel  in  the  case  were,  more  especially 
after  what  fell  from  your  lordship  with  respect  to  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  because  he  was  a 
counsel  in  the  case.  Tbe  statement  of  that  case  is  this :  "  Franco  Maccagnone  GranatellL 
commonly  called  Prince  GranateUi,  Lewis  ScaHa,  and  John  Moody  were  indicted 
(together  with  Salvadore  D'Amico,  who  did  not  surrender)  for  unlawiWy,  and  without 
the  leave  of  her  Mt^esty,  equippiuf^,  fitting  out,  and  fhmishing  a  certain  vessel,  called 
the  Bombay,  with  mtent  to  commit  hostflities  against  the  £ng  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Other  counts  for  a  conspiracy,  and  varying  the  manner  of  stating  the  charge."  That 
is  all  that  the  note  gives  of  the  case  apart  from  the  evidence.  Sir  Frederick  Theeiger, 
with  Mr.  Clarkson  and  Mr.  Bodkin,  conducted  the  prosecution:  Mr.  Baron  Martin 
defended  ScaUa.  This  report  gives  tne  cross-examination,  but  it  does  not  say  who  the 
counsel  appeared  for,  but  we  can  collect  that  from  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  My  brother  Miurtin  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  were  both  counsel 
against  the  Crown. 

Afr.  Locke.  I  think  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  counsel  for  Prince  Granatelli.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Baron  Martin  was  for  Scalia  or  not,  but  Mr.  Montage  Chambers  defended 
the  other  defendant.  Moody.  The  case  occupied  three  days:  it  was  most  frdly  gone 
into  certainly,  and  in  the  result  there  was  a  verdict  of  not  guilty ;  but  I  must  call  your 
lordships'  attention,  as  has  been  done  with  regard  to  ot^er  matters  in  this  case,  to  the 
state  of  public  opinion  at  that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  had  better  not  refbr  to  that  at  all.  I  must  appeal  to  yon  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  Justice  by  not  making  reference  to  such  matters.  What 
have  we  to  do  in  this  case  with  public  opinion  now,  or  at  any  other  timet 

Bir.  Locke.  I  will  tell  you.  This  was  a  prosecution  in  the  year  1849,  not  instituted 
by  the  Crown.  Immediately  following  the  French  revolution  of  1848  there  was  a  ris- 
ing in  SicUy  against  the  Neapolitan  government,  and  your  lordship,  I  am  sure,  will 
b€«r  in  mind  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  this  country,  and  which, 
I  believe,  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Garabaka,  very  much  in  favor  of  the  £ttcilians. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  In  favor  of  every  resistance  to  oppression  all  over  the  worid, 
wherever  occurring. 

Mr.  Locke.  Yes,  certainly.  Seeing  that  this  was  not  a  government  prosecution,  that 
it  was  a  prosecution  instituted  by  the  Neapolitan  govenunent  themselves,  upon  which 
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their  ambassador  was  examined  in  the  conrt,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  there  should 
haye  been  a  yerdiot  of  not  guilty;  but,  my  lord^  I  mention  the  case  as  showing  that 
this  precise  question  arose  in  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  What  the  lord  chief  baron  stated  the  other  day  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  modem  practice.  For  the  dispatch  of  business  one  judge  sits  in  one  court 
and  another  judge  in  a  separate  court.  When  a  case  of  any  considerable  im]>ortance 
comes  on  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  judge  to  request  his  brother  judge  to  sit  with  him. 
On  those  occasions  it  is  customary  for  each  judge  to  take  part  in  any  question  of  law 
which  may  arise.  In  the  case  yon  are  referring  to,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  presided  with  Mr. 
Justice  Coltman  in  the  way  I  have  supposed,  as  one  of  the  judges  attending  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Locke.  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  so  in  a  case  of  this  description  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  where  for  the  first  time 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  Unless  vou  can  give  us  the  direction  of  the  learned  judge,  it  is 
not  of  much  use  referring  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Locke.  I  am  about  to  do  so.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
this  question  has  come  before  a  court  of  justice.  Precisely  the  same  question  came 
before  the  central  criminal  court  in  that  case,  with  this  exception,  that  was  an  indict- 
ment, but  it  did  not  make  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  point  of  law  as  to  equip- 
ment. It  was  an  indictment  against  those  parties  lor  equipping  the  vessel,  the  Bombay, 
for  the  Sicilians  to  act  asainst  tibie  NeapoMtans,  who  were  at  peace  with  us  at  that  time, 
therefore  that  is  precismy  the  same  case.  I  will  first  call  your  lordships'  attention  to 
this,  that  Sir  Fit^Roy  Kelly,  in  addressing  the  jury^  said :  *'  The  prosecution  was  not 
b^  tiie  government,  but  by  a  foreign  prince  to  punish  his  own  subjects."  That  was 
Sir  FitzKoy  Kelly's  argument,  and  certaiuly  a  very  strong  one  to  an  English  jury. 
Then  he  went  on,  on  the  point  of  law,  to  argue  "  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  consiaered 
to  be  equipped  until  fully  provided  with  men  and  arms."  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  then 
said,  ''He  did  not  go  along  with  the  learned  counsel ;  the  act  of  Parliament  expressly 
made  a  distinction  between  fitting  out  and  arming."  Now,  my  lord,  that  certainly,  u 
it  could  be  taken  as  a  decision,  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  the  seventh  section  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act ;  at  all  events  it  disposes  of  the  question  which  has  been  very 
often  mooted  and  very  much  discussed  before  your  lordships,  whether,  in  the  first  place, 
fitting  out  and  arming  were  not  the  same  thing ;  and  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  if  there 
were  a  fitting  out,  it  must  not  be  an  armed  one.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman  lays  it  down,  that  fitting|  out  a  vessel  and  arming  a  vessel  are  two  distinct 
things.  I  will  read  such  parts  of  his  summing  up  as  bear  upon  this ;  he  says :  ^  There 
are  three  separate  charges  in  the  indictment" 

Bir.  Baron  Channell.  What  you  are  reading  from  is  not  the  full  transcript,  as  I 
understand  you. 

Mr.  Locke.  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  The  corporation  employed  a  short-hand  writer,  whose  report, 
as  I  understand,  you  are  reading. 

Mr.  Locke.  This  is  not  from  l£e  corporation  report ;  this  is  from  what  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Times  newspaper,  but  I  use  it,  after  wnat  fell  from  the  lord  chief  baron  the 
other  day.  He  said  he  could  consult  Mr.  Baron  Martin  upon  this  question,  Mr.  Baron 
Martin  having  been  engaged  in  this  case.  If  what  I  stato  now  from  the  report  in  the 
Times  should  be  incorrect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Baron  Martin  would  set  it 
right. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr.  Baron  Martin  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Locke.  No  ;  but  your  lordship  stated  the  other  day  that  you  could  confer  yrith 
him. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  only  way  in  which  such  materials  could  be  usefully  pre- 
sented to  the  court  as  an  authority  would  be  by  the  learned  judge  who  was  then  a 
counsel  in  the  case,  refrvshin^  his  memory  and  telling  ti^e  court  what  he  considered 
was  the  decision  in  that  case,  if  there  was  any, 

Mr.  Locke.  Perhaps  your  lordship  wUl  allow  him  to  refresh  his  memory  from  this 
statement. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  I  said  was  this :  send  the  materials  to  Mr.  Baron  Martin, 
because  it  is  in  vain  to  present  them  to  us;  we  know  nothing  about  it,  and  you  can 
hardly  suppose  that  we  shall  communicate  with  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  putting  him  in 
possession  of  those  materials,  and  asking  him  to  form  an  opinion  upon  them. 

Mr.  Locke.  There  were  three  separate  charges  in  the  indictment,  first,  enlisting 
sailors;  second,  enlisting  soldiers;  and  third,"  (which  is  the  most  important,)  "fitting 
out  a  vessel  witii  the  intent  to  employ  it  for  warlike  purposes  against  the  King  of  Naples. 
A  good  deal  had  been  said  with  reffard  to  the  intention  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  but  at 
present  he  should  tell  them  chat  ifthey  were  satisfied  that  the  vessel  was  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  hostilities  against  the  Neapolitans,  and  that  the  object  was 
so  far  carried  out  as  that  by  putting  the  armament  on  board  " 

Lord  Chiee  Baron.  Tou  are  now  only  reading  from  the  Times  newspaper.  It  is 
the  first  time  such  a  thing  has  been  attempted  in  tills  court. 

Mr.  Locke.  There  ai^  only  three  more  lines,  my  lord. 
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Mr.  Baron  Bbakwell.  I  think  it  very  objectionable.  If  that  is  to  be  read,  every 
newspaper  report  is  equally  entitled  to  be  read  in  a  court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  IX)CKE.  I  have  endeavored  to  get  the  short-hand  writers  note,  but  unfortunately 
I  have  not  been  able. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Yon  see  it  is  not  because  you  have  endeavored  to  get  what 
is  good,  that  therefore  we  are  to  put  up  with  something  that  is  not  good. 

Mr.  Locke..  Then  I  will  use  this  as  my  own  argument.  ''  If  the  object  was  so  far 
carried  out  as  that  by  putting  the  armament  on  board  she  would  have  been  ready  to  go 
into  action,  that  would  be  quite  sufficient." 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  you  are  doing  is  this,  you  are  insinuating  to  us  that  that 
was  what  the  learned  judge  ruled ;  that  is  the  omect  of  using  that  argument.  It  is 
really  doing  the  same  thin^r  that  you  object  to  as  having  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Alexandra,  that  is,  pretending  to  do  one  thing  and  doing  another. 

Mr.  Locke.  I  understood  your  lordship  this  morning  to  say  that  any  opinion  ei^ressed 
in  clear  language  that  might  throw  lig^t  upon  this  subject  would  be  welcomed  by  vour 
lordship,  from  whatever  source ;  and  I  am  certain  that  your  lordship  has  througnont 
the  whole  of  this  case  relaxed  the  strict  rules  with  regard  to  arguing  cases  of  this 
description. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  That  is  like  saying,  that  my  lord  has  done  what  is  wrong, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Locke.  A  question  certainly  arose  in  the  first  instance,  whether  what  was  said 
in  Parliament  should  be  used,  and  it  was  used;  but,  however,  I  will  not  dwell  further 
upon  the  subject,  I  was  only  anxious  to  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  a  learned  judge,  who  had  the  question  before  him  for  the  first  time,  and  who  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Maule. 

Now,  my  lord,  I  will  refer  to  that  book  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  which  your  lordship  has 
spoken  so  favorably,  and  your  lordships  will  find  him,  after  folly  considering  the 
question 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Are  you  proposing  to  give  his  opinion  t 

Mr.  Locke.  I  mean  merely  to  quote  wlmt  he  says  with  regard  to  equipment. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  You  can  bardly  quote  that. 

Mr.  Locke.  Very  well,  my  lord.  Then  I  will  call  one  matter  to  your  lordship's 
attention,  with  respect  to  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  in  these  matters  by  tne 
American  government;  and  perhaps  I  should  be  allowed  to  read  firom  Mr.  Gibbs's  book, 
not  his  opinion,  but  an  extract  from  a  senate  document  of  the  first  and  second  sessions, 
thirty-fourth  Congress,  page  238.  Now^  my  lord,  tliat  relates  to  a  vessel  called  the 
'^  Maury,''  and  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1855,  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  I  use  it  to 
show  the  course  that  is  pursued  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  show  that  if  the 
defendants  in  this  case  had  chosen  to  act  openly  in  the  nrst  instcmce,  and  had  explained 
what  their  object  was,  and  had  shown  that  that  object  was  an  innocent  one,  the  vessel 
would,  of  course,  have  been  at  once  released.  Now,  this  was  the  seizure  of  the  Maury, 
in  the  year  1855,  by  the  American  government,  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Crampton,  the 
English  minister.  He  stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  being  fitted 
out  for  the  Russian  service,  and  that  other  vessels  were  in  progress,  intended  to  inter- 
cept the  mails  between  Liverpool  and  Boston.  It  appears  that  the  Maury  had  on  board 
at  the  time  fourteen  guns,  muskets,  side  arms,  ammunition,  and  timber.  In  that  case 
the  vessel,  at  all  events^  was  libelled,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  marshal,  ^I  use  this 
to  show  that  the  vessel  m  that  case  was  actually  seized,)  but  upon  an  explanation  being 
given,  the  vessel  was  set  at  liberty  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  English  consul.  Now, 
mj  lord,  if  they  had  chosen  to  give  an  explanation  in  the  present  case,  a  similar  result 
might  have  followed  if  the  purpose  had  been  an  innocent  one,  therefore  we  have  a 
ri^t  to  assume  that  no  such  explanation  could  have  been  given. 

I  should  like,  before  I  sit  down,  to  make  one  or  two  observations  with  regard  to  the 
summing  up  of  the  learned  lord  chief  baron,  and  that  only  with  respect  to  what  has 
fallen  from  his  lordship  in  the  course  of  this  argument,  namely,  that  he  had  no  infor- 
mation given  him  in  this  case  with  reference  to  what  was  the  question  which  was  to 
be  decided. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  did  not  say  no  information  was  given  about  the  matter 
at  alL 

Mr.  Locke.  No  information  as  to  what  the  point  was  upon  which  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  would  rely  in  the  explanation  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  Now,  my  lord, 
I  wish  to  refer  your  lordship  to  what  fell  from  the  late  attorney  general  in  opening 
this  case. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  To  what  pa^e  are  you  referring? 

Mr.  Locke.  I  will  refer  your  lordship,  in  the  first  place,  to  page  5,*  where  the  learned 
attorney  general  states  to  the  jury  what  this  information  is;  that  it  is  a  proceeding  for 
forfeiture ;  and  he  then  cites  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  then  describes  all  the  persons 
who  are  connected  with  the  transaction ;  and  he  states  what  the  object  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  is,  namely,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war 

*  See  page  3. 
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between  states  with  each  of  whom  this  country  might  happen  to  be  in  friendly  rela- 
tions. He  clearly  states  the  object  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  namely,  for  the  pnrpoHe 
of  enforcing  npon  the  subjects  of  this  country  that  neutrality  which  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  weal  of  the  nation.  He  then  goes  on  to  descrihe  what  had  been  done 
with  respect  to  this  vessel.  He  then  says  at  page  11,*  "  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
vessel,  as  a  hull,  is  complete.  The  masts  are  in,  and  were  in  at  the  time  of  the  seiziire, 
because  the  vessel  has  veiy  properly  remained  from  that  time  to  the  present  in  the 
state  in  which  she  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  The  hull  is  complete,  the  masts 
are  in,  the  rigging  ax>pears  to  have  been,  I  think,  from  that  photograi)h,  commenced, 
and  the  boiler,  for  it  was  a  screw  steamer,  a  screw  propeller,  the  screw  was  in,  and  the 
boiler  was  in,  but  I  tliink  the  fittings  of  the  boiler  were  not  complete.  At  all  events, 
gentlemen,  the  vessel  had  proceeded  so  far  that  there  seemed  to  be,  and  I  believe  there 
was,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  world  it  was  intended  she  should  be  employed,  was  a  warlike  des- 
tination. Now,  gentlemen,  that  brings  me  to  the  iiext  step  in  these  proceedings.  The 
seizure  having  beeu  made,  it  then  became  the  duty  of  the  attorney  general  to  file  an 
information,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  a  certain  statement,  in  proper  form,  of  the  grounds 
npon  which  the  seizure  had  taken  place,  and  upon  which  the  legality  and  justice  of 
the  seizure  was  intended  to  be  rested,  and  which  were  to  be  relied  on  to  warrant  the 
forfeiture  wliich  is  sought  in  the  present  proceedings.  That  iuformation  is  based  on 
the  section  to  which  I  will  direct  my  lord's  attention  rather  than  yours,  the  seventh 
section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I'  have  read  it  just 
now.  The  Attorney  General.  The  information,  as  my  lord  knows,  by  this  time  is  a 
very  voluminous  document.  In  truth, neither  you,  geutiemen,  nor  anyone  else,  uidess 
my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  think  proper  to  embark  in  the  affair,  no  one  need 
trouble  themselves' about  the  lengthy  information  or  the  multitude  of  counts  contained 
in  the  document.  The  number  of  counts,  as  my  lord  will  understand,  is  rendered 
necessary,  or  prudent,  at  all  events.'^ 

Lord  L'hief  Baron.  What  is  the  object  of  reading  thief 

Mr.  Locke.  To  show  that  the  exact  question  was  raised  at  the  trial. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Come  at  once  to  where  that  jwint  arises.  You  need  not  tell 
us  that  the  attorney  general  told  the  jury  that  there  were  ninety  odd  counts,  and 
only  eight  to  which  "attention  need  be  paid. 

Mr.  IjOCKE.  It  is  part  of  the  sentence  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  "  The 
number  of  counts  is  rendered  prudent,  or  necessary  at  all  events,  by  the  very  numerous 
words  of  description  of  the  \'iolation  of  the  etatute  wliich  occur  in  iht  section  on  which 
it  is  rested.'' 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  believe  we  know  by  this  time  all  the  act  by  heart. 

Mr.  Locke.  Yes;  but  what  I  am  upon  is,  that  that  information  wluch  we  all  of 
ns  have  now,  was  conveyed  to  your  lonlship  at  the  time  of  the  trial  by  the  late  attor- 
ney general. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Nobody  doubted  that.  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  hiis 
fallen  from  anybody  expressing  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Locke.  1  understood  your  lordship  not  only  to  express  doubt,  but  to  state  that 
there  was  no  single  proposition  laid  down  by  the  late  attorney  general  by  which  your 
lordship  could  understand  what  it  was  that  the  Crown  intended  to  rely  on. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  have  totally  misunderstood.  I  did 
not  say  no  single  proposition  of  any  kind  was  laid  down,  but  that  the  attorney  general 
did  not  state  any  distinct  pi*oposition  of  law  apart  from  the  matter  that  was  before 
us,  so  as  to  enalde  us  to  determine  what  he  took  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  act. 
None  of  those  distinctions  that  have  been  taken  since  were  ever  laid  before  the^ury  or 
me,  and  as  I  have  ob8er\'ed  again  to-day,  the  attorney  general  did  not  mention  if  there 
were  any  distinction  between  the  words  "equip,"  and  "furnish,'*  and  "fit  out."  He 
did  not  say  one  syllable  about  it.  That  is  what  I  have  said  to-day,  and  it  is  true.  From 
l)eginning  to  end  you  will  not  find  in  the  attorney  general's  address  to  the  jury  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  one  word  and  the  other,  so  as  to  call  their  attention  to  what 
count  they  were  to  find  the  parties  guilty  of.  The  attorney  general  said:  Upon  tho 
facts  I  shall  prove,  under  the  seventh  section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  you  ought 
to  find  the  defendants  guilty.  That  is  a  very  distinct  proposition,  and  there  m  no 
doubt  he  laid  that  down;  but  that  gives  no  light  as  \o  what  he  considered  to  be  tLe 
meaning  of  the  act. 

Mr.  I^oCKE.  Then  afterward  the  attorney  general  stated  ho  should  not  merely  rely 
u|>on  the  "equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming ;"  he  stated  that  fitting  out  and 
fiiniishing  were  two  distinct  things. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  But  he  did  not  say  how  they  differed  from  each  other.  Really, 
Mr.  Locke,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  apply  your  observations  to  the 
real  subject-matter.  I  never  said  anything  like  what  you  ascribe  to  me.  The  attorney 
general  laid  down  no  distinct  proposition  cabout  the  matter.    No  doubt  he  said  the 

*  See  pttgo  7. 
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defendants  were  liable  to  be  found  guilty  under  the  forei^  enlistment  act,  under  fbe 
circumstances  he  would  prove;  but  he  took  no  distinction  between  one  word  aiid 
another,  between  one  meaning  of  the  act  and  another  meaning,  and  did  not  call  the 
attention  of  the  jury  in  any  degree,  in  the  way  in  which  the  present  attorney 
general  called  our  attention  the  other  day,  to  the  meaning  of  the  act  applied  to  Tarions 
subjects. 

Mr.  Locke.  I  think  your  lordship  will  find  that  the  late  attorney  general  laid  down 
a  distinction  between  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  and  arming,  and  said  that  if 
either  equipping,  furmshing,  or  fitting  out  were  proved,  it  was  sufficient ;   and  your 
lordship  will  find  he  clearly  laid  down  that  he  should  rely  upon  the  attempt  to  do  any 
one  of  those  things,  and  should  call  upon  your  lordship  to  leave  that  question  to  the 
jury.    Now,  my  lords,  certainly  the  learned  attorney  general  did  not  in  his  opening  go 
on  to  distinguish  between  all  those  diiferent  things,  equip,  furnish  and  fit  out,  but  ne 
stated  to  the  jury  that  he  should  rely  upon  them ;  and,  my  lord,  the  course  taken  by 
the  learned  attorney  general  was,  I  think,  the  course  which  is  usually  adopted.    A 
counsel  does  not  say,  I  shall  give  up  a  certain  portion  of  my  case  in  opening  it;  he 
waits  to  see  what  the  distinctions  are  which  are  taken  by  the  other  side,  and  then,  when 
the  other  side  have  taken  those  distinctions,  he  deals  with  them.     I  think  your 
lordship  will  find  that  the  late  learned  attorney  in  his  reply  applied  himself  to  every 
one  of  those  distinctions  after  they  had  been  raised  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns ;  and  I  may 
refer,  as  an  exemplification  of  that,  to  what  has  occurred  to-day.    When  my  learned 
Mend,  the  Queeirs  advocate^  was  meeting  the  argument  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  your 
lordship  interposed  and  said  it  is  unnecessary  that  you  should  argue  that  point  ;  that 
point  was  taken  by  the  late  attorney  general,  and  I  ruled  with  him ;  I  was  of  his 
opinion  at  the  trial.    That  was  his  reply  to  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.    But,  my  lord,  this  ques- 
tion certainly  was  mooted  by  the  attorney  general,  and  was  relied  upon  by  the  attorney 
general,  that  the  attempt  to  commit  any  of  those  acts,  if  that  was  proved,  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  parties  within  the  act. 

Lord  Chief  Bakon.  No  one  doubted  that. 

Mr.  Locke.  That  point,  I  submit,  was  not  put  to  the  jury  by  your  lordship  in  a  way 
in  which  they  could  understand  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  That  you  can  say  what  you  like  about. 

Mr.  Locke.  And  that  is  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  rule  was  obtained, 
namely,  that  the  attempt  to  commit  any  of  those  acts  was  not  put  to  the  jury  by  your 
lordship.  I  certainly  have  read  the  smuming  up  as  carefally  as  I  could,  and  I  do  not 
see  in  any  part  of  it  where  that  question  was  put  to  the  jury ;  and  if  so,  my  lord,  I 
should  submit  that  upon  that  ground  alone  we  should  be  entitled  to  a  new  trial.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  all  the  arguments  that  were  used  throughout 
your  loi*dship's  summing  up ;  that  has  been  done  oy  the  learned  attorney  general  and 
by  those  who  have  preceded  me  j  but  what  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  lo 
is,  that  those  questions  were  raised  by  the  coimsel  for  the  Crown  in  the  case,  that 
they  were  brought  to  your  lordship's  attention,  and  that  having  been  so  brought  to 
your  lordship's  attention,  they  were  not  submitt-ed  to  the  iury,  or  not  submitted  to  the 
jury  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  jury  comprehended  what  were  the  issues  left  to 
them. 

My  lords,  I  submit  in  this  case  that  the  information  which  has  been  brought  by  the 
attorney  general  has  been  cleai'ly  substautiated,  that  the  defendants  in  this  case  have 
been  clearly  brought  within  the  seventh  section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  that  they 
have  been  shown  to  have  equipped,  furnished,  and  fitted  out  the  vessel  up  to  a  certain 
X)oint,  within  which  point  are  coutidued  sufiicieut  elements  to  show  that  it  was  a  ves- 
sel fitted  out  for  the  purposes  of  war ;  I  likewise  submit  that  it  is  clearly  shown — ^and 
about  that  there  appears  to  be  no  contest  now,  I  believe,  in  the  case — that  that  vessel 
was  fitted  out  for  the  Confederate  States  and  to  make  war  against  the  federal  States. 
At  Liverpool,  previously  to  the  time  at  which  these  transactions  were  going  on,  vessels 
had  been  fitted  out  in  the  same  way  that  the  Alabama  had  been  fitted  out,  and  it  was 
supposed,  I  presume,  at  the  time  that  vessel  was  fitted  out,  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
parties  acted  was  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Parliament.  A  similar 
attempt  was  made  in  the  case  of  this  vessel,  but  it  was  stopped,  and  the  question  is, 
wliether,  in  point  of  fact,  it  can  be  said,  Oh,  you  stopped  it  too  soon ;  something  more 
ought  to  have  been  done  to  the  vessel  to  enable  you  legally  to  stop  it  and  to  seize  the 
vessel.  I  submit,  my  lords,  that  all  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  vessel  show  wliitt  it 
was  intended  for.  There  is  no  question  for  whom  the  vessel  was  to  be  built ;  there  is 
no  question  whatever  as  to  the  use  it  was  to  be  put  to ;  but  it  rests  ui^on  the  narrow 
point  raised  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Mellish — and  that  was  why  I  was  anxious  par- 
ticularly to  call  your  attention  to  the  x^osition  which  he  took,  namely — whether  what 
had  been  then  done  to  the  vessel  could  amount  to  an  ofiense.  With  regard  to  the 
intent  he  says  nothing ;  but  the  intent,  as  I  should  submit  to  your  lordships,  governs  the 
whole  of  the  transaction  in  such  a  wav  as  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  defend- 
ants to  say  that  they  are  not  witbin  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

My  lords,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  that  this  is  a  most  Important  question 
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for  yonr  lordahiiM^  consideration ;  it  is  not  merely  an  important  question  as  regards 
this  particular  case,  but  it  is  an  important  question  for  this  nation  to  know  whether  or 
not  tne  Grown  is  to  be  that  portion  of  the  constitution  which  is  to  declare  whether  or 
not  tiiere  shall  be  war  between  this  country  and  foreign  states,  or  whether  any  man 
who  chooses  for  his  own  purposes,  and  to  put  money  into  his  own  pocket,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  en<langer  the  peace  of  this  realm  and  to  bring  us  in  contact  with  foreign 
nations.  That  is  the  real  question  in  this  case,  and,  put  in  that  light,  it  is  a  most 
important  one.  Viewed  with  reference  to  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company,  as  I 
have  said  before,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  important  case  at  all.  They  have  built 
this  vessel  for  the  Confederate  States,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  ba  they  have  proceeded 
in  building  this  vessel  they  have  been  remunerated  for  the  expense  they  have  been 
pat  to  and  for  their  labor.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  course  which  is  always  adopted,  and 
therefore  the  question  which  your  lordships  have  to  decide  is  a  question  of  importance 
as  an  international  question,  and  not  a  question  of  importance  as  regards  those  persons 
who  are  the  defendants  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  lord,  I  am  on  the  same  side,  and  I  propose  to  offer  your  lordships  a 
few  observations  on  the  consiraction  of  this  act  of  Parliament,  or  rather  of  the  seventh 
section  of  it.  Although  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  and  the  information  which 
has  been  brought  before  your  lordships'  attention  has  been  very  important,  I  need  not 
say  that  the  ^question  really  centers  upon  the  construction  of  a  few  words  of  this  section 
of  the  act  of  Parliament.  Your  lordships  have,  no  doubt,  been  very  materially  assisted 
bv  the  very  able  arguments  which  have  been  addressed  to  your  lordships.  But,  after 
all,  those  arguments  have  principally  been  addressed  to  your  lordships  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  you  to  put  a  construction  upon  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Parliament. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  that  there  was  such  an 
intention  as  is  prohibited  by  the  seventh  section ;  and  allowing  this  assumption,  I  say 
the  questiona  arising  on  this  rule  resolve  themselves  into  the  single  question,  What  is 
the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  information  and  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  "  equip, 
furnish,  ana  lit  out  1" 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  I  should  say  that  the  act  of  Parliament  is  directed  against  cer- 
tain acts,  and  then  that  the  attempt,  the  endeavor,  the  aiding^  and  the  assisting,  are 
made  penal  as  well  as  the  act  itseli. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  my  lohl. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  act  of  Parliament  is  directed  against  doing  certain  things 
at  a  certain  place  with  a  certain  intent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  my  loi-d. 

fx>RD  Chief  Baron.  The  place  is  some  port  in  this  country ;  the  Intent  is  (because 
the  transports  and  store-ships  were  given  up  at  the  trial)  ''to  cruise  or  to  commit  hos- 
tilities.'' 

Mr.  Jones.  To  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then,  the  question  is.  What  is  the  act  f  That  depends  upon 
what  is  the  meaning  of ''  to  equip,  to  fit  out,  or  to  furnish.'' 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  it  struck  my  mirfd. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  And  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  any  one  part  of  it. 
You  must  not  say  that  I  prove  the  intent,  and,  therefore,  whatever  was  done  with  that 
intent  was  unlawful,  whether  it  was  within  the  precise  words  of  the  act  or  not,  or 
whether  it  was  meant  to  be  done  somewhere  else.  The  crime  that  is  created,  the 
offense  that  is  made  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  is  doing  certain  matters  in  a  port  of  this 
country  with  the  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  nostilities. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then,  I  apprehend,  the  only  doubt  that  can  exist  is,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  these  words  as  applied  to  the  subject,  **  to  eijuip,  to  fit  out,  or  to  furnish." 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  ventured  at  the  outset  to  present  it  to  your 
lordships,  and  that  is  the  point  to  which,  as  I  humbly  observed,  the  matter  must  at  last 
be  brougnt  round. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  intent,  without  the  act  or  the  attempt  to  commit  it,  can  be 
nothing. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  You  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  way  in  which  the  attorney 
general  put  it,  which  I  imderstood  to  be  this :  that  if  there  is  a  thing  with  an  intent 
that  it  shall  be  employed  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince 

Mr.  Attorney  Qeneral.  I  rely  emphatically  upon  this :  that  the  ship  should  be 
employed  by  a  foreign  prince  to  cruise,  and  not  go  straight  from  the  equipment  to 
cruise. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understood  the  lord  chief  baron  to  mean  that — ^in  short,  I  was  going  to 
ask  his  lordship  to  vary  the  expression  if  it  did  not  mean  that. 

Lord  Chief  B.iRON.  I  meant  merely  to  point  out  that  there  are  throe  matters  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  offense.  The  offense  may  be  either  doing  the  thing  or  attempting 
to  do  it.  But  supposing,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  most  convenient  way  to  have  a 
distinct  notion,  you  limit  it  to  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Jones.  Say  *'  equipped." 
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Lord  Chief  Baron«  Then  there  ninst  be,  let,  an  equipment  in  a  port  of  this  conntiy , 
and,  iM.,  it  must  be  with  the  intent  denounced  by  the  act  of  Parliament. 

>lr.  Jones.  Precisely  so.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  offense  must  include  the  combination  of 
these  two  elements,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  combination  of  these  two  elements 
which  constitutes  the  offense. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  have  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  I  take  for  granted 
that  the  criminal  intention  is  present.  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  equipping,  fur- 
nishing, and  fitting  out  forbidden  by  the  section.  I  shall  use  the  term  equip  as  com- 
prehending the  words  fui'nish  or  fit  out.  Now,  looking  merely  to  the  act  of  Parliament 
itself,  and  looking  particularly  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  namely, 
the  eighth  section,  (which  has  been  appealed  to  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  as  throwing  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  act,)  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  seventh  section,  I  sub- 
mit to  your  lordshix)s  that  this  eighth  section  cont^emplates  two  species  of  possible 
equipments.  It  contemplates  a  species  of  equipment  which  it  does  not  forbid,  and  it 
contemplates  a  species  of  equipment  which  it  does  forbid.  Your  lordships  will  remem- 
ber, without  adverting  again  to  the  language  of  that  clause,  that  the  eighth  section, 
addressing  itself  to  the  equipment  of  a  pre-existing  vessel  in  a  neutral  port,  speaks  of 
equipments  for  the  sole  purposes  of  war.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  that  is  the  precise 
expression. 

Mr.  Bahok  CHANHTEiLL.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  "  Any  equipment  for  war."  The  precise  expression  is,  any  equipment  for 
war.  Now,  my  lords,  when  the  act  uses  the  expression  "  equipped  "  in  the  seventh  sec- 
tion, your  lordships  will  notice  that  it  does  not  use  in  that  section  the  word  "  equipment " 
in  that  sense  and  with  that  specific  distiuction  which  it  ascribes  to  ^^  the  equipment  for 
war"  which  is  contemplated  by  the  eighth  section^  and  for  very  good  reasons,  because 
it  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  there  may  be  an  equipment  for  other  than  purposes 
of  war  before  the  vessel  is  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  how  there 
may  be  an  equipment  for  othei*  than  jNirposes  of  war  after  the  vessel  has  been  brought 
into  the  condition  of  a  ship  of  war;  but  the  equipment  forbidden  is  that  which  is 
described  as  an  "  equipment  for  war."  The  way  in  which  I  use  that,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  consider  that  that  section  does  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  question,  is, 
that  inasmuch  as  you  have  by  the  vrords  of  that  section  an  equipment  described  as  an 
"  equipment  for  war,"  inasmuch  as  you  have  the  term  "  equipmtsnt "  used  in  the  seventh 
section  without  any  such  limitation,  you  must  see  that  the  legislature  had  in  ite  con- 
templation two  species  of  equipments;  and  the  argument  is  clenched,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  by  the  use  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  disjunctive  conjunction.  Wneu 
you  see  used  in  the  seventh  section  "equip  or  ann," and  when  you  see  used  in  the 
eighth  section  '^equipment  for  war,"  you  have  in  effect  in  the  eighth  section  an  expan- 
sion of  that  expression  "arm"  in  the  seventh,  and  read  bv  the  light  of  the  eighth  sec- 
tion the  seventh  section  says :  "  K  any  one  shall  equip  a  ship  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, or  for  the  purposes  of  war,  with  the  intention,  &c.,  the  ship  shall  be  forfeited." 
So  that,  the  prohibited  intention  being  present,  the  equipping  for  tlio  purposes  of  navi- 

fation,  which  aids  the  execution  of  that  intention,  is  as  much  forbidden  as  arming  is. 
he  term  "  arm,"  as  used  in  the  seventh  section,  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing,  or  at  all 
events  part  of  the  same  thing,  which  is  included  in  the  expression  "  arm  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,"  used  in  the  eighth.  Now,  my  lords,  passing  from  the  eighth  section  to 
the  seventh  section,  if  you  look  at  the  provision  with  resj^ect  to  the  equipment  which 
is  spoken  of  in  the  seventh  section  as  the  equipment  of  a  transport,  you  will  find  that 
the  equipment  of  a  transport  does  not  suppose  an  equipment  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
navigation,  as  distinguished  from  an  equipment  which  would  enable  the  transport, 
when  equipped  as  contemplated  by  the  act,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities.  The  words 
"  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  oiit "  are  applied  not  to  a  ship  of  war,  or  to  a  ship  which  is  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities,  but  they  are  applied  to  a  ship  which  is  not  to  cruise,  which 
is  not  to  commit  hostilities,  but  which  is  to  act  as  a  transport  or  store-ship.  When, 
therefore,  you  have  got  the  word  equip  for  the  purpose  of  a  transport,  in  reality  you 
have  a  distinctive  application  made  of  that  term  "  equip "  in  the  seventh  section,  aa 
importing  an  equipment  other  than  an  equipment  for  a  hostile  purpose,  or  in  a  hostile 
fasliion.  And,  my  lords,  although  it  is  true  that  the  structure  of  tlie  vessel,  it«  capa- 
bilities, its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  war  are  very  important  to  be  considered  when 
the  intention  is  in  question,  yet,  if  you  grant  the  intention,  there  is  no  use  whatever  in 
inquiring  as  to  whether  or  not  the  structure  of  the  vessel  is  such  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  being  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  war.  If,  indeed,  the  structure  were  such  as  that 
it  could  not  be  used  as  a  transport,  for  instance,  or  could  not  be  used  for  a  cruiser,  or  to 
oonimit  hostilities,  that  would  negjjtive  the  intention;  but  granting  the  intention, 
which  of  course  could  not  be  panted  unless  the  vessel  were  of  a  structure  which  woula 
suit  it,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  executed  by  the  structure  in  question,  the  kind 
of  structure  is  not  material ;  the  intention  being  present,  the  question  really  is,  whether 
the  words  "  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out "  can  by  possibility  extend  to  an^hing  more  than 
an  equipment  for  the  puri)08e  of  navigation.  I  address  to  your  lordships  those  obser^'ft- 
tions  with  reference  merely  to  the  words  which  are  found  in  the  act.    I  cannot  help 
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thinking  that  when  you  find  words  in  an  act  of  Parliament  capable  of  being  interpreted 
80  as  to  make  the  whole  act  eonsisteut  and  int-elligible,  that  is  a  far  more  yaluable  test 
than  a  discursive  inquiry  as  to  what  the  policy  of  the  act  may  be.  If  you  can  see  that 
a  word  is  used  in  one  section  which  is  consistent  with  its  interpretation  in  a  fixed  sense 
in  that  section,  and  which  is  consistent  with  its  interpretation  in  that  sense  in  other 
sections  of  the  act,  (say,  in  one  other  section  of  the  act,)  it  would  require  a  great  deal 
indeed  to  show  you,  either  from  conjecture,  or  from  considerations  of  policy,  or  from  any 
consideration  except  some  absurdity  or  repugnancy,  that  it  should  not  be  accepted  in 
that  fixed  sense,  which  I  venture  to  call  the  natural  sense. 

I  shall  presently  offer  to  your  lordships  an  observation  or  two  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  act,  but  I  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  observation  that  the  quality  of 
that  '^eqnippiug,  furnishing,  and  fitting  out"  is  only  material  when  the  intention  is  in 
question.  When  the  intention  is  in  question  you  look  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
structure  of  the  vessel  is  such,  or  the  fittings  of  the  vessel,  so  to  speak,  are  such  as  to 
.reconcile  and  make  the  structure  of  the  snip  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
intention,  and  I  insist  that  to  say  the  equipment  must  be  an  equipment  for  purposes 
of  war  is  to  confound  the  qualitv  of  the  equipment  with  the  purpose  of  the  equipment, 
and  I  insist  that  the  objection  that  the  equipment  must  be  a  warlike  equipment,  that 
is  to  say,  an  equipment  for  the  purposes  of  war,  is  a  disguised  repetition  of  the  objec- 
tion that  the  ship  must  be  armed  besides  being  equipped. 

Now,  my  lords,  granting  that  an  equipment  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  the 
equipment  contemplated  and  prohibited  by  the  act,  the  next  question  is,  What  is  an 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  navigation?  or,  otherwise  expressed,  What,  again,  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words  "equip,  furnish,  and  fit  outt"  Of  course  they  are  not  to  be 
construed  etymologically.  The  question  is  whether  they  are  compatible  with  the 
reasonable  interpretation  assigned  to  them.  Now,  my  lords,  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  this  case  or  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  to  consider 
whether  or  not  those  words  "equip,  furnish,  or  fit  out"  must  be  such- or  are  such  as 
relate  exclusively  to  the  structure  of  the  vessel,  or  whether  they  must  be  ancillary  to 
an  existing  vessel  or  ancillary  to  the  structure  of  the  vessel ;  I  apprehend  it  is  not 
necessary  in  any  point  of  view,  but  I  apprehend  it  is  eminently  not  necessary  here, 
because  I  should  say  if  that  question  had  to  l>e  considered  when  you  have  the  engines 
in  the  vessel,  or  partly  in  the  vessel,  surely  that  is  a  furnishing  of  an  existing  struc- 
ture; when  you  have  the  cooking  apparatus  surely  that  is  a  fitting.  But,  however,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  consider  that ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  consider 
what  is  an  equipment  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  act. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that  any  commencement  of  a  vessel,  pres- 
ent the  intention,  is  an  eanipment  forbiddeh  by  the  act.  If  the  words  are  "flexible," 
and  I  thank  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  MeUish,  for  the  word,  it  is  a  very  just  word  to  be 
used;  I  should'^say  that  if,  looking  at  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  occurs  in  the  sev- 
enth and  in  the  eighth  sections,  and  treating  it  as  flexible,  if  there  be  any  doubt  about 
it,  the  only  way  of  explaining  it  is  to  regard  the  policy  of  the  act  itself.  Now,  has  any 
reasonable  policy  been  suggested  other  than  that  which  has  been  stated  on  our  side 
already,  namely,  that  the  policy  of  the  act  was  to  prevent  this  country  from  being 
made  a  station  of  hostilities?  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  suggested  us  a  policy  of  the 
act  to  prevent  what  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  calls  proximate  acts  of  hostility ;  but  as  to  that 
being  the  sole  policy  of  the  act,  is  there  anything  in  the  act,  or  in  the  history  of  the 
act,  or  in  pre-existing  events  which  confines  it  to  that  policy?  Of  course  the  larger 
the  policy  the  better  for  the  argument  for  the  Crown ;  but  I  ask,  is  there  anything 
whatever  in  the  act  which  excludes  the  notion  of  its  being  so  applied  as  to  prevent 
our  soil  from  being  made  a  station  for  hostilities? 

Mr.  Baron  Pioott.  You  mean  the  starting  point? 

Mr.  JoxES.  Call  it  what  vou  will ;  I  call  it  the  cradle  for  hostilities. 

Lord  CnmF  Baron.  Call  it  what  it  is. 

Mr.  JoxES.  Allow  me  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  intended  to  prohibit  this  country 
from  being  made  the  cradle  of  a  naval  armament,  for  such  it  would  be  if  you  allow  a 
ship  to  be  formed.  I  apprehend  that  if  the  object  of  the  act  be  to  prevent  any  ship 
being  built  or  made  here  on  our  soil,  I  will  not  say  being  made  or  built  here  alone;  but 
I  say,  if  the  object  and  the  policy  of  the  act  be  to  prevent  our  country  from  being  made 
the  fulcrum,  if  you  will,  or,  if  I  may  revert  to  my  illustration,  a  cradle,  in  which  you 
may  lay  the  Infant  navy;  unless,  I  say,  you  can  reasonably  show  that  the  purj>ose  of 
the  act  is  something  else,  or  unless  you  can  advance  something  to  show  that  the  object 
of  the  act  is  not  such ;  unless  you  can  frimish  a  better  argument  than  seems  to  have 
been  advanced,  or  unless  you  can  find  some  fault  in  the  argument,  that  the  most  reason- 
able construction  from  all  history  and  from  the  language  of  the  act,  not  forgetting  the 
preamble,  is  to  prevent  that  which  will  be  the  cause  of  irritation  to  belligerent 
nations 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  Not  "mil  be;"  it  is  a  very  important  observation:  it  is  "may 
be." 

Mr.  JONKS.  What  is  likely  to  be,  that  is.    I  say,  unless  you  can  destroy— and  this  is 
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really  tbe  pinch  of  tbe  matter— mikn  yon  ean  sopposesQiiie  policy  to  be  in  t3»e 
platioD  of  the  l^ifilataie  other  than  that  which  we  assign  to  it,  namely.  Hist  the  obfect 
of  the  act  was  to  prevent  that  irritation  which  not  only  may  be.  but  wiueh  'vie  knov 
10,  and  which,  a^^iealing  even  to  oontempofaneons  events,  we  see  is  the  r  ■ww  of  initft- 
tion,  and  which,  if  you  were  to  so  back  to  the  history  of  the  times  in  ivliieli  tins  aa 
was  passed,  was  known  to  be  the  eanse  of  irritation :  nnless,  I  say.  yon  c«n  destny 
ibat  argument,  and  the  probability  and  the  presumption  arising  frran  tlie  Imngiiageof 
the  preamble,  and  arising  from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  arising  from  ^^rb^  I  ven- 
ture to  call  the  antecedent  probability,  what  is  there  to  affect  the  argnment  itriiBHgont 
of  this  policy  f    The  act  must  have  had  some  policy ;  that  poUcy,  so  fiir  ss  it  is  poaeoble 

I  aasi 


to  ^ean  it  from  the  words  of  tbe  act  itself,  is  consistent  with  the  policy  ^wliicli 
to  ft ;  for  may  it  not,  and  does  not  the  lending  of  the  use  of  the  soil  by  a  neutral  to  cne 
of  two  belligerents  (to  use  the  language  of  die  act)  "tend  to  endanger  tbe  peace  and 
welfare  of  this  kingdom"  by  annoying  the  other  belligerent f  Would  it  not  tend  ^to 
endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom''  if  all  the  yards  of  Liverpool  and  Hull, 
and  of  all  the  other  great  naval  towns,  were  avowedly  employed  in  bnilding  ▼cnads 
not  intended  to  be  armed  in  this  country,  but  merely  to  be  made  into  aaHinfr  vessels  to 
be  armed  elsewhere,  and  when  armed  to  be  employed  in  war  by  the  oonfederates! 
Allow,  for  t]{e  purpose  of  the  argument,  that  it  is  avowed  that  the  eontraets  between 
the  confederates  and  the  builders  in  Liverp04«l,  in  Hull,  and  elsewhere^  axe  printed  in 
letters  as  large  as  can  be  employed,  and  sap]Hi8e  that  yon  know  that  there  are  construct- 
ing a  hundred,  or  as  many  vessels  as  yon  can  choose  to  snppose,  is  that  a  thing  not 
calculated  "to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom  P 

Mr.  Bakon  Bramwell.  Do  yon  read  the  act  of  Parliament  with  this  sort  of  preamble. 
Mr.  Jones:  Whereas  certain  practices  are  likely  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
this  kingdom  by  causing  foreign  nations  to  make  a  complaint  where  by  tbe  law  of-  na- 
tions they  have  no  right  to  make  a  complaint  ? 

Mr.  Jokes.  Where  by  the  comity  of  nations  they  have  such  right. 

Mr.  Babon  Bramwell.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  topic,  with  great  respect  to  too, 
because  although  the  policy  of  the  act  may  have  been  to  prohibit  sometbini^  whict  no 
foreipi  nation  had  a  n^ht  to  complain  of— becauBc  foreign  nations  are  not  always  rea- 
sonable, and  therefore  it  was  as  well  to  give  them  no  cause,  whether  reasonahle  or 
unreasonable— yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  policy  of  the  act  was  to  prohibit  it  in  cases 
where  foreign  nations  had  a  right  to  complain ;  and  you  then  go  into  qnestions  of  inter- 
national law  which  I  thought  the  attorney  general  threw  over. 

Mr.  Jones.  International  law  does  not  affect  my  view  of  the  matter.  I  say  the 
policy  of  the  act  was  to  avoid  irritation,  and  to  dnable  the  Crown  to  observe  the  comity 
of  nations. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  I  thought  the  learned  attorney  general  had  gone  a  long 
way  to  show  that  the  reliance  placed  upon  international  law  upon  the  other  side  was 
an  ill-founded  one. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  I  am  saying  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  observations  which  the 
attorney  general  made,  that  you  are  to  look  at  things  practically.    Now  I  ask  your 
lordships  whether  it  is  or  is  not  probable  that  irritation  and  annoyance  are  caused  by 
allowing  our  ports  to  bo  turned  into  ship-yards  for  the  construction  of  ships  for  the 
confederates  f    The  question  is  answered  by  events.    You  know  that  it  is,  and  inde- 
pendently of  facts',  it  is  surely  impossible  not  to  feel  that  whatever  tontls  to  make  a 
belligerent  nation  look  upon  us  as  if  we  were  acting  a  neutrality  merely,  not  being 
really  neutral,  which  disposes  it  to  look  upon  us  as  only  protended  neutrals,  must  be  a 
source  of  irritation  and  annoyance  to  that  nation.    If  you  were  to  suppose  that  we  have 
not  those  great  advantages  of  constitution  which  we  have,  if  you  were  to  suppose  the 
Crown  to  be  despotic  for  the  moment,  there  would  bo  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  bellige- 
rent might  reasonably  complain  of  a  neutral  nation  allowing  all  its  yards  to  be  ased 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  into  existence  vessels  which  were  intended  and  avowed  to  be 
intended  to  be  used  against  the  other  belligerent.    Nobody  would  doubt  that  such  con- 
duct would  be  a  breach  of  comity  on  the  part  of  the  despotic  neutral.    It  is  because  we 
possess  a  constitution  which  forbids  the  Crown,  except  imder  conditions,  to  do  what  a 
despotic  monarch  may  always  do,  that  this  act  of  Parliament  is  passed,  and  was  neces- 
sary to  be  passed,  in  order  that  by  means  of  it  the  Crown  may  be  enabled  to  observe 
and  compel  its  subjects  to  observe  the  comity  of  the  nations.    I  submit  to  your  lord- 
ships that,  assuming  it  to  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  consideration  of  policy;  your 
lordships  will  not  forget  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  what  has  been  addressed  to  yonr 
lordships  in  this  case  lias  been  to  enable  you  to  see  that  the  policy  of  the  act  is  some- 
thing different  from  that  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
language  here  employed.    I  ask  your  lordships  if  your  lordships  are  satisfied  with  the 
argument  which  has  been  advanced  to  you :  whether,  with  that  knowledge,  and  witb 
that  narrative  of  events  which  has  been  laid  before  you,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  polio]^ 
and  the  true  policy,  of  this  act,  was  not  to  enable  the  Crown,  at  its  pleasure,  to  forbid 
any  act  which  by  concession  was  intended  to  assist  remotely  a  belligerent!    I  ^ 
whether  there  is  anything  whatever  in  anything  which  has  been  advanced  by  the  other 
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side,  -which  yonr  lordships  can  lay  hold  of,  and  from  \rhich  your  lordships  can  see  that 
the  policy  of  this  act  was  not  to  prohibit  that  which  -would  irritate,  annoy,  and  vex  a 
friendly  nation,  and  that  its  object  only  was  to  prevent  what  is  called,  or  what  in  ab- 
stract language  is  called,  "  proximate  acts  of  hostility" — an  expression  which  may  have 
a  great  deal  more  sense  in  It  than  I  can  see. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  the  observations  which  I  have  addressed  to  you,  your  lordships 
-will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  act  would  be  frustrated  if  you  were  to  aUow  any  species 
of  equipment,  at  all  events  amounting  to  that  height  of  equipment  which  should  make 
the  vessel  take  the  sea — that  is  to  say,  which  would  enable  the  vessel  to  be  launched. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to* specify  or  to  distin^ish  the  particular  amount  of 
equipment  whiclT  would  be  necessarj'-,  because  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that  any 
equipment,  granting  the  intention,  would  be  sufficient.  Bat  surely,  so  far  as  this  case 
is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  construction  of  the  act  for 
the  purposes  of  this  question,  your  lordships  will  see  you  are  relieved  from  difficulty  on 
that  point  of  the  case,  because  in  order  to  construe  "the  act  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  go  further  and  give  a  more  abstract  definition  to  it  than  that  an  equipment  such  as 
Would  satisfy  the  words  of  the  2tct  would  be  such  as  would  enable  the  vessel  to  take  the 
sea.    This  vessel  was  launched. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Do  you  mean  that  after  she  leaves  the  builder's  yanl,  then  any 
equipment  is  within  the  terms  of  the  act  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say  any  equipment  in  the  builder's  yard  which  would  enable  her  to  be 
launched  must  bo  an  equipment  within  the  aet ;  and  still  more,  as  my  learned  friend 
the  attorney  general  reminds  me,  such  an  equipment  as  would  enable  her  to  leave  the 
port. 

Mr.  Baron  Channeix.  You  ciMKiot,  in  construing  an  act  of  Parliament,  leave  out 
the  words  that  are  found  there.  We  all  agree  that  the  8t..tute  was  intended  to  strike 
at  the  attempt*  or  endeavor.  It  must  be  an  attempt  or  endeavor  to  do  that  which  is 
the  subject-matter  of  the  possible  prohibition.  May  it  be  read  thus:  if  any  person 
"shall,  without  the  leave  and  license  of  her  Mt^esty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and 
obtained  as  aforesaid,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  shall  commence  or  begin  to 
equip,  famish,  or  fit  out,  or  arm  such  ship  f " 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  certainly,  my  lord,  that  is  how  I  should  ventnre  to  read  it,  because 
it  would,  in  fact,  facilitate  the  application  of  the  word  "  attempt ;"  and  I  go  along  with 
many  of  the  observations  which  I  have  heard  concerning  the  attempt. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  have  put  before  your  lordships  two  iiropositions.  The  first  of  these 
propositions  is  that  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  offense  is  only  such  equip- 
ment as  is  needed  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  as  distinguished  from  equipment  for 
the  purposes  of  war.  My  second  proposition  is  that  any  equipment  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  is  sufficient.  * 

lHoWj  my  lords,  with  reference  to  another  point,  viz.,  the  extent  of  the  equipment,  a 
point  to  which  great  attention  was  paid  at  the  trial,  and  which  my  lord  chief  baron 
addressed  himself  to.  I  will  divide  that,  if  your  lordships  will  allow  me,  into  two  parts. 
1st,  as  to  whether  the  vessel  must  be  completed ;  and  2d,  as  to  whether  the  vessel  must 
be  completed  here,  that  is  to  8ay<  in  this  United  Kingdom.  Now,  my  lords,  it  surely 
cannot  be  necessary  to  say  much  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  vessel  must  be 
completed.  The  few  observations  which  the  attorney  general  made  I  should  think 
disposed  effectually  of  any  difficulty  arising  on  that  head,  because  the  act  being 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  prevention,  and  the  procedure  under  the  act  being  by 
seizure,  it  would  be  an  idle  thing  to  say  that  you  must  wait  until  the  vessel  is  actually 
completed.  Moreover,  if  you  are  to  wait  till  the  completion,  when  is  it  completed  f 
when  will  it  be  completed  f  That  must  always  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  no  reasonable 
construction  of  the  act  would  say  that  it  was  intended  to  be' raised  by  the  act.  Then, 
my  lords,  see  this  other  difficulty :  not  only  would  the  question  of  completion  be  asso- 
ciated with  and  have  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  act,  at 
least  w^ith  those  heads  of  argument  which  I  have  applied  myself  to,  namely,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  armament  and  the  extent  of  the  equipment,  bat  tlie  difficulty  would 
always  arise  :which  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Mellish  seems  to  think  there  is  nothing  in, 
namely,  the  difficulty  that  if  you  are  to  wait  until  the  vessel  is  equipped,  of  course, 
assuming  the  construction  which  I  assign  to  the  act  to  be  the  true  one,  you  necessarily, 
I  will  not  say  evade,  but  you  necessarily  infringe  and  deny  the  act  altogether ;  that  is 
to  say,  you  frustrate  its  application  altogether ;  because  if  it  be  true  that  you  are  to 
wait  until  the  vessel  is  completed,  the  vessel  may  go  out  side  by  side  with  another  ves- 
sel loaded  with  arms,  and  be  completed  and  armed  after  it  has  got  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom.  When  that  is  i>ut  as  an  evasion  it  is  a  fallacy.  The  way  of  i)utting  it  is 
not  to  put  it  as  an  evasion,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  is  an  evasion;  but  the  way  to  put 
it  is  this :  Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  as  a  question  of  construction,  that  the  act  can  have 
been  so  framed,  or  that  you  can  put  on  the  words  of  the  act  such  a  meaning  as  will 
enable  a  thing,  so  entirely  in  frustration  of  its  intention,  to  be  effected?  It  is  an  argu- 
ment for  the  policy  of  the  act  not  being  such  as  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  other  side  when 
it  is  said  that  it  may  be  successfully  evaded. 
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Now,  my  lords,  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  vessel  is  completed,  yon  may  do 
everything  which  it  is  confessed  when  done  is  an  evasion  of  the  act.  !Mr.  MeUish 
admits  you  may  do  this.  He  says  not  only  may  it  he  completed,  hut  you  may  sail  oat 
(I  do  not  know  if  those  were  ms  words,  hut  that  is  what  he  means)  with  that  ship 
side  hy  side  with  another  ship,  and  ^et  your  armament  put  on  hoard  where  it  suits  you. 
Well,  hut  if  that  is  so,  not  only  is  the  act  a  dead  letter,  hut  it  must  have  heen  intended 
hy  the  legislature  to  he  a  dead  letter.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  say  that  the  argument 
is  addre^ed  to  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  act;  it  is  making  the  act 
ahsolut^ly  idle. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  which  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  put,  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  locality,  a  question  which  I  apprehend  is  very  easily  disposed  of.  Now,  as 
regards  the  question  of  locsdit^,  I  admit  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  you  must 
make  out  that  the  thin^  prohibited  is  done  within  the  United  lOn^dom.  I  answer 
that  in  a  word.  The  thing  prohibited  is  any  act  of  equipment.  Is  it  not  any  act  of 
equipment?  Let  them  answer.  The  question  of  whether  it  is  or  it  is  not  any  act  of 
equipment  brings  back  the  question  to  the  preceding  question. 

Mr.  Bakon  Channkll.  I  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any  doubt  upon  this 
point.  If  you  are  right  in  your  former  argument,  that  aU  that  was  done  within  this 
country  would  amount  to  an  equipment,  no  question  arises  about  where  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  as  regards  the  locality.  I  thought  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  suggested 
to  me  at  first  the  question  of  locality. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  My  object  in  presenting  that  was  to  prevent  the  intent  from 
being  supposed  to  have  any  peculiar  weight  more  than  any  other  ingredients.  The 
learned  attorney  general  put  it  yesterday  to  me,  not  for  the  purpose  that  was  then 
under  discussion,  that  to  deny  yoiu-self  is  nothinc,  hut  to  deny  yourself  with  the  inten- 
tion of  delay  is.  It  is  not  the  mere  intent  to  delay7>'0U  may  intend  to  delay  as  much 
as  you  like,  but  it  must  be  coupled  with  the  act  which  the  act  of  Parlii^hment  ])ronounco6, 
if  done  with  that  intent,  to  bo  impolitic.  Some  of  the  argument,  I  shall  not 
specify  which  it  was,  seemed  to  think  that  the  intent  was  everything  and  the  act 
nothing.  « 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

Lord  Ciuef  Baron.  The  intent  without  the  act  is  nothing,  as  the  act  without  the 
intent  is  nothing,  and  the  act  and  the  intent  are  both  of  them  nothing,  unless  the 
thing  be  done  in  a  port  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  Clearly  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  AxToitNEY  General.  Done  or  intended  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  I  have  been  addressing  your  lordships. 

Now,  my  lords,  what  I  have  addressed  to  your  lordships  hears  exclusively  on  the 
I)oiut  of  misdirection.  »  Now,  my  lords,  as  I  understand  the  view  which  at  the  trial  was 
taken  by  my  lord,  it  was  that  the  equipment  must  be  hostile,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be 
of  a  warlike  character,  and  that  the  ship  must  be  completed  or  intended  to  be  com- 

1)lot4Hl  here.  I  humbly  submit  that  that  view  is  one  which  requires  reconsideration. 
;  am  quite  sure  that  there  were  very  few  people  in  the  world,  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  trial  took  place,  would  pronounce  themselves  .to  be  fully  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  tliat  question.  But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  any  consideration  of  what 
occurred  at  the  trial.  TJtie  question  here  is,  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  and  the  rest  of  your  lordships  here  now  upon  this  most  difficult,  most  abstruse, 
and  most  important  question  ?  In  fact,  I  would  rather  prefer,  if  it  could  be  so  done, 
that  your  lordships  should  not  consider  the  question  as  a  mere  question  of  misdirection, 
hut  consider  the  question  as  ai)plied  to  the  fact^  alone,  for  that  is  the  only  fair  and 
reasonable  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a  learned  judge  is  wrong  in  the 
sense  of  his  being  perversely  wrong,  or  clearly  wrong,  when  a  mass  of  facts  is  thrown, 
on  I  may  say,  before  the  court  with  which  the  court  has  to  deal,  and  which  yoiur  lord- 
ships see  a  week  of  argumentation  is  uecessarj'  to  illustrate;  it  is  utterly  imi>ossible. 
It  any  learned  judge  could  deal  with  it,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  very  likely  the  learned  attorney  general,  when  he 
addressed  himself  to  this  question,  drew,  or  "intended  to  draw,  upon  the  great  experi- 
ence, upon  the  great  knowledge,  and  upon  the  breadth  of  view  which  my  lord  is  known 
to  possess,  and  which  it  is  his  custom  to  apply  to  cases  of  very  great  importance,  of 
which  wo  have  mary  instances  in  this  court.  My  lords,  the  question  is  not  a  mere 
qiie<stlon  of  misdirection.  The  question  is  a  question  of  the  application  of  the  law  to 
the  facts,  a  great  question,  and  a  veiy  important  one,  and  a  question  which  must  be 
decided  by  reference  to  very  general  considerations,  and  not  merely  to  the  question  of 
what  occurred  in  this  particular  case.  The  questiou  ought  to  be  looked  at  as  if  my 
lord  had  reserved  the  facts  for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  it  heing  utterly  and 
absolutely  impossible  to  deal  w'ith  questions  of  this  kind  at  nm  jnius.  The  question 
is  the  pame,  I  say,  as  if  my  lord  had  reserved  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  and 
I  am  happy  to  know  that,  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this  case,  it  has  led  to  a  gi-eat 
amendment  of  the  practice  of  the  court,  which  I  believe  is  mainly  due  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  for  I  believe  to  his  lordship  is  due  the  suggestion  of  so  providing  that 
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future  cases  may  be  canvassed  before  the  biffhest  tribmial ;  so  that  not  only  this  case, 
but  any  case  of  like  importance,  may  be  Drought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  public  are  indebted  to  your  lordships  for  having  made  the  rule 
which  has  had  that  effect.  « 

Lord  Chief  Babon.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
upon  this  motion  for  a  n^w  trial  has  been  fsa  more  advantageous  to  the  thorough 
understanding  of  the  thing,  and  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  to  the  very  last  point  of 
whatever  can  be  argued  far  more  advantageously  by  a  general  discussion,  than  by 
argument  upon  the  narrow  ground  which  aloiie  could  have  been  presented  in  a  bill  of 
exceptions. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  No  doubt  your  lordship  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  for  that  I  think  the  attorney  general  has  already  intimated  that  he 
is  very  thankful  to  your  lordships. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  need  not  thank  me  for  it,  because  I  hold  that  a  grievous 
injustice  would  be  done  to  me  by  any  one  who  supposed  that  my  resistance  to  the  bill 
of  exceptions  was  in  the  least  degree  disadvantageous  to  the  Crown.  I  intended  to 
present  the  alternative,  that  it  would  be  better  to  move  for  a  new  trial,  and  take  all 
the  points,  as  you  would  ^et  your  appeal  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Jones,  xour  lordship  is  so  well  able  to  vindicate  yourself,  that  I  need  not  say  a 
word  in  support  of  what  your  lordship  has  said ;  but  I  may  point  out  that  your  lordship 
has  originated  the  course  of  proceeding  by  which  either  party,  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment  of  this  court,  will  be  enabled  to  carry  his  case  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  before  the  rule  made  by  your  lordship  a  few  days 
ago. 

Now,  my  lords,  having  regard  to  the  full  extent  to  which  this  discussion  has  gone,  I 
believe  I  have  occupied  your  time  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  But  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  just  to  offer  a  word  or  two  on  those  American  cases,  and  it  shall  be  only  a 
word  or  two. 

Mr.  Baron  Brabcwell.  What  about  Quinoy's  case  Y 

Mr.  Jones.  The  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Quincy  I  regard  as  an  authority  for  the 
position  which  I  understand  to  be  conceded  by  the  other  side,  viz,  that  the  ship  need 
not  be  armed. 

Now,  as  to  the  case  of  the  Independencia,  aUow  me  here  to  observe  that  I  really 
tiiink  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  making  any  extended  observations  upon  that 
case.  That  case  asserts  this,  that  where  that  is  not  pr^nt  which  is  here  present,  there 
is  no  offense,  for  the  ground  of  the  argument  in  the  case  of  the  Independencia  is,  that 
where  there  is  no  intention  to  employ  the  vessel  except  such  as  may  be  hindered  by  a 
contingency,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  direct  or  immediate  intention  to  offend  against  the  act, 
the  act  is  not  violated  by  an  equipment,  or  even  by  an  arming.  This  case  amounts  to 
nothing.  It  is  argued,  indeed,  that  because  the  act  has  not  provided  for  such  a  case 
as  the  case  before  the  court  in  the  Independencia,  therefore  the  act  ought  to  have  no 
operation  in  those  cases  for  which  it  has  provided.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  cases  of 
tne  Santissima  Trinidad  and  the  United  States  vs.  Quincy  are  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  need  trouble  your  lordships  with  any  further  ob8er\'ations.  I  submit 
to  your  lordships  that  there  exists  in  this  case  that  combination  of  the  elements 
of  equipment  and  intention  which  constitutes  the  offense.  I  trust  we  have  demon- 
strated that  there  is  that  combination,  and  if  there  be  that  combination,  it  is  a  combi- 
nation which  is  prohibited,  and  the  statute  has  been  violated,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
Crown  to  the  ship. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  court  will  take  time  to  consider  its  judgment. 


In  the  Court  op  Excheqtter  at  Westminster — Hilary  Term,  27th  Victoria. 

Present:  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  Mr. 

Baron  Channell,  Mr.  Baron  Pigott. 

The  Attorney  General  v.  Sillem  and  Others,  claiming  the  vessel  Alexandra. 

Judgment  on  moUon  to  make  rule  nisi  for  new  trial  absolute. 

Monday,  Januarsf  11, 1864. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  This  was  an  information  against  the  ship  Alexandra,  charging 
that  the  defendants,  with  others,  had  been  ^ilty  of  a  violation  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  in  respect  of  that  vessel.  The  ship  Alexandra  had  been  built  aud  partly 
rigged  at  Liverpool,  and  had  been  seized  on  the  6th  of  April  by  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, on  the  ground  of  a  breach  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  statute.  The  defendants 
claimed  the  ship,  aud  pleaded  that  Uie  ship  was  not  forfeited.    The  information  charged 
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them  with  every  possible  riolation  of  the  act  as  to  equipping,  farmaMng,  and  Jlffing  (Hitj 
but  omitted  to  charge  anything  in  respect  of  arming.  The  cause  was  tried  before  me 
ou  Monday  the  22d  of  June,  and  three  following  days.  The  evidence  for  the  Crown 
clearly  established  the  warlike  character  of  the  vessel — it  was  not  at  all  adapted  for 
commerce,  but  was  capable  of  being  adapted  for  warlike  purposes — ^and  though  it 
might  have  been  used  as  a  yacht,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Inglefield,  it 
was  in  all  probability  intended  to  be  used  by  the  so-called  Confederate  States  as  a  ves- 
sel of  war,  when  adapted  for  that  purpose  by  them,  (suitable  equipments  and  fittings-up 
being  furnished.)  And  if  the  maKlng,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  or  order  for  that 
purpose,  with  intention  to  seU  and  deliver  to  one  of  the  belligerents  the  hull  of  a  ves- 
sel suitable  for  war,  hut  unarmed,  and  not  equipped,  furnished,  or  fitted  out  with  anything 
which  enabled  her  to  crube  or  to  commit  hostUitiee,  or  to  do  any  tcarlike  act  tchatetfer,  be  a 
violation  of  the  foreim  enlistment  act,  my  direction  to  the  jury  was  wrong  in  point  of 
law ;  the  verdict  ought  to  have  been  for  the^Crown,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  ne"w  trial ; 
but  if  the  commerce  of  this  country  in  ships,  whether  ultimately  for  peace  or  war,  is  to 
continue,  and  provided  a  ship  leaves  the  ports  of  this  country  in  no  condition  to  cruise 
or  to  commit  hogtUiHes,  thougn  she  may  be  of  a  warlike  character,  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  the  statute,  then  the  verdict  was  right.  And  in  substance  this  ia  the 
question  between  the  Crown  and  the  defendants,  stripped  of  all  technicalities. 

The  condition  in  which  the  vessel  (unfinished  when  she  was  seized)  was  intended  to 
leave  this  country  was,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  clear,  but  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
that  she  was  to  be  made,  at  Liverpool,  or  in  any  other  British  port,  fit  to  cruise  or  to 
commit  hostilities.  I  told  the  Jury,  in  substance,  that  the  sale  of  a  ship  was,  in  my 
judgment,  perfectly  lawful,  even  of  a  ship  so  constructed  as  to  be  convertible  into  a 
ship  of  war;  that  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  every  kind  of  warlike  imple- 
ment was  not  forbidden  by  any  law,  either  international  or  municipal,  and  that  I 
thought  that  a  ship  capable  of  being  used  for  war  might  be  made  and  sold,  as  well  as 
sold,  (if  made,)  provided  she  did  not  leave  a  port  of  this  country  either  armed  or 
equipped,  or  furnished  or  fitted  out  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  intent  or  in  order  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  a  state  or  power  with 
whom  her  Majesty  was  not  at  war. 

There  was  no  direct  evidence  that  the  vessel  was  intended  to  be  armed  at  any  British 
port  with  intent  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  defendants,  or  indeed  of  any  one,  to  cruise 
or  commit  hostilities,  indeed  there  was  no  charge  in  the  information  on  the  subject  of 
arming  at  all,  and  there  was  np  direct  evidence  of  any  intention  to  eqnip,  furnish,  or 
fit  out  the  ship  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  according  to  what  I  think  is 
the  true  meamng  of  the  charge  in  the  information.  I,  however,  left  the  question  to 
the  jury  in  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  upon  this  direction,  with  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

In  Michaelmas  term  the  attorney  general  applied  for  a  new  trial,  and  obtained  a  rule 
to  show  cause,  on  the  ground  stated  in  the  rule,  why  the'  verdict  should  not  be  set 
aside  and  a  new  trial  had.  Cause  was  shown  during  the  term,  and  the  argument  lasted 
six  days.    We  have  now  to  deliver  the  judgment  ofthe  different  members  of  the  court. 

It  is  material,  I  think,  first  to  call  attention  to  the  various  charges  contained  in 
the  information,  which  consists  of  ninety-eight  counts.  The  ninety-seventh  and  ninety- 
eightlf  counts  relate  to  an  intent  to  employ  the  ship  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  as 
well  as  to  commit  hostilities.  These  counts  were  given  up  at  the  trial  by  the  then 
attorney  general.  The  remaining  ninety-six  counts  consist  of  the  first  eight  counts 
repeated  twelve  times,  merely  varying  the  offense  charged.  The  first  eiglit  counts 
charge  that  the  defendants  did  equip,  uie  next  that  they  &d  furnish,  the  next  that  they 
did^/  out,  and  so  on.  Then  all  the  varieties  of  attempting,  procuring,  aiding,  &c,,  are 
introduced,  making  the  total  eight  times  twelve  or  ninety-six  counts.  The  attorney 
general  at  the  trial  said,  "The  &st  eight  counts  are  those  only  to  which  any  attention 
need  be  paid,''  not  meaning  to  abandon  the  rest,  but  intimating  that  the  first  eight 
represented  all  the  rest.    I  propose  to  st^te  in  substance  what  those  eight  counts  are. 

The  first  count  charges  that  the  defendants,  without  the  leave,  &c.,  did  equip  the 
vessel  with  intent  and  m  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Confederate  States  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  a 
certain  foreign  state  with  which  her  Majesty  was  not  then  at  war,  to  wit,  the  republic 
of  the  United  States.  The  second  count  resembles  the  first,  but  charges  that  hostilities 
were  to  be  committed  against  the  citizens  of  the  foreign  state.  The  third  count  charges 
that  the  defendants  did  equip,  with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  a 
foreign  state  with  which  her  Majesty  was  no,t  then  at  war.  The  fourth  count  is  similar 
to  the  third,  varying  the  description  of  the  parties  against  whom  hostilities  were  to  be 
committed.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  counts  are  similar  to  the  first  and 
second,  varying  only  the  description  in  the  first  and  second  counts  of  the  belligerent 
parties  who  were  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  defendants.  The  charj^e,  therefbre, 
resolves  itself  into  a  charge  of  equipping,  &c.,  with  a  certain  intent,  the  intent  being 
stated  in  two  different  ways,  or  a  charge  of  aUempting,  endeavoring,  &c.,  to  equip,  or 
procuring  to  be  equipped,  with  the  same  two  intents  in  different  counts.    If  what  was 
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intended  to  be  done  wonld  not,  when  done,  amount  to  an  equipping,  &c.,  within  the 
act,  then  there  would  be  no  attempting  or  endeavoring,  &c.,  contrary  to  the  act. 

The  question  then  arises  what  is  the  tme  construction  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act, 
particularly  of  the  seventh  section  of  that  statute,  upon  which  the  information  in  this 
case  is  framed;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  ''e<][uip,  furnish,  or  fit  out"  in 
tliat  section ;  luid  also  what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  '^  with  intent  to  cruise  or  com- 
mit hostilities." 

It  is  a  highly  p^ial  statute,  creating  a  new  crime  or  misdemeanor,  making  those  who 
commit  it  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  found  guilty,  and  the  ship,  the  subject  of 
of  the  crime,  liable  to  forfeiture.  The  attempt  or  endeavor  to  commit  the  offense,  or 
the  procuring  it  to  be  committed,  or  the  aiding,  assistiDg,  or  being  concerned  in  the 
commission  of  it,  is  each  made  criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishment  and  for- 
feiture. 

In  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  statute  and  of  the  act  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, which  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  it.  It  may  be  useful  also  to  learn  what  have 
been  the  opinions  (differing,  it  may  be  observed,  widely  from  each  other)  of  learned 
jurists  and  of  eminent  statesmen,  not  always  agreeing,  on  the  subjects  of  international 
law,  belligerent  rights,  and  neutral  duties.  Bat  none  of  these  can  famish  even  the 
semblance  of  authority  for  construing  an  English  act  of  Parliament,  which  creates  for 
the  first  time  an  indictable  offense,  rendering  the  x>arty  found  guilty  of  it  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  his  property  liable  to  forfeiture ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  property  is  not  forfeited  unless  the  crime  has  been  committed.  I,  perhaps, 
may  here  remark  that  neither  on  the  trial  nor  during  the  ai^ument  has  any  one  sug- 
gested by  name  who  has  committed  the  crime,  what  he  did  in  committing  the  crime, 
or  what  are  the  acts  and  who  are  the  persons  by  whose  conduct  a  ship  of  the  value  of 
the  Alexandra  has  become  forieited  and  seized  by  the  Crown.  If  the  statute  in  terms 
reasonably  plain  and  clear  makes  what  the  defendants  have  done  a  ptmishable  offense 
within  the  statute,  we  want  not  the  assistance  which  may  be  derived  from  what  emi- 
nent statesmen  have  said,  or  learned  Jurists  have  written  on  international  law  or  bel- 
ligerent rights ;  we  want  not  the  decisions  of  American  conrts  to  see  whether  the  case 
before  as  is  within  the  statute :  but  no  opinions  of  jurists,  no  decisions  of  foreign  courts 
will  enable  us,  or  ought  to  induce  us,  to  declare  if  the  act  be  not  within  the  words  of 
the  statate  that  the  scope  and  object,  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  statute  include 
the  case  before  us,  though  it  be  not  plainly  and  clearlj^  expressed  by  the  legislature. 
We  have  had  in  this  country  no  court  of  criminal  equity  since  the  Stai'  Chamber  was 
abolished,  as  Lord  Campbell  called  it,  in  a  case  which  was  tried  before  him,  viz.,  "  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  vs.  Day,'Which  is  to  be  found  in  the  30th  Law  Journal,  (Chancery, 
706.) 

Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  well  lays  down  the  rule  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Commen- 
taries, page  9^—*^  The  freedom  of  oar  constitution  will  not  permit  that  in  criminal 
cases  a  power  should  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to  construe  the  law  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  letter."  Our  institutions  were  never  more  safe  in  my  opinion  than  at 
the  present  moment,  but  we  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  lose  any  of  the  grounds  of 
our  security,  and  no  calamity  would  be  greater  than  to  introduce  a  lax  or  elastic  inter- 
pretation of  a  criminal  statute  to  serve  a  special  but  a  temporary  purpose.  And  here  I 
may  notice,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it,  the  argument  of  the  attorney  general,  about  con- 
struing a  statute,  even  a  pen^  statute,  so  as  to  suppress  the  miscnief  and  advance  the 
remedy.  He  cited  Plowden  and  the  resolutions  in  Heydon's  case,  3d  Reports,  pa^e  18. 
Bat  all  the  ^nal  statutes  alluded  to  there,  and  in  all  the  places  where  that  doctrine  is 
to  be  met  with,  are  statutes  which  create  some  disability  or  forfeiture,  none  of  them 
are  statutes  creating  a  crime,  and  I  think  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  apply  the  reso- 
lutions in  Heydon's  case  to  a  criminal  statute  which  creates  a  new  offense. 

The  distinction  between  a  strict  construction  and  a  more  free  one  has,  no  doubt,  in 
modem  times  almost  disappeared,  and  the  question  now  is :  What  is  the  true  construc- 
tion of  a  statute  f  If  I  were  asked  whether  there  be  any  difference  left  between  a 
criminal  statute  and  any  other  statute  not  creating  a  crime,  I  should  say  that  in  a  crim- 
inal statute  you  most  be  quite  sure  that  the  offense  charged  is  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  No  doubt  there  are  some  other  cases  to  which  the  statute  is  to  be  ajiplied,  unless 
you  are  quite  sure  of  the  contrary,  namely,  that  the  case  is  not  within  the  law. 

As  to  this  particular  statate  naving  for  its  object  prevenUoHy  and  not  punishtMni, 
which  was  pressed  upon  our  attention  more  than  once,  that  is  not  a  matter  peculiar 
to  this  statute.  I  apprehend  that  thiis  statute  has  that  object  in  common  with  all 
other  criminal  statutes  that  were  ever  passed,  which  are  all  intended  not  to  punish 
guilt,  but  to  prevent  crime.  And  as  to  the  recital  that  the  existing  law  was  not  suffi- 
cient, to  which  our  attention  was  particularly  called,  I  presume  that  that  recital  really 
belongs  also  to  every  statute  of  every  sort,  whether  mentioned  in  it  or  not;  for  if  the 
law  be  sufficient,  the  statute  is  a  piece  of  superfluous  legislation. 

So  also  I  think  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  consequences  of  our 
decision,  or  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  may  create  in  any  quarter  anywhere;  and  I 
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cannot  help  ezpresBing  my  regret,  not  unmixed  with  some  surprise^  that  tho  learned 
attorney  general  has  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
our  holding  that  what  the  defendants  have  done  is  not  contrary  to  our  municipal  law. 
That  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  he  has  distinctly  stated,  and  indeed  made 
it  the  subject  of  an  argument,  (in  another  place,  as  I  think  they  call  it,)  '*  that  other  coun- 
tries have  no  right  to  complain  of  it  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.''  On  the  first 
day  of  his  argument  he  pointed  out  how  the  supply  of  ships  would  work  practically 
between  a  powerful  country  and  a  weak  one,  and  he  imagined  (I  am  quoting  his  very 
words)  ''this  country  at  war  with  France,  and  the  dock-yards  in  Sweden  supplying, 
fitting  out,  and  equipping  vessels  of  war  for  France ;''  and  he  suggested  that  we  might 
say,  as  he  says  we  always  have  done  in  the  course  of  our  history,  ^  We  will  net  endure 
it ;  and  if  this  goes  on  we  will  rather  go  to  war  with  you  than  let  war  be  carried  on 

Sractically  against  us  from  your  shores,  under  pretense  of  neutrality.  That  we  should 
o  that  with  a  weak  power  like  Sweden,"  the  attorney  general  asks, ''  can  any  human 
being  entertain  a  doubt?"  He  then  goes  on  to  suggest  that  a  great  power,  like  the 
United  States,  would  adopt  the  same  views,  would  look  broadly  at  the  praetical  mis- 
chief, would  care  nothing  for  Vattel,  Grotius,  or  Puff'endorf,  and  would  say,  "It  is  in 
substance  as  noxious  as  war,  and  we  will  not  endure  it." 

I  must  say  I  doubt  whether  such  views  and  such  doctrines  ought  to  be  presented  to 
us  at  aU.  I  am  sure  that  they  -will  not  influence  our  judgment,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  the  soundness  of  any  proposition  of  law  which  requires  such  a  style  of  argu- 
ment to  support  it.  Indeed,  I  may  add  that  international  law  would  be  of  very  little 
use  if  it  were  not  to  govern  the  conduct  of  stronff  nations  as  well  as  of  weak  ones.  I 
would  rather  state  the  passage  in  the  attorney  general's  own  words,  because  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  misunderstand  or  to  misquote  anything  that  fell  from  him.  He  say»: 
"  Can  any  one  doubt  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  such  a  state  of  things  would  work 
practically  as  between  a  powerful  country  and  a  weak  one  f ''  Then  he  imagines  the 
case  of  Sweden,  and  then  he  says :  ''  That  we  should  do  that  with  a  weak  power,  like 
Sweden,  can  any  human  being  entertain  a  doubt  T"  I  venture  to  entertain  a  doubt 
and  to  express  a  hope  that  this  country  would  not  sully  its  high  charaeter  by  adopting 
toward  a  weak  state  a  line  of  conduct  which  it  would  not  think  prudent  or  politic 
toward  a  stronger  one.  I  certainly  had  thought  that  the  object  of  international  law 
was,  among  other  things,  to  state  and  define  what  acts,  what  conduct  of  any  state 
would  justify  war  being  made  upon  it  by  another  state.  But  the  attorney  general 
seems  to  think  that  if  one  nation  be  strong  and  another  weak,  the  strong  one  will 
make  war  on  the  weak^  though  it  has  no  violation  of  international  law  to  allege 
against  it  and  to  complain  of,  but  merely  some  inconvenience  arising  from  the  neutral 
state  continuing  its  commercial  relations  with  another  power,  with  whom  it  has  been 
accustomed  for  a  long  time  to  maintain  them. 

Again,  on  the  second  day  the  attorney  general  said :  "  The  peace  and  welfjEire  of  the 
kingdom,  perhaps  of  the  world,  is  declared  bjjr  the  legislature  to  depend "  upon  this 
matter.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  this  from  tne  bench,  he  said  that  x>«rhap8 
he  wa»  going  too  far  in  saying  ''  the  peace  of  the  world,"  and  no  doubt  he  was,  for 
there  is  not  any  declaration  by  the  legislature  about  "  the  peace  of  the  worW^  at  aU,  and 
the  expression  ''peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom,"  which  no  doubt  is  in  tho  pream- 
ble, I  believe  relates,  as  far  as  "  peace  "  is  concerned,  only  to  that  tranquillity  which  is 
in  the  care  of  the  magistracy,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  relations  of 
peace  or  war  with  respect  to  other  countries. 

At  the  end  of  his  address  (no  doubt  conspicuous  for  its  ability)  he  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  our  decision  ought  to  rest,  in  a  manner  perfectly  unexceptionable ;  and  I  wish 
that  the  whole  of  his  argument  had  corresponded  with  the  dignified  and  eloquent 
manner  in  which  it  was  concluded. 

So  also  I  think  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  which  construction  of 
the  clause  is  most  for  the  interest  of  this  country  as  a  great  maritime  power.  It  is 
degrading  the  discussion  to  make  it  in  any  degree  turn  upon  a  question  of  advanta^ 
or  Denefit  to  be  gained  or  lost:  and  on  such  a  subject  we  might  turn  out  to  be  quite 
mistaken.  In  the  present  enlightened  state  of  the  civUized  world,  it  may  turn  out 
that  that  doctrine  and  those  principles  are  to  be  preferred  which  would  make  us  pros- 
perous in  peace  rather  than  those  which  would  make  us  suocessfol  in  war. 

In  construing  the  statute  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  tho  true  legal  meaning  of  the 
words  used  by  the  legislature,  and  to  collect  the  intention  from  tne  language  of  the 
statute  itself,  either  the  preamble  or  the  euactments,  and  not  to  make  out  me  intention 
from  some  other  sources  of  information,  and  then  construe  the  words  of  the  statute  so 
as  to  meet  the  assumed  intention ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mistake  of  the 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  They  say,  here  is  a  powerful  State  complaining  that 
what  you  are  doing  is  as  bad  as  war;  and  saying  we  will  not  endure  it;  and  then  they 
say,  the  welfare  and  peace  of  this  country  require  that  the  act  should  be  so  construed 
as  to  silence  that  complaint.  But  we  cannot  and  ought  not,  even  if  the  matter  before 
us  seemed  to  be  within  the  mischief  which  it  is  supposed  the  statut-e  was  meant  to 
remedy,  to  deal  with  it  as  a  crime  unless  it  be  plainly  and  without  doubt  included  in 
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the  language  used  by  the  legislatnre.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  not  within  the  letter  of  the 
Btatiite^  nor  witliin  the  Bpdrit,  nor  was  it  at  all  contemplated  by  those  who  framed 
the  law. 

The  danger  of  traveling  out  of  the  statute  itself  and  looking  elsewhere  for  the  object 
of  the  legislature  in  passing  it,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  wide  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  late  attorney  general  and  the  present  attorney  general  upon  this  very 
point.  The  late  attorney  general  in  opening  the  case  to  the  jury  said — "It  appears 
particularly  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war,''  which  I  certainly  understand 
to  mean,  to  compel  a  compliance  with  the  duties  of  neutrality,  as  expeunded  by  inter- 
national law.  But  the  present  attorney  general,  in  the  beginning  of  his  argument  in 
support  of  the  rule,  took  qiiite  an  opposite  view,  but  I  own  I  think  a  much  more  correct 
one,  and  said  that  the  wnole  argument  of  his  speech  (in  that  other  place  which  has 
been  alluded  to)  was  to  establish  "the  directly  contradictory  proposition,"  and  his 
lan^age  is  this:  "I  say  that  there  were  no  such  obligations,  and  that  it  is  a  total 
misinterpretation  of  the  municipal  law  to  say  that  there  was  any  state  in  the  world 
which,  according  to  the  settled  and  established  principles  of  international  law,  could 
have  required  this  country  to  prohibit  those  things  which  were  prohibited  under  that 
statute,^'  meaning  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  And  even  with  respect  to  the  Alabama, 
he  intimates  that  though  there  had  been  a  breach  of  the  municipal  law,  there  had  been 
(and  I  think  he  is  quite  correct  in  this)  no  violation  of  international  law,  or  anything 
of  which  a  belligerent  at  peace  with  this  country  had  a  right  to  complain. 

In  endeavoring  to  discover  the  true  construction  of  the  seventh  clause  of  the  statute, 

te  first  matter  to  be  attended  to  is  no  doubt  tbe  actual  language  of  the  clause  itself 
introduced  by  the  preamble ;  2dly,  the  words  or  expressions  which  obviously  are  by 
design  omitted ;  and,  3dly,  the  connection  of  the  seventh  clause  with  other  clauses  in 
the  same  statute,  and  the  conclusions  which  on  comparison  with  other  clauses  may 
reasonably  and  obviously  be  drawn.  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  other  consldei'ations, 
but  these  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  the  safest. 

The  learned  attorney  general,  with  apparent  effect,  asked,  Why  do  you  try  to  explain 
a  statute  by  words  which  are  net  to  be  found  in  it  ?  it  is  dangerous  to  adopt  such  a 
couTso.  Oti  the  first  impression  the  objection  seems  not  at  all  unreasonable;  but  the 
auswer,  on  a  very  little  consideration,  is  quite  obvious.  In  order  to  know  what  a  stat- 
ute does  mean,  it  is  one  important  step  to  know  what  it  does  not  mean ;  and  if  it  be  quite 
clear  that  there  is  something  which* it ^oes  not  mean,  then  that  which  is  suggested  or 
supposed  to  be  what  it  does  mean,  must  be  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  what  it  is 
clear  that  it  does  not  mean.  What  it  forbids  must  be  consistent  with  what  it  permits. 
The  seventh  section  contains  the  words  "  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  and  arm,"  but  does  not 
contain  the  word  "  build,"  and  I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  that  word  was  purposely 
omitted  from  the  act  of  Congress  and  from  our  own  statute. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  attorney  general  was  desirous  of  preventing  this  mode  of 
investigation,  because  it  leads  in  my  judgment  irresistibly  to  this  conclusion,  that 
whatever  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  mere  building  before  the  statute,  may  now  be 
done  notwithstanding  the  statute.  In  common  honesty  and  candor  it  cannot  be  sug- 
gested that  the  legislature  meant  to  suppress  the  mere  building  of  ships  for  a  belligerent, 
(as  it  were  by  a  side  wind,)  and  to  suppress  their  trade  without  exciting  their  alarm.  I 
think,  thererore,  I  may  pronounce  with  confidence  that  it  is  lawful  now  to  build  ships, 
and  even  to  build  ships  for  war.  The  ship-builders  of  this  country  for  above  a  century 
have  built  ships  for  almost  every  nation  on  the  earth,  some  for  warlike  purposes,  and 
some  for  commercial.  Ship-building  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuits.  Building  ships  is  not  prohibited,  even  building  ships  for  war 
is  not  prohibited,  provided  they  be  not  "  equipped,  furnished^  fitted  out,  or  armed,^^  in  our 
ports,  with  cither  of  the  intents  stated  in  the  seventh  section,  and  the  words  ^^  equip, 
furnish^  fit  out,  or  arm"  with  the  intent  stated  in  the  seventh  section  jonght  to  be  construed 
(if  they  can  be  so  construed)  so  as  to  leave  the  commercial  interest  of  ship-buildei*s 
untouched.  If  tiie  comparison  of  the  seventh  section  with  other  sections  in  the  act 
makes  a  certain  proposition  clear  and  undoubted,  the  act  must  be  construed  accordingly 
and  ought  to  be  so  construed  as  to  make  it  a  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  If  airer 
all  it  turns  out  that  that  cannot  be  done,  the  construction  that  produces  the  greatest 
harmony  and  the  least  inconsistency  is  that  which  ought  to  prevail.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  in  the  same  breath  it  can  be  admitted  that  the  question  is  far  from  being 
free  from  difficulty,  and  yet  a  construction  is  called  for  to  create  a  crime  and  embarrass 
an  important  branch  of  British  industry. 

A  comparison  of  the  seventh  section  with  the  second  leads  me  to  a  conclusion  quite 
different  froni  that  at  which  the  learned  attorney  general  arrived.  With  respect  to 
the  second  section,  it  did  not  escape  him  that  the  offense  created  by  the  second  section 
is  in  a  natural-born  British  subject  an  offense  everywhere,  in  the  realm  or  out  of  it. 
To  use  his  own  expression,  "the  net  is  tlirown  as  wide  as  the  entire  world,"  and  enlist- 
ment anywhere  is  the  matter  forbidden.  Not  so  the  seventh  section ;  the  acts  forbidden 
by  the  seventh  section  are  forbidden  to  her  Miyesty's  subjects  in  her  Migesty's  dominions 
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onlyj  elfiewkere  they  are  no  offense  at  all ;  and  tiie  aAtomey  general  failed  to  draw  the 
conolnsion  which  to  my  mind  is  irresistihle,  namely,  tnM  neither  the  act  nor  the 
intention  is  so  mnch  the  ohject  of  the  legislation  as  the  place  ;  it  is  ^»  place  (a  British 
port  here  or  ahroad)  which  is  made  sacred.  Let  the  ship-hnilder,  though  a  British 
snbject^  take  his  capital  and  materials  elsewhere,  and  he  may  hnild  what  ship  h* 
pleases,  and  arm  it  and  equip  it  as  he  likes,  for  the  use  of  any  belligerent  not  at  war 
with  this  country ;  and  with  whatever  intention  he  is  actuated,  if  he  commits  no  act 
of  hostility,  he  neither  violates  international  law  nor  commits  any  breach  of  the  forei^ 
enlistment  act.  The  great  object  of  the  statute,  therefore,  was  not  to  prevent  the 
building  of  ships  by  mitish  ship-builders  for  one  of  two  belligerents,  witn  neither  of 
whom  we  were  at  war,  but  to  preserve  the  ports  of  this  country  from  being  made  i>ort8 
of  hostile  equipment  against  a  friendly  beUi^ereut ;  it  was  not  in  any  way  to  fetter  the 
commerce  of  this  country  or  the  trade  of  ship-buildiug  beyond  what  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

If  it  were  important  to  prevent  ships  from  being  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or 
armed  with  the  intents  mentioned  in  the  seventh  section,  by  British  subjects,  it  might 
have  been  made  the  subiect  of  universal  prohibition,  as  far  as  British  subjects  were 
concerned,  as  easily  as  enlistment,  but  the  prohibition  does  not  go  beyond  the  x>ort8  of 
the  British  dominions. 

Again,  a  comi>arison  between  the  seventh  section  and  the  eighth  throws  also  some 
liffht  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  the  seventh  section,  and  on  the  object  with 
whicli  it  was  framed.  The  eighth  section  of  the  British  statute  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  add  to  the  number  of  guns  or  to  change  them  for  others,  or  by  the  addition  of  anv 
equipment  for  war  to  increase  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  cruise^ 
or  other  armed  vessel,  which  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  any  port  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  government,  or  of  anv  person  or  persons 
exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government.  In  short  it  forbids  any 
one  in  this  country  to  increase  the  warlike  force  of  any  vessel  of  war  or  armed  vessel 
not  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  this  country.  In  this  it  dilfers  from  the  correspond- 
ing clause  in  the  act  of  Cong^ress  (which  is  the  fifth)  which  forbids  the  increase  of  warlike 
armament  to  a  ship  of  war  only  when  it  is  for  a  state  at  war  with  a  state  or  people 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace.  But  in  this  country  the  increase  of  the 
warlike  armament  of  any  foreign  ship  of  war  is  not  permitted  at  all.  Whether  it 
belongs  to  a  state  at  peace  or  at  war  with  those  with  whom  we  are  not  at  war,  is  no 
question ;  our  ports  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  a  warlike  armament  at  all.  But  then 
everything  or  anything  else  may  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  mere  navigation ;  any  sea 
damage  to  the  ship  or  tackle  may  be  repaired.  If  a  vessel  be  capable  of  repair,  she 
may  be  equipped,  mmished,  and  fitted  out :  if  a  steamer,  she  may  be  supplied  with 
coaJs,  in  «rder  that  she  may  reach  a  port  of  her  own  country  in  safety.  One  conclusion 
clearly  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  whereas  in  the  United  States  foreign  vessels, 
vessels  of  war,  of  one  belligerent  were  not  allowed  to  increase  their  warlike  force  if  the 
United  States  were  at  peace  with  the  other  belligerent,  in  the  British  dominions  a  for- 
eign vessel  of  war  is  not  allowed  to  increase  its  warlike  force  at  all  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  one  may  be  ascribed  to  some  doctrine  of  neutrality ;  the  other  to  a  wish  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  British  ports,  and  not  to  ^ow  them  to  be  made  places  of 
warlike  equipment  for  foreign  vess^s  at  all. 

But  there  is  another  result  more  worthy  of  observation.  It  is,  I  presume,  conceded 
that  a  federal  vessel  of  war,  damaged  by  storm,  may  put  into  an  English  port,  and  may 
refit  and  repair  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  again  navigable  in  order  to  reach  ito 
own  country.  The  eighth  section  of  the  statute  by  implication  permits  all  that  it  does 
not  forbid.  A  federal  vessel  of  war  coming  into  our  ports  would  be  allowed  no  doubt 
to  repair  sea  damage  and  to  supply  lost  stores,  in  order  to  reach  some  other  port ;  but 
the  ship-builder  in  onr  port  would  be  equipping,  furnishing,  and  fitting  out  that  vessel 
knowing  that  the  commander  might  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  the  so-called 
Confederate  States.  But  does  the  ship-builder  commit  a  misdemeanor  f  Certainly  not. 
Or  is  the  vessel  forfeited  t  Certainly  not.  If  the  argument  for  the  prosecution  be  well 
founded,  and  the  construction  of  the  statute  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  be  correct, 
the  ship-builder  who  repaired  any  damage  to  a  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  either  of  the 
belligerents  would  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  as  mnch  as  any  of  the  present  defendants. 

I  now  come  to  the  seventh  section  itself,  and  to  the  terms  in  which  the  statute 
enacts  that  persons  doing  certain  acts  with  a  certain  intent  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  It  is  necessary  carefully  to  separate  the  act  itself  from  any  attempt 
or  endeavor  to  commit  it,  and  to  simplify  the  inquiry  as  to  how  the  statute  should  b© 
construed.  I  will  take,  as  the  information  does,  one  of  the  prohibited  matters,  "  equip," 
for  instance,  and  examine  that  alone,  without  reference  to  the  others,  and  without 
reference  to  attempting,  procuring,  aiding,  assisting,  &o.  The  clause  would  then  run 
thus :  "  K  any  x)er8on  within  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  beyond  the  seas,  without  the  leave  and  license  of  her  Msgesty,  shall  equip  any 
ship  or  vessel  with  intent,  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  m  the 
service  of  any  foreign  state  or  government  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  with  intent 
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to  cmiBe  or  commit  hostilities  agMsrt  any  state  orgoYemment  with  whom  her  Majesty 
shall  not  then  be  at  war,  every  such  person  so  ofiending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor."  Two  questions  ohviously  arise  upon  the  construction  of  these  expres- 
sions :  1st,  Whose  intention  is  it  which  is  meautbv  the  act ;  and,  Sdly,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  equi^.  V*  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  framed  this  clause,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  broken  up  into 
parts,  and  then  be  put  together  so  as  to  present  all  the  alternatives  contemplated. 
Probably,  I  think  one  may  say  certainly,  it  could  not  mean  that  "  with  int^t  and  in 
order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
state,''  &c.,  '*  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,''  should  stand  alone  without  some  subsequent 
matter  being  added,  for  that  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  famish  a  transport  or 
storey-ship  to  any  foreign  prince,  &c.,  -without  any  regard  to  his  being  at  peace  or  war 
with  any  state  or  government  with  whom  the  sovereign  of  this  coxmtry  should  not  then 
be  at  war. 

It  is  probable  that  the  words  '^  against  any  foreign  prince,  state,"  &c.,  should  follow 
the  word  '^store-ship;"  and  then  the  effect  of  the  claase  would  be  to  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  equip  a  ship  or  vessel  as  a  store-ship  with  intent  and  in  order  that  such  ship 
should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  &c.,  as  a  transport  or  store-ship 
against  any  prince^  state,  &c.,  with  whom  our  sovereign  should  not  then  be  at  war,  or 
with  intent  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  any  such  prince,  state,  or  potentate  ] 
and  some  twenty-four  of  the  ninety-eight  counts  are  founded  upon  this  view  of  the 
section.  Or  the  alternative  may  be,  '^  as  a  transpoiii  or  store-ship,  or  with  intent  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities,"  &c. ;  and  then  the  enect  of  the  clause  would  be  to  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  equip  a  ship  with  intent  or  in  order  that  she  might  be  employed 
%  one  belligerent  as  a  transport  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against 
the  other. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  the  attorney  gen- 
oral  discovers  m  adjusting  the  verbal  differences  between  our  statute  and  the  prior 
act  of  Congress  were  not  exercised  in  baflliug  the  enemy  of  the  bill,  who,  by  leveling 
it  at  transports  and  store-ships,  as  well  as  ships  of  actual  war,  has  thrown  the  whole 
clause  into  creat  confusion,  which  I  presume  it  is  suggested  that  he  meant  to  do  by 
speaking  of  nim  as  ''not  ori^nally  a  friend  to  the  bill,''^ and  as  having  made  the  altera- 
tion "  in  committee."  But  neither  this  court  nor  any  other  court  can  construe  any  statute, 
and  least  of  all  a  criminal  statute,  by  what  counsel  are  pleased  to  suggest  were  sdtera- 
tions  made  in  committee  by  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  "  no  &end  to  the  bill," 
oven  though  the  journals  of  the  House  should  give  no  sanction  to  the  proposition. 
This  is  not  one  of  the  modes  of  discovering  the  meaning  of  an  act  of  Parliament  recom- 
mended by  Plowdeu,  or  sanctioned  by  Lord  Coke  or  Blackstone.  Where  two  intents 
are  mentioned,  and  they  are  put  in  the  alternative,  thus,  an  intent  to  do  such  a  thing, 
or  an  intent  to  do  another,  the  obvious  and  the  grammatical  mode  of  reading  the  clause 
would  be  to  make  the  two  intentions  the  alternatives ;  but  most  of  the  counts  in  the 
information  (about  seventy-two)  combine  the  two  intents  together,  and  in  effect  turn 
"or"  into  "and,"  and  charge  the  defendants  with  "equippmc,"  &c.,  the  ship,  with 
intent  that  the  ship  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  one  beUifferent  with  intent  to 
cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  the  other  belligerent,  with  which  her  Majesty  was 
not  then  at  war.  If  this  mode  of  reading  the  seventh  section  be  not  correct,  seventy- 
two  of  the  counts  are  improperly  framed,  and  the  statute  does  not  warrant  their  making 
any  such  charge.  But,  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  then  the  question  arises  whose  intent 
docs  the  information  mean  f  \Vno  is  it  that  the  information  charges  with  an  intent  to 
cruise  and  commit  hostilities  f  According  to  all  the  rules  of  pleading,  it  must  be  the 
intent  of  the  person  committing  the  act;  and  this  view  would  make  all  the  counts  in 
substance  to  mean  much  the  same  thing;  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  intent. 
There  was  no  direct  evidence  that  the  persons  "  equipping,  fitting  out,"  &c.,  or  "  aiding, 
assisting,"  ^c,  "in  equipping,"  4&c.,  had  any  intention  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
at  all ;  and,  if  so,  the  whole  charge  would  fail  altogether.  The  attorney  general  would 
read,  "  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities,"  as  if  the  expression  were,  with  intent  that  hos- 
tilitiea  should  he  cotnmitted  hy  somebody  ;  but  that  mode  of  reading  the  expression  is  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  pleading  and  to  all  authority  on  the  subject ;  and  especiall}^  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  contrary  to  what  was  decided  in  The  United  States  ve.  Quiucy,  of  which  a 
full  report  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  trial.  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
this  case,  and  to  the  two  answers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  referred  to  by  the  solicitor  general 
in  the  course  of  his  argument.  I  think  that  those  answers  lead  to  a  construction  quite 
different  from  that  suggested  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  Mr.  Jefferson's  answers 
clearly  show  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  American  government ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  The  United  States  vs.  Quincy,  is  the  best  authority  as  to  the  state 
of  the  law.  The  first  Answer  refers  to  arms  and  ammunition— not  to  ships  at  all.  Mr. 
Jeffei-sou  says,  "  Our  citizens  have  been  always  free  to  make,  vend,  and  export  arms. 
It  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.  To  suppress  those  callings, 
(the  only  means,  perhaps,  of  their  subsistence,)  because  a  war  exists  in  foreign  ana 
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distant  conntries,  in  which  we  have  no  conoem,  would  Bcarcely  be  expected.    It  would 
be  hard  in  principle  and  impossible  in  practice.'' 

Why,  I  wonid  ask,  shonld  not  this  view  of  the  subject  of  industrial  pursuits  apply 
to  ships  and  ship-builders  in  England  f  In  America  it  apparently  does  apply.  The 
second  answer  relates  to  shi^,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  does  not  say  anything  in  disapproln- 
tion  of  a  mere  supply  of  ships,  even  ships  of  war.  What  he  says  is  this :  '^  But  the 
practice  of  oommissianing,  equipping,  and  manning  vessels  in  our  ports  to  cruise  on  any 
of  the  belligerent  parties  is  entirely  disapproved,  and  the  ^vernment  will  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  it/'  and  accordingly  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  is 
directed  against  fitting  out  and  arming,  and  also  against  commissioning.  The  seventh 
section  of  our  act  is  directed  against  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,  and 
also  against  commissioning.  JSut  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  against  ship-buuding, 
or  selbng,  or  making  for  sale,  ships,  even  of  a  warlike  character.  So  with  respect  to 
the  law  and  the  construction  of  the  American  act  of  Congress.  The  judgment  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  in  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  f«. 
Qnincy,  gives  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  right  to  send  armed  vessels  out 
of  their  ports.  It  aims  at  preventing  the  citizens  themselves  from  committing  hostili- 
ties against  foreign  powers  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  but  leaves  them  at  perfjoct 
liberty  to  sell  the  vessel  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  provided  hostilities  are  not  com- 
mitted by  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  breach  of  the  law.  The  accom- 
panying remark  of  the  learned  judge  which  immediately  follows,  proves  that  the  attorney 
general  is  endeavoring  to  enforce  against  British  ship-builders  a  principle  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  altogether  repudiates  as  applicable  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  If  our  statute  was  j^assed  to  give  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  the  same  advantage  that  their  act  of  Congress  gave  to  us,  there  may  be  a 
reciprocity  in  words,  but  there  is  no  reciprocity  in  rcaUty  and  in  construction  if  the 
argument  for  the  prosecution  is  to  prevail.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  says,  "All  the  lati- 
tude necessaiy  for  commercial  purposes  is  given  to  our  citizens,  and  they  are  restrained 
only  fix)m  such  acts  as  are  calculated  to  involve  the  country  in  war,"  which  I  understand 
to  mean,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  build  what  ships  they 
please,  and  dispose  of  them  as  they  please,  provided  they  do  not  themselves  take  part 
in  the  war,  and  the  ships  are  not  employed  by  them  to  commit  hostilities.  And  what 
pretense  is  there  for  giving  to  our  foreign  enlistment  act,  with  respect  to  ship-building, 
a  consti^iction  totally  dif^rent  from  that  which  the  act  of  Congress  bears,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  American  judges  themselves  in  their  Supreme  Court  t 

There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  of  expression  between  the  act  of  Congress  and  our 
statute,  they  have  merely  the  words  "with  intent,"  we  have  "  with  intent  or  in  order." 

The  attorney  general  says  that  he  supposes  that  the  words  "  in  order"  were  added 
to  avoid  some  evasion  or  quibble.  I  believe  that  they  were  added  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning ;  the  expression  "  in  order  "  is  explained  in  Todd^s  Johnson  to  si^ify 
"  means  to  an  end,"  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Tillotson,  and  Swift  are  quoted  as  authorities — 
the  passage  from  Swift  is,  "One  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealth  " — that  is,  power 
is  the  "means,"  wealth  is  "the  end."  And  the  seventh  section  forbids  equipping  a 
ship  or  vessel  as  a  "  means"  to  "the  end  "  of  cruising,  or  committing  hostilities.  In  all 
common  sense  and  understanding,  if  the  nature  of  the  equipment  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  commission  of  hostilities,  it  cannot  be  the  "means  to  that  end,"  and 
there  is  no  breach  of  the  statute  by  that  sort  of  equipment.  Webster's  American  Dic- 
tionary g^ves  precisely  the  same  explanation  of  the  words  "in  order."  And  this  leads 
me  to  remark  that  even  the  word  "  intent "  alone,  and  without  "  in  order,"  which  is  put 
in,  as  I  think,  to  explain  it  and  give  it  the  true  meaning  which  an  English  lawyer 
would  assign,  ought  not  to  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  attorney  general  seems 
to  think  that  if  there  be  an  intent,  and  if  anything  of  whatever  kind  be  done  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  that  is  sufficient.  With  great  respect  for  the  oj^inion  of  so  eminent  a  law- 
yer, in  my  judgement  that  is  not  sufficient.  If  a  statute  simply  made  it  a  felony  to 
attempt  to  kill  any  human  being  or  to  conspire  to  do  so^  an  attempt  by  means  of 
witchcraft  or  a  conspiracy  to  kill  by  means  of  charms  and  incantations  would  not  be 
an  offense  within  such  a  statute.  The  poverty  of  language  compels  one  to  say  "  an 
attempt  to  kill  by  means  of  witchcraft,"  but  such  an  attempt  is  really  no  attempt  at 
aU  to  kill.  It  is  true  the  sin  or  wickediiess  may  be  as  great  as  an  attempt  or  conspir- 
acy by  competent  means;  but  human  laws  are  made  not  to  punish  sin,  but  to  prevent 
crime  and  mischief 

I  am,  thercfoie,  of  opinion,  that  the  seventh  section  should  be  const-rued  as  if  the 
words  were  "if  any  person,"  in  the  places  mentioned,  "shall,  without  the  leave,  &c., 
equip,  as  a  means,  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  end  that  such  ship  shall  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities :"  and  so  read,  if  after  all  the  equipping  or  furnishing  or  fitting  out  the  ship 
is  incapable  of  cruising  or  committing  hostilities,  there  has  been  no  such  equipping, 
&c.,  as  the  statute  was  intended  to  prevent. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  '*  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  and  arm,^ 
for  they  must  all  be  considered  together;  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  did  the 
legislature  mean,  as  what  is  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  said — of  the  words  they 
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hftve  nsed.  A  clause,  admitted  to  be  awkwardly  framed,  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
culty and  of  considerable  donbt,  was  scarcely  worth  the  very  minnte  criticism  and 
comparison  which  it  has  received ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it  is  contended 
that  the  seventh  clause  was  meant  to  put  ships  constructed  for  war  or  adapted  to  war 
upon  a  footing  different  from  any  other  munitions  of  war;  to  leave  cannon  of  every 
description,  arms  of  all  sorts,  gunpowder,  and  shot  and  shell,  to  be  freely  supplied  to 
either  belligerent,  but  that  no  ship  or  vessi^  of  a  warlike  character  in  any  respect  was 
to  be  furnished  to  a  belligerent  with  whom  this  country  was  not  at  war.  If  this  had 
been  the  object  of  onr  legislature,  it  might  have  been  accomplished  by  the  simplest 
possible  piece  of  legislation ;  it  might  have  been  expressed  in  language  so  clear  that 
no  hnman  being  could  entertain  a  doubt  about  it,  instead  of  the  awkward,  difficult, 
and  doubtful  clause,  which  it  is  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  gen- 
erals we  have  to  deal  with.  It  cannot  be  suggested  that  the  object  was  to  conceal 
frx>m  the  ship-builders  the  ultimate  effiect  of  the  clause,  and  to  prevent  a  clamor  on 
the  part  of  the  builders  of  ships,  that  they  were  interfered  with  in  a  way  which  the 
casters  of  cannon  and  the  makei's  of  guu2>owder  were  not.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the 
act  of  Parliament,  nor  in  anything  connected  with  it,  nor  in  any  cotemporary  procla- 
mation, speech,  or  publication  of  any  kind  professing  to  put  ships  on  a  footing  different 
from  any  other  implement  of  war ;  and  it  was  admitted  most  distinctly  by  the  attor- 
ney general,  and  I  think  correctly  enough,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  such 
distinction  in  international  law.  But  what  is  the  ground  of  this  distinction-  between 
cannon,  ammunition,  and  other  articles  of  that  description,  and  ships  f  I  think  it  was 
insisted  uxK)n  entirely  without  any  sufficient  foundation.  The  attorney  general  says, 
as  I  understand  him,  that 'as  far  as  international  law  is  concerned,  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  them,  and  that  the  distinction  arises  from  our  municipal  law.  He  entire- 
ly agrees  with  me  upon  the  subject,  except  as  far  as  the  municipal  law  makes  a  differ- 
ence. His  expression  is,  **  I  entirely  subscribe  to  what  fell  from  the  lord  chief  baron 
at  the  trial,  that  it  could  make  no  difference  whether  there  was  a  sale  of  a  thing  ready 
made  without  a  previous  contract,  or  a  delivery  under  a  contract."  No  doubt,  he  says, 
that  would  be  so  if  no  legislation  made  a  difference,  and  he  considers  that  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  made  that  difference,  and  his  reason  is  a  singular  one.  He  says  that  her 
Mi^esty  has  the  power  whenever  she  pleases  to  prohibit  every  other  species  of  contra- 
band trade,  but  that  she  has  no  x>ower  to  deal  with  a  nhip,  so  that  ships  are  left  out,  to  be 
dealt  with  under  the  forei^  enlistment  act.  The  present  statute  forbidding  the 
exportatiou  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  so  on,  is  the  16th  and  17th  of  Victoria,  pas^d  in 
1853,  founded  on  a  statute,  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  the  fourth,  chapter  52,  passed  in 
1833.  I  cannot  find  in  the  index  to  the  Statutes  any  earlier  one.  So  that  the  constnio- 
tion  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  passed  in  1819,  is  apparently  made  to  turn  upon  an 
actpassed  in  183:3. 

The  result  of  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  seems  to  be  this.  A  ship-builder 
may  build  a  ship  altogether  of  a  warlike  character,  and  may  arm  it  completely  with 
the  latest  and  most  mischievons  invention  for  the  destruction  of  hnman  beings,  and  may 
then  sell  it  to  one  of  two  belligerents,  with  a  perfect  fitness  for  immediate  cruising,  and 
ready  to  commit  hostilities  the  instant  it  is  beyond  the  boundary  of  neutral  territory, 
provided  tliere  was  no  previous  contract  or  agreement  for  it.  But  if  there  be  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  for  it,  it  cannot  be  made  to  order  with  the  slightest  warlike  char- 
acter about  it,  though  this  be  part  of  the  accustomed  and  usual  trade  of  this  country, 
and  though  the  eliip  leaves  our  shores  a  mere  hull,  utterly  incapable  of  cruising  or  com- 
mitting hostilities,  and  as  far  as  war  is  concerned  as  innocent  and  harmless  as  the  mere 
timber  would  be  of  which  it  is  built.  The  means  of  evasion  which  this  furnishes  is 
obvious.  A  signal,  a  word,  a  gesture,  may  convey  an  order  wholly  incapable  of  being 
proved.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this ;  it  is  at  once  perfectly  obvious ;  and  the 
leal  difference  between  a  crime  and  an  act  of  commerce  may,  in  point  of  evidence, 
entirely  disappear.  To  use  an  expression  borrowed  from  one  familiar  in  Westminster 
Hall  ai)out  a  coach  and  six,  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  might  sail  through  such  an  act  of 
Parliament  as  this,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  we  are  to  believe  that  our  legisla- 
tors exhausted  all  their  wisdom  in  settling  the  language  of  the  seventh  clause,  auu-  had 
none  remaining  to  perceive  the  enormous  loophole  which  they  had  left. 

Again,  a  British  subject  may  buy  a  vessel  of  war  rejected  by  our  navy,  fit  it  up  and 
arm  it,  and  sail  with  it  to  a  port  of  either  belligerent  to  sell  it ;  but  if  either  belligprent 
should,  by  an  agent,  purchase  it  at  a  public  sale  by  auction,  ho  cannot  put  a  mast  into 
it,  or  hoist  a  sail  to  reach  his  own  country ;  but  an  armed  vessel  of  either  belligerent 
may  come  into  our  ports  and  obtain  whatever  mere  naval  but  not  warlike  stores  slie 
may  require,  so  as  to  enable  that  ship  to  reach  some  other  port.  Observe,  coming  into 
a  port  coini)letely  armed,  he  may  retit  and  repair ;  but  being  altogether  unarmed,  he 
cannot  put  up  a  mast  or  a  sail  merely  to  take  that  vessel  across  the  ocean.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  sound  construction  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  within  fifty  years  of 
the  present  time  can  by  possibility  lead  to  such  an  amount  of  inconsistency  and  absurd- 
ity, and  I  may  a<ld  injustice,  as  is  involved  in  the  construction  which  we  are  afked  with 
so  much  earnestness  to  put  upon  this  statute.    It  seems  to  me  to  amount  almost  to  that 
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degree  of  what  is  said  to  be  repngnance  to  common  sense  which  ongfat,  according  to 
'the  golden  rule,  to  defeat  the  effect,  even  if  the  words  conveyed  the  meaning,  which 
they  certainly  do  not. 

In  my  Judgment  the  act  was  not  framed  in  order  to  make  any  difference  between  ships 
of  war,  and  guns,  ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war,  bnt  to  prevent  oar  shores 
from  being  made  the  points  of  departure  of  hostile  expeditions  commiMsumed  and  equipped 
to  commit  hostilities  against  a  belligerent  not  at  war  with  ns.  The  seventh  section^ 
therefore,  forbids  the  issuing  or  delivering  a  commission  as  well  as  equipping  in  order 
to  commit  hostilities;  for  without  a  commission  any  act  of  hostility  would  be  a  clear 
and  undoubted  act  of  piracy,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  new  law  against  piracy. 
To  suppose  that  the  legislature  left  to  British  ship-builders  the  power  and  ri^ht  to  Imud 
ships  for  war,  as  before  the  statute,  but  that  they  meant  by  the  words  *^  equip,  famish, 
ana  fit  np,^  to  forbid  them  from  sailing  away,  however  harmless  and  innocent  of  war 
their  condition  might  be,  is,  I  think,  an  unworthy  imputation  on  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  made  the  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  they  did  not  mean  to  permit  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel to  go  away  armed,  for  they  have  said  so  diHtinctly ;  but  ^^  arming  "  admits  of  many 
degrees,  and  a  doubt  might  arise,  if  the  word  *^arm^'  alone  had  been  used,  what  decree 
of  arming  would  constitute  the  offense.  But  the  degree  is  settled  and  determined  by 
taking  the  whole  sentence;  the  ship  is  not  to  be  equipped,  &.C.,  in  order  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities;  if  the  equipment  amounts  to  that  the  law  is  broken;  if  it  does 
not,  no  offense  has  been  committed. 

With  respect  to  the  rule,  I  am  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
moved  ougnt  to  prevail,  and  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  The  law  that  governs  this  case  is  a  written  law,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, which  we  must  apply  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  worde  used  in  it. 
We  must  not  extend  it  to  anything  not  within  the  natural  meaning  of  those  words,  but 
within  the  mischief  or  supposed  mischief  intended  to  be  prevented,  nor  must  we  refuse 
to  apply  it  to  what  is  within  that  natural  meaning,  because  not  or  supposed  not  to  be 
within  the  mischief. 

In-  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  doubtful  meaning,  it  is  legitimate  to  resolve  that  doubt 
by  ascertaining  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the  enactment.  And,  accordingly, 
international  law  has  l>een  referred  to,  certain  propositions  have  been  laid  down  iu  that 
necessarily  vague  scienC'C,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  the  act  was  passed  merely  to 
enable  the  Crown  to  enforce  the  observance  of  that  law  by  its  subjects,  and  so  it  has 
been  sought  to  find  its  meaning.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  statute  prohibits  some 
things  which  are  not,  and  I  strongly  incline  to  think  peimits  some  things  that  are, 
prohibited  by  international  law.  In  the  result,  I  concur  with  the  learned  attorney 
genoi'ol.  that  the  question  which  we  have  to  answer  cannot  be  solved  by  treating  the 
statute  as  a  mere  enforcement  of  international  law. 

Again,  it  may  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  determinin|r  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  docu- 
ment to  place  those  who  have  to  expound  it  in  the  situation  of  those  who  made  it;  and 
so,  perhaps,  history  may  be  referred  to,  to  show  what  facts  existed,  bringing  about  a 
statute,  and  what  matters  influenced  men's  minds  when  it  was  made.  But  we  know 
that  iu  our  le^slation  an  argument  may  be  used  in  support  of  the  principle  of  a  bill 
which  is  consistent  with  particular  provisions  of  grwit  variety;  and  we  know  that  iu 
all  legislation  where  it  is  intended  to  proliibit  a  thing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
others,  under  color  of  doing  which  the  thing  intended  to  be  prohibited  may  be  done. 
ThiH,  therefore,  affords  no  certain  clue  to  the  meauing  of  this  euactiifent.  Nor  would 
ascertaining  the  objects  of  the  authors  of  the  American  act,  from  the  provisions  of 
which  in  our  act  there  is  a  purposed  difference. 

It  becomes  necessaiy  then  minutely  to  scrutinize  the  words  of  our  statute,  and  inter- 
pret them  with  such  assistance  (if  any)  as  can  be  got  extra  its  four  cornel's.  Now  it  is 
no  doubt  a  penal  statute,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  construed  as  laid  down  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sedgwick  in  his  book  on  statutory  and  constitutional  law.  He  says  at  page  326, 
**  But  the  rule  that  statutes  of  this  class  are  to  be  considered  strictly,  is*  far  from  being 
a  rigid  or  unbending  one;  or  rather,  it  has  in  modern  times  been  so  modified  ana 
explained  away,  as  to  mean  little  more  than  that  penal  provisions,  like  all  others,  are 
to  be  fairly  construed  according  to  the  legislative  intent  as  expressed  iu  the  enactment; 
the  coui-ts  refusing  on  the  one  hand  to  extend  the  punishment  to  cases  which  are  not 
clearly  embraced  in  them,  and  on  the  other,  equally  refusing  by  any  mere  verbal 
nicety,  forced  constniction,  or  equitable  interpretation,  to  exonerate  parties  plainly 
within  their  scope  f^  a  passage  in  which  good  sense,  force  and  propriety  of  language 
are  equally  conspicuous ;  and  which  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  authorities,  English  and 
American,  which  he  cites.  And  I  must  here  record  the  well-founded  remark  of  the 
attorney  general  to  the  effect,  that  whereas  formerly  statutes  being  extended  equitably, 
as  it  was  called,  beyond  their  natural  meauing,  penal  statutes  were  exempt  from  such 
extension;  now  tJiat  such  liberties  are  not  taken  with  statutes,  there  is  no  reason  for 
construing  penal  statutes  on  such  different  principles  as  were  formerly  applied.  Nor, 
I  confess^  can  I  tliiuk  that  the  interests  of  the  ship-building  or  any'other  trade  are 
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so  concerned  in  this  matter  as  to  afford  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  defendant's 
construction. 

I  now  come  to  the  very  words 'of  this  mnch-debated  section  7.  I  leave  out  all  which 
are  needless  to  the  matter  in  hand.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  words  '^  equip,  furnish,"  and 
*^fit  out,'' are  not  limited  to  transports  and  store-ships.  The  rule  which  interprets 
*^ reddendo  singula  singiilMj'*  cannot  apply  here;  because  all  the  words  ^^ equip,  famish/' 
and  "  fit  out/'  are  sensible  in  reference  to  vessels  intended  to  cruise  or  commit  hostili- 
ties. The  section  reads  thus :  "  If  any  person  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  or  in  order  that  snoh 
ship  or  vessel  shall  l>e  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  as  a  transport  or 
store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities/'  &c.  Now  we  have  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning.  On  the  part  of  the  Crown  it  is  said,  that  if  there  is  an  intent  th»t 
the  ship  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  with  intent  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities,  any  equipment  with  that  intent  is  sufficient,  however  nnfit  to 
accomplish  such  intent;  that  the  rigging,  victualing,  manning,  and  other  parts  of 
equipment  are  lawful  or  not  according  to  the  intent  with  which  the  ship  will  be  used 
by  those  for  whom  they  are  done.  This  is  said  to  be  acconling  to  the  very  words  of 
the  statute.  Supposing  it  to  be  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  is  only  shifted; 
that  the  question  remains^ and  becomes  this:  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^^  with 
intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince 
with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities f'  Does  the  expression  mean  with  intent  or 
in  order  that  by  means  of  such  equipment  she  may  cruise  or  commit  hostilities ;  that 
she  shall  be  in  a  condition  for  proximate  hostilities,  so  that  the  port  which  she  leaves 
will  be  a  ^'stiition  of  hostilities  f  or  does  it  mean,  as  contended  by  the  Crown,  that 
an  intent  is  within  the  statute,  where  the  equipment  is  in  order  that  she  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince,  though  further  acts  on  his  part  are  neces- 
sarv  to  enable  her  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities? 

I  think  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
must  be  answered  adversely  to  the  Crown's  contention.  I  think  that  the  fair  and  natu- 
ral meaning  of  the  words  is,  that  the  equipment  must  be  fit  for  cruising  or  the  commis- 
sion  of-  hoHtilities.  The  word  "intent"  before  to  ''cruise  or  commit  hostilities"  seems 
put  there  on  purpose  to  show  this.  But  I  dislike  i-elyin^  on  a  single  word.  Let  it  then 
be  rejected,  and  the  statute  read  thus:  "If  any  person  shall  equip  any  ship  with  intent 
or  in  order  that  such  ship  shall* be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities."  Now  what  would  be  the  meaning  if  the  wonls  were  "if 
any  person  shall  equip  any  ship  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  shall  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  f"  Surely  that  would  require  an 
equipment  suited  tor  such  cruising.  Do  those  words  differ  from  the  following :  "  If  any 
person  shall  equip  any  ship  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be 
employed  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  f"  And  do 
these  latter  words  differ  from  those  in  the  statute?  I  think  not.  Take  Mr.  Mellish's 
illustration.  If  the  words  were,  "equip  with  intent  or  in  order  that  the  ship  shall  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  a  merchant  in  the  whale  fishei-y,"  could  it  be  said  that  any 
equipment  or  intent  would  be  within  the  act,  unless  the  equipment  was  or  was  meant 
to  be  fit  for  whaling? 

I  think  that  this  is  the  plain,  fair,  and  natural  meaning  of  the  words  by  themselves, 
but  there  are  collateral  cousideratious  to  the  same  <tffect.  Building,  is  not  prohibited ; 
selling  is  not  prohibited.  I  do  not  a^ree  with  Mr.  Mellish  that  if  the  statute  does  not 
prohibit  building,  it  must  necessarily  permit  equipping.  It  is  possible  that  the 
legislature  meant,  You  may  build,  which  is  harmless  unless  you  equip,  and  that  you 
may  not  do.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  omission  of  "  build''  and  "  sell"  shows  that 
sumetliing  1)eyond  a  harmless  ship  and  equipment  was  meant  to  be  prohibited.  It  may 
be  said  that  selling  an  equipped,  armed,  and  manned  ship  is  not  prohibited,  in  words 
at  least,  and  therefore  that  no  argument  csin  be  derived  from  the  omission  of  "  build  " 
and  "  sell."  My  answer  is  that  there  are  no  ready-made  ships  equipped  and  armed  for 
sale,  they  are  done  to  order ;  there  was  no  need  therefore  to  prohibit  what  never  has 
happened  or  could  happen.  Such  a  proliibition,  therefore,  would  bo  useless,  whereas 
a  prohibition  of  building  and  selling  would  not. 

Agaiu,  Mr.  Kai-slake's  argument  comes  in:  A  man  has  a  ship  for  sale ; '  he  may  sell  it 
to  a  belligerent  if  he  does  nothing  to  it ;  he  may  equip  it  if  the  buyer  means  to  use  it 
as  a  packet  ship,  but  the  same  equipment  is  unlawful  if  the  buyer^s  intent  is  different. 
So  that  the  misdemeanor  is  committed  or  not,  according  to  the  intent,  not  of  the 
equipper,  but  of  his  customer.  Because,  suppose  the  equipper  says,  and  truly,  "I 
eqnipi>ed  it,  that  the  buyer  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  it.  I  cared  not  what  that 
was  ;''  what  intent  is  there  then  in  the  equipper's  mind  that  she  shall  be  employed  to 
cruise  ?  Moreover,  the  words  are,  "  in  order  that."  &c.  Can  there  be  an  equipment 
in  order  that  a  vessel  may  be  employed  to  cruise  unless  the  equipment  is  calculated  to 
enable  her  to  do  so?  Again,  surely  the  equipment  of  a  vessel  "  with  intent  or  in  order 
that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  as  a 
store-ship  or  transport/'  means  an  equipment  as  such,  or  an  intent  that  such  equipment 
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ehonld  enable  it  so  to  be  employed.    Read  the  onactment  without  the  woid  *^  emplaycA/' 
and  can  there  be  a  doabt  oi  the  meaning  f    Does  the  use  of  that  word  make  any  differ- 
ence f    I  think  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  a  man  does  an  act  with  intent,  imless 
he  intends  the  act  to  bring  about  th^  thing  intended,  or  unless  the  act  is  partienlariy 
fitted  to  do  so.    Thus,  if  a  man  builds  a  ship  in  which  he  Aieans  to  go  on  a  whalinic' 
voyage,  he  builds  with  the  intent  that  the  ship  shall  go  on  a  whaling  voyage  thoo^i. 
unfit  for  whaling ;  but  if  he  builds  her  for  another,  he  does  not  build  her  with  int^at 
that  she  shall  go  whaling  unless  he  particularly  adapts  her  to  that  service.    In  tiiis 
case,  if  ^*  building  "  with  intent  that  tne  vessel  should  be  employed  to  cruise  had  been 
forbidden,  I  think  the  forfeiture  would  have  been  incurred,  for  by  her  build  she  ia  paiv 
ticnlarly  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  word  ^*  equip ''  is  used,  and  there  is  no 
forfeiture  unless  there  is  an  equipment  particularly  fitting  her  for  cruising,  the  equip- 
per  himself  not  int'Onding  to  cruise  in  her. 

I  now  come  to  section  8.    This  section  is  relied  on  by  counsel  of  great  ability  on  eadt 
side  as  being  in  his  favor.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  strong  for  the  defendants.    It,  by 
implication,  permits  any  equipmeut  to  a  vessel  already  armed,  provided  it  is  not  an 
equipment  for  war.    If  the  Alabama,  with  her  armament,  could  run  into  an  Eng^llali 
port,  whatever  was  done  to  her  in  this  country  before,  in  the  way  of  equipment,  could 
be  done  now  lawfully,  and  she  might  sally  forth  armed  and  equipped,  though  it  is  said 
the  equipment  alone  was  unlawful.    It  is  said  that  such  ship 'must  have  been  equipped 
before,  but  she  may  have  lost  her  masts,  sails,  or  screw,  and,  according  to  the  iur|^- 
ment  of  the  Crown,  they  may  be  replaced  if  she  is  armed  already,  but  not  if  she  is 
unarmed.    Or  she  may  come  here  armed,  and  have  her  equipmeut  bettered  to  any 
extent ;  she  may  have  new  masts,  rigging,  sails,  boilers,  or  engines,  but  any  one  ot 
these,  if  she  is  unarmed,  is  unlawful. 

Further,  in  section  2,  British  subjects  are  prohibited  from  serving  in  vessels  oaed^ 
fitted  out,  or  equipped,  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  warlike  purpose.  Surely  the 
vessel  in  which  service  is  prohibited  by  this  section  must  be  capable  of  fighting. 
Again,  the  title  and  preamble  both  show  that  the  statute  was  directed  a^^inst  fitting 
out  and  arming  for  warlike  purposes  and  operations.  Section  2  is  in  the  same 
sense. 

It  is  said  that  this  construction  requires  the  vessel  to  be  armed  to  be  within  the  act, 
and  that  so  the  words  ^'  furnish,  fit  out,  and  equip,''  are  superfluous.  I  agree  that  they 
are  not  to  be  so  treated,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  though *I  strongly  incline  to  think  that 
the  person  who  ust;d  them  attached  no  very  definite  idea  to  them.  In  the  title  it  is 
**  fit  out  or  equip,"  without  *^  af  m."  In  the  preamble  it  is  ''  fit  out  and  equip  and  arm.*' 
In  section  2  it  is  ^^  used,  fitted  out,  or  equipped,  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  warlike 
purpose."  In  section  7  the  words  are  **  equip,  furnish,  fit  out  or  arm.''  Surely  no  pre- 
cise idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  these  varying  though  similar  expressions. 
The  probable  intent  was  to  use  sufficiently  comprehensive  words,  and  to  avoid  such  a 
question  as  whether  a  ship  was  ^^  armed  "  strictly  speaking,  and  to  make  it  enough  if 
^e  was  equipped  for  warlike  purposes.  Such  a  case  may  well  be,  that  the  ship,  thoueh 
not  armed,  is  equipped  for  warlike  purposes.  By  ^^  armed,"  I  suppose  it  would  be 
meant  ordinarily  that  she  had  cannon,  but  if  she  had  a  fighting  crew,  muskets,  pistols, 
powder,  shot,  cutlasses,  and  boarding  appliances,  she  might  well  be  said  to  be  equipped 
for  warlike  purposes,  though  not  armed. 

On  these  grounds,  independently  of  authority,  and  on  the  very  words  of  the  act,  I 
think  that  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  Crown  is  wrong,  and  that  that  of  the 
defendants,  prominently  put  by  Mr.  Mellish,  is  right,  viz.,  that  the  section  prohibits 
that  equipment  only  which  is  itself  such,  that  by  means  of  it  the  vessel  can  commit 
hostilities,  and  that  no  equipment  which  gives  no  means  of  attack  and  defense  is 
within  section  7. 

It  may  be  said  this  is  a  lawyer's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  merely  looking 
at  the  words.  It  is  so,  and  I  think  it  ri^ht.  A  judge,  discussing  the  meaning  of  a 
statute  in  a  court  of  law,  should  deal  with  it  as  a  lawyer  and  look  at  its  words.  If  he 
disregards  them  and  decides  according  to  its  makers'  supposed  intent,  he  may  be  sub- 
stituting his  foi  theirs,  and  so  legislatmg.  As  has  beeu  excellently  said:  *^  Better  fiiir 
be  accused  of  a  narrow  prejudice  for  the  letter  of  the  law,  than  set  up  or  sanction  vague 
claims  to  disca&'d  it  in  favor  of  some  higher  interpretation,  more  consonant  with  the 
supposed  intentions  of  the  framers  or  the  spirit  which  ought  to  have  animated  them." 
Important  as  are  the  objects  of  this  statute,  it  must  be  construed  on  the  same  principles 
as  one  regulating  the  mei*est  point  of  practice  or  other  trifling  matter. 

But  I  am  willing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  look  beyond  the  mere  words  of  the  enactment, 
to  look  at  its  general  scope  and  intent,  and  to  take  what  is  called  a  broader  view.  In 
my  opinion  the  statute  was  intended  to  prevent  any  of  the  subjects  or  territories  of  this 
country  from  being  belligerent ;  to  prevent  them  from  being  immediately  or  proximately 
concerned  in  hostilities  iSdtween  foreign  belligerents.  With  this  object  it  forbids  Brit-id^ 
subjects  to  enlist  in  foreign  service  for  hostile  purposes  everywherej  whether  the  enlist- 
ment is  in  or  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  It  forbids  every  one,  whether  a  subject  or 
not,  to  enlist  persons  withAU  the  Queen*9  dominions.    It  forbids  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  of 
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war  in  the  Queen's  dominione  by  all  persons^  whether  the  Queen's  snbjects  or  not.  It  thns 
forbids  the  British  snbject  being  a  combatant,  and  the  British  territory  a  station  of 
hostilities.  It  is  personal  and  local  to  the  extent  of  the  Queen's  sovereignty.  It  does 
not  forbid  the  British  subject,  if  abroad,  from  fitting  out  and  arming  a  ship;  nor  if  here, 
from  building  and  peacelully  equipping  it.  Those  provisions  of  tlie  statute  which  for- 
bid enlistments  of  British  subjects  anywhere  go  beyond  the  municipal  enforcement  of 
international  law ;  but  as  far  as  those  of  the  provisions  of  section  7,  now  in  question, 
are  concerned,  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  this  realm  giving  cause  of 
complaint  of  violation  of  international  law  by  making  the  country  a  station  of  hostilities. 
I  think  that  a  vessel  departing  neither  armed  nor  equipi>ed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  attack 
or  defense,  is  not  a  violation  of  international  law,  be  its  object  what  it  may.  No  doubt 
the  equipment  of  a  vessel  as  a  transport  is  prohibited  by  this  act,  and  yet  stich  a  vessel 
is  not  *'  equipped  for  warlike  purposes,''  nor  is  the  port  from  which  she  departs  a  sta- 
tion of  hostilities.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  know  that  in  some  cases  the  statute  goes 
beyond  \Yni  rules  of  international  law ;  in  the  provisions  in  question, I  think  it  does  not. 
Historically  we  know  how  these  words,  inconsistent  with  the  title  and  the  preamble, 
were  introduced. 

Further,  if  we  consider  the  diiferent  matters  brought  forward  to  assist  us  in  putting 
a  construction  on  this  act  of  Parliament,  they  all  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  have 
expressed.  There  is  no  doubt  what  was  the  origin  of  the  statute ;  what  was  the  object 
immediat«ly  in  view.  It  was  to  prevent  the  issuing  forth  of  hostile  expeditions  from 
British  territory.  It  was  not,  to  judge  from  its  history  and  the  speeches  made  in  refer-  • 
ence  to  it.  t>o  prevent  the  departure  fiom  this  country  of  vessels  incapable  of  attack  or 
defense.  So  of  the  American  statute.  It<6  origin  and  the  object  immediately  in  view 
are  well  known.  They  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  our  statute.  Nay,  we  know 
from  American  authority  that  it  was  intended  not  to  prevent  a  commerce  in  vessels  of 
war.  But  the  language  of  the  American  statute  is  decisive.  In  section  3  the  words  are 
"  fit  out  and  arm."  It  is  true  the  section  proceeds :  "  or  be  concerned  in  furnishing, 
fitting  out,  or  arming ;"  but  clearly  that  means,  be  concerned  in  any  part  of  the  Whole 
ofiense.  There  must  be  a  fitting  out  and  arming  for'  any  person  to  be  coueemed  in 
either.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  statute  should  make  it  an  ofiense  to  fit  out  and 
arm,  and  also  an  ofiense,  and  an  equal  ofiense,  to  be  concerned  in  fitting  out  where  there 
was  to  be  no  arming.  Besides,  the  same  words  apply  to  each  matter,  viz.,  with  intent, 
&c.  Further,  section  10  of  the  American  statute  only  applies  where  the  ship  is  built 
for  warlike  purposes,  and  the  cargo  principally  consists  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  the  number  of  men  or  other  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  such  ship  is 
intended  to  be  employed  by  the  atoner  to  commit  hostilities,  &c.  It  is  clear  that  the 
bond  to  be  given  under  these  sections  could  not  be  required  in  the  case  of  the  Alex- 
andra until  she  was  armed  or  had  a  cargo  principally  arras  and  munitions  of  war. 

So,  again,  if  we  hwk  at  the  rights  and  the  obligations  created  by  international  law,  if  a 
hostile  expedition,  fitted  out  by  a  stat«,  leaves  its  territory  to  attack  another  state,  it 
is  war;  so,  also,  if  the  expedition  is  fitted  out,  not  by  the  state,  but  with  its  sufferance, 
by  a  part  of  its  snbjects  or  strangers  within  its  temtories,  it  is  war,  at  least  at  the 
option  of  the  assailed.  They  would  be  entitled  to  say.  Either  you  can  pevent  this  or 
you  cannot.  In  the  former  case  it  is  your  act  and  is  war ;  in  the  latter  case  in  self-, 
defense  we  must  attack  your  territory  whence  this  assault  on  us  proceeds.  And  this 
is  equally  true,  whether  the  state  assailed  is  at  war  or  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  right,  in  peace  or  war,  is  not  to  be  attacked  from  the  territory'  of  another  state, 
•that  that  territory  shall  not  be  the  basis  of  hostilities.  But  there  is  no  international 
law  forbidding  the  supply  of  contraband  of  war ;  and  an  unarmed  vessel  is,  in  my 
judgment,  that  and  nothing  more.  It  may  leave  the  neutral  territory  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  might  do  so.  The  state  interested  in 
stopping  it  must  stop  it  as  it  would  other  contnabancTof  war,  viz.,  on  the  high  seas. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  case  independently  of  the  authorities.  They  are 
exclusively  American,  on  the  American  statutes.  I  concur  in  the  eulogium  which  the 
attoniey  general  passed  on  American  legislation  and  American  judges  in  this  matter. 
An  English  lawyer  must  rejoice  to  see  that  those  who  administer  in  America  a  law,  in 
great  part  our  common  inheritance,  administer  it  on  the  same  fearless  and  honest  prin- 
ciples as  those  on  which  I  venture  to  say  law  is  administered*  here.  The  way  to  'show 
our  sense  of  their  example  is,  not  to  consider  what  would  be  acceptable  to  their  country- 
men merely,  and  decide  accordingly,  nor  to  be  infiuenced  by  the  foolish  threat*  which 
have  been  uttered,  but  to  decide,  as  their  judges  have  done,  truly  and  honestly  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Now  there  are  but  three  decisions  to  be  noticed.  Tlie  first  is  the  case  of  the  Independ- 
encia.  It  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  present  case.  The  Independencia  was  an 
armed  vessel.  Beinj^  so,  she  came  to  Baltimore,  and  there  had  her  fighting  crew 
increased.  Mr.  Justice  Story  expressly  states,  as  a  fact  found,  that  the  court  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  "  that  there  was  an  illegal  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  Independ- 
encia in  our  ports  by  a  substantial  increase  of  her  crew.  This  renders  it  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  question  whether  there  was  not  also  an  illegal 
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increase  of  her  armament.'^  As  to  the  Altra'vida,  he  says  there  was  "  an  illegal  outfit 
and  an  enlistment  of  her  crew  within  onr  waters  for  the  purposes  of  war."  He  decides 
then  on  the  groand  of  warlike  equipment  in  the  American  port.  I  douht  if  Mr.  Jones 
was  right  when  he  cited  this  casd  to  show  that  it  was  not  an  authority  against  him. 

Another  caHe  is  that  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  If  a  precedent  of  honest  and 
eloquent  indignation  was  wanted,  I  would  refer  to  his  judgment ;  but  the  case  itself 
like  the  other,  has  no  bearing  on  the  present.  The  'vessel  was  "  completely  fitted 
in  our  ports  for  military  operations  ;''  she  could  have  fought  at  the  moment  of  leaving 
Baltimore.  She  might  have  been  subject  to  the  penalties  of  piracy,  but  she  was  not  the 
less  equipped  and  armed  for  war. 

The  next  case  is  The  United  States  vs,  Quincy.  I  say,  with  all  respect,  that  the  case 
was  wrongly  decided.  Tlie  learned  attorney  general  confessed  it.  It  supposes  that  a 
person  can  assist  in  doing  what  nobody  is  doing  or  trying  to  do.  It  applies  a  pleadings 
test,  which  is  of  very  little  use  in  discussing  a  statute,  and  doubly  misapplies  it.  First. 
It  is  not  enough  to  use  the  words  of  a  statute  in  an  indictment,  where,  from  their  posi- 
tion in  the  statute,  they  would  have  a  dilferent  meaning  to  what  they  would  have 
standing  alone.  Secondly.  The  objection  is  misunderstood.  Supposing  it  taken  to 
the  indictment,  it  would  be  that  the  indictment  should  have  said,  '^  A  was  fitting  and 
arming,  or  attempting  to  fit  and  arm,  and  the  defendant  was  assisting  to  fit."  Further, 
this  case  does  not  say  that  if  the  principal  in  the  transaction  were  indicted,  anything 
less  than  a  warlike  equipuient  would  suffice ;  and  that  is  the  only  question  before  us. 

These  authorities,  to  my  mind,  if  anything,  are  in  support  of  that  view  of  inter- 
national law  and  of  the  statntes  which  I  have  expressed.  The  history  of  our  statute, 
the  history  of  the  American  statute,  the  duties  of  international  law,  and  the  speeches 
and  acts  of  jurists  and  of  statesmen,  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  like  opinion 
was  recently  indicated  in  an  im])ortant  official  statement,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
*^  England  was  preventing  the  dei)arturo  of  hostile  expeditions  from  her  shores."  This, 
whether  a  correct  statement  in  point  of  fact,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  by  implication  a 
correct  statement  of  what  she  is  bound  to  do  by  international  law,  and  what  she  has 
power  to  do  by  municipal  law. " 

I  am  aware  of  the  consequences  if  this  is  the  law.  A  ship  mav  sail  from  a  port  ready 
to  receive  a  warlike  equipment ;  that  equipment  may  leave  in  another  vessel,  and  be 
transferred  to  her  as  soon  as  the  neutral  limit  is  passe<l,  or  at  some  not  remote  port, 
and  th;is  the  spirit  of  international  law  may  be  violated,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  municipal  act  evaded.  But  as  the  law  stands,  or  as  both  laws  stand,  I  see  no  rem- 
edy. I  do  not  see  what  line  can  be  drawn  but  the  sharp  line  which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
stated.  If  it  is  unlawful  to  put  a  peaceful  equipment  on  a  ship,  because  at  three  miles 
from  the  neutral  territory  she  is  meant  to  receive  a  warlike  equipment,  why  is  it  not 
unlawful  if  the  distance  is  to  be  a  thousand  miles,  or  in  this  case  one  of  the  southern 
ports  7  If  she  may  not  sail  peacefully  equipped  to  a  southern  port,  why  would  it  be 
lawful  to  send  there  her  parts  ready  to  be  put  together  T  If  not  those,  why  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  could  be  made,  and  so  on  ?  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  draw  a  line  and  make  a  law  prohibiting  the  sending  forth  of  a  ship,  and  per- 
mitting the  exportation  of  its  part«,  leaving  that  to  be  dealt  with  as  contraband  of 
war,  and  that  such  a  law  would  make  a  broader  distiuction  between  what  would  and 
would  not  be  lawful  than  now  exists;  and  that  its  evasion  by  sending  forth  the  parts 
of  a  ship  would  be  more  difficult  aud  less  hurtful  and  iriitating  to  the  opposing 
belligerent.  Whether  such  a  law  would  be  desirable  I  do  not  presume  to  sucgest. 
What  I  wish  is  to  show  that  in  considering  this  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  have  borne 
in  mind,  first,  that  the  present  law  is  capable  of  easy  and  mischievous  evasion ;  and 
secondly,  that  if  it  is  sought  to  extend  it  by  construction,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  short 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  contraband  of  war  generally;  though,  tiiirdly,  a 
positive  law  so  stopping  would  ifot  be  difficult  of  enactment. 

An  argument  which  1  have  partly  dealt  with  already  has  been  used,  (not  indeed 
before  us,)  that  there  may  be  an  attempting  or  assisting  by  persons  who  do  not  commit 
the  complete  ofiense  of  equipping  or  aiming.  So  there  may ;  but  there  can  onlj'  be  an 
attempt  to  commit  an  oll'ense  where,  if  the  attempt  succeeded,  the  ofiense  would  be 
committed.  A  person  can  only  assist  in  doing  an  act  where  the  act  is  to  be  done. 
Now,  there  is  one  thing  rn  this  section  clear  beyond  doubt,  viz,  that  can  be  no  offense 
against  it  unless  that  offense  is  committed  within  the  Queen's  dominions;  that,  there* 
fore,  no  one  can  attempt  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  the  equipment 
attempted  be  meant  to  be  done  in  the  Queen's  dominions ;  and  that  no  one  can  assist 
contrary  to  those  provisions,  unless  some  one  is  equipping  or  attempiug  to  equip 
within  the  Queen's  dominions.  This  was  admitted  by  the  attorney  general,  and 
indeed  is  to  my  mind  too  plain  for  argument. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  statnte,  I  think  that  a  right  direction  to  the  jury  would  he: 
If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  parties  concerned  were  etmipping  or  arming,  or  attempting 
to  do  so,  the  ship  claimed,  with  intent  that  it  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
ibreigii  prince  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  others  as  alleged,  find  for  the 
Crown ;  but  such  equipment  or  attempted  equipment  must  be  of  a  warlike  chaiacter, 
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eo  that  by  means  of  it  she  is  in  a  condition  more  or  less  effoctire  to  cmise  or  commit 
hostilities,  otherwise  fiiid  for  the  claimant. 

Holding  this  opinion,  I  think  that  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  was  sub- 
atantially,  if  not  verbally,  correct.  Still,  in  considering  whether  the  Jnry  came  to  a 
wrong  conclusion,  whether  the  verdict  was  against  evidence,  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory, 
all  that  his  lordship  said  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  though  the  proceeding  is 
penal,  if  thpre  had  been  any  evidence  on  which  the  Jury  could  have  acted,  I  should 
have  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  new  trial,  considering  that  the  defendants  kept 
out  of  the  box  witnesses  who  must  have  known  what  the  truth  was.  But  interpreting 
the  statute  as  I  do,  I  think  that  the  verdict  was  right.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
vessel  was  bnilding  and  equipping  for  the  confederates,  and  in  order  that  they  might  use 
her,  when  armed  and  equipped,  for  the  hostilities  against  the  federals.  This  was  being 
attempted,  but  I  see  no  evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  arm  or  equip  her  in  the 
Queen^s  dominions  so  as  to  be  capable  of  attack  or  defense.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
it  was  intended  to  evade,  not  infriuge,  the  statute,  not  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  nor 
to  do  or  attempt  to  do  what  would  cause  a  foi-feiture  of  the  ship.  I  believe  on  the 
evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  deal  with  this  vessel  as  with  the  Alabama,  namely, 
to  get  her  out  of  the  country,  and  give  her  her  warlike  equipment  and  armament  out 
of  the  Queen's  dominions.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  information  does  not  sug- 

?pest  that  it  was  intended  to  arm  her  here.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  other  ground 
or  a  new  trial  fails,  and  that  the  direction  was  ri^ht,  and  that  on  a  right  direction 
the  verdict  for  the  defendants  was  right  on  the  evidence,  and  consequently  that  the 
rule  should  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Baron  Channeix.  This  was  an  information  flle<l  by  her  Majesty's  attorney 
general,  insisting  npon  the  forfeiture  of  a  ship  called  the  "  Alexandra^'  under  the 
provisions  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act. 

ThaC  section  makes  certain  acts  done  with  respect  to  a  shin  misdemeanors.  It  then 
proceeds  to  say  that  ^*  every  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited  and  may  be  seized," 
as  therein  provided  for. 

In  the  present  case  a  seizure  has  been  made,  and  this  seizure  had  to  be  justified  by 
the  Crown  at  the  trial  of  the  information  before  the  learned  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Upon 
that  trial  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendants,  and  the  learned  attorney  general  in 
last  term  obtained  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial  upon  five  grounds. 

Those  five  grounds  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  viz,  those  of  misdirection,  and 
of  the  verdict  being  against  the  evidence. 

The  question  as  to  the  verdict  being  against  the  evidence  necessarily  depends  in 
some  degree  npon  the  question  whether  there  was*  misdirection  or  not,  because  we 
must  see  clearly  what  were  the  questions  which  the  jury  had  to  decide  before  we  can 
apply  the  evidence  and  see  whether  it  supports  the  finding  of  the  jury.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  would,  therefore,  whatever  view  I  were  to  take  on  the  question 
of  misdirection,  come  more  appropriately  after  than  before  the  consideration  of  the 
construction  of  the  statute.  But  it  will  be  nnnecessary  for  me  further  to  revert  to  the 
question  of  the  verdict  being  against  evidence,  in  the  view  which,  afber  much  anxious 
consideration,  I  feel  compelled  to  take  of  the  construction  of  the  statute,  and  of  the 
efi'ect  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  direction — a  view  which  diifers  in  some  respects  from 
the  opinions  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  of  my  brother  Bramwell,  and  leads  mo  to  a 
difiOerent  conclusion  to  that  at  which  they  have  arrived,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  respect  which  I  always  have  for  their  opinions,  I  express 
with  the  utmost  diffidence. 

Now,  under  the  head  of  misdirection,  I  include  an  inadequate  direction,  and  also  a 
direction  which,  though  right  in  the  main,  would  be  calculated  to  mislead  a  jury. 
Where  the  question  turns  upon  the  construction  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  the  judge  is, 
I  think,  called  upon  to  explain  to  the  jury  the  sense  in  which  any  doubtful  word  or 
expression  in  the  act  is  to  be  understood.  See  ElUott  vs.  The  South  Devon  Railway 
Company,  2d  Exchequer  Rupoi*ts,  p.  725. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  misdirection  it  will  be  convenient,  first,  to 
endeavor  to  construe  the  act*  and  see  what  direction  ought  to  have  been  given,  and 
then  to  consider  whether  the  direction  given  agrees  in  substance  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  ^iven. 

The  foreign  enlistment  act,  particularly  the  seventh  section,  is  very  imperfectly 
worded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  a  great  measnre,  but  with  what  appear  to 
me  to  be  important  variations,  penned  from  an  act  of  the  United  States  passed  in 
Congress,  first  in  the  year  1794,  and  re-enacted  by  Congress  in  the  year  1B18. 

Tms  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  argument  on  both  sides.  Sir 
Hngh  Cairns  has  suggested,  apart  from  the  language  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  certain  d 
priori  views  tending  to  show  why  the  American  act  was  paased  and  altered;  and  then, 
treating  the  acts  of  Congress  as  with  some  exceptions  identical  with  our  own,  he  seeks 
to  apply  certain  decisions  in  the  courts  of  America  to  the  consideration  and  construc- 
tion of  our  own  statute.  Into  this  very  wide  field  of  inquiry  he  has  constrained  the 
ooQDsel  for  the  Crown  to  follow  him,  and  they  have  done  so  in  the  very  order  in  which 
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his  argument  was  addressed  to  ns.  I  do  not  say  that  any  time  was  lost,  or  that  in  the 
course  of  the  very  long  argument  that  was  addressed  to  us  anv  view  was  suhmitted. 
not  calculated  to  assist  the  court ;  hut,  having  carefully  considered  the  argoment«y 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  decision  of  this  most  important  question  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  grounds  less  wide  than  those  to  which  the  attention  of  the  court  has  been 
so  ably  call^. 

Faulty  and  imperfect  as  may  be  the  wording  of  the  seventh  section  of  ^the  foreign 
enlistment  act,  (and  more  imperfect  or  faulty  wording  I  can  scarcely  conceive,)  if,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  words  of  the  seventh  section  read  with  reierence  t-o  the  other 
part'  of  the  act  do,  by  a  reasonably  fair  interpretation  of  our  statute  and  the  evidence, 
embrace  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  then  in  my  judgment  it  scarcely  becomes  necessaiy 
to  consider  what  have  been  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  America  opon  acts  of  Congress 
in  the  main  much  the  same,  but,  in  not  unimportant  respects,  dififerent  from  onr  own 
act. 

Whether  for  the  present  purpose  the  foreign  enlistment  act  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
penal  statute,  the  Crown  in  this  case  proceeding  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  ship,  or  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  act  for  the  first  time  creating  a  criminal  offense,  the  rule  to  be  applied 
in  order  to  its  construction  is  that  which  is  so  well  expressed  in  the  passage  from  the 
late  Mr.  Sedgwick's  treatise  quoted  by  my  brother  Bramwell,  and  to  whicn  passage  I 
need  not  advert  in  detail;  but  I  may  say  that  it  deserves,  in  my  judgment,  the  high 
eulogium  which  my  brother  Bramwell  has  passed  upon  it,  and  is,  I  think,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  American  and  English  authorities  which  that  late  learned  writer 
has  cited  in  support  of  his  view. 

Now,  faulty  and  imperfect  as  the  wording  of  our  statute,  particularly  the  seventh 
section,  is,  there  are  certain  matters  clear  enough,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  First,  the  statute  is  not  a  statute  passed  either  merely  to  define 
what  shall  be  an  offense,  or  to  create  an  offense  for  the  first  time  and  to  define  its  pun- 
ishment, but  it  is  in  its  express  intent  an  act  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  the  offense,  not 
at  punishment  merely.  It  is,  therefore,  in  every  seuBC,  a  remedial  statute.  And,  secondly, 
it  IS  a  statute  intended  to  remedy  a  mischief,  which,  though  forcibly  expressed,  is  only 
contingent  and  possible,  and  not  certain.  The  language  of  the  preamble  points  to  certain 
acts  which  may  be  prejndical  to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  further,  it  goes  on  to  recite  that  the  laws  in  force  are  not  sufficiently 
effectual  for  preventing  the  same.  The  statute  has  not,  therefore,  for  its  object  solely 
the  prevention  of  acts  which,  if  done,  must  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  but 
appears  from  the  preamble  to  be  aimed  also  at  act«  which  may  possibly  excite  such 
feelings  in  other  nations  as  will  have  that  effect.  This  inclines  me  to  think  that  the 
equipment  of  ships  to  be  employed  at  a  future  time  for  war,  though  not  so  complete  in 
this  country  that  the  ship  shall  be  at  once  able  to  commit  hostilities,  may  be  within 
the  act. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  come  to  any  conclusion  from  the  preamble  alone  that  such  an 
equipment  is  prohibited ;  what  we  have  to  look  at  are  the  enacting  words ;  but  I  think 
that  the  preamble  is,  as  Lord  Coke  calls  it,  a  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  the  act 
where  it  is  doubtfully  expressed  ;  and  I  concur  in  "the  decisions  which  determine  that 
the  words  of  an  enacting  clause  shall  not  be  cut  down  or  restricted  by  the  preamble. 

So  that  if  the  case  which  I  have  mentioned  were  cleai'ly  within  the  words  of  the 
seventh  section,  but  not  within  the  mischief  ns  declared  by  the  preamble,  I  should  hold 
that  it  was  prohibited  by  the  act.  As  my  brother  Bramwell  has  remarked,  the  legis- 
lature often  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  restrain  certain  acts,  to  prohibit  other  acts 
under  color  of  which  the  act«  to  be  restrained  may  be  done. 

Now  this  act  has  clearly  two  distinct  and  several  objects  in  view.  The  first  is  the 
enlisting  or  engagement  without  license  of  British  subjects  to  serve  in  a  foreign  service. 
There  I  agree  that  the  statute  extends  to  the  whole  world,  provided  the  persons  enlist- 
ing or  engaging  are  British  subjects.  The  second  object  is  the  fitting  out  or  equipping 
in  British  dominions  of  vessels  for  warlike  purposes.  The  part  of  the  act  which  relates 
to  the  second  of  these  object«  includes  sll  persons,  whether  British  subjects  or  not,  pro- 
vided the  offense  prohibited  by  the  act  is  committed  within  the  Queen's  dominions. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  addressed  to  na 
by  the  counsel  for  the  claimants  founded  on  these  different  objects.  These  argumenta 
raise  one  of  the  many  difiiculties  in  the  case.  They  do  not,  however,  serioudy  affect 
my  view  as  to  the  conclusion  to  which  we  ought  to  arrive.  Prohibition  and  prevention 
of  a  mischief  which  may  be  prejndical  to  and  tend  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  kingdom  were,  as  I  have  said,  aimed  at  by  the  statute.  By  municipal  law  every 
one,  whether  a  British  subject  or  not,  being  within  the  dominions  of  our  sovereign,  and 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  government  of  this  country,  may  be  bound.  Out  of  her 
dominions  the  municipal  law  of  this  country  can  only  bind  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 

We  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  first  object  contemplated  by  the  act  and  provided 
for  by  the  first  six  sections.  But  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  act  which  relates  to  the 
second  object  that  y3rincipally  requires  our  attention.  The  laet  part  of  the  act,  begin- 
ning at  the  seventh  section,  does  by  that  section  provide  against  equipping  vessels 
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"with  a  certain  intent,  issuing  or  delivering  any  commissions  for  ships  with  the  intent 
therein  mentioned,  and  lastly  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  or  vessel.  I  have  said  that 
the  forfeiture  clause  following  the  clause  creating  certain  misdeameauors  applies  to 
'*  every  such  ship."  This  is  certainly  rather  clumsily  expressed,  but  we  must  take  it 
that  every  ship  is  forfeited  with  respect  to  which  any  of  these  misdemeanors  have 
been  committed. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  see  what  are  the  misdemeanors  created.  They  are :  First,  equip- 
ping, fitting  out,  furnishing,  or  arming  a  ship  with  a  certain  intent  or  purpose; 
secondly,  attempting  or  enoeavoring  to  equip,  &c.,  with  the  same  intent ;  thirdly, 
procuring  to  be  equip^d,  &c.,  with  that  intent;  and  fourthly,  aiding,  assisting,  or 
being  concerned  in  equipping,  &o.,  with  that  intent. 

Now,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  of  the  offenses  here  spoken  of  mean  respectively  the  attempting,  the  procuring, 
and  the  assisting  in  such  an  equipment  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  first ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  secondary  offenses,  as  they  nave  been  called,  are  the  attempting,  &c.,  such  an 
equipment  as  if  completed  would  amount  to  the  principal  offense.  If,  therefore,  we 
can  arrive  at  any  clear  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  principal  offense,  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  attempt,  &c.,  to  commit  that  offense  l>ecomes  a  mere  question 
of  evideuce.  This  being  clearly  understood,  we  may,  for  the  purpose  of  construing  the 
act,  disregard  all  the  words  about  attempting,  &c.,  and  aiding,  and  being  concerned  in, 
and  so  on. 

We  have,  therefore,  now  reduced  the  main  question  in  the  case  to  this :  What  did  the 
legislature  mean  by  the  words  '^  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  a  vessel  with  intent  or 
in  order  that  she  should  be  emploved  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power  as  a  transport 
or  store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  a  power  with  whom 
we  are  not  at  war  f '  Arming  is  not  charged  in  the  present  information ;  we  may  there- 
fore leave  out  the  words  ^*or  arm.''  'Die  words  ''transport  or  store-ship"  are  also 
immaterial,  now  that  the  ninety-seventh  and  ninety-eightn  counts  charging  the  Alex- 
andra  to  be  a  transport  or  store-ship  are  abandoned,  except,  always,  that  we  must 
adopt  such  an  interpretation  of  the  words  common  to  both  clauses  as  they  would  be 
capable  of  bearing  when  combined  with  the  words  "as  a  transport"  as  well  as  when 
combined  with  the  words  "  with  intent  to  cruise." 

The  words  "equip."  "fit  out"  and  "furnish"  seem  to  me  to  mean  nearly  the 
same  thing.  Througnout  the  whole  course  of  the  argument  in  .this  case  little  stress 
was  laid  upon  any  supposed  difference  between  the  words  "equip,"  "fit  out,"  and 
"  furnish."  We  may  therefore  still  further  reduce  the  words  which  we  have  to  construe 
to  these:  "equip,  with  intent  or  in  order  that  the  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  power  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities." 

It  is  admitted,  I  think,  on  all  sides  that  these  are  the  words  upon  which  the  main 
question  in  the  case  turns.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  offense  created  by  these  words  is 
one  consisting  of  an  act  done  with  a  certain  intent  or  purpose.  The  act  and  the  intent 
must  both  be  present  to  constitute  the  offense,  and  the  act  must  be  done  and  the 
intent  must  exist  within  the  Queen's  dominions. 

It  is  also,  I  think,  agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  intent  spoken  of  must  be  the  intent 
of  some  person  who  has  control  over  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  intent 
or  purpose. 

We  now  come  to  the  points  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  attorney 
general  contends  that  any  equipment,  however  peaceful  in  its  nature,  will  be  an  ofiense 
against  the  act,  provided  there  is  an  intent  that  the  vessel  shall  be  used  at  some  future 
time  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent.  He  admits  that  where  the  equipment  is  clearly 
peaceful  there  will  be  a  much  greater  difficulty  in  proving  the  intent;  but  he  says,  that 
assuming  that  yon  can  prove  the  intent,  then  any  kind  of  equipment  will  be  within 
the  case  contemplated  by  the  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the  claimants  connect  more  closely  the  act  and 
the  intent;  that  is  to  say,  they  explain  the  general  word  "equip"  by  the  subsequent 
words  "  with  intent  or  in  order  that  the  ship  shall  be  employed"  in  a  given  maimer, 
and  they  say  that  these  words  show  that  the  equipment  spoken  of  is  an  equipment 
suitable  to  the  employment.  Further,  I  understand  them  to  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  it  must  be  suitable  only  for  that  employment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  words  "  or  in  order  that "  are  not  in  the  American  act,  but 
have  been  added  in  ours.  This  will  be  a  subject  for  remark  by-and-by  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  applicability  of  the  American  cases.  Now,  we  have  only  to  see  what 
difference  these  words  make.  Do  they  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  act  by  mentioning 
another  case,  another  kind  of  equipment  which  is  also  within  the  act,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  argument  I  was  much  disposed  to  think  was  the  right  view,  or  do  they 
rather  restrict  the  previous  words,  explaining  them  and  throwing  a  light  upon  them,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mellishf  It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  latter  view  is  the  right  one, 
and  that  the  words  "or  in  order  that"  restrict  and  explain  what  is  meant  by  "with 
intent"  rather  than  include  any  new  case  not  before  included.  If  I  do  an  act  which  is 
entirely  immaterial  to  the  employment  of  the  ship,  as  painting  her  name  on  her  sterui 
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I  may  do  that  having  all  the  time  the  intent  that  she  shall  be  employed  in  a  giveii 
manner,  but  I  cannot  do  it  in  order  thxit  she  may  be  so  employed,  for  it  has  no  reference 
or  relation  whatever  to  her  employment,  and  does  not  further  her  being  employed  in 
one  way  more  than  another. 

Thus,  there  may  be  an  equipment  "  with  intent  that,"  which  is  not  an  equipment 
"  in  order  that.'*  Bat  can  there  be  an  equipment  "  in  order  that,"  which  is  not  "  with 
intent  that  r 

The  attorney  general  has  suggested  that  there  may,  or  at  all  events  that  the  A'amers 
of  the  act  thought  there  might.  He  argues  that  the  words  were  inserted  to  meet  the 
argument  that  builders  and  other  tradesnien  are  not  parties  to  the  intent ;  but,  he  says, 
at  all  events  they  may  be  said  to  do  it  "  in  order  that."  But  is  it  clear  that  a  man  can 
do  an  act  in  order  that  a  result  may  follow,  without  intending  that  result  f  Does  not 
every  man  intend  to  effect  the  object  of  his  act  f  If,  however,  we  do  suppose  such  a 
case,  where  a  man  without  having  the  intent  that  the  ship  shall  be  employed  in  a  given 
manner,  yet  equips  her  in  order  that  she  may  be  so  employed,  is  not  the  inference  as 
strong  as  possible  that  the  equipment  mast  in  that  case  be  of  a  nature  suitable  and 
appropriate  for  that  employment  f  It  seems,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  give  any  foree  to 
the  words  **  in  order  that,"  it  must  be  as  explaining  and  illustrating  the  words  **•  with 
intent  that." 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  this  information  the  charge  is  that  certain  x>eT8ons 
did  equip  the  Alexandra  **  with  intent  and  in  order  that,"  &e.  This  shows  that  who- 
ever drew  the  information  supposed  the  two  expressions  to  mean  the  same  thing.  I  do 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  last  remark,  for  if  we  ought  to  decide  them  to  be 
different,  then  I  think  the  words  "  and  in  order"  in  the  information  might  be  rejected 
as  surplusage. 

It  seems,  then,  on  the  whole,  that  in  order  to  justify  the  seizure  the  Crown  must 
show  an  eqiiipment  (either  completed  or  attempted)  of  the  Alexandra,  tii  order  thai  she 
might  be  employed,  &c.;  and  further,  that  this  necessarily  means  an  equipment  enabling, 
or  tending  to  enable,  her  to  be  so  employed.  This  last  conclusion  I  draw  also  from  the 
nature  of  the  words  "  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out." 

I  do  not  adopt  the  idea  that  any  one  of  these  words  can  include  bnilding.  The  attor- 
ney general  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  contend  that  fitting  out  might  include 
bnilding.  I  do  not  think  that  he  adhered  to  that  throughout.  If  he  still  holds  that 
opinion,  I  certainly  differ  from  him  upon  the  point.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
any  particular  act,  as  for  instance  fixing  the  shin's  bulwarks,  is  part  of  the  building  or 

fart  of  the  equipping  and  fitting  out.  That,  I  tnink,  might  be  a  question  for  the  jury, 
do  not  even  say  that  acts  done  to  the  structure  of  the  vessel  may  not  be  equipment's. 
I  should  say  that  you  were  equipping  a  ship  for  an  arctic  expedition  by  strengthening 
her  framework  in  order  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  ice.  But  I  say  that 
equipping,  fitting  out,  and  furnishing  are  all  acts  subsequent  in  their *natnre  to  the 
building,  and  in  speaking  of  which  yon  contemplate  the  ship  as  already  in  existence. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  contradictory  to  this  view  in  the  cases  cited  by  the  attorney 
general,  viz.,  the  United  States  va.  Guinet,  in  Wharton's  State  Trials ;  the  ship  Brothers, 
and  the  ship  Mermaid,  both  in  Bee's  Reports. 

What  it  seems  to  me  that  these  words  "  equip,  furnish,  or  fit  out"  do  all  signify  is 
this :  contemplating  the  subject-matter  of  the  equipment  as  already  in  existence,  tney 
express  an  idea  of  preparing  it  for  some  purpose  or  another.  That  purpose  may  be 
either  expressed  or  implied.  When  yon  speak  of  "  equipping  a  ship  "  simplidterj  it  may 
be  that  that  means  getting  her  ready  for  sea,  because  to  go  to  sea  is  the  natural  and 
ordinary  use  to  which  a  ship  is  put.  If  vou  state  the  nature  of  her  employment,  then 
equipping  means  getting  her  ready  for  tnat  employment.  I  interpret  the  words,  there- 
fore, afl  showing  that  the  equipment  spoken  of  in  the  seventh  section  must,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  be  an  equipment  for  the  employment  spoken  of. 

If  we  are  leit  in  doubt  whether  this  ts  the  right  interpretation  or  not,  I  think,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  we  may  and  ought  to  look  at  the  preamble  to  see  the  object  of 
the  act.  There  we  find  that  the  mischief  to  be  remedied  is  one  which  may  arise  from  the 
fitting  out  and  equipping  and  arming  of  vessels  for  warlike  operations.  This,  then,  is 
the  very  case  which  1  have  interpreted  the  seventh  section  to  strike  at,  provided  that 
the  employment  there  mentioned  is  an  employment  for  warlike  operations.  What  is 
the  employment  there  mentioned  f  "Shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
prince,  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities."  It  haa  been  assumed  in  the  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  that  this  may  be  read  as  if  the  words  "  with  intent "  were  there 
omitted,  as  they  are  in  the  American  act.  Whether  this  is  right  or  not,  their  insertion 
certainly  causes  great  confusion.  In  the  first  place,  it  provokes  comparison  with  the 
other  clause  commencing  with  "  with  intent,"  causing  one  at  first  sij^ht  to  read  them 
as  showing  alternative  intents,  either  of  which  would,  with  the  requisite  act,  consti- 
tute the  offense.  This,  on  looking  into  it,  is  agreed  on  all  sides  not  to  be  the  right 
construction.  But  they  create  a  further  difticulty.  This  intent  now  spoken  of  is 
necessarily  from  the  collocation  of  the  words,  "  shall  be  employed  idth  intentj"  an  intent 
of  the  employer,  and  not  of  the  eqnipper,  which  is,  as  it  were,  engrafted  upon  the 
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intent  of  the  eqnlp|)er ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  aee  how  one  man  can  intend  that 
another  man  shall  intend  something  or  other.  It  is  probably  this  difficulty  which  has 
prevented  the  counsel  on  either  side  from  founding  any  argument  upon  these  words. 
But  for  this,  I  should  have  thouffht  it  might  have  been  argued  that  an  employment 
with  intent  to  crnise  differed  from  an  employment  to  cruise  in  this — that  it  might 
include  an  earlier  employment,  and  might  cover  the  voyage  in  an  unarmed  state  from 
one  port  to  some  port  wnero  the  vessel  was  to  be  armed,  and  from  which  she  was  to 
start  to  cruise.  But  even  if  I  adopt  the  view  taken  by  the  attorney  general  that  an 
employment  with  intent  to  cruise  may  be  construed  toe  same  is  an  employment  to 
cruise,  I  think  that  an  equipping,  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  be  employed  to  cruise 
or  commit  hostilities,  means  an  equipping  for  warlike  purposes.  So  far,  then,  I  think, 
it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an  equipment  for  war,  and  that  an  equipment  which  can- 
not  be  used,  ^nd  is  not  useful  for  war,  will  not  do.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  so 
far  arrived  is  drawn  from  the  seventh  section,  with  such  light  as  is  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  preamble  and  by  the  second  and  eighth  sections.  In  drawing  that  conclusion  I 
agree  in  a  great  measure  with  the  argument  of  the  claimants^  and  with  the  judgment 
of  the  lord  chief  baron  and  my  brother  Bramwell. 

But  another  and,  to  my  mind,  very  important  and  difficult  question  arises.  Suppose 
that  there  is  evidence  of  some  equipment  or  other,  either  completed  or  attempted,  but 
that  the  equipment  does  not  in  itself  show  whether  it  is  an  equipment  for  war  or  not, 
may  we  take  into  consideration  evidence  of  the  intent  to  prove  that  it  is  actually  and 
in  point  of  fact  an  equipment  for  warf  Upon  this  question,  after  much  anxious 
consideration,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  may.  I  do  so  with  the  most 
sincere  and  respectful  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  lord  chief  baron  and  my  brother 
Bramwell,  and  with  great  distrust  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  own  judgment. 

It  wiU  be  convenient,  now  that  I  am  about  to  consider  whether  the  character  of  the 
^eouipment,  whether  doubtful,  may  be  explained  by  the- intent  of  the  parties,  to  see 
what  effect  the  clause,  *^  as  a  transport  or  store-ship/'  has  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  section,  because  it  is  especially  in  the  case  of  a  store-ship  that  we  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  explaining  the  character  of  the  equipment  by  the  intent.  Now  is  there 
anything  which  militates  against  the  view,  that  the  equipment,  with  intent  or  in  order 
that  the  ship  may  be  employed  in  a  given  manner,  means  an  equipment  suitable  to 
that  employment,  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  employments  sx)oken  of  is  *^  as  a  transport 
or  store-ship  f  It  may  well  be  that  there  is  no  equipment  specially  suited  to  a  store- 
ship.  All  equipments  of  an  ordinary  merchant  vessel  may  be  and  probably  are  suitable 
to  a  store-ship.  But  is  it  any  reason  for  saying  that  the  equipments  struck  at  by  the 
act  are  not  equipments  suitable  for  a  store-ship,  because  being  so  they  would  be  also 
equipments  for  another  object  f  Is  a  gun  the  less  an  equipment  for  war  because  it  may 
be  used  for  firing  salutes  f 

But  the  cbnnsel  for  the  Crown  deduce  from  the  case  of  the  store-ship,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  very  important  argument ;  they  say  that  in  that  case  the  jnry  must  necessarily 
look  at  the  evidence  of  the  intent  to  enable  them  to  say  whether  the  equipments  are 
for  a  store-ship  or  not ;  and  if  so,  why  are  they  not  to  Iook  at  the  evidence  of  intent  to 
say  whether  certain  equipments  of  a  doubtful  nature  are  for  warlike  purposes  or  not. 
I  grant  at  once  that  they  may,  provided  that  the  equipments  as  to  which  the  doubt 
exists  are  such  as  can  be  directly  used  for  war  without  further  addition.  They  might, 
of  co^rse,  if  they  were  iu  doubt  as  to  whether  a  gun  was  an  equipment  for  war,  look 
at  the  evidence  of  intent  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  used 
simply  for  firing  salnt-es.  But  the  question  is  more  difficult,  supposing  that  the  equip- 
ments are  such  as  can  only  be  used  for  war  by  some  addition  being  made  to  them. 
Suppose  a  jniy  to  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  certain  vessel  is  intended  to  be  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  then  to  have  guns  put  on  board — that  when  her  guns  are  on 
board,  the  mainsail  with  which  she  has  been  equipped  in  Liverpool  may  assist  her  in 
chasing  an  enemy's  vessel ;  are  they  then  justified  in  deducing  from  that,  that  the 
mainsail  is  an  equipment  in  order  that  she  may  be  employed  to  cruise  f  I  have,  after 
giving  the  question  my  best  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jury  may 
so  reason.  I  am  supposing  a  case  whore  an  equipment  is  made  which,  though  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  make  the  vessel  a  war  vessel,  is  still  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  war  vessel.  It  would,  as  it  strikes  me,  be  a  question  for  the  jury  to  consider 
whether  the  equipments  are  iu  fact  equipments  for  war ;  and  they  may  decide  that 
question  for  themselves  by  the  nature  of  the  equipments  if  they  sufficiently  show  it, 
(in  which  case  they  will  have  to  look  to  the  intent  and  purpose  only  so  far  as  to  see 
that  the  vessel  is  to  be  employed  against  a  power  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,)  or  they 
may  decide  that  certain  equipments  which  are  capable  of  being  used  for  war  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fiftct,  equipments  for  war,  on  the  ground  of  evidence  being  laid  before  them 
showing  an  intent  so  to  use  them.  But  if  a  jury  found  specially  these  facts :  that  A.  B. 
bad  equipped  a  vessel  which  was  in  its  structure  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
war  vessel  to  the  extent  merely  of  enabling  it  to  sail  away  from  this  country ;  that  he 
knew  that  the  purchaser  intended  to  convert  it  into  a  war  vessel ;  but  if  the  jury  also 
distinctly  found  that  what  A.  B.  did  to  it  was  done  not  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  war 
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vessel,  or  in  order  to  be  nsefiil  to  it  when  so  converted,  but  simply  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  reach  a  port  where  the  purchaser  might,  if  he  pleased,  convert  it ;  in  such  a  case, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  A.  B.  ousht  to  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  under  this 
act.  That  case  would  not,  I  think,  be  within  the  act,  because  the  jury  would  there, 
in  effect,  find  that  the  intent  with  which  the  act  was  done  was  a  different  one 
from  that  mentioned  in  this  section.  So  far,  then,  as  to  what  may  be  caUed  the  principal 
offense. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  "  attempting"  and  the  '^  aiding  and  being  con- 
cerned in,"  &c,  1  have  said  that  the  attempt  must  be*  to  do  the  act  which  has  been 
made  an  offense  by  the  previous  clause.  The  equipment  attempted  must  therefore  be 
an  equipment  in  this  country,  and  of  the  nature  which  J  have  described.  In  this,  the 
counsel  on  both  sides  and  afl  the  members  of  the  court  are  agreed.  Where  an  attempt 
is  charged,  we  contemplate  an  equipment  commenced  but  interrupted.  Jin  that  case, 
the  jury  will  certainly  have  still  more  difficulty  in  seeing  whether  the  equipment  is  an 
equipment  for  war,  but  in  my  judgment  they  n^ay  so  fi^d  upon  evidence  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  equipment  but  of  the  intent  of  the  parties,  provided  always  that  the 
nature  of  the  equipment,  so  far  as  it  appears,  is  such  that  it  can  be  employed  for  war- 
like purposes.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  assisting  and  being  concerned  in  equipping. 
It  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  be  an  equipment  for  war,  but  I  think  that  their 
opinion  may  be  formed  either  from  the  nature  of  the  equipment  or  from  the  intent. 

Having  arrived  at  this  construction  of  our  statute,  I  will  refer  shortly  to  the  cases 
cited  from  the  American  reports,  for  the  purpose  for  which,  and  for  which  only^  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  is,  to  see  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  judges  of  that  country,  for  whose  opinions  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  which 
w^ere  delivered  in  cases  to  some  extent  in  pari  materid  with  the  present,  which  ought  to 
make  me  pause  or  review  the  interpretation  I  have  adopted  on  looking  at  the  words  of 
our  own  statute.  The  cases  cited  are  the  cases  on  the  point  of  what  the  meaning  of « 
eqnipment  is,  to  which  I  have  already  referred ;  and  besides  these  there  are  the  caaes 
of  The  United  States  vs.  Qnincy  in  6th  Peters,  and  The  United  States  v«.  Gooding  in  I2th 
Wheaton's  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

In  Quincy's  case  the  portion  of  the  decision  which  is  material  in  our  case  was  this: 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  jury  should  find  that  the  vessel  when  she  left  the 
United  States  was  armed,  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities,  in  order  to  find  the 
defendant  guilty.  The  court  do  not  say  that  she  need  not  be  equipped  for  war,  but 
only  that  she  need  not  be  completely  equipped.  This  view,  then,  coincides  with  the 
view  which  I  have  taken  of  our  act.  *^It  may  be  that  some  of  the  other  points  decided 
in  that  case  are  not  very  intelligibly  reported,  or  even  not  accurately  decided ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  nothing  decid^  but  what  is  in  accordance  with  my  interpretation  of 
our  act.  Even  if  there  had  been,  I  think  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  in  order  that " 
in  the  English  act,  words  to  which  I  attach  a  certain  importance,  and  wAioh  are  not 
found  in  the  American  act,  and  the  omissson  in  the  English  act  of  any  words  corre- 
sponding with  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  American  act,  might  cause  me  to 
hesitate  before  acting  on  the  authority  of  that  case.  I  think  that  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
sections  in  the  American  act  tend  to  show  that  the  third  section  in  that  act  is  leas 
restrictive  than  the  seventh  section  of  our  own. 

The  United  States  v».  Gooding  was  the  case  of  a  supposed  slaver.  The  statute,  on 
the  construction  of  which  the  case  turned,  was  very  similar  to  the  act  which  w^  are 
considering.  It  was  held  in  the  case  that  it  was  **  an  act  combined  with  an  intent,  and 
not  either  separately,  which  was  punishable."  It  was  decided  that  the  equipment  need 
not  be  a  complete  equipment,  but  that  a  partial  equipment  was  sufficient.  There  are 
also  words  in  the  decision  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  equipment  must  be  an 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  a  slave  voyage,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  it  might  be 
only  a  partial  one.  It  is  said,  ^^  Whether  the  fitting  out  be  fully  adequate  for  the  pur- 
poses 01  a  slave  voyage  may,  as  matter  of  presumption,  be  more  or  less  conclusive,  but 
if  the  intent  of  the  fitment  be  to  carry  on  a  slave  voyage,  and  the  vessel  depart  oh  the 
voyage,  and  her  fitting  out  is  complete  as  far  as  the  parties  deem  it  necessary  for  their 
object,  then  the  statute  reaches  ^e  case."  That  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  this,  that 
there  must  be  a  fitting  out  in  point  of  fJEMst  for  a  slave  voyage ;  but  either  the  intent  or 
the  nature  of  the  fitting  mav  determine  whether  it  was  for  that  purpose.  This  agrees 
with  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  questions  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury.  Dis- 
regarding any  question  as  to  the  proper  style  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  is  no 
doubt  sufficiently  laid  in  the  information,  the  questions,  if  my  views  as  before  explained 
be  right,  should  have  been ;  Ist.  Was  there  an  intent,  on  the  part  of  any  one  having  a 
controlling  power  over  the  Alexandra,  that  she  should  be  employed  in  the  servico  of 
the  Confederate  Stiites  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  United  States  f  2d. 
If  so,  was  she  equipped,  fitted  out,  or  furnished  in  a  British  port  in  order  to  be  employed 
to  cruise,  &c.  f  3d.  If  not  equipped,  was  there  an  attempt  to  equip  her  in  a  British 
poll  in  order  that  she  should  be  so  employed  f  4th.  Or  did  any  one  Knowingly  assist, 
&c.,  in  such  equipment  in  a  British  port  7    I  do  not,  of  oourse,  mean  to  say  that  the 
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qnefltions  should  have  been  left  to  the  jnry  preciaely  in  the  words  which  I  have  stated, 
hut  I  think  that  in  snbstance  these  questions  should  have  been  put.  Now,  with  great 
submission,  I  doubt  whether  the  substance  of  these  questions  was  so  left  to  the  jury 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  understand  rightly  the  points  which  they  had  to  decide. 
The  (question  finally  left  to  the  jury  seems  to  me  to  be  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
lord  chief  baron  says:  "Was  there  any  intention  that,  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  or  any 
other  port,  she  should  be  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  with  the  intention 
of  taking  part  in  any  contest  f ''  That,  I  think,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  right ;  but  iu 
my  opinion  it  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  further  explanation  than*was 

fiven  of  the  woras  "  equip,  &o.,  in  order  that."  Further,  I  think  the  jury  ought  to 
ave  been  directed  that  tney  might  form  their  opinion  as  to  whether  she  was  to  be 
equipped  with  the  intention  of  her  taking  part  in  any  contest,  either  from  the  nature 
of  the  equipment  or  from  any  evidence  before  them  as  to  the  intention  of  the  parties 
with  resnect  to  such  equipment  if  they  thought  ancipiHa  usua.  I  think,  further,  that 
though  there  may  have  been  no  equipment  completed,  the  question  whether  there  was 
an  attempt  at  such  an  equipment  as  would,  if  completed,  have  been  within  the  act, 
should  have  been  distinctly  left  to  the  jury.  This  was  not  left  to  them  as  a  separate 
question,  though  it  may  have  been,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  was  included  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  "  Was  there  an  v  intention  that  she  should  be  equipped,''  &xi.  It  has  been  contended 
by  the  Crown  that,  besides  these  objections  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  summing  up  there 
are  other  expressions  in  it  calculated  to  mislead  the  jury.  The  lord  chief  baron  remarked 
in  strong  terms  upon  the  analog  of  selling  gunpowder  and  other  articles,  in  short, 
whatever  can  be  used  in  war  for  the  destruction  of  human  beings,  to  a  belligerent,  and 
concluded  this  part  of  his  observations  with  the  words :  "  why  should  ships  be  an 
exception  f '  adding  that,  in  his  opinion,  in  point  of  law  they  were  not.  The  question, 
**  Why  should  ships  be  an  exception  f  is  repeated  in  another  part.  Now,  if  these  obser- 
vations were  understood  by  the  jury  to  apply  to  a  state  of  things  existing  under  the 
provisions  of,  or  with  reference  to,  international  law^  alone,  and  quite  irrespective 
of  any  municipal  law,  they  would  be,  I  think,  unobjectionable ;  but  they  were  in  my 
humble  judgment  calculated  to  mislead  a  jury,  unless  attention  was  distinctly  drawn 
to  the  fiftct  that  this  statute,  whatever  be  its  true  construction,  does  certainly  place 
equipped  ships  in  a  different  position  to  other  contraband  of  war. 

The  chief  baron  again  used  exjpressions  which  it  is  said  may  have  led  the  jury  to 
understand  him  as  drawing  a  distinction  between  equipping  without  an  order  and 
equipping  in  obedience  to  an  order,  instead  of  distinguishing  between  equipping  and 
building,  which  I  now  understand  to  be  the  meaning  he  attributes  to  the  words  with 
respect  to  which  this  complaint  is  made :  and  it  is  a  meaning  which  I  think  they  may 
fairly  bear,  and  would  necessarily  bear,  if  the  clauses  were  inverted,  as  was  suggested 
by  me  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  and  as  I  understood  was  assented  to  by  the 
learned  attorney  general. 

A^in,  the  lord  chief  baron  having  stated  that  a  man  may  sell  an  armed  ship  to  a 
belligerent  if  he  has  it  ready,  which  is,  I  think,  correct,  proceeds,  as  I  understand,  to 
draw  from  t'hat  a  conclusion  that  he  may  make  one  to  order ;  and  possibly  he  may 
huild  a  ship,  but  he  ma^  not  equip  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  employed  for  war.  Now, 
if  the  lord  chief  baron  is  to  be  understood  as  saving  that  a  man  may  make  to  order  the 
same  kind  of  vessel  as  he  may  sell  when  he  has  it  ready,  that  is  to  say,  a  vessel  equipped 
and  armed,  then  such  a  direction  in  my  opinion  wonld  be  erroneous ;  and  I  cannot  lielp 
-thinking  that  a  jury  would  understand  the  lord  chief  baron  to  mean  that. 

Again,  the  lord  chief  baron  said  that  he  would  not  leave  to  the  jury  the  question  of 
what  service  the  vessel  was  intended  for.  This,  I  think,  should  have  been  put.  It  may 
be  that  the  lord  chief  baron  thought,  not  that  it  did  not  arise  or  become  material  in  any 
event,  but  that  it  might  be  assumed  in  favor  of  the  Crown  as  the  facts  were  iu  evidence, 
for  he  proceeded  to  say  that  the  question  was  whether  the  vessel  was  built  or  in  the 
course  of  building.  If  the  jury  thought,  as  the  lord  chief  baron  seems  to  have  thought, 
that  the  ship  was  not  completely  built,  and  therefore  no  equipment  or  fitting  out  could 
have  been  even  commenced,  the  question  of  intent  would  not  arise.  But  that  was  a 
question  for  the  jury ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  their  finding  that  question  in  one 
way,  that  the  question  of  the  service  for  which  the  vessel  was  intended  became  imma- 
terial. 

Further,  it  is  complained  that  the  lord  chief  baron  directed  the  jary  that  equipping, 
fitting  out,  and  furnishing  all  meant  the  same  as  arming.  This  we  now  understand 
him  to  say  he  did  not  do,  but  only  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  did. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  learned  lord  chief  baron  did  not  direct  the  attention  of 
the  jury  to  the  point  whether  there  was  an  equipment  (completed  or  attempted)  of  a 
character  donbtiul  in  itself,  but  still  capable  of  being  used  for  war,  which  was  to  their 
satisfaction  established  to  be  an  equipment  for  war  by  the  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the 
parties.    And  this,  I  think,  should  have  been  left. 

I  adopt  the  proposition  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  a  summing  up 
which,  fairly  considered,  has  on  the  whole  a  tendency  to  mislead  a  jury  upon  a  question 
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of  law,  on  which  they  onght  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  judge  and  not  to  fonn 
their  own  opinion,  is  open  to  the  objection  of  misdirection. 

As  was  romarked  by  the  attorney  general  in  his  able  argument,  the  learned  lord  chief 
baron  was  obliged  to  deal  on  the  tnal  with  a  difficult  subject,  and,  as  was  said  by  the 
attorney  general,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  in  some  things  his  lordship  may  have  omitted 
to  have  made  observations  which  he  would  have  made,  or  may  have  made  observations 
which  he  would  not  have  made,  had  it  been  otherwise.  Yet,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  I  find  in  the  summing  up  of  the  lord  chief  baron,  delivered  as  it  was  under  these 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  any  statement  of  law  which  is  in  my  judgment  absolutely 
erroneous.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  explanation  given  of  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult  and  obscure  act  of  Parliament  was  not  so  full  or  so  clear  as  a  jury  ought  to  have 
had  in  a  case  of  so  great  importance,  and  certainly  not  so  full  as  the  jury  will  have  if  a 
new  trial  is  granted,  now  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  so  amply  and  so  ably  discussed. 
I  think  {ilso  tliat  there  are  expressions  in  the  summing  up  which  a  jury  would  probably 
have  misunderstood ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  1  think  we  ought  to  grant  a  new  trial  on 
the  ground  of  misdirection,  including,  as  I  do  in  that  term,  inadequate  direction,  and 
expressions  calculated  to  mislead  the  jury. 

Taking  this  view,  I  need  not  revert  to  the  question  whether  the  verdict  was  against 
evi<lence;  or  whether,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  the  i)re8ent  case  ought  to  be  assimilated  to 
a  penal  action,  in  which  case  the  rule  is  tliat  a  new  trial  is  never  granted  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  is  against  the  evidence.  I  expressly  refrain  from  offering  any 
opinion  whether  the  verdict  found  by  the  jury  in  this  case  was  or  was  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  right  one.  But  I  say  that  it  was  an  unsatisfiictory  verdict,  because  it  may 
have  proceeded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  law  and  of  the  questions  to  be  decided. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  my  brother  Pigot  has  arrived,  in  the  result,  at 
the  same  conclusion  with  myself,  although  his  reasons  for  doing  so  may  not  l>e  entirely 
the  same  as  my  own.  It  is  also  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that,  although  I  differ  from 
the  lord  chief  baron  and  my  brother  Bramwell  in  the  result,  there  are  many  broad 

5>oiuts  of  agreement  between'^  us.  I  agree  with  them  in  thinking  that  what  this  statute 
orbids  is  an  equipment  for  war.  I  agree  with  them  in  thinking  that  the  main  object 
of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  our  ports  being  made  stations  of  hostilities.  Our  differ- 
ence appears  to  be  this,  that  they  think  the  equipment  must  be'  intended  to  be  com- 
pleted, so  that  the  vessel,  when  it  leaves  our  port,  sliall  be  in  a  condition  at  once  to 
conuuit  hostilities ;  whilst  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  fair  and  reasonable  meaning  of 
the  words  used,  another  case  is  included,  viz,  where  the  equipment,  not  being  complete 
to  that  extent,  is  yet  capable  of  being  used  for  war,  and  the  intent  is  clear  that  it  is  to 
be  used  for  war.  I  say  that  the  fair  and  reasonable  meaning  of  the  words  Includes  that 
case,  and  that  we  should  judicially  construe  the  act  to  include  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  manner  in  which  I  have  considered  this  case,  by  a  minute 
scrutiny  of  the  words  of  the  act,  is  a  mere  lawyer's  method  of  viewing  the  matter; 
that  in'a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  our  duty  to  take  a  broader  view;  to  take  into  our  con- 
sidunition  the  principles  of  international  law,  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation,  and  even 
the  opinions  of  grt^at  statesmen  on  those  duties.  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  ambition  to 
decide  cases  in  this  court  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  lawyer.  In  days  long 
past,  judges,  I  think,  often  invaded  what  we  now  consider  the  sole  province  of  the 
legislature.  They  interpreted  statutes  to  include  cases  which  they  assumed  to  think 
ought  to  have  been  included ;  thus  not  merely  constituting  themselves  legislators,  but 
generally  also  legislators  ex  post  facto.  That,  I  think,  win  never  be  done  again.  As 
long  as  acts  of  Parliament  are  drawn  as  they  are  now,  the  office  of  construing  them 
will  be  no  sinecure,  though  we  have  but  to  interpret  the  law,  and  not  to  make  it.  If 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  that  the  law  should  be  other  than  we  interpret  it — 
if  our  construction  of  this  act  of  Parliament  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  nation — 
then  I  8ay  that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  enact  a  new  law ;  but  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  look  elsewhere  than  at  the  present  statute  for  an  interpretation  of  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  The  rule  for  a  new  trial  in  this  case  has  been  drawn  up  on 
seven  differtMit  grounds.  We  have,  however,  to  consider  them  as  practically  reduced 
to  two;  and  acctmlingly,  the  arguiu».»uts  were  directed  to  impeach  the  general  ver- 
dict which  w]ks  found  for  the  claimants  of  the  ship,  the  Alexandra :  first,  upon  the 
gixnind  that  the  lord  chief  baron  had  mistlirected.  or  had  insufficiently  directe^l  the 
jiir>*  in  point  of  law ;  and  secondly,  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence. 

The  material  fact«  disclased  in  evidence  on  the  trial  were,  that  the  vessel,  the  Alex- 
andra, was  built  by  Messrs,  Miller,  who  stated  that  she  was  for  Messrs.  Fraser,  Tren- 
holui  and  Company,  agents  of  the  southern  confederacy;  that  she  was  launched  in 
Man^h.  ami  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  defendants'  workmen 
were  v.nriously  engageil  in  fitting  her  with  stanchions  for  hammock  nettings;  that  her 
three  masts  were  up,  and  had  light ning-conductoi^  on  them;  that  she  was  provided 
with  a  ciHjking  appamtus  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  people ; 
that  her  build  wa.-*  apparently  for  a  gunboat  with  low  bulwarks,  over  which  pivot  guns 
could  play ;  and  her  hatches  were  too  small  for  merchandise ;  in  fact,  that  she  was  not 
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qualified  for  luercantile  purposes.  No  evidence  was  called  for  the  defease.  The  con- 
teution  npou  the  trial,  as  upon  the  argument  before  n»,  was  that,  upon  the  true  con- 
Btrnction  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  statute,  tlie  foreign  enlistment  act,  the  evidence 
disclosed  no  illegal  act  done  or  attempted  in  reference  to  this  vessel  which  worked  its 
forfeiture. 

The  lord  chief  baron's  direction  to  the  jury  is  before  us  at  full  length,  and  I  proceed 
to  consider  the  objection  to  its  sufficiency,  and  the  argnnionts  which  were  addressed  to 
the  court  thereupon.  It  is  clear  that  the  construction  of  a  statute  is  for  the  judge,  and 
there  are  no  doubt  many  statutes  which  are  so  unambiguous  in  their  language  that  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  re&d  the  words  to  the  jury  without  explanation  or  comment.  A 
judge  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the  jury  whom  he  is  directing  are  persons  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  in  his  direction  to  them  to  treat  them  as  such.  But  there  are  a  vari- 
ety of  statutes  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  which  persons  of  intelligence,  not 
accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  the  artificial  language  m  which  acts  of  Parliament 
are  frequently  framed,  require  to  have  fully  and  carefully  explained.  In  such  cases 
the  dut}'  lies  upon  tlie  judge  to  give  the  necessary  explanation,  and  to  evolve  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  which  the  jury  are  to  decide.  The  statute  in  question  is,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  one  of  this  class,  and  we  have  to  see  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  jury  were 
Biifiiciently  direct-ed  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  enlistment  act, 
so  that  they  would  clearly  understand  the  issues  of  fact  which  they  had  to  try.  In 
order  to  determine  this  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  construction  which  the  seventh 
section  ought  to  bear,  and  I  propose  to  examine  the  arguments  which  wore  addressed 
to  the  court  to  guide  us  in  our  decision. 

As  to  one  class  of  these  arguments,  I  felt  great  doubt  whether  they  could  be  legiti- 
nmtely  addressed  tons  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  a  municipal  statute;  and  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  look  upon  them  in  any  other  light  except 
as  matters  of  history-  as  to  the  state  of  our  law  at  the  date  of  this  statute.  1  allude  to 
the  debates  in  Parliament,  t lie  correspondence  of  English  and  American  ministers  of 
state,  Mr.  Hamilton's  rules  of  1793,  and  the  writings  of  modem  historians. 

But  a  second  class  of  argument  was  founded  on  the  stat-e  of  international  obligations 
as  between  neutral  and  belligerent  nations,  and  which  it  was  argued  the  legislature, 
by  the  sevtiith  section,  intended  to  enforce  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Crown. 

This  argument  necessarily  embraced  a  very  wide  field,  and  no  doubt  those  obliga- 
tions are  the  foundation  of  this  legislation;  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  pushed  too 
far,  if  urged  as  the  necessary  limit  of  a  municipal  enactment.  A  belligerent  would 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  a  neutral  state  so  long  as  it  is  not  aftected  by  hostile  acts, 
or  until  aid  be  in  some  way  actually  afforded  to  its  adversary ;  but  the  neutral  state 
as  between  itself  and  its  own  subjects  may  find  it  expedient  so  to  legislate  that 
between  the  attempt  to  commit  acts  of  hostility  and  the  completion  of  them  by  their 
subjects,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  arrest  such  completion;  and  where  the 
objt5ct  is  a  prevention  of  mischief  on  which  the  peace  of  the  country  is  supposed  to 
depend,  I  should  expect  h  priori  that  such  would  be  the  course  adopted.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  can  for  the  present  purpose  be  serviceable  at  the 
utmost  where  the  language  employed  in  legislation  is  in  itsell'  really  ambiguous,  and  I 
think  that  it  cannot  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  creating  an  ambiguity  which  does  not 
otherwise  appear.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  determine  whether  this  bt'anch  of 
argument  is  otherwise  well  founded  by  a  com]>ari8on  of  international  obligatiou.s  with 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  act,  for  it  is  admitted  that,  to  some  extent,  the  latter  go 
beyond  them. 

A  third  head  of  argument  was  founded  by  both  sides  on  the  language  and  provisions 
of  the  American  statute.  Doubtless  it  had  the  same  general  object,  is  framed  in  pari 
materidj  and  was  the  forerunner  of  our  statute.  In  these  circumstances  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  making  a  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  two,  and  seeing  whether  by  their 
marked  agreement  or  variance  any  doubtful  meaning  of  the  English  legislature  can 
be  more  certainly  ascertained.  And  in  the  same  way  the  authorities  of  tlie  American 
courts  may  serve  to  guide,  though  not  to  govern,  our  judgments.  Now,  with  reference 
to  the  corresponding  section  of  the  American  act,  as  compared  with  the  seventh  section 
of  the  English  statute,  it  is  impossible,  on  the  most  cursory  glanct),  not  to  perceive 
that,  although  the  former  was  (judging  by  the  similarity  of  language)  taken  as  the 
model  of  the  latter,  yet  that  our  legislature  has  made  very  material  variations  from  it. 
Of  these  the  very  prominent  ones  are  the  use  in  the  English  statute  of  the  disjunctive 
for  the  conjunctive,  the  extending  of  the  prohibition  to  equipping  transpoi^  or  store- 
ships,  the  addition  of  the  words  "or  in  order,"  to  "with  intent,"  and  the  omission  in 
the  forfeiture  clause  of  the  materials  for  building  a  ship — alterations  which  can  only 
have  been  made  with  some  object  at  least. 

As  regards  tlie  American  authoiities,  the  case  of  the  United  States  c«.  Quiney,  in  Gth 
Peters's  Reports,  is  most  relied  on  by  the  Crown.  The  decision  must  be  a<Unitted  to  be 
open  to  some  criticism.  There  was  in  that  case  certainly  evidence  of  hostile  prepara- 
tions, and  neither  of  the  questions  answered  by  the  court  is  exactly  in  i»uiur.  But  it 
does  nevertheless  appear  from  several  parts  of  the  judgment  tiiat  the  court  would,  if 
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necessaryy  have  gone  the  lenp^h  of  holding,  as,  indeed,  they  say  in  terms,  "that  the 
offense  consists  principally  in  the  intention  with  which  the  preparations  were  made  f 
and  again,  "  It  is  the  material  point  on  which  the  legality  or  criminality  of  the  act  matt 
turn,  and  decides  whether  the  adventnre  is  of  a  commercial  or  warlike  character." 
From  this  and  other  passages  in  the  judgment  I  infer  that  they  were  dispot^ed  to  dis- 
regard altogether  the  nature  of  the  preparations. 

I  pass  now,  however,  to  the  head  of  argument  addressed  to  us  by  both  sides,  and  on 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the  court  must  be  mainly  based,  viz.,  on  an 
examination  of  the  statute  itself,  its  object,  preamble,  and  enatcting  language ;  and  I 
own  that,  were  it  not  for  the  great  difference  of  opinion  which  seems  to  exist,  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  so  difficult  to  construe  as  it  would  thence  appear  to  be.  It  is  a 
municipal  act,  and  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  ordinary  import  of  the  langna^ 
employed.  This  was  the  rule  of  construction  stated  bv  Baron  Parke  in  Lyde  vs.  Barnard. 
The  rule  of  construction  is  also  clearly  stated  in  the  Sussex  Peerage  case,  by  Chief 
Justice  Tindal,  thus,  *'  If  the  words  are  in  themselves  precise  and  unambiguous,  then 
no  more  can  be  necessary  than  to  expound  those  words  in  their  natural  and  ordinary 
sense ;  the  words  themselves  do  in  such  case  best  declare  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver.'' 
And  I  confess  I  approve,  as  applicable  to  this  statute  (as  to  the  character  of  which  I 
agree  with  the  remarks  made  by  my  Brother  Channell,  though  I  say  it  now  with 
deference  after  the  lord  chief  baron's  observations)  of  Lord  Coke's  rule  in  Bonham's 
case  where  he  says,  '^The  good  expositor  makes  every  sentence  have  its  operation  to 
suppress  all  the  mischiefs ;  he  gives  effect  to  every  word  in  the  statute ;  he  does  not 
construe  it  so  that  anything  ^ould  be  vain  and  superfluous  nor  makes  exposition 
against  express  words." 

Bearing  in  mind  these  rules  of  exposition,  I  find  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act 
plainly  recites  the  mischief,  and  the  cause  of  it  which  it  is  designed  to  prevent,  viz^ 
**The  fitting  out  and  equipping  and  arming  of  vessels  by  her  Majesty^'s  subjects  with- 
out her  Majesty's  license,  tor  warlike  operations,  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  and  t-end 
to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom."  Tliis  language  is  tolerably  plain, 
and  I  pass  on  to  consider  the  enacting  clause,  where  the  mode  of  prevention  is  stated. 

The  language  of  it  is  varied,  and  as  I  think  in  some  respects  studioTisly  varied  from 
that  of  the  preamble.  There  is  introduced  into  it  the  additional  word  "  furnish ;"  the 
copulative  "and"  is  changed  into  the  disjunctive  "or,"  to  connect  the  four  much 
debated  words,  instead  of  the  expression  "fitting  and  equipping  and  arming  of  vesselii 
for  warlike  operations,"  which  is  the  language  of  the  preamble,  the  expression  is 
"equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  or  in 
order  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
&c.,  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,"  &c.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  latter  words,  "  with  intent,"  may  be  taken  as  omitted 
here.  The  clause  is  also  directed  not  only  against  the  principal  offenses  stated  in  the 
preamble,  but  also  against  any  attempt  to  commit  them,  and  also  against  the  know- 
ingly aiding,  assisting,  or  being  concerned  in  them;  offenses  expressly,  of  course, 
mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  the  forfeiture.  The  enacting  clause,  therefore,  is  more 
extensive  than  the  preamble,  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  clear  rule  of  construction,  that 
where  that  is  the  case  effect  must  nevertheless  be  given  to  the  larger  words  of  the 
clause. 

It  would  be  unnecessarilv  lengthening  my  judgment  if  I  attempted  to  review  all  the 
arguments  on  this  part  of  tne  case.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  noticing  some  of 
them,  in  the  course  of  stating  my  ow^n  views.  And  first,  I  do  not  think  that  the  legis- 
lature have  used  any  apt  words  to  prohibit  the  building  a  hull  of  a  vessel  as  contra- 
distinguished from  e(]|uipping  it  for  sea,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  such  had  been  the  intention,  it  would  have  been  done  plainly  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"build"  before  the  expressions  "equip,"  &c.,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  court  to 

giess  that  such  might  have  been  the  meaning,  as  was  argued  by  the  attorney  general, 
om  the  use  of  so  doubtful  an  expression  as  that  of  "  fit  out,"  rendered  more  doubtful 
for  such  a  purpose  by  its  collocation  in  the  sentence,  not  standing  even  in  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  American  statute,  namely,  first,  but  placed  among  expressions 
plainly  signifying* acts  done  on  a  vessel  in  existence.  And  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  forfeiture  clause,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  the  "  hull "  nor  the  "  buildine 
materials"  are  enumerated  there;  but,  as  before  observed,  the  latter  words  which 
were  to  be^onnd  in  the  American  act  appear  to  be  studiously  omitted,  and  no  equiva- 
lent ones  are  substituted.  The  subject  was  one  too  prominent  to  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  framers  of  the  statute,  and  I  am  led  therefore  to  infer  that  the  legislature 
had  reasons  for  not  interfering  with  the  ship-building  tra^e,  as  such,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  business  of  equipping  ships.    It  may  have  been  because  of  its  extent  and  import- 


ample  time  would  be  afforded  between  the  completion  of  the  hull  and  the  equipments 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  leave  the  port,  during  which  its  destination  being  ascertained, 
if  illegal,  a  seizure  conML  be  effected.    Whether  I  am  right  in  these  sugg^ions  or  not, 
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I  find  no  distinct  prohibition  against  the  bailding  of  a  hull  or  yessel,  and  I  feel  bonnd, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  by  bailding  merely,  no  forfeiture  is  incurred.  Bnt  I  am  of 
opinion  that  any  act  of  equipping,  fumishing,  or  fitting  oat  done  to  the  hull  or  vessel, 
of  whatever  nature  or  character  that  act  may  be,  if  done  with  the  prohibited  intent,  is 
expressly  within  the  plain  language,  and  also  within  the  evident  spirit  of  the  statute. 
The  intent  I  take  to  mean  an  intent  of  the  principal  (who  has  control  of  the  ship)  having 
directly  for  its  object  the  employment  of  the  vessel  by  a  foreign  state,  and  in  the  equipper 
a  like  intent,  ana  with  such  int>ent  a  contributory  equipment  of  some  kind  necessary  to 
snch  employment,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  intents  need  not  be  derived  solely  from 
the  nature  of  the  equipments,  but  may  be  proved  aliunde.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  define 
in  all  cases  the  exact  point  at  which  the  building  of  the  hull  ends  and  the  act  of  equip- 
ping or  fitting  out  begins,  but  that  in  each  case  would  be  for  a  jury  to  decide. 

I  will  now  state  some  reasons  for  the  construction  at  which  I  have  arrived.  I  feel 
bound  where  the  legislature  has  used  different  expressions  having  different  meanings, 
and  has  coupled  them  with  the  disjunctive  '^  or,''  not  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
coupled  witn  the  copulative  ^'and,"  or  as  merely  redundant  expressions,  unless  I  am 
compelled  by  the  context  to  do  so,  but  to  give  effect  to  each  of  them  so  far  as  they  will 
admit  of  it,  unless  I  thereby  find  that  manifest  iniustice  or  absurdity  will  result.  I  do 
not  find  that  in  the  present  case,  and  I  thereiore  do  Bnx)jpo8e  that  the  legislature 
attached  different  meanings  to  the  several  expressions.  I  nirther  think  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  word  ^*  and''  in  the  American  statute  should  have  been  so  pointeclly 
cbanged  to  "or"  by  our  legislature  without  some  object. 

It  was  argued  that  the  four  expressions  are  to  be  construed  as  ejuadeni  generis ;  the 
'word  "  arnr'  being  the  distinctive  feature.  But,  in  my  judgment,  the  use  of  so  many 
as  four  different  words  can  hardly  have  l>een  meant  to  express  precisely  the  same  thing  j 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  words  "  equip,  furnish,"  and  "  fit  out,"  are  used  in  the  sec- 
tion, for  some  purposes  at  least,  to  signify  something  different  from  the  word  "  arm." 
For  instance,  as  applicable  to  a  transport  or  store-ship,  they  are  su  used.  Then  these 
"Words  being  there  used,  as  they  must  be,  to  signify  peaceful  equipmcuts,  it  would  seem 
a  very  forced  construction  to  say  that  they  exclude  the  same  meaning  when  applied  to 
a  ship  intended  to  commit  hostilities,  although  that  ship  equally  requires  peacefal 
equipments  with  a  transport  or  store-ship. 

Bnt  it  was  urged,  and  more  particularly  bv  Mr.  Mellish,  that  the  several  expressions 
may  have  a  several  effect  given  to  them,  only  that  their  meaning  should  be  restricted 
to  equipments  of  a  distinctive  character,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ship ;  and  there- 
fore that  a  ship  intended  for  war  must  have  warlike  equipments. 

I  think  that  this  construction  would  in  effect  be  introducing  into  the  statute  words 
that  are  not  to  be  found  there,  which  is  quite  as  objectionable  as  striking  out  words 
which  are  there,  or  it  would  be  changing  the  collocation  of  the  language  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  its  meaning ;  for  it  is  not  said  in  the  statute  that  those  equipments 
alone  are  unlawful  which  shall  make  the  ship  fit  in  all  respects  for  its  purpose,  whether 
as  a  store-ship  or  to  commit  hostilities :  but  those  equipments  are  unlawful  which  are 
supplied  with  intent  that  the  ship  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state, 
and  then  the  several  services  in  which  it  shall  not  be  so  employed  are  enumerated, 
the  service  of  committing  hostilities  being  one  of  them. 

Again,  it  is  admitted  by  the  claimants'  counsel  that  a  complete  equipment  is  not 
necessary  to  the  violation  of  the  statute,  but  that  a  partial  one  is  sufficient,  if  of  the  dis- 
tiuctivc  kind ;  and  further,  that  as  regards  a  war  ship  any  warlike  equipment,  even 
short  of  arming,  is  forbidden.  The  consequence  would  be  that  you  may  not  put  one 
gun  carriage  or  gun  on  board  without  a  violation  of  the  statute,  and  yet  by  such  par- 
tial warlike  equipment  the  ship  would  be  no  more  in  a  position  to  commit  hostilities 
than  she  would  if  she  was  only  peacefully  equipped.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  strange 
result  would  be  produced  if  we  were  to  hold  that  the  statute  intended  to  prohibit  only 
warlike  equipments  in  a  ship  of  war,  founded  on  the  words  **  equip  with  intent  to  com- 
mit hostilities,"  which  was  Sir  Hugh  Caims's  argument ;  for  that  reasoning  would 
drive  us  to  say  that  only  such  warlike  ecj^uipments  are  forbidden  as  would  enable  the 
ship  to  commit  hostilities,  as  was  argued  in  Quincy's  case.  The  consequence  would  be 
that  this  vessel  might  have  its  pivot  guns  on  boaVd,  and  yet  no  offense  be  cemmitted 
against  the  statute,  because  without  the  cannon  balls  and  i>owder  her -equipment 
would  still  be  useless  for  actually  committing  hostilities ;  so  that  if  the  intention  reallj" 
were  to  go  out  of  port  equipped  with  a  full  armament,  but  not  to  receive  her  ammuni- 
tion on  board  uutd  she  was  out  of  the  English  waters,  the  seventh  section  would  still 
not  be  violated. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  distinctive  equipments,  I  have  not  heard 
that  there  are  any  such  applicable  to  a  store-ship,  except  the  ordinary  peaceful  ones 
which  a  merchant  ship  requires.  And  if  the  argument  of  distinctive  equipments  will 
not  hold  as  to  aU  the  several  shins  pointed  out  by  the  statute,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  a  right  to  apply  it  arbitrarily  to  one  class,  viz.,  to  ships  equipped  with  intent  to 
commit  hostilities. 

As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  several  expressions,  and  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
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them  in  the  statute,  it  may  be  that  the  word  ''equip''  in  its  largest  sense  wonld  aioD« 
hare  sufficed;  but  probably  an  interpretation  clause  would  have  been  requisite,  a»  it 
certainly  means  different  things  when  applied  to  different  subiect-matters.  In  Fal- 
coner's Marine  Dictionary  it  is  defined  as  "a  term  frequently  applied  to  the  business  of 
fitting  a  ^p  for  sea  or  arming  her  for  war/'  and  I  tnink,  therefore,  the  other  expresr 
sions  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  words  of  interpretation  of  the  possibly 
ambiguous  expression  ''equip,"  and  meanin^^  the  same  as  if  the  words  had  been  a  pro- 
hibition of  equipment,  including  ships'  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  arms.  But  because 
the  word  "arm''  is  added  to  the  others  in  order  fully  to  express  a  complete  description 
of  the  equipments,  peaceful  and  warlike,  of  a  war  vessel,  I  feel  it  impossible  to  say  thai 
I  ought  so  to  construe  the  section  as  to  deprive  the  other  expressions,  to  which  it  is 
superadded,  of  their  ordinary  moaning.  I  do  not  therefore  in  the  result  find  any  reason 
for  this  distinctive  construction.  In  my  view  the  prohibited  intent  is  the  main  ingre- 
dient, and  any  act  of  equipping  done  in  furtherance  of  that  intent  will  constitute  the 
whole  offense ;  for  assuming  the  same  intent  to  be  present  in  two  persons,  I  do  not  see 
the  difference  between  the  agent  who  did  put  on  board  this  ship  the  cooking  apparatus 
sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men  and  fitted  the  stanchions,  and 
the  man  who  might  have  put  on  board  a  pivot  g^un  to  have  played  over  the  low  bul- 
warks when  ammunition  should  be  supplied  by  some  one  afterward.  Both  would  be 
acting  with  a  common  object,  and  the  part  contributed  by  each  would  equally  conduce 
to  the  fulfillment  of  it. 

Before  I  could  come  to  the  conclusion  contended  for  by  the  claimants  in  the  absence 
of  plainer  words  to  that  effect,  I  must  believe  that  the  legislature,  when  enacting  a 
forfeiture  and  power  to  arrest  a  vessel,  meant  to  deprive  itself  of  all  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  exercising  that  power,  and  that  too  when  the  avowed  object  is  to  prevent 
the  vessel  leaving  the  English  port,  and  not  merely  to  punish  offenders  by  indictment 
afterward.  Ux)ou  this  restricted  construction  it  is  practically  plain  that  the  statnte 
would  be  set  at  defiance  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  as  was  done  by  the  Alabama,  whose 
armaments  went  out  in  another  shix>,  or  by  completing  the  peaceful  equipments  first, 
and  then  putting  on  board  the  guns  as  the  last  act  in  port,  probably  occupying  a  few 
hours  at  most,  and  giving  no  opportunity  of  seizure  and  prevention.  In  fine,  I  see  no 
more  reason  for  saying  that  the  ship  must,  in  order  to  violate  the  statute,  be  so  equipped 
in  our  portn  with  arms  as  to  be  ready  to  commit  hostilities  on  leaving  them,  than  for 
saying  that  she  must  be  sufficiently  manned  also,  without  which  she  would  certainly 
not  l^  in  such  a  condition.  I  cannot  so  restrict  the  statute  by  construction  without 
feeling  that  I  should  virtually  repeal  it. 

In  arriving  at  my  construction  I  do  not  feel  pressed  by  Sir  Hugh  Caims's  ar^pment 
of  inconsistency  in  drawing  so  sharp  a  line  between  the  building  and  the  equipping, 
for  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  distinction  which  does  exist  between  selling  an  armed 
vessel  to  a  belligerent  and  arminc  one  with  the  requisite  intent  under  an  order  of  the 
same  purchaser;  the  line  is  equalTy  sharp,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  drawn.  Indeed,  this  argument  is  rather  to  be  addressed  to  the  lawgiver  than 
to  the  expounder,  if  there  be  inconsistency  in  the  legislation.  Admitting,  a^  do,  that 
there  is  inconsistency  in  the  state  of  this  law  as  to  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  not,  I 
believe  nevertheless  that  the  lesser  amount  of  inconsistency  is  incurred  by  adhering  to 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  language  employed  as  I  have  above  construed  it. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  statute,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  direction  to  the  jury  would 
have  been  that  they  should  first  look  to  see  whether  the  equippers  had  had  the  inten- 
tion which  I  have  above  mentioned,  together  also  with  the  intent  of  the  principal  as 
explained  by  my  brother  Channell ;  and,  secondly,  whether  with  such  intent  they  had 
done  any  act  toward  equipping,  furnishing,  or  fitting  out  the  ship,  beyond  the  mere 
work  of  building  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  or  nad  attempted  or  endeavored  so  to  do;  and 
I  agree  with  the  definition  of  the  attempt  which  my  brethren  have  given.  But  looking 
at  the  wholo  of  the  direction  of  the  lord  chief  baron,  ^which  I  need  not  criticise  at 
length  after  my  brother  ChannelFs  judgment,)  althougn  his  lordship 'does  appear  to 
have  left  the  question  of  equipping,  furnishing,  or  fitting  out  to  the  jur^'  in  the  alter- 
native, yet  I  think  there  are  other  passages  of  the  summing  up  which  are  inconsistent, 
and  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  mi^ead  them.  I  need  not  recapitulate  them,  as 
my  brother,Channell  has  done  so  at  full  length,  and  I  therefore  concluae  by  saying  that 
I  think  that  the  jury  should  have  been  distinctly  told  that  the  intent  as  before  defined 
being  established  to  their  satisfaction,  any  act  of  equipping  in  furtherance  of  such 
intention  would  be  unlawful  within  the  meaning  of  the  statut-e. 

I  am  also  further  of  opinion  that,  even  if  my  construction  of  the  statute  be  incorrect, 
and  if  it  ought  to  be  construed  as  Mr.  Mellish  contended,  that  is,  as  prohibiting  only 
equipments  of  a  distinctive  character,  yet  that  upon  the  evidence  above  stated  there 
was  sufficient  upon  which  to  direct  the  jury  that  the  claimants  had  supplied  distinctive 
equipments  within  that  meaning  of  the  act.  The  evidence  to  which  I  allude  is  the 
proof  of  the  fitting  stanchions  for  hammock  racks  and  the  cooking  apparatus  for  a  crew 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  people  to  a  war  vessel.    1  do  not  find  tlu»t 
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snch  direction  was  given,  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  ground  of  an 
insufflcient  direction,  there  on^rht  to  be  a  new  trial. 

On  the  other  gronnd^  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence,  I  agree  with  my 
brother  Channel!,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  decide  it,  as  I  think  that  the  rule 
should  be  made  absolute  on  the  ^ound  of  insufficient  direction. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  lord,  the  court  bein^  equally  divided  in  opinion,  if  it  is 
your  lordship's  desire  that  a  Judgment  should  be  given,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  that  purpose,  that  bv  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
judges  who  has  delivered  an  opinion,  the  rule  should  be  eitner  discharged  or  made  ab- 
solute, otherwise  we  should  have  no  judgment  at  all  which  could  be  taken  anywhere 
else. 

Lord  Chtep  Baron.  The  officer  of  the  court,  the  Queen's  remembrancer,  says,  that 
ficcording  to  the  practice  you  would  have  an  appeal  either  way ;  but  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  if  there  were  an  apparent  judgment  of  the  court,  deciding  one  way  or  the  other, 
in  order  to  remove  every  possible  doubt. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Then  I  will  withdraw  my  jud^ent. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell.  According  to  the  rules  which  the  court  made  on  the  opening 
of  this  argument,  in  order  to  assimilate  this  cose  to  an  ordinary  civil  action,  when  a 
rule  for  a  new  trial  drops  on  the  ground  that  the  court  is  equally  divided,  tiiere  is  a 
right  of  appeal. 

LoRi>  Chief  Baron.  My  brother  Pigott  withdraws  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott.  Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Then  the  rule  will  be  discharged. 

Mr.  ATTOiunsY  General.  That  is  quite  enough,  my  lord. 


In  the  House  of  Lords. 

Present :  The  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Lord  Wensleydale, 

Lord  Cnelmsford,  and  Lord  Kingsdown. 

Between  her  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  appellant,  and  Herman  James  Stl- 
LEM  AND  Others,  claiming  the  Alexandra,  respondents. 

Decisions  of  the  lords  sitUng  on  appeal, 

•  Friday,  March  11, 1864. 

Lord  Chancellor.  My  lords,  this  appeal  depends  on  the  question  whether  the 
rules  made  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  the  4th  of  November,  1863,  are  warranted  by 
the  power  contained  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  statute  of  the  twenty-second  and 
twenty-third  year  of  the  Queen,  commonly  called  the  Queen's  remembrancer's  act. 

The  second  common  law  procedure  act,  which  passed  in  the  year  1854,  contains  many 
important  enactments  with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law,  and  some  of  the  most  important  are  the  provisions  that  create  new  rights  of  appeal. 
In  jury  trials  at  common  law  grave  questions  frequently  arise,  and  are  decided  on 
motions  for  a  new  trial  or  on  rules  to  enter  a  verdict  or  nonsuit ;  but  from  the  deci- 
sions of  Uie  court  so  given  there  was  not  before  the  act  of  1854  any  right  of  appeal. 

The  creation  of  a  new  right  of  appeal  is  plainly  an  act  which  requires  legislative 
authority.  The  court  from  which  the  appeal  is  given  and  the  court  to  which  it  is  given 
must  both  be  bound,  and  that  must  be  the  act  of  some  higher  power.  It  is  not  com- 
petent to  eitlier  tribunal,  or  to  both  collectively,  to  create  any  such  right.  Suppose  the 
legislature  to  have  given  to  either  tribunal,  that  is,  to  the  court  of  the  first  instance 
and  to  the  court  of  error  or  appeal  respectively,  the  fullest  power  of  resulating  its  own 
practice  or  procedure,  such  power  would  not  avail  for  the  creation  of  a  new  right  of 
appeal,  which  is  in  effect  a  limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  one  court  and  an  extension 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  another.  A  power  to  regulate  the  practice  of  a  court  does  not 
involve  or  imply  any  power  to  alter  the  extent  or  nature  of  its  jurisdiction.  Accordingly, 
it  was  necessary  in  the  act  of  1854^  not  only  to  give  new  rights  of  appeal,  but  to  denue 
and  bind  certain  courts  to  entertain  the  appeal  so  given,  and  this  is  done  by  the  thirty- 
sixth  section  of  the  act,  which  declares  that  the  court  of  error,  the  exchequer  chamber,, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  courts  of  appeal  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  common  law  procedure  act  of  1854  was,  like  the  act  of  1852,  limited  to  the 
superior  courts  of  common  law,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  act  was  expressed. 
these  words  intentionally  excluded  that  court  which  is  called  the  revenue  side  of  the 
court  of  exchequer.  It  required,  therefore,  another  exercise  of  legislative  authority  to 
make  the  special  provisions  of  the  act  of  1854  which  had  created  new  rights  of  appesd 
in  the  other  courts  applicable  to  suits  as  between  the  Crown  and  the  subject  in  the 
court  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  exchequer.    In  making  the  orders  now  in  question  the 
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baroDB  of  the  court  of  exchequer  have  assumed  that  a  discretionary  power  to  exercise 
this  legislative  authority  or  not,  and  thereby  to  confer  or  to  withhold  this  important  ben- 
efit of  new  rights  of  appeal,  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the 
act  of  1859.  If  the  legislature  has  done  this  it  has  done  a  thing  which  is  very  irregoUr, 
and  which  antecedently  would  seem  to  be  very  improbable. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  matters  affecting  the  taxation  of  the  subject 
the  legislature  would  abdicate  its  own  functions,  and  delegate  to  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  the  power  of  determining  at  their  pleasure  whether  in  certain  cases  there 
should  or  should  not  be  a  ri^ht  of  appeal  as  between  the  subject  and  the  Crown. 

This  improbability  is  much  increased  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  statute  in  question,  namely,  the  Queen's  remembrancer's  act.  The 
tenth  section  embodies  and  applies  (with  some  slight  differences)  to  the  revenue  side 
of  the  court  the  provisions  as  to  error  and  appeal  contained  in  the  forty-sixth  section  of 
the  common  law  procedure  act  of  1852,  and  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  act  of 
1854. 

New  rights  of  appeal  are  created  and  regulated  by  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  sections.  By  the  sixteenth  section  special  legislative  provisions  as  to  the 
examination  and  attendance  of  witnesses,  together  with  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  forty-sixth,  forty -seventh,  forty-eighth,  and  forty-ninth  sections  of  the  act  of  1854, 
are  expressly  extended  to  suits  and  proceedings  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  sections  are  contained  express  enact- 
ments regulating  proceeding  in  error  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court,  and  embodying 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  sections  of  the  act 
of  1852;  and  by  the  twentieth  section  the  power  of  appealing  to  a  court  of  error  by 
means  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  is  for  the  firdt  time  created  on  the  revenue  side  of  the 
court. 

Suits,  therefore,  between  the  Crown  and  the  subject  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  ex- 
chequer are  by  these  express  enactments  put  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to 
proceedings  in  error  as  suits  between  subject  and  subject  in  the  courts  of  common  law, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  right  of  appeal  from  interlocutory  orders  given  by  the 
thirty-fourth  and  thiity-fifth  sections  of  the  act  of  1854.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
impression  that  these  last-mentioned  rights  of  appeal  were  intentionally  omitted  by  the 
legislature  as  not  being  expedient  in  revenue  cases ,  but  it  is  much  more  <fifficnlt  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  Crown,  that  these  rights  were  left  by  the  legislature  to 
be  conferred  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  baron  and  two  or  more  barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  These  improbabilities  and  difficulties  must  of  course  yield  to  any 
enactment  expressly  declaring  that  such  is  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  but  they 
are  of  sufficient  weight  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  language  of  such  alleged 
enactment  shall  be  clear  and  unequivocal,  and  not  admit  of  any  other  reasoni3>le 
construction. 

Wjth  these  observations  we  come  to  the  construction  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of 
the  statute.  It  contains  two  distinct  powers  given  to  the  lord  chief  baron  and  two  or 
more  barons  of  the  court. 

By  the  first  power  they  are  authorized  to  make  rules  and  orders  as  to  the  process, 
pra<;tice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court.  Here  the  word  "  prac- 
tice^' is  used  in  its  common  and  ordinary  sense,  as  denoting  the  rules  that  make  or 
^uide  the  curaus  curice,  and  regulate  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  within  the  walls  or  lim- 
its of  the  court  itself.  Under  this  power  any  rule  might  be  laid  down  by  the  barons 
for  the  guidance  of  their  own  proceedings  that  did  not  require  express  legislative  sanc- 
tion. Hy  the  second  power  confeiTed  by  the  twenty-sixth  section,  the  lord  chief  baron 
and  two  other  barons  are  authorized  to  extend,  apply,  and  adapt  to  the  revenue  side  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  procedure  acts  of  1852  and  1854,  and  any  of  the 
rules  of  pleading  and  practice  on  the  plea  side  as  may  seem  to  thom  expedient  for — 
that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  "  i)rocess,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the 
revenue  side  as  nearly  as  may  oe  uniform  with  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of 
•pleading  on  the' plea  side." 

First,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  if  not,  it  is  clear,  that  the  provisions  in  the 
acts  of  1852  and  1854,  which  may  be  thus  extended,  applied,  and  adapted,  must  be  provi- 
sions relating  to  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  dealing.    Uniformity  of  process,  prac- 
tice, and  pleading  on  both  sides  of  the  court  is  the  object  of  power,  and  defines  its 
( extent. 

Secondly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  to  the  words  "prqpess,  practice,  and  mode  of 
pleading,"  in  this  second  power,  a  different  meaning  or  extent  of  signification  from 
that  which  they  bear  in  the  first  power  given  by  the  prior  part  of  the  section. 

Taking  then  the  word  "  practice  "  as  equivalent  to  the  cursus  curiiSj  or  regulations  of 
,proceediugs  within  the  court  itself,  the  question  is  whether  the  thirty-fourth,  thirty- 
fifth,  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  the  act  of  1854  can  with  any  propriety  of  language 
be  denominated  provisions  or  rules  respecting  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleaoing. 
This  is  a  question  of  verbal  nicety  depending  on  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  a  word. 
The  thirty-iburth,  tlurty-fifth,  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  the  act  of  1854  create,  as  I 
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have  Baid,  new  rights  of  appeal.  An  appeal  is  the  right  of  entering  a  superior  court, 
and  invoking  its  aid  and  interposition  to  redress  the  error  of  the  court  below.  It 
seems  absurd  to  denominate  this  paramount  right  part  of  the  practice  of  the  inferior  - 
tribunal.  The  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  regulated  partly  by  the  practice  of  the  infe- 
rior, and  partly  by  the  practice  ofthe  superior  tribunal,  but  the  appeal  itself  is  wholly 
independent  of  these  rules  of  practice.  The  right  to  brine  an  action  is  very  distinct 
from  the  regulations  that  apply  to  the  action  when  brought,  and  which  constitute  the 
practice  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  instituted.  80  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth 
sections  of  the  act  of  1854,  which  create  new  rights  of  appeal,  and  the  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tion, which  defines  and  binds  certain  courts  to  receive  and  determine  such  appeals, 
cannot  "with  any  accuracy  or  propriety  be  termed  provisions  which  relate  to  process, 
practice,  or  mode  of  pleading,  either  in  the  court  appealed  from  or  that  to  which  the 
appeal  is  to  be  made.  They  are  enactments  creating  new  relations  between  certain 
courts  in  cases  which  are  defined,  and  they  are  as  distinct  from  rules  of  practice  as 
international  law  is  distinct  from  municipal. 

On  reading  the  rules  in  question  which  profess  to  have  been  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  twenty-sixth  section  no  one  using  the  common  language  of  law  vers  would 
caU  them  provisions  relating  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  the  revenue 
side.  For  the  third  rule  is  that  the  court  of  error,  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  shall  be  courts  of  appeal  for  this  purpose ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  appeal  given  by  the  first  and  second  rules;  and  tne  sixth,  seventh,  eight,  ana  ninth 
rules  prescribe  the  duty  and  define  the  authority  of  these  courts  of  appeal.  These 
rules  are  so  many  legislative  enactments  purporting  to  create  a  new  jurisdiction  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  and  House  of  Lords,  aud  prescribing  the  mode  in  which 
such  new  jurisdiction  shall  be  exercised.  It  is  simply  an  incorrect  use  of  language  to 
call  such  enactments  provisions  resx>ecting  the  process,  practice,  or  mode  of  pleading 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  but,  unless  they  can  be  properly  and  strictly  so  denomi- 
nated, there'  is  not  in  my  opinion  any  authority  to  make  such  rules  conferred  by 
the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Queen's*  remembrancer's  act. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  attorney  general  was,  that  the  words  ''  process,  prac- 
tice, and  mode  of  pleading''  were  equivalent  to  the  word  "procedure,"  and  that  the 
word  "procedure"  denotes  the  whole  course  of  a  cause,  from  its  commencement  in  the 
court  of  first  instance  until  its  final  adjudication  in  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  and 
he  then  contends  that  a  provision  giving  a  new  right  of  appeal  may  be  properly  termed 
a  provision  relating  to  the  procedure  of  a  cause.  I  cannot  accept  either  of  these  two 
positions.  The  words  "process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading"  are  not  used  in  the 
abstract,  but  always  with  reference  to  some  court  or  courts,  and  so  used  they  have  a 
well  understood  and  definite  meaning.  They  are  used  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  in 
connection  with  the  plea  side  and  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  properly 
denote  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  on  either  side  within  the  walls  of  that  tribtinal. 
They  have  no  extra  territorial  operation ;  but  if  they  receive  the  larger  construction 
of  the  attorney  general  it  would  follow  that  under  the  twenty-sixth  section  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  would  have  power  to  make  rules  as  to  procedure  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  would  be  absurd. 

It  was  also  urged  by  the  attorney  general  that  the  proceeding  to  error  is  now  made 
u  step  in  the  cause,  that  is,  a  step  m  procedure,  and  if  procedure  be,  as  he  contends, 
equivalent  to  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading,  it  is  a  |top  within  the  meaning 
of  those  words.  The  fallacy  of  this  ingenious  verbal  argument  lies,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  in  taking  the  word  "  procedure  "  in  the  abstract,  and  substituting  it  for  "  pro- 
cess, practice,  and  mode  of  pleaaing,  also  taken  abstractedly ;  that  is,  taken  m  a  sense  and 
manner  in  which  they  are  never  found  in  the  acts  in  question.  The  words  "step  in 
the  cause"  are  used,  as  is  well  known,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that  in  future  it 
should  be  necssary  to  sue  out  a  new  writ  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  court  of  error. 

But  it  has  been  further  contended  that  inasmuch  as  by  the  twentieth  section  of  the 
Queen's  remembrancers  act  the  proceeding  by  bill  of  exception  is  extended  to  the  rev- 
enue side,  bv  which  any  error  or  omission  in  the  ruUng  of  a  judge  at  the  trial  may  be 
brought  before  a  court  of  error,  the  giving  of  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  banc  on  the  same  question  of  error  in  the  ruling  is  no  more  than  a  regulation 
of  form,  and  not  the  introduction  of  a  new  right  of  appeal. 

But  the  observation  is  not  correct  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  bill  of  exceptions  is  to  the 
ruling  of  the  judge  at  the  trial ;  whereas  the  appeal  created  by  the  thirty-fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  1854  is  from  a  different  judgment,  viz,  the  decision  of  the  court  in  banco. 
But  the  answer  to  the  whole  of  this  argument  is,  that  although  the  bill  of  exceptions 
was  a  well-known  proceeding  in  the  courts,  except  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  exchequer, 
anterior  to  the  year  1854,  yet  the  legislature  deemed  it  necessary  to  create  the  new 
righte  of  appeal  which  are  given  by  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  sections  of  the 
act  of  1854  by  express  enactments  for  the  purpose.  This  argument,  therefore,  by  bring- 
ing into  immediate  contrast  the  express  mention  of  the  proceeding  by  bill  of  exception^ 
with  the  total  silence  of  the  legislature  as  to  the  appeals  given  by  the  thirty-fourth  ana 
thirty-fifth  sections  of  the  act  of  1854,  serves  to  confirm  the  conclusion,  that  the  legis- 
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lature  deliberately  abstained  from  extending  to  suits  on  the  levenne  aide  the  proTisions 
contained  in  those  sections. 

It  was  strongly  contended  by  the  respondents,  that  even  if  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer had  power  to  make  the  rules  in  question,  they  had  no  power  to  make  them  apply 
to  pending  proceedings,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  was  uignst.  . 

This  argument  is  not  in  my  opinion  well  founded.  Many  of  the  enactments  con- 
tained in  the  Queen's  remembrancers  act  are  so  worded  as  to  be  applicable  at  once  to 
pending  proceeding.  If,  therefore,  these  rules  are  warranted  by  that  statute,  there 
can  be  no  injustice  m  making  them  apply  to  pending  proceedings  so  long  as  they  apply 
equally  and  impartially  to  l^th  sides. 

StiU  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  any  rules  should  have  been  made  expressly 
with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  a  particular  caufie.  Four  years  had  elapsed  unce 
the  passing  of  the  Queen's  remembrancers  act,  and  the  necessity  of  these  mlea  had 
never  occurred  to  the  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  On  the  eve  of  the  argument 
of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  this  important  case  the  rules  in  question  were  made 
without  the  time  necessary  for  due  deliberation.  The  result  is,  that  the  efforts  made 
to  settle  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  most  essential  for  the  guidance  of 
tne  government  ot  the  country,  and  regarded  with  great  expectation,  have  been  ren- 
dered abortive,  or,  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  mons  parturioM  of  this  great 
cause,  raised  with  so  much  labor  and  expense,  wiU  produce  nothing  but  the  ridiculous 
issue  of  some  discordant  opinions  on  the  meaning  or  the  word  ^'practice.'' 

I  therefore  have  to  move  your  lordships  that  the  appeal  of  ther  Crown  be  dismissed, 
with  costs. 

Lord  Cranworth.  My  lords,  on  the  argument  of  this  case  at  your  lordships'  bar  two 
questions  were  raised :  first,  had  the  Court  of  Exchequer  the  power  to  make  the  rules 
in  question  T  secondly,  if  they  had,  could  they  make  them  so  as  to  operate  on  a  defend- 
ant who  had  already  obtained  a  verdict  ? 

The  first,  question  depends  entirely  on  the  twenty -sixth  section  of  the  22d  and  23d  Vic- 
toria, chapter  21.  That  section  contains  two  members.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
discuss  what  rights  the  court  had  under  the  first,  but  by  the  second  part  of  the  clause  the 
chief  baron  and  two  or  more  barons  are  authorized  n:om  time  to  time,  by  any  rule  or 
order,  to  extend  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1852  and  1854  to  the  revennc  side 
of  the  court,  as  might  seem  to  them  expedient  for  making  the  practice  on  the  revenue 
side  of  the  court  as  nearly  as  might  be  uniform  with  the  practice  on  the  plea  lude. 

By  the  second  of  the  rules  of  the  4th  of  November  1854  it  was  provided  (among 
other  things)  that  in  all  cases  of  motions  for  a  new  trial,  upon  the  ground  of  misdi- 
rection by  the  judge  at  the  trial,  if  a  rule  to  show  cause  be  granted,  but  afterward 
discharged,  then  the  party  decided  against  may  appeal,  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  judges,  or  if  the  court  gives  leave  to  appeal. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  act  of  1854,  section  35,  giving  to  the  suitor  this  power  of 
appeal  in  such  motions  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court.  Therefore,  looking  only  to  the 
words  of  the  statute,  the  rule  was  certainly  authorized,  if  it  would  tend  to  make  the 
practice  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court  more  nearly  uniform  with  that  on  the  plea 
side.  . 

Did  then  the  alteration  thus  introduced  by  the  second  rule  tend  to  make  more  uni- 
form the  practice  on  the  two  sides  of  the  court?    I  cannot  doubt  that  it  did.    If  by 
the  word  "practice,"  as  used  in  the  statute,  we  are  to  undei'stand  the  whole  course  of 
procedure  from  the  comnfbncement  of  a  suit  to  its  close  by  final  judgment  and  execu- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the  rule  in  question  the  practice  oli  the  revenue 
side  was  made  more  uniform  with  that  on  the  plea  side.    In  fact,  the  practice  so  under- 
stood was  made  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  court.    I  strongly  incline  to  think  that 
in  constminj^  a  remedial  act  like  that  now  under  consideration,  we  may  fairlv  adopt 
this  liberal  interpretation  of  the  word  "practice."    When  the  legislature  sanctions  the 
doing  of  certain  acts  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  practice  on  the  revenue  side  of  the 
court  more  uniform  with  that  on  the  plea  side,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  understand  it 
as  meaning  the  practice  in  revenue  causes,  that  is,  the  practice  in  every  stage  of  their 
progress  from  the  commencement  to  the  end.    But  in  my  view  of  the  case  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  rely  on  this  more  extended  sense  of  the  word  "practiccL"  for, 
even  supposing  the  "practice"  referred  to  in  the  statute  to  be  confined  to  that  in  the 
Court  or  Exchequer  itself,  and  to  have  no  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  cause  is 
to  be  dealt  with  after  it  has  left  that  court,  still  I  think  the  rule  in  question  tended 
to  make  more  uniform  the  practice  on  the  two  sides  of  the  court.    I  must  here  remark, 
that  the  power  conferred  by  the  twenty-sixth  section  is  not  a  power,  as  was  assumed  at 
times  in  the  arguments,  to  introduce  clauses  relating  to  process,  practice,  or  pleading, 
but  a  power  to  introduce  any  sections  which  may  tend  to  make  the  process,  practice, 
and  pleading  on  the  two  sides  of  the  court  more  uniform. 

On  the  plea  side,  a  suitor  has  two  modes  of  bringing  any  misdirection  of  the  judge  at 
the  trial  under  the  review  of  the  courts  of  error.  He  may  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions 
at  the  trial  before  the  jurj-^  have  delivered  their  verdict,  and  then  by  proceedmg  in 
error  bring  the  question  as  to  the  ruling  of  the  judge  before  the  successive  courts  of 
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error ;  or,  after  verdict,  he  may  move  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  a  new  trial,  and  if 
dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  there  given  he  may  appeal.  Whichever  course  is 
taken,  the  question  whether  the  judge  has  ruled  according  to  law  may  be  subjected 
to  the  review  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  afterward  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  revenue  side  of  the  court  only  one  of  these  courses  was,  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  rules,  open  either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  defendant.  Either  party  might 
tender  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  so  bring  the  matter  before  the  courts  of  error.  But  if, 
instead  of  taking  that  course,  he  preferred  to  move  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  after  ver- 
dict, for  a  new  trial,  there  was  then  no  mode  of  questioning  in  the  courts  of  error  the 
ruling  of  the  judge  at  the  trial. 

The  effect  of  the  new  rules  of  court  is,  to  enable  the  party,  whether  the  Crown  or  a 
subject,  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  such  a  motion,  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  error,  thus  making  the  mode  of  bringing  before  the  courts  of 
error  the  question  whether  the  ruling  of  the  judge  at  the  trial  was  correct  the  same  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  court. 

This  may  surely  be  treated  as  an  alteration  of  practice  in  the  court  itself.  There 
are  two  passages  to  the  courts  of  error,  by  either  of  which  a  suitor  on  the  plea  side  may 
bring  under  the  review  of  those  courts  an  alleged  misdirection  of  the  judge  at  the  trial ; 
the  one  notoriously  inconvenient  and  hazardous ;  the  other,  easy  and  safe.  Before  the 
promulgation  of  the  rules,  a  suitor  on  the  revenue  side  could  only  proceed  by  the  for- 
mer course.  Under  the  rule  in  question  the  latter  course  is  opened  to  him  as  to  the 
suitor  on  the  plea  side.  I  think  this  must  be  deemed  to  make  the  practice  more  uni- 
form on  the  two  sides  of  the  court  itself. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  then  I  should  not  think  that  the  rule 
in  question  was  warranted ;  for,  as  I  construe  the  statute,  there  was  no  power  given 
to  the  judges  of  the  court  to  extend  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  former  acts  to  the 
revenue  side  of  the  court,  unless  by  so  doing  they  would  make  the  process,  practice,  or 
mode  of  pleading  on  the  two  sides  of  the  court  more  nearly  uniform.  The  construction 
of  the  twentv-sixth  section  of  the  statute  8teems  to  me  to  require  that  the  words  at  the 
end  of  it,  which  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  the  rules  might  be  made,  should  be 
read  as  applying  as  well  to  the  power  of  extending  the  pro>i8ions  of  the  former  acts  to 
the  revenue  side  of  the  court  as  to  the  power  of  so  extending  the  rules  of  pleading  and 
practice  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court.  In  the  further  observations,  therefore,  which  I 
am  about  to  make,  I  must  assume  that  the  rules  in  question  did  tend  to  make  the 
pracrice  on  the  two  sides  of  the  court  more  nearly  uniform. 

But  even  supposing  that  to  be  so,  still  it  was  said  there  are  considerations  which 
ought  to  satisfy  your  lordships  that  no  power  of  making  such  rules  was  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  the  judges ;  first,  because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  been 
intended  to  delegate  to  the  judges  of  a  court  the  power  of  saying  that  any  decision  of 
theirs  should  be  capable  of  being  brought  for  review  before  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
and  ultimately  to  this  house;  and,  secondly,  because  there  are  clauses  in  the  act 
itself  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  any  such  power  was  in  fact  conferred. 

On  the  first  ground,  I  am  far  from  disputing  that  cases  may  be  suggested  in  which  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  language  of  a  statute  whereby  powers  are  conferred  on  a  court 
or  other  body  would  lead  to  consequences  so  absuid  or  inconvenient  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  understand  the  legislature  as  having  used  the  words  in  question  not  in 
their  ordinary''  sense;  but  I  cannot  discover  any  such  necessity  here.  Suppose  the 
clause  authorizing  the  application  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  former  acts  to  the 
revenue  side  of  the  court  had  in  terms  included  those  provisions  which  related  to 
appeals.  What  would  there  have  been  absurd  or  inconvenient  in  such  an  enactment  f 
It  might  have  been  unusual,  but  that  would  have  been  all ;  and  I  know  of  no  principle 
which  justifies  us  in  departing  from  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  wonls,  merely 
because  they  confer  unusual  powers.  I  incline  to  think  that  I  should  have  taken  this 
view  of  the  case,  even  if  there  had  been  no  power  of  bringing  under  review  the  riding 
of  the  judge ;  but  here  the  very  question,  as  to  which  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  of 
error  is  given  by  the  rule  now  under  consideration,  might  have  been  brought  by  bill  of 
exceptions  under  review  of  the  same  courts. 

Consider  the  question,  first,  when  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is  con- 
formable to  the  ruling  of  the  judge,  and  where,  therefore,  the  application  for  a  new 
trial  is  refused.  In  every  such  case  the  right  of  appeal  is  merely  a  right  in  the  party 
complaining  of  misdirection  to  bring  by  a  new  and  less  difficult  mode  before  the  courts  of 
error  the  same  question  which  he  might  have  brought  before  them  by  a  more  cumbrous 
and  complicated  mode  of  proceeding,  that  is  to  say,  a  right  to  proceed  by  appeal  on  a 
case  stated,  so  as  to  raise  the  matter  in  dispute,  instead  of  by  bill  of  exceptions.  The 
rule  in  such  a  case  is  merely  the  extending  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  court  of  a  clause 
or  clauses  of  the  act  of  1854  likely  to  make  the  practice  on  the  two  sides  of  the  court 
more  uniform.  It  gives  to  the  suitors  in  causes  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court  the 
same  facilities  of  getting  out  of  the  court  below,  and  reaching  the  courts  of  error,  which 
are  possessed  by  the  suitors  on  the  plea  side.    It  does  not  give  substantially  any  new 
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right  of  appeal ;  for,  looking  to  substance,  not  to  form,  the  party  appealing  is  only 
doing  what  he  might  have  done  by  bill  of  exceptions. 

The  case,  though  equally  clear,  is  not  so  simple  where  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
decides  against  the  nlling  of  the  judge,  and  so  awards  a  new  trial.  The  party  dissat- 
isfied with  that  decision  would,  independently  of  the  rules,  be  compelled  to  go  down 
to  a  new  trial.  The  judge  presiding  at  that  trial  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  state 
the  law  to  be  as  it  had  been  settled  by  the  court.  The  party  dissatisfied  with  that 
decision  might  then  object  to  the  law  so  laid  down,  and  ciul  on  the  judge  to  state  the 
law  to  be  as  it  had  been  expounded  by  the  judge  at  the  former  trial,  and  on  this  being 
refused,  as  it  must  be  refused,  he  mignt  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  so  bring  the 
question  before  the  courts  of  error.  The  effect  of  the  rule  In  question  is  to  enabe  him 
to  bring  before  the  court  of  error,  by  appeal,  the  same  (j^uestion  which  he  might  have 
brought  before  them  by  bill  of  exceptions,  after  incumng  the  useless  and  expensive 
delay  of  a  new  trial.  Whether^  therefore,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  may  have  decided 
against  the  motion  for  a  new  tn<^  or  in  favor  it,  the  effect  of  the  rule  is  to  enable  the 
suitor  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court,  who  considers  himself  aggrieved  by  the  ruling 
of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  to  reach  the  court  of  error  by  the  same  easy  course  which  is 
open  to  the  suitor  on  the  plea  side. 

I  am  aware  that  the  courts  of  error  on  an  appeal  have  larger  powers  than  they  can 
exercise  on  a  bill  of  excei)tions.  On  a  bill  of  exceptions  they  have  only  to  say  whether 
there  has  or  has  not  been  misdirection.  If  there  has,  the  duty  of  the  court  of  error  is 
simpl}'^  to  award  a  venire  de  novo ;  if  there  has  not,  to  refuse  it;  but  on  appeal  to  the 
court  of  eiTor  the  court  is  bound  to  give  such  judgment  as  the  court  below  ought  to 
have  given.  Now  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  it  is  by 
no  means  neccessarily  the  duty  of  the  court  to  grant  a  new  trial,  even  where  there  has 
been  misdirection.  The  court  may  see  clearly  that  the  jury  could  not  have  been  and 
were  not  misled,  and  then  a  new  trial  may  be  justly  refused.  Or  the  court  may  see 
that  it  ought  only  to  be  granted  on  terms,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  material  witness  has' died 
since  the  trial,  the  court  may  refuse  a  new  taial,  unless  the  complaining  party  consents 
to  allow  the  evidence  of  the  deceased  witness  on  the  former  to  be  read  on  the  new 
trial ;  and  many  other  instances  might  l>e  adduced.  All  these  circumstances  are  to  be 
considered  by  the  court  of  error  on  an  appeal,  which  would  be  out  of  place  on  a  bill  of 
exceptions.  But  it  surely  cannot  be  an  argument  against  the  power  to  make  the  rule 
now  complained  of,  that  it  enables  more  substantial  justice  to  be  done  when  the 
case  is  before  the  court  of  error  than  could  have  been  done  independently  of  the 
rule. 

On  these  grounds,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  if  the  power  to  grant  a 
right  to  appeal,  where  no  means  previously  existed  of  bringing  the  matter  complained 
ot  before  the  courts  of  error,  would  be  so  unusual  and  strange  that  language  appar- 
eutly  conferring  it  must  be  construed  otherwise  than  according  to  its  ordinary  meaning, 
still  here  there  not  only  is  no  such  anomaly,  but  the  power  conferred  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
power  enabling  the  court  to  authorize  its  suitors  to  obtain  the  jud^ent  of  the  courts 
of  en'or  more  simply,  more  expeditiously,  more  cheaply,  and  more  effectually  than  they 
could  have  done  under  a  more  complicated  course  of  proceeding. 

It  was,  however,  argued  for  the  respondents,  secondly,  that  there  is  evidence 
deducible  from  other  clauses  of  the  statute,  showing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  confer 
on  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  the  power  to  make  such  rules  as  those  now 
under  consideration.  This  argument  rested  mainly  on  the  fact,  first,  that  a  right  of 
tendering  a  bill  of  exceptions  is  given,  but  without  any  power  of  appeal ;  and,  secondly, 
that  a  right  of  appeal  is  given  by  different  sections  of  the  act  from  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  some  other  cases,  and  the  inference,  it  was  said,  is  that  where  a 
right  of  appeal  was  intended  it  was  given  expressly;  and  so  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  legislature  meant  to  delegate  to  the  court  the  right  of  declaring 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  right  of  appeal  in  cases  where  no  such  right 
is  conferred  by  the  act. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  force  of  this  argument,  wo  must  assume  that  but  for  the 
other  clauses  of  the  act  relied  on  there  was  authority  given  by  the  twenty-sixth  sec- 
tion to  make  the  rules  in  question.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  question  is  whether  the 
other  sections  relied  on  make  it  plain  that  the  power  conferred  by  the  twenty-sixth 
section  did  not  extend  to  cases  to  w^hich  but  for  those  sections  it  would  have  been 
applicable ;  in  other  words^  that  the  twenty-sixth  section  must  be  read  as  if  there 
were  in  it  a  proviso  declaring  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be  deemed  to 
enable  the  chief  baron  and  two  barons  to  make  any  rule  empowering  any  suitor  on  the 
revenue  &ido  to  bring  before  the  courts  of  error  any  question  as  to  (inter  alia)  the 
ruling  of  a  judge  at  nisi  prins  otherwise  than  by  a  bill  of  exceptions.  Unless  the  effect 
of  the  clauses  relied  on  can  be  earned  to  that  extent,  they  do  not  sustain  the  argument 
of  the  respondents.  I  cannot  attribute  to  them  any  such  effect.  The  clause  givmg  the 
right  to  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions  was  clearly  necessary,  for  there  could  have  been  no 
right  under  the  twenty-sixth  section  to  extend  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  court  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  Westminster.    So  as  to  the  right  of  appeal  given  in  cases 
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of  summary  piooeedin^  nnder  the  legacy  duty  and  succession  acts.  They  were  wholly 
oat  of  the  purview  of  the  common-law  procedure  acts.  The  only  clause  really  raising 
any  question  on  this  part  of  the  argument  is  the  tenth,  which  is  taken  partly  from  the 
act  of  1852  and  partly  from  that  of  1654.  Mr.  Justice  WiUes  considers  that  tifie  ^neral 
X>ower8  conferred  by  the  twenty-sisth  section  of  the  act  of  the  22d  and  23d  Victoria, 
chapter  21,  would  not  extend  to  the  case  contemplated  by  the  tenth  section  of  the 
same  act,  or  at  all  events  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would ;  and  he  gives 
his  reasons  for  that  opinion.  I  am  far  m>m  saying  that  he  is  wrong  in  the  view  which 
he  has  thus  taken.  But  even  if  he  is,  aU  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  is  one  case 
which  has  been  specially  provided  for  by  the  legislature,  for  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
provided  for,  the  judges  might  under  their  general  powers  have  made  adequate  pro- 
vision. I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  find  reasons  why  this  distinction  was  made.  Perha]>s 
it  was  thought  so  important  to  enable  parties  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  court 
without  the  expense  of  a  suit  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  introduce  this  tenth  section, 
formed  by  uniting  together  the  forty-sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1852  and  the  thirty-^c- 
ond  section  of  1854.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  cannot  attribute  to  the  circumstance  that 
express  provision  is  made  for  giving  an  appeal  in  one  particular  case  so  mi^ch  weight 
as  to  collect  from  it  that  the  words  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  which  purport  to  give 
a  general  power  embracing  that  case  could  not  have  been  meant  to  have  the  operation 
which  they  would  have  had  if  the  special  enactment  had  not  existed. 

On  these  grounds  I  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rule  giving  a  right  of 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  court,  whether  granting  or  refriBing  a  new  mal  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection,  was  warranted  by  the  twenty-sixth  section,  as  being  a  rule 
tending  to  make  the  practice  on  the  two  sides  of  the  court  uniform ;  that  there  is  no 
absurdity  or  inconvenience  in  construing  the  words  of  the  act  according  to  their  literal 
import;  that  so  construed,  they  conferred  on  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  the 
power  to  make  the  rule,  authorizing  an  appeal  when  the  court  refused  or  granted  a 
new  tricJ  applied  for  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  and  that  there  is  nothmg  in  the 
other  clauses  of  the  act  showing  that  no  such  power  was  intended  to  be  given. 

K  your  lordships  decide  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  question  of  the  construction  of 
the  twenty-sixth  section,  the  second  point  made  at  the  bar  as  to  the  retrospective  effect 
of  the  rules  does  not  arise.  But  should  it  become  necessary  to  decide  it,  I  think  the 
answer  given  at  the  bar  is  satisfactory. 

The  authorities  show  that  when  new  arrangements  come  into  force  for  ref^ilating 
procedure  they  operate  on  pending  as  well  as  future  suits.  Where  this  principle  has 
been  acted  on,  as  it  has  ofren  been  acted  on  with  reference  to  costs,  I  cannot  quite 
reconcile  my  mind  to  what  has  been  done. 

Here,  however,  the  nova  conaiitutio  was  merely  a  regulation  calculated  or  supposed  to 
be  calculated  to  make  more  sure  the  ultimate  attainment  of  justice.  It  operated  equally 
6n  both  parties,  and  according  to  all  the  authorities  affected  existing  as  well  as  rbture 
suits. 

In  this  branch  of  the  question  the  right  to  make  the  rules  prospectively  must  be 
assumed.  And  it  is  considered  that  when  a  suitor  comes  before  the  court  he  does  so 
merely  to  obtain  his  right,  whatever  that  right  may  be.  He  is  not  allowed  to  complain 
of  any  rules  or  orders  lawfully  made  by  the  court  for  the  better  attainment  of  justice, 
merely  because  they  have  been  made  i^;er  he  has  placed  himself  within  its  jurisoiotion. 

On  these  grounds  I  think  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  ought  to  have  enter- 
tained jurisdiction. 

Lord  St.  Leonakds.  My  lords,  upon  this  case  I  have  certainly  formed  a  very  decided 
opinion,  and  I  regret  to  be  able  to  say  so,  from  the  respect  which  I  feel  for  the  learned 
judges  out  of  this  house,  and  for  some  of  my  noble  and  learned  friends  in  this  house 
^who  entertain  a  different  opinion^  and  that  ought  to  make  me  rather  more  doubtful 
still  than  I  am  of  any  opinion  which  I  may  entertain :  but  that  I  do  entertain  a  very 
decided  opinion  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  give  an 
opinion  for  the  assistance  of  the  House. 

M^  lords,  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  what  the  true  construction  of  the 
oct  IS,  standing  alone.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  court  of  appeal  had  never  arisen,  and 
<M)nsiaer  what  is  the  construction  of  the  Queen's  remembrancer's  act,  and  how  the  p»ro- 
-visions  of  that  act  are  worded,  and  for  that  purpose  I  must  call  your  lordship's  attention 
-very  shortly  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  assume,  first,  that  the  question  of  appeal  had  not  given  birth  to  the  orders ;  then 
would  the  act  of  1859,  bv  its  own  force,  have  executed  its  own  declared  intention? 
The  framers  of  that  act  had  before  them  the  two  common-law  procedure  acts  of  1852 
and  1854,  and  other  acts  bearing  upon  the  object  in  view.  And  frt>m  these  they  collected 
and  adopted  such  of  their  provisions  as  they  thought  could  be  properly  applied  to  the 
revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  For  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar 
duties  and  jurisdiction  of  that  branch  of  the  court,  and  the  care  which  the  court  and 
the  Crown  lawyers  would  naturally  take  to  prevent  any  alteration  in  the  jurisdiction 
which  was  likely  to  affect  the  power  of  the  court  or  the  interests  of  the  Crown.    It  is 
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precisely  the  case  in  which  we  should  exi>ect  to  find  the  intention  carried  into  operation, 
throagh  the  aid  of  Parliament,  to  be  expressed  in  clear  language,  and  nothiug  left  to 
inference  or  implication. 

I  may  premise  that,  as  far  as  intention  is  expressed,  nothing  can  be  more  clear. 
Whether  the  matter  in  dispute  is  lefb  to  implication,  or  is  amon^  the  things  expressed, 
I  shall  presently  consider.  The  act  is,  as  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  techmoally  drawn, 
and  we  are  bound  to  construe  it  accordingly. 

The  object  of  the  act  was  to  simplify  the  proceedings  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court, 
to  define  the  rights  of  appeal  intended  to  be  given,  and  to  give  rights  of  appeal  to 
subjects  newly  created ;  for  examiple,  succession  duty  and  legacy  duty. 

The  first  section  which  is  material  to  our  purpose  adopts  section  222  of  the  common 
law  procedure  act  of  1852,  for  the  amendment  of  errors.  The  next  provides  for  pro- 
ceeding on  a  special  case  bv  consent  of  parties  and  order  of  a  judge,  upon  which  error 
may  be  brought,  as  if  on  a  judgment  on  a  special  verdict.  This  section  is  compounded 
of  section  46  of  the  common  law  procedure-  act  of  1852,  and  section  32  of  the  conunon 
law  procedure  act  of  1854 ;  and  the  succeeding  section  simply  provides  for  costs. 

By  the  four  succeeding  sections  a  new  right  of  i^PP^  is  expressly  created  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  under  the  succession  duty  act.  They  direct  how  the  court  of  appeal 
is  to  act,  and  they  direct  that  such  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  court  of  error  in  the 
exchequer  chamber,  whose  decision  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  this  house ;  and  also 
a  right  of  appeal  is  eiven  in  summary  proceedings  for  succession  or  legacy  duty. 

Observe  now  well  and  clearly  the  act  executeis  its  own  object?!  When  it  means  an 
appeal  it  expressly  says  so,  or  as  clearly  uses  words  equivalent  to  it« 

The  next  section  extends  to  this  act  of  18159  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  William  the 
Fourth,  for  the  examination,  &c.,  of  witnesses,  and  once  more  selects  four  sections  from 
the  common  law  procedure  act  of  1852,  which  relate  to  the  proceedings  aud  powem  of 
courts  of  Arror. 

RecoTirse  is  then  had  to  a  previous  statute  of  the  2d  and  3d  Victoria,  chapter  22 ;  and, 
adopting  that  act,  it  enables  a  judge  at  nisi  prius  to  hear  a  revenue  cause  without  any 
commission  firom  the  revenue  side  of  the  court. 

The  act  once  more  adopts  three  sections,  sections  17, 18,  and  19,  of  the  common  law 
procedure  act  of  1852,  limiting  the  period  within  which  error  may  be  brought,  and 
abolishing  writs  of  error ;  and  it  oarerally  provides  ag^nst  the  retrospective  action  of 
the  latter  provision,  and  gives,  where  it  intended  to  do  so,  power  to  the  barons  to  make 
certain  orders  as  to  baiL    It  was  necessary  to  do  so— and  wa«  done. 

It  still  remained  to  secure  a  general  right  of  appeal  on  the  trial  of  issues  arising  on 
the  revenue  side  of  the  court,  and  this  was  expressly  accomplished  by  enaotinff  that 
either  party  may  tender  a  biU  of  exceptions.  This  is  an  original  provision,  ana  thus 
an  old  right  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

This  then  left  the  act  complete  as  regarded  substance.  Everything  material,  and 
requiring  the  power  of  Parliament,  is  expressly,  and  not  by  implication,  provided  for. 
Particular  modes  of  appeal  are  selected  and  otners  rejected.  New  rights  are  created. 
The  act  of  Parliament  is  the  charter  of  the  revenue  side  of  the  court.  As  regards  form, 
section  26,  which  I  must  consider  more  at  large  by  and  by,  provides  power  for  the 
barons  to  make  rules  and  orders  as  to  the  process,  praotioe,  and  mode  of  pleadinf^. 

The  act  worked  weU.  The  learned  barons  understood  their  power  under  section  26, 
according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  they  accordingly  in  1860  made 
extensive  orders  (amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six)  for  the  regulation  of  the 
process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  proceedings  in  error.  Several  of  the  provisions  or  the  act  of 
1852  were  adopted,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable.  And  in  1861  the  barons  issued  some 
further  orders  for  similar  objects.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  create  any  new  right 
of  appeal,  or  to  incorporate  the  appeal  clauses  now  before  your  lordships. 

In  1860  (the  year  after  the  Queen's  remembrancers  act)  another  act  was  passed,  once 
more  to  amend  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  in  the  court,  and  for  en- 
larging its  jurisdiction;  but  no  provision  was  made  with  regard  to  appeals  from  the 
revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Two  trifling  powers,  theretofore  confined 
to  courts  of  equity,  were  extended  to  the  common  law  courts ;  and  under  the  head  of 
'^  appeal "  express  provisions  in  ^ight  sections  were  made  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
appeal  from  the  new  jurisdiction.  Therefore  what  Parliament  intended  they  carefully 
performed. 

It  would  be  worth  your  lordships  while  to  look  at  the  act  of  Parliament.  There  are 
three  small  sections  giving  new  powers;  and  then  there  \b  in  the  body  of  the  act  itself 
the  head  of  "  appeal,^  with  eight  sections  under  that  head,  all  of  them  expressly  pro- 
viding for  rights  of  appeal  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  Parliament,  therefore,  aa  m  the 
preceding  act  to  that,  namely,  the  Queen's  remembrancers  act  of  1859,  did  not  deal 
ombiguoushr  in  creating  appeal,  but  they  dealt  expressly,  like  men  of  business  compe- 
tent to  perroim  the  acts  of  legislation  which  they  were  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
they  told  you  plainly  that  which  they  intended  to  enact. 
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My  lords,  if  we  confine  the  act  to  what  it  clearly  expresses,  we  shall  give  full  effect 
to  every  clause  and  every  woid  in  every  clause  according  to  their  ordinary  import.  The 
twenty-sixth  section  admits  of  an  easy  construction,  reading  it  by  the  light  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  thus  it  was  construed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  up 
to  last  ifovember. 

But  at  that  period  the  Crown  in  this  case  had  lost  or  abandoned  its  rights  bv  bill  of 
exceptions,  and  its  only  remedy  against  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  in  favor  of  the  deiendants 
wa6  to  move  for  a  new  trial  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer:  audit  was  at  once  seen,  that  as 
the  act  of  1859  stood  there  would  be  no  riffht  pf  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  if  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  should  refuse  to  disturb  the  verdict,'and  therefore,  to  provide  a  right 
of  appeal,  the  barons  by  their  orders  of  the  4th  of  November  last  applied  to  the  revenue 
side  of  the  exchequer  all  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  right  of  appeal  in  the  common 
law  procedure  act  of  1854,  sections  34  to  45,  and  directed  them  to  have  immediate  oper- 
ation, and  to  apply  to  every  proceeding  then  pending.  This  was  done  to  supply  the 
right  of  which  the  Crown  stood  in  need,  and  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  if  the 
oilers  were  authorized  by  the  twenty-sixth  section. 

My  lords,  I  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  if  the  orders  were  authorized  by  the  twenty-sixth 
section  that  is  the  question.  Now,  my  lords,  that  section  provides  in  these  terms,  that 
"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lord  chief  baron  and  two  or  more  barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  from  time  to  time  to  make  all  such  rules  and  orders  as  to  the  process,  prac- 
tice, and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court,  and  as  to  the  allowance  of 
costis,  and  for  the  effectuu  execution  of  this  act,  and  the  intention  and  objects  thereof, 
as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  and  proper,  and  also  from  time  to  time  by  any  such 
rule  or  order  to  extend,  apply,  or  adapt  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  *  common  law  pro- 
cedure act,  1852,'  and  the  'common  law  procedure  act,  1854,'  and  any  of  the  rules  of 
pleading  and  practice  on  the  plea  side  of  the  said  court,  to^he  revenue  side  of  the  said 
court,  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient  for  making  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of 
pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  said  court  as  nearly  as  may  be  uniform  with  the 
process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  plea  side  of  such  court.'' 

Now  it  is  clearly  laid  down  that  no  right  of  appeal  can  be  given  except  by  express 
words.  This  I  know  will  be  questioned  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend  opposite ;  but 
he  wiU  admit  that  no  such  right  can  arise  by  implication  or  inference,  nor  indeed  does 
the  Crown  deny  that  express  words  are  required,  inasmuch  as  the  attorney  general 
relies  upon  the  words  "process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading"  in  the  second  part  of 
section  26 ;  but  undoubtedly  he  was  driven  to  much  pleading  to  make  these  words 
authorize  the  creation  of  new  rights  of  appeal. 

What  is  the  power  claimed  T  That  of  creating  new  rights  of  appeal.  Did  Parlia- 
ment intend  to  delegate  this,  its  own  great  power,  without  any  check  or  control,  to  the 
very  Judge  whose  decision  is  to  be  the  subject  of  appeal  f  It  is  difficult  to  come  to 
that  conclusion.  Every  line  of  the  act  negatives  such  a  presumption.  Observe  how 
carefully  it  provides  for  new  rights  of  appeal  where  it  did  create  them,  and  how  labori- 
ously it  selected  from  the  legislative  provisions  before  it  those  which  would  accomplish 
its  object ;  and  how,  with  equal  care,  it  excluded  what  it  did  not  adopt.  It  did  not 
leave  either  the  Crown  or  the  suitor  without  a  remedy — an  equal  remedy.  The  very 
twelve  appeal  clauses  enacted  by  the  barons  were  under  the  eyes  of  Parhament  when 
the  act  passed ;  they  are  sections  34  to  45  of  the  common  law  procedure  act  of  1854. 
Observe  section  32  of  the  act  of  1854,  immediately  preceding  those  adopted  and  enacted 
as  law  by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  is  selected  and  adopted  and  included  in  section 
10  of  the  act  of  1859.  And,  still  more  remarkably,  sections  36  and  37  of  the  act  of  1854 
are  also  properly  selected  and  adopted  in  sections  13  and  14  of  the  act  of  1859.  These 
two  last-mentioned  sections,  36  and  37,  are  among  the  orders,  too,  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  And  section  36  is  probably  not  adaptea  to  the  act  oi  1854,  for  that  section 
was  in  the  act  itself.  Why  did  Parliament  so  carefully  and  so  openly  reject  the  others 
of  this  set  of  clauses  in  the  act  of  1854  T  for  they  formed  one  class.  Can  it  be  argued, 
from  inference  or  from  im]plication,  that  where  Parliament  have  not  imported  the 
whole  set  unbroken  and  entire,  but  have  picked  out  one  here  and  another  therfe,  leav- 
ing all  the  others  out,  Parliament  intended  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  should, 
whenever  tiiey  thought  proper,  take  all  or  any  of  the  clauses  which  had  been  thus 
carefully  excluded  and  eliminated  from  the  mass?  Howls  it  possible  that  such  an 
argument  can  be  maintained  T  Provision  was  made  for  all  the  modes  of  appeal  which 
Parliament  intended  to  grant  between  the  Crown  and  the  subject,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  they  selected  them. 

If  the  alleged  power  was  really  created  it  might  have  been  exercised  the  day  after 
the  act  itself  had  received  the  royal  assent.  Would  not  this  have  been  a  surprise  upon 
Parliament  f  Supposing  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when  the  act  of  Parliament  was 
quite  fresh,  the  next  day  after  it  had  received  the  royal  assent,  had  said.  This  is  a 
bungling  act  of  lenslation,  but  happily  it  enables  us  to  supply  wnat  we  think  proper. 
We  will  take  all  those  clauses  and  make  them  law  which  Parhament,  in  its  ignorance, 
not  knowing  how  to  adapt  those  things,  has  excluded,  and  then  we  will  make  a  per- 
fect act  of  Parliament.    Parliament  would  have  been  rather  astonished.    But  that 
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would  have  been  no  neater  exerciBe  of  the  power,  and  there  would  have  been  nothing 
more  extraordinary  mian  now  exists  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  particular  clauses  were  intended  or  required  for  a  particular  object.  The 
yeij  action  under  the  authority  claimed  shows  how  great  and  dangerous  is  the  power 
which  Parliament  is  supposed  to  have  delegated.  K  Parliament  nad  itself  thought 
proper  to  ^ve  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  the  additional  rights  of 
appeal  claimed  to  be  created  by  the  barons,  in  addition  to  those  expressly  provided  by 
the  act,  look  at  the  deliberations,  the  three  readings,  and  committees,*^  &c.,  in  both 
houses,  and  the  royal  assent;  and  the  tin^  for  consideration ;  whereas  under  the  dele- 
gated power  a  transcript  from  the  act  of  1854,  signed  in  chambers  by  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, operated  at  once  as  an  act  of  Parliament.  I  say  at  once,  because  such  is  the 
express  provision  in  the  orders.  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  say  that  no  such  provision 
would  have  been  made  by  Parliament  p^idente  lite* 

It  is  said  that  the  order  operated  for  uie  equal  benefit  of  the  subject  and  of  the  Crown. 
This,  I  think,  has  not  been  established.  It  was  foreseen  that  in  the  event  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  refusing  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  the  Crown  would  be  estopped  from 
further  proceeding  unless  a  new  right  of  appeal  were  created. 

The  orders  if  valid  gave  that  ri^t,  in  the  event  which  has  happened,  to  the  Crown, 
at  the  expense  of  the  defendant,  who  would  have  to  follow  the  Crown  in  its  appeal  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  in  order,  if  they  could,  to  maintain  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  their 
favor.  Now,  if  the  orders  were  invalid,  the  parties  would  seem  to  stand  thus :  The 
Crown  would  be  absolutely  defeated,  if  the  new  trial  was  refused,  and  the  defendants 
would  be  successful.  But  suppose  a  new  trial  to  be  ordered,  the  defendants  would  not 
have  been  defeated,  but  the  litigation  would  proceed,  and  In  the  result  the  defendants 
might  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  mghest  tribunal.  A  judgment  against  the  Crown  would 
be  final,  but  a  judgment  c^»inst  the  defendants  would  not. 

It  appears  to  me,  theremre,  subject  to  correction,  that  the  Crown  obtains  under  the 
orders,  if  they  are  valid,  an  advantage  over  the  subject.  Indeed,  although  this  may 
not  be  so,  or  the  consequences  may  not  have  been  foreseen,  the  orders  were  issaed  to 
meet  the  difficulty  which  the  Crown  had  to  surmount.  That  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer, for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  acted  with  the  purest  intentions,  no 
one  can  doubt  ,*  but  the  ex  post  facto  operation  of  the  orders,  if  valid,  would  of  itself  have 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Parliament  had  not  given,  nor  shown  any  intention  to 
give,  a  power  of  such  an  objectionable  nature.  This  very  exercise  of  the  power  to  that 
extont  appears  to  me  to  show  conclusively  that  no  such  power  thus  attempted  to  be 
exercised  could  have  fallen  withiu  the  intention  of  the  le^slature. 

It  was  argued  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  had  full  power  over  the  appeaL  This, 
however,  could  give  them  no  power  to  create  new  rights  of  appeal. 

It  was  then  urged  that  no  new  ground  of  appeal  had  been  created ;  that,  as  the  act 
of  1859  allows  a  bill  of  exceptions,  it  can,  like  the  new  order,  only  be  for  misdirection ; 
that  a  bill  of  exceptions  is  fuU  of  difficulty,  but  that  both  being  for  the  same  cause, 
there  is  no  new  ground  of  appeal.  This  no  doubt  is  so ;  but  the  answer  appears  to  me 
to  be,  that  a  new  right  of  appeal  is  given,  and  that  Parliament,  having  had  its  choice 
of  remedies,  selected  that  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  clear  terms,  thus,  by  the  simplest 
construction,  excluding  other  remedies;  whereas  the  orders  add  these  excluded  reme- 
dies for  the  same  object,  thus  acting  under  an  alleged  delegation  of  legislative  power 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

My  lords,  I  would  compare  the  act  as  it  stands  to  a  manufactory,  carefully  constructed, 
and  fitted  by  scientific  men  with  machinery,  admirably  adapted  to  its  particular  objects. 
It  is  still  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  It  can  execute  all  that  it  was  intended*  to  perform,  if 
you  will  but  let  it  alone.  Send  a  skilled  workman,  and  he  will  at  once  know  how  to 
adapt  the  proper  portion  of  the  machinery  to  the  work  which  he  requires.  An  unskilled 
workman  could  not  overlook  the  power  of  the  machinery,  but  he  would  complain  that 
there  were  simpler  mechanical  plans  known,  and  with  great  simplicity  he  would  ask 
that  they  might  be  added  to  the  fixed  machinery.  No,  says  the  manufacturer,  my 
works  are  open  to  all  men,  but  my  machinery  was  selected  as  best  adapted  to  the 
objects  I  had  in  view.  I  had  before  me  the  simpler  schemes  which  i^ou  mention,  and 
I  deliberately  rejected  them,  but  still  provided  ample  machinery  to  suit  even  your  pur^ 
pose.  Ask  me  not,  therefore,  to  clo^  my  work  by  the  additions  which  you  propose. 
They  would  introduce  new  forces  which  1  do  not  require,  and  would  greatly  interfere 
witii  the  action  of  my  present  works.  If  you  come  to  my  manufactory  you  must  use 
my  machinery. 

My  lords,  upon  these  broad  general  views  1  should  have  been  prepared  to  give  my 
opinion  against  the  orders  in  question ;  but  after  the  opinions  which  have  been  delivered, 
and  the  arguments  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  House,  it  is  no  doubt  proper  to 
review  the  special  grounds  upon  which  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  claim  to  exercise 
legi^tive  delegated  authority  to  create  a  new  right  of  appeal. 

Now  I  agree  that  to  create  such  a  right  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  word  "  appeal ;" 
but  some  clear  equivalent  terms  must  be  used.  And  if  this  be  the  rule  where  Parlia- 
ment is  executing  its  own  purpose,  how  powerfully  must  it  operate  where  it  is  delegat- 
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ing  its  legislative  functions  t  We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  clear  and  nnanibiguous 
expression  of  its  intention ;  open  to  no  doubt  or  cavil ;  nothing  left  to  inference  or 
implication.  How  slight  is  the  duty  just  simply  to  say  that  the  authority  given  to 
the  barons  shall  extend  to  the  other  various  rights  of  appeal  contained  in  the  common 
law  procedure  act  of  1854,  from  which  Parliament  had  already  adopted  such  of  the 
remedies  as  they  thought  it  fit  to  apply  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
And  if  this  precision  might  be  expected  in  any  copimon  case,  here  we  might  be  assured 
it  would  not  be  omitted.  What,  would  Parliament  leave  its  intention  on  such  a  vital 
point  open  to  so  much  ambiguity  as  to  require  arguments  occupying  several  days  to 
establish  the  true  construction  or  the  delegated  power,  and  to  lead  to  divided  opinions 
among  our  learned  judges f  And  yet  this  is  the  very  act  of  Parliament  in  which  new 
powers  of  appeal  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  exchequer  were  expressly  created  by  that 
word;  in  which  indeed  the  terms  '^ appeal V  and  '^appealing''  meet  the  eye  all  through 
the  act  in  its  actual  provisions.  If  the  delegated  power  be  given  to  the  exchequer,  how 
remarkable  it  is  that  Parliament,  having  expressly  created  rights  of  appeal  where  such 
was  their  intention,  should  suddenly  have  altered  their  language,  and  used  ambiguous 
terms  witli  the  intention,  not  only  to  delegate  like  powers  to  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, but  powers  actually  enabling  them  to  create  the  very  rights  which  Parliament 
itself  had  rejected.  Parliament  said,  that  the  litigating  parties,  except  in  certain  cases 
otherwise  provided  for,  should  proceed  by  bill  of  exceptions.  The  barons  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  say,  you  shall  have,  in  addition  to  those  rights,  others  which  Parliament 
have  withlield  from  you. 

My  lords,  these  views  would  lead  us  to  examine  with  much  care  the  delegated 
powers  given  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  I  must  therefore  once  more  trouble  your 
lordships  with  reading  section  26,  before  I  proceed  to  a  minute  examination  of  those 
powers.  "  It  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  lord  chief  baron  and  two  or  more  barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  from  time  to  time  to  make  all  such  rules  and  orders  as  to  the 
process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court,  and  as  to 
the  allowance  of  costs,  and  for  the  enectual  execution  of  this  act,  and  the  intention 
and  objects  thereof,  as  may  seem  to  theih  necessary  and  x>roi)er ;  and  also  from  time 
to  time  by  any  such  rule  or  order  to  extend,  apply,  or  adapt  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  *  com i: ion-law  procedure  act,  1852,'  and  the  *  common-law  procedure  act,  1854,'  and 
any  of  the  rules  of  pleading  and  practice  on  the  plea  side  of  the  said  court,  to  the 
revenue  side  of  the  said  court,  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient  for  making  the  process, 
practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  said  court  as  nearly  its  may 
bo  uniform  with  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  plea  side  of  such 
court.''  And  section  27  empowers  the  Court  Exchequer  to  issue  new  forms  of  writs 
and  proceedings. 

Now  section  26,  although  consisting  of  two  parts,  forms  only  one  law,  having  the 
same  object.  The  first  -portion  authorizes  the  barons  generally,  from  time  to  time, 
from  any  source,  to  make  such  rules  and  orders  as  to  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of 
pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  &.C.,  and  for  the  effectual 
execution  of  the  act,  and  the  intention  and  objects  thereof,  as  may  seem  to  them 
necessary  and  proper.  Now,  to  stop  here  for  a  moment,  it  is  admitted  by  the  learned 
attorney  general  that  under  this  authority  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  could  not  have 
supplied  the  bill  of  exceptions  if  section  20  had  not  granted  it ;  and  it  could  not  have 
been  supplied  by  the  second  part  of  the  clause,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  because  no 
such  provision  is  in  the  common-law  procedure  act.  And  fiirther,  it  was  admitt-ed 
that  under  this  authority  the  appeal  clauses  in  question  could  not  have  been  created. 
But,  to  proceed,  the  second  portion  of  section  26  adds,  "  and  also  from  time  to  time  by 
any  such  rule  or  order  to  extend,  apply,  or  adapt  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  *  com- 
mon-law procedure  act,  1852,'  and  tlie  *  common-law  procedure  act,  1854,'  and  any  of 
the  rules  of  pleading  and  practice  on  the  plea  side  of  tlie  court,  to  the  revenue  aide 
of  the  court,  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient  for  making  the  process,  practice,  and 
mode  of  pleailing  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court  as  nearly  as  may  be  uniform  with 
the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court." 

I  appears  to  me  clearly  that  the  whole  of  this  second  x>ortion  of  the.  section  is 
governed  by  the  concluding  words.  The  first  portion  speaks  generally  of  the  process, 
practice,  and  mode  of  pleading;  whereas,  although  the  second  portion  first  authorizes 
generally  the  application  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  procedure,  act, 
it  proceeds  to  say,  "and  any  of  the  rules  of  plea<ling  and  practice"  (omitting  "pro- 
cess") "  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court,"  and  then  winds  up,  as  we  have  seen^  by  declaring 
the  object  to  be  to  make  the  process,  (here  that  word  is  introduced,)  practice,  and  mode 
of  pleading  as  nearly  as  may  be  uniform  on  both  sides  of  the  court.  So  that  the  first 
part  of  the  second  portion  of  the  section  would  extend  to  procew,  and  the  latter  i)art 
to  pr€ustice  and  pleading.  And  in  that  way  the  concluding  words  clearly  control,  direct, 
and  explain  the  whole  of  section  ^. 

It  seems  difficult  to  admit  that  these  powers  would  not  have  enabled  the  barons  to 
create  a  right  to  a  bill  of  exceptions  on  the  revenue  side,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hold  that  the  right  to  a  bill  of  exceptions,  actually  created  by  the  statute,  could,  under 
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the  power  in  section  26,  have  attached  to  it  (or  indeed,  in  Bubstitntion  for  it)  other 
and  easier  modes  of  appeal  to  the  higher  courts.  It  wouild  be  fonnd  difficult  to  giTe 
a  different  constraction  to  the  words  '' process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading"  in  the 
first  and  in  the  second  portions  of  section  26.  I  mast  say,  that  after  all  that  I  have 
heard,  and  after  the  great  attention  which  I  have  paid  to  this  case,  I  am  quite  nnable 
to  understand  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  solid  orgoment 
that  in  the  one  part  of  the  section  the  words  are  to  be  read  in  one  sense  and  in  another 
part  they  are  to  be  read  in  a  different  and  in  an  opposite  sense. 

The  section  itself  is  so  framed  ^  to  exclude  the  constraction  contended  for.  The 
words  ''from  time  to  time,"  carefully  repeated,  seem  to  point  at  such  power  as  would 
not  only  from  time  to  time  be  granted,  but  could  also  be  repealed  or  altered;  in  short, 
confined  to  process,  practice,  and  pleading,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  teims.  No 
doubt  the  barons  oi  the  exchequer  could  deal  with  existing  appeals  under  the  act,  but 
they  could  not  create  any  new  right  of  appeal. 

It  is  remarkable  that  section  ^  gives  this  legislative  power,  as  claimed,  to  the  lord 
chief  baron  and  two  or  more  barons  of  the  exchequer,  so  that  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  barons  was  not  required.  And  yet  in  the  next  section,  which  is  for  mere  matter 
of  form,  the  authority  is  confined  to  the  lord  chief  baron  and  barons.  Parliament 
does  not  seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  the  delegated  power.  If  it  was 
the  Intention  of  Parliament^  divesting  it<self  of  a  power  which  it  ought  never  to  part 
with,  to  delegate  to  any  other  person  out  of  Parliament  legislative  power — ^po  wor  to  enact 
new  laws  and  create  new  rights  of  appeal,  thereby  conferring  the  greatest  power 
which  Parliament  could  confer  upon  a  court — ^if,  I  say,  such  could  have  been  the  grave 
intention  of  Parliament,  stripping  itself,  as  it  ought  not  to  have  done  for  any  reason,  of 
a  power  which  it  declined  to  exercise  itself,  and  which  it  never  intended  to  exercise, 
would  it  have  left  to  a  mere  majority  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  that  great  power, 
whereas  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  form  immediately  succeeding  the  special  great 
power,  it  requires  all  the  court  to  concur?  Where  is  the  construction  which  possibly 
could  lead  your  lordships  to  take  such  a  view  of  such  n  dause  as  that  which  we  are 
now  considering  T 

I  cannot  think  the  saving  clause  at  the  end  of  the  act  imimportant.  It  declares  that 
nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall  affect  or  prejudice  the  jurisdiction  or  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  &c.  Now,  the  making  of  orders  giving  a  right  of  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  such  right  of  appeal  did  not  before  exist,  is  an  act  by 
the  present  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  which  does,  if  valid,  affect  and  prejadioe 
the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  court  in  all  time  to  come.  The  present  barons 
exercising  this  power  have  superadded  what  did  not  before  exist,  namelv,  a  ri^ht  of 
appeal  in  yarious  modes  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  leaving  out, 
therefore,  not  with  the  authority  in  those  respects  which  it  had  within  its  own  coivrt, 
the  same  power  which  this  house  possesses,  that  is  to  say,  the- power  of  deciding  with- 
out any  appeal  beyond  from  its  decision.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  having  a  nsht  to 
decide  without  any  power  of  appeal,  the  present  barons  of  the  exchequer  h&te,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  supposed  power,  given  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  decision,  and  have 
therefore  made  their  judgments  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  higher  tribunal  K  that  ia 
not  affecting  their  jurisdiction,  I  cannot  imiu^ne  what  can  be  said  to  be  so. 

My  lords,  I  have,  by  anticipation,  shown  that  my  opinion  is  that  the  words  *' process, 
practice,  and  pleading^'  cannot  bear  the  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  attorney 
general.  I  think  that  they  must  be  received  in  their  common  acceptation.  Several  at 
the  sections  in  the  act  of  1859  appear  to  me  to  show  that  Parliament  used  the  terms  in 
that  restricted  sense. 

I  will  ask  your  lordships  to  observe  that  section  22  and  those  clauses  which  I  am 
now  referring  to  are  not  printed  in  the  joint  Appendix ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
struck  anybody  in  the  way  in  which  they  strike  me  at  present.  Section  22  nuJces 
good  defects  in  pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Section  23 
relates  to  process*  for  levying  of  fines,  &c.  Section  24  directs  execution  to  issue  to 
recover  certain  debts  according  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  court.  And  those 
terms  are  aU  repeated  in  section  26,  which  is  separated  from  the  others  only  by  one 
clause  creating  a  new  ri^ht  in  the  Crown.  It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  in  the  very 
act  which  contains  section  26,  which  speaks  of  "  process,  practice,  and  pleading,"  in 
three  of  the  sections  immediately  preceding  the  twenty-sixth,  one  gives  you  an  instance 
and  a  rule  in  regard  to  process,  another  gives  you  an  instance  and  a  rule  in  regard  to 
pleading,  and  another  gives  you  an  instance  and  a  rule  in  regard  to  practice.  Well, 
then,  as  Parliament  had  just  spoken  of  "  process,  practice,  and  pleading,''  and  shown 
their  proper  application  to  the  proper  cases — ^in  every  instance  using  the  very  terms, 
not  in  a  sort  of  interlocutory  expression,  not  inference,  not  implication,  but  in  the  very 
terms  that  we  are  now  spealdug  of,  speaking  of  process,  speaking  of  pleading,  speaking 
of  practice,  every  one  of  those  terms  used,  and  eveyy  one  of  them  applied  distinctly 
and  directly  to  its  own  proper  object  and  its  own  proper  work — ^is  not  that  a  guide  to 
section  26  f  When  it  speaks,  therefore,  of  the  process,  practice,  and  pleading  of  the 
court,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  a  few  inches  above,  and  to  look  at  the  rules  above, 
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and  the  very  act  of  Parliament  tells  us  what  Parliament  itself  intended  hy  those 
expressions.  It  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  with  very  f^retkt  suhmission,  that  although  no 
donht  the  observation  has  not  been  hitherto  made,  it  would  be  Tory  difficult  to  answer 
that  view  of  the  case. 

The  &ct  that  no  such  extended  irresponsible  power  was  erer  before  K^'^^i^  hy  Par- 
liament to  any  judges  is  entitled  to  much  weight  when  we  are  asked  to  construe  words 
into  an  authority  to  create  an  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  to  this  house, 
although  no  such  intention  is  expressed,  and  although  the  words  which  are  u«ed  may 
well  be  satisfied  by  applying  them  to  other  and  minor^  yet  important  objects. 

The  more  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  have  an  absolute 
power  to  create  new  rights  of  appeid  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court^  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  the  objection  that,  looking  through  the  four  comers  of  the  aet  of  Par- 
liament, not  only  is  no  such  intention  expressed,  but  the  whole  frame  of  the  act  rebuts 
a  construction  which  would  not  be  subsidiary  to  the  act,  but  would  run  counter  to  its 
express  and  careful  provisions. 

My  clear  opinion  uierefore  is,  that  the  orders  were  void,  and  that  the  appeal  should 
be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Lord  Wensletdalb.  The  question  which  your  lordships  have  now  to  decide  is  very 
important.  I  regret  to  find  that  the  conclusion  to  which  some  of  my  noble  and  learned 
friends  have  arrived  diifers  from  mine,  and,  from  the  sincere  respect  I  have  for  their 
opinion,  I  cannot  feel  so  much  confidence  in  mv  own.  But,  after  having  given  every 
consideration  in  my  power  to  the  question,  I  feel  bound  to  advise  your  Kirdships  to 
adopt  the  course  which  I  think  is  Just,  and  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Excnequer  Chamber. 

The  question,  though  important,  really  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass,  and  is  only  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  statute  21  and  22  Victoria,  chapter 
21,  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  office  of  Queen's  remembrancer,''  which  makes  it  lawful  for 
the  lord  chief  baron  and  two  or  more  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  rules  and  orders,  and  also  frt)m  time  to  time,  by  any  such  rule  or  order, 
to  extend,  apply,  or  adapt  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  procedure  act, 
1852,  and  the  common  law  procedure  act,  1854,  and  any  of  the  rules,  and  pleadings, 
and  practice  on  the  plea  side  of  the  said  court  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  said  court,  as 
may  seem  to  them  expedient  for  making  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on 
the  revenue  side  of  the  said  court  as  nearly  as  may  be  uniform  with  the  process,  prac- 
tice, and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  plea  side  of  the  said  court. 

To  this  section  we  must,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  apply  the  ordinary  rule  of  construc- 
tion applicable  to  aU  written  instruments :  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  used, 
accoroing  to  their  usual  acceptation  and  their  ordinary  grammatical  meaning  T  And, 
applying  that  rule,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  what  the  meaning  is.  Does  it 
authorize  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  ffrant  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber and  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exehequer  on  the  rev- 
enue side,  on  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  f 

But,  on  perusing  the  very  able  opinions  of  some  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  delivered  m  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  I  perceive  in  tnem  a  suggestion  or  a  rule 
of  law  that  such  power  of  appeal  was  so  ttftumiac  that  it  required ''  a  clear  unambiguous 
expression  "  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  order  to  support  it ;  that  the  power 
must  be  ''distinctly  and  unequivocally  given ; "  and  that  supposed  rule  seems  to  me  to 
have  had  great  influence  in  forming  the  opinions  of  these  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

Such  a  rule  of  construction  appeared  to  me  to  be  entirely  new,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence went,  and  I  inquired  from  the  learned  counsel  in  the  course  of  the  argrument, 
whether  any  authority  could  be  found  for  such  a  principle  of  construction.  I  was  re- 
ferred by  Mr.  Mellish  to  some  cases  on  the  subject  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  mag- 
istrates collected  in  Dickinson's  Seas.  Cases,  sixth  eaitlon,  626.  These,  when  closely 
examined,  appear  to  amount  to  more  than  this,  that  an  api>eal  cannot  be  given  "  by 
implicaHon/*  that  is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  that  however  much  you  may  be  satisfied 
that  the  leg^lature  must  have  intended  to  have  given  it,  it  is  not  enough  unless  there 
are  words  to  give  it. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention,  in  the  construction  of  written  instruments, 
how  important  it  was  in  every  question  of  intention,  to  distinguish  between  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  used,  and  what  the  framer  of  them  may  be  supposed  to  have  intended, 
and  I  have  found  that  the  rule  has  not  always  been  attended  to.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  legal  ground  for  such  a  principle  of  construction  as  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon 
by  some  of  the  Judges. 

The  true  question  for  us  to  decide  is :  What  is  the  ordinary  and  grammatical  meaning 
of  the  words  used  in  this  section  T  Do  these  words  ^ve  the  chief  baron  and  two  barons 
the  power  of  extending  the  right  ^f  appealing  agamst  the  decision  of  a  rule  to  show 
cause  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  f 
such  a  power  being  clearly  given  to  the  common  law  courts  by  the  act  of  1854. 

The  first  part  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  gives  the  judges  power  to  make  new  rules 
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and  orders  on  the  revenne  side  of  the  court.  It  is  not  contended  that  this  inxLLd 
authorize  a  new  rule  to  allow  an  appeal.  The  words  of  the  second  part,  if  taken  lijr 
themselves,  would  he  clearly  enough  to  allow  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1892  asd 
1854  to  he  adapted. 

'Three  questions  then  arise :  First,  Is  this  so  unreasonahle  that  the  general  power  is 
not  to  he  so  construed  T  for  no  douht  if  the  natural  and  ordinary  constmctioD  of  ik 
words  used  would  lead  to  an  ahsurd  or  unreasonahle  consequence,  they  may  be  mod- 
erated, lOr  qualified,  or  explained. 

Secondly,  Does  the  circumstance  that  other  provisionB  of  the  statute  expressly  enact- 
ing that  certain  clauses  of  the  common  law  procedure  act,  1853,  and  the  common  lav 
proceduie  act,  1854,  should  he  in  force  and  extend  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  Exche^ 
uer,  afford  a  proof  that  none  others  were  intended  to  he  extended,  applied,  or  implied. 
'  And  thirdly,  Does  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty-«ixth  section,  e^mlaining  that  the 
object  of  the  enactment  is  that  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  of  theicT- 
euue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  should  be  made  uniform  with  the  process,  pnctiee, 
and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court  make  any  difference  f  Is  tbe  word 
"  practice  "  to  he  understood  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  prooednri 
in  the  sait  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  &om  the  beginning  of  the  suit  to  the  nltiipale 
fudgmeut  and  execution,  or  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  common  and  ordinary  practice  t 

These  several  points  must  be  disposed  of. 

1st.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  a  power  of 
appeal  against  a  decision  upon  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial  for  misdirection,  in  point  of 
law,  is  an  unreasonable  power ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  one.  It  geii 
rid  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  a  bill  of  exceptions,  which  all  practitioDen 
know  to  be  extremely  troublesome  and  embarrassing  in  its  preparation  and  settlement, 
and  substitutes  a  much  more  simple  course  for  inquiry  into  the  proprietv  of  the  judo's 
ruling.  I  think  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  contend  with  success  that  the  suhstltatiOD 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  a  very  reasonable  one. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  least  unreasonable  in  delegating  this  power  to  the  jndge« 
of  the  court  itself.  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  in  his  very  able  judgment,  has  given  many 
instances  of  such  delegations  by  the  legislature  to  others.  The  act  3d  and  4th  William 
IV,  chapter  42,  the  first  of  a  series  of  acts  by  which  the  law  has  been  greatly  reformed 
and  improved,  gives  to  the  judges  the  whole  authority  to  make  most  important  chsDgtf; 
subject  only  to  the  condition  of  being  laid  before  Parliament.  The  common  law  pro- 
cedure act,  1852,  gives  a  somewhat  similar  power  to  the  judges.  So  the  common  W 
procedure  act,  1854.  These  powers  were  given  to  a  quorum  of  eight  judges,  the  cbiefi 
of  the  court  being  three.  In  this  case  it  is  the  chief  of  the  exchequer  and  two  jadges 
who  have  the  power  delegated  to  them,  but  the  delegation  being  perfectly  reasonable 
there  surely  is  not  the  sh^ow  of  an  objection  that  a  quorum  of  the  judges  of  the  conit, 
who  alone  administer  the  law  of  the  exchequer,  should  have  the  power  to  make  the 
allowed  alterations  in  it.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  adopting  the  provisions 
as  to  appeal  is  valid. 

2d.  Does  the  enactment,  in  express  terms,  in  the  statute  22d  and  23d  Victoria,  chap- 
ter 21,  of  certain  provisions  as  applicable  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Excheqner, 
afford  an  inference  that  they  were  all  that  the  legislature  meant  to  be  so  applied,  sod 
operate  as  a  sort  of  legislative  declaration  that  no  more  should  be  so  applied  f  I  think 
this  circninstance  affords  no  such  inference ;  clearly  not  those  which  are  independent 
of  the  power  to  appeal,  or  to  bring  a  writ  of  error.  All  that  can  be  implied  is,  th** 
those  powers  were  all  that  the  legislature  then  thought  expedient,  but  they  give  to  th« 
judges  the  power  of  adding,  from  time  to  time,  others  which  they  might  judge  proper  " 
circumstances  shoiQd  render  it  advisable.  It  is  confided  to  them  to  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion fairly  and  properly.  Had  the  legislature  thought  it  right  to  allow  no  other 
provisions  to  be  applied,  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  have  said  so.  ^e 
cannot  imply  that  without  its  being  said. 

These  sections  are  the  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  twentieth.  The  ninth 
refers  to  the  power  of  amendment  only,  and  is  given  to  its  full  extent.  It  is  of  the 
most  frequent  application,  and  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  that  the  legislat-are 
should,  at  all  events,  have  enacted  that  this  useful  provision  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes  has  assigned  most  satisfactory  reasons  why  the  new  sections  gi^' 
ing  error  or  appeal  were  necessarily  inserted.  It  is  from  those  only  that  any  inferenoj 
can  be  drawn  that  the  powers  of  error  and  appeal  were  to  go  no  further.  The  twelfth 
section  giving  appeal  from  the  assessment  of  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue,  wa^ 
absolutdy  necessary,  because  the  common  law  procedure  acts,  1852  and  1854,  coiud 
not  have  given  it.  So  the  fifteenth  section,  giving  error  on  a  writ  of  summons  on  the 
succession  duty  act,  or  for  legacy  duties.  So  the  twentieth.  For  a  hill  of  exceptionB 
in  a  common  case  was  not  given  by  the  statute  of  1852,  but  only  in  the  newly  con- 
stituted multifarious  case  of  ejectment.    It  was  given  hy  the  statute  of  Westminster  w- 

As  to  the  section  10,  there  is  great  doubt  also,  to  say  the  least,  whether  it  was  not 
necessary,  for  it  does  not  give  precisely  the  same  powers  to  state  a  case  as  the  forty* 
second  and  forty-sixth  sections  of  the  statute  of  1852,  the  first  of  vrhich  gave  only* 
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qualified  power  to  the  judge  on  beinff  satisfied  that  the  parties  have  a  hondjide  interest 
in  the  question,  which  is  not  required  in  the  section  10.  It  would  not  have  been  sufOi- 
cient,  therefore,  to  leave  those  forty-second  and  forty-sixth  sections  unaltered,  and 
section  10  effected  that  object.  As  the  attorney  general  in  all  revenue  cases  is  a 
necessary  party,  he  is  included  in  the  term  ^'parties/'  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice 
^Willes's  judgment,  and  his  consent  to  a  case  virould  supersede  the  judgment  of  a  judge 
as  to  the  hondjide  interest  in  the  question.  This,  in  my  mind,  is  quite  satisfactory; 
"btit  even  if  it  leaves  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  power  could  have  been  ffiven  by 
the  acts  of  1852  and  1854,  it  was  expedient  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  and  to  leave  no 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  attorney  geueral,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  the  claim  to 
have  such  a  case  stated,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  party  to  the  cause,  and  the  simple 
order  of  a  judge. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  principle  of  expressio  uniue  eat  exdueio 
alienu8  cannot  be  held  to  apply. 

I  have  come,  therefore,  arber  much  consideration,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  second 
part  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  authorizes  the  exchequer  judges  to  make  a  rule  giving 
an  appeal  in  the  case  of  a  discharge  of  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial. 

The  third  questiou  is,  whether  this  power  is  qualified,  so  as  to  confine  it  entirely  to 
matters  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  court  in  a  limited  seose. 

The  words  of  the  second  part  go  much  beyond  that.  They  au|ihorize  the  chief  baron 
and  barons  from  time  to  time,  by  any  rule  or  order,  to  extend,  apply,  or  adapt  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  common  law  procedure  act,  1852,  and  the  common  law  procedui-e 
act,  1854.  This  is  quite  independent  of  the  clause  authorizing  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  pleading  and  practice ;  but  the  general  object  is,  to  make  the  process,  practice, 
and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  uniform 
with  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court. 

Does  that  provision  limit  and  control  the  power  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  acts 
1852-1854,  and  apply  to  common  and  ordinary  practice  in  the  limited  sense  only  I  Many 
of  those  provisions  in  the  two  acts  go  greatly  beyond  ^^practice,''  in  that  sense,  and 
process  and  pleading  also.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  legislature  meant  to  undo,  by 
the  nse  of  that  term  in  the  concluding  part,  what  they  had  given  before  f 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  to  make  the  whole  clause  consistent,  the  word  "practice" 
must  be  construed  in  the  larger  sense  given  to  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  explained  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes.  It 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in  the  preamble  of  the  statute  1852,  (which 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  title,)  and  m  the  preamble  of  this  act,  22d  and 
23d  Victoria,  chapter  21.  It  is  for  rendering  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading 
in  the  superior  courts  more  simple  and  speedy ;  and  |one  purpose,  inter  aZta,  is  to  make 
provision  in  relation  to  the  procedure  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court. 

Nor  can  I  see  any  ground  to  confine  the  enactments  to  one  department  of  the  revenue 
side  of  the  court,  as  contended  by  Mr.  Mellish.  The  words  apply  equally  to  all  plead- 
ings and  proceedings  in  revenue. 

The  abolition  of  the  writ  of  error  on  the  revenue  side  by  section  19,  (giving  the 
barons  a  discretion  as  to  bail,  which  would  not,  therefore,  necessarily  afi'ect  the  attor- 
ney general,)  and  by  the  act  of  1852,  section  148,  which  enacts  that  a  writ  of  error 
shall  not  be  necessary  or  used  in  the  proceeding  to  error,  bnt  shall  be  a  step  in  the  cause, 
seems  to  me  to  put  the  court  from  which  the  record  was  before  removed  by  the  writ  of  the 
Queen,  entirely  on  a  different  footing.  The  suit  is  now  begun  and  ended  in  the  same 
court.  The  cause  is  not  removed.  The  execution  issues  From  that  court,  the  court  of 
error  giving  its  assistance  to  come  to  a  right  final  conclusion.  I  agree  with  the  judges 
who  think  that  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  suits,  the 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  error  as  well  as  acting  upon  it,  constitutes  the  prac- 
tice ofthe  court,  since  the  recent  alteration  and  a  different  mode  of  taking  that  opinion 
is  a  part  of  that  practice. 

Bnt  a  question  has  been  presented  to  our  attention,  at  the  close  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns' 
argument,  and  since  fully  discussed,  which  must  be  now  considered.  Was  it  com- 
petent for  the  judges  ofthe  exchequer  to  alter  the  law  as  to  then  pending  proceedings, 
and  to  enact  provisions  at  the  time  which  they  did,  viz,  on  the  4th  November,  18o3, 
so  as  to  affect  tlie  verdict  which  the  claimant  then  had,  which  was  subject  only  to 
the  then  existing  law,  and  make  it  subject  to  another  mode  of  inquiry. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  this  objection  at  first, '  and  was  for  a  time  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  new  rules,  though  operative 
as  to  all  future  suits,  w^ere  not  operative  in  this.  But  the  further  argument,  and  a 
fuU  consideration  of  this  question,  have  satisfied  me  that  this  objection  is  not  well 
founded. 

Two  questions  present  themselves :  1st.  What  would  have  been  the  effect,  if  the 
legislature  had  ma<le  a  new  act  of  Parliament,  containing  precisely  the  same  terms  as 
the  rules  of  the  4th  November  t  Would  it  have  affected  existing  suits  ?  2d.  If  it  would, 
ought  the  rules  to  be  construed  in  a  different  way,  and  not  allowed  to  have  that 
effect  t 
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I  aDBwer,  that  the  new  law  would  affect  the  existing  suit ;  and  the  delegated  antbor- 
Ity  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  ought  to  have  precisely  the  same  effect. 

First,  in  this  case  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  what  I  for  the  present  may  call  the  law  of 
the  4th  November,  1863,  took  away  no  right  The  verdict  had  been  given  for  the  clajm- 
ant.  The  power  of  tendering  a  bill  of  exceptions  was  gone.  The  new  law  took  away 
no  right  from  the  claimant.  It  save  both  the  claimant  and  the  Crown  precisely  the 
same  riffht,  that  of  questioning  tne  propriety  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
on  a  ruJ^  for  a  new  trial  for  misdirection.  If  the  judgment  was  given  for  the  claimant, 
the  Crown  has  the  right  to  question  that  by  appeal.  If  for  the  Crown,  he  has  exactly 
the  same  right.    The  new  law  is,  therefore,  perfectly  feiir  to  both  parties. 

But,  independently  of  that  consideration,  I  think  that  if  it  were  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  proceeding  only,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  claimants,  the  objection  would  not 
prevail. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke  in  the  2d  Insti- 
tute, 202,  that  enactments  in  a  statute  are  generally  to  be  construed  to  be  prospective, 
and  to  regulate  the  future  conduct  of  parties.  But  this  rule  of  construction  would  yield 
to  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  legislature  m*eant 
to  deprive  a  man  of  a  vested  right  of  action.  This  was  laid  down  in  Moon  vs.  Dondas. 
in  2  Exchequer,  22. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  material  difference  when  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  dealing  with  a  right  of  action  already  vested,  when  it  is  presumed  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  take  it  away  ;  and  when  it  is  dealing  with  mere  procedure  to 
recover  those  rights,  which  it  may  be  quite  reasonable  to  regulate  or  alter. 

This  has  been  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  case  of  Wright  vs,  He:de, 
30  Law  Times,  Exchequer,  40,  particiilarly  by  Sir  James  Wilde.  In  that  case  it  ^was 
held  that  the  common  law  procedure  act,  1860,  section  34,  which  enacts  that  if  a  plain- 
tiff in  action  for  a  wrong  in  the  superior  courts  recover  less  than  £5  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  costs,  unless  the  judge  certifies  that  the  action  was  brought  to  try  a  rights 
applies  to  actions  tried  after,  but  commenced  before,  the  suit.  Sir  James  Wilde  says, 
with  truth,  that  this  does  not  take  away  any  right. 

The  right  of  the  suitor  is  to  bring  tne  action,  and  to  have  it  conducted  in  the  way 
and  according  to  the  practice  of  the  court  in  which  he  brings  it ;  and  if  any  act  <^ 
Parliament,  or  any  rule  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  alters  tbs 
mode  of  procedure,  then  he  has  a  right  to  have  it  conducted  in  that  altered  mode. 
That,  therefore,  takes  away  nothing.  The  right  of  action  does  not  make  the  right  to 
keep  all  the  consequences  of  the  right  as  they  were  before.  It  gives  the  right  to  have 
the  action  conducted  according  to  the  rules  then  in  force  with  respect  to  procedure. 

I  am,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  rule  had  been  in  an  act 
of  Parliament  of  the  same  date,  the  act  would  have  affected  existing  suits,  and  would 
ntkquestionably  have  given  an  appeal  in  suit-s  in  which  verdicts  were  already  obtained. 

Secondly,  Are  these  rules  made,  not  directly  by  Parliament,  but  by  delegated  author- 
ity, to  be  differently  construed  t  I  think  not.  Parliament  has  delegated  the  power, 
without  restriction,  to  the  judges.  It  has  made  no  conditions  that  it  should  operate 
only  as  to  future  suits;  and  if  it  was  not  to  affect  pending  suits,  many  useful  altera- 
tions might  have  been  prevented.  The  period  of  making  the  allowed  rules  is  left 
>  entirely  to  the  judges  themselves  to  decide.  It  must  be  considered  as  unquestionable 
that  they  had  a  power  to  make  rules  for  existing  suits ;  and  if  they  make  great  changes, 

•  even  if  they  were  to  be  thought  unreasonable,  they  would  not  therefor©  be  void, 
because  the  discretion  of  the  judges  is  absolute,  and  their  rules  final.  But,  in  truth, 
they  operated  with  perfect  fairness  on  both  the  litigant  parties. 

I  forgot  to  say,  that  the  criticism  on  the  language  of  the  rules  made  in  the  course  of 
the  argument  may  be  well  founded.  They  are  not  accurately  prepared,  but  their  mean- 
ing is  clear.  Tliere  is  a  mistake  in  the  provision  as  to  the  ''court  of  error,''  which  is 
copied  from  the  words  of  the  act.  It  referred  to  another  court  of  error,  but  the 
meaning  is  perfectly  clear^  and  the  inaccuracy  cannot  possibly  lead  to.  a  mistake.  ^ 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber 

•  ought  to  be  reversed. 

Lord  Chelmsford.  My  lords,  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  regret  that  the  learned 
barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  did  not  hesitate  a  uttle  before  they  determined  to 
relieve  the  Crown  from  the  difficulty  in  which  it  was  placed  with  respect  to  a  bill  of 
exceptions  by  issuing  the  rule  in  question ;  because,*  from  the  haste  m  which  it  was 
necessarily  prepared,  in  order  to  render  it  available  for  its  intended  object,  scarcely 
any  time  could  have  been  afforded  them  to  consider  the  grave  doubts  which  have  subse- 
quently arisen,  and  which  upon  reflection  might  have  occurred  to  themselves,  as  to  their 
power  to  meet  the  emergency  in  the  mode  which  they  adopted.  They  might  also  upon 
consideration  have  felt,  that,  however  justifiable  the  occasion  might  seem,  it  was  not 
desirable  under  any  cu'cumstances  to  make  a  rule  which,  though  in  terms  calculated 
for  general  application,  was  purposely  designed  to  answer  the  exigency  of  a  particular 
'  case. 

To  this  rule,  so  introduced,  an  objection  has  been  taken  at  your  lordships'  bar  on 
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acconnt  of  its  supposed  retrospective  operation.  This  objection  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  raised  in  the  court  of  error,  tnongh  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  argument  there.  Whatever  conclusion  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing the  rule  at  the  time  and  u|>on  the  occasion  when  it  was  issued,  or  as  to  its  operation 
and  effect,  I  am  so  strongly  of  opinion  it  was  ultra  vires  of  the  framers  of  it,  that  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  observations  upon  its  alleged  invalidity  on  any  other 
ground. 

The  sbort  question  is,  whether  the  legislature,  by  the  26th  section  of  the  Queen's 
remembrancers  act  (22  and  23  Vict.  c.  21^  has  given  to  a  majority  of  the  barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  the  power  to  determine  whether  it  is  expedient  that  there  should 
be  a  right  of  appeal  in  a  case  in  which  none  existed  before. 

There  is  to  mj'  mind  a  sort  of  prima  facie  presumntion  against  this  having  been  intend- 
ed, arising  from  the  consideration  that  if  the  legislature  meant  to  delegate  their  power 
in  this  respect,  a  very  few  plain  and  simple  words  would  have  been  sufficient  to  express 
their  intention ;  but,  so  far  fix)m  clearly  conveying  their  meaning,  it  is  so  concealed 
under  the  language  the^  have  employed,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  counsel  has 
been  tasked  to  discover  it ;  and  after  arguments  of  great  length,  both  in  this  house  and 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  it  is  still  left  in  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  difference  of  opinion  which  it  has  produced. 

Clear  and  distinct  language  might  have  been  expect-ed  upon  an  occasion  when  the 
legislature,  having  ample  means  of  forming  a  competent  judgment  of  the  expediency 
of  allowing  an  appeal  in  a  particular  case,  were  about  to  remit  to  the  judges  of  a  court 
the  discretion  of  determining  whether  such  an  appeal  from  their  own  decisions  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  granted.  I  quite  agree  with  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Wens- 
leydjle)  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  power  should  have  been  "  distinctly  and  un- 
equivocally given,"  but  neither  ought  it  to  have  been  left  to  a  doubtful  and  conjectural 
inference  from  equivocal  words. 

The  whole  argument  is  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  latter  part  of  the  26th 
section  of  the  Queen's  remembrancer's  act — "  And  also  from  time  to  time/'  &c.  The 
section  hiis  been  read  so  often  that  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  it.  The  words  to 
be  principally  dwelt  upon  are  "nrocess,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading."  Now  these 
words  "process"  and  ** pleading^  are  by  common  consent  dismissed,  as  whoUy  inappro- 
priate to  describe  any  proceeding  which  is  to  be  carried  on  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
court;  and  the  whole  stress  of  the  argument  is  laid  upon  the  word  *'  practice."  But  as 
this  word  "practice"  (more  especially  looking  to  the  company  in  which  it  is  found) 
would  in  its  ordinary  meaning  be  conhned,  like  the  other  two  words,  to  the  court  itself, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  pray  in  aid  of  the  more  extensive  meaning  contended  for,  the 
words  of  the^  common  law  procedure  act,  1852,  section  148,  repeated  in  the  Queen's 
remembrancer's  act,  section  19,  that "  the  proceeding  to  error  shall  be  a  step  in  the 
cause." 

The  argument  then  proceeds  thus :  Writs  of  error  being  abolished,  and  appeals  sub- 
stituted, in  every  case  in  which  error  can  be  brought,  the  proceedings  to  the  court  of 
appeal  are  iiroceodings  in  the  court  below,  and  become  part  of  the  practice  of  the  court. 
Therefore  a  statute  empowering  the  judges  of  one  court,  from  which  no  appeal  lies,  to 
assimilate  its  practice  to  another,  from  which  a  right  of  appeal  exists,  necessarily  and 
expressly  confers  the  power  to  create  such  an  appeal,  or  the  practice  of  the  two  courts 
would  not  be  uniform. 

But  this  argument  appears  to  be  without  foundation  from  the  language  of  the  legis- 
lature on  which  it  is  rested.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  words  used  are  not  "  the 
proceeding  in  error  shall  be  a  step  in  the  cause,"  but  "  the  proceeding  to  error."  It 
would  certainly  be  an  extraordinary  provision  to  enact  that  the  proceedings  in  one 
court  shall  be  part  of  the  practice  of  another,  but  not  at  all  to  say  that  every  step  up  to 
the  very  door  of  the  court  of  error  shall  be  a  proceeding  in  the  court  from  which  the 
ei'ror  proceeds. 

The  word  "  practice,"  however,  is  said  to  be  a  word  of  wide  extent,  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  says,  it  applies  to  "all  the  proceedings  by  which  a  cause  is  brought  to  judgment 
and  execution ;"  aud  Chief  Justice  Erie  says,  "Throughout  the  common  law  procedure  act 
and  the  Queen's  remembrancer's  act,  procedure  is  used  as  equivalent  to  process,  practice, 
and  mode  of  pleading."  But  the  word  "procedure"  is  nowhere  used  in  any  of  the 
enactments  of  the  common-law  procedure  act  or  of  the  Queen's  remembrancer's  act. 
It  is  merely  part  of  the  name  by  which  the  first-mentioned  act  is  to  be  cited,  and  a 
portion  of  the  title  of  the  latter  act.  The  learne<l  Chief  Justice's  meaning  must  there- 
fore be,  that  the  word  "  procedure  "  is  used  by  the  legislature  as  the  description  of  an 
act  which  comprehends  provisions  as  to  process,  practice,  and  pleading — a  remark 
w'hich,  with  great  deference,  appears  to  me  to  have  no  force  at  all  in  the  argument. 
Mr.  Justice  W  illes  olao  is  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  that  the  word  "  practice  "  is  a 
word  applying  "to  all  the  proceedings  by  which  a  cause  is  brought  to  judgment  and 
execution."  In  its  ordinary  meaning  it  is  undoubtedly  distinguished  firom  the 
"  pleadings ;"  no  unimportant  part  of  the  proceedings  by  which  a  cause  is  brought  to 
judgment.    The  learned  judge  also,  placing  no  reliance  upon  the  word  "process,"  and 
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of  course  not  on  the  word  ''pleading/'  sayB,  " but,  coming  to  ' practice,'  practice  b  » 
term  of  art."  Here,  a^ain,  I  must  oeg  leave  to  differ  with  him.  "  Practice,''  eren 
standing  by  itself,  applies  to  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  which  are  suffictc^T 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  to  be  the  subject  of  books  of  practice.  As  to  Ms  obeerrft- 
tion,  that  one  of  the  heads  of  such  a  work  will  be  the  head  of  "  En'or/'  that  is  likelj 
to  be  the  case,  because  courts  of  error  have  their  practice  as  well  as  conrta  of  ongiBal 
Jurisdiction.  A  book  of  practice,  therefore,  without  such  a  heading,  might  be  regarded 
as  imperfect  or  incomplete,  but  it  could  hardly  be  called  "maimed"'  (in  the  Tiew  of  the 
learned  judge,)  l>ecauso  nothing  woald  be  cut  off  from  the  history  of  the  practiee  of 
the  other  courts,  of  which  alone  upon  the  supposition  it  would  proiess  to  treat. 

It  may  be  that  the  word  '^practice,"  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  as  compre- 
hensive in  its  expression  as  tne  argument  requires ;  but  it  hardly  seems  a  correct  mode 
of  ascertaining  its  meaning,  in  the  place  where  it  is  found,  to  separate  it  from  aU  the 
other  words  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  having  thus  detached  it  &om  its  qnaliiying 
context  to  construe  it  by  itself.  Even  if  the  term  "  practice  *'  mi^ht  in  a  popular  sentt 
be  taken  to  comprehend  all  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  from  the  beginning  to  tne  end,  jrefi 
when  the  le^slature  uses  it  with  the  words  "  process  and  pleading,"  it  must  have  a 
limited  meaning  assigned  to  it.  And  as  the  practice  of  a  court  is  as  much  distinraisbed 
from  its  process  and  pleading  as  these  portions  of  the  proceedings  are  from  each  other, 
the  word  "  practice  "  m  such  a  connection  cannot  be  snpposed  to  have  been  int-ended  (in 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Erie)  '^  to  include  the  whole  of  the  suit  from  the  issuing  of  tile 
first  to  the  execution  of  the  last  process."  But  attributing  the  most  comprehenidTe 
meaning  to  the  word  "practice,"  it  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to 
which  tiiie  statute  refers;  it  is  a  proceeding  in  that  court  which  is  to  bring  the  parties 
to  the  door  of  the  court  of  error.  The  practice  pointed  at  does  ^ot  advance  a  sn^e 
step  over  the  threshold  of  the  coart  of  appeal.  It  is  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which 
a  nght  of  appeal  previously  existed,  but  has  no  force  whatever  to  create  a  new  right 
To  give  it  that  effect  would  be  to  confound  the  distinction  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Crompton)  between  the  "machinery  of  the  appeal  and  the  right  of  apjieal." 

The  view  whi oh  I  have  taken  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  word  "  practice  "  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  section  of  the  Queen's  remembrancer's  act  appears  to  me  to  receive  strong  con- 
firmation from  other  parts  of  the  act.  Li  seveml  other  sections  appeals  from  the 
revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  are  specially  provided  for ;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  why,  if  the  legislature  iutended  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  in  cases  of 
motions  for  a  new  trial,  a  provision  to  this  effect  was  not  expressly  made.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  intention  when  certain  things  are 
specifically  enumerated,  that  others  not  mentioned  are  not  proposed  to  be  included. 

Plausible  reasons  have  been  suggested  why  it  wi^  necessary  that  the  act  should  con- 
tain provisions  for  appeals  on  special  cases,  bills  of  exception,  and  cases  of  succession 
and  of  legacy  duty.  Yet  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  why  the  legisla- 
ture should  have  taken  all  these  under  its  own  direction,  and,  as  if  proclaiming  its 
incompetency  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  expediency,  should  have  left  the  only  remain- 
ing case  to  be  provided  for  by  the  delegated  discretion  of  a  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

But,  even  limiting  the  view  to  the  section  in  question,  the  whole  frame  of  it  appears 
to  me  to  militate  against  the  consti'uctlon  which  would  extend  the  power  of  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  to  a  proceeding  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  court.  Besides  the 
company  in  which  the  word  "  practice  "  is  found,  both  clauses  of  the  section  provide 
for  the  exercise  from  "time  to  time"  of  the  powers  which  it  confers. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  perhaps  con'ectly,  that  if  the  barons  possessed  the  power  of 
giving  an  appeal,  and  executed  it,  it  could  not  be  recalled.  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  act  could  not  apply  to  such  an  irrevocable  power,  but  was  intended  to 
be  confined  to  the  adoption  of  such  provisions  of  the  common  law  procedure  acts  wiUi 
respect  to  process,  practice,  and  pleading  as  might  properly  be  subject  to  alteration 
"from  time  to  time,"  according  to  the  result  of  exi)enence. 

It  was  argued,  that  unless  the  power  to  extend,  apply,  or  adapt  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law  procedure  acts  applies  (among  others)  to  the  clauses  giving  the 
rights  of  appeal  on  motions  for  new  trial,  the  powers  given  by  the  two  clauses  would 
be  coextensive,  and  the  latter  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  former.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  two  portions  of  this  section  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  that  each  may  have  its  duo  effect.  Alterations  in  tlie  proceedings  on  the 
revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  having  been  introduced  by  the  act,  some  rules 
would  be  absolutely  required  to  meet  this  new  state  of  thin^.  Accordingly,  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  section  directs  the  barons  to  make  rales  as  might  seem  to  them  necefut- 
ry  and  proper ;  but  beyond  these  rules,  which  were  indispensable,  the  legislature,  con- 
sidering that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  procedare  acts,  and  the  rules  of 
pleading  already  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  pleading  and  practice  on  the  plea  side 
of  the  court,  might  possibly  be  usefully  applied  to  the  revenue  side ;  but  not  having 
the  practical  experience  necessaiy  to  enable  them  to  make  a  selection  for  themselves, 
therefore  by  the  latter  part  of  this  section  they  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
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"fco  determine  which  of  these  provisions  and  rales  (if  any)  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  in 
order  to  produce  unifornuty  in  the  proceedings  on  both  sides  of  the  court. 

My  noble  and  learned  friend,  Lord  Wenslydale,  says :  "  The  words  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  section,  authorizing  the  chief  baron  and  barons  from  time  to  time  by  any  rule 
or  order  to  extend,  apply,  or  adopt  arty  of  the  provisions  of  the  conunon  law*procedure 
acts,  are  quite  independent  of  the  clanse  authorizing  the  ax)plication  of  the  rules  of 
pleading  and  practice."  But,  with  great  respect,  I  would  observe  that  in  this  portion 
of  the  section  the  sense  is  carried  on  from  the  words  "  and  also  "  continuously  to  the 
end ;  that  the  whole  of  it  must,  therefore,  be  taken  together  in  construction,  and  then 
it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  comihon  law  procedure  acts 
absolutely  that  the  power  applies^  but  only  to  such  as  may  seem  expedient  for  making 
the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court  as  nearly 
as  mav  be  uniform  with  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  on  the  plea  side 
of  sucn  court. 

We  are  thus  brought  back  again  to  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  controversy 
turns,  viz,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  practice"  as  it  stands  in  the  act.  I  have  already 
endeavored  to  show  that  it  cannot  x)ossibly  apply  to  any  proceeding  beyond  the  court 
itself,  and  that  therefore  those  sections  of  the  common  law  procedure  acts  which  relate 
to  appeals  are  not  within  the  range  of  the  discretionary  authority  intended  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  legislature. 

My  lords,  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  with  great  reluctance.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Crown  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  appealing 
from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  upon  a  question  of  national  importance. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  find  some  reason  for  supporting  the  validity  of  the  rule 
issued  by  the  barons,  but  I  can  discover  none. 

I  must,  therefore,  act  upon  the  clear  conviction  of  my  own  judgment,  and  pronounce 
my  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  the  respondents. 

Lord  Kixosdown.  My  lords,  the  argument  on  the  first  question  in  this  case  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  make  the  orders  in  question  has  been  so 
entirely  exhausted  that  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  go  into  it  at  any  length.  The 
reasons  assigned  by  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  appear  to 
me  to  preponderate,  and  the  grounds  on  which  my  judgment  rests  are  laid  down 
more  clearly  than  I  could  state  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Previously  to  the  Queen's  remembrancers  act  there  were,  Jis  I  understand,  no  means 
of  reviewing  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  the  revenue  side  except  by  writ 
of  error. 

Under  the  two  acts  of  common  law  procedure  of  1852  and  1854  there  were  on  the  plea 
side  a  more  simple  proceeding  in  error  than  by  writ  of  error,  and  also  the  several  other 
remedies  introduced  by  the  act  of  1854.  There  was,  further,  the  proceeding  by  bill  of 
exceptions  independently  of  those  acts. 

If  all  the  proceedings  in  error  and  appeal  applicable  to  the  plea  side  of  the  court 
were  considered  applicable  to  the  revenue  side,  there  seems  no  reason  why  by  the  act 
of  1854  they  should  not  have  been  extended  to  both  sides.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  act  of  1859.  Why,  if  they  were  thought  by  the  legislature  to  be  all 
applicable,  were  they  not  all  applied  ? 

But  instead  of  taking  that  coui*se  the  legislature  makes  a  careful  selection  of  some 
clauses,  ancl  omits  others.  With  reference  to  the  particular  matter  now  in  question, 
it  omits  the  appeal  from  the  decision  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  gives,  as  I  think 
in  substitution  for  it,  the  proceeding  by  bill  of  exceptions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  same  relief  may  be  had  by  both  those  modes  of  proceeding, 
but  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the'latter  which  are  not  found  in  the  former.^ 

If  this  be  so,  the  Crown  may  have  been  willing  to  give  the  right  of  review,  subject 
to  the  restrictions  which  those  difficulties  might  impose,  but  no  further ;  but  that, 
contemplating  the  application  of  both  remedies,  the  legislature  should  itself  give  the 
one  and  the  least  convenient,  and  leave  it  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  its  discretion 
to  pive  or  withhold  the  other,  is  to  me  quite  inconceivable.  It  may  have  used  words 
so  mrge  as  to  compel  us  to  say  that  this  power  is  given ;  but,  if  the  clause  be  capable 
of  two  constructions,  I  think  that  should  be  adopted  which  is  most  consistent  with 
the  probable  intention  to  be  collected  from  the  other  clauses. 

When  the  words  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  are  examined,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
neither  require  nor  warrant  the  larger  construction. 

The  clause  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  and  directing  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer to  make  rules  and  orders  for  regulating  its  process,  practice,  and  mode  of 
pleading,  with  a  view  to  the  alt-erations  introduced  by  the  act,  and  to  making  such 
process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  as  nearly  as  may  be  uniform  on  the  two  sides 
of  t)ie  court. 

For  tliis  purpose,  and  a«  I  understand  it  for  this  purpose  only,  it  may  extend,  apply, 
and  tulapt  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  acts  of  1852  and  1854. 

Read  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  as  applied  to  proceedings  in  the  court  itself,  the 
words  are  reasonable,  consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  act,  and  in  accordance 
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witli  what  is  found  in  the  two  acts  referred  to.  They  are  consislent  also  ^wiih  tbe  pn- 
vUion  that  the  roles  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and  with  the  £M;t  that  the 
words  which  apply  to  the  proyisions  of  the  two  acts  are  applied  also,  in  the  expii 
immediately  following,  to  the  mles  of  pleading  and  practice  on  the  ple»  side  ef 
court.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  there  is  any  redundancy  in  the  language 
clause  thus  construed ;  but  if  there  be,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  Co  ootwd*^ 
the  objections  to  the  other  construction. 

What  the  Court  of  Exchequer  has  attempted  by  its  orders  to  do  is  to  fi^ive  to  m 
superior  courts,  the  E^^cheqner  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Lords,  jiirisdicti<m  to  hes. 
and  to  impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  hearing  an  appeal  against  its  deci^ons.  wid 
which,  except  for  those  orders,  those  courts  would  have  neither  the  duty  nor  the  npz 
to  interfere. 

Can  it  possibly  be  said  that  this  is  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  CoortB  of  Exi^ 
quer  ?  All  the  proceetling  which  leads  to  the  other  courts,  iribai  ikcte  otkar  ctmrU  mt  <fa. 
in  the  proceeding  to  error,  is  a  step  in  the  cause,  and  part  of  the  practice  of  thse  e&sn: 
but  whether  the  doors  of  the  other  courts  are  to  be  open  or  not,  surely  is  not  a  poini  ^ 
practice  in  the  inferior  court. 

It  is  said  that  the  legislature  has  already  given  the  ap]>eal  by  means  of  a  blQ  a 
exce;>tions,  and  what  is  now  proposed  to  be  done  is  only  to  do  the  same  tiling  in  a  lam 
convenient  form. 

But  the  answer  to  this  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  the  legislature  has  given  no  geacni 
power  to  the  superior  courts  to  review  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  ha 
prescribed  certain  special  modes  of  proceeding  by  which  this  may  be  done,  and  haslj 
necessary  implication  excluded  others. 

The  law,  before  the  orders,  said  ''the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  a  metki 
for  a  new  trial  shall  be  finaL*'  The  orders  say  it  shall  not  be  final.  It  is  not  a  dcv 
mode  of  efiSecting  an  object  which  could  already  be  attained  in  a  different  mode.  Tb» 
was  no  mode  whatever  then  subsisting  by  which  the  decision  now  complained  of  conU 
have  been  disturbed.  There  was  a  mode  by  which  the  necessity  of  moving  for  a  xw 
trial  might  have  been  prevented,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing ;  and  it  is  aac 
because  that  mode  has  udled  (no  matter  from  what  cause)  that  the  Court  of  Excheqas 
can  create  a  new  jurisdiction  which  the  legislature  has  not  created,  and  in  my  c^iuioa 
has  not  authorized  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  create. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  on  the  first  iK>int,  I  think  it  onneceasary  to  nj 
anything  on  the  second. 

Judgment.  • 

Die  MKRCUBn,  Aprilis  6»,  1864. 

Whereas  Friday,  the  11th  day  of  March  last,  was  appointed  for  hearing  ooonsel  npos 
an  appeal  wherein  her  Majesty*s  attorney  general  is  appellant,  and  Uensuuin  J^mts 
Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jacob  WilBnk,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  and  WiliiaB 
Thompson  Mann,  claiming  the  Alexandra,  are  respondents;  complaining  (opon  a  case 
settled  and  signed  by  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  pnrsnaot  to  tlie 
provisions  of  ''  the  common  law  procedure  act,"  17  and  Id  Victoria,  c£p.  125)  of  a  mk 
dated  the  8th  of  February,  1664,  made  in  her  Ms^esty^s  Court  of  Exchequer  Chambs 
in  the  matter  of  an  information  filed  by  her  Majesty's  attorney  general  on  behalf  of  her 
Majesty  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  the  ship  Alexandra  lor  the  forfeiture  of  tiif 
said  slup,  to  which  information  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  PrestcMi,  Jacob 
Willinh,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  and  William  Thompson  Mann  appeared,  and  thereopoD 
claimed  the  said  ship ;  and  praying  their  lordships  to  reverse  the  said  decieioo  of  thp 
said  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  to  give  such  judgment  and  direction  in  tbe 
premises  as  to  this  house,  in  their  lordships'  great  wisdom,  should  seem  meet :  coon^ 
were  accordmgly  called  in,  and  were  heard  as  well  on  f^day  the  11th,  as  Monday,  tbe 
14th,  and  Tuesday,  the  15th  days  of  March  last,  when  the  further  eonsiderarion  of  the 
said  appeal  was  adjourned ;  and  whereas  this  day  was  appointed  for  the  lurthn^  con- 
sideration of  the  said  appeal,  and  due  consideration  being  had  thereof,  and  of  what 
was  offered  on  either  side  thereon: 

It  is  ordered  and  adjudged,  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  ParUament  assem- 
bled, that  the  said  rule  or  decision  of  the  said  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  dated  tbe 
dth  of  February,  1^*64,  appealed  against,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  affirmed;  and  that 
the  said  appeal  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dismi£«sed  this  house.  And  it  is  furthtr 
ordered,  that  the  appellant  do  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  respondents  tbe  costs 
incurred  in  resjiect  of  the  said  appeal,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  certified  by  the  d^ 
of  the  Parliaments. 

Copg  urit  of  delivenf  of  tkeahy^  Alexandra  to  ike  ciUtimanU,  igtued  from  ike  Qweem^a  Bemem- 

hramoert  Office  of  tke  Court  of  Exckequer. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith.    To  Edward  Morgan,  an  officer  of  oar  customs  at  our 
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poTt  o£  Liverpool,  and  to  all  other  officers  of  oar  customs  at  that  port,  and  to  all  persons 
na^ng  "the  custody,  possession,  or  control  of  the  vessel  Alexandra,  with  her  tackle, 
apparel,  fdmiture,  and  materials,  for  ns  or  in  onr  behalf,  and  to  sJI  others  whom  it 
xuay  concern : 

Wliereas  you,  the  said  Edward  Morgan,  have  seized  to  our  use  as  forfeited  the  said 
"vessel  Alexandra,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  materials,  which  by  anlndeii- 
"ture  of  appraisement  dated  the  13th  day  of  April,  1863,  returned  into  our  Court  of 
]Bx chequer  at  Westminster,  is  appraised  at  the  sum  of  £9,500,  the  property  whereof 
lia  til  been  claimed  by  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  Jaeob  Willink, 
X>avid  Wilson  Thomas,  and  William  Thompson  Mann,  who  have  entered  such  their 
olalm  thereto  in  our  said  court,  and  pleaded  in  discharge  of  the  said  seizure,  and  on  a 
verdict  of  the  country  the  said  vessel  Alexandra,  with  her  fhrniture,  tackle,  apparel, 
&nd  materials,  was  found  not  to  have  been  forfeited ;  and  by  Judgment  sigped  in  our 
Bald  court  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864,  it  was  considered  that 
the  said  vessel  Alexandra,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  materials,  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  said  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Preston,  James  Willink,  David 
"Wilson  Thomas,  and  William  Thompson  Mann,  or  to  their  assigns :  We  therefore  com- 
mand you  and  each  and  every  of  you  that  on  receipt  of  this  onr  writ  or  notice  thereof, 
you  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  the  said  vessel  Alexandra,  with  her  furniture, 
tackle,  apparel,  and  materials,  to  the  said  Hermann  James  Sillem,  Henry  Berthon  Pres- 
ton^ Jacob  Willink,  David  Wilson  Thomas,  and  William  Thompson  Mann,  or  to  their 
assigns,  or  to  the  bearer  of  this  our  writ,  for  we  will  that  you  be  thereof  discharged 
.  toward  ns  by  virtue  of  these  presents.    Witness  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Knt.,  at  West- 
minster, the  20th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  liord  1864. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  writ  the  vessel  was  delivered  to  the  claimants  on 
Monday,  the  25th  day  of  April,  1864. 
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DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  FBBRUAEY  % 
1864,   ON  THE   SUBJECT  OF  THE   SEIZURE    OF 
THE  STEAIVI  EAMS  BUILDING  FOR  THE 
SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY.* 

[From  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debnt^s,  toI.  173,  pages  955-lOSl.] 

House  of  Cobimons,  Fd^ruarff  23, 1864. 

VESSELS  EL  TOU880N  Al^  EL  M0NA6SL\— PAPERS  MOVED  FOR.  , 

Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  :  I  rise  to  move  an  address  for — 

"Copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  various  departments  of  her  'Ma^eetfi 
government,  or  officers  in  her  Mf^jesty's  service,  and  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers,  relating 
to  the  two  iron-clad  vessels,  the  El  Tousson  and  El  Monassia,  hnildiug  by  that  fins, 
and  seized  by  order  of  her  M^esty's  government ;  and  of  any  papers  or  corxesiwndezw^ 
that  have  passed  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  government  of  the  Unit«i 
States,  or  their  representative,  Mr.  Adams,  relating  to  the  said  vessels.'' 

Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  txisk  I  have  undertaken  in  calling  lb* 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  which  are  the  subject  of  the  notice  I  nave 
put  upon  the  paper.    A  very  few  days  ago,  in  addressing  this  House  in  reference  to 
some  events  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  cruisers  of  tlie 
American  government  toward  our  merchant  ships,  I  expressed  a  desire  that  nothing 
should  fe.ll  from  me  calculated  in  the  slighest  degree  to  aggravate  the  feeling  of  irrit*- 
tion  which  I  felt  unhappily  existed  between  the  two  countries.    Sir,  in  the  same  spirit 
I  shall  to-night  call  tne  attention  of  the  House  to  that  portion  of  those  transactions 
which  implicate  and  concern  the  conduct  of  her  Migesty's  government.    I  shall  scn- 
pnlonsly  avoid,  except  by  an  incidental  allusion  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  subject 
in  hand,  referring  to  the  correspondence,  which  we  all  know  was  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  the  iTnitod  States  in  this  country,  but  which  he,  in  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion and  good  sense,  which,  from  his  first  arrival  amongst  us,  has  not  ceased  to  charac- 
terize him,  thought  it  best  not  to  present.    I  will  only,  in  passing,  make  this  remark 
upon  that  correspondence,  that  looking  at  the  arrogant  and  almost  insolent  tone  in 
which  it  was  coudhed,.if  the  writer  had  desired  to  find  out  some  means  of  making  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  he  wished  to  enforce  impossible,  he  would  have  exactly  taken 
the  course  he  did,  and  addressed  a  letter  of  that  kind  to  his  minister  at  a  foreign  court— 
a  letter  which,  in  my  opinion,  did  little  credit  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  was  highly  insulting  to  the  dignity  of  this  country.    Sir,  I  am  equally  aware 
that  the  honorable  and  learned  gentlemen  whom  I  see  opposite  will  meet  the  motion 
which  I  am  about  to  make  Sy  the  objection,  that  it  has  reference  to  matters  whidi  are 
still  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.    Well,  sir,  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is 
great  force  in  that  objection,  but  not  in  a  case  like  the  present ;  and  I  will  tell  the 
House  why.    I  think  that  to  discuss  circumstances  which  are  the  subject  of  judicial 
investigation  is  a  highly  inconvenient  and  very  often  iiguiions  proceeding;  and  if  we 
were  now  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  these  vessels  were  rightly  or  wrongly  seized 
under  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  then  I  think  there  would  be  considerable  force  in  the 
objection  which  my  learned  friend  will  urge  against  me.    But,  inasmuch  as  that  is  not 
my  object,  my  desire  being  to  obtain  from  the  government  papers  which  may  show 
whether  oefore  that  seizure  took  place  the  conduct  of  her  M^festy's  goverment  was 
consistent  with  law  or  not,  then  I  say  the  objection  of  my  honorable  and  learned  friend 
must  necessarily  fail,  and  I  think  the  House  will  not  refrise  me  the  papers  for  which 
I  ask. 

Now,  sir,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  House,  shortiy 
to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  events  connected  witn  these  steam  rams.  It  appears  from 
the'papers  which  I  have  here,  and  which  are  the  papers  laid  by  the  American  government 

*  Transmitt^  with  dispatch  No.  604,  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  February  S5, 1864,  voL  II,  p.39S. 
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before  both  Houses  of  Oonfp^ss,  that  Mr.  Adams,  haying  learned  that  certain  vessels  of 
a  formidable  kind  were  being  built  at  Birkenhead,  at  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers, 
addressed  Earl  fiussell  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  accompanied  his  letter  with  depositions 
inrhich  he  thought  seemed  to  prove  tliat  those  vessels  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Confederate  States.  And  he  not  only  gives,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  fullest  depositions 
within  his  reach  at  that  time,  but  he  urges  the  subject  upon  the  notice  of  Earl  Russell  in 
terms  the  most  forcible ;  for  Mr.  Adams  described  the  buudiug  of  these  two  rams  as  being 
regarded  by  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  as  tantamount  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  war  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  a  degree  which,  if  not  prevented,  could 
not  fail  to  endanger  the  p^ace  of  the  two  countries ;  and  he  gives  him,  as  far  as  he  can,  the 
fnllest  depositions,  by  which  Earl  Bussell  is  to  determine  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  government  to  interfere  or  not.  This  communication  of  Mr.  Adams,  dated  the  11th 
July,  is  followed  by  others  on  the  16th  and  25th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  14th  of 
August ;  and  upon  each  one  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Adams  presents  to  Earl  Russell  addi- 
tional depositions,  calculated  in  his  opinion  to  prove  to  Earl  Russell  that  it  is  the  duty  as 
"well  as  the  interest  of  the  government  to  stop  at  once  the  progress  of  these  steam  rams. 
Well,  sir,  these  depositions  are  at  once  forwarded  by  Earl  Russell  to  the  -proper  quar- 
ter— to  tne  law  officers  of  the  Crown — and  during  the  whole  period  from  the  11th  July 
down  to  the  1st  September,  the  circumstances  brought  under  the  notice  of  Earl  Russell 
by  Mr.  Adams  received  the  careful  consideration  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  careful  attention  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  Now,  the  next  question 
is,  what  is  the  result  of  this  investigation  entered  into  by  the  government,  assisted  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  f  The  result  is  communicated  oy  Earl  Russell  to  Mr. 
'  Adams  in  a  dispatch  of  some  length,  bearing  date  the  1st  September.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  house  with  the  dispatch  in  mil,  but  there  are  portions  which  it  will  be  necessary  I 
should  bring  under  notice.  Earl  Russell,  after  saying  that  he  has  submitted  the  papers 
during  this  long  course  of  time  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  states : 

\^  In  the  first  place,  her  Majesty's  government  are  advised  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  dex>oBitions  is  in  a  great  measure  mere  hearsay  evidence,  and  generally  that 
it  is  not  such  as  would  show  the  intent  and  purpose  necessary  to  maxe  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  these  vessels  illegal  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act.'' 

The  dispatch,  refen'ing  to  the  statement  that  the  vessels  were  built  for  M.  Bravay, 
of  Paris,  said  that  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  M.  Bravay's  claim,  or  to  show 
that  the  ships  were  built  for  an  illegal  purpose.  The  noble  lord  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  responsible  agent  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  affirms  his  belief  that  these 
vessels  have  not  been  built  for  the  confederates,  and  he  concludes  finally  by  saying 
this: 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  the  entire  insufficiency  of  the 
depositions  to  prove  any  infraction  of  the  law,  her  Migesty's  government  are  advised 
that  they  cannot  in  any  way  interfere  with  these  vessels."  (Correspondence,  No.  4, 
1864,  p.  12.) 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  up  to  that  time  Earl  Russell  had  had  the  fullest  infor- 
mation given  to  him  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  government  and  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  was  that  they  could  not,  with  any  respect  for  law,  interfere  with 
the  rams  building  at  Birkenhead.  The  house  then  will,  I  think,  scarcely  be  prepared 
to  hear  that  on  the  4th  of  September,  only  three  days  afterward,  the  under  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  at  the  direction  of  Earl  Russell,  wrote  to  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  to  request  that  these  rams  should  be  detained.  What  had  happened  in 
the  meantime?  Had  any  new  information  reached  Earl  Russell f  Upon  that,  sir, 
again  referring  to  this  book,  which  gives  very  full  information  to  Congress  as  to  all 
that  passed — information  which  I  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  as  fully  in  the 
possession  of  the  House  of  Commons— I  find  that  the  only  thing  that  had  happened  in 
the  meantime  was  that  Mr.  Adams  had  again  addressed  Eail  Russell.  Of  that  commu- 
nication, on  his  part,  Mr.  Adams  gave  tms  description.  In'  a  dispatch  addressed  to 
Mr.  Seward,  and  dated  the  3d  of  September,  1863,  Mr.  Adams  wrote : 

"  As  the  case  seemed  doubtful,  I  concluded  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  put  in 
one  more  remonstrance.  Accordingly,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  some  depositions  of 
no  great  additional  weight,  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Dudley  and  others.'^ 

Upon  the  face  of  the  matter  it  appears,  then,  that  having  the  fullest  information,  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  decided  that  there  was  no  ground  to  interfere ;  but,  afterward, 
upon  Mr.  Adams  presenting  to  Earl  Russell  depositions  which  he  himself  says  were  of 
no  greater  additional  weight,  Earl  Russell  immediately  proposes  to  seize  and  detain 
these  steam  rams.  The  question  immediately  arises,  was  there  anything  besides  this 
additional  information  presented  to  Earl  Russell's  mind  which  caused  this  change  of 
view  f  I  will  point  out,  presently,  what  was  t^e  opinion  of  the  American  government, 
and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  himself,  upon  the  subject.  But  the  first  question  I  wish 
to  ask  is,  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  not  having  any  evidence  whatever,  according  to 
their  own  account,  to  seize  these  rams,  her  Mtgesty's  government  should  have  proceeded 
to  detain  themf  I  wish  them  to  point  out  to  me  under  what  act  of  Parliament  or  by 
what  authority  it  was  done;  and  how  it  was  ^at,  having  waited  during  the  whole 
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month  of  September  without  seizing  the  rams  or  putting  the  facts  in  any  shape  kK 
legal  investigation,  they  proceeded  to  detain  them,  particiuarly  in  the  form  and  vil& 
the  langoago  in  which  it  was  done.  What  is  the  first  announcement  made  to  Meiai. 
Laird  as  to  the  stopping  of  the  rams  1  It  is  in  a  letter  signed  by  6.  A.  Hamilton,  dated 
September  9, 1863,  and  it  announced  to  them  that  the  vessels  would  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  Mersey  till  satisfactory  evidence  could  be  given  of  their  destinatiffiu  s. 
at  least)  until  the  inquiries  which  were  being  prosecuted  to  obtain  snoli  evidence  sboold 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  [The  attoniey  general:  Hear,  hear.^  The  hcnier- 
able  and  learned  gentleman  wiU  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  answer  which  inE 
convey  something  more  definite  to  the  house  than  that  cheer.  Is  it  a  principle  of  the 
English  law,  in  the  enforcement  of  a  highly  penal  statute,  not  to  proceed  according  U 
the  requirements  of  the  statute,  not  to  put  those  implicated  upon  tneir  trial,  not  to  ^ 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  under  a  course  of  legal  investigation,  lint  to  ny; 
"  We,  by  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  act  of  the  executive,  will  take  earetboi 
jrour  vessels  shall  not  leave  the  Mersey  tUl  you  have  proved  to  us  that  you  are  engaged 
m  an  innocent  transaction,  or  until  some  roving  commtssioners  that  we  have  about  ^ 
world  may  have  returned  and  reported  that  they  have  no  evidence  to  give  ns  on  tk 
subject? "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  reference  to  this  matter  10,  that  the 
government  have  announced  that  tliev  have  no  sound  ground  t-o  go  upon.  TVliat  is  ths 
whole  course  of  their  proceedings  with  Mr.  Laird  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  tisf 
when  the  vessels  were  eventually  seized  f  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  thi 
noble  earl  in  another  place,  that,  on  the  3d  of  September,  he  directed  those  vesseb  te 
be  seized,  I  believe  there  must  be  some  error  as  to  the  date,  for  I  cannot  conceived 
possible,  if  the  noble  earl  directed  the  under-secretary  of  state  to  write  to  the  kxdf 
commissioners  to  stop  the  rams  on  that  day,  that  he  would  have  the  vessels  stopped  cs 
that  day,  he  would  have  done  so  without  giving  the  slightest  notice  to  Messrs.  Laiic 
that  this  interference  was  impending,  and  ne  would  have  allowed  a  friendly  note  tote 
written  to  Messrs.  Laird,  asking  them  to  furnish  her  Miyesty's  government  with  in&r- 
mation,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible^  on  whose  account  these  vessels  were  being  bnitt; 
for  a  letter  was  written  to  Messrs.  Laird  in  these  terms:  **  Lord  Bussell  is  led  to  nndff- 
stand  that  while  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  volunteer  information,  you  woold  fornix 
it  upon  official  application.''  [S£r.  Layard:  Hear,  hear.]  It  is  all  very  well  ibr  tha 
honorable  gentleman  to  cheer,  but  the  question  is,  was  not  that  letter  written  at  the 
very  moment  the  government  was  directing  a  prosecution  t  and  yet  they  did  not  tell  the 
Messrs.  Laird  that  the  information  which  they  were  ready  to  give  might  be  used  agai^pfc 
them  in  an  information  which  was  being  then  prepared.  But  that  is  not  alL  Her 
Mfgesty's  government  having  been  informed  by  Messrs.  Laird  that  the  person  for  whom 
they  were  huilding  these  rams  was  M.  Bravay,  of  Paris,  and  that  they  were  intended 
for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  they  could  only  have  madci  an  application  to  M.  Bravay  to 
purchase  them  themselves,  on  a  conviction  in  their  minds  that  his  title  to  them  could 
be  proved.  They  said  that  they  were  going  to  detain  the  rams  and  to  institute  a  prosecn- 
tion,  because  they  were  convinced  that  the  vessels  were  intended  for  the  confBdento 

fovernment ;  but,  in  the  same  week,  they  applied  to  M.  Bravay  to  sell  them  to  the 
Inglish  ^vemment.    This,  however,  was  not  a  solitary  application.    Long  after  they 
had  determined  that  these  vessels  must  be  detained,  the  government,  through  the  chief 
constructor  of  the  navy,  at  Liverpool,  proposed  to  buy  them  of  Messrs.  Laird.    The 
reply  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Reed  was,  that  they  must  have  some  better  authority  for 
entering  into  the  negotiations,  and  thereupon  an  authority  from  the  admiralty  to  ne- 
gotiate the  purchase  was  produced  by  him.    Thus  the  very  government  which  tried  to 
purchase  the  rams,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  were  represented  to  be  the  real  owners 
were  the  owners,  during  the  whole  month  of  September  and  up  to  the  27th  of  October, 
never  turned  one  moment  from  the  position  they  had  taken,  that  they  would  detain 
the  rams  until  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  destination  was  given  them.    Thcoe  m  a 
remarkable  letter  of  Earl  Bussell's,  dated  the  11th  September,  1863,  which  conclusively 
proves  that  the  noble  earl  persisted  in  his  intention  to  detain  these  rams  long  after  he 
was  convinced  that  the  story  told  by  M.  Bravay,  that  they  were  ordered  by  him  for  the 
Paeha  of  Egypt,  was  tme.    Writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  noble  earl  said  it  was  important 
to  show  that  the  iion-clads  were  not  intended  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  he  went  on 
to  say  that — 

"  hi  respect  to  the  Egyptian  government,  it  was  only  on  the  5th  instant  that  her 
Majesty's  government  received  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Colguhoun,  her  Msjesty's  consnl 

feneral  in  Egypt,  which  is  conclusive  on  the  subject.  It  was  reported,  on  the  2Sth 
.ugust^  that  M.  Bravay,  a  French  subject,  had  steted  to  Ismail  Pasha  that  the  orden 
were  siven  when  said  Pasha  was  last  in  Paris,  and  M.  Bravay  seems  to  have  asked 
Ismail  Pasha  to  frilfiU  the  verbal  a^nreement  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  purchase  the 
vessels  on  which  M.  Bravay  has  paid  a  very  large  sum  on  account ;  but  Ismail  Pasha 
refused  to  purchase." 
Earl  Bussell  went  on  to  say: 
<<From  this  example,  and  that  of  the  vessels  built  for  the  Emperor  of  China,  the 
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ireesels  wluch  Captain  Sherard  Osborne  took  out,  the  president  will  gather  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  be  dispassionate  and  carefhl  in.  inqniries  upon  subjects  so  grave  as  this." 

That  dispatch  either  meant  that  Mr.  Oolquhoon's  dispatch  was  couclusiye  that  M. 
Bravay  was  the  owner  of  the  vessels,  or  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Colquhonn  proved 
satisfactorily  that  the  story  of  M.  Bravay  was  not  coirect.  But  how  could  it  prove  the 
latter,  when  the  only  contradiction  was,  that  Ismail  Pasha  had  refused  to  fulfill  the 
contract  which  his  predecessor  had  entered  into  f  I  appeal  to  the  house,  looking  to  the 
two  statements  side  by  side,  to  the  case  of  the  vessels  ordered  by  M.  Bravay,  and  of  the 
vessels  ordered  by  Captain  8herard  Osborne  for  the  Emperor  of  China,  which  vessels 
"wero  universally  said  to  be  intended  for  the  Confederate  States^  is  it  not  perfectly  clear, 
Irom  the  dispatch  of  Earl  Russell,  that,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  noble  lord  believed  that  the  story  of  M.  Bravay  was  true,  or,  at  an^  rate, 
that  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Laird  had  built  those  vessels  for  M.  Bravay  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  intended  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  f  How  came  it  that 
T^hen  the  law  provided  a  distinct  course  of  action,  if  the  government  had  a  Just  suspicion 
that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  had  been  violated,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  proceed 
to  seize  the  vessels — how  came  it  that,  not  having  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  their 
seizure,  tley  proceeded,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  to  detain  the  rams  ? 

But  the  question  remains,  what  passed  to  lead  to  this  sudden  change  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  earlf  That  has  been  answered  by  a  dispatch  nrom  "hSx.  Adams 
himself,  a  dispatch  addressed  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  dated  September  8, 1863.  It  states 
that — 

''At  the  last  moment  on  Saturdi^,  I  sent  a  dispatch  by  the  ordinary  mail  contain- 
ing a  cony  of  a  dispatch  firom  Earl  Kussell  to  me  of  the  4th  instant,  just  then  put  into 
my  hands,  signifying  that  the  decision  of  the  government  announced  in  his  previous 
note  of  the  1st  instant  had.  under  the  effect  of  my  notes  on  the  3d  instant,  been  sub- 
jected to  'reconsideration.'" 

There,  sir,  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  The  real  truth  is,  that,  while  using 
language  milder  than  that  of  the  officials  at  Washinjj^ton,  Mr.  Adiuus  had  yet  used 
language  so  forcible  as  almost  to  be  menacing,  and  in  his  di^atch  of  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, couched  in  the  most  temperate  language,  the  American  minister  pointed  out 
distinctly  that  the  event  of  the  rams  leaving  the  Mersey  and  inflicting  injury  on 
American  commerce  would  infallibly  lead  to  a  war  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States.  [Hear,  hear,  from  the  ministerial  benches.]  I  scarcely  know  what 
honorable  gentlemen  are  cheering  at  when  the  statement  I  make  is  this,  that  the  gov- 
ernment, without  having  any  legal  authority,  and  having  stated  that  they  had  no  legal 
authority  to  stop  these  rams,  yet  under  the  pressure  m  a  menace  held  out  that  war 
would  ensue  if  they  did  not  stop  them,  proceeded  to  take  that  course.  [Mr.  Dunlap : 
Hear,  hear.]  Is  that  the  statement  which  the  honorable  member  cheers f  Is  it  tliat 
we  should  have  a  government  who.  having  themselves  announced  that  they  had  no 
legal  authority  for  Sie  act,  yet  in  spite  of  the  law  seized  the  property  of  a  British  sub- 
ject, because  they  were  told  by  the  representative  of  another  power  that  if  they  did 
not  do  so  consequences  would  be  serious  ?  I  do  not  think  that  such  will  be  the  feeling 
of  the  house  generally,  still  less  of  the  country.  I  can  sa^,  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
man  who  wo3d  more  deprecate  any  difference  or  hostihty  between  this  codntry  and 
the  United  States  than  myselfl  I  believe  that  such  a  war  would  be  a  fatal  war,  and  a 
most  unnatural  war,  and  I  hope  I  may  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  is  entered 
upon ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  told  that  the  English  government,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  war,  is 
to  transgress  the  law  and  seize  the  property  of  a  British  subject  without  any  justification, 
then  I  say  that  I  will  never  approve  the  conduct  of  a  minister  who  would  take  such  a 
course;  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  prepared  to  aooept  any  consequences  than  pursue  such 
a  Une  of  policy.  •* 

I  ask  tne  house  to  give  me  these  papers,  to  enable  the  public  and  this  house  to  judge 
whether  the  government  have  done  their  duty,  whether  they  have  overstepped  the  law, 
whether  they  have  strained  the  law,  and  if  so,  for  what  reason  and  under  what  dienm- 
stances  it  has  been  done.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  I  am  told, 
will  decline  to  give  the  papers  on  the  ground  that  they  refer  to  matters  still  under 
judicial  investigation.  I  have  already  said  that,  if  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
seizure  of  these  rams  was  the  question  involved  in  my  motion,  I  ^ould  aduyt  there 
was  force  in  the  objection ;  but  that  ia  not  the  ground  I  take.  My  ground  is,  that  the 
motion  does  not  ralate  to  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  but  to 
the  legality  of  the  preceding  steps  of  the  government  in  detaining  the  rams.  I  take  still 
higher  ground.  I  think  that  in  the  interests  of  justice  these  papers  should  be  produced. 
There  is  nothing  for  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  more  remarkable  than  their 
respect  for  the  law.  There  is  only  one  thing  of  which  they  ought  to  be  still  prouder,  and 
that  is,  that  with  all  their  respect  for  the  law,  there  has  always  existed  in  every  class  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  powers  of  the  executive  ever  being  so  strained,  or  the  law  ever 
being  so  overstepped,  as  to  injure  the  interests  or  endanger  the  privileges  or  rights  of  even 
the  meanest  of  her  Migesty's  subjects.  And  if  I  am  told  that  this  question  is  now  under 
judicial  investigation,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  and  see  what  is  the 
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course  of  judicial  investigation  in  this  country.  It  means  investigation  that  may  last 
for  years.  In  this  very  case  the  government  hegan  the  investigation  in  July;  the^ 
detained  the  ships  early  in  September,  and  they  were  seized  in  October ;  bnt  it  was  not 
nntil  February  that  the  slightest  step  was  taken  to  bring  the  case  to  trial.  It  10  only 
within  a  short  time  that  Messrs.  Laird  have  been  informed  that  an  information  hM 
been  filed  against  them ;  and  it  would  probably  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  send 
a  commission  abroad  to  take  evidence  m  support  of  their  information.  Taking  every- 
thing into  account,  it  will  probably  be  the  end  of  the  year  before  the  case  can  be  sent 
for  judicial  investigation.  And  is  t^e  House  of  Commons  to  be  told,  upon  a  question 
where  the  government  have  overstepped  their  authority  and  violated  the  neutrality 
which  they  profess,  that  they  must  wait  two  years  for  information,  because  the  qnestian 
was  under  judicial  investigation?  Such  a  reply  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  re^wded  as 
satisfactory.  I  have  limit^,  in  order  that  there  may  be  the  less  difficulty  m  giving 
the  information,  my  motion  to  two  particular  subjects,  one  being  the  ooneRpondenee 
which  has  passed  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  Messrs.  Laird  with  regard 
to  those  vessels ;  and  why  on  earth  the  government  should  decline  to  produce  that 
part  of  the  correspondence  I  cannot  understand.  All  the  letters  of  the  government  are 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Laird,  who,  of  course,  has  copies  of  their  own  to  the  goirerameDt, 
and  he  has  only  to  send  them  to  the  newspapers  to  have  them  published  at  once;  and 
I  do  not  see  why  the  House  of  Commons  snould  not  have  placed  in  their  possession  an 
authoritative  version.  The  other  papers  I  require  are  the  correspondence  between  her 
M^esty's  government  and  the  representative  of  the  American  government.  I  think  I 
see  a  copy  of  that  correspondence  on  the  knee  of  the  honorable  member  for  Bradlbid, 
(Mr.  Forster,)  and  half  a  dozen  honorable  gentlemen  have  copies.  The  principal  letten 
have  been  published  in  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States ;  some  have  been  quoted 
in  the  newspapers  here ;  and  why  should  the  House  of  Commons  be  prevented  fiom 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  government  by  the  withholding  of  papers  which  an 
already  in  print?  Upon  these  grounds,  I  hope  the  house  will  enforce  the  prodncstioa 
of  the  papers,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  her  Ms^esty's  government  have  or  have 
not  acted  in  that  way  which  alone  entitles  them  to  the  support  of  the  British  people. 

Mr.  Horsfall  seconded  the  motion. 

Motion  made,  and  qijestion  proposed. 

The  Attorz^y  G£NERAi>.  Su:,  my  honorable 'friend  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  tiiat 
he  is  sensible  of  the  existence  of  some  force  in  the  objection  to  his  present  motion 
founded  on  the  £Act  that  this  case  is  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  but  he  seems 
to  think  that  he  will  be  able  to  evade  that  difficulty  by  limiting  the  scope  of  the  inqniiy 
to  the  conduct  of  her  Migesty's  government  antecedent  to  the  seizure  of  these  vesaela 
He  is  of  opinion  that,  the  papers  for  which  he  asks  having  been  produced,  the  House  will 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  information  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  government  have  or  have  not  in  this  matter  done 
their  duty.  Now,  by  the  very  limitation  which  my  honorable  friend  has  made  in  the 
tenns  of  nis  motion,  he  himself  clearly  admits  that  he  knows,  and  that  the  Honse  mnsi 
be  well  aware,  that  to  ask  for  all  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  government — ^whieh 
would  x>lace  honorable  members,  as  well  as  the  country,  in  a  position  really  to  understand 
the  groifnds  of  the  action  which  the  government  have  taken — would  be  directly  to 
interiere  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  case,  and  to  make  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons instrumental  in  facilitating  the  objects  in  their  litigation  against  the  government  of 
private  claimants,  who  doubtless  would  find  it  very  convenient,  by  means  of  sneh  a 
motion  as  this,  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  possess  tnemselves  of  all  the  information  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  defeat  its  case,  if  possible,  however 
just  it  mi|i^ht  be.  Why,  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  as  that,  while  a  case  was  wait- 
ing for  trial,  the  government  <k  any  other  litigant  party  should  be  called  upon  to 
produce  all  the  materials  in  their  possession  from  whicn  a  sound  and  correct  jnd^^ent 
could  be  formed  in  justification  of  the  course  they  have  adopted.  My  honorable  friend 
says  his  object  is  to  obtain  the  production  of  papers  which  would  enable  the  House  to 
know  whether  the  government  has  done  its  duty,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  well 
aware  he  does  not  move  for  those  papers,  without  which  a  fair  decision  cannot  be  arrived 
at  on  the  subject.  He  wishes,  in  short,  not  for  the  case  of  the  government  but  for  the 
produc^on  of  fragmentary  and  garbled  extracts,  consisting  in  part  of  documents  which 
nave  passed  between  the  government  and  Mr.  Adams,  and  which,  though  I  think  there 
will  be  no  advantage  in  mying  them  on  the  the  table,  yet  we  are  ready  to  prodooe, 
although  they  will  not  put  the  House  in  a  position  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  But  my  honorable  friend  also  wants  to  have  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  government  and  Messrs.  Laird,  the  oonstructors  of  these  ves- 
sels, and  who  are  now  in  part  claimants  of  them ;  and  he  asks  for  that  correspondence 
without  the  other  documents  showing  the  grounds  on  which  the  government  acted, 
notwithstanding  the  professions  of  openness  and  candor  made  in  that  con^pondenee. 
The  production  of  those  letters  fdone  would  be  tantamount  to  laying  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  that  which  is  not  the  case  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  would  really  not  enable  the  House  to  understand  why  the  government  were 
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K>t  Batisfied  with  those  profeflsions,  and  why  the  ^Temment,  condnctine  for  a  long 
;ime  and  with  caution  an  important  Inquiry,  found  in  the  end  that  it  was  tueir  duty  to 
ake  the  step  the^  did  of  seising  the  vessels  on  their  own  responsihility,  beins  prepared 
lereofter  to  Justify  that  course  at  the  proper  time  and  proper  place.  My  iionorahle 
^end  calls  upon  us  to  do  the  venr  thing  he  said  he  would  not  to  do,  namely^  to  rehearse 
>ur  case  to  the  House ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  materials,  he  at  the  same  time  tries  to 
^rsuade  the  House  that  Earl  Russell  and  the  govemment  acted  on  grounds  not  warrant- 
ed by  law  and  under  the  influence  of  representations,  almost  of  a  menacing  tone,  made  by 
Bilr.  Adams. 

The  House  will  excuse  me  if  I  follow  my  honorable  friend  only  partially  into  the 
statement  he  has  made.  First  of  all,  to  take  up  the  commencement  of  the  matter,  on 
bhe  11th  of  July  Mr.  Adams  sent  to  Earl  Russell  a  letter  representing  the  affair  to  be 
yf  grave  importance,  and  urging  the  government  to  falflU  their  professions  of  neutrality 
uid  execute  the  law  by  preventing  the  departure  of  the  vessels  in  question.  I  ask 
bhe  House  whether  an^  person  could  blame  Mr.  Adams,  or  the  representative  of  any 
foreign  nation,  for  urgpng  a  matter  of  that  description  in  the  most  pressing  and  serious 
manner  on  the  attention  of  the  ^vemment.  In  this  case  the  matter  was  pressingly 
urged  by  the  minister  of  tbe  foreign  country  most  interested  in  it,  if  his  belief  turned 
out  to  be  correct;  and  are  we  to  be  told  that,  because  his  expressions  might  in  certain 
instances  overstep  that  moderation  which  is  always  desirable  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
we  ought  to  deviate  one  inch  from  doing  our  own  duty,  or  in  any  way  abstain  from 
redeeming  our  own  professions  of  honest  neutrality  f  What  would  have  been  said  if 
the  United  States,  to  whom  we  applied  to  enforce  their  own  foreign  enlistment  act 
during  the  war  with  Russia,  had  turned  round  and  said  that  they  would  not  enforce  it 
because  it  was  Great  Britain  that  asked  it  to  be  done  f  Should  we  have  thought  such 
a  course  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  country  or  with  the  honesty  ot  its  pro- 
fession of  neutrality  f  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  right  of  a  foreign  state,  injured  by  pro- 
ceedings of  that  description,  to  represent  the  injury,  and  to  ccQl  on  a  friendly  power  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  observe  the  obligations  of  neutrality ;  and  it  is,  I  venture  to  say, 
the  duty  of  that  power,  not  overstepping  the  limit>s  of  its  own  laws,  but  acting  fully, 
firmly,  boldly,  and  courageously  up  to  the  extent  of  those  limits.,  to  attend  to  the 
representation  made  to  it,  and  to  put  its  laws  in  force.  What  was  this  casef  Here  are 
ships  of  that  formidable  character,  which,  even  according  to  the  view  taken  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Alexandra,  oy  one  of  the  judges  not  in 
favor  of  the*  Crown,  are,  if  intended  for  the  confederate  government,  contrary  to  our 
enlistment  act,  aad  capable  of  doing  the  most  extensive  mischief  to*  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  the  moment  they  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  our  waters. 
The  character  of  the  ships  was  patent  and  known,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether 
they  were  intended,  as  Mr.  Adams  believed,  for  the  confederate  government.  What 
was  the  course  taken  by  her  Ms^esty's  government  f  .They  desired  to  have  such 
evidence  aa  would  justiiy  them  in  acting  as  would  produce  a  conviction  in  their 
own  minds  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged,  and  as  they  could  produce  in  a  court  of 
justice.  The  depositions  forwarded  to  the  government,  thongh  containing  some 
matter  which  was  properly  evidence  and  capable  of  being  produced  in  a  court  of 
justice,  contained  more  that  was  not  capable  of  being  so  pi'oduced ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  did  not  appear  to  the  government  proper  then  to  treat  the  vessels  as  liable  to 
confiscation.  That  decision  was  announced  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  1st  of  September. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  3d  of  September,  repeated  his  instances, 
and  that  ou  the  4th  an  order  was  given  to  detain  these  vessels,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  leaving  the  port  of  Liverpool.  That  order,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  a 
decision  adopted  by  the  government  after  tbe  receipt  of  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  the  3d 
of  September,  but,  as  stated  in  another  place,  of  a  decision  arrived  at  previously.  The 
honorable  gentleman  asks  whether  any  new  information  reached  Earl  Russell  in  the 
meantime.  That  is  just  the  one  thing  contained  in  the  papers  asked  for  by  the  hon- 
orable gentleman,  and  which  we  do  not  mean  to  tell  him,  but  he  may  be  snre  that  the 
government  had  grounds  for  what  they  did.  They  were  themselves  during  the  whole 
period  actively  prosecuting  inquiries,  and  informatioir  reached  the  government  which 
determined  the  measures  they  took  at  every  stage  and  every  step.  The  honorable 
gentleman  asks  what  right  the  government  had  to  detain  the  slups,  [Mr.  Seymour  Fitz« 
gerald:  Hear,  hear  11  The  honorable  gentleman  cries  "  hear;"  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  boldly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the  government,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, detained  them.  They  were  prosecuting  inquiries  which,  though  imperiect, 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  government  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  result  might 
prove  to  be  that  these  ships  were  intended  for  an  illeg^  purpose,  and  that  if  they  left 
the  country  the  law  would  be  violated,  and  a  great  injury  done  to  a  friendly  power. 
The  government  did  not  seize  the  ships,  they  did  not  by  any  act  take  possession  of  or 
interfere  with  them,  but  on  their  own  responsibility  they  gave  notice  to  the  parties 
interested  that  the  law  should  not  be  evaded  until  the  pending  inquiry  should  bo 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  when  the  government  would  know  whether  the  inquiry  would 
result  in  affording  conclusive  grounds  for  seizing  the  ships  or  not.    If  any  other  groat 
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crime  or  mlscliief  were  in  progress,  could  it  be  donbted  that  the  eovemineiit  would  be 
justified  in  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  evasion  from  Justice  of  me  person  -whose  cot 
duct  was  under  investigation  until  the  completion  of  the  inquiry?  In  a  criminal  cue, 
we  know  that  it  is  an  ordinary  course  to  go  before  a  magistrate,  and  some  infonnataoL 
is  taken  of  a  most  imperfect  character  to  justify  the  accused's  committal  to  piriBoa  fat 
trial,  the  prisoner  being  remanded  from  time  to  time.  That  course  caxuiot  be  adoptei 
in  cases  of  seizures  of  vessels  of  this  description.  The  law  gives  no  meajis  for  1Jiat,aDd 
therefore  it  is  that  the  government,  on  their  own  responsibility,  must  act  and  hxn 
acted  in  determining  that  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  Alabama  sImqM 
not  take  place  with  respect  to  these  ships  that  they  should  not  slip  out  of  the  Mersey 
and  join  the  navy  of  the  belligerent  power,  contrary  to  our  law,  if  that  were  the  intea- 
tion,  until  the  inquiry  in  progress  should  be  so  far  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  to  enable  \ht 
government  to  judge  whether  the  ships  were  really  intended  for  innocent  pnrposesorQot 
Tlieie  is  all  the  distinction  in  the  world  between  giving  a  notice,  which  had  the  effect 
of  detaining  the  vessels  on  the  responsibility  of  the  government,  and  seizing  tbem; 
for  the  latter  the  government  desire  never  to  do,  untess  on  such  evidence  as  vooU 
clearly  justify  the  seizure.  In  point  of  fact,  this  detention  has  been  neither  more  oflr 
less  than  an  announcement  to  the  builders  that  the  ships  were  under  the  surveillaDce 
of  the  government,  and  that  it'  any  attempt  were  made  to  withdraw  them  saddenl; 
from  the  river,  the  government,  on  their  own  responsibility,  would  take  the  necessaiy 
measures  to  prevent  it.  Practically,  this  made,  during  the  time,  no  difference,  becaoae 
the  ships  were  incomplete,  and  the  moment  had  never  been  reacned  when,  even  accordr 
in^  to  the  statement  of  builders,  they  were  actually  stopped  or  detained  before  tba 
seizure  took  place.  On  the  9th  of  September  Mr.  Layara  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanulton,  of 
the  treasury,  that  the  ships  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Mersey  until  either  Mtis- 
factory  evidence  of  their  destination  was  obtained,  or  the  inquiries  which  had  beta 
commenced  were  brought  to  a  termination.  Of  course,  if  any  satisfiEictory  informati<m 
could  be  afforded  in  the  mean  time  showing  that  thev  had  an  innocent  and  lawfol 
destination,  that  was  all  which  the  government  could  by  possibility  aim  at  or  desire. 
But  if  no  information  of  that  kind  could  be  given,  the  government  were  determined 
that  the  inquiries  which  they  were  making  should  be  brought  to  a  legitimate  condusioa, 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  those  inquiries  resulted  in  evidence  or  not  of  the  vessels 
being  intended  for  the  confederates,  and  that  lit  the  mean  time  they  would  not  penais 
the  ends  of  justice  to  be  baf9.ed  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the  sMps  from  the  liTcr. 
Messrs.  Laird  had  early  intimation  of  this  determination.  About  the  sa^e  time  the 
note  which  we  have  heard  quoted  was  written  to  Messrs.  Laird,  making  inquiry  wlio 
was  the  owner  or  the  person  representing  himself  to  be  the  owner.    I  ask  the  honorable 

gentleman  to  read  the  earlier  part  of  that  note,  because  I  knew  it  would  then  appear  to 
ave  been  written  upon  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Laird  themselves.   They  had  given  tiie 
custom-house  agent  to  understand  that  although  they  would  not  volunteer  informatioD, 
yet,  if  the  inquiry  were  made  officially,  they  were  (juite  prepared  to  answer  it.    Nothing 
was  more  desired  by  the  government  than  to  receive  satisfactory  information  which  by 
possibility  might  show  the  destination  of  the'ships  to  be  lawful,  and  might  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  question.    Accordingly  they  wrote  that  they  had  been  informed  Messrs.  Laird 
had  the  information  ready  to  give,  and  that  the  information  would  be  acceptable.    Then 
Messrs.  Laird  mention  the  name  of  the  French  gentleman  who  has  been  referred  to, 
M.  Bravay,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  ships.    The  next  objection  is 
that  during  this  period  the  government  were  willing  to  become  purchasers  of  the  ves- 
sels from  M.  Bravay  or  Messrs.  Laird.    This  is  during  the  period  when  they  were  not 
fully  satisfied  that  they  had  evidence  on  wliich  they  would  be  justified  in  seizing  the 
ships.    It  was  during  that  period  that  inquiries  were  in  progress,  and  while  those 
inquiries  were  incomplete.    I  venture  to  say  that  a  course  more  just  or  liberal  conld 
not  well  have  been  taken  than  this.    The  government  did  not  wish  to  enforce  the  forfeit- 
ure of  valuable  property  against  individuals.    If  it  be  true,  they  said,  that  a  private 
lYench  gentleman  is  speculating  in  two  ships  of  this  description — Lf  he  is  a  dealer  in 
large  steam  rams — it  must  bo  presumed  that,  as  he  is  not  a  belligerent,  he  must  wish 
to  sell  them  to  some  one  or  another.    Messrs.  Laird  or  M.  Bravay  might  either  be  under 
some  delusion  as  to  what  the  law  of  England  permitted,  or,  strange  as  it  might  seem, 
that  it  was  a  real  hanafide  speculation  in  steam  rams  of  war  by  a  private  French  gen- 
tleman having  no  intention  to  send  them  to  the  Confederate  States ;  but  if  so,  probably 
they  would  be  quite  ready,  and  it  might  be  an  easy  solution  of  the  matter,  to  sell  them 
to  the  British  government.    They  were  not  obliged  to  sell  them  to  the  government ;  bat 
what  harm  there  could  be  in  ofi:ering  them  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  good  fiiitb, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  loss  and  finding  a  customer,  I  am  unable  to  see.    I  ab- 
stain purposely  from  going  more  fully  into  the  facts ;  whenever  all  the  facts  are  known, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  application  of  such  a  test  to  M.  Bravay's  statements  was  entirely 
justified  by  the  nature  of  those  statements,  and  that  the  object  of  the  government  was 
not  at  all  to  acquire  the  vessels  for  themselves.    The  next  passage  of  the  correspond- 
ence to  which  my  honorable  friend  referred  was  Earl  Russell's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  of 
the  11th  of  September,  1^3.    It  is  there  stated  that  the  government,  as  I  lead  the 
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^tter,  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  wa«  no  tmth  in  the  representation  that 
tie  ships  were  meant  for  the  Egyptian  goyemnient,  because  inquiries  had  been  made 
rliich  did  indee<l  show  that  there  had  been  something  said  by  M.  Bravay  on  the  sub- 
set, but  the  government  of  Egypt  entirely  repudiated  the  existence  of  any  contract 
whatever  for  the  purchase  of  such  vessels,  and  said  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
'easels.  An  E^ptian  destination  having  been  alleged^  so  far  it  appears,  they  had 
Lot  an  Egyptian  destination.  The  next  thing  done  was  to  seize  them.  I,  of 
onrse,  abstain  strictly  from  informing  my  honorable  friend  of  those  facts  which  the 
government  had  ascertained,  which  satisfied  them  beyond  doubt  that  illegality  had 
>een  committed,  and  that  there  was  a  forfeiture ;  but  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  the 
louse  to  have  some  good  ground  for  believing  and  knowing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ihey  were  not  Egyptian  vessels  which  the  government  seized,  and  that  they  were 
really  intended  for  that  service  which  was  supposed  when  they  were  seized.  My 
honorable  friend  has  read  from  papers  which  have  ueen  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Other  papers  have  also  been  laid  before  another  congress,  and  in  a 
locument  which  has  been  made  public  as  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  tne  confederate 
navy  to  his  own  congress  I  find  tnis  passage  contained : 

'^  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  president,  early  in  the  present  year  I  dispatched 
several  agents  to  England  and  France,  with  orders  to  contract  for  eight  iron-clad 
vessels  suitable  for  ocean  service,  and  calculated  to  resist  the  ordinary  armament  of 
the  wooden  vessels  of  the  enemy.  These  ships  were  to  be  provided  with  rams,  and 
designed  expressly  to  break  the  blockade  of  such  of  their  ports  as  were  not  blockaded 
by  the  iron-clad  monitors  of  the  enemy.  Five  of  these  vessels  were  contracted  for  in 
England  and  three  in  France.  Due  precautions  were  taken  against  contravening  the 
laws  of  Englaud  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these  vessels.  Three  have  oeen 
coipiileted  ;  but  owing  to  the  unfriendly  construction  of  her  neutrality  laws,  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  stationed  several  war  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  and 
prevented  their  departure  from  England.  Subsequently  they  were  seized  by  the  Brit- 
ish government." 

We  shall   have  to  discuss  with  M.  Bravay  and   Messrs.   Laird  the  validity  of 
this  seizure,  and  it  can  be  more  conveniently  done  in  another  place  than  it  can  be 
done  hero ;  but,  as  between  this  country  and  the  confederate  government,  we  seem 
to  have  iuibrmation  from  headquarters  of  a  character  perfectly  unt^uestionable,  and 
we  know,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these  ships  were  being  built  in  violation  of 
our  laws,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  the  belligerent  service  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States.    When  I  say  "  in  violation  of  our  laws,"  it  is  not,  of  course,  for  the  purpose 
of  ent.ering  into  any  legal  argument ;  but  I  invite  any  one  who  wishes  to  inform  himself 
to  read  the  judgment  of  Baron  Bramwell,  which  was  adverse  to  the  govemineHt  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandra,  and  then  I  would  ask  whether  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that, 
applied  to  ships  of  this  character  and  description,  it  would  not  establish  an  infraction 
of  our  foreign  enlistment  act.    The  House,  I  hope,  will  believe  that  the  government 
have  not  merely  stumbled  on  the  prevention  of  a  gross  and  most  dangerous  infraction 
of  our  laws ;  that  we  have  not  done  what  we  have  only  by  accident ;  but  that  we  had 
some  information  that  our  inquiries  did  lead  to  a  result  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  her 
Majesty's  responsible  advisers,  not  only  autliorized  them,  but  made  it  their  absolute 
duty  to  seize  the«e  vessels.    As  to  Mr.  Adams's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  stating  that 
the  matter  had  been  reconsidered,  owing  to  the  enbct  of  Mr.  Adams's  note  of  the  3d 
instant,  Mr.  Adams  may  credit  himself  with  his  note  having  such  influence,  but  I  believe 
that  the  effect  of  the  note  of  the  3d  was  the  same  as  the  previous  notes,  which  had  not 
led  her  Mtycstv's  government  to  determine  to  take  action  against  these  vessels  until 
the  course  of  tlieir  own  inquiries  led  them  to  believe  there  was  decisive  evidence  of 
their  destination.    Undoubtedly  the  note  of  Mr.  Adams  was  entitled  to  attention  as  the 
representation  of  a  friendly  government ;  but  nothing  is  further  from  the  fact  than 
the  supposition  that  her  Majesty's  government,  having  no  other  grounds  for  the  action 
which  they  took,  except  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Adams  in  that  note,  took  it  only  under 
the  influence  of  the'consideratious  presented  to  them  by  him.  Her  Majesty's  goyernnient 
took  the  step  of  detaining  the  vessels  during  the  continuance  of  their  own  inquiries, 
and  wlieii  the  evidence  was  as  yet  incomplete,  because  those  inquiries  at  that  time 
had  reached  a  point  which  led  them  to  believe  they  would  lead  to  aetual  and  positive 
information,  making  it  clear,  one  way  or  another,  that  those  ships  were  or  were  not 
intended  for  the  Confederate  States.    If  they  were  not,  there  would  be  a  satisfactory 
end  of  the  entire  matter.    If  they  were,  it  was  our  duty  to  prevent  any  evasion  of  the 
laws  of  the  country.    With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  case,  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  regret  having  to  speak  of  it  as  pending  and  awaiting  decision.    I  confess  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  if  the  case  were  further  advanced.    All  I  can  say  is  that  the  law 
oflBcers  of  the  Crown  have  been  and  are  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with 
with  due  dispatch.    On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  House  would  blame  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prepare  for  trial  if  they  did  not  take  pains^  proceed  to  that  trial  under 
cirenrostauces  most  favorable  to  the  country  and  the  government.    It  was  considered 
impossible  to  prepare  for  trial  after  last  term,  and  no  trial  can  now  take  place  until 
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May  next,  but  then  the  case  wiU  be  quite  ready,  and  it  will  turn  out,  as  I  believe,  thait 
no  time  has  actually  been  lost.  I  have  stated  now  aU  that  it  is  the  necessaiy  datj  of 
the  government  to  state  upon  this  subject.  It  is  impossible  that  the  case  of  the  gov- 
ernment can  now'  be  brought  before  the  House :  but  tho  government  have  acted  under 
a  serious  sense  of  their  duty  to  themselves,  to  ner  Majesty,  to  our  allies  In  the  United 
States,  and  to  every  other  nation  with  whom  her  Mi^esty  is  in  friendship  and  aHiaTOT\ 
and  with  whom  questions  of  this  kind  may  be  liable  hereafter  to  arise.  Under  a  sense 
of  that  duty  they  have  felt  that  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  treated  lightly,  or  as  one 
of  no  great  importance.  K  an  evasion  of  the  statute  law  of  the  land  ivas  really  about 
to  take  place,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  use  all  possible  means  to  asoertain 
the  trutn,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vessels  of  this  kind  to  be  used  ag^ainst  a  friendlT 
power.  It  was  their  duty  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  act  if  there  was  a  good,  groand&r 
seizure,  taking  care  only  to  adopt  that  procedure  which  was  justified  by  t£e  circum- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  the  government  will  act,  as  they  always  have  acted, 
upon  the  principle  that  no  seizure  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  made,  except  upon  evideooe 
satisfactory  to  their  minds  of  an  actual  violation  of  the  law.  Upon  such  evidence  we 
have  acted  in  this  case.  The  only  question  which  really  arises  is  this :  Were  the  gor- 
emment  justified,  or  were  they  not  justified,  in  taking  upon  themselves  to  aay  that  at 
a  time  when  they  were  already  in  possession  of  some,  though  imperfect,  evidence,  and 
pending  inquiries  which  might  result  in  attaining,  and  which  in  their  judgment  did 
attain,  such  satisfactory  evidence,  they  would  not  permit  the  ships  to  be  removed  nntii 
that  inquiry  was  complete,  and  until  they  had  the  means  of  knowing  whether  further 
evidence  which  would  prove  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  vessels  was  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  T  The  House  will  judge  whether  or  not  the  government  did  exceed  their 
duty,  but  they  would  certainly  have  been  grossly  wanting  in  their  duty  if,  after  the 
experience  they  had  had  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  and  while  their  inquiries  were 
pending,  they  had  not  been  willing  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  saying 
that  thov  would  not  permit  justice  to  be  evade<l  until  they  could  fully  satisfy  tJbem- 
selves  whether  the  ships  ought  to  be  seized  or  not ;  and  if  they  had  not  relied  on  the  ijur 
and  candid  judgment  of  the  country,  knowing,  as  the  country  must  know,  tliat  they 
had  been  actuated  by  no  other  motive  but  that  of  vindicating"^  the  law,  and  of  doing 
to  other  countries  that  which  they  expect  other  countries  to  do  to  them. 

Ml'.  Horsfall  said  he  wished,  in  the  first  instance,  to  thank  the  honorable  nieml>er 
for  Horsham  for  the  very  able  and  clear  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the  sabjeet 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.    The  attorney  general  had  said  tiiat  his  honor- 
able friend  had  asked  for  papers — which  were  just  the  papers  the  government  could 
not  place  before  the  House,  namely,  the  documents  intervening  between  the   Ist  and 
3d  September — ^but  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  had  forgotten  to  remind  the 
House  that  Mr.  Adams  had  stated  that  those  papers  did  not  add  any  additional  evi- 
dence to  that  already  known.    The  attorney  general  had  told  the  house  that  the  govern- 
ment had.  no  wish  to  oppress  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country;  but  he  (Mr.  Hoi»- 
fall)  should  like  to  know  upon  what  ground  they  had  refused  to  Messrs.  Laird  their  per- 
mission to  complete  the  vessels  whilst  they  were  in  possession  of  the  govenuuent — ^a 
course  which  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  vessels  to  the  government,  and 
would  have  enabled  the  Messra.  Laird  to  receive  the  last  installments  payable  for  the 
vessels.    That  course  of  conduct  certainly  amounted  to  oppressing  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.    The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  case  of 
the  Alexandra ;  but  he  (Mr.  Horsfall)  should  have  thought  that  that  was  the  last  case 
to  which  he  would  have  alluded — a  case  in  which  a  jury  of  British  gentlemen  had  given 
a  clear  and  unanimous  verdict  against  the  Crown,  and  in  which  the  judges  had  renised 
an  apx)eal.    The  honorable  and  leartied  gentlemen,  however,  took  a  different  view,  and 
thought  that  upon  a  further  appeal  that  decision  might  be  reversed.    He  (Mr.  Hors- 
fall) did  not  think  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  had  improved  his  position  by 
reminding  the  House  of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  government  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandra.    Upon  a  recent  occasion,  however,  he  had  stated,  in  an  admira- 
ble speech  made  in  that  Bfouse,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  not  to  enforce 
the  English  law  against  English  subjects  upon  mere  suspicion,  or  without  satisfactory 
evidence.    He  should  like  the  House  to  consider  where  the  satisfactory  evidence  ^\-a8 
against  the  rams.    Although  her  Majesty's  government  would  not  give  them  informa- 
tion, some  information  had  been  laid  before  the  American  Congress.    From  the  papers 
published  in  America,  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  principal  evidences  against  these 
rams  was  a  person  named  Chapman,  who,  as  the  attorney  general  would  perhaps 
recollect,  had  been  very  properly  designated  at  the  late  trial  as  a  spy.    Another  vnir 
ness  in  the  case  was  a  Mr.  Clarence  Randolph  Yonge,  who  had  to  give  a  most  extniordinary 
account  of  himself  in  cross-examination  at  the  trial  of  the  Alexandra.   It  appeared  that  he 
had  deserted  his  wife  and  child  at  Savannah;  that  he  went  to  Kingston  and  married  a 
miilatto  woman  with  some  money:  and  that,  having  sold  all  her  property,  he  deserted 
her  in  Liverpool,  and  came  u|lto  London  to  be  a  witness  in  that  case.    Certainly  the 
government  could  not  be  congratulated  on  the  witnesses  they  brought  forward.    In 
the  same  case,  a  Mr.  Wilson,  a  very  respectable  man,  was  called  on  to  speak  to  the 
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cbaraoter  of  tiie  ship ;  but  it  tamed  out  that  he  bad  never  built  a  ship  fbr  twenty  years. 
It  wonld  bo  curious  to  know  something  of  the  evidence  brought  beSfore  the  noble  earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office.  On  the  Slst  of  August  the  under-seoretary  for  for- 
eign affairs  wrote  to  the  honorable  member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Laird)  in  reference  to 
the  Alabama,  in  these  terms : 

"  In  a  note  which  Earl  Russell  has  lately  received  ftom  Mr.  Adams,  the  Alabama  is 
described  as  a  vessel  *  fitted  out  and  dispatched  from  the  port  of  LiverxK>ol,'  and  his 
lordship  directs  me  to  say  that  he  would  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  inform 
him  how  far  it  is  true  that  the  Alabama  was  fitted  out  as  a  vessel  of  war  at  Liverpool 
before  she  left  that  port.'' 

Mr.  Laird's  reply,  with  his  oharacteristio  frankness^  was  as  follows :  , 

''  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  of  August,  stating  that  Earl  Russell  would  feel 
mach  obuged  to  me  if  I  can  inform  him  *  how  far  it  is  true  that  the  Alabama  was  fitted 
out  as  a  vessel  of  war  at  Liverpool  before  she  left  tluit  port,'  I  request  that  you  will 
inform  his  lordship  that  I  am  notf  able,  from  my  own  personal  observation  or  knowl- 
edge, to  reply  to  his  lordship's  inquiry,  as  I  did  not  see  the  Alabama  after  the  first 
week  in  July,  1662^  being  some  weeks  before  she  sailed.  In  order  to  obtain  for  his 
lordship  ftom  a  reliable  source  the  information  he  has  asked  for,  I  have  made  inquiries 
fW>m  my  successors  in  business,  the  firm  of  Laird  Brothers,  the  builders  of  the  vessel 
now  called  the  Alabama,  and  I  am  authorized  by  them  to  state  that  the  vessel  referred  to 
was  delivered  by  them  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  that  at  the  time  of  her  delivery  ' 
she  was  not  fitted  out  as  a  vessel  of  war." 

That  letter  appeared  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  noble  earl,  and 
he  was  sorry  he  could  notjoin  in  the  enlogium  which  had  been  passed  by  his  honorable 
firiend,  the  member  from  Horsham,  on  the  American  minister.  Writing  to  Earl  Russell 
Mr.  Adams  said : 

**  I  cannot  but  regret  that  your  lordship  should  have  adduced  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Laird  in  support  of  any  proposition  made  to  my  government.  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  remind  you  that  the  statements  made  heretofore  by  that  person  in  Par- 
liament respecting  their  action  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to  lead  to  their  implicit 
credence  in  any  relating  to  his  own." 

Such  language  firom  Mr.  Adams  was  insulting  to  the  honorable  member  for  Birken- 
head, insulting  to  Earl  Russell,  and  insulting  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
known  the  honorable  member  for  nearly  forty  years,  during  which  time  several  severe 
contests  had  taken  place  between  the  Chesire  and  Lancashire  sides  of  the  Mersey,  and  he 
defied  any  man  to  cast  a  slur  on  his  character.  Earl  Russell  had  allowed  this  lauguage 
to  pass  entirely  unnoticed,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  conduct  on  his 
part  was  undignified  and  unbecoming  a  British  minister.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
Earl  Russell  pointed  out  that  the  goverenment  were  advised  that  the  information 
contained  in  thedepositiond  was  in  a  great  measure  hearsay,  and  that  it  was  not  such 
as  to  show  the  intent  necessary  to  make  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  these  vessels 
illegal,  ^ow,  there  was  not  one  word  in  the  foreign  enlistment  act  about  *'  building," 
and  why  should  Earl  Russell  introduce  the  word  f  If  these  vessels  were  not  to  be 
built,  surely  that  was  an  oppression  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  country.  It 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  this  country  to  encourage  the  building  of  vessels  in  every 
possible  way,  and  no. doubt  that  was  the  intention  of  those  who  passed  the  act.  If  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  allowed  to  come  here  to  get  their  vessels  of  war  built,  and 
to  have  their  munitions  of  war  manufactured,  they  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
^tting  ship-building  yards  and  manufootures  of  ammunition  of  their  own.  Therefore, 
if  we  went  to  war  we  could  shut  out  our  adversary  from  the  means  of  procuring  arms 
and  ammunitions  of  war.  It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  most  fotal  pohcy  on  our  part 
to  declare  that  no  ships  of  war  ^ould  be  built  in  this  country  for  other  nations.  It 
was  very  easy  for  the  government,  with  the  large  public  funds  at  their  disposal,  to 
crush  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  by  law  proceedings,  but  the  public  e^e 
was  keenly  watching  the  government  in  the  course  th^  were  now  pursuing.  For  his 
own  part,'  he  held  that  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  and  in  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Messrs.  Laird,  constituted  an  act  of  the  most  cruel  iigustice, 
and  a  useless  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

Lord  Robert  Cbgil  said  he  should  not  have  presented  himself  to  address  the  House 
had  he  seen  any  intention  of  rising  on  the  part  of  any  honorable  gentleman  opposite. 
Indeed,  they  generally  left  the  lion's  share  of  the  debate  to  those  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House.  In  the  refnsu  of  infoimation  and  the  absence  of  discussion  lay,  perha{>&  their 
great,  if  not  their  only  means  o£  atdetv.  He  would  not  travel  over  the  same  ground  as  his 
honorable  friend  behind  him,  who  had  treated  so  ably  of  the  law  and  the  foots.  He 
wonld  confioie  himself  to  the  oonstitutiohal  aspects  of  the  question.  The  subject  before 
them  was  reidly  the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Honm  of  Commons.  On  his  side 
honorable  members  clumed  the  rifdit  to  inquire  into  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
which  tiie  government  had  taken.  The  attorney  general^  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  right,  and  drew  a  very  narrow  circle,  within  which  they 
were  to  exercise  the  privilege  <n  inqviring  into  the  conduct  of  the  govcttmment.    The 
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honorable  and  learned  gentleman  said  that,  as  long  as  any  matter  was  the  sab)ect  of 
judicial  inquiry,  or  ae  long  as  any  point  germane  thereto  was  ib  that  poution,  tin 
House  must  not  inquire  into  it.    It  was  high  time  for  the  House  to  consider  to  what 
that  principle  amounted.    It  was  obvious,  as  his  honorable  friend  had  said,  thst  the 
government,  if  it  chose^  without  a  vestige  of  proof  to  support  its  case,  without  an  tkm 
of  law  to  Justify  its  action,  could  ruin  any  man  against  whom,  for  any  reason,  whethr 
of  political  apprehension  or  of  private  grudge,  it  determined  to  point  the  arfeilleryef 
the  law.    The  government  paid  no  costs,  and  law  was  costly.    If  it  were  defeated  n 
one  court  the  government  could  carry  the  case  to  another;  tf  it  were  again  defeated, 
it  could  turn  off  the  question  on  a  point  of  form,  and  thus  it  conld  so  prolong  and  mid- 
tipjy  proceedings  that  the  resources  of  no  citizen  in  the  realm  could  bear  op  againi 
the  pressure.    No  similar  power  was  known  to  the  constitution.    The  government  eonid 
not  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  or  of  a  sixpence  of  his  money  unless  it  could  adduce  ad^ 
quate  proof  and  valid  law.    Yet  it  could  fine  a  man  to  the  amount  of  his  whole  fixtone, 
under  the  pressure  of  legal  proceedings,  at  the  end  of  which  it  would  have  neither  Iawm 
evidence  to  Justify  its  action.  No  costs,  however,  could  be  awarded  against  it.  [The  soIk- 
itor  general :  **  That  is  a  mistake."]    At  all  events,  in  the  Courtof  Exchequer  costs  had  ait 
generally  been  granted  against  the  government ;  and  even  if  they  were,  it  was  well  koan 
that  they  would  cover  but  a  slight  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred' by  the  defendaat 
,  Now,  there  was  no  check  on  the  exercise  of  that  power,  so  vast  and  tyrannical  aan 
'  one,  and  that  was  to  be  found  in  this  House.    It  was  only  by  the  action  of  the  Hone 
of  Commons  that  this  power  of  ruining  a  subject  by  process  of  law  could  he  hroaghi 
within  any  bounds  or  limit.    Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  learned  attomy 
general  told  them  they  had  no  right  to  inquire  into  any  matter  which  was  the  sobjeet 
of  judicial  investigation.    He  (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  granted  that  on  ordinary  oocaskw 
it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  them  to  do  so.    Usually,  matters  must  be  left 
to  the  slow  operations  of  the  law.    But,  surely,  when  the  government  was  patting  i 
subject  of  the  Queen  under  the  screw,  and  squeezing  out  of  him  all  his  fortune  hj  w 
proceedings,  trenching  on  his  rights,  and,  in  spite  of  adverse  decisiona  against  itwlt 
carrying  the  mutter  firom  court  to  court,  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  right  to  satiifr 
itself  that  the  government  was  acting  from  legitimate  motives,  and  that  no  secret  i&d 
unworthy  obj^  had  led  it  to  take  a  course  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.    He  was  bound  to  say  that  in  the  case  under  consideration  there  were  gran 
gronnds  of  suspicion.    The  first  thing  that  struck  one  was  that  the  rams  were  seutd 
six  mouths  ago,  yet  only  the  first  l^al  proceedings  had  been  taken,  and  that  with  ib 
intimation  tdt  a  very  leusthy  commission  was  to  issue.    The  peculiaritv  of  the  aetioii 
of  the  government  was,  that  it  took  advantage  of  every  possible  legal  machinecjn 
order  to  put  off  to  the  most  remote  date  the  fiiud  trial.    That  might  be  acddenfeal,  bat 
it  might  DC  Intentional.    The  honorable  and  learned  gentieman  spoke  of  the  UnffUip 
ot  Mr.  Adams  as  only  slightly  passing  the  bounds  of  moderation.    Perhaps  he  ougw 
admit  that  Mr.  Adams's  own  language  warranted  that  description ;  but  Mr.  Adanoswii 
the  representative  of  a  foreign  government,  and  that  govemment  had  used  langQip 
to  which  the  designation  of  the  honorable  and  learned  gentieman  was  scarcely  appli- 
cable.   What  of  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch  of  the  11th  of  July  T    There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  that  document  in  the  house,  and  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  arririBg 
at  the  real  facts  of  the  case.    From  the  statements  which  ha4  reached  them  fioB 
another  place,  he  thought  he  was  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  althoa^ 
no  official  communication  was  made  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell  of  the  oonteots  oi 
that  dispatch,  yet  the  noble  lord  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were.    [Mr.  1^7^ 
"  No.'']    He  would  not  discuss  the  matter  with  the  honorable  gentieman,  for  he  woiw, 
no  doubt,  call  it  special  pleading.    Any  honorable  member  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  consult  the  more  trustworthy  representations  which  were  made  in  another  ph^ 
and  which  were  not  vouchsafed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  would,  probably,  ani^ 
at  the  conclusion  he  had  just  expressed.    Mr.  Seward's  language  was  as  follows : 

"  Can  it  be  an  occasion  for  either  surprise  or  complaint  that  if  this  condition  of  thiagi 
is  to  remain  and  receive  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  British  government  the  d*^ 
of  the  United  States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue  these  enemies  into  the  ^ 
which  thus,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  ^^^^ 
harbors  for  the  pirates  f  Tlie  President  verv  distinctiy  perceives  the  risks  and  haitfw 
which  a  naval  conflict  thus  maintained  will  bring  to  the  commerce,  and  even  toW 
peace,  of  the  two  countries.  But  he  is  obliged  to  consider  that  in  the  case  suppo^^ 
the  destruction  of  our  commerce  will  probably  amount  to  a  naval  war  waged  by  a  for* 
tlon,  at  least,  of  the  British  nation  against  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States — a  war  tolerated,  ^thouffh  not  declared  or  avowed,  by  the  British  govenun^D^ 
If,  through  the  necessary  employment  of  all  our  means  of  national  defense,  aach  i 
partial  war  shall  become  a  seneral  one  between  the  two  nations,  the  President  thinb 
that  the  responsibility  for  that  painful  result  will  not  fall  upon  the  United  States." 

That  was  a  distinct  threat  of  war.  The  language  in  the  mspatch  read  by  hia  hoatf* 
able  friend  the  member  for  Horsham  was  also  a  distinct  threat  of  war.  In  tf^^ 
the  case  of  the  Alexandra  the  attorney  general  ntimated  to  the  court,  in  language  i>f^ 
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to  be  mieunderstood,  that  the  result  of  a  decision  adverse  to  himself  might  possibly  be 
"war. 

The  Attornbt  General.  I  never  alladed  to  anything  of  the  kind.    I  argued  on 
general  principles  alone. 

Lord  jK.  Cecil  said  he  accepted,  of  course,  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman's 
explanation  of  the  construction  he  himself  put  on  his  words,  but  it  was  very  evident, 
from  the  remarks  of  the  presiding  judge,  that  such  an  impression  as  he  had  adverted 
to  had  been  created  in  the  mind  of  the  court.  What  he  wanted  to  impress  on  the  House 
was,  that  throughout  these  proceedings  there  had  been  a  threat  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  government  had  failed  to  obtain  from  the  courts  of  law  and  from 
British  iuries  that  application  of  the  law  which  it  desired,  and  consequently  the  only 
course  that  was  open  to  it,  under  these  circumstances,  was  to  procure  the  utmost  possible 
delay  which  the  greatest  dexterity  in  len^hening  legal  proceedings  would  enaUe  them 
to  obtain.  They  were  threatened  by  the  United  l^tes ;  they  knew  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  decision  in  their  fovor  in  the  courts  of  law ;  after  the  threats  which  had  been  made 
bv  the  United  States  they  did  not  dare  to  come  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  alteration 
of  the  law.  What  were  they  to  do  f  The  only  course  open  to  them  was  to  lengthen  out 
the  proceedings  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  to  detain  these  ships  by  the  mere  pro- 
longation of  proceedings  until,  perchance,  the  complications  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  might  cease,  and  so  to  obtain  by  an  indirect  and  illegal  method  that  which 
they  could  not  achieve  either  by  coming  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  change  of  the 
law,  or  by  a  straightforward  and  fair  application  of  the  instrument  which  existing 
stotutes  placed  in  their  hands.  But  that  was  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman.  We  had  had  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  broken  the  law.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  had  acknowledged 
that,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  without  any  authority  from  the  law,  they  had  ven- 
tured to  stop  vessels  which  had  a  legal  right  to  leave  the  country.  Now,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  an  evil  day  in  our  history  when  it  was  recorded  that  the  govern- 
ment, under  threats  of  war  from  a  foreign  power,  without  any  authority  frx>m  the  law 
to  do  so,  had  broken  through  everv  ri|;ht  which  the  subject  possessed,  nad  set  at  defi- 
ance every  security  of  the  &w,  had  seised  his  property  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that 
then  Parliament  had  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  such  an  illegality.  What  possible 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  these  circum- 
stances f  Was  there  any  other  period  of  our  history  at  which  such  an  act  would  have 
been  permitted  f  Was  there  any  other  period  at  which  it  would  have  been  endured 
that  the  government  should  violate  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  deference  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  yet  that  Parliament  should  take  no  notice  of  the  matter  f  Nor  must  it  be 
supposed  that  this  was  a  solitary  case.  Last  summer  there  was  a  case  of  precisely  the 
same  kind,  to  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  at  the 
time.  A  vessel  called  the  Gibraltar  was  freighted  at  Li  veipool  with  a  cargo  andguns  for 
Callao.  The  government  sent  down  an  order  that  she  should  be  detained.  Tnej  did 
not  attempt  to  seize  her;  they  detained  her,  as  the  honorable  and  learned  gentlenum 
had  expressed  it,  upon  their  own  responsibility  for  three  weeks ;  no  application  that 
could  he  made  would  induce  them  to  let  her  go;  and  it  was  not  until  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pressed  upon  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  leave  was  sent  down  from  the  treasury  to  allow  her  to  depart.  For  three  weeks 
she  was  detained:  the  contract  under  which  she  sailed  was  so  mr  broken;  but  yet  no 
justification  of  tne  illegality  had  ever  been  offered — ^no  compensation  given  to  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  suffered.  There  was  a  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar,  which  he  thought  would  show  the  spirit  in  which  the 
government  had  acted  in  reference  to  vessels  of  this  kind.  Among  the  parliamentary 
papers  would  be  found  a  letter  from  the  freighter  of  the  Gibraltar,  in  which  he  said: 

**  We  are  informed  bv  the  collector  of  her  Mi^esty's  customs  for  this  port  that  if  we 
permit  you  to  ship  the  two  large  foit  guns  on  board  the  steamship  Gibraltar,  that 
vessel  will  not  be  allowed  to  clear,  thus  preventing  u^  from  perfomung  our  charter- 
party  with  you.  This  action  on  the  part  of  her  Mc^esty's  government  is  based  upon 
the  suspicion  that  ultimately  your  fort  guns  may  find  their  way  into  the  southern  con- 
federacy ;  the  collector,  in  reply  to  our  question,  having  informed  us  that,  if  the  fort 
guns  were  for  the  federal  or  northern  government,  no  owtaclee  would  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  their  being  shipped,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  shipments  to  New 
York  were  of  common  occnrrenoe." 

That  was  the  statement  of  an  officer  of  the  government. 

The  Attorney  General.  No  ;  that  letter  is  not  from  an  officer  of  the  government. 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  Certainly  not ;  but  the  writer  gave  the  statement  as  one  made  to 
him  hy  the  collector  of  customs,  and  he  presumed  he  was  an  officer  of  the  government, 
and  his  representation  of  the  ^tentions  of  her  Majesty's  government,  though  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  parliamentaiy  papers,  had  never  been  contradicted  either 
by  the  collector  of  customs  himself  at  Liverpool,  or  by  the  government.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  the  attorney  general  sitting  there  to  contradict  it;  his  honor  was  safe, 
because  if  it  should  iU%erward  torn  out  that  the  collector  did  make  the  statement,  it 
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might  be  said  that  the  honorable  aad  learned  gentleman  had  no  commanicmtion  wnk 
him ;  but,  he  repeated,  no  contradiction,  either  by  or  •on  behalf  of  the  colleetor.  hid 
ever  been  given  to  that  formal  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  her  Miyeaty's  goTsa- 
ment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar  threw  a  flood  of  liffht  npoa  te 
motives  of  theffovemment  in  detaining  tlie  steam  rams  and  the  principles  on  wbaA 
they  acted.  They  claimed  a  right  to  detain  vessels— not  in  one  case,  bat  in  maaj— 
without  any  authority  from  law,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  beeaiiBe  tiiey  belieTei 
that  possibly  at  some  future  time  tney  might  And  evidence  that  some  statate  had  bsa 
broken.  They  claimed  that  right,  and  in  acting  upon  it  they  explained  that  they  £i 
so  for  the  bend3t  of  one  side,  in  a  contest  as  to  which  they  professed  to  "*■*»*»*"  i 
position  of  absolute  neutrality.  With  such  evidence  before  them — it  beine  p&dktu^ 
(dear  that  their  anomalous  and  illegal  i>owor  of  detaining  vessels,  not  of  seizing  C 


was  acted  upon  in  the  interest  of  the  federal  government,  and  therefore  might  be  ssf- 
posed  t«  be  acted  upon  under  the  threats  of  war  which  that  government  vras  in  uc 
constant  habit  of  addressing  to  ours— he  thought  the  House  of  Commons  'would  desfnv 
those  reproaches  which  had  reeently  been  cast  upon  them  if  they  tamely  passed  om 
such  a  case  as  this.  They  had  been  accused  of  bemg  the  "  most  docile "  Mouse  of  Ca» 
mons  that  ever  existed,  of  "  sneaking  to  their  places,^'  of  allowing  ministeacs  to  do  wbtt 
they  pleased.  They  should  really  merit  that  charge,  and  should  not  eaail  v  be  aUe  t» 
wipe  it  off,  if  they  quietly  received  the  threats  of  a  foreign  power,  if  under  tlioee  threil^ 
they  applied  the  processes  of  law  with  merciless  severity,  if  they  used  all  the  delay  aai 
procrastination  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  subject,  if  they  allowed  kr 
Msgesty's  govemmeut  to  break  the  law,  and  if  they  suffered  them  at  the  same  time  to 
avow  that  they  did  it  on  behalf  of  those  who  had  addressed  to  them  threats  of  wat 
He  trusted  the  House  would  hear  a  more  satisfactory  defense  of  the  condact  of  ha 
M^esty's  government  than  had  yet  been  delivered;  but  if  no  such  defense  was  ofietei 
he  thought  the  House  would  not  be  doing  its  duty  unless  it  rec4»ded  fonnally  in  ia 
journals  a  protest  affainst  that  assumption  of  a  new  dispensing  power,  a  new  power  d 
suspending  the  rights  of  the  subject,  a  new  estAbliahment  of  despotic  olaims,  whid 
mi^t,  perhaps,  be  in  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Petersburg  or  of  Washington,  bst 
which  were  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  London. 

Mr.  W.  £.  F0B6TER  said  he  was  sure  the  House  must  have  been  struck  witJi  the  grat 
difference  between  t^e  tone  of  the  honorable  member  for  Horsham,  (Mr.  Fitafpenld.) 
who  had  introduced  the  motion,  and  that  of  the  noble  and  honorable  member  who  hid 
supported  it.  The  honorable  member  for  Horsham,  (Mr.  Fitzgerald,)  in  his  very  dear. 
able,  and  moderate  speech,  had  restricted  himself  to  a  demand  for  the  production  of 

Eapers :  and  in  giving  reasons  why  they  should  be  produced,  he  had  expressly  f^aidcd 
imselr  against  being  supposed  to  wish  for  any  inteifereuce  with  the  action  of  thr 
government  respecting  the  foreign  enlistment  act.    But  the  honorable  member  iot 
Liverpool  went  far  beyond  that.    The  honorable  member  had  read  extracts  from  the 
trial  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  which  could  not  be  very  intelligible  to  honorable  mem- 
bers who  had  not— and  he  confessed  himself  to  be  among  the  number — ^read  thnmi^ 
that  tedious  trial.    The  honorable  member  had  ended  b^'  stating  that  Blui>-baild«n 
had  been  encouraged,  and  that  they  should  ever  be  encouraged,  to  build  ships  of  war. 
He  (Mr.  Forster)  could  not  hcdp  here  from  remarking,  that  if  war  should  break  ont,  and 
he  heartily  hoped  it  might  not,  between  this  countr%'  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  [Loni 
Kobert  Cecil:  Hear,  hear! J  he  was  aware  of  the  noble  lord's  bellicose  tendencies;  bat 
supposing  war  broke  out  l)etween  us  and  a  power  which  had  no  fleet,  he  did  not  think 
the  honorable  member  for  Liveipoors  constituents  would  thank  him  for  snggestiap 
the  argument  that  ships  of  war  should  be  built  fi>r  our  enemies  by  our  fiiendi^Fmnoe 
or  the  United  States,  and  that  American  and  Freneh  Alabamas  should  prey  upon  oar 
commerce,  because  France  and  the  United  States  thought  it  desirable  that  tbeir  ship- 
builders should  be  encouraged.   The  noble  lord  quoted  a  case  with  which  he  (  Mr.  Forster) 
had  not  before  been  aoquainted :  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  Qibraltar,  That  was  not  the 
first  time  the  House  had  heard  the  noble  lord  state  his  opinion  that  the  govemmeat 
had  broken  through  the  prinoiple  of  neutralitv.    It  would  be  fairer  to  both  the  goveiii- 
ment  and  the  House  if  instead  of  bringing  forward  such  charges  incidentally',  noble 
lords  and  honorable  members  who  made  them  introduced  them  by  means  of  a  direct 
vote  of  want  of  confidenoe  in  the  government,  founded  on  their  having  acted  in  that 
manner.    Again,  the  noble  lord  denied  that  the  question  before  them  was  a  question  of 
pai)ers,  and  stated  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  govenunent  should  have  a  diflpeos- 
iD  ^  power.    If  the  noble  lord,  after  t^  declaration  of  the  attorney  oeneral  that  these  ves- 
sels had  been  seized  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  government,  dia  not  think  the  govern- 
men  t  had  any  right  to  detain  those  rams,  let  him  bring  forward  a  vote  of  censure.  Goming 
to  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for  Horsham,  there  were  two  sets  of  papers  in- 
cluded in  the  corTe^>ondence.    One  was  the  correspondence  between  our  foreign  office 
and  Mr.  Adams,  or  between  our  foreign  office  and  our  minister  in  America ; '  the  othsr,  the 
correspondence  between  the  government  and  the  Messrs.  Laird,  the  builders  of  the  veaeels. 
He  was  glad  that  the  attorney  general  was  willing  to  produce  the  first  of  these  series;  iat 
he  thought  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  of  our  govenunent  to  relUse  to  publish  the  oflkial 
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correspondence  that  had  already  heen  printed  and  cironlated  in  America  and  this  country. 
If  the  goyemment  did  print  the  balky  volnme  the  correspondence  irould  occupy,  be 
h<yped  tiiey  wonld  not  cat  ont  too  much.    He  hoped  tiiey  Tvoald  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  English  oorrespondenoe,  because,  among  that  which  referred  to  France  a  good 
deal  of  light  was  thrown  on  the  interesting  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  last 
year  in  that  eonntry  by  the  honorable  and  learnt  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebnck) 
and  the  honorable  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  in  reference  to  American 
affairs.    He  felt  sure  that  when  the  whole  of  the  papers  were  before  the  House,  so  far 
ftom  confirming  the  insinuation  that  Earl  Rassell  nod  made  any  unworthy  concessions 
to  a  foieign  power,  they  wonld  contradict  it;  but  they  would  not  afford  that  informa- 
tion which  might  be  desired  by  the  owners  of  the  rams  and  those  who  spoke  for  them ; 
they  wonld  not  give  the  reason  why  the  Boyemment  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  might  be  able  to  prove  a  breach  of  tne  foreign  enlistment  act.    That  information 
might  ^  useful  to  the  defendants  in  the  proceedings,  but  he  hoped  the  House  would 
see  that  it  was  information  which  the  government  ought  not  to  ^ive  these  parties. 
The  case  alleged  against  the  noble  lord  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  was  that  in  the 
heginnin^  of  September  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  thiuK  there  were  grounds  on  which  the  government  could  interfere  with  those 
rams,  and  that  within  two  or  three  days  after  writing  in  those  terms  he  found  there 
-were  grounds,  and  took  measures  to  detain  the  vessels.    From  those  facts  he  presumed 
that  there  had  been  great  doubt  on  Earl  Russeirs  mind  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
grounds  for  detaining  them,  and  that  the  noble  earl  wonld  not,  under  sneh  circumstances, 
aooede  to  the  demand  of  a  foreign  government  for  interference ;  but  that  between  the 
time  at*  which  he  wrote  his  first  letter  and  the  date  of  his  second  he  received  informal 
tion  upon  which  he  determined  to  act.    Was  it  not  fiftirly  to  be  assumed  that  the  noble 
lord  having  got  certain  information  acted  upon  it,  and  that  he  determined  to  detain 
these  ships  solely  from  what  he  knew,  and  not  upon  representations  made  by  the 
American  minister  f    No  doubt  it  would  be  exceedingly  useiul  for  the  purposes  of  some 
persons  to  find  out  what  induced  Earl  Russell  to  suppose  that  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  as  to  the  French  destination  of  the  rams  was  untrue.    But  would  the  House 
aUow  itself  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  information  f    Then 
as  to  the  general  question,  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  on  this  and  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  in  the  yard  of  the  Messrs.  Laird,  where  the  Alabama  had  been 
built  to  commit  depredation  after  depredation  upon  American  shipping,  steam  rams 
wove  in  preparation  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Alabama,  and  mfiict  macfa  more 
serious  Ix^iury  on  American  interests.    The  attorney  general  had  read  a  letter  detailing 
the  plans  resorted  to  by  the  confederate  government  to  induce  British  subjects  to  vio- 
late British  neutrality.    Any  honorable  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  watching 
the  news  which  came  from  America  would  be  aware  that  for  months  previous  to  the 
detention  of  these  rams  a  fear  was  expressed  in  the  North  and  a  hope  in  the  South 
that  they  would  issue  forth:  and  that  being  so,  and  the  government  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  rams  were  intended  for  the  confederate  government,  the^  took  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  detaining  them,  under  the  provisions  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  act.    Well,  then,  if  the  noble  lord  or  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  thou^t 
that  tlie  government  deserved  a  vote  of  censare  for  so  doing,  let  them  boldly  propose 
such  a  vote,  and  say  that  they  would  not  have  done  the  same  thing.    It  was  his  full 
belief  that  they  would  have  done  the  same,  not  from  any  fear  of  war  with  America, 
but  solely  from  a  sense  of  what  was  required  by. English  interest,  which  they,  no  doubt, 
had  as  much  at  heart  as  the  present  government  IumL    The  noble  lord  seemed  to  think 
lightl;^  of  a  war  with  America  j  but  that  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  country,  nor  did 
he  believe  it  cduld  be  the  feebng  of  the  opposition  geueraUy.    Much  had  been  said 
about  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch.    He  was  not  there  to  defend  Mr.  Seward,  who  might  not, 
perhaps,  write  with  taste  or  elegance,  but  it  showed  the  necessities  of  honorable  gen- 
tlemen oppofl&te  that  tiiey  were  obliged  to  cite  dispatches  which  had  never  been  presented. 
No  doubt  that  dispatch  threatened  England  with  war  if  these  rams  went  forth  ;  and  if 
the  case  had  been  reversed,  if  an  Alabama  had  sailed  from  an  American  jport  to  prey 
upon  Enelish  commerce,  and  we  heard  that  she  was  to  be  followed  by  a  neet  of  rams, 
we  shouM  not  merely  nave  threatened,  we  should  have  declared  positively  that  we 
should  regard  such  an  act  as  an  act  of  war.    These  men  were  our  descenaants,  and 
we  ouflht,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves  in  their  position,  and  to  consider  what  we  should 
have  done  in  a  like  ease.    But  the  question  was  not  one  of  peace  or  war  alone ;  it  was  a 
question  of  English  interests.    If  uie  precedent  of  the  Alabama  were  to  be  followed, 
what  was  the  use  of  our  navy  f    What  wonld  be  the  use  of  blockading  the  ports  of  even 
a  weak  country  f    Why,  in  the  event  of  war,  we  should  be  obliged,  if  this  precedent 
were  allowed,  to  blockade  the  ports  of  eveiy  neutral  nation.    With  such  tremendous 
interests  at  stake,  therefore,  with  the  possibility  of  a  war  against  America,  and  not  in 
a  Just  cause,  with  our  position  as  a  great  maritime  oountrr  thus  imperiled,  with  the 
enormous  ex])enditure  into  which  we  shocdd  have  been  led  had  we  allowed  a  breach 
of  the  law  as  between  neutral  and  belligerents  if  the  government  had  neglected  their 
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dnty  in  the  matter  of  these  ramB^  he  belieyed  that  nobody  would  have  been  moie  rady 
to  blame  than  honorable  gentlemen  opposite. 

Sm  HuOH  Cairns.  Sir,  m  the  obeenrations  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  make,  IdiaU 
endeavor  to  bring  back  the  Honse  to  the  precise  question  on  which  we  are  called  to 
Yote ;  and  I  wUl  begin  by  subscribing  sincerely 'to  what  was  advanced  by  the  hononUe 
and  learned  attorney  general  when  he  called  on  the  Honse  to  acknowledge  the  impro- 
priety of  discussing  the  production  of  papers  which  would  prejudice  or  aSfect  peDoiiig 
legal  proceedings.    Sir,  if  I  thought  tnat  the  production  of  these  papers  would  afiBCt 
pending  legal  proceedings,  or  that  they  were  moved  for  to  answer  any  such  pinpOBe,! 
should  be  the  last  person  to  support  the  motion.    But  I  believe  that  it  can  have  uoflock 
effect,  that  their  production  is  intended  to  have  no  such  effect,  and  that  every  woid 
which  has  &llen  from  the  learned  attorney  general  on  the  subject  will  show  thai  it 
would  not  have  that  effect.    The  papers  asked  for  may  be  divided  into  two  dasM. 
One  is  the  correspondence  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  govonmentof 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  these  ships:  the  other  consists  of  correspondence itf 
a  different  kind  between  the  government  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Laird,  the  buQdn 
Now,  I  think  it  is  very  material  to  state  clearly  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  pro- 
duction of  these  papers.    With«re^rd  to  the  first  class  of  papers,  the  object  in  askiog 
for  them  is  not  to  raise  any  question  about  our  municipal  statute,  the  foreign  enliit* 
ment  act,  or  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case  of  tne  ship-builders  under  that  aet 
'  but  to  ascertain  what  the  House  of  Commons  is  most  interested  in  knowing,  nanulj, 
the  demands  grounded  upon  international  law  which  have  been  made  by  Uie  United 
States  government  respecting  these  ships,  and  the  answers  which  hare  been  giyeii  to 
these  demands  by  the  government  of  this  country.    I  can  conceive  no  qaesti<m  so  ntol 
as  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  no  question  at  the  preaeat 
day  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  less  information.    I  would  ask  bononbk 
members — I  care  not  on  which  side  of  the  house — '*  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the 
precise  demands  made  by  the  United  States  government  upon  her  Mi^esty's  govenuncaV 
respecting  the  departure  of  ships  from  this  country,  and  what  do  yon  conceive  to  be 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  Britudi  government  in  reply  to  these  demands  P   Why,  I 
defy  any  person,  judging  from  any  paper  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  stoito 
with  satisfaction  what  those  demands  and  the  answers  have  been.    And  yet  this  is  Ha 
point  which  the  House  of  Commons  wants  to  know.    We  do  not  want  to  knowtiie 
construction  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  whether  that  act  has  or  has  not  been 
violated.    That  is  the  business  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  they  will  attend  to  it  Bot 
we  want  to  know  what  is  certainly  our  business.    What  has  Mr.  Seward  alle^  tobe 
an  infringement  of  international  law  in  this  matter  f    Has  he  said  that  it  is  an  lll£rin|^ 
ment  of  international  law  for  armed  ships  to  leave  this  country,  or  for  unanned  ships 
to  do  BO  if  they  are  subsequently  armed  f    And,  if  so,  what  answer  has  been  returned 
by  the  government  of  this  country  f    Sir,  I  will  assign  one  good  reason  for  complaininf 
of  the  state  of  doubt  in  which  we  have  been  left  upon  this  point.    In  the  wretched 
scrap  of  correspondence  which  has  been  laid  before  the  House— the  correspondeDee 
which  is  said  to  have  passed  during  last  autumn  between  the  United  States  govemmeBt 
and  the  government  of  this  country;  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  correspondenoe,  for  it 
consists  only  of  three  letters,  with  a  great  number  of  claims  sent  in  by  die  Unitod 
States  government — in  these  papers  I  find  that  Earl  Bnssell,  on  the  27th  of  March  M 
wrote  a  dispatch  to  be  communicated  to  the  American  minister,  and  in  that  dispatch 
he  said  that  he  wished  the  United  States  government  to  understand  that  he  otmsmsni 
the  case  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Oreto  to  be  a  scandal.    The  honorable  under-secretuy 
of  state  (Mr.  Layard)  nods  his  head  in  approval  of  that  eipression.     Now,  I  ch 
assure  the  House  that  I  am  not  going  to  express  the  least  opinion  upon  the  suhjeet, 
because  I  know  nothing  about  the  facts  relating  to  the  Alabama.    Or  course,  I  faiov 
what  she  is  doing  now.    That  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.    But  what  did  Earl  BoanD 
mean  by  saying  tnat  the  case  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Oreto  was  a  scandal  f    Did  be 
mean  that  it  was  a  scandal  because,  having  laws  to  punish  such  a  case,  we  did  not 
enforce  them  f    The  under-secretaiy  of  state  shakes  his  head  at  this.    Well,  theao,  did 
Earl  Russell  mean  that  it  was  a  scandal  that  we  had  no  laws  to  punish  such  caseit 
He  must  have  meant  one  of  these  two  things.    I  have  the  disclaimer  of  the  unde^se^ 
rotary  as  to  the  first.    [Mr.  Layard :  **  No  P]    Oh,  tlien,  that  shake  of  the  head  is  with- 
drawn.   It  is  always  dangerous  to  pin  yourself  to  one  horn  of  a  dilemma  until  yoa  have 
heard  the  other.    Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  noble  lord  thought  the  case  of  tiie 
Alabama  and  the  Oreto  was  a  scandal  because  that,  having  laws  to  punish,  they  wei« 
not  put  in  force.    Then  I  will  ask  this  question — I  know  it  is  true  that  it  is  said,  and 
it  has  been  repeated  here  to-night,  that  the  Alabama  left  this  country  without  then 
being  an  opportunity  for  the  government  to  seize  her  as  a  forfeited  ship.   But  I  want  to 
know  this.    The  persons  who  were  concerned  in  building  the  Alabama,  and  in  sending 
her  out  of  the  country,  were  well  known,  and  they  never  disputed  the  £aot.    I  beliere 
that  in  this  House  an  honorable  member  stated  the  whole  circumstances  connected  with 
the  case,  and  the  names  of  all  the  parties  concerned.    There  is  no  doubt  about  the  &eto 
relating  to  the  Alabama,  and  I  want  to  know  this : — Supposing  that  the  ship  did  leave 
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this  country,  and  that  th^e  was  not  time  to  seize  her  as  a  forfeited  ship ;  yet  if  the  laws 
of  the  country  were  violated,  why  did  not  the  govemmeDt  indite  the  persons  who 
admitted  openly  that  they  had  sent  the  Alabama  out  of  the  country?  Remember,  if 
tJiere  is  a  case  ror  seisurci  there  is  also  a  case  for  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor. 
If  the  noble  earl  meant  that  it  i^as  a  snandal  because,  having  laws,  those  laws  were 
not  enforced,  I  want  to  know  why  the  fforemment  has  not  put  them  into  force,  in  place 
of  liavinff  these  desultory  and  repeats  allusions  to  the  Alabama  as  a  case  in  which 
some  miraemeanor  and  imraction  of  the  law  has  been  committed.  Now,  take  the  other 
case  of  the  Oreto.  That  case  was  mentioned  in  this  House  last  year.  I  remember  well 
that  the  honorable  and  learned  attorney  general  stated  that  the  Oreto  loft  this  country 
and  went  to  Nassau,  and  these  were  his  words:  **  We  strained  a  point.''  The  attorney 
general  has  strained  more  than  one  point,  as  we  shall  see  before  all  is  over.  He  said 
on  March  27 :  '^  To  show  our  ffood  faith  to  the  American  government  we  strained  a  point, 
and  we  seized  the  Oreto  at  Nassau^  where  she  was  tried  and  acquitted.''  And  the  Crown 
brought  no  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Nassau,  so  that  the 
Oreto  stands  a  ship  pronounced  free  from  any  breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  act.  I  want)  then,  to  know,  as  to  the  Alabama  and  the  Oreto,  what  it  was 
the  noble  earl  meant  when  he  said  the  case  was  a  scandal.  But  I  have  not  done  with 
the  case  of  the  Alabama.  It  was  a  most  singular  coincidence  that  on  the  very  day  the 
noble  earl  was  writing  his  dispatch  to  the  l^ted  States  government  containing  those 
remarkable  words,  which  we  may  be  sure  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  friends  across 
the  water,  upon  that  same  day  the  honorable  member  for  Bradford,  Mr.  W.  £.  Forster, 
in  this  House  appealed  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  govemment  as  to  the  case 
of  the  Alabama.  The  honorable  member  stated  fairly  and  ably,  as  he  always  does,  his 
views  as  to  the  Alabama,  and  he  called  upon  the  noble  lord  to  say  that  the  Alabama 
had  been  guilty  of  an  infiringement  of  our  laws,  and  to  smooth  over  the  matter  to  the 
American  government  by  acknowledging  that  there  had  been  some  remissness,  which 
was  much  to  be  deplored.  Upon  the  same  day  that  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  writing  to  the  American  government,  said  the  case  was  a  scandal,  the  noble 
lord  at  the  heSd  of  the  government,  addressing  an  English  audience  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  said : 

''I  have  myself  great  doubt  whether  if  we  had  seized  the  Alabama  we  should 
not  have  been  liabfo  to  considerable  damages.  It  is  generally  known  that  she  sailed 
from  this  country  unarmed  and  not  properly  fitted  out  for  war,  and  that  she  received 
her  armament,  equipment,  and  crew  in  a  foreign  port.  Therefore,  whatever  suspicious 
we  may  have  liaa — and  they  were  well  fonnd^,  as  it  afterward  turned  out — ^as  to  the 
intended  destination  of  the  vessel,  her  condition  at  that  tinie  would  not  have  Justified 
her  seizure." 

That  is,  to  Justify  her  seizure  from  any  infrinffement  of  the  law.  But  if  there 
had  been  no  infringement  of  the  law,  why  was  the  case  a  scandal  f  If  there  had 
been  any  infringemeut  of  the  law,  why  were  not  the  persons — ^whose  names  were 
wcJl  known — ^who  sent  out  the  vessel,  why  were  they  not  indicted  f  Then,  as  the 
Oreto  was  tried  and  acquitted,  why  is  her  case  a  scandal  f  Now  let  us  take  the  other 
branch  of  the  dilemma.  Did  the  noble  earl  mean  that  the  case  was  a  scandal 
because  we  had  not  a  better  law  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Oreto  ? 
Then,  I  ask,  why  have  not  the  government — ^if  such  be  their  opinion — why  have  they 
not  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  law  f  The  noble  earl,  the  foreign  secretary,  has  more 
than  once  suggested  that  the  government  might  come  to  this  House  and  propose  such 
an  idteration.  I  ask,  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  earl  that  this  case  was  a  scjandal 
to  our  laws  because  we  had  no  law  to  meet  it,  why,  as  he  remained  in  the  government, 
did  he  not  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law  f  Then,  again,  we  have  upon  the  very  same 
day  a  declaration  from  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  governments  While  the  noble 
earl  was  sending  off  his  dispatch  to  the  government  or  the  United  States,  the  noble 
lord  said  in  this  House,  as  to  any  alteration  of  our  law : 

'^I  do  hope  and  trust  that  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States  will 
believe  that  we  are  doing  our  best  in  every  case  to  execute  that  law ;  but  they  must 
not  ima^ne  that  any  cry  which  may  be  raised  will  induce  us  to  come  down  to  this 
House  with  a  proposal  to  alter  the  law.  We  have  had — ^I  have  had — some  experience 
of  what  any  attempt  of  that  sort  may  be  expected  to  lead  to,  and  I  think  there  are 
sever^  gentlemen  sitting  on  this  bench  who  would  not  be  disposed,  if  I  were  so 
inclined  myself,  to  concur  in  any  such  proposition." 

That,  I  think,  was  a  sensible  view,  and  I  can  only  wonder  at  and  want  an  explanation 
of  the  dispatch  to  our  good  friends  across  the  water,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the 
opinion  oi  our  government  was  whoUy  different.  I  must  say  another  word  as  to  this. 
We  are  told  that  these  words  of  the  noble  earl — and  very  strong  words  they  were  for 
a  minister  to  use— were  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  the  noole  earl  was  asked  to  explain 
them.  The  noble  earl  explained  them  in  this  way.  He  said  in  substance :  "I  aohere 
to  the  opinion,  and  my  reason  is  this :  How  can  you  describe  in  any  other  words  an  act 
of  Parliament  as  to  which  the  chief  of  one  of  our  courts  of  law  has  said,  *  You  might 
sail  a  fleet  of  ships  through  itf"    That  explanation  again  will  go  across  the  water, 
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and  will  be  read  by  our  friends  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlaotioy  "who  will  find  it 
asserted  that  the  chief  of  one  of  oar  courts  has  declared  of  >the  forei^pi  enliBtmeot  ask 
that  a  fleet  of  ships  niiffht  be  sailed  through  it.  Will  the  House  believe  it  possible 
that  the  noble  earl  could  haye  fallen  into  the  eiror  I  am  going  to  expose  f  Whal  thai 
very  eminent  and  learned  person  said  was  this : 

^^  If  I  were  to  adopt  the  construction  which  the  Crown  desires  to  put  ax>^n  the  farogn 
enlistment  act,  which  I  do  not  adcmt,  which  I  reprobate  as  folse  and  erroneoas,  tbea. 
indeed,  you  might  not  drive  a  coach  and  six,  but  might  sail  a  fleet  of  ships  through  tiie 
act  of  Parliament." 

Now,  I  think  I  have  shown  sojfficient  reason  why  the  House  of  Commons  ohosU 
be  anxious  to  have  a  fiill  statement,  not  merely  from  American  reports  and  publiea- 
tions,  but  a  full  statement  frx>m  our  own  ministers  of  the  oorrespondeiioe  which  has 
passed  between  the  British  ^vemment  and  the  government  oi  the  United  Stetea 
I  now  come  to  the  second  portion  of  the  papers  which  have  been  moved  for— ^Jie  oone- 
spondence  between  the  different  departments  of  the  government  and  the  Messrs.  Laiid, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  the  builders  of  these  ships.  I  wish  to  repeat,  most  emphati- 
cally, that  I  will  endeavor  not  to  say  one  word  which  can  by  any  possibility  vei^ge  upon 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  case  to  be  tried  between  the  ffovemment  ajid  the  per- 
sons connected  with  these  ships.  I  agree  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  this  House  to 
prejudice  the  pending  case,  but  I  wish  the  goyemment had  followed  «  similar  cooise.  I 
cannot  help  reminding  the  House,  as  it  has  oeen  referred  to  prominently  by  the  attomey 

general,  of  what  the  government  have  been  doing  all  the  time  these  ships  have  been 
etained  or  under  seizure.  The  attorney  general,  as  I  understand  his  views,  says  that 
nothing  must  be  said  to  pr^udice  the  case  of  the  government,  but  anything  that  will  pre- 
judice the  case  of  the  inaividualB  with  whom  the  government  are  iu  litigation  is  fair  and 
right,  and  all  the  more  fair  and  right  if  it  comes  from  a  member  of  the  govenimenL 
Let  us  take  as  a  specimen  a  speech  of  a  foreign  secretary  to  the  people  of  Blaiigowrier 
which  we  may  presume  is  correct,  as  the  ijuerican  minister  has  reported  it  to  his 
government,  observing  that  the  altered  tone  of  Lord  finssell  greatly  pleased 


J^ow,  what  was  the  new  tone  which  so  delighted  the  American  minister  t  Upon  the 
9th  of  September  these  rams  were  seized.  [The  attorney  general:  '^Detained.'h  Tes, 
detained.  The  correction  is  important.  They  were  detained  on  the  9th  or  lOtfa  of 
September.  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterward,  addressing  a  select  aadienee, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  most  competent  judges  upon  these  matters,  the  noble  earl  tieated 
them  to  his  views  upon  the  foreign  enlistment  act.    He  said : 

'^  There  are  other  matters  with  regard  to  ships  that  have  lately  been  {trepared  within 
this  country,  because  these  ships  are  not  like  ships  that  receive  the  usual  equipment ; 
they  are  not  like  vessels  you  sent  in  former  times  of  war,  but  are  in  thems^ves,  witiJi- 
out  any  further  armament,  formed  for  acts  of  offisuse  and  war;  they  are  steam  rams, 
which  might  be  used  for  purposes  of  war  without  ever  touching  the  shore  of  a  oon&d- 
erate  port." 

The  good  people  of  Blairgowrie  no  doubt  attached  a  differeat  meaning  to  the  word 
"  rams.''    The  noble  earl  went  on  to  say : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  to  permit  ships  of  this  kind  knowingly  to  depart  from  this  oountiy, 
not  to  enter  into  a  con&derate  port,  not  to  enter  the  ports  of  a  belligerent,  would,  as 
you  see,  expose  our  good  fidth  to  sreat  susmdon." 

I  wish  the  house  to  remember  wnat  was  the  condition  of  affiurs  at  that  time.  Meesis. 
Laird  were  the  builders  of  these  ships.  They  were  said  to  have  been  built  for  a  for- 
eigner, M.  Bravay,  of  Paris,  and  the  allegation  was  that  that  statement  was  inooneet, 
and  that,  instead  of  being  built  for  M.  Bravav,  they  were  intended  for  the  confederate 
government.  That  was  a  matter  to  be  proved  by  proper  evidence.  While  the  (^uestioa 
IB  in  this  state,  the  noble  foreign  secretary  thinks  it  is  not  prejudiced  by  his  going  to  a 
select  audience  of  his  own  choosing,  and  telling  them  that  it  is  quite  clear  tiiat  these 
rams  were  intended  for  the  confederate  government;  and  the  American  minister  says, 
**  This  is  the  true  tone."  But  now  I  come  to  my  nonorable  and  learned  friend,  die 
attorney  general.  He,  following  the  examfde  of  the  noble  eari,  addressed  his  constit- 
uents, and  what  did  he  tell  them  f 

^^On  the  other  hand,  he  hoped  and  believed  that  the  people  of  the  country  at  laige 
would  not  be  inclined  to  identify  themselves  in  feeling  with  those  merchants  of  ours 
who  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  bound  by  no  obligation  to  our  laws  at  aUL" 

No  doubt,  if  such  an  expression  had  frdlen  from  tioie  honorable  member  who  siis 
below  the  gangway,  it  might  not  have  been  of  the  slightest  oonse<|ttence,  no  impoitanoe 
would  have  l^en  attach^  to  it.  But  it  is  veiv  di&rent  when  it  falls  from  the  first 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,  who  is  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  such  offenses. 

**  He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  people  of  the  countty  at  large  would  not  be  inclined 
to  identiiy  themselves  in  feeling  with  those  merchants  of  ours  who  seemed  to  think 
that  they  were  bound  by  no  obligatiou  to  our  laws  at  all,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  &ir 
for  them,  if  they  chose,  to  carry  on  an  unlawful  trade  with  a  belligerent  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  knew  that  government  were  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality." 

Who  were  referred  to  f    Of  course  I  must  pay  the  government  the  compliment  of 
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sayingthatif  there  were  any  merchanta  evineing  a  total  disregard  to  the  law,  they 
'woulu  have  prosecuted  them.  Therefore  this  could  only  refer  to  the  caaes  tub  ju4ioe — 
the  Alexandra  and  the  steam  rams ;  and  yet  we  haye  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
^oin^  down  to  his  constituents  and  sayinjKy  before  the  cases  were  tried,  that  the  defend- 
ants in  these  coses  had  clearly  violated  uie  law.  But  this  is  not  all,  because  we  find 
the  president  of  the  board  of  triMle  also  followed  suit.  He  went  down  to  Ashton  and 
addressed  his  constituents,  and  I  must  say  he  went  deeper  into  the  subject  than  either 
of  those  who  preceded  him.    He  told  the  people  of  Ashton : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  any  gentleman  here  has  token  the  trouble  to  read  the  leoal 
alignments  upon  this  question ;  but  really  I  confess,  for  one,  that  I  am  unable  to  uq&- 
stand  much  of  what  has  been  said  upon  the  sulijeot.  I  am  told  that  yon  may  sail  a 
fleet  of  ships  through  the  foreisn  enlistment  act.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  I  will  sail  another  neet  of  ^ips  through  the  construction  which  any  of  the 
lawyers  has  hitherto  pot  upon  that  act    Common  sense  tells  me  that  the  confederate 

government  are  the  parties  who  have,  directly  or  in^reotly,  caused  these  ships  to  be 
ullt  in  this  country,  and  that  in  so  dointt  they  entered  upon  a  deliberate  course  ixf 
Yiolatiuff  and  evading  the  laws  of  £nglana.  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  that  is  my  construe* 
tion«  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  sidl  a  fleet  oi  ships  through  that.'' 

Yes,  the  laws  of  England,  which  the  right  honorable  gentleman  says  he  does  not 
understand,  he  nevertheless  maintains  have  been  violated;  theeommon  sense  which 
does  not  enable  him  to  understand  the  law,'  does  enable  him  to  say  that  these  parties 
had  entered  on  a  deliberate  course  of  viQlatLag  the  laws  of  England.  "  I  am  no  law- 
yer, but  that  is  mv  construction,  and  I  don't  tnink  yon  can  sail  a  fleet  of  shins  through 
it."  That  was  followed  by  great  laughter.  Well,  but  this  is  not,  a^ter  all,  a  matter 
for  drollery.  Suppose  this  were  a  queation  of  life ;  anppose  a  prisoner  waiting  his  triaL 
on  a  government  prosecution  for  hi|^  treason,  and  suppose  the  attorney  general,  a  sec- 
retary of  stote,  and  another  cabinet  minister  went  about  addressing  their  constituento, 
and  saying:  ''  Don't  talk  about  the  law ;  never  mind  that;  there  are  no  doubt  forms  of 
law  to  be  gone  through,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  the  sun  shines  the  man  is  guilty."  The 
attorney  general  d^recated  any  word  which  mi^t  drop  from  any  speaker  that  might 
prejudice  the  case  of  the  Crown,  but  he  taUced  much  of  doing  to  others  what  vou 
would  desire  others  to  do  to  you;  and  then  he  said:  You  talk  of  papers  laid  before 
Congress;  another  paper  was  laid  before  another  congress;  and  he  read  a  paper  said 
to  be  signed  by  the  under-Becretary  of  the  confederate  government,  stoting  something 
about  iron-clad  vessels  being  built  in  England,  and  connecting  them  with  the  rams  in 
the  Mersev.  And  he  said,  as  a  matter  of  met,  there  ooiUd  be  no  doubt  these  rams  were 
intended  for  the  confederate  government.  Now,  that  is  the  very  point  Buhiudioe.  But 
does  the  attorney  general  not  know — ^what  I  suppose  every  oth6r  member  but  himself 
knows—that  a  gentleman,  as  I  am  informed,  of  high  position  in  the  Confederate  Stotea 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  newspapers,  in  which,  refiarring  to  the  paper  which  the 
attomev  general  read  to-night,  and  which  was  also  published  in  the  newspapers,  he 
has  declarad  it  to  be  a  gross  forgery!  But  so  the  ftuot  is;  such  a  atotement  has  been 
made,  and  made  as  publicly  as  the  other  document;  and  the  person  who  has  made 
that  statement  has  added  that  any  one  conversant  with  the  manner  in  which  docu.- 
mento  are  laid  before  Congress  would  know  <hat  it  was  not  usual  for  documents  ia 
that  shape  or  form  to  be  laid  before  Congress.  Now,  I  want  to  stato  precisely  the 
objecto  for  which,  I  think,  this  second  dass  of  documents,  the  correspondence  between 
the  government  and  the  Messrs.  Laird,  ought  to  be  produced.  It  is  not  for  the  puq>ose 
of  ufecting  the  merits  of  the  case,  either  as  against  the  Crown  or  the  Messrs.  Laird, 
that  I  support  their  production ;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  course  was  taken 
by  the  government  anterior  to  the  seizure  of  these  vessels,  a  course  which  raises  con- 
stitutional questions  of  as  great  importance — ^I  say  so  d^berately— as  were  ever 
brought  before  this  House.  I  speak  with  full  consciousness  of  the  gravity  of  the 
expressions  I  use  when  I  charge  the  government— let  there  be  no  mistake — ^I  charge 
the  government  with  having  done,  and  after  hearing  the  i^tomey  general  to-night,  I 
say  having  done,  on  their  own  ccmfesslon,  what  was  ulegal  and  unconstitotional,  with- 
out law,  without  justification,  and  without  excuse.  We  are  told,  not  by  documeute 
laid  on  the  table — ^we  have  had  to  search  as  beet  we  could  for  documeute  elsewhere— 
we  are  told  that  on  the  Slst'of  August  Earl  Russell  answered  a  memorial  presented  to 
him  by  four  lepreaentatives  of  the  Peace  Socie^,  who  asked  him  to  detain  these  rams 
in  the  Mersey.    I  will  read  to  the  house  the  material  parte  of  that  reply: 

''6K2iTUSii]EN:  I  havc  received  your  letter,  calling  my  attention  to  a  subject  of  very 
^ve  and  pressing  Importance,  namely,  the  fitting  out  and  eo  nipping  of  two  powerful 
iron-plated  steam  rams,  which  you  are  informed  are  iatendea  to  commit  hostilities 
against  the  jgovemment  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America.  My  attention  has 
long  been  directed  to  this  subject.  Both  the  treasury  and  the  home  department  have, 
at  my  request,  made  the  most  anxious  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  these  steam  rams. 
You  are  aware  that,  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  a  ship  is  liable  to  be  detained,  and 
its  owners  are  subject  to  penalties,  when  the  ship  is  armed  or  equipped  for  purposes  of 
war,  and  ite  owners  intend  to  use  it  against  some  stato  or  loommunity  in  friendship 
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with  her  Mi^esty.  It  is  necessary  to  pioye  both  the  e^aipment  and  the  tntention. 
But  in  order  to  prove  the  equipment  and  the  intention,  it  is  necessary,  for  oonTietioo 
in  a  British  court  of  justice,  to  have  the  evidence  of  credible  witnesses.  I  was  in 
hopes,  when  I  began  to  read  yonr  memorial,  that  you  would  propose  to  Aimiah  me 
with  evidence  to  prove  that  the  steam  rams  in  question  were  intended  to  carry  an  bss- 
tilitiee  against  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America;  bat  yos 
make  no  proposal  of  the  sort,  and  only  tell  me  that  you  '  are  infonned'  so  and  so,  and 
4t  is  beUeved'  so  and  so.  You  roust  be  aware,  however,  that,  according  to  British  law, 
prosecutions  cannot  be  set  on  foot  upon  the  ground  of  the  violation  of  the  toreigD 
enlistment  act  without  affidavits  of  credible  witnesses,  as  in  other  cases  of  impoitaiit 
misdemeanors  and  crimes.*  Such,  likewise,  is  the  law  in  the  United  States  of  America.* 

That  was  on  the  31st  of  August.  On  the  Ist  of  September  the  noble  lord  wrote  ts 
Bfr.  Adams,  and  said  this : 

'*In  the  first  place,  her  Mi^esty's  government  are  advised  that  the  information  eon- 
tained  in  the  depositions  is  in  a  great  measure  mere  hearsay  evidence,  and  ^nenlly 
that  it  is  not  such  as  to  show  the  intent  or  pur{K>se  necessary  to  make  the  bnilding  cr 
fitting  out  of  these  vessels  illegal  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  Secondly,  it  nai 
been  stated  to  her  Ms^esty's  government  at  one  time  that  these  vessels  have  been  boih 
for  Frenchmen^  and  at  another  that  they  belonged  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  that 
they  were  not  intended  for  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  It  is  true  that  in  yner 
letter  of  the  25th  of  July  you  maintain  that  this  statement  as  regards  French  owner- 
ship is  a  pretense,  but  the  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  her  Mi^esty's  government  have 
failed  to  show  that  it  is  without  foundation.  Whatever  suspicion  ma^  be  entertained 
by  the  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  these  ves- 
sels, the  fiict  remains  that  M.  Bravay,  a  French  merchant  residing  at  Paris,  who  is  rm- 
resented  to  be  the  person  upon  whose  orders  tiiese  ships  have  been  built,  has  nersonalt 
appeared,  and  has  acted  in  that  character  at  Liverpool.  There  is  no  legal  evidenoe 
against  M.  Bravay's  claim,  nor  anything  to  affect  him  with  any  illegal  act  or  pnipoee: 
and  the  responsible  a^nt  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  affirms  his  belief  that  these  vrs- 
sels  have  not  been  built  for  the  confederates.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  having 
regard  to  the  entire  insufficiency  of  the  depositions  to  prove  any  infraction  of  the  law, 
her  Mi^estv's  government  are  advised  that  they  cannot  interfere  in  any  way  with 
these  vessels." 

That  was  the  conclusion  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  Ist  of  September ;  that  havins  regaid 
to  the  entire  insufficiency  of  the  depositions  to  prove  any  infraction  of  the  Qiw,  her 
Mi^esty's  government  were  advised  tnat  they  could  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  these 
vessels,  eifiier  by  seizure  or  in  any  other  manner.  Well,  the  next  step  was  this :  Hm 
noble  lord  has  stated  elsewhere  that  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  next  day  but  one,  be 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  detain  the  rams,  and  that  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  stating  that  he  had  given  orders  for  their 
detention.  Facts  of  an  important  description,  which,  of  course,  he  was  not  in  any  way 
obliged  to  mention — and  I  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  mentioD 
them — ^but  important  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of'  the  government  between  the  Isl 
and  the  3d  of  September,  which  led  to  their  entirely  changing  their  intention,  asd 
resolving  to  take  proceedings  against  the  rams.  At  some  future  time  we  may  pethaps 
hear  what  these  facts  are  wnich  in  so  brief  an  interval  came  within  their  oognlsanee. 
But  what  we  find  was  this :  The  noble  lord  determines  to  detain  the  ships  on  the  3d  of 
September ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  were  very  Just  grounds  for  the  qnesHon 
of  mv  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Horsham,  [Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald :  ]  If  vos 
had  determined  on  that  day  even  to  detain  these  rams,  do  you  think  it  was  fair,  candid, 
and  above-board  for  yon  to  write  to  the  Messrs.  Laird  on  the  4th  of  September  a  letter 
which— even  granting  that  they  invited  it,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  some 
statement  they  made^was  entirely  calculated  to  mislead  them  as  to  your  views  and 
intentions  f  For  what  does  that  letter  amount  to  but  this :  "  We  understand  yoo  to  be 
good  enough  to  say  that  although  you  will  not  volunteer  the  information,  yet  if  yoa 
are  asked  offlciidly  for  whom  you  are  building  these  ships  you  will  tell.  Be  good 
enough,  then,  to  let  the  foreign  secretary  know  for  whom  they  are  being  built."  And 
accoraingly,  on  the  5th  of  September  the  Messrs.  Laird  nnsuspectingly  say  that  "  the 
Messrs.  Bravay  allow  us  to  send  you  their  name.''  Yet  all  the  while  the  foreian  secre- 
tary, in  concert  with  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government,  had  resolvea  to  take 
that  step  which  he  never  breathed  to  the  Messrs.  Laird,  and  which  he  never  commnni- 
cated  to  them  till  the  9th  of  September.  WeU,  on  the  9th  of  that  month  this  letter 
was  written  to  those  gentlemen,  and  I  ask  the  house  to  reconcile  it  if  they  can — ^I  con- 
fess I  cannot— with  the  statement  we  have  heard  as  to  the  important  information  which 
arrived  between  the  1st  and  the  3d  of  September,  and  which  made  the  government 
change  their  views.  It  is  written  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  Messrs.  Laixd, 
and  runs  thus : 

"Qbmtlemkk:  I  am  desired  by  my  lords  commissioners  of  her  Mi^esty's  treasory  to 
acquaint  vou  that  their  lordships  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  issue  orders  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  that  the  two  iron-clad  steamers  now  in  course  of  completion  in  yonr 
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dooky  at  Birkenhead,  are  not  to  be  pennitted  to  leave  the  Mersey  until  aatis&otory  evi- 
dence can  be  given  of  their  destination,  or,  at  least,  till  the  inquiries  which  are  now 
being  prosecuted  to  obtain  snoh  evidence  shall  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

"G.  A.  HAMILTON. 
^'Messrs.  Laird  Brothbrs.'^ 

Well,  but  if  all  the  facts  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government 

The  Attorney  General.  I  said  that  '^some  information"  had  been  received. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Well,  let  it  be ''  some  information.''  This  information,  according  to 
the  attorney  general,  entirelv  changed  the  view,  of  the  government,  and  produced  a 
conversion  as  sudden  as  anything  we  have  heard  of  in  history.  Remember,  I  am  will- 
ing to  attribute  the  conversion  to  this  information,  and  not  to  t<he  force  of  Mr.  Adams's 
letter.  I  take  the  statement  of  the  government  by  their  organ  in  this  house  to-night 
that "  important  facts  " — ''  some^  facts  if  you  Uke-^^nad  come  to  their  knowledge  between 
the  Ist  and  the  3d  of  September,  which  satisfied  them  as  to  the  destination  of  these 
T»ms.  But  if  that  were  so,  how  came  you,  on  the  9th,  to  write  as  reji^ards  the  detention 
of  the  rams,  that  your  intention  was  to  keep  them  ^^till  the  inquiries  which  are  now 
being  j^roeecuted  to  obtain  such  evidence  shall  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  f 
But  BO  ill  was,  and  then  the  detention  of  the  rams  took  place.  Tne  detention  occurred 
on  the  9th  of  September,  and  the  seizure  on  the  9th  of  October,  exactly  one  month 
afterward.  It  is  said  also  that  dqring  this  time  the  detention  had  this  operation^that 
the  Messrs.  Laird  were  not  aUowed  to  take  the  shipe  out  of  their  dock  on  a  trial  trip, 
although  they  gave  their  personal  undertaking  to  bring  them  back  again  after  the  trial 
trip  was  over.  It  is  said,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  that  permission  was  first  given 
bv  the  government  and  then  withdrawn ;  but  I  don't  care  about  that,  or  about  the  case 
of  the  Messrs.  Laird.  I  beg  the  House  to  dissever  this  matter  from  the  case  of  individ- 
uals. It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  been  more  or  lees  irksome  to  the  Messrs.  Laird,  but 
I  ask  the  House  to  look  to  the  grave  constitutioual  question  involved.  I  demand  to 
know  from  the  government,  for  we  have  not  been  told  yet,  what  was  their  authority 
for  detaininji  those  rams  on  the  9th  of  September.  Does  the  attorney  general  say  there 
was  law  for  it  f  No ;  there  is  none.  Does  he  say  there  is  constitution^  practice  for  it  f 
Ko  J  there  is  none.  But  what  he  says — and  I  commend  his  answer  to  the  house  for 
their  edification — is  this:  '^  We  violate  the  law  in  order  to  vindicate  the  law."  For  he 
says:  ^' There  was  no  reason  to  seize — there  was  no  evidence— nothing  had  been  done 
which  gave  us  that  right;  but  we  remembered  what  we  thought  had  occurred  in  other 
cases ;  we  remembered  that  ships  had  been  expeditiously  fitted  out  and  sent  from  this 
oountry,  and  we  had  been  unable  to  stop  them ;  we  were  determined  that  that  should 
not  occur  again."  And,  therefore,  while  no  crime  had  been  committed,  ['^OhF']  why, 
if  a  crime  had  been  committed,  you  had  a  right  actually  to  seize,  l^ut  while  no  crime 
had  been  committed,  while  no  evidence  was  obtained,  while  the  government  were 
afraid  to  seize  the  ships,  they  detained  them,  in  order  that  it  might  be,  in  the  course  of 
weeks  or  of  months,  they  might  procure  their  evidence,  and  make  out  their  case.  Now, 
I  will  take  the  attorney  general's  own  analogy.  He  asks,  "What  do  you  do  with  a 
person  accused  of  committing  a  crime  f  You  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  who 
receives  certain  evidence,  and  may  remand  him  for  a  certain  time  that  more  evidence 
may  be  obtoined.*'  The  attorney  general  forgot  that  here  there  is  a  seizure.  The  seiz- 
ure is  the  arrest.  The  moment  you  arrest  a  man.  which  the  law  allows  you  to  do,  on  a 
charge  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  you  act  strictly  within  the  law.  The  moment  you 
arrest  him  you  have  made  the  seizure,  and  the  law  also  says  in  the  interesto  of  justice 
that  the  magistrate  may  remand  him  within  certain  limito  and  for  a  certain  time  while 
evidence  is  being  produced;  and,  moreover,  there  are  safeguards  in  the  hdbetu  oorpuM 
against  the  abuse  of  authority  there.  But  tuat  is  not  the  case  here.  You  say,  indeed, 
that  you  acted  on  your  responsibility.  Is  not  that  the  same  wretehed  pretense  which 
from  the  worst  days  of  despotism  downward  has  always  Justified  the  acts  of  the  execu- 
tive government  f  Has  not  vv&ij  breach  of  law  committed  by  the  executive  been  done 
on  their  own  responsibility  f  Were  not  general  warranto  issued  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  government  f  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  individual  may  have  nis  action 
for  damages  where  there  has  been  a  breach  of  the  law.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
persons  who  were  arrested  under  general  warranto  had  righto  of  action  and  recovered 
damages.  Yet,  although  that  was  so,  although  the  government  said  they  had  acted  for 
the  safety  of  the  stato,  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  the  House  of  Commons  solemnly 
pronounced  the  sentence  that  general  warranto  were  lUegal  and  unconstitutional.  And 
I  say  again,  that  what  was  done  in  regard  to  these  stoam  rams  at  Liverpool  was  as 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  as  any  act  ever  committed  by  the  executive  government 
since  the  time  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Well,  it  has  been  suggested  on  behalf  of  the 
f^ovemment  that  after  all  a  seizure  and  a  detontion  are  not  very  different;  that  seizure 
18  the  greater,  and  detention  the  less;  that  there  was  no  greater  interference  with  the 
Messrs.  Laird  and  the  enjoyment  of  theii*  property  by  the  one  than  by  the  other.  I 
care  nothing  about  what  the  exact  amount  of  that  interference  may  have  been,  but  I 
do  want  to  xnow  from  the  government — ^and  I  hope  we  shall  have  this  question  plainly 
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answered  before  this  debate  is  over^I  want  to  know  whether  the  goTemment  lei&y 
mean  to  claim  the  right  to  detain  ships  buildinj;  all  round  the  varions  ports  of  £iiglMd, 
on  the  request  of  the  Amerioan  government,  until  inquiry  shall  have  been  mMo,or 
until  the  sbip-buikler,  having  the  onus  cast  upon  him,  shall  discharge  it — ^the  onus  of 
showing  the  destination  of  toe  ship  f  If  that  is  the  claim  of  the  goTecnment  kt  vs 
hear  it,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  If  that  is  not  their  claim,  how  do  the^ 
Justify  the  detention  of  tlie  ships  in  the  Mersey  f  If  they  were  right  in  September  in 
detaining  these  vessels  for  a  month,  they  wiU  be  right  anywhere  in  England  in  detun- 
ing any  ship  merely  on  suspicion.  But  is  it  the  fact  that  detention  is  less  ii^iuiMB 
than  seizure  f  It  requires  no  great  skill  to  answer  that  question.  If  the  eovecooiest 
seize  the  ship  they  do  the  very  thing  that  an  aet  of  Parliament  authorizes ;  &ey  conoiit 
no  aggression  on  the  law;  and,  moreover,  the  person  whose  ship  is  seised  has  a  li^t 
to  drive  on  the  government,  to  make  them  oontinne  the  prooeedings  in  a  court  Md 
bring  the  ship  to  trial,  and  then  it  will  be  declared  whetiiier  or  not  he  is  an  offeods 
against  the  law.  But  if  you  detain  the  ship,  how  can  the  owner  bring  the  case  to  tiiilt 
I  want  to  know  from  the  government,  and  I  trust  that  the  House  of  CommoDairi& 
demand  from  them  an  answer  to  this:  How  long  do  they  claim  a  right  to  delaiB  t 
ship  f  Do  you  claim  it  for  one  month,  for  two,  for  three,  for  six,  <ir  for  twelve  moatlat 
If  you  do  not,  where  do  you  draw  your  line!  What  right  have  you  to  detain  her  ftr 
one  month  if  you  can't  detain  her  for  twelve  f  fiir^  I  cannot  help  contraetinff  the  eoime 
taken  by  the  government  in  September,  1863,  with  some  words  which  feu  from  tiK 
noble  lord  thQ  first  minister  on  the  27th  of  March,  1863.  Speaking  in  this  hooieai 
that  occasion  the  noble  lord  said : 

"  Her  Majesty's  government  wHl  continue,  as  I  maintain  they  have  done  hithfl!tt(i,te 
enforce  the  law,  whenever  a  case  cdiall  be  brought  before  them  in  which  they  can  eal^ 
act  upon  good  and  sufficient  grounds :  there  must,  however,  be  a  deposition  upon  otAt 
and  tnat  deposition  must  be  made  upon  facts  that  will  stand  examination  befoie  » 
court  of  law :  for  to  call  upon  us  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  to  seize  vessels  with 
respect  to  which  no  convincin^^  evidence  can  afterwain  be  adduced,  is  to  ask  the  gpr- 
emment  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  cast  discredit  upon  them,  and  load  to  miNh 
subsequent  difficulty  and  embarrassment." 

If  you  cannot  capriciously  seize  a  shi^,  what  is  that  to  be  called  which  is  the  defen* 
tion  of  a  ship  without  cause  for  seizure,  m  order  that  you  may,  if  it  may  be,  ohiaiD  a 
case  for  seizure  f  On  tlie  same  day,  the  ^th  of  March,  the  attorney  general,  then  aoli* 
citor  general,  laid  down  some  very  good  constitutional  law,  which  I  am  afraid  be  ins 
forgotten.    He  said : 

*'  The  United  States  government  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  act  in  questkn; 
the  foreign  enlistment  act  is  enforced  in  the  way  in  which  the  English  laws  are  usuall/ 
enforced  against  English  subjects." 

Now,  where  is  your  Englisn  law  which  authorizes  you  against  an  Engliah  subject  to 
detain  property  under  such  circumstanoee  T 

**  On  evidence  and  not  on  suspicion ;  on  satisfactory  testim<my,  and  not  on  the  ma* 
accusations  of  a  foreign  minister  or  his  agents." 

And  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  went  on  to  say : 

**  1  might,  perhaps,  understaud  such  a  complaint  if  grounded  on  some  such  theoiy  » 
this :  That  because  the  safeguards  of  liberty  liave  been  suspended  under  circuuiatsneei 
of  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  therefore  that  they  .should  be  suspended  in  tbii 
country  too,  and  the  officers  of  our  government  should  do  illegal  acts  and  violate  the 
law  on  mere  accusation  and  suspicion." 

Six  months  have  not  passed  over  before  the  honocahle  and  learned  ffentlemaii-' 
advising,  as  I  suppose,  the  government— was  guilty  of  the  very  offense  wliich  he  rep- 
robated then  when  he  said  that  It  was  ui^ustinable  in  the  United  States  to  ask  w  to 
imitate  their  conduct.  There  is  another  matter  connected  with  this  which  i»  of  greit 
importance,  and  to  which  I  invito  the  attention  of  the  right  honorable  gentleinsn  ^ 
chimcellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  house  is  aware  that  very  large  and  extensive  douiAD^ 
have  been  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  against  this  country  for 
injuries  occasioned  by  the  Alabama.  These  demands  were  miwie  daring  tibie  whole  w 
last  year,  and  now  amoam:  to  a  sum  which  I  am  afraid  to  mention.  Last  yew  1  hosi» 
the  government  on  more  l^an  one  occasion  defend  themselves  against  these  claims  ^ 
I  thought  on  very  good  grounds.  J  thought  that  the  dakns  were  most  unfounded.  1 
thought  there  was  no  pretense  for  alleging  them.  I  accepted  the  defense  of  the  £ot* 
emment.  But  what  was  that  defense  f  The  defense  of  the  government  wss  tni**' 
^*  You  complain  of  the  Alabama.  Well ;  assume  for  a  moment  &at  at  the  time  of  ber 
departure  from  Engluid  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  foreign  enlistm^t 
act,  which  we  think  doubtful;  but,  assume  that  she  hsd^  she  was  built  under  ssch  cu^ 
cumstances,  and  with  such  speed,  that  no  reasonable  diligence  on  our  part  could  ^^ 
prevented  her  leaving."  But  said  the  American  minister,  *^  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  told  yoe  > 
considerable  time  bemre— I  told  you  many  weeks  before--^he  reason  that  we  had  ^^^ 
pecting  her  destination ;  and  I  gave  yon  statements — some  of  them  upon  oatbi  vbA 
some  not  upon  oath-^wh^oh  made  it  impossible  but  that  any  one  should  st  vi 
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events  feel  a  doubt  whether  tliat  was  not  her  destination.''  "Tee,'' said  the  govern- 
ment, "  but  we  have  no  law  which  enables  ns  to  interpose  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  We 
cannot  detain  a  ship— we  cannot  act  upon  snspicion.  If  you  show  us  a  case  which 
enables  us  to  seize,  then  we  can  seize  and  abide  by  the  consequences,  because  the  law 
enables  us  to  do  that ;  but  the  law  does  not  enable  us  to  do  what  your  American  law 
may  do,"  and  I  believe  does'—''  it  does  not  enable  us  to  detain  a  ship  merely  on  circum- 
stances of  snspicion,  in  order  to  make  inquiry.  Therefore,"  said  the  government  to  the 
United  States  last  year, "  your  claims  with  reganl  to  the  Alabama  are  unfounded ;  for  we 
did  all  that  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country  fdlow  us  to  do."  Bat  what  becomes 
of  that  now  f  What  will  you  say  to  the  American  minister  now  T  Do  not  you  suppose 
that  the  American  minister  will  come  to  you  and  say, ''  You  told  me  last  year  that 
unless  you  had  a  case  for  seizure,  and  proof  by  proper  evidence,  you  could  not  arrest  a 
fdiip  at  all— that  you  could  not  detain  herf  Although  ^u  admitted  that  the  fkcts  I 
brought  before  you  created  v^ry  great  suspicion,  you  said  that  you  could  not  seize  the 
Alabama ;  therefore,  you  could  not  touch  her.  But  look  at  what  you  did  in  September. 
¥ot  a  whole  month  yon  detained  these  steam  rams  in  the  Mersey,  while,  according  to 
your  own  words,  you  were  collecting  evidence  and  endeavoring  to  see  whether  your 
suspicions  were  well  founded."  Now,  I  do  not  accept  that  view  of  the  case.  I  do  not 
accept  the  view  that  the  government  were  Justified  in  what  tiiey  did ;  but  I  maintain 
that  when  the  United  States  hold  this  language,  either  our  government  must  contend 
that  what  they  did  in  September  was  unconstitutional,  or  they  ouffht  to  have  done  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  Alabama,  and  are  liable.  Now,  I  have  only  a  few  words  move 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  course  which  was  taken  after  the  seizure,  and  again  I  will 
not  say  a  weru  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  of  which  I  know  nothing.  What  was  the 
oonrse  the  government  took  f  On  the  9th  of  October  they  seized  these  rams.  The 
house  are  tolerably  aware  that  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is  one  almost  of  form — at  all 
events,  a  very  few  days  suffices  if  they  have,  as  tiie  government  say  they  had  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the  case — ^the  next  step  is  to  file  an  information 
in  the  exchequer,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  law  of  the  countrjr  is  such,  because  it 
was  a  law  made  to  deal  with  seizures  of  bales  of  tobacco  and  things  of  little  value, 
that  the  Grown  cannot  be  actually  driven  to  take  a  step  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for 
twelve  months.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  however,  where  the  property  was  of  the  value 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money— something  like  that  amount  has,  I  am 
informed,  been  expended  on  these  ships — surely  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government, 
when  they  did  seize  the  diips,  to  use  promptitude  and  dispatch  to  bring  the  case  to 
trial.  Well,  now,  will  the  House  believe  it  that  from  the  9th  of  October  until  the  8th  of 
February,  which  is  exactly  fbur  months,  not  a  single  step  was  taken,  no  information 
was  filed  in  the  exchequer ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  too  far  when  I  say  that  if 
this  House  had  not  assembled  a  very  few  days  before  tnat  time  tiie  information  would 
not  have  been  filed  to  this  day  f  But  that  is  not  all.  What  was  done  with  the  ships 
in  the  mean  time  f  We  saw  &om  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  that  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  dock  and  laid  in  the  Mersey  under  the  charge  of  the  government. 
Now,  if  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  has  been  expended  on  these  ships,  I  aedc  the 
House  to  considef  what  the  loss  per  month  must  be  to  the  persons  who  have  laid  out 
that  sum.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  an  inordinate  estimate  to  treat  money  in  com- 
merce as  worth  ten  per  cent.,  and  at  that  rate  you  will  get  a  loss  of  something  like  two 
thousand  pounds  a  month,  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience,  which  cannot  be  exagge- 
rated in  mercantile  affairs,  of  what  is  called  "  lying  out  of  the  money."  I  supp|0se  lam 
not  going  too  far  in  saving  that  if  any  but  a  large  and  well-established  house  with  great 
resources  had  been  subje^ed  to  an  oeourrenoe  of  this  kind,  it  must  have  occasion^  its 
ruin.  But  is  that  all  f  We  have  had  another  confession  ^m  l^e  government  to-night. 
While  the  ships  are  undei  detention,  be  it  observed,  after  the  government  have  put 
their  embargo  upon  them,  when  they  will  not  let  them  go  out  for  a  trial  trip,  when 
they  have  announced  that  they  are  setting  up  evidoice  to  make  a  case  for  the  seizure 
and  forfeit  of  the  ships  if  they  can,  they  send  down  an  officer  of  the  admiralt^r  to  deal 
with  the  owners  for  the  sale  of  their  ships.  I  was  quite  amused  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  attorn^  general  dealt  with  this.  He  said,  '<  Well,  it  was  a  very  kind  thing,  a  very 
humane  thing*  The  government  did  not  wish  to  push  the  owners  to  extremity.  They 
thought  there  might  he  difficulties,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  tiiey  paid  the  monejr  to 
the  owners  for  tM  ships."  I  want  the  attorney  general  to  tell  me  wbat  does  he  think 
of  dealing  with  a  man  around  whose  neck  the  government  has  got  the  fangs  and  talons 
of  the  revenue  officers  f  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  is  accustomed  to  deal 
with  what  are  called  questions  of  equity  in  contracts  and  bargains  of  tliis  kind.  Is  it 
his  idea  that  it  is  a  fkir  thing  for  a  government  to  use,  not  a  process  of  law,  for  there 
was  no  process  of  Iaw  used  nor  tm^t  could  be  used,  but  to  use  the  strong,  violent, 
and  unconstitutional  hand  of  l^e  executive  to  detain  these  ships,  to  tell  those  who  haa 
built  them  that  the  govwnment  were  getting  up  a  case  to  confiscate  them,  and  then 
while  that  is  being  done  to  send  down  an  agent  of  the  admiralty  to  treat  T  '*  To  treat !" 
Is  it  not  a  mocke^  f  Is  not  that  word  a  mockery  f  Was  that  fair  dealing  f  Was  that 
a  seller  and  buyer  at  arms'-length  and  on  an  even  footing  f    The  government  with  its 
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hands  upon  the  ahiiM,  the  government  aaserting  that  the  day  was  oomiag  when  tk 
ships  wonld  he  foifeitedf  and  then  going  and  saying  to  the  hoilder,  '*  Come,  now,ieIl 
ns  these  ships ;  let  us  hny  them  of  you."  But  what  is  the  climax  ?  The  climax  is  tiiii: 
The  month  of  Fehruary  comes  at  last.  Parliament  meets,  and  the  infonnation  cut  bo 
longer  be  delayed.  It  must  be  filed,  and  then  we  have  tiie  last  letter  from  the  treMny 
to  Messrs.  Laird,  which  I  hope  the  house  will  have  printed  for  its  perusal  in  theu^ 
about  to  be  produced.  It  begins  with  another  piece  of  mockery,  for  it  is  headed  "  Iinne- 
diate."    After  four  months  the' treasury  woke  up  and  said : 

["Isunediate.] 

**  Tbeaburt  Chambers,  Februanf  8, 186i 

<<6emti.bhen:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  I  am  oommanded  bjtk 
lords  commissioners  of  ner  Majesty's  treasury  to  acquaint  you  that  they  are  inforael 
that  an  information  in  the  case  of  the  iron-clad  vessels  built  by  yoa,  and  now  undff 
seizure  by  her  Mi^esty's  government,  will  be  filed  in  a  few  days,  and  that  itmt^be 
necessary  to  send  a  commission  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence. 

"GEORGE  A.  HAMILTON 

"Messrs.  Laibo  Brothbrs." 

Collecting  evidence !  The  seisure,  according  to  the  government,  could  only  beniidi 
upon  evidence,  and  four  months  after  the  seizure  the  government  are  going  to  eotted 
evidence  abroad.  Sir,  we  have  not  got  many  papers  from  the  government  this  yes, 
but  I  trust  the  House  will  insist  upon  the  production  of  these. 

The  SoLicrroB  General.  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  acree  with  my  honorable  and  lemd 
friend  in  one  or  two  of  the  propositions  which  he  laid  down.  He  stated  that  the  Istta 
class  of  papers,  the  production  of  which  is  required,  would  not  affect  the  trial  of  Has 
case,  and  wonld  not,  indeed,  be  evidence  in  it.  I  agree  with  him.  Ho  also  said  tint 
it  was  proper  that  the  House  should  know  the  tone  of  the  correspondence  between  th 
American  government  and  our  own.  I  agree  with  him.  The  House  ^as  a  right  t» 
know  that,  and  the  papers  will  be  produced.  I  therefore  cannot  help  thinking  tint 
my  learned  fnend  might  have  saved  a  f^cesA,  portion  of  his  arffument  which  referred  t« 
the  production  of  those  papers,  knowing  very  well  before  ne  got  up  that  it  was  tiv 
intention  of  the  government  to  produce  them.  He  went  on  to  give  the  Honse  ^ 
opinion,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Laird ;  [Sir  Hugh  Calms  dissented.]  Why,  we  all  Iew* 
that. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  I  beg  to  say  that  my  learned  friend  knows  nothing  at  all  on  tbe 
suhject. 

The  SoLicrroR  General.  He  was  in  the  case  at  all  events. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Never. 

The  SoLicrroB  General.  My  learned  friend,  I  am  sure  will  forgive  me  if  I  ^^ 
under  a  misapprehension.  But  mjr  honorable  and  learned  friend  appeared  in  thej^ 
case  of  the  Alexandra,  and  I  certainly  supposed,  from  the  tenor  of  his  address,  a  good 
part  of  which  appeared  to  me  in  some  measure  calculated  for  a  Jury,  that  itwtit 
rehearsal  of  the  speech  which  he  intended  hereafter  to  deliver  in  the  case.  H0  gtv* 
his  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  and  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  detract  ftom  tbe 
value  of  that  opinion,  that  the  production  of  the  first  class  of  documents,  namely. 
the  correspondence  between  the  government  and  Messrs.  Laird,  would  not  in  ^J 
degree  aflfect  the  trial.  The  House  will  do  my  honorable  and  learned  ^^^'^ 
attorney  general,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  this  prosecution  rests,  and  mytw 
the  Justice  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  one  which  we  should  have  undertaken  lightlf  <v 
hastily.  The  attorney  general  is  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  this  correspondgw 
would  tend  to  prejudice  the  case.  The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  oonf 
spondence  is,  that  one  is  admissible  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  Justice,  and  the  other » 
not.  Now,  we  all  kaow  that  the  production  of  only  one  portion  of  a  case  may  lead  to 
an  utterly  wrong  and  unfounded  conclusion^  and  that  ir  we  desire  to  form  an  opini<* 
according  to  the  evidence  we  ought  to  have  the  whole  of  that  evidenee  before  n&  1^ 
the  correspondence,  written  of  course  under  advice  by  Bfr.  Laird,  and  the  aoBWin 
of  the  Crown  be  produced,  without  any  explanation  of  tiie  circumstances  under  whieb 
those  letters  were  written,  or  the  information  obtained  which  induced  us  to  write  u 
those  terms,  it  would  be  impossible  foransr  one  reading  the  correspondence  to  come  to> 
right  conclusion.  If  the  House  should  think  that  we  have  improperly  instituted  t^ 
prosecution,  and  that  her  Mi^esty's  government  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  to^ 
powers  they  possess,  it  is  proper  for  the  House  to  say  so.  But  I  ask  the  House,  ii  ^ 
are  permitted  to  conduct  this  prosecution,  to  allow  us  to  conduct  it  in  the  same  v^T 
as  all  other  government  prosecutions  are  conducted.  I  never  remember  hearin|[ «  * 
case,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  mstance,  in  which  a  government  condncttnc  * 
prosecution  has  been  called  on  to  produce  to  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  trial  a 
correspondence  which  is  to  form  a  portion  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  ^^ 
honorable  and  learned  friend  expressed  a  desire  not  to  pr^udice  tne  trial,  or  at  all  to 
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discoBS  the  merite  of  the  case  on  this  occasion,  I  might  have  been  satisfied  with  that 
answer,  which  is  all  that  applies  to  the  particular  motion  before  the  Honse ;  but  the 
debate  has  trayeled  much  farther  afield.    The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stamford, 
(Lord  Robert  Cecil,)  and  other  members  of  this  House,  have  accased  the  government 
o^  pusillanimity,  of  acting  under  the  dictation  of  the  American  government,  and  of 
sacrificing  the  honor  of  this  country.    It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  more  vitally  con- 
cerns the  nonor  of  this  country  than  the  strict  and  scrupulous  observance,  now  that 
we  are  neutrals,  of  those  rules  which  we  laid  down  when  we  were  belligerents.    And 
if  there  be  any  rule  of  international  law  on  which  we  have  insisted  more  strongly  than 
another,  it  is  that  neutrals  should  not  be  permitted  to  supply  ships  of  war  to  belli- 
gerents.   Allow  me  to  call  attexftion  to  the  position  we  have  taken  on  this  subject ;  for  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  disgraceful  or  more  calculated  to  lower  this  country 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  the  reproach,  assuming  it  to  be  well  founded,  "Your 
rules  of  international  law  are  elastic,  contracting  or  expanding  according  to  your  tem- 
poral interests ;  you  lay  down  a  law  as  belligerents  which  you  will  not  as  neutrals 
submit  to."    As  long  ago  as  1793  we  emphatically  insisted  that  the  American  govern- 
ment should  not  supply  France,  with  whom  we  were  then  engaged  in  hostilities,  with 
vessels  of  war.    We  required  them  to  detain  those  vessels,  and  Washington  did  detain 
them,  before  any  foreign  enlistment  act  was  passed.    Washington  not  only  detained 
the  vessels  at  our  instance,  but  he  proposed  and  carried  in  Congress  the  American 
foreign  enlistment  act,  as  his  enemies  then  said,  at  our  dictation.    Precisely  the  same 
attacks  which  are  now  directed  against  her  Majesty's  government  in  this  House  were 
then  directed  against  Washington  in  Congress.  There  were  members  of  Congress  who  said 
that  he  was  truokUng  to  England,  and  allowing  the  English  ambassador  to  dictate  to 
him ;  they  lamented  the  humiliation  of  their  country,  and  declared  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  had  been  dragged  in  the  dust.    But  that  great  man  despised  the  impu- 
tation of  cowardice ;  he  was  strong  enough  not  to  fear  to  be  thought  afraid,  and  in  spite 
of  clamor — ^for  there  will  always  be  violent  and  excitable  men  in  all  popular  assemblies — 
Washington  pursued  the  course  which  he  knew  to  be  Just  and  at  the  same  time  best 
calculated  lor  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  own  country.    He  passed  the  foreign 
enlistment  act,  and  a  treaty  was  subsequently  entered  into  stipulating,  among  other 
things,  for  the  restoration  of  prizes  captured  by  vessels  that  were  fitted  out  in  American 
ports.    I  will  not  say  whether  we  have  any  grievances  against  the  federals  or  not ; 
no  doubt  irritating  langua^  has  been  used,  no  doubt  the  press  in  America  at  times  has 
been  very  offensive,  and  objectionable  expressions  have  been  used  at  times  by  public 
men.    But  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  House  that  as  far  as  the  enforcement  of  their 
foreign  enlistment  act  is  concerned,  we  have  absolutely  no  grievance  against  them. 
They  have  again  and  again  restored  prizes  captured  in  violation  of  that  act.    As 
recently  as  the  Russian  war,  in  a  case  where  we  complained  that  a  vessel  called  the 
Maury,  was  fitted  out  in  violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  they  immediately 
detained  that  vessel,  her  clearance  was  stopped,  and  an  Inquiry  was  subsequently  di- 
rected— ^precisely  the  same  course  as  that  pursued  by  her  M^esty's  government  in  this 
case— and  that  inquiry,  conducted  entirely  to  our  satisfaction,  ended  in  our  expressing 
a  belief  that  there  were  no  real  grounds  for  the  suspicion  entertained.    In  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  countries,  therefore,  I  wish  the  House  to 
understand  that  we  nave  no  grievance  against  them  with  regard  to  the  foreign 
enlistment  act,  and  that  it  deeply  concerns  our  honor  to  enfcnrce  the  foreign  enlistment 
act.    But  can  we  doubt  that  it  also  concerns  our  interests  f    I  do  not  desire  to  reflect 
on  any  gentleman  entertaining  confederate  sympathies.    1  can  quite  enter  into  those 
sympathies.    It  is  in  keeping  with  the  generosity  of  English  character  that  we  should 
forget  that  the  southern  party  were  at  one  tune  most  bitter  in  their  hostility  to 
this  county;  that  we  should  even  lay  aside  for  a  time  our  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and 
view  the  confederates  only  as  a  brave  people  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  for  their 
independence.    Our  sympathies  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  weak  against^e  strong — 
on  the  side  of  those  who  are  struggling  for  independence,  against  those  who  are  strug- 
gling for  conquest.    But  I  think  we  should  be  doing  very  wrong  if  we  allowed  our 
sympathies  to  blind  us  to  the  interests  of  our  own  country.    Why  do  the  federals  insist 
tjiat  neutral  nations  shall  not  be  permitted  to  supply  the  confederates  with  vessels  of 
warf    Why,  because  they  are  the  stronger  maritime  power.    And  why  would  it  be  for 
our  interest  to  insist  upon  the  same  rule  against  all  the  world  f    Because  we  are  the 
stroni^est  maritime  power.    And  are  we  now  to  promulgate  the  opposite  doctrine— the 
doctrine  that  a  weak  power  is  to  be  put  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  us  by  using  the 

Sorts  of  nenta«l  states  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  vessels  of  warf  That  woulcT be  a 
octrine  hailed  with  delight  by  the  enemies  of  this  country  all  over  the  world,  because 
it  would  go  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  maritime  supremacy.  Suppose,  unhappily, 
we  were  at  war  with  the  United  States — a  consummation,  I  suppose,  which  no  man 
desires,  although  speeches  in  this  House  sometimes  seem  to  have  that  tendency — and 
we  had  blockaded  all  their  ports,  should  we  permit  steam  rams  to  isssue  ftom  the 

Eorts  of  France?    That  is  a  qncstion  which  I  desire  to  have  answered.    Would  my 
onorable  and  learned  friend,  if  he  were  the  adviser  of  the  government^  be  imposea 
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upon  by  representfttions  liiat  those  veaselB  were  intended  for  the  Pasha  of  Bgypt 
or  for  too  Danish  government  f    He  wonld  very  properly  decline  to  be  dnped  by  any 
snch  assertions.    We  have  done  tbat  which  we  shonld  expect  others  to  do  for  us,  and 
we  have  done  no  more.    What,  then,  was  the  condnct  of  the  government  which  has 
been  made  tbe  subject  of  such  invective  by  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  f    Cixviim- 
stances  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  which  excited  grave  suspicion  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  rams.    On  the  Messrs.  Laird  volunteering  to  give  information  on  tiw 
subject  the  government  intimated  their  readiness  to  receive  it.    Well,  information  was 
l^ven,  but  I  confess  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  government,  and,  so  fisr  from  remov- 
mg,  it  increased  their  suspicion.     The  government  had  the  depositionB  of  awom  wit- 
nesses which  confirmed  those  suspicions,  and  they  felt  it  to  be  their  dnt^  to  setae  or 
detain  the  ships.    The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  has  found  fiinlt  with  them  be- 
cause they  took  the  milder  instead  of  the  more  severe  course  j  because,  instead  ofactnaliy 
seizing  them,  they  give  notice  that  they  would  be  seized  if  they  attempted  to  d^Mit. 
The  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  Justify  the  aeimre, 
that  the  evidence  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  Jury ;  it  was  enongh  tiiat  the  gortmr 
ment  had  Aprimafad^  case,  such  as  would  induce  a  magistrate  to  remand  a  prxsoDer. 
The  government  bad  in  their  possession  depositions  on  oath,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
made  out  a  case.    The  government  determined  to  make  inquiries  whether  these  vcescile 
were  really  being  made  for  M.  Bravay  or  other  parties.    They  offered  to  take  these 
persons  at  their  word,  and  they  said,  '*  Will  you  sell  these  vessels  f    If  they  wen 
really  being  made  for  these  gentlemen,  if  the  speculation  was  really  a  commercial  one, 
they  would  nave  been  too  gliul  to  accept  the  offer.    But  the  parties  concerned  would  not 
sell  them.    Could  any  human  being  doubt  that  they  were  intended  for  the  servioe  of  tibe 
confederates  f    My  honorable  and  learned  friend  finds  fault  with  the  attorney  geoenl 
and  other  members  of  her  M^iestv's  government  for  stating  their  belief  that  these 
vessels  were  intended  for  the  Confederate  States.    If  they  had  not  entertained  that 
belief,  they  would  have  done  very  wrong  in  seizing  them.    Of  course  we  entertaiii  that 
belief,  or  we  shonld  have  been  guilty  oftakinfif  an  unjust  course.    Has  any  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  expressed  ai  contrary  opinion  dunng  all  this  vituperation  and  aH 
these  attacks  on  her  Majesty's  government  f    Nobody  doubts  they  were  intended  Air 
the  confederate  service,  and  not  for  a  French  gentleman  or  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.     What 
was  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  the  ship-builders,  or  they  to  the  Pasha  f    Then,  what  was  the 
use  of  disguising  a  belief  that  was  entertained  by  the  whole  country  f    It  wonld  only 
be  a  mockery — it  would  only  be  trifling  with  the  House  to  pretend  that  the  goTetn- 
ment  did  not  entertain  that  belief.    (An  honorable  member :  *'That  was  not  enoo^.') 
I  quite  agree  that  if  it  were  notorious  that  the  vessels  wore  intended  for  the  csonied- 
erate  service,  but  if  no  evidence  could  be  procured,  the  ships  must  be  acquitted.    It 
would  be  better  that  any  number  of  ships  diould  leave  our  ports  for  the  confederate 
8er%4ce  than  the  rules  of  law  shonld  be  violated.    We  must  prove  our  case,  bat  ttw 
House  will  not  expect  me  now  to  say  what  our  case  is.    We  believe  the  evidence  we 
shall  produce  will  be  sufficient;  if  we  are  wrong,  the  jury  will  do  Justice  between  the 
Crown  and  the  subject.    My  honorable  and  learned  friend  endeavcsed  to  fix  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  home  of  a  dilemma  in  regard  to  what  he 
said  about  the  Alabama.    But  this,  like  many  other  dilemmas,  has  three  homa,  and 
might  more  correctly  be  called  a  trilemma.    What  the  noble  lord  meant  in  saying  that 
the  case  of  the  Alabama  w^as  a  scandal  was,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  ot 
the  Crown,  the  vessel  ought  to  have  been  stopped  before  she  left  LiverpooL    That 
opinion  was  given  just  before  the  vessel  got  away  by  stratagun.    A  telegram  was  sent 
down  to  stop  the  Alabama,  but  she  had  gone  away  that  morning  on  a  pleasure  trip, 
and  she  had  not  returned.    When  a  notorious  criminal  escapes  mm  justice  it  is  said, 
**  that  is  a  scandal  to  the  law,''  and  that  was  about  all  that  the  noble  lord  meant.    The 
House  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that,  in  dealing  with  new  and  difficult  qnestioiia  for 
which  precedents  cannot  be  found  in  the  books,  tiie  attorney  general  and  myself  have 
followed  the  lights  of  the  highest  authorities  in  Europe  and  Ameriea,  whose  deeiaions 
on  these  subjects  command  respect.    I  shall  not  have  the  presumption  to  say  that  we 
have  always  been  right.    But  this  I  will  say,  that  we  have  endeavored  to  pnrsne  the 
straight  path,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  showing  no  sympatiiy 
for  the  welder  nor  fear  for  the  stonger,  and  suffering  no  indignity  from  either.    When 
our  territorial  rights  were  infringed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chess^peake,  we  applied  lor 
and  obtained  redress.    We  have  cme  the  same  in  other  cases;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Saxon,  where  a  murder  was  committed,  we  lost  no  time  in  demanding  that  the  mur- 
derer shonld  be  put  upon  his  triaL    But  it  is  only  Just  to  act  toward  the  American 
government  as  we  should  ask  them  to  act  to  us  if  our  positions  were  reversed.    We 
ave  endeavored  to  do  as  we  wonld  be  done  by,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  takii^ 
that  course  we  have  best  consulted  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Walfolk.  Sir,  if  it  were  not  for  some  observations  made  bv  the  solicitor  geneial, 
in  which  I  cannot  concur,  but  which  upon  reflection  I  think  he  will  see  reason  to 
qualify,  I  shonld  not  vulture  to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House  after  the  great 
and  constitutional  speech  which  we  nave  heaidirom  my  honorable  and  learned  friend, 
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(Sir  Hugh  Cairns.)    I  believe  that  since  the  days  of  Sir  William  Grant  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  a  greater  speech  has  not  been  made  on  questions  of  international  and  con- 
stitutional law.    And  I  venture  to  remind  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  tbe  solicitor 
feneral,  that  to  the  points  of  the  speech  for  which  my  honorable  and  learned  friend 
elow  me  asked  for  an  answer  no  answer  has  been  given.    The  solicitor  general  rests 
the  whole  of  his  argument  on  these  two  propositions — that  we  ought  to  do  to  America 
as  we  would  have  America  do  to  us.    Tliat  no  one  disputes.    The  other  argument  is, 
that  we,  being  neutrals  now,  ought  to  act  as  we  expected  neutrals  to  act  to  us  when 
we  were  at  war.    In  both  these  pi*opositions  I  cordially  agree,  but  I  Vould  ask  him 
whether,  by  the  doctrine  he  has  laid  down,  iie  is  asking  us,  as  a  neutral  nation,  to 
exercise  merely  neutral  rights,  or  whether  he  has  asked  us  to  abandon  neutral  rights? 
I  have  observed  that  tlie  fallacy  which  ran  through  the  argument  of  my  honorable 
and  leiirueil  friend,  and  in  some  respects  through  that  of  the  attorney  general  also,  is 
that  of  confounding  the  obligations  of  our  municipal  law  with  those  ol  international 
law.    My  learned  Iriend,  the  attorney  general,  runs  from  one  of  these  to  the  other,  as 
if  they  were  identical.    Now,  I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  two  things  are  essentially 
distinct.    Municipal  laws,  unless  they  are  embodied  in  conventions  and  agreements, 
give  no  right  to  foreign  states  to  call  on  a  goveniment  to  interfere,  either  on  tlie  ^ound 
that  there  are  new  rights  to  be  enforced  or  new  duties  to  be  preserved.    But  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  is  a  municipal  law  which  has  not  been  embodied  m  any  international 
couveutiou,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  the  arguments  advanced  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown  are  pushed  to  their  legitimat'e  consequence,  no  government  could  ever 
sanction  such  a  convention.     But  the  rights  arising  out  ot  international  law  are 
entirely  different.    They  are  as  universal  as  the  world ;  the  same  in  America  as  in 
England.    In  dealing  with  other  states  on  grounds  of  international  law  your  municipal 
laws  are  not  worth  a  rush,  but  you  are  bound  to  recognize  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  though  no  municipal  laws  exist  on  the  subject.    That  shows  the  utter 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  my  learned  friends.    They  have  confounded  the  duties  of 
a  neutral  state  with  the  duties  of  the  commercial  subjects  of  a  neutral  power.    This 
distinction  is  most  important.  '  A  neutral  state  cannot  favor  either  belligerent,  cannot 
supply  them  with  arms,  ammunition,  or  ships  of  war,  or  allow  its  citizens  to  be  enlisted 
in  their  army  or  navy.    But  it  has  always  been  a  principle  affirmed  by  the  greatest 
*  jurists,  and  recognized  by  America  as  well  as  by  this  country,  that  the  commercial 
subjects  of  a  neutral  power  have  no  rights  taken  away  from  them  in  regard  to  can*ying 
on  any  lawful  tra<le  whatever,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  subject  only  to  this  one 
qualilicatiouy  namely,  that  if  they  deal  with  articles  contraband  of  war,  they  must  take 
the  coiisequeuces  of  the  risk  they  run.    In  carryiuK  on  that  trade,  they  are  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  supply  belligerents  with  arms,  ammunition,  ships,  or  other  articles  con- 
traband of  war ;  they  have  a  right  to  carry  on  their  customary  trade ;  but  in  carrying 
on  this  trade  they  are  subject  to  this  penalty — that  they  know  their  property  may  be 
confiscated  if  they  violate  the  law  of  nations.    My  honorable  ana  learned  friend 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction.    But,  acting  on  the  notion  upon  which 
he  has  grounded  the  whole  of  his  arguments,  he  says,  "Look  what  America  has  done 
in  your  case.    Did  America  allow  ships  of  war  to  go  out  of  her  ports  when  you  were 
at  wai*'^    And,  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  I  hope  it  was,  he  seemed  to  say  that  it  was 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to  rarnish  any  country  with  a  ship  of  war. 
Whore  did  my  honorable  and  learned  fiiend  leani  that  doctrine  t    What  country  has 
ever  laid  it  <lownf    Has  America!    Go  and  consult  Judge  Story.    He  has  told  you 
that  ammunition,  and  ships,  and  arms,  and  all  kinds  of  contraband  of  war  may  be 
furnished  by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent,  but  at  the  risk  and  peril  of  tliose  who  furnish 
them.    My  honorable  and 'learned  friend  quotes  the  case  of  1793,  and  also  the  case  of 
the  Maury  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  war.    He  quotes  those  cases,  but,  pardon  me,  ho 
rather  misquotes  them.    Why,  in  1793  it  was  the  case  of  ships  built,  fitted  out  and 
ariue^,  and  ready  to  go  out  to  sea  as  privateers.    These  were  the  ships  that  Washington 
stopped.    What  was  the  case  of  the  Maury  !    That  ship  had  her  guns  in  her,  and  she 
was  only  stopx)ed  when  she  was  so  fitted  out,  contrary  to  their  own  foreign  enlistment 
act  as  much  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  ours.    The  only  authorities,  therefore,  which 
my  honorable  and  learned  friend  quoted  were  not  the  least  in  his  favor.    But  I  must 
say,  if  you  are  to  run  your  municipal  laws  into  your  international  laws,  and  mix  them 
np  so  that  you  cannot  sever  them,  as  the  learned  attorney  has  unfortunately  done, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  f    I  have  always  understood  that  when  a  municipal  law 
which  is  of  a  highly  penal  character  is  passed,  the  Crown  can  only  enforce  it  by  strictly 
adhering  to  its  provisions.    But  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  deviating  from  the 
only  ground  he  could  have  taken  up,  says  that  the  Crown  on  its  own  responsibility 
and  exercising  its  prerogative  will  import  into  this  statutory  obligation — ^for  it  is  only 
a  statutory  obligation — a  prerogative  greater  than  was  ever  exercised  by  any  arbitrary 
sovereign.    Your  laws,  if  they  are  to  be  maintained,  the  peace  of  the  world,  if  it  is  to 
be  preserved,  can  only  be  maintained  and  preserved  by  adhering  strictly,  regularly, 
and  consistently  to  those  great  principles  of  international  law  which  are  not  the  laws 
of  Europe  only,  but  of  America  also.    And  the  greatest  principle  of  all  is  this,  that 
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when  other  oonntries  chance  to  go  to  war,  nentrals  are  deprived  of  no  rights  wbieh 
they  hefore  possesaed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  husiness.  Well,  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend,  the  solicitor  general,  in  attempting  to  answer  the  only  other  portion  of 
the  speech  of  ray  honorable  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Belfast,  tries  to  explain 
away  the  dilemma  in  which  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  had  placed.  £arl  KosmIL 
I  thought  his  explanation  anything  but  satisfactory.  But  I  was  glad  it  was  attempted, 
iM^eause  it  reminded  me  of  the  line  of  policy  which  Earl  Russell  had  taken  with  rnpid 
to  l^e  Alabama,  and  which  is  totally  different  from  that  which  the  law  officers  «  the 
Crown  are  now  pursuing.  The  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Belfast  reminded 
the  House  that  l^arl  Kussel  said  the  case  of  the  Alabama  was  ''a  scandaL^  Bat  sndi 
was  not  Earl  RusselPs  opinion  a  year  ago.  Nay,  more,  I  will  say  that  as  recently  ai 
last  October  Earl  Russell's  opinion  was  much  sounder,  because  it  was  more  just,  hecaue, 
in  fact,  it  was  in  exact  coniunuity  with  the  great  principles  which  I  have  endesTored 
to  sustain.  If  the  American  government  has  a  right  to  call  upon  ns  to  stop  ships 
which  it  cannot  proye  to  be  built,  and  equipped,  and  armed,  and  fitted  out  in  yiolatioB 
of  the  foreign  enUstmeut  act,  upon  what  do  they  ground  that  right  f  I  yrill  show  yos 
upon  what  Mr.  Adams  grounds  it,  and  I  will  give  you  the  answer  of  Carl  RosaelL 
Mr,  Adams,  writing  to  Earl  Russell  on  the  23d  of  October,  1863,  says: 

'*  The  United  States  are  comjielled  to  assume  that  they  gave  due  and  sufficient  preyion 
notice  to  her  Mfgesty's  government  that  this  criminal  enterprise  was  begun,  and  ia 
regular  process  of  execution,  through  the  agencies  herein  described,  in  one  of  her  Hi^ 
esty's  ports.  They  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  government  was  then  booad 
by  treaty  obligations  and  by  the  law  of  nations  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it.  [Whit 
treaty  obligations  f  I  know  of  none.]  Had  it  acted  with  the  promptness  and  enei^ 
required  by  the  emergency,  they  cannot  but  feel  assured  the  whole  scheme  mnst  havi 
been  frustrated.  The  United  States  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  did  act  so  £ar  as  to 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  detaining  this  vessel  for  the  reasons  assigned,  but  tbiy 
are  constrained  to  object  that  valuable  time  was  lost  in  delays,  and  that  the  effort  whan 
attempted  was  too  soon  abandoned.  They  cannot  consider  the  justice  of  their  claia 
for  reparation  liable  to  be  affected  by  any  circumstances  connected  with  those  men 
forms  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  are  exclusively  within  her  owa 
control." — Carreapondencey  No.  1,  (1864,)  p.  26. 

Now  the  gravity  of  that  sentence  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  claim  is  made  apos 
two  grounds — treaties,  and  the  law  of  nations.  But  there  are  no  treaties,  and  the  lav 
of  nations  is  as  I  have  stated.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  claim  for  all  the  iiynries 
done  by  the  Alabama?  Are  the  government  going  to  i^mit  that  such  a  claim  is  to  be 
entertained  for  a  single  moment  f  What  does  Earl  Russell  sayf  And  here  I  find  tbs 
sound  views  upon  which  the  government  ought  to  act.  They  will  be  found  in  page  4S 
of  the  papers.    Earl  Russell,  writing  on  the  26th  of  October,  1863,  says : 

^' With  this  declaration  her  Majesty's  government  may  well  be  content  to  ayrait  the 
time  when  a  calm  and  candid  examination  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  the 
case  of  the  Alabama  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stat-es,  nse^ 
fully  be  undertaken.  In  the  meantime  I  must  request  you  to  believe  that  the  principle 
contended  for  by  her  Mt^esty's  government  is  not  that  of  commissioning,  egnipping, 
and  manning  vessels  in  our  ports  to  cruise  against  either  of  the  belligerent  parties— « 
principle  which  was  so  justly  and  unequivocally  condemned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1793,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  of  the 
13th  of  May  of  that  year.  But  the  British  government  must  decline  to  bo  responsible 
tor  the  acts  of  parties  who  fit  out  a  seeming  merchant  ship,  send  her  to  a  port  or  to 
waters  far  from  the  jurisdiction  of  British  courts,  and  there  commission,  equip,  and  maa 
her  as  a  vessel  of  war.  Her  Msgesty's  government  fear  that  if  an  admitted  principle 
were  thus  made  elastic  to  suit  a  particular  case,  the  trade  of  ship-building,  in  which 
our  people  excel,  and  which  is  to  great  numbers  of  them  a  source  of  honest  livelihoodr 
would  be  seriously  embarrassed  and  impeded.  I  may  add  that  it  appears  strange  that 
notwithstanding  the  largo  and  powerful  naval  force  possessed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  no  efficient  measures  have  been  taken  by  that  government  to  captmv 
the  Alabama.'' — Correspondence,  No.  1,  (1864,)  p.  42. 

Now,  with  ^eat  deference  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  I  prefer  the  international 
and  constitutional  view  taken  by  Earl  Russell  to  that  which  is  taken  by  my  honorable 
and  learned  friends.  That  view,  I  am  persuaded,  is  sound;  and  when  I  hear  my  hon- 
orable and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Belfast,  go  over  step  by  step  the  cooras 
which  the  government  have  taken — when  I  find  they  were  actually,  as  it  were,  invitine 
evidence  against  the  builders  of  those  ships  by  communications,  the  answers  to  which 
might  be  turned  against  them — when  I  see  they  were  acting  without  any  authority  in 
detaining  the  ships,  the  act  of  Parliament  giving  them  no  such  power — ^when  I  hear, 
and  it  was  not  contradicted  and  cannot  be  contradicted,  that  the  seizure  was  made  on 
the  9th  of  October,  I  think,  and  that  no  proceedings  whatever  were  taken  until  the  Gth 
or  the  8th  of  February,  I  mnst  put  it  to  the  merchants  of  this  House  and  beg  them  to 
consider,  in  behalf  of  their  great  merc^tile  interests,  whether  they  are  to  be— I  was 
going  to  say — trifled  with  by  arguments  like  those  of  the  learned  solicitor  general  f 
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Ship-baildeis  are  no  more  acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  in  bnilcling  shipB  for 
sale  than  merchants  are  in  sending  goods  to  break  the  blockade  or  in  manufacturing 
arms  to  be  used  by  the  federals.  When  I  see  aJl  these  things,,  and  find  the  other 
side  of  the  House  echoing  to  the  roof  the  observation  of  the  soncitor  general  that  the 
merchants  of  this  country  would  do  well  not  to  violate. the  law  of  nations  and  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  them  by  the  proclamation  of  their  Queen,  my  aoswer,  first,  is  that 
they  do  it  at  their  peril,  if  they  send  out  articles  contraband  of  war ;  and  secondly,  that  they 
do  no  more  wrong,  they  act  no  more  contrary  to  the  royal  proclamation  in  building 
ships  to  sell  them  to  the  confederates  than  they  do  in  sending  out  arms  or  ammunition 
to  oe  sold  to  the  federahi  or  swift  steaming  vessels  to  break  the  blockade.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  wish  to  show  my  sympatnies  to  the  one  side  rather  than  the  other  in 
that  tremendous  conflict  which  is  now  raging  beyond  the  Atlantic.  I  have  never 
spoken  on  that  subject  in  this  House.  If  I  were  t>o  give  expression  to  my  sympathies, 
it  would  be  seen  that  they  are  not  those  which  the  solicitor  general  imagines  exist  on 
these  benches.  Thejr  would  be  partly  in  favor  of  that  brave  people  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  assert  their  independence  against  the  oppression  to  which  they  think  they  are 
exposed ;  but  my  sympathies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  country,  were,  I  believe,  in  the 
commencement  of  this  fearful  struggle,  so  far  enlisted  with  the  North  as  to  lead  us  to 
hope  that  the  Union  of  all  the  Slates  might  still  be  preserved.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
because  I  sympathize  with  one  side  rather  than  the  other,  but  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining intact  the  great  principles  of  international  law  that  I  have  deemed  it  right  to 
address  these  few  observations  to  the  house. 

Mr.  T.  Baring.  Sir,  I  had  not  intended  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  single  word  on  this 
oocasion ;  but  as  my  right  honorable  friend  who  has  just  spoken  has  appealed  to  the 
merchants  of  his  country  in  support  of  the  sentiments  to  which  he,  as  well  as  the  hon- 
orable and  learned  member  for  Belfast,  has  ij^ven  expression,  I,  as  an  humble  member 
of  the  mercantile  community,  and  not  assuming  to  myself  in  any  wav  authority  to  rep- 
resent it  here,  cannot  help  protesting  ajB;aiDHt  the  doctrines  which  he  has  laid  down. 
I  for  one  cannot  think  that,  by  sanctionmg  measures  which  would  lead  to  privateers 
and  war  vessels  being  fitted  out  at  neutral  ports  to  take  part  in  the  contest  now  raging 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  should  benefit  the  commercial  community.  What  community, 
let  me  ask,  would  suffer  more  than  the  mercantile  classes  of  this  country,  if  that  sys- 
tem were  generally  supported  and  that  principle  adopted  f.  What  would  take  place  in 
the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  between  us  and  another  nation,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
a  neutral  country  to  arm  vessels  as  pirates  to  destroy  our  commerce  f  We  are  not 
uninterested  in  this  matter.  As  merchants  we  are  interested  in  maintaining  that  prin- 
ciple which  we  supported  and  propounded  ourselves  when  we  were  engaged  in  war. 
We  are  interested  m  the  principle  adopted  by  Jefferson  at  our  recommendation,  and 
acted  on  by  ourselves  so  lately  as  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  which,  if  it  be  broken 
through  now,  may  be  acted  upon  to  our  iigury  hereafter.  My  right  honorable  friend 
says  that  neutrals  are  authorized  to  trade.  Yes :  but  there  is  a  law  which  says  we  are 
^ot  to  equip  vessels  for  warlike  purposes.  And  does  my  right  honorable  friend,  I  would 
ask,  mean  to  contend  that  these  vessels,  the  case  of  which  we  are  discussing,  armed  as 
they  were  with  rams,  are  merely  innocent  commercial  ships,  intended  to  be  used  simply 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  which  would  be  misused  if  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
war?  Will  he  not  allow  that  the  mode  in  which  they  were  constructed  shows  the 
object  for  which  they  were  destined  f  My  right  honorable  friend  says  that  the  solicitor 
ceneral  did  not  answer  the  question  put  by  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Bel- 
Sist;  but  there  was  another  question  which  he  himself  did  not  answer.  Does  he 
believe  tiiat  these  vessels  were  equipped  for  warlike  purposes  f  That  is  a  question 
which,  I  am  sure,  he  would  not  undertake  to  answer  in  the  negative.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  I,  as  an  humble  member  of  the  commercial  community,  speaking  in  support  of 


ness  of  this  country ;  and  when  I  hear  honorable  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
taunting  the  government,  as  it  were,  with  not  precipitating  us  into  a  war,  I  have,  I 
confess,  no  sympathy  with  them.  In  speaking  thus  I  am,  I  allow,  advocating  my  own 
interests;  but  in  doins  so  I  feel  I  am  advocating  also  the  interests  of  my  country 
and  of  humanity.  This  I  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  speeches  of  my  right  hon- 
orable friend  and  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Belfast  are  to  be  taken  as  fur- 
nishing the  grounds  on  which  we  are  to  divide  to-night,  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
arrived,  by  simply  moving  for  these  papers,  at  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
Why  do  not  they  at  once  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  government,  or  on  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  for  tJie  course  wMch  they  have  pursued  f  For  my  own  part,  I  offer 
to  the  noble  lord,  the  foreign  secretary,  and  to  those  gentlemen  by  whom  he  is  advised 
in  those  matters,  although  i  think  they  are  open  to  grave  censure  for  not  having  pre- 
vented the  departure  ot  the  Alabama,  my  thanks  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
deeming  it,  as  I  do,  to  be  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Seymoub  Fitzgerald.  I  might  have  been  well  content  to  have  left  the  argument 
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on  this  qneetion  where  it  vtbs  left  "by  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  the  member  far 
Belfast,  and  my  ri^ht  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Cambridge  UniTersity;  ball 
must  say,  that,  in  usteninc  to  the  speech  just  addressed  to  the  house  by  the  faononble 
member  for  Huntingdon,  there  was  only  one  sentence  which  gave  me  satisfaction  ind 
pleasure,  namely,  that  he  did  not  assume  to  represent  the  mercantile  commmiitTtf 
England,  but  that  be  merely  spoke  in  his  own  name.  We  all  know  the  high  ud  d» 
tinguislied  position  which  that  honorable  gentleman  holds  among  the  merchant  prinea 
of  England;  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  him  that  the  words  he  uttered  exprenedbs 
own  opinions  alone.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  tendered  to  the  law  offlcenoftfae 
Crown  his  thanks  for  the  course  they  have  taken.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  agree 
in  those  thanks.  The  honorable  member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  admitted 
that  a  more  important  question  had  never  been  brought  before  the  House.  I  quite  tpet 
with  him,  though  on  a  different  ground  from  that  on  which  he  put  it.  He  said  it  w 
important,  because  it  concerned  the  commerce,  the  trade,  and  tne  possible  position  tf 
the  country  in  the  event  of  another  war.  These  are  grave  and  important  oonadenr 
tions ;  but  I  hold  further,  that  this  is  a  most  important  question,  on  the  ground  dut 
this  is  the  first  time,  for  many  a  year,  that  a  minister  has  stood  up  in  this  Honse  to  jus- 
tify, in  the  face  of  tne  House  of  Commons,  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  law.  Tbebomr- 
able  gentleman  opposite  has  referred  a  good  deal  to  the  word  "responsibility.''  Hm 
is  an  elastic  word,  and  is  one  capable  of  wide  application :  and,  if  the  executire  ca 
act  thus,  if  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  can  arrest  ships,  why  may  they  not  anwt  ma 
also?  To  what  extent  may  not  the  doctrine  of  the  solicitor  general  be  extended?  b 
that  a  doctrine  likely  to  secure  peace,  that  the  executive  should  thus  break  the  Uwad 
seek  to  justify  themselves  to  the  House  of  Commons  f  But  there  is  one  point  wbichi 
wish  to  put  to  the  attorney  general.  He  has  said  that  these  ships  were  detained  np« 
grave  suspicions  of  the  intentions  of  the  builders,  and  that  they  were  not  seized  tiii 
sufficient  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  use  for  which  they  were  designed.  I  'wiihtj 
ask  him  what  the  result  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  shown  that  the  intention « 
the  builders  was  lawful  and  innocent  f  Would  not  the  right  honorable  gentleman  tiMH 
have  to  admit  that  the  law  had  been  deliberately  broken,  and  that  the  power  of  tk 
executive  had  been  brought  to  bear  against  persons  who  were  blameless  f  I  thin^> 
great  advantage  has  been  obtained  by  the  discussion  of  to-night,  and  I  am  glad  to» 
that  it  has  been  from  this  side  of  the  House  that  the  principle  nas  been  advocated,  tlurt 
nothing  will  justify,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  law  on  ttf 
grounds  which  the  government  have  taken  to-night,  that  the  end  will  sanctify  tm 
means. 

Sir  George  Grey  said  he  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  before  the  House  prooeedM 
to  a  division,  that  the  papers  asked  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  motion  the  government 
were  ready  to  grant ;  and  that  the  negative  which  tne  government  g^ve  to  the  moti«B 
applied  only  to  the  former  part,  relating  to  the  correspondence  between  the  ranons 
departments  of  government  and  Messrs.  Laird.  . 

Question  put;  *'That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Migesty,  praying thtt 
she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  borne 
copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  various  departments  of  her  Majesty's  govtnr 
ment,  or  officers  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers,  relating  to  the 
two  iron-clad  vessels,  the  El  Tousson  and  El  Monassia,  building  by  that  firm  and  seiiw 
by  order  of  her  Majesty's  government ;  and  of  any  papers  or  correspondence  that  Iw 
passed  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
their  representative,  Mr.  Adams,  relating  to  the  said  vessels.'' 

The  house  divided :  Ayes,  153 ;  noes,  178 ;  majority,  25. 
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DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  OP  APRIL  5, 1864,  AND 

JUNE  9,  1864,  RELATIVE  TO  FEDERAL  ENLIST- 

MENT  OF  BRITISH  SUBJECTS.* 

[From  Haosaid's  ParlUmentary  Debates,  toL  174,  pp.  448^£i0.] 

House  of  Lords,  April  5, 1864. 

UNITED  STATES  FOBEIQN  ENLISTMENT  ACT.— THE  KEARSARGE  QUESTION. 

The  Earl  OF  DoNOUOHMOREsaid  that  at  the  last  Cork  assizes  certain  persons  pleaded 
l^nilty  to  an  indictment  charging  them  with  havin;^  violated  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  and  they  were  released  upon  their  own  recognizances.  The  offense  was  having 
enlisted  subjects  of  her  Migesty  on  board  the  United  States  ship  of  war  Kearsarge.  The 
captain  of  that  vessel  stated  that  the  men  came  on  board  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  was  not  aware  of  their  being  on  board  until  he  had  got  to  sea,  and  that  when  he 
went  into  Brest  he  put  them  on  shore,  but  as  they  were  withont  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence he  took  them  on  board  again  and  conveyed  them  back  to  Cork.  When  this  sub- 
ject was  last  alluded  to,  the  noble  earl  opposite  (Earl  Russell)  made  what  certainly 
appear^  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  statement,  for  he  said  that  he  could  not  see  what 
else  the  captain  could  have  done.  That  was  a  very  remarkable  statement,  because  it 
appeared,  irom  the^vidence  that  had  been  taken,  that  the  men  were  actually  put  into 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  navy  by  order  of  the  officers  of  the  ship.  Now,  what 
he  (the  Earl  of  Donoughmore)  wished  to  know  was  whether  the  noble  earl  had  required 
any  explanation  from  the  American  minister  with  regard  to  the  circumstance. 

Earl  Rus8EL.said  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  discussion  of  this  matter  he  had  com- 
plained to  the  United  States  minister  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  on  board  the  Kear- 
sargre.  Affcer  what  had  passed  in  that  House  and  After  what  occurred  in  the  court  of 
Jastice  in  Ireland,  he  haa  again  called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  minister  to 
the  subject,  and  had  asked  him  to  refer  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Justice  Keogh.  The  United  States  minister  informed  him  that  in  the  month  of 
November  last  he  had  received  instructions  from  his  government  that  if  the  consul 
hai  been  at  all  instrumental  in  violating  the  forei^  enlistment  act  he  should  be  at 
once  dismissed,  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  ship,  if  the  min- 
ister found  that  he  was  to  blame,  he  was  to  be  reported  to  the  government,  in  order 
that  the  proper  notice  might  be  taken.  Mr.  Adams  did  Jipt  act  upon  those  instructions, 
because  he  did  not  oonsicter  that  there  was  any  blame  due  either  to  the  consul  or  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  ship  in  enlisting  these  persons  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  correspondence  was  not  yet  concluded,  but  when  further  explanations  had 
been  given  the  dispatches  would  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said  that  unless  Mr.  Adams  denied  the  statement  that  these  men 
were  examined  by  the  surgeon  and  attested,  that  their  names  were  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  ship,  and  that  they  were  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Navy,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  officers  of  the  ship  should  not  be  cognizant  of  the  men  being  on 
board. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
truth,  if  it  was  desired  that  the  truth  should  be  elicited.  He  believed  the  Kearsarge 
wae  now  repairing  at  one  of  our  ports.  If  so,  why  should  not  the  officers  at  once  come 
to  London  and  make  such  a  statement  of  the  real  facts  as  the  American  minister  would 
be  prepared  to  vouch  for?  It  was  rather  too  much  to  extend  to  them  the  hospitality 
of  this  country  in  the  face  of  such  statementa  as  were  made  on  the  trial  at  Cork. 
Either  these  gentlemen  had  stated  the  truth  or  not.  If  they  had  told  the  truth,  let 
them  come  forwai'd  and  verify  the  &cts.  No  one  who  knew  Mr.  Adams  would  dispute 
whatever  he  was  prepared  to  vouch  for  from  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

*  Tranflmltted  with  the  foUowing  dispatohee :  Mr.  AdaniB  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  644,  April  8, 1864.  see  vol. 
H,  p.  441 ;  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  718,  Jane  16, 1864,  see  vol.  n,  p.  454, 
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[From  H«iDMid*s  Pariiioneiitary  Debates,  toL  175,  pp.  143^1454.] 

HousK  OF  Lords,  Jime  9, 19S4. 

EXLI9TMEMT  OF  IRISH  DfiaGRAKTB. — AS>J>RXaS  FOB  PAFEBS. 

Th<i  Makquess  OF  Clanricarde,  in  rising;  to  more  an  hnmble  address  to  her  Majotf 
for  papers  relative  to  the  enlistment  of  Irish  immigrantB  and  others,  her  Mmjesty's  sab- 
jects  in  the  United  StAtee  Army,  said  that  their  lordi£ip6  might  think  him  somewhst  poo- 
nacions  in  entering  again  into  this  subject ;  bni  he  conld  not  help  feeing  tbmt  her  )i»- 
esty*8  government  nad  been  remiss  in  the  matter.    Hie  subject  was  one  of  ooosiderabla 
importance.    It  was  of  the  utmost  int^est  to  the  people  of  this  eoontrj,  from  its  cqa- 
nection  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ciown,  and  uie  welfiue  of  a  Isrge  xK>rtiofi  of  her 
Mi^esty's  subjects;  and  it  was  also  a  matter  in  reforenoe  to  which  we  had  iueiuied  a 
great  moral  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  if  mofa 
measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  it  loiu;  a^,  the  civil  war  in  America  woola  havo 
ended  before  now ;  and  if  the  recruiting  of  British  subjects  were  now  put  a  stop  ta,  ha 
believed  the  war  would  be  brought  to  a  comparatively  early  tennination.     If  the  cases 
of  this  description  which  had  been  brou^^t  bdRne  Pariiament  were  isolated  and  exce^ 
tional — if  they  had  arisen  only  firom  overzeal  or  indiscretion  or  avarice  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens — ^he  should  not  have  been  apt  to  notice  tbem.    But  the  ledenl 
recruiting  in  the  British  dominions  had  attained  Uoge  dimenskms.    No  mao  eooU 
doubt  that  for  two  years  there  had  existed  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  Ae 
federal  government  to  fill  its  armies  from  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  ooantriea,  asi 
especially  with  subjects  of  the  Queen.    The  sanguinary  war  iHiich  had  raged  had  reB> 
deoed  it  impossible  for  the  federal  govenmient  to  recruit  its  annies  from  the  p«)p«latiBa 
of  the  federal  States,  and  it  now  deliberately  sought  to  recruit  its  armies  mm  ahrosd. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  lay  veiy  mueh  siiess  upon  the  Juteiga 
enlistment  act,  beeanae  he  believed  that  it  was  sddom  found  to  be  very  effieient  in  A 
working,  either  with  regard  to  the  belligerents,  or  with  regard  to  our  own  SBb|ecta 
The  results  had  not  been  creditable  either  to  our  legidationy  oar  jurisprndeaoe,  ov 
administration,  or  our  goveniment ;  and  especiaUy  the  attempts  which  had  been  mads 
by  the  government  of  this  eoontry  to  preserve  impartialify  in  the  coatest  «m  the 
Ajnerican  continent  had  not  procured  for  us  mueh  credit,  nor  tended  to  ini  i  vmm.  th» 
respect  with  which  we  were  regarded.    It  was  a  fiM*t,  not  at  al^.  unknown  io  tbft 
metropolis  or  in  the  business  worM,  that  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  had  heeo  plea- 
tiluUy  sunplied  with  aims  and  munitions  of  war  by  this  eoontry  from  the  eoaoBeaee^ 
ment  of  the  contest;  and  this  he  was  told  was  contrary  neitbcr  to  tiie  foretga  eafiBt- 
ment  act  nor  to  the  Queen'ft  proclamation  of  neutrality ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  it  w« 
proposed  to  supply  the  other  belligerent  power  with  ships,  a  eouse  which  would  jnt- 
tically  have  placed  the  resonroes  or  this  ooantry  impartially  within  the  reach  of  helh 
parties,  the  government  had  found  itself  oorapdied  to  take  actiott,  and  to  aasect  ili 
entire  neutrality.    He  maintained  that  at  no  former  period  of  our  histary  had  Jorei^ 
enlistment  so  extensively  prevailed.    It  was  a  foct  perfect^  notorioos  tiiat  there  hii 
been  approved  agents  of  the  federal  government  established  not  only  in  Iretaod  bst 
also  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  Remits.    He  had  reeetved  eomnnmks- 
tions  upon  the  subject  fton  the  midland  counties  informing  hi™  that  sm^  was  tkB 
case,  and  he  had  learnt  that  efforts  to  obtain  recraitB  had  even  been  made  in  liiBeois- 
shiie^  where  it  would  have  hern  thou^^t  there  was  tittle  likelihood  of  sn<c«so.    Tki 
federal  government  itself  had  made  no  secret  of  its  actiona.    The  Secretary  sT  Sato 
presented  to  Congress  a  bill,  strengthened  bv  a  message  fiem  the  FkesMsnt,  ■<>■■]» 
providing  for  such  enlistments,  aad  the  measure  was  referred  to  the  eouMeratioB  ctf  ft 
committee.    The  biU  proposed  to  establish  a  foreign  utialtii^  dupaitMiOBt,  the  faes^ 
quartern  of  which  were  to  be  at  Xew  York,  and  that  its  reomitiii^  agents  dbonld  le 
scattered  through  foreign  countries.    He  beheved  that  sadi  a  plan  had  never  bees 
sagpsted  anywhere  but  in  Ameriea.    Wasitpossibk*  to  doaht  that  tiie  chief  object  if 
soch  a  measure  was  to  fotUitate  the  enlistment  of  lecraita  from  tiiis  eonntty  m4 
other  portions  of  her  ll^jestv^s  dominions?    The  law  was  not  passed,  aad  it  ^ki 
paitlyVcause  it  was  feared  that  so  open  a  manifestatioB  of  tiie  mtentiims  of  the  M- 
erals  might  excite  the  opposition  of  our  govnnmcnt.    The  biO  was  what  was  esM, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  '^tabled.''    We  had  not  only  this  to  eompfadn  sC  hit 
we  had  also  submitted  to  what  was  contrary  to  evcrr  intenationallaw.    He  had  If 
him  a  Uverpool  paper  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  nf^BMnt  of  fifteen  hondred  Gtr- 
mans  had  been  levied  in  Germany,  and  that  thev  wen  to  sail  from  liTcrpool  as  shipi 
could  be  provided  for  the  purposes    The  newspaper  leeorded  tiie  depaitnre  sf  cbb 
hundred  and  thirty  Germans  in  the  same  manner  as  if  tiie  event  wero  the  embaikatitf 
of  a  rr^nient  of  the  guards.    That  was  exactiv  one  of  those  eaam  whidi  the  tani^ 
enlistnu^nt  act  had  been  intended  to  mevent.    6f  eoane  it  was  not  openly  stated  thM 
men  were  enlisted  for  the  armv.    It  was  pretended  that  the  dfiimi  for  salditf> 
csused  by  the  severity  of  the  omfltet  had  cnatcd  awsh  a  dtsaiaeemBnt  sf  indmitzkl 
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Ifibt^orera  that  many  branclies  of  the  industry  of  the  country  were  at  a  stand  still  on 
a^^oonnt'of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  workmen.    No  man,  however,  who  examined 
tik&  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  he  had  referred  would  credit  such  statements  for  a 
moment.    The  provisions  of  the  bill,  according  to  the  account  which  he  had  read  of  it, 
px'oposed  to  advance  the  passage  and  other  sums  of  money  to  the  emigrants,  which 
'^were  afterward  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages.    It  wa§  obviously  absurd  to  think 
iitiat  the  federal  government  would  appoint  coUectors  to  go  round  aU  over  the  country 
And  collect  weekly  or  monthly  payments,  as  the  case  might  be.    The  money  could  only 
l>e  repaid  by  deductions  from  wages  if  the  men  were  engaged  in  service  under  the  gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  notorious  that  that  service  was  in  the  army.    They  knew  that  for 
tlie  last  two  years  proclamations  had  been  issued  for  recruits,  that  the  President  of  the 
federal  States  had  called  upon  the  different  States  to  supply  their  quota,  and  that  some 
of  those  proclamations  had  scarcely  produced  more  ef&ct  than  so  much  waste  paper. 
Xliere  were  only  two  States  where  the  quota  of  soldiers  was  supplied  proportionate  to 
tlie  population;  the  quotas  for  the  other  States  were  in  the  aggregate  three  hundred 
axid  twenty-two  thousand  men  short — a  number  equalling  our  whole  army,  including 
Uie  army  in  India.    To  illustrate  the  difficulty  the  American  government  were  in  to 
o'btain  soldiers,  he  might  refer  to  a  statement  which  he  had  seen  in  a  newspaper  of  an 
anBwer  which  President  Lincoln  had  given  to  a  deputation  from  certain  States  on  the 
subject  of  the  enlistment  of  colored  men,  who  were  paid  the  same  as  white  men.    The 
President's  answer  was  that  by  making  the  pay  the  same  he  expected  to  raise  one 
liandred  and  thirty-six  thousand  men.    In  even  the  more  wealthy  States  the  enlist- 
meuts  were  not  at  all  successful.    It  was  well  known  how  that  the  need  of  men  had 
driven  the  United  States  government  to  employ  negro  soldiers,  and  President  Lincoln 
liad  recently  stated  that  he  expected  the  negro  regiments  would  provide  him  with  one 
hasdred  and  thirty  thousand  men.    It  was  truly  horrible  to  think  that  such  vast  nnm- 
'     bers  of  men  should  be  wanted  for  the  mere  purpose  of  slaughter.    In  the  space  of  very 
I     few  weeks  no  less  than  forty  thousand  men  nad  l)een  lost  to  one  army  alone,  and  frt>m 
^     calculations  based  upon  hospital  returns  there  was  no  reason  to  thiuK  that  that  num- 
*     ber  was  exaggerated.    Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  creditable  to  the  civilized  world, 
^     and,  at  least,  we  ought  to  take  steps  to  prevent  our  fellow-subjects  from  becoming  vic- 
t     tims  in  the  dreadful  conflict  now  raging  in  America.    When  the  pretense  of  inducing 
||     men  to  go  over  to  Ameijca  to  work  upon  canals  and  railways  was  put  forth,  no  one 
^     could  be  deluded  by  it  in  that  House.    They  had  heard  of  the  case  which  occurred  not 
»}     long  ago  in  Ireland,  where  a  number  of  operatives  were  induced  by  a  federal  agent  to 
P     accompany  him  to  the  United  States.    Upon  arriving  in  Boston  the  men  were  lodged 
It      in  a  sort  of  bam,  where  they  were  kept  without  food  all  day.    In  the  evening  strong 
^     drink  was  freely  supplied,  and  some  of  the  unfortunate  men  became  so  stupefied  that 
if     they  did  not  recover  their  senses  for  two  days.    After  the  men  had  drank  deeply  Mr. 
4     Kidder,  the  person  by  whom  they  were  engaged,  visited  them,  accompanied  hy  gov- 
ei>     emment  and  police  officers,  and  informing  mem  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
r*     work  for  which  he  had  engaged  them,  recommended  that  they  should  join  the  United 
jj)     States  Army,  at  the  same  time  tendering  the  bounty,  specially  inviting  them  to  join  a 
iff!     particular  regiment,  which  he  said  was  wholly  composed  of  Irishmen.    Some 
4     induced  to  accept  the  bounty,  but  the  others  were  turned  out  next  day,  and 
;B>     indebted  for  food  to  the  charity  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Boston.    That  was 
jgi     way  in  which  subjects  of  this  country  had  been  treated  in  a  town  where  we  bad  a 
^0     BuL    He  wanted  to  know  what  had  been  done  for  those  men,  and  what  repantMi 
^:     been  sought  for  them,  and  whether  any  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevtmn  Thf 
^0     recurrence  of  such  transactions  in  future.    That  such  practices  as  those  he  had  rdtot^ 
^     to  were  not  uncommon,  they  knew  upon  the  authoritv  of  a  federal  ofliMC.  fK^i^rmT 
^     Wisden,  who  remonstrated  against  the  sort  of  men  who  were  sent  to  hm.  «f  tiwr 
^     being  mostly  foreigners,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  enlisted. «  "^"^ 

^     frequently  tne;^  were  sent  off  to  the  depot  while  drugged,  and  refhaed  t»  dr- 
J     recovery,  alleging  that  they  had  not  been  feirly  enlisted.    In  these «         ^ 
'ui     shot  at  once  without  trial.    Were  such  proceedings  to  be  allowed  tt» 
'  y     nob  only  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  that  the  practices  he  eon^" 
^^     carried  on,  but  he  had  seen  letters  from  Canaila  which  spoke  fif 
J^i     and  in  one  case  mention  was  made  of  the  desertion  of  severs!  v 

^     cers  and  men  from  a  regiment  serving  there,  tempted  tod^uf'f^  

^     held  out  to  them  of  commissions  in  the  federal  army.    Hp  wmtu  **'  *?"* 
'J     ticular  regiment  referred  to,  because  he  trusted  that  -dbt  Mutuwrnm'  «srn~  »^ 
^^.     rect.    He  might  be  told  that  all  these  were  genenl  inmmunn     •■" '■'«  f  ^'  tber- 
iK     were  statements  known  to  all  the  world,  and  ooold  wc  >»  mtswrnt  «>  ^junawrr^jf^ 
P.     herd.    He  wanted  to  know  whether  we  were  to  Kanujiw  «•"■  •«■  «  wmarj  mnc  mih- 
\\r.     ance  with  a  people  who  treated  us  in  this  maaatr^mat  ^ri*»  ■«■"*  •r  iwii»wwr-&Dr#* 
tt^      with  contempt.    It  was  to  be  regretted  that  ifcf  rmm  «  »-  m«^M^«hnnir  iir^* 
#J      been  suffered  to  pass  almost  without  notice    Jl  awn*  *»=■■"  «**'  ^'"^  thiiT  n:  t»» 
j^      officers  of  this  vessel  in  Cork  Harbor  had  we^^  nrtar^*.    7^  anww'nji.  -*•»  i,  «.--* 
if     tion  between  nation  and  nation.    How  wwt m  ^aoMrtmeumL  iiimtii  i«t  lin-  p. r-  -c 

^. 
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ment  of  the  UDited  States  in  1812?    Mr.  Madison,  in  his  declaration  of  war  against 
this  country,  went  far  beyond  the  order  in  council,  which  was  the  immediate  cause, 
and  complained  generally  of  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen  found  on  board  Arocn- 
can  6hi})s.    Mr.  Madison  did  not  complain  that  John  Smith  or  Tom  Jones  was  takes 
out  of  a  particular  ship,  nor  did  he  draw  an  indictment  as  particular  as  an  Old  Bailey 
lawyer  would  make  it,  but  he  complained  of  the  general  practice  of  this  conntry,  asd 
said  the  United  States  wou]d  not  suffer  it  longer.    He  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war — ^be 
rather  desired  to  put  a  stop  to  war.    When  this  country  had  been  treat-ed  -with  insult 
and  indignity;  when  our  fellow-countrymen  had  suffered  great  injuries;    he  wished, 
not  for  war,  but  for  something  like  vigorous  remonstrance,  and  an  assurance  that  the 
objectionable  practices  should  not  be  continued.    If  he  were  asked  whether  if  remoiH 
strance  failed  ne  was  prepared  to  go  to  war,  he  would  ask,  in  reply,  for  what  were  we 
ever  to  go  to  war  if  not  for  insults  offered  to  our  sovereignty  and  ii^uries  done  to  oar 
fellow-subjects,  for  which  no  redress  had  been  afforded?    Why  did  we  pay  X3O,O0O,0Q0 
a  year  for  our  army  and  navy  if  these  forces  were  not  to  be  employed  in  maintaining 
the  honor  of  the  country  and  affording  protection  to  our  fellow-countrymen  ?    We 
were  doing  neither.    We  had  supplied  the  northern  States  with  arras  and  mnnitions  of 
war  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  prevent  that.     But  we  bad 
also  supplied  during  the  last  year  or  so  many  thousands  of  men,  and  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  had  been  massacred  in  this  awful  conflict  there  could  be  no  douht  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  victims  had  been  bom  subjects  of  the  Queen.    He  contended 
that  such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  by  her  Majesty's  govemment 
We  had  no  business  to  be  in  amity  or  in  diplomatic  relations  with  a  country  which 
paid  so  little  regard  ato  the  rights  of  our  fellow-subjects  as  the  federal  States  of  Amer- 
ica had  shown  in  this  matter.    He  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  great  deal  of  blame 
must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  the  continuance  of  this  war. 
When  two  great  armies  were  fronting  each  other,  was  not,  perhaps,  a  time  when  any 
hopeful  interference  could  take  place,  but  there  had  been  times  when  he  thought  inter- 
ference might  usefully  and  effectively  have  taken  place;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
took  a  tone  as  regarded  our  fellow-subjects  to  show  that  we  would  not  permit  the  repe- 
tition of  such  conduct  as  had  gone  on  during  the  last  year,  he  also  hoped  that  ^within 
a  very  few  weeks  there  might  be  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  that  country  when  it  would 
be  perfectly  proper  and  possible  for  the  nations  of  £urope  to  enter  upon  this  matter 
with  a  firm  and  decided  tone,  and  that  they  would  take  those  steps  by  which  alone  he 
believed  this  horrible  carnage,  utterly  fruitless  in  itself,  injurious,  above  all,  to  Amer- 
ica, disgraceful  to  the  century  in  which  we  lived,  and  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  all 
mankind,  would  be  terminated.    The  noble  marquis  concluded  by  moving  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  for  the  papers,  &c. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  rising  to  second  the  motion,  wished  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  some  parts  of  his  noble  friend's  statements.    No  one  could  lament  more  deeply  than 
he  did,  not  only  the  cruel  and  calamitous  civil  war  which  had  been  raging  for  the  last 
three  yeai*s  in  America,  but  the  conduct  of  many  of  our  countrymen  in  joining  in  this 
dreadful  contest,  more  particularly  those  who  came  from  that  part  of  the  country  to 
which  his  noble  friend  belonged,  and  who,  he  lamented  to  say,  had  in  great  numbers 
entered  the  federal  army.    He  highly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  &deral  govern- 
ment, not  only  in  the  attempt,  which  they  began  but  could  not  carry  out,  to  establish 
depots  for  raising  foreign  recruits,  but  he  disapproved  as  entirely  of  their  taking  men — 
even  if  they  did  not  inveigle  them  by  the  tncks  vhich  had  been  described — ^taking 
them  even  when  the  men  honestly  entered,  and  entered  knowing  what  they  were  doing, 
even  though  not  deceived  by  crimps  and  deluded  under  the  influence  of  strong  liquor. 
The  men  were  told  they  were  going  merely  to  labor  in  the  fields ;  and  after  they  were 
there  they  w^ere  told  there  was  no  work  for  them,  ^nd  they  were  asked:  "Will  you 
please  come  into  the  amiyf     But  even  suppose  the  most  fair  and  honest  contract 
made  between  these  Irishmen  and  the  recruiting  officers  of  the  federal  government,  he 
still  disapproved  of  the  course  which  they  had  adopted.    What  was  tlieir  complaint 
against  usf    That  we  were  not  sufficiently  neutral.    That  we  did  not  hold  the  balance 
even  between  the  two  parties — federals  and  confederates.    Both  parties  in  America,  he 
believed,  complained  of  us  in  this  respect;  but  could  there  be  a  more  open  infraction  of 
neutrality  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  compel  the  poor  Irish  immigrants  to  enter 
their'  service,  or  who  take  them  into  their  service  f    They  were  taking  men  in  their 
service  who  were  guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  severely  in  this  country.     These 
men  were  criminals.     The  crime  of  which  they  were  guilty  had  lately  been  made 
a  misclenfeanor  by  the  foreign  enlistment  act;   but  in  the  reign  of  George  II  it 
was  felony,  and  at  one  time  it  was  a  capital  felony.     The  men  were  still  crimi- 
nals;  ana  the  federal  government  employed  men  knowing  them  to  be  criminals, 
and  that  it  was  only  as  criminals  that  they  were  entering  into  their  service.    Time 
was  when   those  same  Americans  complained   bitterly  of  our  employing  foreign 
troops  to  subdue  them — ^to  do  the  very  same  thing  toward  them  which  the  fedends 
were  now  doing  toward  this  confederates,  endeavoring  to  restore  the  Union*— that  was 
to  conquer,  or  attempting  to  conquer,  the  confederates  by  foreign  troops.     In  the 
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clraftfi  to  snpply  tlie  enormous  demands  which  this  most  lamentable  war  had  made — 
lie  believed  not  less  than  600,000  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years — they  took  not 
regiments  or  corps,  but  thousands  of  persons  from  Germany,  and  he  grieved  to  say, 
hundreds  at  least  from  Ireland.    The  Germans  formed  a  s^eat  part  of  their  resources 
tio  supply  the  blanks  which  this  cruel  war  had  made.    These  Americans  complained 
of  our  conduct  in  1778 ;  and  the  worst  thing  they  considered  we  did,  in  attempting 
their  conquest,  was  the  employment  of  Hessian  and  other  German  regiments  in  the. 
course  of  the  war.    The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke  and  of  Lord  Chatham  made  the  walls 
'of  Parliament  ring  with  complaints  of  the  German  mercenaries  being  taken  into  the 
pay  of  the  goverament  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  America.    Now,  these  Americans 
-were  doing  tne  very  self-same  thing,  not  by  taking  corps  but  thousands  of  individuals  who 
are  fi)rciguers  into  their  service,  and  employing  them  against  the  confederates.    He 
-wished  his  voice,  which  hardly  reached  the  limits  of  that  room,  could  reach  across  the 
Atlantic,  to  his  old  friends  and  clients — for  taking  part  with  whom  in  1812,  to  which 
liis  noble  friend  referred,  he  had  suffered  much  abuse  in  this  country,  being  called  at 
cue  time  the  attorney  general  of  Mr.  Madison,  at  all  times  the  tool  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  said  in  every  respect  to  have  given  the  preponderance  to  America  over  his  own 
country ;  a  groundless  charge,  but  it  was  made,  and  it  showed  the  anxiety  and  warmth 
with  which  he  supported  the  cause  of  America.    Would  that  his  former  clients  would 
now  listeu  to  him,  imploring  them  for  once — once  and  for  all — ^to  be  satisfied  with  the 
l^lory  they  had  gained ;  for  they  had  shown  the  greatest  courage  universally,  both 
confederates  ana  federals  had  shown  the  greatest  f(>rtitude,  the  greatest  courage,  the 
most  extraordinary  capacity  for  war — ho  meant  for  war  as  regarded  mere  fighting, 
which  no  doubt  a  great  part  of  w^r  was ;   and  they  had  shown  that,  if  they  were 
not  spai'ing  of  other  men's  lives,  neither  were  they  sparing  of  their  own.    Let  them, 
then,  be  satisfied,  for  the  love  of  peace,  of  Christian  peace,  with  what  they  had  gained 
by  that  glory,  and  let  them  at  the  last  restore  peace  to  their  country.    He  believed  there 
was  but  one  universal  feeling — not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  Europe— of  repro- 
bation of  the  continuance  of  this  war,  of  deep  lamentation  for  its  existence,  and  of 
an  anxious  desire  that  it  should  at  length  be  made  to  cease.    His  noble  friend  had 
adverted  to  the  possibility  of  intervention.    He  had  himself  refused,  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  to  present  petitions  from  various  mercantile  bodies  to  urge  on  the  part  of 
the  government  intervention  in  the  American  war.    He  did  not  feel  that  the  time  had 
yet  arrived;  but  he  lived  in  hopes  that  before  long  an  occasion  might  arise  when,  in 
conjunction  with  our  ally  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  we  should  interfere  with 
effect,  and  when  an  endeavor  to  accommodate  matters  and  restore  peace  between  the 
two  great  contending  parties  would  be  attended  with  success. 

Moved,  '^That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  for  copies  of  or  extracts 
from  any  dispatches  from  her  Majesty's  minister  at  Washington  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings or  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  United  States  Congress  on  immigration, 
or  to  bills  upon  that  subject  brought  into  Congress.''  And  also,  **  copies  of  or  extracts 
from  dispatches  or  reports  respecting  the  enlistment  of  Irish  immigrants  at  Boston  and 
Portlaiicl  in  the  month  of  March  last,  or  to  the  enlistment  of  any  of  her  Majesty's 
Canadian  subjects  in  the  United  States  Army." 

Earl  Russell.  My  lords,  my  noble  friend  has  moved  for  copies  of  dispatches  and 
reports  respecting  the  enlistment  of  Irish  immigrants  in  the  United  States  service  at 
Boston  and  Portland,  and,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  those  papers  would  be  granted— 
for  their  production  has  been  promised — he  has  thought  it  right  to  raise  his  complaint 
that  remonstrances  have  not  been  made  at  Washington  against  the  proceedings  adopted 
at  those  two  places.  Now,  it  is  no  doubt  more  convenient  to  complain  of  your  miuister 
abroad  and  your  foreign  secretary  at  home  before  you  have  the  papers ;  but  it  would, 
I  think,  be  more  candid  to  wait  till  you  have  the  papers,  and  then  to  see  whether  Lord 
Ijyons  or  I  have  so  entirely  neglected  our  duty  as  my  noble  friend  presumes  we  have 
done.  I  can  only  say,  for  Lord  Lyons,  that  he  has  continually  remonstrated,  not  only 
by  dispatches  and  notes,  but  as  he  says  more  frequently  in  interviews  with  Mr.  Seward ; 
and  since  he  has  been  at  Washington  nothing  has  given  him  greater  vexation  and  dis- 
tress of  mind  than  those  proceedings  at  Boston.  I  shall  say  nothing  about  myself  at 
this  moment  except  that  I  have  seconded  the  efforts  of  Lord  Lyons.  Well,  my  noble 
friend,  after  many  explanations  on  this  subject,  remains  in  the  same  confusion  of  mind, 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  that  was  so  prevalent  at  the  commencement 
of  this  war.  He  says,  "You  allow  muskets  and  powder  to  be  conveyed  to  the  federal 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  you  prohibit  ships  ftom  going  to  the  confederates.''  In 
the  first  place,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  that  distinction  in  the  law.  There  is  no  law 
which  prevents  persons  in  this  country  from  taking  arms  or  powder  either  to  the  fed- 
eral States  or  to  the  confederates.  Such  articles  are  liable  to  capture,  and  the  vessel 
conveying  munitions  of  war  may  also  be  condemned,  if  found  attempting  to  break  the 
blockade ;  but  those  who  carry  such  munitions  are  not  liable  to  any  punishment  in  this 
country  for  so  carrying.  There  is  likewise  reason  as  well  as  law  for  this  distinction. 
When  yoi>  send  muskets  or  powder  as  articles  of  merchandise,  thev,  as  the  American 
anthorities  have  always  declared,  are  among  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  th^ 
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country  from  which  they  come,  and  those  who  send  them  do  not  themselves  perfotm 
any  act  of  hostility.  Such  munitions  may,  indeed,  after  reaching  a  belligerent,  be  then 
applied  for  purposes  of  hostility ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thin^  if  you  have  men  either 
enlisted  or  arrayed  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  hostilities  against  any  power 
with  which  her  Majesty  is  at  peace,  or  if  you  have  a  ship  sent  out  from  your  shores 
for  the  purpose  of  hostilities  against  such  a  State.  If  the  ship  went,  as  some  of  the 
American  judges  have  in  certain  cases  found  was  the  fact,  merely  with  a  crew  sa&- 
eient  to  take  the  vessel  into  the  port  of  a  belligerent,  that  might  be  a  case  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  carrying  of  cannon  and  muskets.  But  when  the  vessel  and  crew  go 
forth  already  equipped  from  the  coast  of  the  neutral,  and  with  a  sufficient  crew  to  com- 
mit hostilities  directly  they  get  to  sea  against  the  State  in  amity  with  her  Majesty,  it 
is  evident  that  that  is  quite  a  different  proceeding  from  carrying  muskets  over  from 
your  own  coast  to  a  belligerent's  coast  as  merchandise.  Take  the  case  which,  occurred 
two  hundred  years  ago  when  10,000  men  were  sent  to  take  part  in  the  civil  -war  in. 
PortugaL  If  you  have  10,000  men  arrayed  and  sent  from  your  shores  to  ta.ke  }>art  in 
a  civil  war,  the  government  are  properly  responsible  for  that.  But  with  a  confosion 
of  ideas  on  the  part  of  my  noble  friend,  which  is  hardly  excusable 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde.  There  is  no  confrision  in  what  I  said.  Wliat  I 
said,  or  intended  to  say,  was  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  foreign  enlistment  act 
was  that  it  did  not  meet  the  contingency  which  has  arisen.  I  found  fault,  not  with 
the  government,  but  with  the  act. 

Earl  Russell.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  my  noble  friend  did  not  appear  to  see  the 
reason  of  the  act,  and  a  Tery  sound  and  sufficient  reason  it  is,  namely,  that  if  you  send 
cannon  or  muskets  they  are  articles  of  merchandise,  but  if  you  send  men  armed  with 
muskets  and  formed  into  regiments  to  be  employed  against  a  state  in  amity  with  her 
Mtyesty  yon  are  clearly  taking  part  in  the  war.    It  is  on  that  principle  that  we  have 
not  allowed  ships  to  go  from  this  country  armed  and  ready  to  commence  hostilities,  if 
we  could  prevent  it.    We  have  so  acted,  believing  not  only  that  it  is  the  law,  bat  that 
the  law  is  based  on  a  sound  principle.    My  noble  friend  went  on  to  complain  of  w^bat 
has  been  done  in  Ireland ;  and  certJEiinly  I  am  ready  to  complain  of  that  as  mucb  as  he 
is.    But,  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  circumstances,  the  question  is  whether  the 
ffovemment  or  those  who  execute  the  law  in  Ireland  are  to  blame  for  anything  wliich 
has  occurred  there.    It  appears  that  a  person  named  Finney,  representing  himself  as  a 
merchant,  who  had  lived  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  the  United  States,  engaged  in  a  specu- 
lation with  another  person  named  Kidder  to  induce  men  to  go  from  Ireland  to  America, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  (600  or  $700  per  head  bounty  money  on  their  entering  the  army 
there.    These  speculators  put  the  greater  part  of  that  money  in  their  own  pocket,  and 
defrauded  the  honest,  but  I  must  say  credulous,  countrymen  of  my  noble  mend.     My 
noble  friend  says  that  when  these  advertisements  appeared,  holding  out  the  hope  of 
high  wages  to  these  poor  people  by  working  on  railways  and  canals  in  America,  he  is 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  now  any  of  them  shouM  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  dnped. 
WelL  if  he  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  that  could  be,  certainly  I  must  be  much  more  so ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  such  credulity  is  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.    But  how  is  the 
government  to  blame  in  the  matter  f    If  a  man  comes  to  this  country  and  si^  to  labor- 
ing men  already  earning  tolerable  wages :  "  If  you  will  go  and  work  in  Germany  or 
in  America,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  I  wnl  take  care  that  you  shall  get  very  high  wages«^ 
and  if  people  are  simple  enough  to  yield  to  that  temptation^  how  can  the  government 
be  blamed  for  their  imprudence  or  folly  f    It  must  be  a  very  singular  government  indeed 
which  should  undertake  that  no  man  shall  do  anything  improvident  or  foolish.    Well, 
about  one  hundred  of  these  men  went  from  Ireland  to  Boston  and  Portland.    My  noble 
friend  has  truly  described  the  nefarious  treatment  they  met  with  in  those  places.    I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  United  States  police  acted  a  very  unworthy  part,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned  m  inveigling  these  persons.    But  the  police 
and  the  recruiting  officers  declared  before  a  committee  of  inquiry  which  the  American 
government  instituted  that  when  the  men  engaged  to  enlist  they  were  perfectlv  sober, 
and  that,  however  drunk  they  were  the  evening  before,  they  were  sober  at  the  time    . 
they  enlisted.    Well,  Lord  Lyons  said,  and  I  think  very  Justly,  that  the  men  themselves 
should  have  been  examined  as  to  the  treatment  they  received  and  the  state  in  which 
they  were  when  they  enlisted.    Instead  of  that,  several  of  them  were  carried  off  as 
recruits  and  immediately  sent  to  Join  the  United  States  army.    One  of  them,  named 
Sullivan,  was  afterward  taken  to  hospital ;  and  he  subsequently  told  his  story  to  Lord 
Lyons,  explaining  the  way  he  had  been  coerced,  and  how  ne  had  escaped.   I  have  said 
before  tliat  I  think  it  highly  discreditable  to  the  United  States  government,  to  their 
civil  as  well  as  their  nmitary  authorities,  that  they  did  not  immediately  make  an 
investigation  into  the  facts  stated  to  them  by  Lord  Lyons ;  that  they  did  not  bring 
all  these  men  to  Washington,  and,  unless  they  were  found  to  have  enlisted  in  a  per- 
fectly voluntary  manner,  discharge  them.    Lord  Lyons  has  remonstrated  against  the 
inaction  of  the  United  States  government  and  their  want  of  attention.    But  my  noble 
friend  requires  more  than  this ;  he  seems  to  think  we  should  have  intimated  that  if  our 
remonstrances  were  neglected  we  would  go  to  war.    He  says  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
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case  for  war  thiols  that  case;  and  he  asks,  "If  remonstrances  of  this  kind  are  not 
attended  to,  when  will  yon  go  to  warf  Undoubtedly,  these  acts  of  iigastice  are  the 
sort  of  acts  which  are  frequently  calculated,  unless  they  are  redressed,  to  lead  to  war,  * 
and  it  is  the  bounden  dutv  of  the  American  goTemment  to  attend  to  remonstrances  so 
weU  grounded  as  those  which  we  have  addr^sed  to  them.  The  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  in  1812  is  held  up  by  the  noble  marquis  as  an  example  for  imitatioai. 
I  cannot  think  that  this  is  the  case ;  for  if  the  complaints  of  the  American  government 
had  been  well  founded,  if  they  had  waited  a  few  months  they  would  have  seen  the 
effect  of  the  eloquence  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  (Lord  Brougham.)  But  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  American  government  at  that  time  had  to  complain  of  what  I 
think  was  a  very  great  abuse,  the  arbitrary  and  lawless  power  exercised  by  our  offi- 
cers, who  had  seized  men,  and,  without  any  proof  of  their  being  British  subjects, 
pressed  them  into  our  navy.  Americans  have  told  me  how  strong  was  the  feeling 
which  that  caused.  I  have  been  told  that  it  frequently  happened  that  the  sons  of 
farmers  in  the  New  England  States  who  had  ffone  on  board  merchant  ships  for  a  year  or 
two,  were  seized  and  made  to  serve  on  board  our  ships  of  war  as  if  they  were  British 
subjects,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained.  Of  course,  that  conduct  rankled  in  the 
roinds  or  the  Americans,, but  still  some  years  elapsed  before  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
make  it  a  otMushelU  against  this  counti^.  Your  lordships  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
if  we  were  to  resort  to  extremities  we  snould  have  considerable  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing what  course  to  pursue,  for  the  Confederate  States  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
ordering  conscriptions  and  forcing  British  subjects  to  serve  under  their  standard. 
When  our  consuls  have  remonstrate,  they  have  been  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  men 
might  apply  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  then,  when  they  repeated  their  remonstrances, 
the  consuls  themselves  were  sent  awav  altogether.  If,  therefore,  we  have  to  complain 
of  great  injuries  on  the  part  of  the  federal  States,  we  have  no  less  reason  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  if  war  is  our  only  remedy  we  must  go  to 
war  with  both  belligerents.  The  noble  marquess  seems  to  have  an  appetite  for  war,  and 
perhaps  he  would  be  better  pleased  to  go  to  war  with  both  parties  than  with  one  only. 
All,  however.  I  can  say  at  present  is  that  our  remonstrances  shall  be  continued,  and 
that  we  shall  continue  to  warn,  as  we  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  warn,  the  subjects 
of  her  M^gesty  in  Ireland  asainst  embarking  in  these  plans  which  pretend  to  be  plans 
for  obtaining  their  labor  at  high  wages  in  America,  but  which  are  really  intended  to 
entrap  them  to  serving  in  the  armies  of  the  federal  government,  and  to  secure  the 
fraudulent  gains  which  the  concoctors  of  these  schemes  hope  to  make  in  the  shape  of 
bounties  for  enlistment.  I  agree  with  the  noble  and  learned  lord  (Lord  Brougham )  who 
has  just  spoken  that  this  is  a  most  horrible  war.  There  appears  to  be  such  hatred  and 
animosity  between  great  hosts  of  men.  who  were  lately  united  under  one  government, 
that  no  consideration  seems  powerful  enough  to  induce  them  to  put  an  end  to  their 
fratricidal  strife,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  them  on  those  ordinary  principles  which 
have  hitherto  governed  the  conduct  of  civilized  mankind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
hostilities  may  cease,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  on  that  any  interference  of 
ours  would  tend  to  conduce  to  that  end ;  because,  among  the  other  feelings  of  violence  and 
animosity  which  prevail  in  America,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  any  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  but  especially  any  of  the  monarchical  nations,  pretending  to  meddle  with  the 
civU  war  now  raging  in  that  country.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  bv  any  of  the  means  suggested  to  put  an  end  to  this  war.  Still,  it  is  dreadful 
to  think  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  being  slaughtered  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  southern  States  from  acting  on  those  very  principles  of  independence 
which  in  1776  were  asserted  by  the  whole  of  America  against  this  country.  Only  a  few 
years  a^o  the  Americans  were  in  the  habit,  on  the  4th  of  July,  of  celebrating  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  some  eminent  friends  of  mine  never 
failed  to  make  eloquent  and  stirring  orations  on  those  occasions.  I  wish,  while  they 
kept  up  a  useless  ceremony — for  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  are  not  respon- 
silne  for  the  war  of  independence — that  they  had  inculcated  .upon  their  own  minds  that 
they  should  not  go  to  war  with  four  miUions,  five  millions,  or  six  millions  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  want  to  put  the  principles  of  1776  into  operation  as  regards 
themselves.  With  respect  to  the  motion  of^the  noble  marquess  I  shall  produce  whatever 
papers  we  have  got.  Those  papers,  I  think,  tell  a  story  very  discreditable  to  the  Amer- 
ican republic.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  shall  continue  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest 
terms,  not  to  save  the  unfortunate  men  who  have  already  enlisted,  and  many  of  whom 
have  already  fallen  in  the  field,  but  with  a  view  to  prevent  similar  practices  in  future. 
The  Marquess  of  Clanuicarde  said  he  did  not  want  the  government  to  take  any 
steps  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  had  voluntarily  separated  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  and  taken  part  with  the  federal  or  Confederate  States.  But  there  were 
others  who  had  been  entrapped  into  the  American  service,  and  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  noble  lord  intended  to  do  no  more  than  continue  his  remonstrances,  which,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  had  proved  quite  ineffectual.  If  the  noble  earl  inquired  of  the  ' 
secretarv  of  war,  he  would  leam  that  about  five  thousand  men,  chiefly  bachelors,  were 
now  embarking  every  week  at  Cork  for  America,  that  they  were  provided  with  firee 
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passages  paid  for  in  greenbacks,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  landed  they  wore  ^ther 
on  board  American  ships  of  war  or  sent  to  one  or  other  of  the  American  armiee.  While 
'  all  this  was  going  on  the  noble  lord  would  also  learn  that  we  could  get  no  recraits  m 
Ireland  for  our  own  regiments,  and  that  the  military  authorities  were  actually  going 
to  reduce  the  recruiting  depot  at  Cork. 

Earl  Russelt^  said  tbat  if  the  noble  marquess  would  furnish  him  with  reliable  eTi- 
donee  of  illegal  transactions  at  Cork  or  elsewhere  he-would  at  once  order  the  parties  to 
be  prosecuted. 

The  motion  agreed  to. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE.  CASE  OF  THE   OEETO  OR  FLORIDA  m 
THE  VICE-ADMIRALTY  COURT  OP  THE  BAHAMAS. 
PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BRITISH  GOVERN- 
MENT AS  AN  APPENDIX  TO  THE 
ALEXANDRA  CASE.* 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  ORETO. 

In  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of  the  Bahamas. 

Our  Sovrreign  Lady  The  QtrEEX  r«.  The  British  Steamship  Oreto,  her  tackle,  &c., 
seized  by  Commander  Henry  Dennis  Hickley,  esq.,  commanding  her  Majesty's  ship 
Greyhound,  for  an  alleged  breach  of  foreign  enlistment  act. 

Decree  of  his  honor  the  judge,  pronounced  in  the  above  case  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  A.  D,  1802. 

The  advocate  general,  the  Hon,  G.  C.  Anderson,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 
Bruce  L.  Bumside,  esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  claimant. 

The  British  steamship  Oreto  has  been  seized  by  the  commander  of  her  Mivjesty's  ship 
Greyhound  on  the  alleged  ground,  as  appears  by  the  libel,  that  James  Alexander 
Duguid,  now  or  lately  master  of  the  said  ship,  and  others  exercising  authority  over  her, 
have,  without  leave  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bahamas, 
attempted  to  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out  the  said  steamship  Oreto,  with  intent  that  she 
should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  certain  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise 
the  powers  oi  government  in  certain  States  claiming  to  be  designated  and  known  as 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  being  at  the  time  at  peace 
with  the  said  United  States,  and  have  thereby  acted  in  violation  of  the  act  59  Geo.  3, 
c.  69,  commonly  known  as  the  foreign  enlistment  act. 

Now,  to  support  the  libel  it  is  necessary  that  proof  should  be  given — 1st,  that  the 
aforesaid  parties,  having  charge  of  the  Oreto  while  the  vessel  was  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  the  Bahamas,  attempted  to  equip,  furnish,  and  fit 
her  out  as  a  vessel  of  war ;  2d,  that  such  attempt  was  made  with  the  intent  that  she 
should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America ;  and,  3d,  that 
such  service  was  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Witnesses  have  accordingly  been  produced  to  prove  that  the  Oreto 
is  constructed  for  and  fitted  as  a  war  vessel ;  that  act«  have  been  done  in  her,  since  she 
oame  to  Nassau,  which  constitutes  an  attempt  to  equip,  fit,  and  arm  her  as  a  vessel  of 
war.  That  from  certain  conversations  which  were  overheard  between  the  master  of 
the  vessel  and  a  person  who  came  out  passenger  in  her,  and  from  certain  a«ts  done  by 
this  person,  there  is  proof  that  she  was  intended  for  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  to  cruise  against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  proctor  for  the  respondents  that  proof  ought  also  to 
have  been  given  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  the  court  cannot  take  judicial  notice  of  that  fact.  That  it  ought  to  have 
been  proved  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  that 
proof  should  have  been  given  that  no  leave  had  been  obtained  to  fit  the  Oreto  as  a  ves- 
sel of  war.  Without  entering  further  into  the  subject,  I  will  dismiss  these  points  bv 
stating  my  opinion,  that  the  court  is  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  her  Majesty's 
proclamations,  and  that  in  the  proclamation  of  the  13th  of  May,  186*2,  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  are  named,  and  it  is  also  alleged  that  her  Majesty  is  at  peace  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  as  the  allegation  in  the  libel,  that  there  was  no 
license  from  her  Majesty  to  fit  the  Oreto  as  a  vess^  of  war,  has  not  been  travei'sed,  the 
court  has  a  right  to  assume  that  it  is  admitted. 

*  Particularly  referred  to  on  pages  606  and  612  of  vol.  II,  and  in  ParliaincntArj'  and  Judicial  Appendix, 
yo.  15,  page  290. 
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A  responsive  plea  has  been  put  In  by  the  defendant's. 

1st.  Denying  that  there  was  any  agent  of  the  owners  or  persons  interested  in  tfae 
Oreto  of  the  name  of  John  Lowe,  on  lK)ard  of  her,  as  affirmed  m  the  libel ;  that  the  aid 
Lowe  was  merely  a  passenger,  and  never  exercised  any  power  or  control  over  the  ves- 
sel. 

.  2d.  Denying  that  James  Alexander  Dnguid,  the  captain,  or  any  person  exerdsiBg 
authority  over  the  said  steamship,  attempted  to  equip,  furnish,  or  fit  out  the  said  afaip 
with  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  a 
America,  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

3d.  That  while  the  Oreto  lay  in  the  river  Mersey,  immediately  previous  to  her  sailing 
for  this  port,  British  men-of-w^ar  frequently  passed  and  repassed  ner,  and  that  she  was 
at  all  times  in  a  conspicuous  and  public  position  without  having  been  seized  or  arreatei, 
or  subjected  to  detention,  and  that  she  quitted  Liverpool  id  the  open  day  without  any 
maimer  of  haste  or  secrecy :  that  the  master,  while  she  was  so  lying  in  the  Mersey 
waiting  instructions  from  the  owner,  directed  the  mate  to  employ  the  crew  daring 
their  leisure  hours  in  doing  ordinary  ship's  work,  fitting  gear,  stropping  blocks,  &e. 
during  which  time,  as  well  as  after  she  sailed,  certain  spare  blocks  which  were  then  ca 
board,  and  which  were  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  ship  as  part  and  parcel  of  her 
rigging,  and  not  in  any  way  whatever  as  blocks  for  gun  tackles,  or  as  part  of  the  for- 
niture  of  guns,  were  stropped  by  the  said  crew,  and  the  said  blocks  were  never  known 
or  called  as  gun-tackle  blocks,  until  a  certain  Edward  Jones,  a  man  of  infamons  and 
abandoned  character,  who  had  been  shipped  on  board  in  the  capacity  of  boatawva^ 
called  them  gun-tackle  blocks.  That  neither  the  said  Alexander  Duguid,  nor  any  per- 
son whatsoever,  having  authority  over  the  said  steamship  during  the  time  she  was  at 
the  port  of  Nassau,  ever  gave  any  orders  or  directions  to  strop  blocks  as  gun>tackle 
blocks,  or  to  strop  any  blocks  whatever.  But  any  blocks  which  may  have  been  strop- 
ped on  board  the  said  ship  was  done  by  the  seamen  of  the  Oreto  in  their  ordinary 
avocations,  and  is  always  done  on  board  merchant  ships  in  order  that  they  might  have 
employment  on  board,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  Oreto  as  a  vessel  of  war. 
-  4th.  That  no  faith  or  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  depositions  of  Charles  Ward,  a 
witness  for  the  party  proponent,  that  he  is  a  man  of  abandoned  character,  and  is  actu- 
ated by  malicious  and  vindictive  feelings  against  the  said  James  Alexander  Dngnid, 
and  has  sworn  falsely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  an  avowed  intention  of  doing  an 
ii^ury  to  the  said  J.  A.  Duguid. 

On  the  evidence  ^ven  in  support  of  this  plea  I  shall  remark  as  I  proceed. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  produced  in  support  of  the  prosecution  may  be  daased 
into  two  parts : 

1st.  That  which  relates  to  circumstances  which  occurred  "b^ore  the  vessel  aniTed 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  this  colony. 

2d.  That  which  applies  to  facts  done  subaeqitently  to  such  arrival. 

To  the  first  division  belong  the  construction  and  fitting  of  the  vessel  before  she  left 
England,  the  flags  or  other  materials  which  she  had  on  board  when  she  sailed,  and  the 
conversations  or  remarks  of  the  parties  in  charge  of  her  while  on  her  passa^  finun 
England. 

To  the  second  division  belong  the  proceedings  on  board  the  vessel  after  her  arriTal 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bahamas  Vice-Admiralty  Court. 

From  the  evidence  appertaining  to  the  first  division  I  abstract  the  following,  which 
is  all  that  I  think  in  any  degree  material : 

Mr.  Wynne  Fit^ames  Duggan,  the  chief  mate  of  the  Oreto,  says,  **  I  am  chief  officer 
of  the  Oreto.  The  number  of  men,  all  told,  on  board  was  fifty-two  or  fifty-three.  I 
believe  that  was  an  ordinary  crew.  We  had  not  too  many.  We  had  no  cargo.  The 
Oreto  was  fitted  (when  she  left  England)  as  she  is  now.  All  vessels  are  not  fitted 
alike.  I  have  seen  some  ships  fitted  with  regard  to  bolts  in  ports  as  she  is.  I  have 
seen  vessels  intended  to  carry  cargo  fitted  as  she  is.  Some  of  Green's  and  Wis^am's 
ships  are  so  fitted.  There  was  a  passenger  on  board  whose  name  was  Lowe.  He  did 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  exercise  any  authority  over  the  ship." 

In  the  cross-examination,  Mr.  Duggan  says,  "  I  had  access  to  every  part  of  the  Oreto. 
I  have  ^oue  right  through  the  vessel.  I  have  never  seen  any  implements  of  war  or  any 
ammunition  on  board  of  her.  The  shot  boxes  were  full  of  cabbages,  turnips,  and  pota- 
toes." 

William  Porter,  a  seaman  of  the  Oreto,  deposes  that  the  vessel  had  no  stowage  room 
for  cargo.  She  was  not  fitted  as  merchant  vessels  usually  are.  She  had  a  magaxine. 
He  says,  *'  I  believe  there  were  shell  rooms.  I  was  in  a  room  where  shells  were  stowed. 
She  had  light  rooms.  They  are  not  usual  in  merchant  vessels.  She  had  boxes  for  shot. 
She  had  two  gigs,  a  life-boat,  pinnace  and  dingey.    I  took  her  to  be  a  gtm-boat. 

^  We  had  a  passenger  named  Lowe  on  board.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  Mr.  Lowe  had  a 
little  authority  on  board.  On  one  of  the  mess  kids  being  broken,  I  heard  Mr.  Lowe 
say  to  Captain  Duguid,  he  ought  to  take  better  care  of  the  things.    Mr.  Lowe  has 

given  me  difierent  orders,  and  told  me  to  steer  different  courses  when  I  was  at  the 
ehn." 
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Cross-examined :  I ''  cannot  say  whether  Captain  Dngnid  knew  it ;  I  might  hare  been 
reprimanded  if  he  had." 

Feter  HansoA,  a  seaman  of  the  Oreto,  savs:  ''The  Oreto  (meaning  when  she  sailed 
from  England)  was  fitted  J  ast  as  she  is  at  the  present  time.  I  hare  not  been  in  steam- 
boats before.  I  have  been  in  sailing  vessels.  I  have  never  been  on  board  one  litted 
like  the  Oreto.    There  is  no  place  for  cargo.** 

Walter  Irving,  a  fireman  of  the  Oreto,  states :  "  I  have  served  on  board  steamships 
before :  I  have  been  so  servine  six  or  seven  years.  The  Oreto  way  not  fitted  like  steam- 
ships I  have  been  serving  in  before,  they  were  merchant  ships  and  passenger  vessels. 
I  did  not  see  any  cargo  on  board  the  Oreto,  there  were  shot  and  shell  boxes,  and  a  place 
which  the  crew  call^  a  magazine.  I  know  a  flag  they  call  the  confederate  flag,  I  saw 
one  on  board  the  Oreto ;  I  saw  it  on  the  ^narter-deck  before  we  came  in  here ;  I  saw  it 
among  other  flags.  There  was  an  American  and  a  French  flag.  There  was  a  passen- 
ger on  board  named  Mr.  Lowe,  he  seemed  to  have  great  interest  in  the  ship.** 

With  respect  to  the  flag  mentioned  by  this  man,  I  will  observe  that  had  there  been 
a  confederate  flag  on  board  the  Oreto,  I  should  not  consider  it  as  very  powerful  evi- 
dence, inasmuch  as  it  was  with  American,  French,  and  other  flags,  and  might  have 
been  sent  on  board  with  a  general  assortment  of  flags  which  many  merchant  vessels 
have.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  Captain  Dngnid  in  his  examination  swears  that  there 
vras  no  confederate  flag  on  board.  He  states,  that  when  the  flags  were  sent  on  board 
the  ship  at  Liverpool,  they  were  wrapped  up  in  separate  papers,  and  marked  with  their 
repective  names.  That  seeing  one  marked  "  confederate  nag,'*  he  immediately  sent  it 
ashore,  fearing  that  the  possession  of  such  a  flas  migh  involve  them  in  some  trouble 
should  they  be  boarded  by  an  American  vessel  of  war.  Drawing  my  conclusions  £rom 
the  manner  in  which  his  evidence  was  given,  and  all  the  accompanying  circumstances, 
I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  confederate  flag  on  board  alter  the  ship 
left  Liverpool^  and,  consequently,  that  the  witness,  Walter  Irving,  and  the  man  Ward, 
who  gives  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  have  stated  as  fy^  as  regards  the  confederate 
flaff  what  is  not  true. 

Thomas  Robinson,  a  fireman  of  the  Oreto,  states:  ''I  have  served  on  board  of  ocean 
steamers,  in  the  Great  Britain  and  Great  Eastern  steamships,  and  in  the  Cunard  line 
of  boats ;  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  fitting  of  the  Oreto." 

John  Quin,  a  fireman  of  the  Oreto,  says :  **  I  have  been  to  sea  ten  years ;  I  have  been 
employed  in  merchants'  steamboats,  in  passenger  vessels,  and  vessels  carrying  troops. 
I  never  served  on  board  a  steam  vessel  in  the  merchant  service  fitted  out  like  the 
Oreto.'' 

Charles  Ward,  the  steward  of  the  Oreto,  says :  "  The  Oreto  had  not  the  appearance 
of  such  merchant  vessels  as  I  have  been  in  before.  There  were  shot  lockers,  and  a 
ma^zine,  gun-room,  shell-room,  &c, 

''Mr.  Lowe  was  a  passenger  in  her ;  four  or  five  days  after  we  sailed  he  came  to  me 
and  told  me  to  be  carefdl  and  keep  an  account  of  everything,  as  it  would  be  saving  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  when  the  crew  would  be  leaving,  and  her  guns  and  ammunition 
put  on  board,  and  a  new  crew  shipped,  and  very  likely  everything  would  be  done  in  a 
nurry,  and  he  said  he  wotdd  reward  me  handsomely.  I  have  heiunihim  repeatedly  tell 
the  captain  to  get  things  done  as  he  wanted  them  done  in  the  ship,  and  he  was  guided 
by  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  voyage  in  the  working  of  the  ship  and  getting  things  done ;  this 
has  happened  several  times.  I  heard  the  captain,  Mr,  Lowe,  and  the  chief  engineer 
speak  with  regard  to  the  ship.  I  idwavs  understood  them  to  say  she  was  fitted  lor  the 
southern  government  as  a  gunboat,  whether  for  the  government  or  a  private  gentle- 
man I  cannot  say :  they  were  conversing  in  the  cabin. 

''  There  was  a  nag  in  the  captain's  cabin ;  it  had  one  white  stripe  and  two  red  ones 
on  each  side  of  the  white,  and  in  the  comer  there  was  blue,  with  stars  in  it.  I  don't 
know  the  secession  flag.  I  heard  Mr.  Lowe  tell  the  captain  that  he  treated  the  slaves 
on  his  plantation  better  than  he  (the  captain)  treated  tne  men.  Mr.  Lowe  stated  that 
he  would  make  a  different  arrangement  when  he  came  to  port,  and  he  did. 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Lowe  tell  Captain  Duguid  to  get  those  gun-tackle  blocks  shipi)ed  and 
put  away,  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  at  present.  'Ais  was  before  we  came  here." 
With  respect  to  this  evidence,  I  will  here  observe  that  Charles  Ward  had  been 
imprisoned  by  Captain  Dngnid  for  some  alleged  misconduct ;  that  he  gave  his  evidence 
evidently  under  feelings  oiresentment.  Now,  when  the  meaning  of  any  conversation 
or  remark  he  may  have  heard  depends  so  much  on  the  ipaiesima  verba  which  were  spoken, 
the  inferences  which  he  may  draw  from  them  may  be  such  as  their  import  did  not  jus- 
tify, and  this  evidence  must,  therefore,  be  received  with  great  caution.  The  slightest 
difference  in  the  words  made  use  of  in  a  conversation  or  observation,  or  the  occasion 
which  caused  it,  may  give  that  converstion  or  remark  an  entirely  different  meaning 
fh>m  that  which  the  speaker  intended  to  convey ;  and  it  does  api>ear  to  me  rather 
unli]cely  that  conversation  or  remark  of  this  nature  should  have  taken  place  in  the 
presence  ot  the  steward,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  place,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, where  he  would  be  very  likely  to  be. 
Captain  Dngnid  has  sworn  that  no  conversation  as  Ward  describes  took  place.    Cap- 
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tain  Dafi^id's  statement  is  worth,  at  least,  as  mnch  as  Ward's ;  I  shall,  therefore,  wt 
consider  these  conversations  to  have  been  proved.  It  is  true,  as  was  stated  by  ikt 
advocate  general,  that  Captain  Dagaid  may  be  an  interested  witness  ^  to  what  extest 
he  may  be  so  I  do  not  know,  but  if  the  evidence  of  an  interested  witness  may  be  lepSLj 
given,  although  it  should  be  received  with  caution,  it  certainly  is  not  invalidated « 
that  account.  Captain  Duguid  states  in  his  evidence  that  Ward  threatened  when  ht 
came  out  of  jail  to  fix  him  and  the  ship  too.  Ward  denies  having  Uised  this  thrett, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  did.  However,  let  one  assertion  be  place<l  agaistt 
the  other ;  yet  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  whkii 
Ward  gave  his  evidence.  He  says :  **  Mr.  Lowe  told  me  to  be  careful  and  keep  aa 
account  of  everything,  as  it  would  be  saving  a  ^ood  deal  of  trouble  when  the  crev 
would  be  leaving  and  the  guns  and  the  ammunition  put  on  board  and  a  new  oev 
shipped.'' 

Now,  allowing  that  there  could  be  any  connection  between  the  things  which  s 
steward  would  have  charge  of,  and  the  leaving  of  the  crew,  which  I  do  not  see,  vhii 
possible  connexion  could  they  have  with  the  shipping  of  guns  and  ammunition  f  I  cas- 
not  but  think  it  highly  improbable  that  Mr.  Lowe  wouluhave  made  so  uncalled-for, » 
irrelevant,  and,  to  a  stranget,  as  this  steward  was  to  him,  so  imprudent  a  sptcx^ 
Again  he  says.  Captain  Duguid  was  guided  by  Mr.  Li>we  during  the  voya^  in  tb» 
working  of  the  ship.  Can  anything  be  more  improbable  than  thisT  He  says  in  anotittr 
part  of  ills  evidence,  '^I  heard  Mr.  Lowe  tell  Captain  Duguid  to  get  those  gun-tac.k]e 
blocks  stropped,  and  to  put  them  away,  not  to  be'  used  for  anything  at  present.  This 
was  before  we  came  here." 

This  Captain  Duguid  denies,  and,  as  I  said  before,  Dugnid's  oath  is  certainly  aa  macb 
to  be  relied  on  as  Mr.  Ward's. 

The  observations  which  I  made  respecting  the  confederate  flagwhen  commenting  «& 
the  evidence  of  Walter  Irving,  apply  equally  to  the  evidence  of  Ward.  I  wiU  only  a^U 
that  I  think  it  very  wonderful  that  he  should  have  been  so  long  both  in  L<iverpool  and 
here,  and  not  know  a  confederate  flag. 

Captain  Hickley,  after  stating  certain  motives  which  induced  him  to  go  on  board  the 
Oreto,  to  examine  her,  gives  the  following  evidence : 

^'At  noon  on  the  10th  of  June  I  went  on  board  the  Oreto  with  some  officers  and  mesL 
for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  examining  her,  and  I  found  her  discharging  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  shell,  at  the  time  of  going  on  board.  I  should  have  luUowcd  out  iet 
intention  of  thoroughly  searching  tlie  vessel ;  but  as  she  was  clearing  at  the  time  aod 
the  consignee  assured  me  that  she  had  cleared  in  ballast  for  the  Havana,  and  as  I 
actually  thought  this  was  the  case,  this  testimony  being  strengthened  by  th.«it  of  the 
revenue  officer,  I  thought  further  interference  on  my  part  unuecessary,  and  so  I  quitted 
the  ship."    After  some  few  details,  to  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  advert,  be 

foes  on  to  say,  '^I  quitted  the  ship  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  again  visit 
er  previous  to  her  leaving;  some  days  elap^secl,  and  being  couvinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  v^essel  was  not  acting  in  good  faith,  I  det'Cr mined  before  leaving  to  make  s 
thorough  overhaul ;  accordingly  on  the  13th  day  of  June  I  proceeded  on  boaixl  with  the 
officers  and  men  chosen,  on  its  being  reported  to  me  that  the  vessel  had  clesiresl  in  bal- 
last by  the  consignee.  On  my  first  going  over  her  side,  the  captain  infurm»d  me  that 
the  crew  had  refused  to  get  the  anchor  up  unless  they  got  a  guarantee  from  myself  or 
the  governor,  as  to  where  she  was  going;  and  on  the  captain  calling  the  crew  aft,  and 
requesting  them  to  state  their  grievances  to  me,  tl)e  men  did  so  in  what  I  consider  an 
orderly  and  proper  manner,  audin  no  mutinous  spirit  whatever,  as  far  iis  I  am  caiiabl^ 
of  judging.  I  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  ve*jel,  and  found  her  in  every  respect 
fitted  as  a  war  vessel,  precisely  the  same  as  vessels  of  a  similar  class  in  her  M^je8ty8 
navy.  She  has  a  magazine  and  light-rooms  forward,  handing-room,  and  handing  aca^ 
tie  fcr  powder  as  in  war  vessels,  shell-rooms  all  fitted  as  in  men-of-war,  a  regular  lower 
deck  with  hammock-hooks,  mess  shelves,  &c.  &c.,  as  in  our  own  war  vessels ;  her  cabia 
accommodations  and  fittings  generally  bein^  those  as  fitted  in  vessels  of  her  own  class 
in  the  navy.  After  making  this  thorough  investigation,  I  quitted  the  vessel  to  mike 
my  report  to  his  excellency  the  governor  and  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown.  On  Sunday 
the  15th,  the  boatswain  and  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  Oreto  having  made  reports  to 
me  that  I  thought  made  it  incumbent  on  me  as  a  public  officer  to  act  promptly  on,  I 
forthwith  seized  the  Oreto,  concluding  that  his  excellency  was  in  church  at  the  time, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  it  as  soon  after  church  as  possible.  I  received  a  pnttest 
that  afternoon,  and  a  letter  the  following  day,  against,  and  calling  for  an  expla:iation 
of,  my  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  captain,  ou  the  seizure  of  Sunday.  A  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  myself,  his  excellency,  and  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
which  ended  in  my  releasing  the  Oreto  on  Tuesday  the  17th ;  and  on  the  vessel  being 
released  on  this  occasion,  on  further  conversation  and  correspondence  with  the  ^v- 
ernor,  it  was  deemed  necessary  finally  to  detain  the  vessel  for  acyudieation  in  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court.  I  found  guns  on  board  of  her ;  she  is  a  vessel  capable  of  carrying 
guns ;  she  could  carry  four  broadside  guns  forward,  four  aft,  -and  two  pivot  guns 
amidships.    Her  porta  arc  fitted  to  ship  and  unshix)]  port  bars  cut  through  on  the  upper 
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part  to  unship  also ;  the  oonstrnction  of  her  ports  I  consider  is  pecidiar  to  Teasels  of 
wskx ;  1  saw  shot  boxes  all  around  her  upper  deck  calculated  to  receiye  Armstrong 
ilioty  or  shot  similar ;  she  had  breecfiiug  bolts  and  shackles  and  side-tackle  bolts. 

'^Magazine,  shell-rooms,  and  light-rooms  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  fittings  of 
merchant  ships.  She  had  no  accommodation  whatever  for  the  stowage  of  cargo,  only 
stowage  for  provisions  and  stores. 

"  She  was  in  all  respects  fitted  as  a  vessel  of  war  of  her  class  in  her  Migesty's  navy.'' 
In  the  cross-examination  Captain  Hickley  says  the  opinions  of  the  governor  and  the 
Law  officer  of  the  Crown  were  to  the  effect  that  the  vessel  was  not  Sable  to  seizure ; 
this  was  ti/tei*  my  rei>ort  of  the  13th,  oiler  I  had  made  my  first  examination  with  the 
exception  of  clearing  the  holds.  **  The  reason  I  considered  she  was  acting  in  bad  faith 
was  because  she  did  not  sail  on  the  13th.  When  I  go  on  board  of  her,  the  first  thing 
I  am  made  acqnaiute^l  with  is  the  crew  refusing  to  get  the  anchor  up,  because  they  do 
not  know  where  the  ship  was  going,  although  she  cleared  in  ballast  for  the  Havana, 


the  right  of  seamen  to  refuse  going  on  any  voyage  which  may  prove  minons  to  them, 
and  he  mentions  various  circumstances  which  caused  him  to  inspect  the  Oreto.  He 
Bays, "  It  is  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  fight  without  guns,  arms,  or  ammunition  on  board, 
but  the  Oreto  as  she  now  stands  could,  in  my  professional  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  with 
her  crew,  guns,  anus,  and  ammunition  going  out  with  another  vessel  alongside  of  her, 
bo  equipped  in  twenty-four  hours  for.battle.''  Captain  Hickley  makes  some  statements 
resj^ecting  a  man  named  Jones;  but  as  this  man  has  gone  away  and  has  given  no  eyi- 
denoe  in  the  case,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  inrther  notice  of  him.  AUndiuff, 
however,  to  the  information  given  to  him  by  Jones,  Captain  Hickley  says,  '*0n  this 

Sablic  report  I  seized  the  vessel  again,  and  Mr.  Cardale,  the  second  Ueutenant  of  the 
reyhound,  was  pat  in  charge  of  her."  Captain  Hickley's  evidence  as  to  the  oonstruo- 
tions  and  fittings  of  the  vessel  I  should  consider  conclusive,  even  had  there  been  no 
other ;  but  that  construction  and  those  fittings  were  made,  not  hereL  but  in  England, 
and  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  do  not  subject  the  vessel  to  forfeiture  here. 
Captain  Hickley,  it  appears,  on  certain  grounds  which  helstates,  seized  the  Oreto;  but 
acting  on  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown  and  that  of  the  governor,  he  sub- 
sequently released  her.  Between  this  time  and  that  of  her  ultimate  seizure  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  she  did  anything  in  violation  of  the  foreip^  enlistment  act ; 
but  Captain  Hickley's  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  vessel  not  saihng  for  two  or  three 
days  after  that,  on  which  the  consignee  informed  him  she  would ;  he,  therefore,  again 
went  on  board  the  Oreto,  and  found  that  the  reason  of  her  not  goin^  was,  because  the 
crew  had  refused  to  get  her  under  way  on  account  of  their  not  bemg  satisfied  as  to 
what  port  she  was  bound  to.  I  must  confess  I  look  upon  this  as  exonerating  Captain 
Dugnid  and  others  concerned  from  suspicion  of  mala  JuUs  for  not  having  gone  at  the 
time  specified  by  Mr.  Harris,  but  Captain  Hickley  took  a  different  view  of  it,  and  he 
thereupon  seized  the  vessel  again.  iMow,  if  he  did  this,  as  seems  implied  in  part  of  his 
evidence,  on  account  of  the  crew  not  being  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  as 
to  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  I  can  only  remark  that  he  did  it  on  ground  which  is 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  statute  under  which  she  is  libelled ;  but  if  Captain 
Hickley  thought  proper,  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  case,  to  seize  her  agun,  he 
had  a  right  to  do  so. 

Laeutenant  Cardale  ^ves  nearly  the  same  evidence  as  Captain  Hickley  did  respecting 
the  construction  and  fitting  of  the  Oreto,  proving  that  she  is  in  every  way  adapted  to 
be  used  as  a  vessel  of  war.  He  gives  his  opinion  that  the  vessel  could  be  fitted  with 
her  guns  in  twenty-four  hours,  supposiuff  great  exertions  were  made  with  plenty  of 
hands,  and  that  everything  was  sent  on  hoard  ready  fitted  for  use — that  is,  the  gun- 
camage  slides,  train-tackles,  side-tackles,  and  all  the  equipments  of  the  guns. 

With  reference  to  what  Captain  Hickley  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Cardale  say  lespect- 
ing  the  probability  of  fitting  the  vessel  with  guns,  ammunition,  &c.,  in  a  certain  time, 
I  have  to  observe  that  this  evidence  may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  that  I  have  no  right 
whatever  to  take  it  into  consideration^  the  case  depends  upon  what  has  been  done 
since  the  vessel  came  within  this  jurisdiction,  and  can  in  no  way  be  affected  by  what 
it  is  possible  might  be  done  at  some  future  period. 

Mr.  Stuart,  the  master  and  pilot  of  her  Mf^esty's  ship  Greyhound,  corroborates  thft 
evidence  of  the  Oreto  being  built  and  fitted  as  a  vessel  of  war. 

With  respect  to  acts  which  were  done,  or  circumstances  which  occurred  on  boardi 
the  Oreto^  before  she  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bahamas  Vice-Admiralty 
Court,  it  IS  admitted  and  is  clear  that  the  court  has  no  authority  to  acyudioate.  The 
only  ground  then  on  which  evidence  of  those  facts  or  circumstances  can  be  admitted 
at  all  is,  that  it  may  explain  or  elucidate  acts  which  have  taken  place  Hnoe  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  in  this  port.  The  strapping  of  blocks  that  might  be  used  as  f^un-tackle 
blocks  or  the  taking  of  shells  on  board  of  a  vessel  built  as  a  vessel  of  war,  might  afford 
ground  for  suspecting  that  such  vessel  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  vessel  of  war, 
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when  the  same  siupioion  would  not  attach  to  a  veesel  not  adapted  for  the  pnrposeB  of 
war ;  and  if  there  were  evidence  that  a  veasel  wa^  being  aimed  for  war  pnrpooeBy  the 
eonyenation  of  the  parties  00  arming  her,  thonffh  occurring  ont  of  the  jurisdiction  «# 
the  court,  might  be  evidence  to  point  ont  for  what  purpose  she  was  being  armed.  I 
proceed  now  to  the  evidence  of  what  took  plaoe  u^fter  tine  arrival  of  the  Oreto.in  the 
Bahamas, 

The  chief  mate  Dnggan  says, ''  The  vessel  arrived  at  Nassau  and  wept  to  Cochrane^ 
anchorage ;  some  tackle-bloeks  were  fitted  on  board  of  her,  some  there,  and  some  on  the 
passage  ont.  I  do  not  know  to  what  use  they  were  to  be  applied ;  they  were  spare 
blocks,  and  we  fitted  them  in  case  they  might  be  wanted ;  I  do  not  know  if  they  are 
what  are  called  side-tackle  or  train-tackle  blocks ;  I  never  saw  a  gnn  used  in  my  life ;  I 
can't  say  if  they  were  fitted  as  gun-tackle  blocks  are.  I  directed  them  to  be  fitted;  no 
one  ordered  me  to  have  them  fitted:  they  are  such  blocks  as  are  usually  need  as  wateh 
tackle  or  luff-tackle  blocks  on  board  merchant  vessels ;  there  was  nothingpnt  on  board 
the  vessel  at  Cochrane's  anchorage  but  coal  and  a  spare  spar.  We  came  mto  this  lwr> 
bor  fix>m  Cochrane's  anchorage ;  no  fitting^s  were  put  on  the  vessel  in  this  harbor.  There 
were  some  cases  of  shells  came  on  board  as  cargo ;  we  stowed  them  aft  in  a  room  which 
the  boatswain  called  the  shell  room :  I  have  seen  a  similar  compartment  in  merchaDi 
vessels :  we  called  it  a  store-room.  I  have  seen  the  store-room  filled  with  cargo  in  mer- 
chant snips ;  I  don't  know  how  many  cases  of  shell  came-— some  two  or  three  honored ; 
they  were  put  out  again  the  same  evening  or  next  day ;  I  don't  know  the  reaaon  fior 
discharging  them ;  I  was  ordered  by  the  captain  to  discharge  them.  The  stropping  of 
watch-tacue  blocks  were  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  seamen  on  board.  There 
were  no  guns  on  board  the  ship  that  these  blocks  could  be  used  for."  He  adds,  '^  I  do 
not  know  that  Captain  Duguid  or  any  one  else  had  the  intent  that  the  Oreto  should  croiae 
or  commit  hostilities  against  any  state,  province,  or  people;  I  do  not  know  that  Captain 
Dngnid  or  any  one  else  attempted  to  equip,  fhmish,  or  arm  the  Oreto  with  that  intent.' 

William  Porter,  a  seaman  of  the  Oreto,  says:  "  We  went  to  Cochrane's  anchoragAi 
There  were  blocks  strapped  for  guns.  I  cannot  say  how  many;  they  were  blocks  so^ 
as  could  be  used  for  merchant  vessels,  but  they  were  not  to  be  used  as  such." 

I  will  here  ask,  How  does  he  know  this?  It  is  mere  opinion,  without  any  specified 
ground. 

When  the  Oreto  came  into  Nassau  harbor  cases  of  shells  were  put  on  board.  TIm 
next  dav  between  brei^fast  and  dinner  we  were  worked  hurriedly  to  get  them  ont ;  they 
were  all  cleared  out  before  ni^ht ;  orders  were  on  two  occasions  given  to  get  the  um^mv 
np;  we  reftised  to  get  the  ship  under  weigh.  Next  day  we  all  got  police  sammonsea. 
Our  sole  objection  to  get  the  vessel  under  weigh  was  that  we  htM  been  deceived." 

And  on  oross-examination  he  says:  ''I  had  never  seen  a  gun-tackle  imtil  I  saw  <Mie 
on  board  the  Greyhound.  I  did  not  know  they  were  gun-tackle  blocks  on  board  the 
Oreto.    AUI  know  Ufirom  what  I  heard  from  ome  of  the  aeamenJ* 

Mr.  Porter's  evidence  must  be  ti^en  qHomtum  tlaleat 

Peter  Hanson,  seaman,  says :  **  While  we  lay  at  anchor,  blocks  were  stropped,  two 
sheaf  blocks.  I  nad  orders  from  the  chief  mate  to  get  the  gun-tackle  blocks  stropped,  and 
to  do  them  as  neat  as  possible,  as  they  would  have  to  1^  handed  over  to  some  person 
else,  and  there  might  be  no  fanlt  found  with  them.  There  were  no  guns  on  board; 
the  blocks  were  too  small  for  luff-tackle  blocks;  they  can  be  used  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel;  they  are  used  for  several  purposes,  but  not  such  a  quantity;  there  were  moie 
than  were  necessary  for  the  usual  use  of  the  vessel.  We  came  into  the  harbor ;  some 
shell  was  pnt  on  bcmrd ;  it  was  stowed  underneath  the  cabin.  Some  was  put  on  board 
in  the  evening  and  some  next  morning;  we  had  Just  finished  before  dinner  when  we 
were  told  to  mecharge  them  again.  We  set  to  work  to  set  them  out,  worked  very  hard, 
and  the  shell  were  discharged  that  day.  We  were  oraered  two  mornings  to  take  np 
anchor  J  we  disobeyed  both  times.  We  did  not  mutiny,  we  only  wanted  to  be  ears 
of  British  protection;  we  were  in  consequence  summoned  to  go  before  the  magistratoi 

Hanson,  it  will  be  observed,  states  that  he  had  orders  from  the  chief  mate  to  get  the 
'* gun-tackle  blocks"  stropped,  but  whether  he  means  that  the  mate  made  use  of  that 
term,  or  whether  he  merelv  uses  it  himself  to  designate  the  blocks  he  is  speaking  q( 
does  not  clearly  appear.  He  says  they  could  be  used  for  several  purposes  on  board  a 
iQerchant  vessel,  but  not  such  a  quantity.  He  grounds  his  belief  then,  that  they  were 
to  be  used  as  gun-tackle  blocks^  on  his  opinion  Uiat  there  were  more  of  them  than  were 
Required  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  vessel. 

Walter  Irving,  a  fireman,  says :  ''  I  saw  the  men  fitting  blocks  all  the  spare  time 
they  had ;  they  were  called  gun-tackle  blocks  by  the  crew  of  the  ship ;  as  far  as  I  can 
say,  they  were  twenty  or  more.  She  remained  at  Cochrane's  anchorage  six  or  seven 
weeks,  and  then  came  into  this  harbor.  I  saw  shell  come  on  board  of  her  and  go  out 
again." 

Thomas  Bobinson.  fijreman,  says:  **  We  arrived  at  Nassau,  went  to  Cochrane's  anchor- 
age; a  passenger  called  Mr.  Lowe  came  out  with  us;  I  saw  him  go  ashore  in  a  boa*  the 
fint  day  we  arrived:  he  oame  on  board  while  we  were  at  Cochrane's  anchorage  two  er 
three  times.   The  only  orders  I  ever  heard  him  give  on  board  the  Oreto  was  to  some  divsis 
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that  were  pnttiDg  on  some  eopper.  I  have  eeen  the  sailors  workiBs  at  blocks  while  at 
CochraDo's  anchorage;  they  were  patting  strops  on  them ;  I  heard  them  call  them  gau- 
t-ackle  blocks.  When  the  Oreto  came  into  Nassau  harbor  some  cases  came  on  board 
which  were  called  shell.    I  saw  them  coming  out  of  the  yessel  again  next  day." 

John  Quinn,  fireman,  states:  ''There  was  a  passenger  on  board  the  yessel  name! 
Lowe;  I  saw  him  and  another  person  looking  at  the  galley  the  day  they  were  fixing 
on  the  piece  of  copper  at  Cochrane's  anchoraffe.  A  gentleman  said  to  Mr.  Lowe  that 
it  was  a  very  dangerous  place  to  have  the  gal&y  in.  Mr.  Lowe  said  that  he  would  get 
it  altered.  Two  or  three  days  after,  the  galley  was  shifted  on  the  upper  deck.'' 
Captain  Dnguid,  it  will  be  seen  in  his  evidence,  denies  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  moving  of  the  galley;  he  explaina  reasons  for  movinff  it,  and  states  uiat 
it  could  not  have  remained  where  it  had  been  moved  to,  when  the  vessel  was  under 
weigh.  ''Mr.  Lowe  frequently  came  on  board  the  vessel  at  Cochrane's  anchorage.  I 
saw  the  men,  while  at  Cochrane's  anchoriu^e,  working  at  blocks,  stropping  and  pamting 
them.  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  &r;  they  were  called  by  the  men  gun-tackle 
blocks. 

'*  The  ship  quitted  Cochrane's  anchorage  and  came  into  this  port.  There  were  some 
little  sonare  boxes,  which  they  said  were  shot  or  shell,  taken  on  board  after  she  came 
in.    I  think  they  were  taken  out  the  next  day.'' 

Neither  this  nor  the  two  preceding  witnesses  knew  that  the  blocks  they  were  speaking 
about  were  gun-tackle  blocks,  but  they  hoard  them  called  so  by  some  of  the  crew. 

Charles  ward,  formerly  steward  of  the  Oreto,  says :  " Mr.  Lowe  went  in  the  ship  to 
the  anchorage ;  he  left  her  there,  but  came  on  board  several  times  while  we  were  there. 
He  provisioned  the  ship."  Mr.  Harris  swears,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Lowe  had 
nothing  to  do  with  provisioning  the  ship ;  "  that  he  (Mr.  Harris)  save  orders  to  Turtle 
and  Muler  to  send  provisions  on  board.  He  asked  me  one  day  if  I  would  like  to  join 
the  ship  after  he  sot  the  other  crew  on  board.  On  one  occasion  the  captain  and  chief 
engineer  and  Mr.  Liowe  came  on  board  and  had  tea,  and  they  had  some  words.  Mr. 
Lowe  told  the  captain  and  chief  engineer  that  he  wanted  to  provision  the  crew  in  a 
different  manner.  He  said  if  they  would  even  eat  three  or  four  or  five  pounds  of  meat 
a  day  he  would  send  it  to  satisfy  them ;  and  Mr.  Lowe  told  the  chief  engineer  he  was 
no  more  than  a  boy  in  the  ship,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  he  was 
qualified  to  do  his  own  duty.  The  chief  engineer  said  that  if  Mr.  Lowe  wished,  he 
would  leave  the  ship  and  go  home  when  Captain  Dnguid  did,  and  break  the  contract. 
Mr.  Lowe  then  went  on  dSdk,  1  afterwards  heard  the  captain  say,  it  was  nothing  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  did  not  care  how  the  ship  was  provisioned,  as  he  knew  she  belonged 
to  the  southerners,  and  he  did  not  care  for  northerners  or  southerners  as  long  as  he  got 
his  pay  out  of  the  ship.    This  was  while  she  was  at  Cochrane's  anchorage.*' 

In  his  cross-examination,  he  says :  '*  I  quitted  the  ship  at  Cochrane's  anchorage.  The 
captain  ]put  me  in  prison,  where  I  remained  fourteen  days.  The  magistrate  put  me  in 
for  refusing  to,  do  seaman's  duty,  which  I  did  not  sig^  for.  I  know  a  Mr.  Jones,  we 
were  both  in  jail  together.  He  came  out  the  day  before  me.  He  and  I  went  to  live 
at  the  Clifton  Hotel.  I  had  no  money  when  I  quitted  the  Oreto.  On  the  morning  I 
came  out  Jones  said  he  would  pay  my  way.  I  heurd  the  captain,  chief  engineer,  and 
Mr.  Lowe  say,  the  ship  was  for  the  southerners.  I  know  firom  what  I  heard  Mr.  Lowe 
say,  that  he  provisioned  the  ship.  I  heard  the  captain,  the  chief  engineer,  and  Mr. 
Lowe  say,  that  she  was  intended  for  the  southerners.  I  also  heard  them  say  that  if 
she  had  her  guns  on  board  she  could  compete  with  anjrthing  the  northerners  had." 

I  here  repeat  the  observation  I  before  made,  that  this  evidence  ought  to  be  received 
with  great  caution.  What  the  witness  gives  in  evidence  is.  the  inference  he  draws 
from  certain  conversations  which  he  states  he  overheard.  Now,  if  we  had  the  very 
words  which  were  spoken,  we  might  not  draw  that  inference.  Knowing  the  powerful 
vessels  which  the  federal  States  possess,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  nautical  man 
would  utter  such  an  absurdity  as  that  a  small  vessel  like  the  Oreto  could  compete 
with  anything  the  northerners  had ;  and  I  tiiink  it  very  improbable  that  Mr.  Irf)we 
would  tell  the  chief  engineer  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  boy  on  board  the  ship.  Now, 
from  several  improbabilities  which  Charles  Ward's  evidence  contains,  from  its  being 
positively  contradicted  by  resx)ectable  witoeasea  in  some  parts,  and  fiom  the  unsatia- 
iactory  manner  in  which  the  man  appeared  to  me  to  give  his  testimony,  I  attached 
but  little  weight  to  it. 

Daniel  Harvey,  coal  trimmer:  ''Mr.  Lowe  gave  me  orders  to  make  travelers  for 
boats'  masts  and  stancheons  for  the  dingey  and  gig  boat.  He  said  they  would  do  very 
well.  Mr.  Allan,  the  chief  engineer,  save  me  a  paper  with  the  pattern  on  it,  and  said 
that  Mr.  Lowe  said  he  would  rather  nave  them  made  of  iron  than  wood.  Mr.  Lowe 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  remain  by  the  vessel  for  a  commission ;  he  did  not  say  how 
lon^;  it  might  be  for  two  or  three  years;  as  greaser  and  blacksmith.  This  conver- 
sation took  place  two  or  three  days  beifore  he  left  Nassau." 

Thomas  Joseph  Waters  gives  the  following  evidence :  "  I  met  a  gentleman  named 
Lowe  once  or  twice.  I  he«rd  he  had  come  out  in  the  Oreto.  I  left  this  place  some 
time  ago  in  a  yesael  called  the  Nassau.    Mr.  Lowe  was  a  passenger  with  me  in  that 
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vessel.  We  were  bound,  I  believe,  to  a  confederate  port.  I  wished  to j^  to  CbarlestM. 
I  do  not  know  where  this  vessel  was  bonnd  to.  We  were  captnred  off  Wilmington  by 
a  federal  war  steamer  called  the  Georgia,  and  a  gnnboat  called  the  Victoria^  AfUr 
the  capture  of  the  vessel  she  was  carried  to  Fort  A&nroe,  and  afterward  to  New  Toiic. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  carried  with  the  vessel.  He  was  brought  before  the  prize  coart  at  New 
York,  examined,  and  set  at  liberty." 

This  evidence  is  merely  to  show  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  connected  with  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  prize  court  at  New  York  raw  do 
ground  for  detaining  him. 

Mr.  Stuart,  the  master  and  pilot  of  the  Greyhound,  says :  I  also  saw  many  double 
blocks  fitted.  Eight  might  be  in  use  for  shin's  purposes  for  luff-tackle  blocks,  but  the 
residue  might  be  used  for  side  strain  tackle,  tnat  is,  for  working  at  guns.  I  should  saj, 
there  were  more  than  double  or  treble  the  number  required  for  the  ordinary  nae  of  the 
vessel." 

He  then  states  having  seen  some  of  the  boxes  of  shells  which  were  put  on  board  ia 
this  harbor. 

It  appears  that  the  men  belonging  to  the  Oreto  who  have  given  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the  captain,  and  that  they  had  been  befioie 
the  magistrate.    This  must  be  t^ken  into  consideration  in  weighing  their  evidence. 

Hon.  G.  D.  Harris :  *'  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Henry  Adderley  and  Com^ny 
of  this  town,  merchants.  We  do  foreign  commission  business.  I  know  the  Britiaa 
steamship  Oreto,  she  arrived  in  this  port  consiffned  to  our  care.  I  made  application  to 
the  receiver  general  on  behalf  of  the  firm  to  know  if  there  was  any  objection  to  our 
shipping  arms  and  other  merchandise  by  that  steamer,  and  requested  that  he  wronid 
communicate  with  the  governor  in  order  that  there  might  not  be  any  possible  miaim- 
derstanding.  The  receiver  general  informed  our  firm  a  day  or  two  afterwards  that  he 
had  communicated  with  the  governor,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  we  ahonid 
not  ship  a  car«>  of  arms  or  any  other  merchandise  by  that  vessel,  and  that  he  was 
fully  authorized  to  grant  his  x>«rmission,  which  he  then  immediately  did.  We  then 
made  the  usual  entries,  and  applied  for  a  civil  officer  of  customs.  Before,  however, 
any  cargo  was  transhipped,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  colonial  secretary  infonninc 
us  that  as  the  build  of  that  vessel  had  excited  some  suspicion,  the  governor  diroetca 
that,  if  practicable,  she  should  come  into  the  harbor  and  take  in  her  cargo  onder  tiie 
immediate  eyes  of  the  authorities,  or  words  to  that  effect.  She  was  acoordinriy 
brought  into  the  harbor,  and  certain  cargo  was  taken  on  board ;  I  believe  under  §w 
supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  customs.  Some  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  shell.  They 
were  certainly  not  live  sheU.  This  cargo  that  we  were  putting  on  board  was  what  we 
had  received  special  permission  to  put  on  board  from  the  receiver  general.  It  was  pot 
on  board  under  our  direct  orders  as  consignees  of  the  vessel." 

The  consignees,  it  appears,  changed  their  minds  about  the  destination  of  the  vessel, 
and  ordered  the  shell  to  be  taken  out,  intending  that  the  vessel  should  go  immediately  in 
ballast  to  Havana.    When  the  cargo  was  nearly  discharged,  Mr.  Harris  met  Captain 
Hickloy  on  board  the  Oreto.  On  that  occasion  he  says :  *^  1  informed  Captain  Hickley  that 
we  had  given  orders  for  the  discharge  of  the  Oreto's  cargo,  it  being  our  intention  to 
dispatch  ner  in  ballast  to  Havana,  and  that  the  custom-house  officer  then  present  was 
prepared  to  hand  me  the  clearance  after  ascertaining  that  the  cargo  was  entirely  di8> 
charged.    The  landing  waiter  and  searcher  were  present  and  heard  what  I  said.   Captain 
Hickley  then  inform^  me  that  he  considered  he  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  it. 
I  came  to  shore  with  Captain  Hickley  aitwr  he  had  ordered  his  men  into  their  boats. 
I  think  the  custom-house  officer  had  the  clearance  in  his  possession,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  showed  it  to  Captain  Hickley.    It  was  anerwiurd  given  to  us.    (The 
clearance  was  produced.)    In  accordance  with  a  promise  I  had  given  Captain  Hickley, 
I  sent  a  message  on  board  the  Greyhound  to  inform  him  that  the  vessel  was  ready  for 
sea,  and  to  ask  if  he  would  like  to  visit  her  or  send  officers  to  inspect  her.    He  wrote 
to  me  that  he  would  do  so  immediately.    I  know  Captain  Hickley  went  on  board,  but 
I  was  not  present.    We  had  some  difficulty  with  the  crew.    They  set  up  a  plea  that  the 
vessel  not  having  touched  at  Palermo  there  had  been  a  deviation  of  the  voyage  and 
therefore  they  claimed  their  discharge.    We  demurred  to  this^  but  afterwardis  agreed 
to  pay  them  their  wages  up  to  date  and  give  them  a  bonus  of  5/.  and  pay  their  passage 
to  England  if  they  would  not  remain  in  the  ship.    This  they  refosed  to  accept ;  stating 
that  from  the  several  visits  of  the  man-of-war  on  board  the  vessel  they  considered  die 
was  of  a  suspicious  character,  and  that  they  would  not  go  in  her  unless  the  govemer 
and  Captain  Hickley  guaranteed  their  safety.     Some  accepted  the  terms  that  w&n 
offered.    In  consequence  of  this  they  were  summoned  before  the  x»olice  magistrate  and 
the  case  was  brought  under  his  a<yudication.    They  elected  to  take  their  dischaige. 
I  was  present  at  the  time ;  they  then  and  there  agreed  to  quit  the  ship.    They  then 
obtained  leave  to  go  on  board  for  their  clothes.    The  men  were  disoharged  by  the 
magistrate.    In  consequence  of  this  we  got  a  shipping  master  to  ship  another  crew 
for  the  Oreto.    I  think  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  new  hands  then  shipped.    They 
received  the  usual  advance.    It  was  our  intention  to  send  her  immediately  to  sea.   I 
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had  arranged  with  the  pilot  to  take  her  oat  the  following  morning,  (Sunday;)  thej^, 
however,  missed  the  tide,  the  crew  not  having  come  on  b^brd.  The  vessel  was  aeam 
seized  that  day.  The  crew  we  shipped  then  left  the  Oreto.  I  have  not  seen  them 
since,  and  all  the  advance  we  paid  is  lost.  We  had  the  sole  direction  and  management 
of  the  Oreto.  I  know  of  no  person  but  Captain  Dngnid  having  any  control  over  the 
Oreto.  I  have  seen  a  person  named  John  liowe,  who  came  out  passenger  in  the  Oreto. 
Mr.  Lowe  while  at  Nassan  never  exercised  any  anthority  over  the  Oreto.  We  never 
received  anv  instmctions  from  him  relative  to  the  Oreto.  The  day  the  vessel  arrived 
we  received  a  message  from  the  captain,  requesting  ns  to  send  meat  and  other  pro- 
visions on  board.  I  gave  orders  to  Turtle  and  Miller  to  supply  the  vessel  with  meat. 
In  placing  the  cargo  on  board  the  Oreto  it  was  distinctly  understood  as  cargo.  I 
stated  to  the  receiver  general  that  it  was  cargo  only ;  that  we  intended  to  ship  a  full 
load  by  that  vessel.  We  were  fully  aware  that  we  could  not  ship  such  goods  other- 
wise than  as  cargo,  unless  committing  a  breach  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  had 
we  been  ordered  to  do  so,  we  should  have  handed  the  consignment  over  to  some  one 
else.  No  act  was  done  by  authority  of  Henry  Addcrley  and  Company  with  the  intent 
that  that  vessel  should  be  employed  as  a  cruiser.  I  told  Captain  Duguid,  very  shortly 
after  he  arrived  here,  that  they  were  talking  a  good  deal  about  the  build  of  his  vessel, 
and  I  said,  ^Mind,  do  nothing  that  will  have  the  appearance  of  equipping.'" 

On  the  cross-examination,  he  says :  <'  The  vessel  was  consigned  to  us  bv  Messrs. 
Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,  of  Liverpool.  She  was  consigned  as  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, and  we  considered  her  as  such.  No  instruction  in  the  first  instance  was  given  to 
US,  except  the  general  instructions  of  shipping  cargoes  by  all  their  vessels  to  Messrs.  W. 
and  R.  Wright,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  on  account  and  risk  of  J.  R.  Armstrong,  of 
Liverpool.  Mr.  John  Lowe,  I  think,  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Trenholm 
to  the  llrm.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Lowe  was  in  any  way  interested  in  the  Oreto. 
I  do  not  recollect  Mr,  Lowe  being  mentioned  in  any  correspondence  which  we  received 
from  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Company.  We  never  had  any  transactions  with  Mr.  Lowe 
in  regard  to  the  Oreto.  She  remained  here  several  weeks  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  ship  cargo  in  her.  We  thought  we  should  receive  some  instructions  from  our 
friends  about  her,  but  we  did  not.  The  shipping  of  the  cargo  on  board  the  Oreto  was 
performed  by  us  under*  our  general  instructions.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
the  vessel  was  actually  going  to  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  There  ought  to  have 
been  a  searcher  of  the  customs  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  loading  and  unloading.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  was.  In  this  case  I  particularly  request^  that  one  might  be 
put  on  iMNurd." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Harris  distinctly  negatives  the  idea  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  any 
control  over  the  Oreto  while  in  Nassau,  or  iHmt  the  consignees  had  any  transactions 
with  him  in  regard  to  her. 

Frederick  T.  Parke  says:  ^'I  am  a  master  mariner;  I  have  commanded  steamships, 
and  now  command  the  Minho.  I  have  seen  the  Oreto.  I  have  not  been  on  board  of 
her.  I  know  her  size.  I  think  four  or  five  dozen  spare  watch  and  luff-tackle  blocks 
sufiQcient  for  a  vessel  of  the  Oreto's  size.  A  new  vessel  in  fitting  out  generally  takes 
more  extra  blocks  than  a  vessel  that  has  been  a  voyage." 

On  cross-examination,  he  says:  "Luff-tackle  are  uj^  for  car^^o,  for  taking  in  boats, 
and  for  other  heavy  purposes.  Watch-tackle  blocks  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
blocks  are  called  luff-tackle,  watch-tackle,  or  gun-tackle  blocks,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.    They  can  be  applied  in  various  ways." 

William  Baisbeck  says :  "  I  am  a  master  mariner ;  I  nave  never  before  commanded  a 
steamship.  I  command  the  Leopard.  I  have  seen  the  Oreto.  A  vessel  of  her  class 
ought  to  have  thirty  or  forty  blocks,  including  the  luff  and  watch-tackle  blocks,  not 
lees.    I  consider  that  would  be  a  reasonable  supply  for  a  vessel  of  that  Idnd." 

Thomas  Joseph  Waters  says:  "  I  have  been  a  master  mariner  for  five  years.  I  have 
always  commanded  steamships.  I  have  seen  the  ship  Oreto.  She  is  a  first-class  ship, 
and  they  would  never  send  a  vessel  of  that  class  from  London  with  less  than  four  or 
five  dozen  blocks." 

Bichard  Eustioe  says:  "  I  am  a  master  mariner.  I  commanded  the  steamship  Scotia. 
I  have  commanded  steamships  for  six  years.  I  know  the  Oreto  by  seeing  her.  I  am 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  is  necessary  for  the  fitting  of  a  steamship.  I  think 
at  least  finy  or  sixty  spare  blocks  would  be  a  fair  quantity  for  a  new  Vessel  like  the 
Oreto.  I  mean  watch-tackle  andluff-tackle  blocks.  A  steamer  that  is  sailed  must  neces- 
sarily have  more  blocks  than  one  that  is  entirely  propelled  by  steam.  I  could  muster 
up  thirty  or  forty  luff-tackle  and  watch-tackle  blocks  on  board  of  the  Scotia.  The 
Scotia  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Oreto.  The  Oreto  is  rigged  as  a  sailing 
ship." 

Captain  Parke  then  thinks  the  Oreto  should  have  four  or  five  dozen  spare  watch  and 
luff-tackle  blocks:  Captain  Baisbeck  thinks  she  should  have  thirty  or  forty  blocks 
including  luff  and  watch-tackle  blocks ;  Captain  Waters  thinks  she  should  not  have 
less  than  four  or  five  dozen  blocks;  and  Captain  Eustice  thinks  she  should  have  at 
least  fifty  or  sixty  spare  blocks. 


^ 
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The  evidenod  we  have  of  the  numher  of  blocks  on  board  the  Oreto,  is  that  of  Walto 
Irving,  a  fireman,  who  says,  ''As  far  as  I  can  say,  thwe  were  twenty  or  more,*aBd 
that  of  Mr.  Stnart,  the  master  of  the  Greyhound,  who  says,  there  were  mofa  tbn 
twenty-fonr  tackle. 

James  Alexander  Duffnid:  ''I  am  master  of  the  Oreto.  On  the  day  of  oar  asflng 
(that  is,  fix>m  Liyerpool)  there  were  a  few  friends  of  the  owners  dining  on  board  th« 
Tessel.  There  were  no  toasts  on  that  occasion  drunk,  the  only  one  tnat  wss  dniiik« 
that  I  am  aware  of,  was  the  one  I  proposed  myself;  which  was, '  Success  to  the  Tenl 
and  her  owners!'  I  never  heard  any  one  propose  a  toast  on  board  the  Oreto,  'Saocn 
to  the  Oreto,  may  she  be  triumphant  over  her  enemies  F  I  am  certain  such  a  toait 
was  never  proposed.  I  heard  a  man  named  Ward  give  his  evidence,  in  which  he  swm 
to  that  toast  having  been  given.  The  owner  of  the  Oreto,  I  believe,  is  named  Mr. 
Thomas.  I  took  my  instructions  firom  Fossel,  Preston  and  Company,  the  agente.  I 
was  lying  in  the  Mersey  from  the  4th  to  the  end  of  March.  During  that  time  the  erev 
were  employed  doing  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ship.  I  gave  orders  with  resard  to 
the  bloclu  on  board  ine  vesseL  It  is  usual  in  the  merchant  service  for  the  chief  offiMf, 
when  he  cannot  find  employment  for  the  men  himself,  to  ask  the  master  what  be 
wishes  to  have  done.  I  told  him,  rather  than  let  the  men  be  idle,  to  let  them  fit  all  the 
spare  blocks,  which  he  did.  This  was  while  we  were  lying  in  the  Meraey.  I  nerer 
gave  any  orders  to  fit  block^  as  gun-tackle  blocks.  I  never  ordered  blocks  to  be  fitted, 
intended  to  be  used  as  gun-tackle  blocks.  I  quitted  the  Mersey  about  the  end  of 
March,  the  destination  ofthe  vessel  having  been  changed  twice  in  the  meantime ;  and 
when  I  quilted  the  Mersey  I  was  bound  to  Nassau.  A  Bir.  Lowe  came  oat  with  me  t« 
Nassau ;  he  came  out  as  a  passenger.  He  never  to  my  knowledge  exercised  any  aothiv^ 
ity  over  the  Oreto ;  I  only  recognized  him  on  board  the  vessel  as  a  passenger. 

** There  was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  confiaderate  flag  on  board  the  Oreto;  she  iii 
new  vessel.  With  the  ordinary  stores  of  the  vessel  a  parcel  of  flags  came  on  bosid  of  ber; 
they  were  all  tied  an  in  thick,  brown  paper,  and  all  labeled  outside.  Previoos  to  zdt 
quitting  Liverpool  I  overhauled  the  parcel  of  flags,  and,  in  so  doing,  I  saw  a  yanA 
marked  '  confederate,'  which  I  sent  on  shore  without  opening.  My  ^jeot  in  douf  •• 
was,  as  the  vessel  was  bound  to  Nassau,  if  we  fell  in  with  an  American  omiser,  wj 
might  think  themselves  justified  in  seising  or  detaining  the  vessel.  I  swear  that  then 
was  no  confederate  flag  on  board  the  Oreto  when  she  passed  Point  Ijynaa,  where  the 
pilot  landed.  I  have  heard  Ward,  and  another  of  the  men  examined,  swear  that  then 
was  a  confederate  fla^  on  board  the  vessel,  which  was  fcilse. 

''I  remember  speaking  a  vessel  on  the  voyage  out.  I  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  bsj, 
'If  we  had  our  bull-dogs  on  board  I  would  make  yon  answer  quick  enough.'  1  noTer 
thonght  of  such  a  thing.  I  heard  Ward  say  that  I  had  n^ade  use  of  that  erpnBtatn, 
which  he  has  sworn  falsely  to. 

''I  arrived  here  at  the  latter  end  of  April;  I  went  to  Cochrane^s  anchorage,  and  I 
communicated  with  H.  Adderley  and  Compkauy,  as  the  agents  of  the  vessel  repreeentiBg 
my  owners  in  England.  I  had  no  instructions  when  leaving  England  who  the  afjenta 
of  the  vessel  were,  but,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  understood  they  were.  Mr.  Lowe  had  • 
letter,  and  told  me  that  Messrs.  H.  Adderley  and  Company  were  the  agents  of  the  veael, 
and  tney  would  enter  the  ship^  I  remained  at  Coohrane's  anchorage  seven  weeks;  ve 
were  waitins  orders  from  the  agents,  who  were  waiting  orders  from  the  owners  at  homt 

"  During  tne  time  the  Oreto  lay  at  Cochrane's  anchorage,  1  do  not  believe  that  1  gave 
any  orders  to  my  men  to  strop  blocks.  I  saw  on  two  or  three  occasions  men  stroppini 
blocks,  and  I  never  had  a  thought  that  those  blocks  should  be  used  on  board  the  Onto 
as  gun-tackle  blocks,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  her  to  cruise  against  an^  foreign  state^ 
I  never  heard  them  c4lled  gun-tackle  blocks.  It  is  about  six  weeks  since  the  Onle 
came  into  the  harbor  of  Nassau.  I  brought  her  in  by  the  direction  of  H.  Adderley  aad 
Company.  Cargo  came  on  board  with  a  boat  note  requesting  me  take  on  board  shell  ai 
cargo.  I  took  in  upward  of  four  hundred  boxes.  On  the  second  dav  I  received  orden 
to  discharge  the  shell,  as  the  destination  of  the  vessel  had  been  changed,  and,  if  v* 
could  get  them  landed  in  time  that  day,  the  vessel  would  be  cleared  for  tne  Havaai. 
We  di^harged  them  with  all  possible  haste  to  get  them  landed  in  custom-house  homs. 
During  the  time  we  were  receiving  and  discharging  cargo,  I  saw  a  custom-houae  offieer 
on  board,  I  think  by  the  name  of  Webb :  I  saw  him  on  board  two  or  three  timea,  M 
he  miirht  have  been  oftener  on  board,  as  I  was  on  shore  two  or  three  times. 

**  while  we  were  discharging  shell  we  were  boarded  by  Captain  Hickley  and  the  ofi- 
cers  and  men  firom  the  Greyhound.  Captain  Hickley  stopped  the  further  disohaigen 
the  cargo. 

'*  WMle  Captain  Hickley  was  on  board  Mr.  Harris  oame.  I  heard  Mr.  HairiateU 
Captain  Hicklev  that  the  vessel  was  cleared  for  Havana.  After  this  Ci^tain  ffickley 
quitted,  and  told  me,  as  she  was  cleared  for  Havana,  I  could  sail  when  I  pleased. 

"The  shell  was  taken  on  board  by  the  direction  of  the  agents.  I  never  thought  it 
was  intended  for  the  vessel,  neither  did  I  know  that  it  was. 

**  I  was  boarded  again  by  the  same  officers  and  men  from  the  Greyhound,  four  or  fire 
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days  after  the  first  oooasion.    The  Teasel  was  then  searched.    Preyions  to  her  sailing 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Qreyhonnd  searched  her. 

''  We  had  some  men  engaged  on  Saturday  to  proceed  to  sea  on  Sunday  momiug,  but, 
owing  to  their  not  coming  on  board  in  time,  we  could  not  get  the  vessel  unmoox^^d  in 
time  for  the  tide.    She  was  on  that  day  seized  b^  the  officers  of  the  Greyhound. 

"  Two  mornings  following,  previous  to  this  seizure,  I  mean  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
I  ordered  my  crew  to  get  the  vessel  under  weigh :  but  they  refused,  stating  that  I  had 
deceived  them  once,  and  that  they  would  not  believe  what  I  told  them  again.  I  told 
them  she  was  cleared  for  Havana,  and  bound  there,  as  far  as  I  Imew.  They  still  con- 
tinued to  refuse  to  work,  and  said  that  they  would  not  believe  anything  about  what  I 
told  them.  In  consequence  of  this  I  sent  warrants  on  board  for  them.  They  all 
appeared  before  the  magistrate.  They  said  that  they  would  not  proceed  in  the  vessel 
unless  they  were  guaranteed  that  they  would  be  safe  from  any  American  cruisers.  They 
then  said  that  they  would  take  their  discharge,  and  the  whole  of  them  took  their  dis- 
charge." (It  appears  they  afterward  went  on  board,  got  their  clothes,  and  left  the 
vessel.) 

Captain  Duguid  goes  on  to  say:  "I  know  a  man  named  Ward;  he  is  my  steward; 
he  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  fortnight  at  my  instance.  I  think  the  day  he  come  out  oi 
prison  he  made  use  of  very  abusive  lauguase  and  threats  to  me  down  on  the  wharf, 
stating  that  he  would  fix  me  before  he  had  done  with  me,  and  the  vessel  too.  I  know 
a  man  named  Jones ;  he  shipped  on  board  the  Oreto  as  boatswain.  He  was  disrated, 
when  about  half  of  our  passage  out^  for  incompetency.  He  quitted  the  ship  at  Coch- 
rane's  anchorage,  taking  the  boat  with  him.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  in  the  country.  I 
have  not  seen  him.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  gone  away.  I  am  very  sorry  tiiat  Jones 
has  gone  away^  I  would  rather  have  him  here.  On  the  oath  I  have  taken  I  have  not 
myself  been  privy  to  Mr.  Jones  leaving  this  place,  or  to  making  him  any  recompence  of 
any  sort  for  leaving  it,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  person  connected  with  the  Oreto  having 


done  so.  During  tne  time  the  Oreto  lay  in  the  MerseVj  she  was  passed  and  repassed  by 
men-of-war.  At  one  time  men-of-war  were  lying  witnin  a  mile  of  her.  Officers  of  the 
navy  were  passing  her  every  hour  in  the  day.    The  fittings  of  the  Oreto,  from  the  time 


of  her  quitting  Liverpool  up  to  the  present  time,  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  alteration  in  the  boats'  davits.  Four  of  them  were  lengthened  two  feet.  That  is 
the  only  alteration  since  she  left  Liverpool.  I  have  not,  since  the  Oreto  has  been  in 
harbor,  attempted  to  fit  her  out  in  any  shape  that  she  might  cruise  or  commit  any  hos* 
tilities  against  any  foreign  state.  The  shipping  of  the  blocks  at  Cochrane's  anchorage 
was  done  under  the  order  that  I  gave  when  at  Liverpool.  As  I  do  not  remember  hav- 
ing fldven  any  order  than  that  to  ship  blocks,  I  had  no  intent,  nor  would  I  do  so,  to  use 
the  Oreto  to  commit  hostilities  against  any  power  or  state.  Mr.  Lowe  never  gave  me 
any  orders  to  strop  blocks,  or  any  other  orders  connected  with  the  vessel.  Mr.  Lowe 
took  sights  at  sea,  asking  me  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  as  he  wanted  practice,  but  he  never 
navigated  the  vessel,  changed  her  course,  or  gave  any  orders  to  the  crew  with  my 
knowledge.  I  was  present  when  Ward  was  examined,  when  he  said  some  conversation 
took  place  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  myself  relative  to  the  vessel  being  for  the  South. 
No  such  conversation  took  place  at  Cochrane's  anchorage  or  at  any  other  time.  Mr. 
Lowe  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  galley.  I  had  it  done  for  the  conveni-^ 
ence  of  the  men,  as  it  was  too  hot  for  them  where  it  was  below." 

On  cross-examination  he  says :  "  I  received  my  instructions  ftom  Messrs.  Fosset, 
Preston  and  Company  as  to  the  voyage.  They  were  written.  (The  instructions  wera 
produced.)  In  the  conversation  referred  to  in  the  letter^  dated  itld  March,  1862,  I 
proposed  going  to  Nassau  instead  of  Havana.  No  instructions  were  given  to  me  as  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  vessel  after  she  reached  Nassau,"  (Captain  Duguid 
then  gives  some  evidence  as  to  the  fittings  of  the  vessel,  but  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
evidence  already  given  on  that  point,  there  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  it.) 

''I  saw  the  men  employed  at  Cochrane's  anchorage  stropping  blocks;  I  never  at 
Cochrane's  anchorage  heard  those  blocks  called  *  gun-tackle  blocks/  The  first  time 
that  I  heard  the  term  'gun-tackle  blocks'  used  was  in  this  court.  I  have  not,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  any  bloclu  on  board  the  Oreto  called  gun-tackle  blocks.  I  saw  in  the 
log-book  of  the  ship  that  they  had  been  called  gun-tackle  blocks ;  I  saw  that  entry 
since  the  vessel  arrived  here.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  entry  was  made  after  the 
vessel  arrived  here.  On  the  16th  of  May  there  is  an  entry  in  the  log-book, '  Hands 
•mployed  in  scraping  the  mainmast  and  stropping  the  gun-tackle  blocks.'  There  is  a 
word  struck  out  in  the  entry  in  the  log-book  of  the  ^h  of  June;  I  am  not  aware  of 
my  having  strucl^  it  out.  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever,  when  the  vessel  cleared  for 
Havana,  tuat  she  was  ultimately  bound  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  I  hava 
no  Imowledge  whether  the  vessel  was  to  return  to  Europe  or  not.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  that  she  had  been  sold,  or 
i^rreed  to  be  sold  to  any  persons  in  the  Confederate  States.  I  struck  out  some  parts  of 
the  log-book,  but  I  will  not  undertime  to  swear  that  I  struck  out  the  wonl  in  the  entry 
of  the  9th  of  June,  referred  to  as  follows:  'Beceived  on  board  four  hundred  and  forty 
oases  of  sheU  and  stowed  them  in  the  — —  room.'  After '  the '  there  is  a  word  scratched 
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out,  between  the  word  Hhe'  and  'room.'    I  have  never  stated  tbat  theveaadirai 
intended  for  a  vessel  of  war. 

''The  ffalley  was  moved ;  the  caboose  was  in  the  galley ;  it  was  in  its  proper  plaM. 
That  gauey  was  in  the  mess  deck.  It  will  have  to  be  placed  there  again  before  tbe 
vessel  can  go  to  sea,  as  it  was  only  shifted  for  the  convenience  of  the  men.  Wheal 
was  preparing  to  go  to  sea  on  the  15th  of  Jnne,  I  had  not  attempted  to  remore  the 
ffalley.  lliere  was  not  time ;  we  conld  have  done  it  after  the  anchor  vras  np.  When 
It  was  originally  placed,  it  was  not  near  the  magazine ;  it  was  removed  as  htr  as  pos- 
sible firom  it.  If  the  magazine  was  filled  with  powder,  I  think  it  would  be  qoite  uft 
if  the  galley  were  in  its  proper  place. 

"  The  ship  while  at  Coclu-ane's  anchora^  was  frequently  visited  by  Mr.  Lowe.  I 
don't  loiow  when  Mr.  Lowe  left  this.  I  thmk  he  left  in  a  vessel  called  the  Gordon  or 
Nassan.    I  have  not  seen  him  since.'' 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  whether  upon  a  carefnl  consideration  of  the  evidence 
there  appears  proof  or  cironmstantial  evidence  amounting  to  reasonable  proof,  that  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  foreign  enllBtment  act  has  been  comniitted  by  thd 
parties  having  charge  of  the  Oreto ;  1st,  by  attempting,  by  any  act  done  sinoe  dw 
came  into  this  colony,  to  fit  or  equip  the  Oreto  as  a  vessel  of  war ;  2d,  by  making  sneh 
attempt  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  and  equipping  her  as  a  vessel  of  war  for  the  serrioe 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  a^inst  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  already  said  tbat  what  took  place 
hrfore  the  vessel  came  here  can  only  be  received  as  elucidatory  or  e^nlanatory  of  what 
occurred  since  that  time.  Two  facts  have  been  proved,  both  of  which,  it  has  been  eoo- 
tended,  are  violations  of  the  act.  One  is,  that  while  the  vessel  lay  at  Cochniae^ 
anchoriufife  some  blocks  were  stropped  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  used  as 
gun-tackle  blocks,  and  that  they  were  so  called  in  an  entry  in  tne  ship's  lott-hookf 
and  by  some  of  the  crew.  The  other,  that  a  number  of  boxes  containing  shells  were 
put  in  the  ship  after  she  came  into  this  harbor,  and  were  taken  out  again. 

I  first  notice  the  evidence  relating  to  the  shells. 

A  permission  from  the  governor  in  council  to  ship  cargo  in  the  Oreto  has  been  given 
in  evidence;  this  does  not  prohibit  any  kind  or  cargo;  ehells  might,  therefore,  be 
shipped  under  it  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  cargo.    It  appears,  by  the  evidence  d 
Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  consignees  of  the  vessel,  that  everything  relating  to  the  shipment 
of  the  shells  was  done  openly  and  bona  fide.    It  was  observed  by  the  advocate  general 
that  penal  statutes  need  not  now  be  constructed  so  strictly  as  they  formerly  wem 
Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  them 
with  great  caution.    Now,  what  is  the  proof  that  these  shells  were  intended  for  the 
arming  of  the  vessel  f    Why  is  it  not  as  probable  that  they  were  intended  to  be  car- 
ried as  many  similar  cargoes  have  been,  and  landed  at  some  other  port  f    Mr.  Hairie, 
who  shipped  them,  swears  they  were  intended  as  cargo.    Captain  Dugnid  does  the  same, 
and  so  does  Mr.  Dnggan,  the  chief  mate.    What  proof  is  there,  either  direct  or  circnzn- 
stantial,  that  these  gentlemen  have  sworn  to  what  is  false  T    It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  shells  were  taken  out  of  the  Oreto,  and  landed  before  the  vessel  was  seized.    The 
original  intention,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  shells,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
been  abandoned  before  the  seizure  was  made.    Is,  then,  the  mere  probability  that  such 
original  intention  was  to  arm  and  equip  the  vessel  for  war  purposes  sufficient  for 
imputing  thecrimeof  peijury  toMr.  Hams,  to  Captain  Duguid,  and  to  Mr.  Duggan,  and 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel  for  a  violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  t   I 
certainly  think  not. 

The  stropping  of  the  blocks  now  alone  remains  to  be  considered. 

While  the  vessel  lay  at  Cochrane's  anchorage  strops  were  put  on  some  blocks  which 
had  been  brought  in  her  firom  England.  The  olocks  so  stropped  might  be  used  as  gnn- 
tackle  blocks,  but  blocks  so  stropped  may  also  be  used  for  tne  ordinary  pnrposes  of  a 
merchant  ship.  What  proof  is  there,  then,  that  they  were  to  be  used  as  gun-tackle  f 
1st,  it  is  contended,  because  they  were  named  gun-tackle  blocks  in  an  entry  in  tbe 
ship's  log-book,  and  were  so  called  by  some  of  the  crew ;  Sd,  because  there  were  more 
of  them  than  could  be  required  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  ship  as  luif* tackle,  or  watch- 
tackle,  and  then,  it  is  argued,  if  the  blocks  were  intended  as  gun-tackle  blocks,  the 
Oreto  having  been  constructed  as  a  war  vessel,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
intended  for  her  equipment. 

The  other  side  in  reply  contend,  1st,  that  as  the  tackle  might  be  used  for  either  of 
the  pnrposes  before  mentioned,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  mate,  in  his  entiy  in  the 
log-book,  or  some  of  the  crew,  not  knowing  for  what  they  were  really  intended,  ohooa- 
ing  to  call  them  gun-tackle  blocks,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  owners  of  the  veeael 
intended  to  use  them  as  such;  3d,  that  the  evidence  of  Captains  Parke,  Baisbeck, 
Waters  and  Eustice,  all  master  mariners  and  men  of  much  experience,  has  proved  that 
the  number  of  blooKs  on  board  the  Oreto  is  not  at  all  greater  than  would  be  required 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  ship,  especially  as  she  is  a  new  vessel,  on  biutrd  of 
which  a  greater  number  of  spare  blocks  is  usually  provided  than  is  to  be  found  in 
vessels  that  have  been  in  use.    That  Captain  Duguid  unequivocally  states  in  his  eri- 
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deuce  that  the  blocks  were  solely  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  vessel,  and  were  never 
intended  to  be  used  as  gun-tackle  blocks.  That  he  never  ordered  them  to  be  stropped 
OS  such,  or  heard  them  called  so  until  he  heard  the  evidence  given  in  this  court. 

Comparing,  then,  the  evidence  on  the  one  side  with  that  on  the  other,  I  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  more  fact  of  blocks  which  might  be  used  for  other  purposes  being 
(sailed  gun-tackle  blocks  by  persons  who  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  they  wore 
intended,  is  not  proof  that  tney  were  intended  to  be  used  as  gun-tackle  blocks.  I 
think  that  as  the  fact  of  there  being  more  blocks  on  board  the  Oreto  than  were  required 
for  her  use,  is  a  matter  of  professional  opinion ;  and  as  the  opinion  of  several  master 
mariners  quite  competent  to  form  a  correct  one  has  been  given  in  the  evidence,  that 
there  were  not  more  blocks  on  board  the  vessel  than  might  lubve  been  required  for  ordi- 
nary use,  I  ought  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  valid  and  produceable  reason  for  so  doing, 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  one  party  in  preference  to  that  of  the  other.  The  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  the  fact  of  there  being  more  blocks  than  could  be  required  lor  the 
ordiimry  use  of  the  vessel  is  not  sufficiently  proved. 

Liastly,  I  see  no  evidence  to  invalidate  tne  direct  and  positive  testimony  of  Captain 
Duffuid,  that  the  blocks  were  not  intended  to  be  used  as  gun-tackle  blocks. 

If  there  is  not  enough  proof  that  the  blocks  in  question  were  intended  to  be  used  as 
^n-tackle  blocks,  any  observation  as  to  the  probability  arising  from  the  construction 
of  the  ship  that  they  were  for  her  equipment  becomes  imneoessary. 

If  the  evidence  given  to  prove  that  any  act  has  been  done  here  subjecting  the  vessel 
to  the  penalties  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  it  is» 
perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  anything  about  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  to  take  cargo,  or 
her  connection  with  the  Southern  States  of  America.  I  will,  however,  observe  that 
although  the  ship  may  not  be  calculated  to  carry  the  ordinary  bulky  cargo  of  merchant 
ships,  yet  there  are  certain  kinds  of  carso  of  which  she  might  carry  a  considerable 
quantity.  For  example,  there  were  some  liundreds  of  boxes  of  shells  put  on  board  of 
her,  and  these  were  stowed  in  a  compartment  called  the  shell  room.  There  yet  remained 
what  is  called  the  magazine,  the  liglit  rooms,  and  other  places,  besides  the  cabin.  Into 
these  a  very  largo  number  of  muskets,  sabres,  pistols,  and  other  warlike  instruments 
and  ammunition  might  be  stowed.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  fast  vessel  of  this 
description  might  be  used  for  what  is  called  "  running  the  blockade,''  an  employment 
which,  however  improper  in  itself,  would  not  subject  the  vessel  to  forfeiture  here. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  evidence  connecting  the  Oreto  with  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  aa  a  vessel  to  be  used  in  their  service  to  cruise  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  but  slight.  It  rests  entirely  on  her  connection  with  a  gentlemen  named 
Lowe,  who  came  out  passenger  in  her,  and  some  evidence  has  been  ^ven,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Mr.  Lowe  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Southern 
States.  He  is  said  by  some  of  the  crew  to  have  exercised  some  control  over  the  Oreto. 
This  is  denied,  on  oath,  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Captain  Dujsnud.  But,  assuming  it  to  be 
true,  and  assuming  also  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  connected  with  the  Confederate  States,  no 
one  can  state  that  Mr.  Lowe  or  his  employer8|^  if  he  have  any,  may  not  have  engaged 
the  Oreto  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  munitions  of  war,  which  we  have  seen  she  la 
capable  of  doing,  and  this  would  not  have  been  an  infringement  of  the  act  under  which 
she  is  libelled.  But  the  evidence  connecting  the  Oreto  with  the  Confederate  States 
rests  almost  entirely  on  the  evidence  of  the  steward,  Ward,  whose  testimony  I  have 
already  explained  my  reasons  for  receiving  with  much  doubt. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  be  Justified  in 
oondemning  the  Oreto.    She  will  therefore  be  restored. 

With  respect  to  costs,  although  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  illegal  conduct  to  condenm  the  vessel,  yet,  I  think  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
taken  together  were  sufficient  to  Justify  strong  suspicion  that  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  infringe  that  neutrality  so  wisely  determined  upon  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  her  Mi^est^s  navy  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be 
in  their  power,  any  such  infringement  of  the  neutrality.  I  think  that  Captain  Hickley 
had  prima  fame  grounds  for  seizing  the  Oreto,  and  I  therefore  decree  that  each  party 
pay  his  own  costs. 
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DEBATE  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  OP  FEBRUARY  16,  1864, 
RELATIVE  TO  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  CLAIMS.* 

[Vnm  Honaard't  Parliamentary  Debates,  toL  173,  pp.  618-635.] 

House  of  Lobds,  February  16, 1864. 

UNITED  STATES — ^BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  CLAIMS — ^MOTION  FOB  BETUKNS. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  rose  to  move  for  "  retnTxis  of  clauos  made  by  British  sobjects 
upon  the  United  States  govemment,  sustained  either  in  person  or  property  since  the 
secession  of  the  southern  States,  specifyiDfi|  how  and  the  grounds  on  which  such  chums 
have  been  disposed  of,  and  to  ask  for  any  further  information  as  to  claims  made  by  the 
United  States  govemment  upon  her  Majesty's  govemment  for  damages  alleged  to  be 
done  to  American  ships  by  the  Alabama  and  other  confederate  cruisers.''  The  noble  eiii 
said :  My  lords,  the  notice  which  stands  upon  the  paper  in  my  name  divides  itself  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  part  I  ask  for  a  return  of  all  the  claims  made  on  the  AmeiieaB 
government  by  British  subjects  for  injtiries  sustained  either  in  person  or  property  Binee 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  for  which  the  federal  government  is  deemed 
responsible.  I  presume  there  can  be  no  real  objection  to  this  part  of  the  return.  It  is 
not  open  to  the  objection  sometimes  made  that  it  may  prejudice  negotiations  in  png- 
resSy  because  it  is  simply  a  summarized  statement  of  the  particular  claims  which  na^'s 
been  made,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  been  accepted,  rejected,  of  dispoeed 
of  by  the  Ameijcan  govemment.  I  can  easily  understand  that  it  may  not  be  ^uite 
practicable  to  make  mat  return  complete,  or  precise,  but  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  is  aa 
approximate  return,  and  puts  the  House  and  the  country  in  general  possession  of  the 
facts.  I  can  easily  oelieve  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  United  States 
govemment,  many  claims  have  arisen  to  which  many  counter  claims  and  objeotioiis 
may  have  been  made,  and  which  require  the  most  grave  and  serious  consideration,  and 
I  should  be  the  last  person  to  show  any  want  of  forbearance  to  the  government  of  a 
country  situate  as  the  govemment  of  the  United  States  is.  Wherever  we  can  si^elx 
assume  a  Ixma  fide  intention  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govemment  to  do  that  whi<^  is 
nght,  we  ought  not  to  be  yerj  minute  in  marking  that  which  has  been  done  amisa 
With  regard,  too,  to  those  British  subjects — ^and  the  case  is  by  no  means  an  unfreqaent 
one — who  have  gone  out  to  the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years  with  the  inten- 
tion of  acquiring  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  consequently  of  divesting  them- 
selves as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  of  their  nationality  and  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and 
have  only  been  prevented  m>m  carrying  out  that  purpose  by  recent  events — ^though 
they  may  not  have  wholly  forfeited  the  protection  which  the  British  Crown  extends  to 
1^  its  subjects  everywhere,  still  they  do  not  come  into  court  with  a  very  satisfactory 
case,  and  do  not  possess  a  very  strong  claim  on  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  But 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  clearly  British  subjects,  and  who  on  mere  suspicion  hmrt 
been  arrested,  put  into  prison,  subjected  to  indignities  and  hardships — sometimes  even 
imperiling  their  lives--her  M^esty's  govemment,  I  think,  are  bound  to  reqniTB  the 
amplest  compensation  and  redreiss  at  the  hands  of  the  federal  government.  Then^  sgain, 
there  is  another  class  of  British  subieots  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  claims  ftr 
redress.  There  are  British  sublects  who  have  engaged  in  a  legitimate  trade,  and  who, 
while  acting  in  conformity  with  intemational  law,  nave,  nevertheless,  seen  their  ahips 
condemned  in  American  prize  courts  on  principles  which,  if  correctly  reported,  are  <a  a 
very  questionable  nature.  I  have  indeea  always  thought  that  we,  who  m  former  wan 
have  Jealously  maintained  certain  principles  of  intemational  jurisprudence,  ought  not 
to  depart  from  those  principles  now  that  our  position  is  reversed,  and  we  have  beoorae 
neutnUs  instsad  of  belligerents.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  the  statements  we  have 
received  of  the  judgments  in  the  American  prize  courts  be  correct,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  neutral  rights  are  almost  brought  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  I  will  not 
now  go  into  that  question,  but  there  are  two  cases  on  which  I  must  say  one  word. 

*  TnuDsmlttod  with  dispateh  No.  599  tn/m  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  February  18,  leH  see  voL  IH. 
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The  fiist  18  that  of  the  Saxon,  which  most  be  £uniliar  to  all  yonr  loidahipe,  inasmnch 
aa  It  haa  aheady  appeared  in  eyery  newspaper.  If  that  caee  he  correctly  reported,  it 
aopeant  to  me  one  of  the  most  monstrons  that  has  ever  appeared  before  Parliament. 
That  ship  was  an  English  ship,  and  was  taking  in  a  cargo  at  an  island  at  no  great  dia< 
tance  from  one  of  onr  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa.  It  is  said  that  the 
island  ( Angra  Pequena)  had  been  annexed  by  proclamation  to  the  Cape  Colony  in  1861, 
by  Sir  George  Grey,  bnt  that  that  proclamation  had  neyer  been  confirmed  by  the  colo- 
nial office.  I  beheve  that,  looking  to  the  practice  of  the  colonial  office,  it  will  be 
found  that  proclamations  of  this  sort  have  not  been  ratified  sometimes  till  one,  two, 
and  three  years  afterward.  Bnt  howeyer  this  may  be.  the  ship  was  taking  in  her  cargo, 
and  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  she  was  boarded  oy  an  armed  boat's  crew,  from  a 
federal  vessel,  the  Yanderbilt.  The  captain  was  sent  down  and  the  American  lieuten- 
ant ordered  the  crew  below.  The  mate  of  the  Saxon  was  goiiig  down  the  ladder  when 
the  lieutenant  pnshad  him  on  the  shoulder,  and,  as  the  unfortunate  man  turned  round 
to  see  who  it  was  that  touched  him,  the  American  officer  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  him 
dead.  If  this  statement  be  tnie,  there  certainly  never  was  a  more  wanton,  atrocious, 
or  barbarous  murder  committed  on  tl^e  high  seas.  The  captain  of  the  Yanderbilt  is 
said  to  have  expressed  his  reffret  at  the  occurrence,  but  I  nojpe  that  the  government 
will  require  something  more  tnan  a  mere  expression  of  regret.  The  only  compensation 
which  can  satisfy  the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  Justice  of  the  case  is  to  bring  the 
offender  to  speedy  trial  and  to  execution,  if  the  case  be  proved  aeainst  him.  This 
transaction  took  place  in  the  middle  of  September  five  montns  ago.  It  is  hardly  a  case 
which  can  require  much  communication  or  negotiation :  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  earl  will  be  able  to  lay  the  correspondence  on  tne  table,  or  name  an  early  day 
for  its  production.  There  is  also  another  case  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of^'adLing  the  noble  earl  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  it.  I  see  it  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  a  confederate  vessel,  the 
Tuscaloosa,  has  been  seized  by  order  of  the  government,  in  Simon's  Bay,  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  That  ship  is  referred  to  in  the  papers  recently  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  she  is  stated  to  have  been  a  federal  ship  originally,  captured  by  the  Alabama,  and 
converted  into  an  armed  tender  to  that  vessel.  She  appeared  at  the  Cape  last  year, 
when  the  United  States  consul  demanded  that  she  shotud  be  detained.  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  at  that  time  to  take  that  course.  The 
fAcis  were  brought  under  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  this  is 
what  the  noble  earl  wrote  on  the  subject : 

'^  As  regards  the  Tuscaloosa,  althoush  her  Mi^esty's  government  would  have  approved 
the  British  authorities  at  the  Cape  ir  they  had  adopted  towards  that  vessel  a  course 
different  from  that  which  was  adopted,  yet  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
vessel  under  such  circumstances  should,  according  to  the  tenor  of  her  Mijesty's  orders, 
be  dealt  with,  was  not  one  altogether  firee  from  uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  instructions 
will  be  sent  to  the  British  authorities  at  the  Cape  for  their  guidance  in  the  event  of  a 
similar  case  occurring  hereafter,  and  her  Mi^esty's  government  hope  that  under  those 
instructions  nothing  will  for  the  future  happen  to  admit  of  a  question  being  raised  as 
to  her  Mi^esty's  orders  having  been  strictly  carried  out.'' — Corretpomdenoe  No.  1,  (1864,) 
p.  43. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  under  the  instructions  here  mentioned  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Cape  acted  when  they  arrested  the  vessel,  and  I  trust  that  the  noble  earl  will  have  no 
oWection  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  notice,  which 
refers  to  claims  put  forward  by  the  United  States  government  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment for  dami^es  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  American  ships  by  the  conmderate 
cruiser  the  Alabama.  Tour  lordships  have  doubtless  seen  the  correspondence  relating 
to  the  Alabama,  which  was  placed  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  fi 
ia  not  long,  but  it  contains  matter  of  serious  importance.  It  comprises  five  dmerent 
series  of  applications  from  Mr.  Adams  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government. 
The  first  application  was  made  on  the  19th  of  February  last  year,  and  was  presented 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Brilliant  and  the  Manchester,  and  repayment 
was  demanded  for  the  value  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship,  with  interest  thereon.  On  the 
9th  of  March  the  noble  earl  replies  to  Mr.  Adam&  and  disclaims  all  connection  with  the 
Alabama,  and  all  resi>onsibili1y  for  the  mischiei  she  may  have  done.  On  the  29th  of 
April  another  claim  was  made  by  Blr.  Adams  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  which  was  simply  acknowledged  by  the  noble  earl.  Again  a  third  application 
was  made  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  the  noble  earl  returned  an  answer 
referring  to  his  first  dispatch,  and  again  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
confederate  cruisers.  On  the  34th  of  August  there  came  anotner  claim  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ship  Nora  by  the  Alabama,  and  I  should  like  to  read  to  your  lordships  the 
description  there  given  of  the  Alabama.  The  owners  of  the  ship,  in  their  memorial  to 
Mr.  Seward,  say:! 

'<The  vessel  calling  herself  the  Confederate  States  man-of-war  Alabama  is  an  Engliah 
vessel,  and  no  other.         •  •  •         rj^^^  ^^  steamer  was  allowed  to  leave 

port  under  the  pretense  of  making  a  trial  trip  and  has  never  been  in  any  port  of  the 
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so-called  Confederate  States,  so  as  to  ehange  herflsfr,  or  to  be  otlierwise  than  a  BritiBh 
vessel.  "*  ^  Yoar  memorialists  would  further  rei>resent  that  said  ateamcff,  alter 
thus  fraudulently  leaving  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  aeainst  the  Queen's  proolamation  of 
neutrality,  repeatedly  yisited  oroame  within  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  British  falandsin 
the  Atlau  tic  ocean,  when  and  where  it  was  well  known  and  patent  to  the  world  that  she 
had  destroyed  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas ;  and  instead  of  being  seized  and  detained 
by  the  British  government,  as  they  were  in  du^  bound  to  do,  was  allowed  every  facility 
for  obtaining  supplies  and  advice,  and  to  resume  her  piratical  cruise.      *  *        In 

view  of  these  matters,  and  of  others  which  may  be  made  to  appear,  your  nifiDM>> 
lialists  do  now  and  forever  enter  their  solemn  protests  against  the  British  government 
and  people  as  willing  parties,  negligently  culpable  in  the  destruction  of  their  property 
on  the  hi^h  seas,  and  thus  in  first  violating  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  by  boilding 
and  manning  said  steamet,  and  then  allowing  her  to  continue  her  depredations."— <ji.  17^) 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  Alabama  is  described,  and  in  which  the  dums  of 
the  American  marine  are  urged  upon  the  British  government.  A  few  days  after  the 
noble  earl  repeats  his  disclaimer,  and  winds  up  with  the  hope — veij  properly  expressed, 
I  think — that  no  such  claim  may  ever  be  brougjit  under  tne  consideration  of  her  M^ 
esty's  government  again.  But  the  application  to  which  I  would  call  the  eapeeial 
attention  of  the  House  is  that  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  dated  the  23d  of 
October.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Adams  renews  the  charges  he  had  previously  mji«de  wift 
regard  to  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama,  and  then  proceeds: 

*'  Upon  these  principles  of  law,  and  these  assumptions  of  fact,  resting  n-poa.  the  evir 
deuce  in  the  case,  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  my  government  must  continue  to  insisl 
that  Great  Britain  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  damages  which  the  peaeefdi, 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  sustain  by  the  depredations  of  the  vessel 
called  the  Alabama.^ — (p.  27.) 

I  would  ask  your  lordships  to  observe  the  similarity  of  that  language  with  the  Ian* 
gnage  used  in  the  disp^n  of  the  11th  of  July,  which  has  been  so  much  spoken  oC 
There  is,  however,  this  difference— that  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  Mr. 
Adams  proceeds  to  qualify  his  language  in  these  tonus : 

*'  In  repeating  this  conclusion,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  United 
Stotes  incline  to  act  dogmatically,  or  in  a  spirit  of  litigation.  They  desire  to  maintain 
amity  as  well  as  peace.  They  fully  comprehend  how  unavoidably  reciprocal 
grievances  must  spring  up  from  the  divergence  in  the  policy  of  the  two  countries  ia 
regard  to  the  present  insurrection.  They  cannot  but  appreciate  the  difflcultiea  under 
which  her  Majesty's  government  is  laboring  from  the  pressure  of  interests  and  comln- 
nations  of  British  subjects,  apparently  bent  upon  compromising  by  their  unlawful  acts 
the  neutrality  which  her  Majesty  has  proclaimed  ana  desires  to  preserve,  even,  to  the 
extent  of  involving  the  two  nations  in  the  horrors  of  a  maritime  war.  For  theae  rea- 
sons I  am  instructed  .to  say  that  they  frankly  confess  themselves  unwilling  to 
regard  the  present  hour  as  the  most  fiftvorable  to  a  calm  and  candid  examination  by 
either  party  of  the  fusts  or  the  principles  involved  in  cases  like  the  one  now  in  qnestioo. 
Thongh  iudul^ng  a  firm  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  their  position  in  regard  to  this 
and  other  claims,  they  declare  themselves  disposed  at  all  times,  hereafter  as  well  as 
now,  to  consider  in  the  fullest  manner  all  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  which  her 
Majesty's  government  may  incline  to  proffer  in  refutation  of  it ;  and,  in  oase  of  an 
impessibility  to  arrive  at  any  common  conclusion,  I  am  directed  to  say  there  is  no  fair 
and  equitable  form  of  conventional  arbitrament  or  reference  to  which  they  will  not  he 
willing  to  submit."-H[p.  S7.) 

On  the  26th  of  October,  three  days  afterward,  the  noble  earl,  in  answering  that 
dispatch  of  Mr.  Adams,  uses  these  words: 

"  You  add,  further  on,  that  the  United  Stotes  frankly  confess  themselves  unwilling 
to  regard  the  present  hour  as  the  most  favorable  to  a  calm  and  candid  examination  by 
either  party  of  the  facts  or  the  principles  involved  in  cases  like  the  one  now  in  que»> 
tion.^'--(©.  42.) 

Up  to  tnat  dispatoh  I  entirely  assent  to  nearly  every  word  used  by  the  noble  earl  in  this 
correspondence.  I  had  felt  persuaded  that  it  contains  not  merely  the  drift,  but  the  plain 
view,  of  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  government.  It  appeared  to  me  that  from  the 
first  the  noble  earl  had  declined  all  responsibility  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Alabama,  and  with  the  depredi^ons  which  she  w^  alleged  to  have  committed.  Noth- 
ing can  be  plainer  and  more  complete  in  eveiy  way  than  the  noble  earl's  language ;  but 
after  all  this  the  noble  earl  ends  by  accepting  the  proposal  for  an  arbitrament. 

EarlBussbll.  No. 

The  Easl  of  Carnabyon.  At  a  future  period! 

Earl  Russell.  No. 

The  Earl  of  Cabkarvon.  The  noble  earl  says  ''no ;"  but  on  reading  the  dispatch 
fbom  which  I  have  Just  quoted,  can  any  one  come  to  any  other  conclnsion  than  that 
the  noble  earl  did  accede  to  the  proposal  for  arbitration  at  a  future  period  f  Mr.  Adams 
asks  for  arbitration,  and  the  noble  earl  says : 

''With  this  declaration,  her  M%|eety's  government  may  be  well  content  to  await 
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the  time  when  a  calm  and  candid  examination  of  the  facts  and  principles  inyolvod  in 
the  case  of  the  Alahama  may/  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
nsefnliy  he  undertaken." 

I  Yory  mnch  regret,  whatever  may  he  the  intentions  of  the  government,  that  the 
noble  earl  ever  nsed  such  language  as  that ;  arbitration  applies  to  a  question  in  which 
there  is  some  doubt ;  but  if  there  is  a  perfectly  dear  right—a  perfectly  unquestionable 
one — ^then  men  do  not  arbitrate,    If  her  Majesty's  government  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the 

I>Topriety  of  the  position  which  they  had  taken  throughout  the  ]>revious  correspoudeooe, 
et  tliem  say  so.    It  is  never  too  late  to  go  back  if  one  has  committed  an  error ;  and  here 
I  must  observe  that  the  noble  earl  did  on  one  occasion  use  an  ominous  expression^ 
namely,  that  the  case  of  the  Oreto  and  the  Alabama  was  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to 
English  law.    If  the  noble  earl  is  decided  and  clear  in  bis  opinion,  he  had  better  say  so. 
If  he  believes  that  those  claims  are  founded  neither  ou  reason  nor  on  justice,  then  he 
should  hold  out  no  shadow  of  hope  that  they  can  by  any  possibility  be  admitted.    But 
it  is  unwise  to  endeavor  to  tide  over  a  present  dimculty  by  creating  a  much  greater 
one  for  a  future  time.    I  would  urge  upon  her  Migesty's  government,  as  far  as  my  feeble 
voice  can  do  so,  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion.    I  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  noble  earl  in  his  earlier  dispatches,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  those 
claims ;  but  it  would  be  even  better  to  admit  and  satisfy  them,  at  wluttever  expense, 
than  to  allow  the  matter  to  run  on  nnsettled  and  indefinite,  and  at  length  to  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  retracting  the  word  you  have  said.    My  lords,  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  any  practical  advantage  in  leaving  a  question  of  this  sort  unset- 
tled.   There  are  two  classes  of  politicians,  as  this  House  must  know,  in  America,  who  look 
at  this  matter  from  diiferent  points.    One  class— composed  of,  I  believe,  honest  men,  but 
men  holding  very  mistaken  viewfr— are  convinced  that  the  Alabama  sailed  from  these 
shores  through  the  fault  and  negligence  of  her  Minesty^s  government,  and  hold  us 
accountable  ror  the  damage  which  she  has  done  to  the  American  marine.    The  American 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  damage  is  a  very  heavy  one.    I  do  not  at  all  make 
myself  responsible  for  its  accuracy,  but  according  to  that  estimate,  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  American  ships  were  destroyed  or  bonded  from  the  time  of  the  sailing  of 
the  Alabama  to  the  30th  of  June,  1863.    The  tonnage  of  those  ships  is  stated  to  be 
61,292  tons,  which,  at  a  valuation  of  £10  per  ton,  amounts  in  money  to  a  loss  of 
£612,920.    To  this  is  added  a  sum  of  £20  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  £1,100,000  as  the 
value  of  the  cargoes,  and  a  sum  of  £700,000  for  Chinese  cargoes,  which  bring  up  the 
entire  loss  to  £2,412,920.    I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  correct  estimate,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  great  ii^nry  has  been  inflicted  on  American  commerce.    This  is 
shown  by  the  heavy  rates  for  insurance  now  previuling,  and  by  the  considerable  sale  of 
American  ships  which  has  recently  taken  place  to  other  nations.    Well,  my  lords,  this 
class  of  politicians  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded  are  smarting  under  a  strong  sense  of 
personal  izgunr,  and  they  urge  their  claims  against  our  government  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage.   And  I  must  say  that  the  government  of  America,  from  whatever  motive,  have 
so  lent  themselves  to  their  views  that  heres^ter,  when  this  sum  is  rolled  up  into  a  very 
much  larger  one,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  that  government  to  restrain  the 
machinery  which  they  themselves  have  put  in  motion.    I  therefore  think  it  is  most 
important  that  her  Majesty's  ffoveinment  should  bring  this  matter  to  a  settlement  one 
way  or  the  otner.    But  there  is  a  second  class  of  American  politicians,  and  they  make 
no  secret  of  their  object-^they  have  openly  and  avowedly  said  that  they  will  wait  until 
the  embarrassment  of  England  shall  be  America's  opportunity,  when  they  will  be  ready 
to  resort  to  hostUities  in  order  to  wipe  off  some  roncied  national  humiliation.    This 
should  impress  upon  the  noble  earl  the  importance  of  at  once  settling  this  question. 
And,  my  lords,  in  our  political  intercourse  with  America,  if  there  be  any  conclusion 
which  we  ought  to  have  drawn  from  past  history,  it  is  this— that  it  is  the  policy  of  Eng- 
lish statesmanship  to  limit  these  debatable  questions,  and  not  allow  them  either  firom 
Accident  or  design  to  be  kept  open.    You  might  number  up  a  score  of  those  questions, 
which  by  being  kept  open  have  affected  very  considerably  the  f^od  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  caused  great  initation  botn  here  and  in  America,  and  at  times  threat- 
ened very  disastrous  consequences.    Such  were  the  questions  of  Maine  boundary  line,  of 
the  Oregon  line,  and  of  the  fish  controversy.    Not  many  years  ago,  a  dispute  arose  with 
T^ard  to  the  boundary  line  at  Vancouver's  Island.    The  Island  of  San  Juan  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  hot-headed  American  officer,  and  it  was  only  owin^  to  the  exercise 
of  great  tact  and  forbearance  that  hostilities  were  averted.    Now,  it  should  be  the 
obieot  of  good  statesmanship  to  put  an  end  as  soon  as  possible  to  all  these  questions  of 
debate  and  litigation.    But  in  these  dispatches,  whether  intentionally  or  no  I  do  not 
know,  the  noble  earl  holds  out,  in  order  to  tide  over  the  present  difficulty,  some  vague 
and  shadowy  hopes  of  means  by  which  differences  may  be  reconciled.   But  I  warn  him  to 
beware  lest  he  tnns  deliberately  create,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  present  embar- 
rassment, a  difficulty  which  may  be  ten  times  as  formidable  and  ten  times  as  dangerous 
as  a  fishery  or  a  fh>ntier  dispute,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  backed  by  stronger  material 
interests,  founded  on  personal  considerations,  and  in  all  probability  supported  by  an 
unreasoning  mob.    The  noble  earl  then  moved  an  address  for  ^*  Betur^  of  claims  made 
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by  British  subjects  npon  the  United  States  government^  sustained  either  in  person  or 
property  since  the  secession  of  the  sonthem  States,  specifying  how  and  the  grounds  on 
which  such  claims  haye  been  disposed  otV 

Earl  Russell.  My  lords,  tlie  noble  earl   seems  to  suppose  that  I    shall  hare 
no  difficulty  in  granting  the  first  part  of  his  motion,  relating  to  the  retoma  of 
claims  mutually  made  by^  the  United  States  ffovemment  and  the  Britisli  goveni- 
ment  in  respect  of  injuries  sustained  since  the  secession  of  tiie  southern  Ststes. 
Now,  so  far  as  her  Migesty's  goyemment  are  concerned,  there  will  be  -yery  little 
difficulty  in  giving  any  information  that  is  asked  for  as  to  representations  which 
have  t^ken  pmce  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment ;  but  when  I  consider  the  public  utility 
to  be  served  by  this  motion,  I  cannot  encoura^  the  noble  earl  to  press  it.    The  fact  is, 
that  these  dispatches  upon  cases  arising  from  time  to  time,  and  almost  firom  day  to  day, 
become  formidable  in  point  of  extent.    I  saw  in  the  Foreign  Office  toniay  a  yolnme,  not 
indeed  a  very  thick  one,  but  one  of  several  folio  volumes,  manv  of  them  exceedingly 
thick,  which  are  said  to  contain  about  half  of  the  returns  whicn  the  noble  earl  mores 
for.    Now,  I  ask,  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  producing,  what  would  be  the  advan- 
tage of  printing,  for  this  House,  such  a  voluminous  return  of  cases  that  have  arisai 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States  t    I  am  quite  sure  that  my  noble  friend 
would  hardly  think  of  pressing  a  motion  of  such  a  character.    And  if  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  it,  there  may  be  some  disadvantage ;  because  if  hereafter  there  were  to  be  any 
commission  on  these  claims,  the  American  government  would  probably  take  the  evidoiee 
which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament  as  complete  with  respect  to  them.    They  woold 
say :  ''There  is  your  case.    It  has  been  laid  before  the  Foreign  Office;  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  and  printed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go  oeyond  it."    If,  tfaereraire, 
these  cases  were  printed,  and  a  commission  on  claims  were  hereafter  appointed,  peraons 
who  had  claims,  and  who  were  prepared  to  produce  further  evidence  in  anpport  of 
them,  might  be  precluded  from  tne  full  benefit  of  that  evidence.    I  cannot,  ther^bie, 
think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  producing  this  voluminous  mass  of  papera 
The  noble  earl  seemed  to  think  that  our  commerce  was  nearly  extinct.    [The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  dissented.]    I  took  down  the  noble  earl's  words,  and  he  certainly  aaid  that 
our  commerce  on  the  southern  coast  of  America  had  been  brought  almost  to  the  veigii 
of  extinction.    Now  to  what  do  these  words  apply  t    It  is  known  that  this  trade  of 
blockade-running[  has  been  a  most  profitable  trade,  that  great  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  many  persons  m  carrying  it  on,  and  that  Nassau  and  some  other  places  have  8\rarmed 
with  vessels  which  had  never  previously  been  seen  in  those  ports.    That  a  great  nom- 
ber  of  vessels  have  been  stopped  by  the  American  cruisers  I  readily  admit.    The  noble 
carl  says  that  the  judges  of  ttie  prize  courts  in  the  United  States  have  given  decisioai 
some  of  which  aro  not  based  upon  principles  of  international  law.    Now  I  eaj  here, 
what  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  say  before,  that  we  are  bound  in  the  first  iustaoee 
to  accept  these  decisions ;  and  I  think  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  veiy 
often  arise,  and  naturally  arise,  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  international  law, 
as  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell  and  other  great  jurists  in  this  country.    It  has  been 
many  times  complained  of  that  a  vessel  bound  from  this  country  to  Nassau  should  be 
captured  on  her  voyag[e  whUe  upon  the  high  seas,  and  should  be  sent  for  a^judicatkni 
liefore  an  American  prize  court.    Evidently  the  persons  who  make  that  complaint  thiok 
it  quite  sufficient  if  the  nominal  destination  was  Nassau,  and  do  not  take  into  eoosid- 
eration  the  cironmstance  that,  if  Nassau  was  not  the  ultimate  destination,  but  H  was 
merely  meant  that  the  vessel  should  touch  at  Nassau,  and  then,  without  transshipmeot, 
carry  her  carco  into  the  blockaded  port,  that  vessel,  according  to  the  principlea  laid 
down  by  Lord  Stowell,  would  be  liable  to  capturo.    But  it  is  natural  that  this  shoakl 
be  forffotten  when  for  so  many  years  these  lielligerent  rights  have  been  in  abeyance^ 
and  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  persons  who  have  employed  their  capital  in  tiiis 
manner  are  severe  sufferers.    With  regard  to  the  Saxon,  we  wero  advised  that  that 
vessel  was  taken,  not  in  British,  but  in  foroig^  waters.    The  noble  earl  says  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  must  have  been  completely  wrong,  because  it  was  quite  sofll- 
oient  if  the  governor  of  the  cape  had  declared  the  island  of  Angra  Pequena  to  he  a 
British  possession.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  guided  by  such  a  dedaxation  in 
an  analogous  case.    Suppose  that  on  the  coast  of  Africa  a  slaver  was  taken  by  one  ef 
our  cruisers  near  am  island ;  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  provent  the  c^turo  by  the 
statement  that  the  governor  of  the  neighboring  Fronch  or  Portuguese  settlement  had 
declared  that  island  to  belong  to  France  or  Portugal.    We  should  sav  at  once,  **  Have 
the  French  and  Portuguese  governments  confirmed  the  declaration  f'  and  if  they  had 
not,  we  should  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  island  belopged  to  either  ooonlvy. 
The  argument  which  we  should  use  ounelves  we  ought  to  aeeept  from  another  nation; 
and  acting,  theroforo,  on  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  I  did  not  assen 
that  this  vessel  had  been  wrongfully  captured.    What  was  affirmed  by  the  American  cap- 
tors was,  that  the  Saxon  had  received  from  the  Alabama  and  the  Tuscaloosa  part  oc 
the  spoil  which  they  had  taken  from  American  vessels.    The  noble  earl  refers  to  what 
api>ears  to  us,  if  the  information  we  have  received  be  accurate,  to  be  the  wanton  and 
bar  barons  murder  of  the  mate  of  the  Saxon.    All  that  we  could  aak  in  seeh  a 
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hat  tlie  person  accnsed  of  that  crime  shoald  he  tried,  and  shonld  he  hronght  as  soon 

bs  poBsihle  hefore  a  trihnnal  in  which  the  change  could  he  fairiy  examined  into.    That, 

tccordiugly,  is  the  demand  which  we  made.    The  nohle  eari  says  it  was  no  satisfaction 

hat  the  captain  of  the  Yanderhilt  expressed  his  regret.    But  I  do  not  know  what 

nore  he  comd  do.    He  did  not  order  that  the  mate  of  the  Saxon  shonld  he  killed.    He 

lad  no  concern  in  the  mnrder^  hnt  when  he  heard  of  the  occurrence  he  expressed  his 

'egret.    He  could  not  immediately  order  a  trial  and  have  the  man  convicted  and 

aecnted. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Did  the  captain  order  the  man  under  arrest  t 

Eari«  Russell.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  we  have  no  information.    But  certainly 

[  do  not  think  it  an  injury  toat  the  captain  expressed  his  regret  at  the  occurrence.    I 

t)elieTe  it  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  man  was  afterwards  put  under  arrest ; 

that  is  only  a  newspaper  report.    With  regard  to  the  Tuscaloosa,  that  vessel  was  cap- 

t^nred  hy  and  was  a  prize  to  the  Alahama.    The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  gave  it  as  their 

opinion  that  she  should  haveheen  detained,  and  orders  were  sent  out  in  conformity  with 

that  opinion.    She  has  now  heen  detained,  and  it  will  he  for  the  nohle  earl  to  show  that 

the  law  officers  were  wrong  in  that  opinion,  and  that  upon  grounds  of  puhlio  law 

known  to  himself  her  Miyesty's  government  should  have  taken  another  course.    I  now 

[Tome  to  the  nohle  earl's  statement  with  regard  to  the  Alahama,  and  I  cannot  say  how 

much  I  feel  iudehted  to  him  for  enabliug  me  to  clear  up  a  misconception  which,  as  it 

has  affected  his  mind,  may  also  have  airected  others  in  the  same  way.    My  lords,  her 

Majesty's  government  have  always  maintained  that  the^  were  in  no  way  responsible 

for  the  hostilities  against  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States  committed  by  the 

Alabama.    We  have  maintained  that  position  from  the  beginning ;  we  shall  maintain 

it  to  the  end.    The  nohle  earl  seems  to  suppose  that  in  a  letter  of  mine  of  the  26fh  of 

October  I  admitted  that  these  questions  would  afterwards  be  referred  to  a  commission. 

My  lords,  I  admitted  nothing  of  the  kind.    I  stated  then,  as  I  have  always  stated,  that 

her  Majesty's  government  was  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Alabama.    The 

United  States  minister  may  have  in  view  some  kind  of  commission  or  arbitration ;  but 

her  Majesty's  government  have  never  consented,  and  never  would  consent,  to  a  ooni* 

mission  or  arbitration.    According  to  all  the  principles  of  international  law,  her 

Majesty's  government  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  doings  of  the  vessel  referred 

to.    There  has  been  a  ouestion  of  a  commission,  but  we  have  always  thought  that  a 

commission  would  be  oi  no  use,  because  the  United  States  government  would  be  sure 

to  propose  that  the  case  of  the  Alabama  should  be  referred  to  the  commission,  and  it 

is  quite  impossible  that  we  could  consent  to  that.    Therefore  we  have  never  proposed 

what  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  a  proper  course ;  we  have  never  proposed 

a  commission  to  consider  the  respective  claims  of  the  subjects  of  each  country,  and 

which  the  United  States  government  intimated  they  were  ready  to  atcree  to,  because 

we  knew  that  it  would  be  proposed  to  include  the  case  of  the.  Alabama,  which  we 

were  determined  not  to  consent  to.    I  say,  therefore,  the  government  may  well  await 

the  time  when  a  calm  consideration  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  case  of  the 

Alabama  can  be  given.    Every  one  is  aware  that  for  a  long  time  tliere  has  been  great 

excitement  in  America  upon  the  subject  of  the  Alabama ;  that  she  has  been  calTed  a 

British  pirat«,  and  the  American  nation  has  been  roused  to  anger  against  this  country 

for  the  doings  of  that  vessel.    I  say  that  when  the  United  States  government  say  they  do 

not  wish  to  press  that  question  further  now,  ft  is  fair  to  believe  that  a  time  may  come 

when  the  United  States  government,  considering  all  the  precedents  laid  down  by  their 

own  judges  as  well  as  by  British  judges,  will  be  satisfied  that  they  have  no  claim 

against  this  countrv  on  account  of  the  Alabama.    My  expression  was  not  intended  to 

convey  the  notion  tnat  the  British  government  would  change  their  minds,  but  that  the 

United  States  government  would  change  theirs  when  the  excitement  of  the  moment 

bad  passed  away.    Therefore  I  go  on  to  say: 

''The  British  government  must  decline  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  parties  who 
Ht  out  a  seeming  merchant  ship,  send  her  to  a  i>ort  or  to  waters  far  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  British  courts,  and  there  commission,  equip,  and  man  her  as  a  vessel  of  war." 

And  I  further  say,  that  if  "An  admitted  principle  was  thus  made  elastic  to  meet  a 
particular  case,  the  trade  of  ship-building  in  this  country  would  be  seriously  embar* 
xassed." 

The  noble  earl,  in  a  manner  unaccountable  to  me — for  1^  never  fW>m  the  time 
I  wrote  that  letter  until  now  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  meaning  could  be  applied  to 
it,  and  that  it  could  be  understood  as  admitting  a  'future  examination  of  this  oaoc 
the  noble  earl  says  it  is  desirable  that  these  cases  should  not  be  kept  open,  but  that 
they  should  be  settled  at  once.  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  they  ought  to  be  settled 
at  once,  if  there  is  any  amicable  way  in  which  they  can  be  settled.  The  American 
government  says,  ''We  have  a  clear  and  undoubted  case  for  reparation  on  account  of 
tne  Alabama."  We  say,  "We  have  a  dear  and  undoubted  case  Tor  refhsing  reparation 
in  the  case  of  the  Alabama."  Who  is  to  be  the  arbitrator,  unless  we  resort  to  that 
method  of  arbitration  which  the  noble  earl  thinks  I  agree  to  f  In  no  way  can  this 
question  be  settled,  unless  the  United  States  should  push  us  to  the  verge  of  war  for 
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the  purpose  of  getting  this  question  settled.  The  United  States  goyemment  say,  "  W« 
have  a  good  case,  but  we  are  ready  to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  to  continue  on  texms 
of  amity  and  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain,  if  Great  Britain  will  cousent  to  do 
so."  Am  I  to  say, "  We  will  not  acree  to  anything  of  the  sort.  Whv  do  you  not  make  war 
upon  us  f  Why  not  push  your  bairns  to  the  utmost  extremity  T^  That  is  the  case  of 
the  noble  earl.  He  says  it  is  desirable  to  have  these  questions  settled,  and  uot  to  have 
them  hanging  over  us.  It  is  desirable  indeed ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  while  the 
positions  of  the  two  countries  are  so  entirely  opposed  f  I  have  had  the  g^ood  fortune,  in 
some  cases,  to  bring  to  an  amicable  termination  matters  which  had  long  been  causes  of  dis- 
pute between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  For  many  years  there  was  a  dispute 
pending  upon  the  question  of  the  Mosquito  Sbore  and  of  the  Bay  Island.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  said  at  the  time,  "  If  this  be  the  only  question  of  difference,'*  as  I 
believe  it  was  until  the  secession  occurred ;  ^*  if  this  be  the  only  question  of  difference  ve 
have  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  let  us  endeavor  to  settle  it.**  I  for  my 
2)art  was  quite  ready  to  make  concessions  of  what  might  be  considered  fair  claims  on 
the  part  oi  the  British  government  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  happily  I  was 
enabled  to  make  a  ti-eaty  which  put  an  end  to  that  dispute.  There  was  another  ques> 
tion  which  arose  since  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  which  went  on  for  some  yeare^ 
respecting  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  that  dispute  it  was  a^eed  to  refer  to 
arbitration,  and  a  convention  has  been  tnade  fbr  that  uurpose.  So  f  am  by  no  means 
indlMposed  to  settle  these  questions,  which,  as  the  noble  earl  truly  says,  on^ht  not  to 
be  kei)t  open  if  they  can  be  settled.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the  island  of  San  Juao, 
adjoining  Vancouver's  island,  and  in  that  question  also  I  proposed  an  arbitration, 
which  proposal  has  been  for  some  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  United  States 

fovemment.  That  government  thought  the  Senate  could  not  agree  to  arbitration,  but 
trust  there  will  be  an  agreement  upon  that  question  also.  I  think  it  would  be  modi 
better  that  the  question  relating  to  the  island  of  San  Juan  should  be  decided  by  an 
arbitrator  than  that  it  should  remain  a  cause  of  dispute  between  the  two  couDtries. 
RefeiTing  again  to  the  Alabama,  the  noble  earl  seems  to  be  much  shocked  because  J 
said  that  that  case  was  a  scandal  and  in  some  sense  a  reproach  upon  British  law.  I 
say  that  here,  as  I  said  it  in  that  despatch.  I  do  consider  that,  having  passed  a  lav 
to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power, 
to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or  equipping,  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  of  vessels  tx 
warlike  purposes  wiuiout  her  Majesty's  sanction ;  I  say  that,  having  passed  such  a  law 
in  the  year  1819,  it  is  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  that  one  of  the  belligerents  in  this 
American  contest  has  been  enabled,  at  the  order  of  the  confederate  government,  to  fit 
out  a  vessel  at  LiveriK>ol  in  such  a  way  that  she  was  capable  of  being  made  a  vessel 
of  war;  that,  after  going  to  another  port  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  to  ship  a  portion 
of  her  crew,  she  proceeded  to  a  port  in  neutral  territory,  and  there  completed  her 
crew  and  equipment  as  a  vessel  of  war,  so  that  she  has  since  been  able  to  capture  and 
destroy  innocent  merchant  vessels  belonging,  to  the  other  belligerent.  Having  been 
thus  oquipx>^  by  an  evasion  of  the  law,  I  say  it  is  a  scandal  to  our  law  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  prevent  such  belligerent  operations.  I  venture  to  say  so  much,  because 
at  the  Foreign  Office  I  feel  this  to  be  very  inconvenient.  If  you  choose  to  say,  as  yon 
might  have  said  in  former  times,  '^  Let  vessels  be  fitted  out  and  sold ;  let  a  vessel  go  to 
Charleston,  and  there  be  sold  to  any  agent  of  the  confederate  government,'^  I  ooold 
understand  such  a  state  of  things.  But  if  we  have  a  law  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of 
warlike  vessels,  without  the  license  of  her  Mtgesty,  I  do  say  this  case  of  the  Alabama 
is  a  scandal  and  a  reproach.  A  very  learned  judge  has  said  that  we  might  drive,  not 
a  coach  and  six,  but  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  through  that  act  of  Parliament.  If  that 
be  a  correct  description  of  our  law,  then  I  say  we  ought  to  have  the  law  made  more 
clear  and  intelligible.  This  law  was  said  to  be  passed  to  secure  the  peace  and  welfue 
of  this  nation,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  found  in  the  end  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  I 
say,  however,  that  while  the  law  remains  in  its  present  state  its  ])urpoBe  is  obviously 
defeated,  and  its  enactments  made  of  no  effect  by  British  subjects  who  defy  tfaie 
Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality.  To  these  observations  I  will  only  add,  that,  if  the 
noble  earl  wishes  for  any  other  paper  relating  to  the  Alabama — ^I  believe  there  is  only 
one — I  should  be  willing  to  give  it ;  but  as  to  the  folio  volume  of  papers  to  which  I 
have  before  referred,  I  hope  the  noble  earl  will  not  press  for  their  production. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said  he  had  already  explained  that  he  did  uot  wish  for  the 
correspondence  in  exteiUo,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  short  summaries  of  each  case, 
containing  such  details  as  names,  dates,  and  amounts  of  claims.  There  would  surely 
be  no  difficulty  in  producing  such  information.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation  be 
had  put  on  the  language  of  the  noble  earl,  he  thought  their  lordships  would  fu^roe  that 
he  had  been  not  unnaturally  misled,  and  was  justified  in  asking  further  explanation. 
He  accepted,  however,  the  explanation  the  noble  earl  had  given  him,  and  he  rejoiced  to 
receive  it.  He  hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  noble  earl  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  in  the  case  of  the  Saxon.  That  transaction  had  occurred  between  five 
and  six  months  ago,  and  the  negotiations  in  that  case  must  be  nearly  complete.  It 
was  most  important  that  Parliament  should  know  precisely  the  position  in  which  it 
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stood  in  reference  to  Bnch  matters;  and  when  the  noble  earl  challenged  him. to  proYe 
his  case,  although  he  wae  quite  read^  to  take  up  his  challenge,  he  could  not  do  so 
unless  the  noble  earl  supplied  him  with  the  mat^als.  He  should  onlv  farther  press 
for  a  copy  of  the  instmctions  which  were  sent  ont  to  the  oolonial  authorities  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  which  they  had  acted  in  the  case  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  He 
hoped  there  woula  be  no  objection  to  give  a  copy  of  these  instructions. 

£akl  Russell  said  that  he  should  have  no  oojection  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  earl, 
on  the  understanding  that  names,  dates,  and  other  details  of  that  kind  only  were  to 
be  given.  With  regard  to  the  papers  connected  with  the  case  of  the  Saxon,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  produce  them,  if  tne  noble  earl  would  move  for  them. 

The  Eajil  of  Carnarvon  then  moved  for  the  correspondence  or  extracts  relative  to  the 
capture  of  the  Saxon,  and  for  copy  of  instructions  to  the  colonial  authorities  relative 
to  the  detention  of  the  Tuscaloosa. 

£arl  Bussbll  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  communicate  with  the  colonial  office  in 
regard  to  the  instructions  to  the  authorities  at  the  Cape. . 

Address  for  ^'  Return  of  claims  made  by  British  subjects  upon  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, sustained  either  in  person  or  property  since  the  secession  of  the  southern 
States,  specifying  how  and  the  grounds  on  winch  such  claims  have  been  disposed  o£" 
Also, ''  Correspondence,  or  extracts  from  correspondence,  relative  to  the  capture  of  the 
Saxon  by  the  United  States  ship  Yanderbilt."  And,'  also,  ''Copv  of  instructions  to  the 
colonial  authorities  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  TMscaloosa. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
House  a^oumed  at  a  quarter  past  six  c^olock. 
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DEBATES  m  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS  OF  APEIL   26,   im 

AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  APRIL  28,  1864, 

.  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DETENTION  BY  THE 

BRITISH  AUTHORITIES  AT   SIMON'S 

BAY,  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

OF  THE  TUSCALOOSA, 

AT  THAT  PORT.* 

(From  Hanaard's  Parliamentarf  Debfttee,  roL  174,  jMiges  1995-lOtT.] 

House  of  iJords,  AprU  26, 1861 

UNITBD  STATES — ^THB  ULW  OP  PRIZE. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  in  rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  statement  d 
the  views  of  her  Migesty's  goyemment  oh  to  the  mode  of  dealing  witli  prizes  brongtit  bf 
the  belligerent  powers  of  America  within  the  dominions  of  her  Msgesty,  contained  n 
the  correspondence  respecting  the  Tnscaloosa,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Hooae, 
said  that  the  subject  was  of  such  great  importance  that  he  would  not  apologise  fix 
submitting  it  to  tiie  attention  of  their  lordships.  In  the  deplorable  war  which  lad 
been  so  long  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  both  belligerents  had  shown  then- 
selves  so  extremely  sensitive  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  country,  that  it  was  neceflsarr 
for  the  goyemment  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  exceed  the  strict  limit  of  neutral 
rights  and  obligations,  and  to  do  nothing  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  princi|te 
ot  international  law.  In  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  under  the  title  tf 
*' Correspondence  respecting  the  Tuscaloosa,"  he  found  some  instructions  issued  hf 
the  government  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  prizes  brought  by  tte 
belligerents  into  ports  belonging  to  this  country,  which  appeared  to  him  so  mnA 
at  variance  with  principle  and  policy,  and  which,  if  acted  upon,  seemed  so  Iikd;r 
to  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences,  that  he  felt  bound  to  present  to  their  lordships  lus 
views  on  the  matter  for  their  lordships'  careful  consideration  or  necessary  correctkiB. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  unhappy  war  in  America  her  Majesty  was  advised 
to  issue  a  proclamation  interdicting  the  armed  ships  of  both  contending  parties  fraa 
coming  with  their  prizes  into  the  ports,  harbors,  and  roadsteads  of  the  United  Kingdoca. 
or  of  any  of  the  British  colonies  and  possessions.  This  he  thought  a  wise  precaution,  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  our  neutral  character.  The  writers  on  international  law  Uid 
It  down  that  altiiough  it  was  not  a  violation  of  neutrality  for  a  belligerent  t<o  bring  bs 
prizes  into  a  neutru  port,  and  even  to  dispose  of  them  there,  yet  tney  all  added  thai 
the  neutral  might  refuse  Ihat  privilege,  provided  the  refusal  extended  to  both  parties. 
No  fault,  therefore,  was  to  be  found  with  the  proclamation,  and  the  only  considezatioa 
was  as  to  the  proper  course  of  proceeding  in  case  the  prohibition  should  be  disregarded. 
The  Tnscaloosa  was  originaUy  a  federal  vessel  named  the  Conrad ;  on  the  21st  of  June 
last  she  was  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  with  a  cargo  of  wool,  and  was  there  captured  by  the 
well-known  confederate  cruiser  the  Alabama  The  captors  put  some  guns  on  bioaid, 
placed  in  her  a  lieutenant  of  the  confederate  navy  and  ten  men,  and  changing  her  nana 
to  the  Tuscaloosa,  employed  her  as  a  tender  of  the  Alabama  The  two  vessels  were  in 
company  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  Captain  Semsies 
ordered  the  Tuscaloosa  to  Simozrs  Bay,  for  the  purpose  or  obtaining  provisions  and 
underffoing  some  slight  repairs.  She  arrived  off  Simon^s  Bav  on  the  7th  of  August 
The  admiral  upon  the  'station.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  who  had  heard  something  of  the 
previous  history  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  doubted  whether  she  could  properly  be  considered 
as  the  tender  of  the'  Alabama,  whether  she  did  not  retain  her  previous  character  of  aa 
uncdndemned  nrize,  and  therefore  whether  she  could  be  admitted  under  the  terms  of  hs 
Hii^esty's  proclamation.    He  wrote  to  Governor  Wodehouse,  and  requested  that  he 

*TxaiiimiUed^thdiepatokiro.  675,  from  Mr.  AAmbm  to  Mr.  Seward,  April  99, 1864»  aeo  vol.  m,  p.  S9& 
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roald  take  the  opinion  of  the  law-offloers  of  the  Colony  on  the  snhpect.  The  ^vemor 
ccordin^ly  consulted  the  attorney  general  at  the  Cape,  who,  founding  his  opinion  upon 
»assage9  of  international  law  which  were  to  he  found  in  Wheaton.  and  which  were 
irinted  in  the  papers,  and  also  upon  a  dispateh  from  Earl  Russell  or  the  31st  of  Janu- 
dry,  1862,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  hy  reason  of  the  vessel  having  been  armed  by  the 
aptors,  and  having  had  a  lieutenant  and  crew  put  on  board,  the  Tuscaloosa  had  been 
set  forth  "  as  a  vessel  of  war,  and  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  bay.  A  communi- 
ation  to  that  e£Eect  was  made  to  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  who  was  not  quite  satisfied 
vith  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general;  but,  of  course,  he  yielded,  and  the  Tusca- 
oosa  anchored  in  Simon's  Bay  on  the  8th  of  Au^st  and  remained  there  till  the  15th. 
^ile  she  was  lying  at  anchor  there  the  American  consul  claimed  that  she  should 
te  retained  on  behalf  of  the  orij^nal  owners,  and  that  claim  had  such  an  important 
tearing  on  the  instructions  which  he  should  bring  under  the  consideration  of  their 
(^rdships  that  he  begged  their  special  attention  to  it.  Having  mentioned  that  the 
rascaloosa's  true  name  was  the  Conrad,  and  that  she  had  never  been  condemned  as 
»rize  by  any  lawfully  constitut-ed  admiralty  court,  he  proceeded  to  say: 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  your  government  has  conceded  to  the  so-called  Confederate 
Itates  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  is  thereby  bound  to  respect  Captain  Semmes's 
ommission ;  but  having  refused  to  recognize  the  '  confederacy'  as  a  nation,  and  having 
fxclnded  his  captures  from  all  the  ports  of  the  British  empire,  the  captures  necessarily 
evert  to  their  real  owners,  and  are  forfeited  by  Captain  Semmes,  as  soon  as  they  enter 
k  British  port." — Corre^f<mdenee,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  11. 

Now  the  governor  with  his  attorney  general  seemed  to  have  taken  a  more  correct 
new  of  international  law  than  her  Majesty's  government,  for,  in  reply  to  the  American 
consul,  he  says: 

"  The  governor  is  not  aware,  nor  do  yon  refer  him  to  the  provisions  of  international 
aw  by  which  captured  vessels,  as  soon  as  they  enter  our  neutral  ports,  revert  to  their 
«al  owners,  and  are  forfeited  by  their  captors.  But  his  excellency  believes  that  the 
tlaims  of  contending  parties  to  vessels  captured  can  only  be  determined  in  the  first 
nstance  by  the  courts  of  the  captor's  country." — Corretrpondciicc,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  12. 

The  American  consul  was  not  satisfied  with  that  reply,  and  wrote  another  letter 
«peating  his  claim,  and  repeating  it  in  the  most  estraominary  manner.    He  said: 

"  The  Tuscaloosa,  being  a  prize,  was  forbidden  to  enter  Simon's  Bay  by  the  Queen's 
iroclamation,  and  should  have  been  ordered  off  at  once,  but  she  was  not  so  ordered, 
granting  that  her  Mi^esty's  proclamation  affirmed  the  right  of  Captain  Semmes  as  a 
belligerent'  to  take  and  to  hold  prizes  on  the  high  seas,  it  just  as  emphatically  denied 
lis  right  to  hold  them  in  British  x>ort8.  Now,  if  he  could  not  hold  them  in  Simon's 
3ay,  who  else  could  hold  them  except  those  whose  right  to  hold  them  was  antecedent 
lO  his,  that  is.  the  owners  t  (p.  12.) 

He  (Lord  Cfhelmsford)  would  have  said  that  that  claim  was  as  extravagant  as  the 
masoning  was  Ulogical,  if  he  had  not  been  checked  by  finding  that  it  had  been  sanc- 
ioned  by  her  Majesty's  government,  apparently  on  the  advice  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
?rown.  The  governor  sent  a  dispatch  upon  the  subject  to  the  secretary  for  the  colonies, 
md  he  could  not  refsr  to  the  noble  duke  who  lately  held  the  seals  of  the  colonial  office 
vithout  expressing  his  deep  and  sincere  regret  that  the  country  should  be  deprived, 
ke  feared,  not  for  a  time  only  of  his  long,  tried,  and  eminent  services. 

In  that  dispatch  Governor  Wodehouse  says : 

''  An  important  question  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Alabama,  on  which  it  is 
'erv  desirable  that  I  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  made  acquainted  with  the  views 
)f  her  Mmesty's  government.  Captain  Semmes  nad  mentioned,  after  his  arrival  in 
K>rt,  that  he  had  left  outside  one  of  his  prizes  previously  taken,  the  Tuscaloosa,  which 
le  had  equipx>ed  and  fitted  as  a  tender,  and  had  ordered  to  meet  him  in  Simon's  Bay, 
hs  she  also  stood  in  need  of  supplies.  When  this  became  known  to  the  naval  com  man- 
leT-in-chief«  he  rennested  me  to  funish  him  with  a  legal  opinion ;  and  whether  this 
'-easel  could  be  held  to  be  a  ship  of  war  before  she  haa  been  formally  condemned  in  a 
irize  court,  or  whether  she  must  not  be  held  to  be  still  a  prize,  and,  as  such,  prohibited 
rom  entering  our  ports.  The  acting  attorney  general,  loundinff  his  opinion  on  Earl 
lassell's  dispatch  to  your  grace  of  the  31st  of  January,  1862,  and  on  Wheaton's  Inter- 
lational  Law,  stated  in  substance  that  it  was  open  to  Captain  Semmes  t-o  convert  this 
ressel  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  admitted  into  our  ports  on  that 
boting." — €k>rre8pondencej  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  5. 

It  was  in  Tevly  to  that  dispatch  that  the  answer  was  sent  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
nent,  to  which  he  was  about  to  direct  their  lordships'  attention,  and  he  cotdd  not  help 
ihinnng  that  the  instructions  conveyed  in  it  were  the  result  of  federal  pressure.  He 
mght  not  to  make  that  assertion  without  proof,  but  he  thought  he  was  in  a  position 
jO  prove  it,  and  it  would  be  for  their  lordships  to  say  how  far  he  was  successful. 
During  the  time  in  which  the  proceedings  to  which  he  had  referred  were  goine  on,  a 
rery  active  correspondence  was  being  prosecuted  between  the  noble  earl,  the  foreign 
secretary,  and  the  American  minister,  upon  the  subject  of  what  Mr.  Adams  called  the 
'depredations"  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  claims  of  American  citizens  to  be  indemnified 
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for  the  loeses  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  capture  of  their  vesaela  bv  the  AlahaiH. 
Those  claims  the  noble  earl  of  course  repudiated,  but  Mr.  Adams  mentioned  many  csbhi 
of  complaint,  and  amongst  them  he  sent  to  the  noble  earl  the  extraordinary  claim  if 
the  American  consul  at  the  Cape,  to  which  he  (Lord  Chelmsford)  had  direct  their  ksd- 
^ps'  attention.  In  the  papers  No.  1,  North  America,  the  correspondence  lespeetiii^ 
the  Alabama,  their  lordships  would  find  a  dispatch  of  the  noble  earl  of  the  Wih  i 
October,  Just  six  days  before  the  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  November,  in  whicU  the  instzw- 
tions  to  the  governor  were  contained.  The  noble  earl  mentioned  varioua  mattesnd 
complaint  under  three  different  heads,  and  among  others  the  case  of  the  Tnacakias. 
and  how  it  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  at  the  Cape.    He  said  : 

^'  As  regards  the  Tuscaloosa,  although  her  Migesty's  government  would  have  approved 
the  British  authorities  at  the  Cape  if  they  had  adopted  towards  that  vessel  a  eoms 
different  from  tliat  which  was  adopted,  yet  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
vessel  under  such  circumstances  should,  according  to  the  tenor  of  her  Migeaty'a  ordcisL 
be  dealt  with,  was  one  not  altogether  free  from  uncertainty.  NevertheleBa,  instmctiaBi 
will  be  sent  to  the  British  authorities  at  the  Cape  for  their  guidance  in  the  event  of  i 
similar  case  occurring  hereafter,  and  her  Majesty's  government  hope  that  under  then 
insti*uctions  nothing  will  for  the  future  happen  to  admit  of  a  question  being  raised  m 
to  her  Majesty's  orders  having  been  strictly  carried  out." — Corrwpandenoey  No.  1,  (IdSLj 
p.  43. 

Thos,  then,  on  the  29th  of  October,  after  a  rather  menacing  correspondence  on  tb 
part  of  the  American  minister,  her  Majesty's  government  promised  that  inatruclMK 
should  be  issued,  and  they  were  issued  six  days  afterwards,  sanctioning  and  adoptia; 
the  extraordinai7  claims  made  by  the  American  minister.  The  noble  duke  gave  tb 
following  instruction : 

^'  With  regard  to  the  vessel  called  the  Tuscaloosa,  I  am  advised  that  this  vessel  did 
not  lose  the  character  of  a  prize  captured  by  the  Alabama,  merely  because  ahe  was,  at 
the  time  of  her  being  brought  within  British  waters,  armed  with  two  small  rifled  giw, 
in  charge  of  an  officer,  and  manned  with  a  crew  of  ten  men  from  tJie  Alabama,  and 
used  as  a  tender  to  that  vessel  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Semmea.  It  wovld 
appear  that  the  Tuscaloosa  is  a  bark  of  500  tons,  captured  by  the  Alabama  off  the  oMst 
of  Brazil  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  and  brought  into  Simon's  Bay  on  or  before  the  7th  d 
August,  with  her  ori^al  cargo  of  wool  (itself,  as  well  as  the  vessel,  prize)  still  on  hoard, 
and  with  nothing  to  give  her  a  warlike  charactcUr  (so  far  as  is  stated  in  the  papas 
before  me)  except  the  circumstances  already  noticed.  Whether,  in  the  case  of  a  vesnl 
duly  commissioned  as  a  ship  of  war,  after  being  made  prize  by  a  belligerent  eovem- 
ment,  without  being  ffrst  brought  infra  prtesidiiif  or  condemned  by  a  court  of  pnxe,  the 
character  of  prize,  within  the  meaning  of  her  Migesty's  orders,  would  or  would  not  be 
merged  in  that  of  a  national  ship  of  war,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  explain.  It  is  enoa^ 
to  say  that  the  citation  from  Mr.  Wheaton's  book  by  your  attorney  general  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  question." — Correspondence^  No.  & 
(1864,)  p.  18. 

And  then  the  noble  duke  concluded  as  follows: 

'*  The  question  remains,  what  course  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  the  authoritieB  ti 
the  Cape— Ist,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  vessel  was,  as  alleged  by  the  United 
States  consul,  an  un condemned  prize,  brought  within  British  waters  in  violation  of  her 
Mt^jesty's  neutrality;  and  2d,  what  ought  to  have  been  done  if  such  had  appeared  to  be 
really  the  fact.  I  think  that  the  allegations  of  the  United  States  consul  ought  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Semmes  while  the  Tuscaloosa  was  slOl 
within  British  waters,  and  that  he  should  have  been  requested  to  state  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  admit  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged.  He  should  also  have  been  called  upcD 
(unless  the  facts  were  admitted)  to  produce  the  Tuscaloosa's  papers.  H  the  result  of 
these  in<}uiries  had  been  to  prove  tnat  the  vessel  was  really  an  unoondemned  piise, 
brought  mto  British  waters  in  violation  of  her  Majesty's  orders,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  her  neutrality,  I  consider  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  circom- 
stances  most  consistent  with  her  Mi^esty's  dignity,  and  most  proper  for  the  vindicatioB 
of  her  territorial  rights,  would  have  oeen  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any  further  contsri 
over  the  Tuscaloosa  by  her  captors,  and  to  retain  that  vessel  under  her  Maiesty's  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction  until  properlv  reclaimed  by  her  original  owners.''  (p.  19.) 

These  were  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  the  dispatch  having  been 
sent  to  the  governor,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  of  great  embarrassment.  He 
requu-ed  furuier  explanation,  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  act*,  and  he 
wrote  on  the  19th  of  December  as  follows: 

**  I  think  it  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  for  representing  to  your 
grace  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  I  am  placed  by  the  receipt  of  this  commnniea- 
tion,  and  for  soliciting  such  rarther  explanations  as  may  prevent  my  again  falling  into 
error  on  these  matters.'' 

He  added: 

^^  Your  grace  intimates  that  the  citation  from  Wheaton  by  the  acting  attorney  gene- 
ral does  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  bearing  ui>on  the  questiou.     You  will  assujredly 
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believe  that  it  is  not  fh>m  any  want  of  respect  for  yonr  opinion,  but  solely  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  future  error,  that  I  confess  my  inability  to  understand  this  intimation, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  instmctions  on  that  head,  to  see  in  what  direction  I  am  to  look 
for  the  law  bearing  on  the  subiect.  The  paragraph  cited  made  no  distinction  between 
a  vessel  with  cargo  and  a  vessel  without  cargo ;  and  your  grace  leaves  me  in  ignorance 
whether  her  character  would  have  been  changed  if  Captain  Semmes  had  got  rid  of  the 
eargb  before  claiming  for  her  admission  as  a  ship  of  war.  Certainly,  acts  have  been 
done  by  him  which,  according  to  Wheaton,  constituted  a  '  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of 
war." — Cormp&ndencSf  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  19. 

To  add  to  his  embarrassments,  tne  Tuscaloosa,  after  an  absence  of  four  months, 
returned  on  the  26th  of  December  to  Simon's  Bay.  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
wrote  to  the  governor  stating  ^e  course  which  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  pursued : 

''  As  it  appears  that  this  vessel,  the  Tuscaloosa,  late  federal  ship  Conrad,  is  an  uncon- 
demned  prize,  brought  into  British  waters  in  violation  of  her  M%)esty's  orders,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  neutrality,  I  therefore  consider  that;  she  ought  to 
be  detained  with  the  view  of  her  being  reclaimed  by  her  original  owners,  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  forwarded  for  my  guidance,  the  copy 
of  which  I  have  already  transmitted  to  you."  (p.  21.) 

He  could  not  pass  over  the  extraordinary  departure  from  the  usual  course  which  this 
letter  disclosed.  They  had  been  told  in  that  House  over  and  over  again  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  confidential,  and  the  government  had  repeat- 
edly refused  to  lay  them  upon  the  table.  The  noble  earl,  (Earl  Kussel,)  when  asked  in 
the  House  when  it  was  that  the  attorney  general  had  changed  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  steam  rams,  said, 

**  I  consider  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  to  be  a  privileged  oommunieatiou, 
and  I  decline  to  answer  the  question." 

Yet  it  now  appeared  that  these  confidential  communications  were  sent  out  as  instructions 
to  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet.  If 
they  obtained  such  publicity  as  that,  he  (Lord  Chelmsford)  could  see  no  reason  for  with- 
holding them  from  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons.  The  governor  of 
the  colony  ag^reed  with  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  that,  in  conformity  with  instmctions  fur- 
nished by  the  government  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  vessel  ought  to  be  detained 
for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  up  to  her  original  owners ;  and,'accordingly,  she  was 
seized  by  the  colonial  authorities.  The  governor  offere<l  her  to  the  United  States  con- 
sul, who  most  fortunately  appeared  to  have  some  scruples  about  receiving  her.  The 
consul  said : 

^*  I  can  institute  a  proceeding  in  rem  where  the  rights  of  property  of  fellow-citizens 
ore  concerned  without  a  special  procuration  from  tnose  for  wnose  benefit  I  act,  but 
cannot  receive  actual  restitution  of  the  res  in  controversey  without  a  special  author- 
ity." 

If  the  consul  had  not  had  these  scruples,  there  would  have  been  a  little  bill  to  pay  at  the 
present  moment  to  the  captors.  The  stores  and  ammunition  were  taken  out  and  depos- 
ited in  the  dook'yard,  but  not  without  an  indignant  protest  on  the  part  of  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  confederate  navy  who  was  in  command  of  the  Tuscaloosa.    He  said : 

^*  In  August  last  the  Tuscaloosa  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay.  She  was  not  only  recognized 
in  the  character  which  she  lawfully  claimed  and  still  claims  to  be,  namely,  a  commis- 
sioned ship  of  war  belonging  to  a  belligerent  x>ower,  but  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
harbor  for  the  period  of  seven  days,  taking  in  supplies  and  efiecting  repairs  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  authorities.  No  intimation  was  given  that  she 
was  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  prize,  or  that  ^e  was  considered  to  be 
violating  the  laws  of  neutralitv.  Nor,  when  she  notoriously  left  for  a  cruise  on  active 
service,  was  any  intimation  whatever  conveyed  that  on  her  return  to  the  port  of  a 
friendly  power,  where  she  had  been  received  as  a  man-of-war,  she  would  be  regarded 
as  a  prize,  as  a  violator  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  consequently'^ 
liable  to  seizure.  Misled  by  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  government,  I  returned  to 
Simon's  Bay  on  the  26th  instant,  in  very  urgent  want  of  repairs  and  supplies ;  to  my 
surprise  the  Tuscaloosa  is  now  no  longer  considered  as  a  man-of-war,  and  she  has,  by  yonr 
orderSy^as  I  learn,  been  seized  for  the  purpose  of  being  handed  over  to  the  person  \vho 
claims  her  on  behalf  of  her  late  owners.  The  character  of  the  vessel,  namely,  that  of 
a  lawfril  commissioned  man-of-war  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameripa,  has  not  been 
altered  since  her  first  arrival  in  Simon's  Bay,  and  she.  having  been  once  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  British  authorities  in  command  in  this  colony,  and  no  notice  or  warning 
of  change  of  opinion  or  of  friendly  feeling  having  been  communicated  by  public  noti- 
fication or  otherwise,  I  was  entitled  to  expect  to  be  again  permitted  to  enter  Simon's 
Bay  without  molestation.  In  perfect  good  faith  I  returned  to  Simon's  Bay  for  mere 
necessaries,  and  in  all  honor  and  good  mith  in  return  I  should,  on  change  of  opinion  or 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities,  have  been  desired  to4eave  the  port  again. 
But,  by  the  course  of  proceedings  taken,  I  have  been  (supposing  the  view  now  taken 
by  yonr  excellency's  government  to  be  correct)  first  misled  and  next  entrapped.  My 
pouition,  and  the  character  of  my  ship,  will  most  certainly  be  vindicated  by  my  govern- 
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ment.  I  am  powerless  to  resist  the  affiront  offered  to  the  Confederate  States  ni  Awr- 
ica  by  your  excellency's  condnct  and  proceedings." — Camtpondeneej  No.  6^  (1854.)  p.  ft 

In  due  coarse  the  goTemor  comninnicated  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  ooMmi 
affairs,  the  seizure  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  In  a  dispatch  dated  the  lltii  of  JaBoaiy.k 
said: 

"  I  very  much  regret  having  to  acquaint  your  grace  that  the  confederate  pri»  f» 
sel  the  Tuscaloosa  has  again  entered  Simon's  Bay,  and  that  the  naval  comm«iHW-«- 
chief  and  myself  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  obedienoe  to  the  orden  tm- 
mitted  to  his  excellency  by  the  admiralty ,  and  to  me  by  your  graoe'a  dispatrh  of  tb 
4th  November  last,  it  wa«  our  duty  to  take  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  to  hoid  la 
until  properly  claimed  by  her  original  owners.  The  admiral  therefore  sent  an  ofimr 
with  a  party  of  men  from  the  flag-ship  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  to  deliver  to  her  em- 
mander  a  letter  in  explanation  of  the  act.  Copies  of  his  protest,  addressed  to  me,  tad 
of  my  reply,  are  enclosed.  He  not  unnaturally  complains  of  bavins  been  now  wead 
after  he  nad,  on  the  previous  occasion,  been  recognized  as  a  ship  of  war.  BattimiB 
manifestly  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  result  of  the  overruling  by  her  llue«tf> 
government  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  the  previous  occasion  by  its  snrborainite 
officer." — Cknrespondence,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  25. 

By  a  dispatch  dated  the  4th  of  March,  the  governor  was  directed  by  the  noble  dob. 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  deliver  back  the  Tuscaloosa  to  the  lieutenant  i^ho  commimW 
her,  the  reasons  for  so  doing  being  promised  to  be  communicated  to  him  in  aisiiK- 
quent  dispatch.  Now,  the  instructions  sent  out  on  the  4th  of  November  weie  eitbar 
right  or  wrong.  If  they  were  wrong,  her  Mi^Jesty's  government  ought  not  to  hftft 
been  satisfied  b^  merely  ordering  that  the  vessel  should  be  restored — ^they  need  hm 
felt  no  humiliation  in  admitting  their  error  and  making  an  apology,  and  it  would  fv- 
ther  have  been  a  generous  act  to  which  the  confederates  are  entirely  nnaccnstonMi 
If  the  instructions  were  right,  let  their  lordships  see  the  position  in  which  tbe  gpv- 
emment  placed  itself  by  the  order  to  deliver  back  the  vessel.  By  tbe  aeizoie  of  tk 
vessel  under  the  instructions  the  original  owners  had  been  remitted  to  their  ligha^ 
and  tbe  government  ought  not  to  have  ordered  her  to  be  given  back  to  the  oonfedoiM 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners.  The  fact  was,  her  Majesty's  government  did  oK 
like  to  admit  they  were  wron^,  and  could  not  assert  that  they  were  right ;  and,  then- 
fore,  in  the  dispatch  communicating  the  reasons  why  the  Tuscaloosa  was  to  be  reatoni 
they  took  a  course  which  was  always  an  indication  of  weakness — they  made  the  IW 
caloosa  a  special  case.    The  announcement  was  conveyed  in  these  terms: 

*^  1  have  now  to  explain  that  this  decision  was  not  founded  on  any  general  prise^ 
respecting  the  treatment  of  prizes  captured  by  the  cruisers  of  either  belligerent,  boton 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Tuscaloosa  was  allowed  to  <snter  the  yff^ 
of  Cape  Town  and  to  depart,  the  instructions  of  the  4th  of  November  not  hs^ 
arrived  at  the  Cape  before  her  departure.  The  captain  of  the  Alabama  was  ths 
entitled  to  assume  that  he  xpight  equally  bring  her  a  second  time  into  the  same  haite? 
and  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether,  on  her  return  to  the  Cape,  the  Tutt- 
loosa  still  retained  the  character  of  a  prize,  or  whether  she  had  lost  that  character  and 
had  assumed  that  of  an  armed  tender  to  the  Alabama,  and  whether  that  new  chanetir. 
if  properly  established  and  admitted,  would  have  entitled  her  to  the  same  privily  <if 
admission  which  might  be  accorded  to  her  captor,  the  Alabama.'' — Corre9poMaieijao.i 
(1864,)  p.  31. 

So  ended  the  history  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  That  the  government  were  wroug  la  m**^ 
that  vessel,  and  that  they  were  rieht  in  restoring  her,  ne  was  willing  to  concede;  tsi.^ 
that  were  an  individual  case  in  wnich  no  gener<u  principle  was  involved  he  shobld  d»- 
miss  it  without  any  further  observations.  But  the  instructions  issued  on  the  4th  o(^ 
vember  had  never  to  his  knowledge  been  recalled,  their  impropriety  had  never  bsen  10- 
kuowledged ;  and,  therefore,  he  desired  to  point  out  what  in  his  view  formed  theeiroraw 
illegality  of  those  instructions.  He  said,  and  he  challenged  contradiction  of  the  state- 
ment, that  no  writer  on  international  law  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  a  neotiv 
which  had  prevented  a  belligerent  from  bringing  prizes  into  her  ports  had  any  li^ 
whatever,  if  that  prohibition  was  disregarded,  to  seize  the  prize  and  to  restore  her  tobtf 
original  owners.  All  that  the  neutral  h^  a  right  to  do  in  such  a  case  was  to  orderihe  Tts- 
sel  away ;  and  if  she  refused  to  ^,  the  neutral  might  use  force  for  the  purpose  of  utffH 
her  departure.  ,  By  the  rules  of  international  law  the  moment  a  capture  takes  place  ^ 

Sroperty,  as  between  belligerents,  is  vested  in  the  captors,  and  therefore  a  neattai 
ealing  with  the  property  in  the  way  proposed  by  her  Mi^esty's  government  would  be 
taking  the  property  of  one  of  the  belligerents  and  giving  it  to  the  other.  A  neatm 
has  no  right  whatever  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  validity  of  prizes  hroofb^ 
into  its  Waters.  The  capture  may  have  been  invalid  and  illegal,  but  the  neutral  bb6 
no  right  to  raise  tlie  question.  There  were  only  certain  cases  in  which  the  n^^ 
might  and  ought  to  inquire,  and  those  were  exceptions  very  strongly  establishiflg  ^ 
rule.  Where  a  vessel  is  seized  by  a  belligerent  within  neutral  waters,  a  violation  <" 
neutrality  takes  place,  and  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  neutral  to 
restore  the  vessel  to  its  original  owners,  because  the  captures  are  illegal  and  void,  aad 
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there  never  was  »  moment  at  which  the  yessel  was  legally  a  prize.  Bnt  that  rale  cer- 
tainly could  not  he  made  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  which,  after  a  lapse  of 
six  mouths  from  the  time  of  her  capture,  came  into  neutral  wafers.  So  it  is  held  that 
a  neutral  may  exercise  the  authority  of  seising  prizes  brought  into  its  waters,  and  of 
returning  them  where  the  property  oif  its  subjects  has  been  illegally  captured  and  after- 
wards brought  into  its  ports;  the  extraordinary  reason  upon  which  his  right  is 
founded  being  that  it  is  compensation  for  the  asylum  afforded.  But  he  repeated  that 
no  authority  was  to  be  found  for  the  proposition  that  neutrals  were  entitled  to  deal 
with  prizes  brought  into  their  waters  m  tne  manner  in  which  her  Mf^estys  government 
had  dealt  with  the  Tuscaloosa.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  urged  by  the  government 
that  the  bringing  of  a  prize  into  neutral  waters,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  contained 
in  the  proclamation,  was  a  violation  of  neutrality.  But  with  this  view,  taking  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words  *^  violation  of  neutrality,''  he  could  not  agree.  He  con- 
tended that  the  instructions  issued  by  her  Majesty's  government  were  wholly  improper 
and  illegal ;  he  presumed  they  had  not  been  confined  to  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  bnt  had  been  sent  around  to  all  our  colonial  possessions.  At  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  addressing  their  lordships  it  might  be  that  prizes  had  been  seized 
in  some  of  our  colonies  and  delivered  up  by  the  different  local  governors  either  to  the 
confederates  or  the  federals.  If  the  prize  improperly  seized  under  the  instructions  of  the 
government  belonged  to  the  federals,  he  could  anticipate  fully  well  what  would  hap- 
pen—strong remonstrances  and  high-toned  menaces  on  one  side,  submission,  apology,  res- 
toration, and,  perhaps,  compensation,  on  the  other.  Should  the  prize  taken  be  from 
the  confederates,  the  remonstrances  might  be  equally  loud,  but  they  would  not  b^  so 
much  regarded.  Restoration,  as  ihown  by  the  present  case,  might  be 'neoeesary,  but  it 
would  be  restoration  unaccompanied  by  any  apology:  it  would  be  mere  restoration, 
and  nothing  more.  Whichever  alternative  happened,  tne  position  of  the  British  nation 
would  not  be  very  dignified.  He  trusted  that  in  the  reply  about  to  be  made  by  her 
Majesty's  govemmenthe  should  hear  either  that  the  propositions  which  he  had  ventured 
to  lay  down  were  capable  of  refutation,  or  that  the  instructions  issued  by  the  government 
had  been  recalled  or  were  about  to  be  recalled.  In  either  event,  he  should  feel  that  he 
had  not  provoked  the  discussion  In  vain. 

Earl  Russell.  My  lords,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  has,  no  doubt,  brought  a  very 
serious  question  under  your  lordship's  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  all  these  applications  of  the  principles  of  international  law  to  the  con- 
test between  the  federals  and  so-styled  Confederate  States  have  ^  be  made  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances.  It  has  been  usual  for  a  power  carrying  on  war  upon 
the  seas  to  possess  ports  of  its  own  in  which  vessels  are  built,  equipped,  and  fitted,  and 
firom  which  they  issue,  to  which  they  bring  their  prizes,  and  in  which  those  prizes, 
when  brought  before  a  court,  are  either  condemned  or  restored.  But  it  so  happens 
that  in  this  conflict  the  Confederate  States  have  no  ports  except  those  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  Clyde,  finom  Which  they  fit  out  ships  to  cruise  against  the  federals ;  and  having  no 
ports  to  which  to  bring  their  prizes,  they  are  obliged  to  bum  them  upon  the  high  seas. 
It  is  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  confederate  officers  and  coniederate 
authorities  should  somewhat  resent  the  orders  of  her  Majesty,  of  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  was  pleased  to  approve,  and  should  endeavor  to  evade  their  operation. 
These  orders,  as  your  lordships  are  aware,  were  that  no  prizes  made  by  either  belliger- 
ent should  be  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  her  Majesty's  pos- 
sessions abroad.  It  thus  became  very  difficult  for  the  confederates  to  determine  what 
they  should  do  with  their  prizes.  The  Tuscaloosa,  so  called,  was  brought  into  the  port 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  passed  over  with  little  more 
than  a  depreciatory  notice  the  reports  of  the  naval  officers  upon  that  station.  For  my  part, 
I  ha^^e  found  that  the  officers  of  tier  Majesty's  naval  service,  being  bound  to  apply  the  law 
of  nations  according  to  the  rules  with  which  they  are  ftirnished,  and  the  books  which 
they  have  in  their  possession,  have,  generallv  speaking,  applied  them  with  remarkable 
sense  and  discretion,  and  in  a  spirit  of  equal  firmness  and  moderation,  showing  them- 
selves disposed  always  to  maintain  the  riehts  of  the  British  crown  and  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag,  but  at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing  for  the  purpose  of  irritation  or  mere  vexa- 
tious interference.  Such  has  beea  the  conduct  of  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  who  has  ^r 
four  years  directed  the  operations  of  her  Mi^esty's  forces  on  the  coast  ot  America  in 
such  a  manner  as,  while  securing  the  approbation  of  his  own  government,  to  conciliate 
the  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal,  and  particularly  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  And  such,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was  the  conduct  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker.  Now  what  had  he  to  consider  in  this  casef  It  struck  Sir  Baldwin  Walker, 
as  I  think  it  would  have  struck  any  one  else,  that  if  confederate  ships  of  war  were  to 
be  allowed  to  send  in  prizes  with  their  cargo  on  board,  and  by  putting  one  or  two  guns 
and  a  confederate  officer  on  board  to  call  them  ships  of  war,  the  policy  of  her  Migesty's 
government  would  be  defeated,  and  her  Majesty's  proclamation  would  become  null  and 
void.  Thev  would  send  in  their  prizes  with  a  couple  of  guns  and  an  officer,  who, 
having  sold  first  the  cargo  and  then  the  vessel,  woula  return  to  his  ahip ;  and  this  pro- 
cess might  be  repeated  with  any  number  of  pri zes.    Thus  her  Majesty's  neutrality  would 
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become  a  mere  name.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  has  expressed  this  in  some  ptuwmges  to 
which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  did  not  refer,  bnt  which  1  will  read  to  yoi^r  knd- 
ships.    In  his  letter  of  the  19th  of  August  he  says : 

"On  the  8th  of  August  the  tender  Tuscaloosa,  a  sailing  bark,  arriyed  in  Simon's  Bay, 
and  the  boarding  officer  having  reported  to  me  that  her  original  cargo  of  wool  was  stOl 
on  board,  I  felt  that  there  were  grounds  for  doubting  her  TeaX  character,  and  agsiin 
called  the  goyemor's  attention  to  this  circumstance.  My  letter  and  his  r^lj  are 
annexed.  And  I  would  here  beg  to  submit  to  their  lordships'  notice  that  this  power  of 
a  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  to  constitute  eyery  prize  he  may  take  a  '  tender'  appeals  to 
me  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  abuse  and  evasion  of  the  laws  of  strict  neutrality,  by  bei]i£ 
used  as  a  means  for  bringpoig  prizes  into  neutral  ports  for  disposal  of  their  caniroes  aaa 
secret  arrangements — which  arrangements,  it  must  be  seen,  could  afterward  be  easily 
carried  out  at  isolated  places.'' — cSrreepandmoe,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  1. 

And  in  another  letter : 

"  The  admission  of  this  vessel  into  port  will,  I  fear,  open  the  door  for  numbers  of  ves- 
sels captured  under  similar  circumstances,  beiu^  denominated  tenders,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  the  pfohibiiion  contained  in  the  Queen's  instructions ;  and  I  would  observe  that 
the  vessel  Sea  Bride,  captured  by  the  Alabama  off  Table  Bay  a  few  days  since,  or  all 
other  prizes^  might  be  in  like  manner  styled  tenders,  making  the  prohibition  entirely 
null  and  void."    (p.  3.) 

With  reference  to  that,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  expressed  no  opinion.  He  did  not 
tell  us  whether,  under  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  permissible  for  the  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war  to  make  any  number  of  his  prizes  into  tenders  or  vessels  of  war,  and  send  them 
into  neutral  porto,  and  thus  evade  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
further  says: 

**  Now,  this  vessel  has  her  original  cargo  of  wool  still  on  boards  which  cannot  be  re- 
(^uired  for  warlike  purposes,  and  her  armament  and  the  number  of  her  crew  are  quite 
insufficient  for  any  services  other  than  those  of  slight  defense.  Viewing  all  the  oircnm- 
stances  of  the  case,  they  afford  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  vessel  is  styled  a 
^  tender'  with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  prohibition  against  her  entrance  as  a  prize  into 
our  ports,  where,  if  the  captors  wished,  arran^ements^ould  be  made  for  the  dispoeal  of 
her  valuable  cargo,  the  transhipment  of  which,  your  excellency  will  not  fail  to  see, 
might  be  readily  effected  on  any  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  limits  of  this  colony." 
(p.  3.) 

The  question  was  whether  it  was  to  be  permitted  that  prizes  should  be  sent  into  our 
courts  under  the  disguise  of  being  vessels  of  war,  and  thus  her  Majesty's  proclamation 
should  be  entirely  d^eated.    The  attorney  general  of  the  colony  thou|i^t  this  was  per> 
fectly  permissible,  and  that  it  could  not  be  avoided  or  counteracted  in  any  wa^,  and, 
in  support  of  that  opinion,  he  quoted  a  paragraph  of  Wheaton.    The  law  officers  in  this 
count^  are  of  opimon  that  that  paragraph  does  not  apply,  because  it  was  written  with 
reference  to  a  different  subject,  nam^y,  the  prize  ac&.    In  that  paragraph  it  is  said, 
and  very  truly  and  justly  said,  that  althonffh  in  certain  cases  merchant  ships  whidi 
have  been  recaptured  must  be  restored  to  their  owners,  yet  when  a  vessel  has  taken 
the  character  of  a  man-of-war,  if  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  has  to  iight  such 
a  vessel,  and  has  to  use  his  warlike  forces  to  capture  her,  she  then  loses  the  character 
of  a  merchant  ship,  and  the  naval  officers  are  fairly  entitled  to  consider  her  as  a  prise. 
That  principle  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  present  case.    This,  then,  was  the  case 
with  which  the«govemment  had  to  deal,  having  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of 
the  colony  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  on  the  other.    The  opinion 
of  Sir  Bi&dwin  Walker  is,  clearly,  the  opinion  of  common  sense,  and  the  law  offices 
say  that  it  is  well  founded  in  law,  and  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  put  a  few  guns  into 
a  prize^  retaining  her  cargo  on  board,  and  send  her  into  a  neutral  port  to  sell  it.    Mj 
noble  mend,  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle,)  who,  with  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  I  regret, 
has  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  office,  or  we  should  have  heard  him  vin- 
dicate his  own  dispatch — my  noble  friend^  the  late  secretary  for  the  colonies,  followed 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers.    Their  opinion  was,  that  this  vessel,  not  being  in  fact 
a  vessel  of  war,  but  being  a  prize,  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Cape  as  a 
vessel  of  war.    But  it  then  became  a  question — an^  a  veij  serious  question  I  admit  it 
to*be— whether  she  ought  to  have  been  warned  off  in  the  first  instance,  or  whether  she 
should  be  taken  possession  of  and  restored  to  her  owners.    The  noble  and  learned  lord 
seemed  at  first  to  say  that  there  was  no  su^  thing  as  taking  possession  of  the  prize  of 
a  belligerent ;  that  when  it  once  became  a  prize  it  was  out  of  the  power  and  juiisdiction 
of  the  authorities  of  another  country' ;  but  he  afterward  very  properly  and  justly  said 
that  there  were  certain  cases  in  which  the.  courts  have  held,  and  authorities  have  con- 
curred with  them,  that  vessels  can  be  restored  to  their  owners  if  they  are  not  properly 
prizes,  and  he  avoided  the  contradiction  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  saying  tha^  in  that 
case,  they  never  had  been  prizes.    That,  however,  does  not  get  over  the  contradiction 
of  the  general  dictum  which  he  had  laid  down,  because  it  is  certi^nly  tnie  that  there 
are  cases  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  iu  whicli  vessels  have  come  in  as 
vessels  of  war,  and  nevertheless,  the  courts  have,  after  arguuieut,  ordered  them  to  be 
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restored  to  their  owners,  and  they  have  been  so  restored.  Undoubtedly  the  ground  of 
their  being  restored  has  been  that  the  vessel  which  took  them  had  been  originally  fitted 
out  and  manned  by  the  United  States  themselyee,  and,  therefore,  they  were  bound  to 
restore  those  vessels  and  their  cargoes  to  the  owners ;  but  wUatover  the  ^ound  may  be, 
it  is  quite  dear  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  according  to  principles  which  the  United 
States  admit,  the  vessels  ought  to  be  restored,  and  here  is  a  passage  from  Wheaton  on 
the  subject.    He  says : 

"  In  such  cases  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  neutral  state  have  authority  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  capture  thus  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  neutrality  by  restoring  the 
property  of  its  own  Bubjects,«r  of  other  states  at  amity  with  the  original  owners." 

Tnerefore  there  are  cases  in  which  a  vessel  may  be  considered  as  a  prize  unlawfully 
taken,  and  it  may  be  restored  to  the  owners.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the  end  of  his 
dispateh,  said  that  the  real  character  of  the  Tuscaloosa  ought  to  have  been  inquired 
into;  that  Captain  Semmes  should  have  been  called  upon  to  produce  her  papers;  and 
he  concluded : 

"  If  the  result  of  these  inquiries  had  been  to  prove  that  the  vessel  was  really  an  un- 
condemned  prize,  brought  into  British  waters  in  violation  of  her  Mi^esty's  orders  made 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  neutrality,  I  consider  that  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  such  circumstances  most  consistent  with  her  M^eety's  dignity,  and  most  proper  for 
the  vindication  of  her  territorial  rights,  would  have  been  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any 
further  control  over  the  Tuscaloosa  by  the  captors,  and  to  retain  that  vessel  under  her 
Mn^estys  control  and  jurisdiction  until  properly  reclaimed  by  her  original  owners." 
(See  p.  19.)  ^ 

Now,  I  must  say,  as  the  general  tenor  of  the  dispateh  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  this  instuice,  as  1  would  have 
done  in  his  place,  went  somewhat  beyond  that  opinion.  The  law  officers  said :  "  It  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration/'  meaning  that  it  was  a  point  evidently  deserving  of 
being  maturely  weighed.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  however,  clearly  saw  that  it  was  a 
point  which  he  must  decide  for  the  time,  and  that  his  instructions  to  the  governor  must 
be  explicit.  I  am,  at  th^  same  time,  ready  to  admit  that  this  is  a  question  which  turns 
on  a  nice  point  of  international  law,  arising  under  circumstmces  which  are  quite  new, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Confederate  States  have  no  port  to  which  they  can  send  their 
prizes.  The  point,  therefore,  is  open  to  further  consideration,  whether  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  such  vessels  should  not  be  to  warn  them  off  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main in  port.  But  to  say  that  the  question  can  be  decided  only  in  the  courte  of  the  captors 
is,  I  think,  altogether  an  error.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  vessel  with  a  cargo 
evidently  a  prize ;  but  no  action  shall  be  taken  with  regard  to  that  vessel  until  some 
prize  court,  at  Richmond  or  Charleston,  shall  have  pronounced  an  opinion.''  The  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  held,  and  most  rightly,  that  these  are  questions  to  be  decided  in 
her  MiMesty's  courts,  and  not  in  the  courts  of  the  captors.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
ended  by  saying,  that  if  this  had  happened  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  captured  by  the  fed- 
erals, there  would  have  been  strong  and  angry  remonstrances  on  tneir  part,  and  we 
should  have  made  an  ample  apology.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  heard  enough  of 
this  kind  of  allegation.  If  the  noble  and  learned  lord  alluded  to  the  course  her  Majesty's 
government  took  with  respect  to  the  Trent,  in  which  our  honor  was  at  stake,  and  we 
acted  so  mean  a  part  and  placed  so  truckling  a  part  that  the  Americans  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  kept  their  prisoners;  andif^  the  other  day,  when  an  American  vessel 
committed  a  breach  of  neutrality  in  British  waters,  and  her  Majesty's  government  were 
satisfied  to  allpw  that  violation  to  take  place  and  did  not  ask  for  an  apology,  then  the 
remarks  might  be  true.  But  I  must  tell  the  noble  and  learned  lord  that  there  have 
been  many  cases  pending  in  which  very  loud  complaints  were  made  in  this  House 
when  the  question  was  not  decided ;  but  immediately  there  has  been  any  concession 
to  justice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  noble  lords  opposite  are  so  mortified  that 
the  British  g[ovemment  should  have  justice  done  them  by  the  American  government, 
and  so  mortified  with  the  United  States  for  doing  them  that  justice,  that  there  is  a 
total  silence  on  their  part.  We  were  told,  early  in  the  session,  that  the  case  of  the 
Saxon  was  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and  that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  and  that 
the  officer  ought  to  be  tried.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  United  States  court :  the 
Saxon  was  given  up,  and  the  further  question  with  regard.to  damages  was  penaing ; 
but,  in  the  main,  justice  had  been  done  to  the  owner.  Then  a  complaint  was  made 
that  the  accused  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial ;  it  was  i)ointed  out  that,  in 
in  the  way  in  which  the  accusation  was  drawn,  a  fair  trial  could  not  take  place.  The 
United  States  government  agreed  to  amend  the  indictment,  and  the  question  is  still 
under  consideration.    I  really  think,  when  this  is  done,  it  would  be  but  decent  on  the 

Sart  of  noble  lords  opposite  to  admit  that  the  United  States  government  were  ready  to 
o  justice  when  a  fair  case  was  pointed  out  tx)  them.    But  I  own  that,  in  all  these  cases, 
her  Mf^esty's  government  ought  not  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
be,  as  the  noble  lords  opposite  are,  animated  by  any  partiality  to  the  federal  or  Confed- 
erate States,  but  ought  to  do  justice  between  both. 
Loud  Kingsdown  said,  that  two  entirely  distinct  questions  had  been  raised  in  the 
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dispatches  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker;  one  whether  in  point  of  law  the  prixe  ship  had  heei 
converted  £rom  a  prize  into  a  ship  of  war,  the  other  supposing  her  to  remain  a  prise; 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  herf  With  the  first  question  their  lordships  at  presot 
were  not  concerned ;  the  other,  if  it  were  a  question  at  all,  was  one  of  the  most  impo*'' 
tant  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  international  law.  t!h 
proposition  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was,  that  a  prisse  rraiained  the  property  of  tbe 
original  owners  until  it  had  heen  condemned  in  a  court  of  legal  competency,  namdr. 
a  prize  court ;  and  that  any  one  into  whose  hands  it  might  afterward  come  mast  hok 
it  for  the  original  owners.  That,  so  far  as  he  (Lord  Kingsdown)  understood,  was  abe 
the  view  taken  by  the  government.  Now,  it  was  a  great^elief  to  him  to  hear  that  the 
Buke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  dispatch  on  the  subject,  had  gone  beyond  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  (Lord  Kingsdown)  had 
expressed  his  high  opinion  of  those  distinguished  persons,  and  it  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure owing  to  this  opinion  that  he,  and  noble  lords  who  sat  on  the  same  side  or  the  Hoine, 
had  abstained  from  interfering  in  those  nice  questions  and  angry  discussions  which  had 
arisen  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States. 
The  attacks  which  had  been  made  on  the  government  policy  had  proceeded  not  £raa 
that  side  of  the  House  but  from  the  other.  He  (Lord  Kingsdown)  must  say  that  a 
grave  mistake  had  been  fallen  into  on  this  occasion.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the 
copy  of  Wheaton  which  had  been  referred  to  was  an  old  edition  in  which  the  paasa^ 
was  found  that  the  dispatch  quoted;  but  in  a  later  edition  of  TVheaton  the  doctnne  im 
more  fully  stated  and  explained.  The  rule  requiring  the  condemnation  in  a  prize  conitia 
order  to  change  the  property,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rights  as  between  belligercDti 
When  one  belligerent  had  captured  and  taken  possession  of  the  vessel  of  another,  it 
became  his  property  as  if  he  were  the  original  owner,  as  completely  as  if  it  had  beea 
condemned  by  all  the  prize  courts  in  Europe.  The  law  upon  this  subject  was  rtsj 
clearly  and  accurately  stated  by  Dr.  Twiss  in  his  recent  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  JVofwai. 
vol.  2,  p.  330.  He  states  distinctly  that  the  personal  obligations  of  a  captor  to  brii^ 
his  captures  into  port  for  inquiry  and  adjudication  is  founded  on  the  instructions  ths 
he  has  received  from  his  own  government;  that  this  rule  is  for  the  benefit  of  neatrah 
and  not  of  belligerents,  who  have  no  locus  etandi  in  a  prize  court,  and  cannot  clatm  a 
right  that  their  property  upon  capture  by  a  belligerent  should  be  taken  into  port  fx 
a^udication ;  that  cSlpture  alone  divests  an  enemy  of  his  property  ^/tmo  beili.  Let  their 
lordships  observe  what  had  been  done  in  the  present  case.  Her  Majesty  had  forbidda 
armed  vessels  with  their  prizes  to  come  into  her  ports.  According  to  law^  if  a  ship  d 
war  with  her  prize  entered  a  British  port  she  could  be  ordered  away,  but  m  w^hat  way 
did  the  British  government  obtain  the  right  to  take  possession  of  this  shipt  Thcr 
might  have  sent  her  away  upon  the  ground  that  she  had  come  in  contrary  to  the  orden 
in  council ;  but  how  did  she  become  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  bv  the  Briti^ 
government  T  Even  supposing  it  could  be  said  that  the  violation  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  Qreat  Britain  entitled  the  British  government  to  seize  her  and  confiscate  hfs- 
to  the  Crown,  their  lordships  would  observe  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  our  anthorities 
was  based  upon  an  entirely  different  ground.  Their  argument  was  that  the  Tuscaloosa 
having  come  under  their  control  they  were  bound  by  law  to  restore  her  to  her  original 
owner.  But  beyond  all  doubt  the  original  owner  had  lost  his  property,  for  the  ship 
had  never  been  recaptured.  If  the  governor  had  seized  the  ship  for  violation  of  osr 
municipal  laws,  we  were  entitled  to  confiscate  it,  which  he  entirely  denied.  The  orig- 
inal ovmer  would  have  had  no  possible  claim,  unless  the  Queen  had  thought  fit  to  mikt 
a  present  to  him.  The  cases  in  which,  and  the  purposes  for  which,  a^udicatiini 
was  required  were  very  distinctly  stated  by  Dr.  Twiss  in  a  passage  of  his  work  ai 
page  340 : 

"Every  capture  of  a  vessel  is  complete,  as  between  the  belligerents,  when  the  sarrm- 
der  has  taken  place,  and  the  apes  recuperandi  is  gone ;  but  as  between  the  origiaal 
owner  of  a  vessel  and  a  third  piurty  in  respect  of  the  jus  postUminiij  if  the  vessel  shonM 
be  recaptured,  or  as  between  the  captor  of  a  vessel  and  a  third  party  in  respect  of  the 
right  of  the  former  to  dispose  of  the  vessel  in  favor  of  the  latter  by  way  of  sale,  000- 
tive  rules  have  been  intrGduced,  partly  firom  equity  to  extend  the  jw  postlinUnn  in  fiiTsr 
of  the  original  owner,  partly  from  policy  to  prevent  any  irregular  conversion  of  propertr 
before  it  has  been  ascertained  to  nave  been  lawfully  acquired  jure  bellu" 

The  Confederate  States  could  not  obtain  abjudication  in  their  own  courts,  for,  by 
reason  of  what  was  recognized  by  Europe  as  the  blockade,  they  had  no  means  of  carrriiur 
their  vessels  in  safety  into  their  own  ports.  Under  such  circumstances.  Lord  Stowell  naC 
in  the  case  of  the  Felicity,  laid  it  down  that  it  was  not  only  the  rignt  but  the  duty  of 
a  belligerent  to  destroy  the  enemy's  property.    He  said  that  in  such  a  case — 

"Nothing  is  left  to  the  belligerent  vessel  but  to  destroy  the  vessel  which  she  has 
taken,  for  she  cannot  consistently  with  her  general  duty  to  her  own  country,  or,  indeed, 
under  its  express  injunctions,  permit  enemy's  property  to  sail  away  unmolested.  LT  it 
should  be  impossible  to  bring  her  in,  her  next  duty  is  to  destroy  enemy's  property." 

He  did  not  blame  the  officers  of  the  Cape.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tbey  could 
be  familiar  with  the  law  upon  such  subjects.    But  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the 
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mistake  which  had  been  made,  aa  we  might  otherwise  be  involved  in  serions  diffioolties. 
Fortunately  in  this  case  the  American  consul  had  disclaimed  any  interference  with  the 
ship.  K  the  government  had  held  it  and  a  claimant  had  come  forward,  how  was  the 
right  to  be  determined  f  What  courts  had  any  jurisdiction  f  He  was  satisfied' that  the 
opinions  of  the  law  officers  had  been  misunderstood ;  and  for  his  part,  he  should  not  be 
unwilling  to  leave  it  to  them  to  say  whether  the  law,  as  it  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
dispatch  uy  the  government,  could  be  maintained. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  My  lords,  I  am  always  unwilling,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
to  take  part  in  the  debiite,  because  no  noble  and  learned  lord  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  here  on  appeals  can  feel  certain  that  some  question  on  which  he  gives  his 
opinion  in  the  House  in  his  deliberative  character  may  not  come  before  him  in  his  Judicial 
capacity,  when  ho  may  be  considerably  embarrassed  by  his  speech.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
of  caution  that  I  rise  now,  because  my  noble  and  learned  fneud  who  has  just  spoken 
(Lord  Kingsdown)  has  expressed  opinions  which,  if  they  went  forth  to  the  world  on  his 
authority  and  in  no  respect  questioned  or  modified,  might  be  received  as  doctrines 
which  had  commanded  the  assent  of  your  lordships.  I  should  have  been  glad  if  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  examined  the  cases  which  have  been  cited,  instead  <^ 
being  content  with  the  language  of  the  text  written.  Let  me  beg  him  to  observe  the 
case  of  the  Action.  [Lord  Kingsdown.  It  was  the  Endymion  I  referred  to.]  Then 
that  is  a  still  stronger  case.    Sir  William  Scott  says : 

^' There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Endymion  had  a  full  ri^ht  to  inflict  that  (that  is,  the 
burning  of  the  vessel)  if  ainr  grave  call  of  public  service  required  it.  Begularly,  a 
captor  IS  bound  by  the  law  of  his  own  country,  conforming  to  the  general  law  oi  nations, 
to  bring  in  for  adjudication,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  it  be  enemy's 
property ;  and  that  mistakes  may  not  be  committed  by  captors  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
caiu,  by  which  injustice  may  be  done  to  neutral  subjects,  and  ^national  quarrels  pro- 
duced with  the  foreign  states  to  which  they  belong/' 

Thus,  the  very  case  on  which  my  noble  and  learned  friend  rested  his  argument  would, 
if  he  had  examined  it,  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  tJie  old  rule  by  which  the 
object  seized  became  at  once  the  property  of  the  captor  has  been  qualified  b^  the  more 
merciful  usage  of  civilized  natious,  and  that  there  is  an  obligation  to  obt«m  condem- 
nation ;  and  Sir  William  Scott  distinctly  explains  that  this  law  has  been  established  in 
order  to  place  some  control  upon  captors,  that,  in  pursuit  of  givin,  they  might  not  be 
led  to  commit  iigustice.  The  case  of  the  Endymion  was  this :  She  was  on  a  cruise  in 
search  of  the  American  frigate  President,  and  in  the  course  of  her  cruise  she  captured 
an  American  merchantman.  She  was,  however,  so  confined  by  her  instructions  to 
continue  cruising  that  she  could  not  bring  her  prize  into  court,  but  burnt  it  at  sea. 
Afterwards  a  claim  was  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  prize  for  damages  in  consequence 
of  its  destruction,  and  Sir  William  Scott  held  that  the  captor  was  excused  from  the 
obligation  of  bringing  in  the  prize  for  a^udication  by  reason  of  the  express  and  strin- 
gent nature  of  his  instructions,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  quit  the  sea.  But  there  is 
not  only  that  opinion.  My  noble  and  learned  friend  will  find  that  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
greatest  authority  in  English  law,  held  the  same  view.  I  would  also  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  which  Lord  Stowell  made  in  the  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen.  (1  Rob., 
page  135.)  It  was  the  case  of  a  ship  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  into  a 
port  in  Norway,  where  she  underwent  a  sort  of  process  which  terminated  iu  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  pronoimced  bv  the  French  consuL  It  was  therefore  a  case  of  capture 
by  a  belligerent.    Lord  Stowell,  in  that  case,  said : 

*<  But  another  question  has  arisen  in  this  case  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  argument 
has  been  employed — namely^  whether  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  French  consul  is  of  such  legal  authority  as  to  transfer  the  vessel, 
supposing  the  purchase  to  have  been  bona  fide  made  t    *    *    *    It  has  frequently  been 


bringing  U{fra  prcesidia,  is  authority  enough  to  convert  the  prize.  I  take  that  to  be  not 
quite  correct,  for  I  apprehend  that,  by  the  general  practice  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  is  at  present  deemed  generally  necessary,  and  that  a  neutral 
purchaser  in  Europe,  during  war,  does  look  to  the  legal  sentence  of  condemnation  as 
one  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  uiip,  if  he  buys  a  prize  vessel.  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 
in  which  a  man,  having  purchased  a  prize  vessel  of  a  belligerent,  has  thought  himself 
quite  secure  in  makiug  that  purchase,  merely  because  the  ship  has  been  in  the  enemy's 
possession  twenty-four  hours,  or  carried  infra  praesiditiJ^ 

Without  saying  that  there  may  not  be'contradictory  passages  found  in  a  great  varie^jy 
of  writers,  I  thlak  the  passages  I  have  quoted  are  sufficient  to  show  that  property  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  transferred  by  the  mere  fact  of  capture,  and  the  reason  why  tne  old  rule 
has  thus  been  qualified  by  the  general  practice  of  nations  is,  as  stated  by  Sir  William 
Scott,  the  necessity'  of  putting  some  limitation  on  the  act  of  the  captor.  Nothing  in 
the  world  can  illustrate  that  so  strongly  as  the  case  of  the  Endymion,  which  has  been 
referred  to,  where  the  captor  was  not  held  to  be  justified  in  destroying  his  prise,  except 
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by  reason  of  the  urgency  of  the  service  on  which  he  was  engaged,  because  othAnris^  be 
would  have  been  held  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  bring  the  ship  to  a  court  for  adjodi- 
cation.  Hence  this  question  is,  in  the  language  of  the  law  officers.  "  worthy  of  T«y 
serious  consideration/'  There  may  be  no  instance  precisely  parallel,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  law  officers  were  perfectly  justified  in  the  opinion  they  gave  that  the  matter 
required  serious  consideration.  Senous  consideration  has  been  given  to  it,  and  tbe 
result  will  be  embodied  in  clear  and  definite  instructions  which  will  be  gtsnerally  cir- 
culated throughout  all  our  colonial  possessions.  The  only  point  in  which  the  dispateb 
in  question  is  open  to  challenge  is  that  it  spe^s  of  the  course  taken  as  bein^  deemed 
the  best,  instead  of  sayins  that  the  question  deserved  very  serious  consideration;  Im 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dispatch  was  written  in  regard  to  a  past  tninsK- 
tion,  and  that  it  did  not  lay  down  a  rule,  but  merely  described  the  application  wfaidi 
had  already  been  made  of  one. 

The  Earl  op  Hakdwicke  said  he  had  looked  carefully  through  the  history  of  tlie 
American  war,  and  he  had  found  a  case  which  occurred  to  him  to  bear  precisely  apci 
the  one  under  discussion,  with  this  exception,  that  the  captor  was  not  a  neutral  bats 
belligerent.  The  case  was  this :  A  United  States  frigate,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1813, 
having  previously  captured  the  Nottingham,  and  taken  £11,000  in  specie  out  of  fao^ 
preceded  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  during  that  cruise  she  captured  twelw 
whalers ;  but  did  she  send  them  to  the  United  States  for  abjudication  f  She  did  not, 
for  they  were  all  recaptured  by  the  English.  But  there  was  one  of  them  that  fitted 
this  case,  and  that  was  the  case  of  the  GkK>rgiana.  Captain  Porter^  thinking  her  a  nsefal 
vessel,  armed  her  with  sixteen  guns  and  put  a  crew  on  board  other,  and  in  thatoos- 
dition  she  was  captured.  She  had  never  been  condemned  in  any  of  the  United  States 
prize  courts,  but  on  her  beins  recaptured  by  one  of  our  ships  she  was  brought  into  oar 
prize  courts ;  and  after  an  daborate  argument,  which  he  had  no  doabt  the  pregat 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  would  respect,  Sir  William  Scott  gave  jodj;- 
ment  in  favor  of  her  original  captors,  and  she  was  accordingly  handed  over. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  in  reply,  said  he  had  understood  the  noble  and  learned  lord  oa 
the  woolsack  to  say  there  ^ad  been  a  modification  of  the  instructions,  and,  if  so,  bt 
thought  their  lordships  had  a  ri^ht  to  know  in  what  respect  they  had  been  modified. 

The  Lord  Chaxcellor  explained  he  was  sorry  he  had  been  misunderstoocL  WAth 
said  was  that  new  instructions  were  under  consideration  with  a  view  of  being  sfflt 
out. 


[From  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  174,  pages  1777-1859.] 

House  op  Commons,  April  28^  186i 

UNITED  STATES — THE  SEIZURE  OF  THE  TUSCALOOSA— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  Peacocke  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and 
thought  when  the  house  was  made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  they  would  agree  with 
him  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  bun^ng  transactions  that  any  government  was  ev* 
engaged  in.  It  would  appear  that  the  confederate  vessel  of  war  the  Alabama,  unm 
the  command  of  Captain  Semmes,  captured  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  a  federal  bark,  the 
Conrad,  which  he  armed  and  converted  into  a  tender  to  the  Alabama  under  the  coj^ 
federate  flag.  Some  weeks  afterward,  Captain  Semmes  had  occasion  to  proceed  to  w 
vicinity  of  tne  Cape,  accompanied  by  the  tender,  then  called  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  M 
informed  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  that  his  vessel  needed  some  repairs,  and  that  the 
Tuscaloosa  was  a  tender  to  his  ship,  cruising  off  the  coast.  When  that  infonuanoo 
reached  the  authoritiee  at  the  Cape,  there  began  a  correspondence,  to  which  he  shoiuj 
have  to  call  attention.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  observe  that  a  valuable  and  esteemed 
friend — ^no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Baldwin  Walker — was  the  admiral  on  the  station,  aw 
it  would  be  a  consolation  to  that  gallant  ofilcer's  admirers  to  know  that  althongh  so 
distant  from  this  country  he  still  displayed  the  same  amount  of  party  zeal  Trhicn  dfr 
tinguished  him  at  home.  Sir  Baldwm  Walker  immediately  wrote  to  the  governors 
the  Cape  to  know  how  the  Tuscaloosa  was  to  be  treated,  and  he  was  informed  that  ifi 
the  opmion  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  colony  that  vessel  must  bo  regarded  tf 
a  tender  and  not  as  a  prize.  But  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was  not  satisfied  with  this  opiii' 
ion  of  the  attorney  general,  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  again  asked  the  governor 
how  the  vessel  should  be  treated,  and  then  hfi  was  reierred  to  Wheaton  to  show  thai 
if  certain  conditions  were  complied  with,  that  if  the  vessel  had  a  commission  of^^i 
or  was  in  the  command  of  an  ofl&cer  of  the  confederate  navy,  she  must  be  treated  as 
a  tender  and  not  as  a  prize.  That  reply  reduced  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  to  siibraissioa. 
but  not  to  silence.  He  was  determined  that  if  the  attorney  general  had  the  best  ofit 
at  the  Cape,  he  would  have  the  best  of  it  at  home;  so  he  wrote  home  at  ouce  to  the 
admiralty  a  dispatoh  in  which  he  said : 

"  I  would  here  beg  to  submit  to  their  lordships'  notice,  that  the  power  of  a  captain 
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of  a  ahip  of  war  to  conBtitute  every  prize  he  may  take  a '  tender'  appears  likely  to 
uie  to  lead  to  abuse  aud  evasion  of  the  laws  of  strict  neutrality,  by  oeing  used  as  a 
means  of  bringing  prizes  into  neutral  ports,  for  disposal  of  their  cargoes  and  secret 
arrangements/' — (yorrespoiUkncdf  If^orth  Aineiica.No,  6,  (10^4,^  p.  1. 

Now,  what  was  this  opinion  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  but  an  imputation  upon  that  of  the 
attorney  general  f  nor  was  it  consoling  to  think,  when  so  many  delicate  and  difficult 
questions  were  likely  t'O  arise  there,  that  we  had  a  second  Commodore  Wilkes  com- 
manding at  that  station.  These  facts  were  duly  reported  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouso  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  also  forwarded  the  claim  which  had  been  made  by  the 
United  States  consul  at  the  Cape  that  the  Tuscaloosa  should  be  given  up.  He  would 
read  to  the  House  the  grounds  upon  which  the  claim  was  made  by  Mr.  Graham : 

*'  1  am  well  aware  tlmt  your  government  has  conceded  to  the  so-cidled  Confederate 
States  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  is  thereby  bound  to  respect  Captain  Semmes's 
commission ;  but  having  refused  to  recognize  the  '  confederacy '  as  a  nation,  and  having 
excluded  his  captures  from  all  the  ports  of  the  British  empire,  the  captures  necessarily 
revert  to  their  real  owners,  and  are  forfeited  by  Captain  Semmes  as  soon  as  they  enter 
a  British  port." — Cairespondenoe,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  11. 

Now,  as  her  Majesty's  government  had  thought  fit  to  indorse  that  claim,  he  would 
ask  whether  her  M^^estys  government  acquiesced  in  the  reasons  which  were  i^ged  in 
its  favor.    Meanwhile,  Mr.  Adams  had  not  been  idle.    He  brought  a  good  deal  of 

gressure  to  bear  upon  Lord  John  BusseU,  who  wrote  a  dispatch  infcompliance  with 
is  demands. 

Now,  the  House  will  observe  that  there  was  at  least  one  pleasing  feature  in  the 
dispatch,  because  it  showed  that  there  was,  at  all  events,  one  country  to  which  her 
Miyesty's  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  could  be  courteous  or  even  submissive.  He  could 
picture  himself  the  suipnse  with  which  the  ambassadors  of  Russia^  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  even  France  would  have  received  a  dispatch  couched  in  such  language ;  and  he 
would  venture  to  assert  that  if  such  a  dispatch  were  addressed  to  any  of  uie  smaller 
powers  of  Europe,  such  as  Portugal  or  Greece,  the  document  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a  hoax,  and  the  signature  as  a  forgery.  These  were  not  mere  idle  words  upon  the 
part  of  Lord  Sussell.  The  promise  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  promise  a  dispatch  was  sent  out  from  the  colonial  office  to  Sir  Philip  'Wodehouse. 
the  governor  of  the  Cape,  which  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents  he  had 
ever  read.  He  believed  he  was  stating  an  undoubted  fact  when  he  asserted  that 
although  the  dispatch  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  was  no  more  that 
nobleman's  than  it  was  his  own,  the  colonial  office  acting  merely  as  an  official  channel 
for  the  transmission  of  the  dispatch  from  the  foreign  office.  He  would  begin  by  calling 
attention  to  the  7th  paragraph : 

"  Whether,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  duly  commissioned  as  a  ship  of  war,  after  being 
made  a  prize  by  a  belligerent  ||;overnment,  without  being  first  brought  infra  prcBridia, 
or  condemned  by  a  court  of  prize,  the  character  of  prize,  within  the  meaning  of  her 
M^esty's  orders,  would  or  would  not  be  merged  in  that  of  a  national  sMp  of  war,  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  explain." 

He  called  upon  to  explain !  Why,  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions  upon  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  most  clear  and  positive  instructions.  The  dispatch  went 
on  to  say : 

"  I  think  it  right  to  observe  that  the  third  reason  alleged  by  the  attorney  general  for 
his  opinion  assumes  (though  the  fact  had  not  been  made  the  subieet  of  any  inquiry) 
that '  ilgp  means  existed  for  determining  whether  the  ship  had  or  had  not  been  judioially 
condemned  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.'  and  the  proposition  that,  'admitting 
her  to  have  been  captured  by  a  shi]^  of  war  of  the  Confederate  States,  she  was  entitled 
to  refer  her  Migesty^s  government,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  to  the  court  of  her  States,  in 
order  to  satisfy  it  as  to  her  real  character.'  This  assumption,  however,  is  not  consistent 
with  her  Majesty's  undoubted  right  to  determine  within  her  own  tenitorr  whether  her 
own  orders,  made  in  vindication  of  her  own  neutrality,  had  been  violated  or  not." 

The  attorney  general's  opinion  was  not  given  at  length ;  but  he  (Mr«  Peacocke)  would 
show,  in  a  case  he  should  quote,  that  the  part  of  it  wmch  was  found  fault  with  was 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  courts.  As  regards  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  dispatch,  it  mi^ht  be  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  platitude ;  but 
it  miffht  mean  a  good  deal  more ;  it  might  mean  that  we  were  to  look  behind  the  flag 
and  tne  commission  of  a  vessel  of  war,  and  he  would  presently  diow  that  such  was  the 
spirit  in  which  those  instructions  were  underertood  and  earned  out.  The  cream  and 
gist  of  the  dispatch  lay  in  the  concluding  paragraph. 

"  I  think  that  the  allegations  of  the  United  States  consul  ought  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Semmes  wlule  the  Tuscaloosa  was  still  witiiin  British 
waters,  and  that  he  should  have  been  requested  to  state  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
admit  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged.  He  should  also  have  been  called  upon  (unless  the 
&cts  w^ere  admitted)  to  produce  the  Tuscaloosa's  papers.  If  the  result  of  these  inquiries 
had  been  to  prove  that  the  vessel  was  reieJly  an  uncondemned  prize,  brought^  into 
BritifiJi  waters,  in  violation  of  her  Majesty's  orders  mad^  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
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her  nentrality,  I  consider  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  circnmBtanoes,  mart 
consistent  with  her  Mi^esty's  dignity,  and  most  proper  for  the  vindication  of  her  terri- 
torial rights,  wonld  have  been  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any  further  control  over  the 
Tnscaloosa  by  her  captors,  and  to  retain  that  vessel  under  her  Majesty's  control  and  juris- 
diction until  properly  reclaimed  by  her  original  owners." — CorrMpondeiioff,  No.  6,  (1854,) 
pp.  18, 19. 

Now,  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  learned  ^ntleman  in  that  House  who 
wonld  rise  in  his  place  and  defend  the  legality  of  those  instructions.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  upon  the  point.  He  asked  the  honoral^le  and  learned  member  for  Richmond 
(the  attorney  general)  if  he  was  prepared  to  stake  his  professional  repntation  in 
defense  of  those  Instructions,  for  it  was  a  well-known  principle  of  international  law 
that  as  between  two  belligerents,  the  property  of  one  belligerent  when  seised  by  anotdier 
became  the  property  of  the  captor,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  original  owner  wad  enttivlj 
and  absolutely  extinguished,  and  tlierefore  it  would  have  been  just  as  much  within  the 
principles  of  international  law  if  otir  government  had  ordered  our  governor  at  the  Cape 
to  seize  the  vessel  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  to  hand  the  vessel  over 
to  the  original  owner.  But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  whereas,  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  the  colonial  secretary  stated  that  he  was  advised  in  the  last  paragraph  the 
writer  only  "  thought,'*  and  putting  this  in  connection  with  what  he  had  heard  in 
another  place,  he  believed  that  these  instructions  were  not  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  the  law  oiHcers  of  the  Crown,  but  simply  and  solely  upon  the  responsibiRty 
of  her  Majesty's  government.  He  regarded  them  simply  as  a  weak  and  illegal  eonoes- 
sion  by  Lord  Russell  to  the  demands  of  Mr.  Adams.    Sir  P.  Wodehonse  replied : 

'^  Your  grace  intimates  that  the  citation  from  this  authority  by  the  acting  attomej 
general  doe«  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  question.  You  will  as- 
suredly believe  that  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  respect  ror  your  opinion,  bdt  solely  from 
a  desire  to  avoid  future  error,  that  I  confess  my  inability  to  understand  this  intimiatkm, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  instructions  on  that  head,  to  see  in  what  direction  I  am  to  look 
for  the  law  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  paragraph  cited  made  no  distinction  between 
a  vessel  with  cargo  and  a  vessel  without  cargo ;  and  your  grace  leaves  me  in  i^oranoe 
whether  her  character  would  have  been  changed  if  Cfaptain  Semmes  had  got  nd  of  the 
cargo  before'  claiming  for  her  admission  as  a  ship  of  war.  Certainly,  acts  have  be«n 
done  by  him  which,  according  to  Wheaton,  constituted  a  'setting  forth  2|8  a  vessel  of 
war.*  Your  grace  likewise  states :  *  Whether  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  duly  commissioned 
as  a  ship  of  war,  after  being  made  prize  by  a  belligerent  government,  without  being 
first  brought  infra  prcesidUif  or  condemned  by  a  court  of  prize,  the  character  of  ^rize, 
within  the  meaning  of  her  Mt^esty's  orders,  wonld  or  woula  not  bo  merged  in  a  national 
ship  of  war,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  cxx)lain.*  I  feel  myself  forced  to  ask  for  fnrther 
advice  on  this  point,  on  which  it  is  quite  possible  I  may  be  called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part.  I  have  already,  in  error,  apparently,  admitted  a  confederate  prize  as  a  ship  of 
war.  The  chief  authority  on  international  law  to  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  refer  is 
Wheaton,  who  apparently  draws  no  distinction  between  ships  of  war  and  other  ships 
when  found  in  toe  position  of  prizes,  and  I  wish  your  grace  to  be  aware  that  withm 
the  last  few  days  the  commander  of  a  United  States  ship  of  war  observed  to  me  that  if 
it  were  his  good  fortune  to  capture  the  Alabama  he  should  convert  her  into  a  ftdenl 
cruiser.  I  trust  your  grace  will  see  how  desirable  it  is  that  I  should  be  fully  informed 
of  the  views  of  her  Mtuesty's  government  on  these  points,  and  that  I  shall  be  fiivored 
with  a  reply  to  this  dispatch  at  your  earliest  convenience." — Corremondeneej  No.  6, 
(1864,)  p.  So. 

He  had  only  to  add  that  his  grace  had  not  considered  it  ''desirable"  to  furnish  % 
Philip  Wodehonse  with  the  information  he  required,  nor  to  reply  to  him  at  his  earliest 
convenience,  for  (the  House  would  hardly  believe  it)  no  answer  had  been  sent  up  to  tho 
.present  time,  or  at  all  events  there  w.as  no  reply  included  in  the  papers  before  the 
Ho^ise.  The  Tuscaloosa  sailed  from  the  Cape  and  returned  after  a  cruise  of  some 
weeks'  duration.  Bhe  had  before  been  treated  as  a  vessel  of  war,  and  expected  to  be  so 
treated  again ;  but  on  her  return  she  was  captured  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  who  thus 
reported  the  circumstance.  On  the  return  of  the  Tuscaloosa  to  the  Cape  they  fouiul 
their  old  friend  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  'writing : 

"  As  it  appears  that  this  vessel,  the  Tuscaloosa,  lato  federal  ship  Conrad,  is  an  unooxH 
demned  prize,  brought  into  British  waters  in  violation  of  her  M^esty's  orders,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  neutrality,  I  therefore  consider  that  she  ought  to  be 
detained  with  the  view  of  her  being  reclaimed  by  her  original  owners,  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown^  forwarded  for  my  guidance,  the  copy 
of  which  I  have  already  transmitted  to  you."    (p.  21) 

He  believed  that  when  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Bichmond  rose  to 
address  the  House,  he  would  not  defend  the  course  of  transmitting  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  for  thegnidance  of  the  colonial  authorities,  but  observe  a  discreet  silence 
upon  the  point.  When  he  (Bfr.  Peacocke)  asked  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  produce  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers,  the  noble  lord  replied  that  it  was 
not  the  custom  to  lay  on  the  table  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers,  and  that  thoeo 
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opiniona  were  confidential  and  were  intended  only  for  the  guidance  of  the  govemmenti 
upon  i¥hich  they  could  act  or  not  as  they  pleased.    He  concurred  with  this  statement; 
bnt  ^wby,  then,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  embodied  in  a  dispatch^  and  why 
'WOA  not  that  dispatch  sent  to  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  for  their  information  and  guid- 
ance t     A  very  bad  habit  had  grown  up  of  late  upon  the  part  of  many  ministers,  and 
more  especially  on  the  part  of  Lord  Russell,  of  stating,  whenever  a  point  of  international 
laTv  arose,  that  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers,  and,  as  this  opinion  could 
not  be  produced,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  was  thereby  fettered,  and  they  were 
nnable  to  discuss  satisfactoriljr  a  question  of  policy.    Responsibility  was  tlius  shuffled 
off,  i£  even  the  paper  was  ultimately  laid  on  the  table.    Matters  were  not  very  much 
improved,  for,  even  iu  that  case,  ministerial  responsibility  would  be  very  much  uiuffled 
off  and  evaded.    Take  the  present  case,  for  instance.    Who  were  responsible f    The 
authorities  at  the  Cape  were  not  responsible^  for  they  had  only  acted  on  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  opinion  forwarded  to  them  for  their  guidance.    The  ministry  were  hardly  re- 
sponsible, for  they  had  been  little  more  than  the  official  channel  for  sending  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  to  the  Cape.    And  lastly,  the  law  officers  oould  not  be  roganled  as 
responsible,  because,  in  the  langua|re  of  Loid  Palmerston,  they  had  only  given  a  confi- 
dential opinion  to  tlie  ministry.    He  hoped  that  the  noble  lord,  who  seemed  to  be  alive 
to  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  practice,  would  put  a  stop  to  it  as  regarded  his 
colleagues  and  subordinates.    Though  they  had  not  got  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers, 
the  House  might  arrive  at  some  approximate  idea  of  what  that  opinion  was  from  the 
answers  given  to  questions  which  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  in  accordance  with  instructions, 
put  to  the  commander  of  the  Tuscaloosa.    From  this  it  appeared  that  the  vessel  waa 
sailing  under  the  confederate  flag ;  that  her  commander  was  Lieutenant  Low ;  that  she 
had  on  board  four  officers  and  twenty  men ;  that  she  had  three  small  brass  guns,  two 
rifled  12-pounders,  and  a  smooth-bore ;  that  she  was  cruising,  and  had  put  in  to  the 
Cape  for  repairs  and  supplies ;  that  her  commander  had  a  commission  from  Captain 
Semmes ;  that  the  other  officers  also  had  commissions  signed  by  him,  and  that  she  had 
no  cargo  on  board.    This  showed  that  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  did 
not  turn  upon  the  nature  of  the  cargo.    Now,  what  was  the  law  upon  this  question  T 
Wheaton  said  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  of  the  captor  to  determine 
the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war  under  the  authority  of  the  government  was  con- 
clusive of  the  Judicial  authority  of  ever^  other  country,  with  two  exceptions  only :  1,  when 
the  capture  was  made  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  neutral  state ;  and  2,  when  it 
was  made  by  armed  vessels  fitted  out  within  the  neutr^  territory.    Neither  of  these 
exceptions  applied  here.    In  the  case  of  the  Exchange,  an  American  vessel  seized  by 
the  French,  and  aiyied  by  them,  and  which  afterwara  entered  under  the  French  ^b^ 
the  port  of  rhiladelphia,  where  she  was  attached,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said : 

"  It  seems,  then,  to  the  court  to  be  a  principle  of  public  law  that  ships  of  war  enter- 
ing the  port  of  a  friendly  power  open  for  their  reception  are  to  be  considered  as  exempted 
by  the  consent  of  that  power  from  its  jurisdiction.  •  «  «  # 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  opinion  have  been  drawn  from  the  general  Inability  of 
the  jucucial  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  in  cases  of  tliis  description,  from  the  consider- 
ation that  the  soverei^  power  of  the  nation  is  alone  competent  to  avenge  wrongs 
committed  by  a  sovereign ;  that  the  questions  to  which  sucn  wrongs  give  birth  are 
rather  questions  of  policy  than  of  law ;  that  they  are  for  diplomatic  rather  then  legal 
discussion." 

In  other  words,  if  the  English  government  had  wished  to  raise  any  question  in  this 
case,  they  should  have  raised  it  at  Richmond,  and  not  at  the  Cape.  In  the  case  of  the 
Santiasima  Trinidad,  Chief  Justice  Story  said : 

"  Nor  will  the  courto  of  a  foreign  conntiy  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  title 
to  property  has  been  acquired.  It  would  be  to  exert  the  risht  of  examining  into  the 
vahdity  of  the  acts  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  thorn  in  cases 
where  he  has  not  conceded  the  jurisdiction,  and  where  it  would  be  mconsistent  with 
his  own  supremacy.  The  commission,  therefore,  of  a  public  ship  when  duly  authenti- 
cated^ so  fur  at  least  as  foreign  courts  are  concerned,  imparts  absolute  verity,  and  the 
title  18  not  examinable.  The  property  must  be  taken  to  be  duly  acquired,-  and  cannot 
be  controverted." 

These  opinions  established  the  fact  that  if  there  was  a  commission  you  could  not 
look  behind  it.  and  the  onlv  question  remaining,  therefore,  was  whether  Captain  Semmes 
had  any  right  to  grant  tnis  commission.  In  the  case  of  the  Ceylon^  which  was  an 
English  East  Indiaman,  captured  by  some  French  friffates,  supplied  with  carronades, 
and  a  crew  of  seventy  men,  and  which  then  cruised  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant, 
with  a  commission  from  a  commodore,  Sir  William  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  said : 
'4  hold  it  to  be  unnecessary  that  she  should  have  been  regularlv  commissioned;  it  is 
euoQffh  that  sue  was  employed  in  the  public  military  service  of  the  enemy  by  those 
who  Dad  competent  authority  so  to  employ  her." 

Sir  William  Scott  then  quoted  the  case  of  the  Castor,  which  ^hip  was  not  carried 
into  port,  and  added : 
"  There  was  no  regular  oonunissioni  for  it  is  not  in  tlie  x>owex  of  the  admiral  to  giant 
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a  regnlar  commifision ;  he  has  only  an  inchoate  anthority  for  snch  a  parpose,  and  his 
acta  necefisarily  require  confirmation.  Yet  in  that  case  it  was  held  that  the  ship,  Uion^ 
commissioned  by  the  admiral  alone,  was  sofflciently  clothed  with  the  character  or  a 
vessel  of  war.        #  ♦  #       y^^  j^qow  extremely  well  that  in  remote  p«rts  of 

the  world,  where  the  domestic  authority  cannot  be  immediately  resorted  to,  the  com- 
manders are  of  necessity  vested  with  larger  powers  than  are  usually  intrusted  to  them 
when  employed  on  European  stations.  I  thiuK  this  vessel  was  sufficiently  commiasttoned 
by  the  French  commander  on  the  station.  This  lieutenant  de  vaisseau  and  seventy  men 
were  put  on  board  by  his  order  in  the  first  instance,  subject  undoubtedly  to  the  appzo> 
bation  of  the  French  minister  of  marine ;  but  can  I  doubt  that  this  appointment  would 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  constituted  authorities  at  home  in  the  present  sitaation  of 
the  French  navy  T" 

Could  the  government  doubt  that  the  commission  granted  bv  Captain  Semmes  wtnild 
have  been  duly  confirmed  bv  the  authorities  at  Richmond  f  Another  case,  that  of  the 
Georgiaua,  was  stronger  still,  and  seemed  to  be  exactly  on  all-fours  with  tlie  present 
The  Georgiana  was  a  British  whaler,  captured  by  the  American  fncate  Essex.  The 
American  captain,  without  taking  his  prize  into  port,  or  taking  out  the  cargo,  supplied 
her  with  ten  additional  guns  and  sixty  men,  and  emploved  her,  under  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, to  cruise  against  British  vessels.  Tne  force  with  which  she  had  been  supplied 
was  subsequently  reduced,  and  when  she  was  taken  she  had  only  four  guns  and  fifteen 
men  on  board.  In  that  case.  Sir  William  Scott  held  that  she  was  sufficiently  set  forth 
for  war,  and  that  a  commander  of  a  single  vessel  had  the  same  authority  to  mmt  a 
commission  as  a  commodore.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  unless  the  law  officers  conm  over- 
ride this  decision  by  Lord  Stowell,  it  was  decisive  of  the  question.  It  had  been  ocm- 
monly  our  practice  to  commission  vessels  captured  from  an  enemy ;  it  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  James's  Naval  History ;  and  this  practice  was  so  commonly  received  that 
the  American  captain  at  the  Cape  told  the  authorities  there  that  if  he  captured  the 
Alabama  he  would  turn  her  into  a  federal  cruiser.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  eov- 
emment  had  taken  no  notice  of  these  dispatches  until  March  4,  and  the  dates  coincided 
exactly  with  the  time  when  this  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  House.  When  pressed 
on  the  subject  and  asked  if  the  vessel  had  been  seized,  the  government  took  t&e  matter 
into  consideration  and  came  to  a  hasty  conclusion  to  write  to  the  governor  and  say 
that  they  would  give  up  the  vessel ;  but  they  took  a  week  to  wrangle  among  themselves 
as  to  the  reasons  which  should  be  assigned  for  that  conclusion.  At  last,  in  a  dispatch 
of  March  10,  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,)  they  assigned  these 
special  reasons: 

"  t  have  now  to  explain  that  this  decision  was  not  founded  on  anf^  general  principle 
respecting  the  treatment  of  prizes  captured  by  the  cruisers  of  either  belligerent,  but 
on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Tuscaloosa  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
port  of  Oape  Town  and  to  depart,  the  instructions  of  the  4th  of  November  not  having 
arrived  at  the  Cape  before  her  departure.  The  captain  of  the  Alabama  was  thus  entiti^ 
to  assume  that  he  might  eqully  uring  her  a  second  time  into  the  same  harbor,  and  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether,  on  her  return  to  the  Cape,  the  Tuscaloosa  still 
retained  the  character  of  a  prize,  or  whether  she  had  lost  that  character,  and  had 
assumed  that  of  an  armed  tender  to  the  Alabama,  and  whether  that  new  character,  if 
properly  established  and  admitted,  would  have  entitled  her  to  the  same  privilege  of 
admission  which  might  be  accorded  to  her  captor,  the  Alabama.  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have,  therefore,  come  to  the  opinion,  founded  on  the  special  circumstances  of  this 
particular  case,  that  the  Tuscaloosa  ought  to  be  released,  with  a  warning,  however,  to 
the  captain  of  the  Alabama,  that  the  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerents  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  prizes  into  British  ports,  and  that  it  rests  with  her  Migesty's  govern- 
ment to  decide  to  what  vessels  that  character  belongs." — Correspondence,  No.  6,  (1864,) 
p.  31. 

Now,  in  all  this,  there  was  not  a  single  word,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse,  to  have  some  requisite  instructions  given  him  how  he  was  to  act,  and  not 
one  word  as  to  the  damages  which  had  been  incurred.  What  were  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  the  dispatch  T  They  were  uncertainty,  xmcertainty,  uncertainty.  Her 
Majesty's  government  declined  to  discuss  thepoint  whether  the  Tuscaloosa  still  retained 
her  original  character  of  a  prize.  They  preferred  shifting  the  responsibility  from  their 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  readv  to  condemn 'him  if  he  was 
wrong,  equally  ready  to  condemn  him  if  he  was  right.  They  save  him  to  understand 
that  tne  Tuscaloosa  was  a  prize,  was  seized  as  a  prize,  and  that  3ie  was  released  because 
she  had  not  before  been  treated  as  a  vessel  of  war.  But  they  did  not  lay  down  one  of 
these  propositions  distinotlv,  and  the  governor  could  only  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by 
implication.  It  was  true  that  in  this  dispatch  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  stated  that  tlie 
Tuscaloosa  had  been  released  for  special  reasons,  but  the  governor  could  only  jodg^ 
what  those  reasons  .were  by  implication.  Now,  he  would  ask,  was  this  a  fair  and 
straightforward  manner  of  dealing  with  a  servant  of  the  Crown?  Was  it  not,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  acting  in  a  most  cowardly  and  impolitic  manner  T  If  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  were  to  observe  the  law,  tiiey  ought  to  hare  clear  and  definite  instmotimB; 
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l>ut  if  the  govemment  wished  to  embroil  the  conotry  with  foreign  powers^  the  best 
nray  was  to  take  the  opposite  conrse,  to  act  as  they  had  done,  to  harass  them  with  con- 
trary instrnctions,  to  involve  them  in  legal  subtleties  which  they  themselves  refused  to 
M>lve  and  to  embarass  them  with  diplomatic  difficulties  which  they  refused  to  ex- 
plain. If  everything  else  was  misty  and  uncertain,  one  thing,  at  all  event-s,  was  sure, 
ind  that  was,  that  the  instructions  of  November  remained  unrepealed,  and  were  vlr- 
!mally  reaffirmed ;  and  he  now  called  upon  the  House  to  demand  their  immediate  repeal. 
^B  long  as  they  continued  in  force  what  was  our  position  1  If  we  enforced  them  against 
the  South  we  must  also  enforce  them  against  the  North.  A  federal  captain  had  given 
jotice,  that  if  he  captured  one  of  the  confederate  vessels  he  would  turn  her  into  a 
cruiser.  If  we  were  to  seize  that  vessel,  and  give  her  up  to  the  confederates,  would 
the  federal  goverument  tolerate  ^ch  treatment  f  If  we  applied  these  instructions 
igainst  a  strong  power  we  should  plunge  the  country  into  war.  If  we  applied  them 
igainst  a  weak  power  we  should  cover  the  country  with  unutterable  shame.  In  the 
uterest  of  peace,  he  called  upon  the  House  to  paas  a  resolution  for  the  revocation  of 
^hose  instructions,  which,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  force  and  unrepealed,  were  to 
this  country  a  standing  source  at  once  of  danger  and  disgrace. 

Amendment  proposed:  To  leave  out  from  the  word  'Hhat"  to  the  end  of  the  oues- 
nion,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "the  instructions  contained  in  the  dispatch  oi  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  dated  the  4th  day  of  November,  1863,  and 
which  remain  still  unrevoked,  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  Interuational 
law,"  (Mr.  Peacocke,)  instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed:  ^'That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

The  Solicitor  Gisneral  said  the  honorable  member  who  had  moved  the  resolution 
'Mr.  Peacocke)  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  a  question  of  policv,  but  asked 
their  judgment  on  a  pure  question  of  international  law.  He  did  not  specify  any  objec- 
tion he  had  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but  left  his  objection  to  be  gath- 
sred  from  the  tenor  of  his  speech.  In  replying  to  the  honorable  member  he  was  far 
from  denying  the  perfect  right  and  the  competence  of  the  Honse  to  entertain  questions 
3f  international  law ;  but  all  would  agree  that  if  the  House  were  to  entertain  such 
:][uestions,  they  should  approach  them  in  a  judicial  spirit,  apart  from  any  sympathies 
JT  antipathies  that  might  be  entertained.  Questions  of  interuational  law  were  not 
questions  of  a  party  character.  And  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  House  ouc^ht  to  well 
[consider  before,  by  a  solemn  resolution,  they  affirmed  or  denied  any  principle  of  inter- 
national law.  It  was  not  a  usual  course  for  the  House  to  adopt.  We  should  remem- 
t>or  that  we  were  now  neutrals,  and  looked  upon  (juestions  of  international  law  from  a 
leutral  point  of  view.  But  the  time  might  come,  and  might  not  be  far  distant,  when 
(ve  might  again  be  belligerents  and  have  to  exercise  belligerent  rights;  and  when  we 
exercised  them  it  might  nappen  that  other  neutral  nations  might  turn  any  decision  at 
(vhich  this  House  might  arrive  against  us.  It  was  right,  therefore,  to  consider  well 
before  we  furnished  them  with  a  weapon  forged  by  ourselves,  and  which  might  be 
turned  against  us.  Nothing  could  bo  quoted  with  such  crushing  effect  as  a  resolution 
(vhich  the  House  had  gone  out  of  the  way  to  adopt.  The  first  (question  to  be  deter- 
niued  in  this  case  was  this:  Was  the  Tuscaloosa  when  she  came  into  Simon's  Bay  still 
%  pi-ize,  or  had  she  lost  the  character  of  a  prize  and  assumed  the  new  character  of  a 
vessel  of  warf  There  was  no  dispute  about  this,  that  she  was  a  prize ;  that  she  had 
3ot  been  taken  into  any  port  of  the  Confederate  States  to  be  adjudicated  upon  and 
condemned ;  and  that  she  wqa  brought  into  the  neutral  harbor  of  Simon's  Bay.  Now, 
lud  she  been  bona  fide  converted  from  a  merchant  ship  into  a  vessel  of  war  in  the  con- 
ederate  service,  had  she  been  bona  fide  converted!  that  was  the  real  question.  Inters 
laticmal  law,  like  all  other  laws,  distinguished  between  real  transactions  and  mere 
>reten8es.  If,  in  oue  of  our  courts,  it  appeared  that  a  trader  had  passed  his  property 
)y  a  bill  of  sale  to  a  friend,  even  though  all  the  formalities  had  been  adoptea,  the 
;ourt  would  inquire  as  to  whether  the  transaction  was  real  or  was  merely  a  pretense— 
f^hether  the  trader  really  meant  to  convey  his  property,  or  merely  intended  to  deceive 
lis  creditors.  There  was  no  rule  of  international  law  which  required  us  to  bandage 
mr  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the  reality  of  a  transaction.  The  question  here  was  whether 
:he  conversion  of  this  trader  into  a  man-of-war  was  a  realitv  or  a  mere  sham  for  the 
jurpose  of  evading  the  Queen's  orders.  He  thought  the  evidence  would  show  beyond 
loiibt  that  the  conversion  into  a  man-of-war  was  a  mere  pretense.  What  would  be 
^he  consequences  of  adopting  the  opposite  doctrine  f  Was  it  to  be  asserted  that  upon 
iither  a  federal  or  a  confederate  captain  bringing  a  prize  into  one  of  our  ports,  choos- 
ng  to  say,  "This  is  a  vessel  of  war,"  we  had  not  the  right  to  inquire  whether  that 
statement  was  true  or  false  ?  If  this  were  so,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  Queen's 
jrdersT  They  might  be  set  at  naught;  vessels  might  be  brought  into  a  port  with  two 
>r  three  guns^  or  a  flag  to  conceal  their  true  character,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  orders, 
ind  the  effect  of  those  orders  would  be  rendered  null  and  void.  Now,  what  were  the 
facts  as  to  the  Tuscaloosa?  Upon  this  point  he  could  not  help  expressing  bis  surprise 
md  astonishment  at  the  terms  in  which  the  honorable  gentleman  had  spoken  of  so 
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distingaished  an  officer  as  Sir  Baldwin  Walker.  His  case  conld  not  be  veiy  8tnn|if 
it  required  to  be  supported  by  such  unfounded  and  ungenerous  attacks.  What  difo- 
enco  on  earth  could  it  make  personally  to  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  whether  this  jsu  i-m- 
sel  of  war  or  notf  But  certainly  if  there  was  any  man  who  kiiew  the  di&ram 
between  a  merchantman  and  a  vessel  of  war  it  was  Sir  Baldwin  Walker^  uod  tiieopi- 
ion  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was  conclusive.  It  appeared  that  Captain  Semmes  idcb- 
tioncd,  after  his  arrival  at  the  port,  that  he  had  left  outside  one  of  his  prises  preriooslT 
taken,  the  Tuscaloosa,  which  he  had  equipped  and  fitted  as  a  tender,  and  had  ordotl 
her  to  meet  him  in  Simon's  Bay,  and  said  that  she  was  a  vessel  of  the  coufedenti 
navy.  That  was  the  communication  which  he  made  to  the  governor.  Th«v  wss  va 
a  single  word  said  as  to  any  real  or  supposed  commission.  The  attorney  gaxal 
of  the  colony  thought,  upon  that  stAtement,  that  ii  was  not  necessary  to  prevent  1« 
from  coming  into  the  port,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  determine  whether  thai  k™^ 
man  was  right  or  wrong  in  that  view  of  the  case;  and,  indeed,  it  hod  never  bepotbe 
intention  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  government,  to  impute  the  sligbtot 
blame  to  the  attorney  general  'or  the  governor;  so  far  from  it,  in  the  last  dispatciiif 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  he  disclaimed  any  imputation  whatever  on  any  of  tbecolonii 
authorities.  The  government  differed  from  his  second,  if  not  from  his  first  opisiai; 
but  it  would  be  highly  improper  if  they  had  attempted  to  blame  him  for  the  codcIqsb 
at  which  he  had  ai-rived  on  a  difficult  question,  which  might  well  be  argaed  for  m- 
oral  days,  as  in  a  late  well-known  case,  before  four  learned  Judges,  who  in  the  cat 
might  be  divided  in  opinion.  The  report  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  upon  the  state  of  tie 
ve«t$el  was  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  ner  real  character.  Sir  Baldwin,  in  his  letter  of 
the  8th  of  August,  said : 

'^  The  vessel  in  question,  now  called  the  Tuscaloosa^  arrived  here  this  evening,  a^ 
the  boarding  officer  from  my  flag-ship  obtained  the  following  information:  Tlistdieii 
a  bark  of  5(X)  tons,  with  two  small  nfled  12-pounder  guns  and  ten  men,  and  was  etf- 
tured  by  the  Alabama,  on  the  2lHt  of  June  last,  oft'  the  coast  of  Brazil;  cargo  of  ^ 
still  on  board." — Correspondence,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  31. 

These  guns,  it  appeared,  were  guns  which  had  been  taken  from  another  prize;  tkf 
were  no  portion  of  the  Alabama's  armament.    Sir  Baldwin  Walker  then  went  on  tos^: 

"The  admission  of  this  vessel  into  port  will,  I  fear,  open  the  door  for  nnmbmi^ 
vessels  captured  under  similar  circumstances  being  denominated  tenders,  with  a  vkf 
to  avoid  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Queen's  instructions ;  and  I  would  obson 
that  the  vessel  Sea  Bride,  captured  by  the  Alabama  oflf  Table  Bay  a  few  days  mnee, « 
all  other  prizes,  might  be  iu  like  manner  slyled  tenders,  making  the  prohibitifi 
entirely  null  and  void.  I  apprehend  that,  to  bring  a  captured  vessel  under  the  den*- 
ination  of  a  vessel  of  war,  she  must  be  fitted  for  wai'like  pur^wses,  and  not  morff 
have  a  few  men  and  two  small  guns  put  on  board  her  (in  fiict  nothing  bnt  a  pn> 
crew)  iu  order  to  disguise  her  real  character  as  a  prize.  Now  this  vessel  has  bs 
original  cargo  of  wool  still  on  board,  which  cannot  be  required  for  warlike  pniptist^ 
ana  her  armament  and  the  number  of  her  crew  are  quite  insufficient  for  any  eenictf 
other  than  those  of  slight  defense.  Viewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  tli^ 
afibrd  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  vessel  is  styled  a  'tender'  with  tUeobj«*« 
avoiding  the  prohibition  against  her  entrance  as  a  prize  into  our  x>orts,  where,  if  ^ 
captors  wished,  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  her  valaable  a^ 
the  transhipment  of  which,  your  excellency  will  not  fail  to  see,  might  be  rewSj 
effected  on  any  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  limits  of  this  colony."    (P.  3.) 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Graham,  tbt 
United  States  consul,  which  showed  that  the  feare  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  «« 
unfounded;  this  gentleman  said : 

**The  Tuscaloosa  remained  in  Simon's  Bay  seven  days,  with  her  original  carj^* 
skins  and  wool  on  board.  This  cargo,  I  am  informed  "^by  those  who  claim  to  lnjofif^ 
has  been  purchased  by  merchants  in  Cape  Town ;  and  if  it  should  be  landed  bcit 
directly  from  the  prize,  or  be  transferred  to  other  vessels  at  some  secluded  harbor  «■ 
the  coast  beyond  this  colony,  and  brought  from  thence  here,  the  infringement" 
neutrality  will  be  so  palpable  and  flagrant  that  her  Majesty's  government  willpToijibly 
satisfy  the  cl&ims  of  the  owners  gracefully  and  at  once,  and  thus  remove  all  can** 
complaint.  In  so  doing  it  will  have  to  disavow  and  repudiate  the  acts  of  its  execati^ 
agents  here— a  result  1  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent." — CorreipottdeHtie,M^ 
(1864,)  p.  12. 

Now,  he  thought  the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  American  consnl's  infoniB- 
tion  was  very  correct,  for  something  more  was  known  of  this  transaction.  The  cm^ 
of  the  Saxon  had  been  brought  before  the  House  a  short  time  since,  and  it  was  kno^ 
what  had  become  of  the  cargo  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  The  cargo  of  the  Tuscaloosa  actwf 
was  deposited  at  a  place  Just  outside  the  limits  of  the  cmony,  called  Ansra  Peqii0D>> 
and  the  Saxon  was  sent  from  Cape  Town  to  fetch  it.  No  man  could  doubt  for  a  moD^ 
that  the  arrangement  was  made  while  the  Tuscaloosa  waa  at  Simon's  Bay,  <^J^ 
object  of  this  disguise,  this  sham,  this  imposture,  was  to  make  that  arrangetnent  Tb» 
was  the  real  transaction.    The  government  were  of  opinion  that,  un£r  the  ciff^ 
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tance^y  the  vessel  did  not  lose  lier  oharaoter  as  a  prize,  aud  that  she  had  not  obtained 
he  character  of  a  vessel  of  war.  They  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  passajyre  fi-om 
VheatoUj  which  the  colonial  attorney  general  had  fired  at  the  admiral,  to  which  that 
:t^lant  officer  relnctantly  Huocambed,  did  not  apply.  The  admiral  stood  ont,  bat  the 
ttoniey  general  and  Wheaton  compelled  him  to  surrender.  The  passage  citetl  by  the 
.ttorney  general  referred  entirely  to  the  construction  of  the  words  of  a  municipal 
tatute,  which  this  country  and  the  United  States,  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  woixLs, 
I'ere  in  the  habit  of  passing  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  for  the  simple  object  ol 
egulating  the  distribution  of  prize  money.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  merchant 
'easel  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  if  subsequently  she  were  recaptured  by  one 
f  our  own  vessels,  then,  if  she  had  been  ^*  set  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war,"  her  proceeds 
rould  go  to  her  captors;  but  if  she  retained  her  original  character  of  a  merchant 
'cssel,  then  she  wonld  revert  to  her  original  owners,  paying  salvage.  That  was  the 
ole  object  of  the  statute,  and  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to  international  law.  The 
louse  would  see,  therefore,  that  the  question  which  arose  in  this  case  conld  not  pos- 
ibly  arise  under  that  statute,  because  the  enemy  cpuld  have  no  object  in  colorably  and 
•stensibly  "setting  forth"  a  vessel  as  a  vessel  of  war;  for  it  w^  no  matter  to  him,  if 
he  were  recaptured,  to  whom  her  proceeds  would  go.  No  doubt  it  was  easy  for  any 
ne  reading  only  the  passage  by  itself,  without  referring  to  the  authorities,  to  be 
aisled  by  it.    This  was  what  Wheaton  said : 

'*Thus  it  has  been  settled,  that  where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the  slave  trade, 
did  after  capture  an  additional  number  of  men  were  put  on  board,  but  there  was  no 
ommissii/h  of  war  and  no  additional  arming,  it  was  not  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of 
^ar  under  the 'act.  But  a  commission  of  war  is  decisive  if  there  be  guns  on  board,  and 
rhere  the  vessel,  after  the  capture,  has  been  fitt-ed  out  as  a  privateer  it  is  conclusive 
kgainst  her,  although,  when  recaptured,  she  is  navigating  as  a  mere  merchant  ship." 

The  honorable  gentleman  said  it  did  not  signify  how  many  guns  there  were.  He  (the 
olicitor  general)  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  on  what  authority  that  rested,  and 
le  found  it  to  be  the  case  of  the  Ceylon,  in  the  first  volume  of  Uodwn'a  Meports,  Here 
vere  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell's  judgment : 

'^  She  had  on  board  twenty-six  guns,  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  with  arms  and  amma- 
litlon  of  every  description  in  sufficient  quantities  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations. 

*  *  *  She  sustained  an  engagement  with  Biitish  ships,  and  assisted  in  the  destruc- 
ion  of  the  Slrins  and  Magicienne,  and  in  the  capture  of  two  English  frigates.  Here, 
hen,  was  an  operation,  not  merely  defensive,  but  an  actual  offensive  attack,  terminat- 
ng  in  the  destruction  of  the  British  blockading  squadron.  I  cannot  doubt  that  under 
hese  circumstances  the  ship  was  sufficiently  'set  out  for  war.'" 

He  ventured  to  think  that  if  Lord  Stowell  had  had  the  case  of  the  Tuscaloosa  before 
urn,  and  had  to  determine  the  question  Avhether  she  was  set  forth  as  a  ship  of  war,  he 
rould,  unquestionably,  have  said  that  she  was  not  sufficiently  set  out  for  war.  She 
¥a8  armed  with  two  guns  only;  she  had  only  ten  men,  hardly  enough  for  navigating 
ler,  to  say  nothing  of  fighting ;  aud  she  had  her  cargo  on  boai'd,  which  made  her  almost 
inavailable  for  fighting  purjK>sc8.  She  had  not  been  employed  fur  any  hostile  opera- 
ions;  and,  further,  Admiral  Walker  said  after  inspecting  her,  that  in  his  judgment  she 
vaA  not  capable  of  attack  or  defense.  His  words  were,  **  except  of  very  slight  defense." 
*i^ow,  even  if  all  the  cases  cited  did  apply — if  the  statute  did  apply,  which  he  had  shown 
bat  it  did  not — still,  he  ventured  to  say  there  was  no  case  of  setting  forth  for  war  that 
vould  not  exclude  the  Tuscaloosa.  It  therefore  appeared  to  him  perfectly  clear  that 
Admiral  Walker  was  ri^ht  in  his  view  of  that  vessel  not  having  lost  her  character  of 
>rize,  and  that  unquestionably  she  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  man-of-war.  This  led 
lim  to  the  dispatch  sent  to  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  that  had  been  objected  to  by 
;he  honorable  gentleman.  The  motion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  would  appear  to 
ntimate  that  every  proposition  of  int^maticnal  law  contained  in  that  dispatch  was 
ffroug,  although  he  understootl  him  to  limit  that  by  his  speech.  Now  he  (the  solicitor 
reneral)  undertook  to  show  that  it  was  strictly  in  accoxdance  with  the  principles  of 
utemational  law.    After  referring  to  the  Sea  Bride  the  dispatch  said : 

*'  With  respect  to  the  Alabama  herself,  it  is  clear  that  neither  you  nor  any  other 
iutliority  at  the  Cape  could  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  her,  and  that,  whatever  may 
lave  been  her  previous  history,  you  were  bound  to  treat  her  as  a  ship  of  war  belonging 
o  a  beUigerent  x>ower."    (P.  18.) 

He  apprehended  that  honorable  gentleman  opposite  would  admit  that  that  was  right. 
Then  camethis  passage: 

'*  With  regard  to  the  vessel  called  the  Tuscaloosa,  I  am  advised  that  this  vessel  did 
lot  lose  the  character  of  a  prize  captured  by  the  Alabama,  merely  because  she  was,  at 
;he  time  of  her  being  broagnt  within  British  waters,  armed  with  two  small  rifled  guns, 
in  charge  of  an  officer  and  manned  with  a  crew  of  ten  men  from  the  Alabama,  and  used 
iS  a  tender  to  that  vessel  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Semmes." — CarrespondencCf  No. 
5,  (1864,)  p.  18. 

The  honorable  gentleman  had  imported  into  the  case  the  state  in  which  the  veafiol 
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was  when  she  returned  at  another  time,  but  the  real  question  was  as  to  her  state  li 
the  time  when  she  first  entered  Simon's  Bay.    His  pace's  dispatch  went  on  to  say: 

'^It  would  appear  that  the  Tuscaloosa  is  a  bark  of  five  hundred  tons,  captured  byfie 
Alabama  oif  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  2l8t  of  June  last,  and  brought  into  SimoirsBn 
on  or  before  the  7th  of  Aucust,  with  ber  original  cargo  of  wool  (itaelf,  as  well  m  it 
vessel,  prize)  still  on  board,  and  with  nothing  to  cive  her  a  warlike  character  (»& 
as  is  stated  in  the  papers  before  me)  except  the  circumst-ances  already  notbi 
Whether,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  duly  commissioned  as  a  ship  of  war,  after  being  aaii 
prize  by  a  belligerent  government,  witliout  being  first  brought  infra  pratidia  otcsb- 
demned  by  a  court  of  prize,  the  character  of  prize,  within  the  meaning  of  her  Majti^'i 
orders,  would  or  woulci  not  be  merged  in  that  of  a  national  ship  of  war,  I  am  not  oik 
upon  to  explain.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  citation  from  Mr.  Wheaton's  book  I? 
your  attorney  general  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  direct  bearing  ux>on  the  qafr 
tion.'' — Correspondence,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  18. 

That  was  perfectly  correct,  for  the  question  there  was  a  question  of  fact,  whether  ebe 
was  actually  turned  into  a  public  vessel  of  war.  It  was  clear  that  cilie  was  not,  aii 
therefore  the  question  did  not  arise  of  what  would  have  been  done  if  she  had  beet 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  very  properly  eliminated  points  of  difficulty  which  it  was  tfca 
unnecessary  to  consider.    The  dispatch  continued: 

'*  Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question  as  to  the  cargoes  of  captured  yeanli 
which  is  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  your  dispatch.  On  this  point  I  have  to  instrod  y« 
that  her  Majesty's  orders  apply  as  much  to  prize  cargoes  of  every  kind  which  mayk 
brought  by  any  armed  ships  or  privateers  oi  either  belligerent  into  British  waters « 
to  the  captured  vessels  themselves.  They  do  not,  however,  apply  to  any  articles  vlikk 
may  have  formed  part  of  any  such  carspoesj  if  brought  within  Uiitish  jurisdiction,  art 
by  armed  ships  or  privateers  of  either  uelhgerent,  but  by  other  i)er80U8  who  majitfR 
acquired  or  may  claim  property  in  them  by  reason  of  any  dealings  with  the  captoA  I 
think  it  right  to  observe  that  the  third  reason  alleged  by  the  attorney  general  for )» 
opinion  assume^i  (though  the  fa(;t  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  any  inqniir)  t2ut 
'no  means  existed  for  determining  whether  the  ship  had  or  had  not  been  judiciaUyoos- 
demned  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,'  and  the  proposition  that,  '  admitting  bs 
to  have  been  captured  by  a  ship  of  war  of  the  Confederate  States,  she  was  entJtl«I » 
refer  her  Majesty's  government,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  to  the  court  of  ber  States,  ia 
order  to  satisfy  it  as  to  her  real  character.'  Tnis  assumption,  however,  is  not  ooosiat- 
ent  with  her  Majesty's  undoubted  right  to  determine,  within  her  own  territory,  yrhe^ 
her  own  orders,  made  in  vindication  of  her  own  neutrality,  have  been  violated  ec 
not."    (P.  18.) 

He  apprehended  that  the  assertion  of  that  proposition  was  necessary  to  the  mautfo- 
ance  of  any  independent  soverei^ty.  Was  it  to  be  contended  that  when  her  Mj^jcc^t 
issued  an  order  directing  that  prizes  should  not  be  brought  into  her  ports,  if  a  fedw 
or  a  confederate  brought  in  a  prize  and  said,  *'  Oh!  this  is  a  vessel  of  war,"  her  JUajestJ 
was  not  to  determine  the  question  f  It  was  an  admitted  fact  that  the  vessel  had  ^ 
been  condemned  or  taken  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  the  ea^^ 
The  honorable  member  had  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad;  but  u^ 
had  examined  it  he  would  have  found  that  it  affirmed,  beyond  all  question,  thedo^ 
trine  for  which  he  (the  solicitor  general)  was  now  contending;  because  in  that  can 
the  United  States  took  upon  themselves  to  determine  whether  a  prize  brought  iif^ 
their  ports  should  or  should  not  be  restored  to  the  original  owners.  And  they  det^noiBJ 
that  question  in  their  own  courts.  Ordinarily,  the  detennination  of  the  questioa'w 
prize  or  no  prize  was  for  the  court  of  the  captor;  but  the  United  States,  where  ^ 
prize  was  brought  into  their  ports  in  violation  of  their  neutrality,  claimed  to  detenniiK 
and  did  determine  that  question.  Therefore  the  case  cited  by  the  honorable  gentk- 
man  was  entirely  fatal  to  his  argument.  He  now  came  to  the  latter  part  of  the  dispat^ 
which  was  in  these  terms :  . .    «/ 

^^  The  question  remains  what  course  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  the  authorities « 
the  Cape — 1.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  vessel  was,  as  alleged  by  the  VviUa 
States  consul,  an  uncondemned  prize  brought  within  British  waters  m  violation  of  btf 
M£gestv's  neutrality;  and  2d.  What  ousht  to  have  been  done  if  such  had  appeared^ 
be  really  the  fact.  I  think  that  the  allegation  of  the  United  States  consul  oa^bt  ^ 
have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Semmes  while  the  Tuscaloosa  was  stuj 
within  British  waters,  and  that  he  should  have  been  requested  to  state  whetiier  he  did 
or  did  not  admit  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged.  He  should  also  have  been  called  npoB 
(unless  the  facts  were  admitted)  io  produce  the  Tuscaloosa's  papers.  If  the  result  oi 
these  inquiries  had  been  to  prove  tliat  the  vessel  was  really  an  uncondemned  pni^ 
brought  into  British  waters  in  violation  of  her  Majesty's  orders  made  for  ihe  puipoff 
of  maintaining  her  neutrality,  I  consider  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  oiicaiB' 
stances,  most  consistent  with  her  M^osty's  dig^iity  and  most  proper  for  the  viodicatioQ 
of  her  territorial  rights,  would  have  been  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any  further  ood* 
trol  over  the  Tusc«ddOsa  by  the  captors,  and  to  retain  that  vessel  under  her  Mi^^^f ' 
control  and  jurisdiction  until  properly  reclaimed  by  her  original  owners."    (P.  18>) 
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Ou  tliat  snbject  he  would  deal  quite  frankly  with  the  House.  He  would  admit,  on 
he  part  of  her  Majesty's  govemmont,  that,  upon  reconsideration,  they  thought  these 
Dstructions  were  not  as  full  and  explicit  as  they  ought  to  have  been — ^that  was  to  say, 
s  they  should  and  would  have  been  if  meant  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  colonial  gov- 
mors  throughout  the  einpire.  But  he  would  be  allowed  to  observe  that  that  dispatch 
ras  not  in  the  nature  of  a  circular  or  order  issuecl  to  the  governors  of  colonies  through- 
nt  the  empire.  It  was  merely  a  comment  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  that  particcuar 
ransaction  after  it  had  passed,  and  when  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Tusca- 
oosa  would  return.  If  it  had  occurred  to  his  grace  as  probable  that  she  would  return, 
and  he  would  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  foreseeing  what,  after  all,  was  a  remote  pos- 
ibilty,)  the  dispatch  would  have  contained  some  fiirther  instructions,  such  instructions 
«  were  subsequently  given,  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  the  Tuscaloosa  was,  rightly 
<r  wrongly,  treated  as  a  vessel  of  war  after  she  came  into  their  ports,  and  after  her 
eal  character  was  ascertained,  she  should  have  been  warned  off.  If  it  had  occurred 
o  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  provision  might  have  been  made  in  the  dispatch  for  possible 
lircumstances,  and,  undoubt>edly,  some  fuller  instnictions  Avould  have  been  advisable 
o  the  effect  that  a  vessel  of  war  bringing  with  her  a  prize  should  be  prohibited  fr6m 
entering  our  ports,  or  if  she  entered,  be  immediately  warned  to  depart.  Ho  might 
nform  the  House  that  this  sucject  had  received  the  serious  consideration  of  the  govern- 
uent,  and  instructions  were  about  to  be  sent  by  way  of  circular  to  the  colonial 
^vemoTs  of  this  country.  These  instructions  were,  in  fact,  drawn  up,  though  they 
lad  not  yet  been  sent  off.  Ample  and  detailed  instructions  would  be  given,  which 
ivould  hereafter  leave  no  difficultly^  to  colonial  governors  and  law  officers.  He  was  at 
iberty  to  say  that  those  instructions  would  in  a  very  short  time  be  laid  on  the  table, 
rhe  House  would,  therefore,  see  that  this  wa«  an  isolated  case,  and  not  likely  to  be 
Irawn  into  a  precedent.  But,  having  said  thus  much,  he  now  proceeded  to  the  qnes- 
!;ion  raised  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  whether  this  dispatch  asserted  doctrines  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  international  law.  He  contended  that  it  did  not.  He 
tiad  frankly  admitted  that  more  full  instructions  were  desirable,  and  would  be  sent, 
l>ut  that  the  dispatch  enunciated  any  false  principle  of  international  law  he  entirely 
ienied.  What  was  the  principle  of  international  law  on  this  subject  T  He  apprehended 
bhat  the  governing  principle  of  international  law  applicable  to  such  cases  as  this  was 
^hat  the  territory  of  a  neutral  was  inviolate ;  that  a  neutral  had  the  right  to  possess  its 
territory  entirely  free  from  all  hostile  operations,  direct  or  indirect,  and,  if  it  pleased, 
from  the  presence  of  either  bellij^erent.  A  neutral  had  a  right  to  say  to  both  belliger- 
ents, procul  eateprofani.  Her  Majesty  had  not  gone  the  length  she  might  have  gone,  of 
preventing  the  entrance  into  her  ports  of  armed  vessels  of  either  belligerent ;  but  bhe 
tiad  strictly  prohibited  armed  vessels  bringing  their  prizes  within  her  ports.  He  was 
low  dealing  with  the  questions  of  international  law,  and  the  hypothesis  was  this — a 
mze  was  brought  in  in  violation  of  the  Queen's  orders  and  of  her  neutrality ;  and  he 
mid  if  a  prize  was  brought  in  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  orders  the  captain  was  guilt}' 
it  once  of  a  violation  of  international  law  and  of  the  Queen's  neutrality.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  for  the  Queen  to  determine  in  what  manner  she  should  think  fit 
to  vindicate  her  neutrality ;  and  if  she  chose  to  vindicate  her  neutrality  by  detaining 
the  prize,  in  order  that  the  claimant  might  have  the  opportunity  which  the  United 
States  consul  desired,  of  instituting  proceedings,  or  that  other  inquiry  she  thought  fit 
tnight  be  madf ,  she  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  and  further,  if  she  did  exercise  that  power, 
he  maintained  that  the  captain  of  the  offending  vessel  who  brought  the  prize  in  in  con- 
travention of  the  Queen's  order,  being  himself  an  offender  against  international  law 
uid  a  wTong-doer,  had  no  locus  standi  on  the  ground  of  international  law,  to  complain 
>f  any  measures  her  Majesty  might  think  proper  to  take  for  the  vindication  of  that 
aeutrality  which  he  had  violated.  That  was  the  principle  of  international  law  appli- 
cable to  this  case.  The  Queen  had  perfect  right  to  restore  the  vessel  to  her  original  owner, 
rhere  was  abundant  authority  for  that  doctrine.  He  repeated  it :  The  principle  was 
tihat  neutrality  had  been  violated,  and  it  was  for  the  neutral  whose  neutrality  was 
dolated  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  that  neutrality  should  be  vindicated.  Sup- 
pose a  vessel  captured  within  neutral  waters,  in  our  waters,  and  subsequently  brought 
back  as  a  prize ;  had  the  Queen,  aye  or  no,  the  power  of  restoring  her  to  her  original 
)wnerf  The  right  honorable  gentleman  who  was  about  to  follow  him  must  deal  with 
bhat  question.  All  authority  was  in  favor  of  the  right.  Wheaton,  who  has  been  so 
much  referred  to,  had  this  passage : 

**  Where  the  capture  of  enemy's  property  is  made  within  neutral  territory,  or  by  arm- 
aments unlawfully  fitted  out  within  the  same,  it  is  the  ri^ht  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
Deutral  state,  when  the  property  thus  taken  comes  into  its  possession,  to  restore  it  to 
the  original  owners." 

What  was  the  principle  on  which  a  vessel  taken  in  neutral  waters  was  restored  f  Be 
it  remembered  that  as  between  belligerents  the  capture  of  a  vessel  in  neutral  waters 
was  perfectly  good.  The  principle  was  that  when  a  neutrality  had  been  violated,  it 
was  for  the  neutral  to  determine  in  what  manner  he  should  vindicate  his  neutrality. 
The  United  States  had  acted  on  that  principle  for  upwards  of  seventy  years.    The  same 
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principle  applied  to  cases  of  the  restoration  of  prizes  made  by  armaments  imliTMiT 
iitted  out  within  tlie  territories  of  nentrals.  That  had  been  done  again  and  wk 
Why  f  Because  their  neutrality  had  been  violated.  It  was  true  that  there  htd bea 
no  case  decided  in  the  United  States  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances;  sndi^t 
Because  the  circumstances  had  never  existed.  The  United  States  had  not  issued,  lie 
her  Majesty,  orders  prohibiting  prizes  coming  into  their  ports,  and  therefore  s  \sa^ 
of  neutrality  of  that  species  had  not  occnrr^ ;  but  there  could  be  no  doabt^ifitkii 
occurred,  the  United  States  would  have  acted  accordingly. «  This  principle  and  pw- 
tice  were  entirely  applicable  to  this  case,  which  was,  no  doubt,  novel  in  its  drew- 
stances ;  the  principle,  however,  was  identical.  He  therefore  called  on  the  Hoose  wtA 
emphatically  not  to  approve  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  wfaiehvol 
the  full  length  of  declaring  that  Wheaton  was  wrong,  and  the  whole  comseofilfi 
United  States  for  seventy  years,  of  which  we  had  enjoyed  the  benefit,  had  also  bea 
wrong.  If  these  authorities  were  to  be  upset,  it  should  be  not  by  one  nighfsdiscoffla 
in  that  House,  but  by  the  judicial  decision  of  a  competent  couit  of  law.  He  Tcntnni 
to  point  out  to  the  House  the  great  danger  of  adopting  such  a  resolution  as  that  of  tk 
honorable  gentleman.  Such  a  course  might  be  very  inconvenient  t-o  thiscoantry,9 
he  would  show.  We  believed  that  our  maritime  strength  was  such  that  with  whii- 
ever  power  we  might  happen  to  be  at  war,  we  should  always  be  able  to  blockade  Is 
ports  to  prevent  the  issue  of  vessels  of  war  and  the  entrance  of  prizes  taken  from  b& 
But  suppose  that  the  enemy  resorted  to  American  ports,  and  fitted  out  Alabamttfrn 
them,  and  took  their  prizes  into  the  American  ports ;  what  should  we  dot  "Wesbflii 
claim  that  those  prizes  be  restored  to  us.  But  how  could  we  do  that  if  this  nsola^ 
were  passed  f  We  should  be  met  with  the  reply,  "  You  have  passed  a  resolution  wbiA 
in  fact,  avers  that,  however  much  and  in  whatever  manner  the  neutrality  of  aetitt 
has  been  violated,  the  state  has  no  jurisdiction  to  restore  the  piizes."  In  tna4  vaf  v? 
might  find  this  resolution  to  the  last  degree  inconvenient  to  ourselves.  Upon  tb« 
grounds,  and  thanking  the  House  for  the  patience  with  which  they  had  listened  toba 
upon  what  was  chiefly  a  technical  subject,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  aflin 
a  resolution  which  was  not  necessary,  which  could  not  be  useful,  which  could  hatvBS 
practical  effect,  and  which  might  hereafter  be  att€nded  with  serious  inconvenienctts 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Whiteside.  Sir:  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  said,  at  the  outset  of  te 
aole  speech,  that  there  was  no  question  of  policy  involved  in  this  discussion.  l^J 
leave  to  deny  that  proposition.  There  is  the  policy  which  led  to  instructions  wfcp 
and  so  perfect  that  we  are  told  by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  that  thef  s^ 
about  to  be  immediately  modified  or  repealed.  I  say  there  are  involved  in  thia  debih 
questions  of  policy  and  law  of  a  very  interesting  character.  I  agree  with  the  h«i* 
able  and  learned  gentleman  that  these  questions  should  be  discussed  in  a  manner  cefr 
mensurate  with  their  importance.  When  I  first  read  these  papers  I  asked  myself  h** 
it  happened  that  such  extraordinary  dispatches  should  nave  emanated  fiooi  tff 
department  of  the  government.  I  answered  myself  by  saying,  "  The  •'i*^*^"*^*? 
ing  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  that  moment  thought  the  war  was  going  against  the  Soi^ 
and  that  it  was  extremely  likely  the  North  would  be  successful."  I  called  to  »^^ 
speech  at  Blairgowrie;  and,  although  I  remembered  the  most  statesmanlike spec^" 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  Newcastle — that  Jefferson  Davis,  as  he  called  n» 
had  not  only  made  an  army  and  a  navy,  but  had  made  a  nation — yet  I  saw  ^^^ 
was  later  in  date  than  the  other.  I  accept  the  declaration  of  the  solicitor  S^^'^t! 
we  ought  to  preserve  strict  neutrality.  But  we  complain  that  the  law  of  neutiauj 
has  been  improperly  violated  in  this  matter,  that  the  transaction  is  indefensible,  9» 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  and  his  learned  colleagne  wt 
attorney  general,  have  advised  the  Crown  that  it  is  indefensible,  and  that  they  haTeWi' 
rected  the  very  instructions  of  this  dispatch  which  the  solicitor  general  ^°^P^^-^ 

?^ood  portion  of  his  speech  to  prove  were  so  perfect  as  not  to  need  correction.  Td« 
iacts  of  the  case  are  very  simple.  I  heard  with  surprise  the  honorable  and  learned  gf** 
tleman  several  times  in  the  course  of  his  speech  talk  of  *' shams"  as  well  as  reahttf' 
There  are  no  "  shams  "  in  the  case  of  the  Tuscaloosa — it  was  a  painfhl  i^^^^;  ^r£ 
honorable  and  learned  fri«nd  would  admit.  That  vessel  was  originally  called  the  Cof* 
rad,  under  which  name  she  had  been  a  merchant  vessel.  It  is  important  to  betf  >> 
mind  the  real  facts  when  we  find  astute  lawyers  raising  questions  which  do  not  c^ 
supposing  facts  which  do  not  exist,  upon  which  they  construct  a  visionarv  >^^ 
and  call  upon  the  House  to  decide,  not  upon  the  facts  before  us,  but  upon  otne^^^ 
imagined  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  addresses  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  novni| 
the  admirals  who  decide  the  law  and  the  lawyers  who  decide  upon  naral  ^^^i 
because,  as  the  case  stands.  Admiral  Walker  has  overruled  the  attorney  general,  <ofJ 
understand  the  law  ofilcers  at  home  have  sent  out  instructions  to  the  naval  <^Pv\ 
telling  them  how  they  are  to  behave.  It  was  not  by  acting  upon  such  instmctKip^ 
ihat  Nelson  won  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  I  will  not  say  anything  about  the  2^ 
of  Newcastle  in  relation  to  this  dispatch,  because  I  agree  with  my  honorable  fij*"* 
that  there  are  traces  of  another  hand  being  engaged  upon  it — a  hand  with  ^^^ 
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kre  painfully  acquainted.  Now,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Tuscaloosa,  while  called  the 
Conrad,  formerly  belonged  to  the  federal  States.  The  yessel  was  captured  by  the 
^onfedemtes  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  with  a  cargo  of  wool  on 
>oard.  I  ask  my  honorable  and  learned  Mend  and  the  House  what  was  on  that  day 
;lie  law  arisine  out  of  those  facts.  When  the  ship  of  one  belligerent  strikes  its 
lag  to  a  ship  of  the  other  belligerent,  what  is  the  i*e8ult  that  arises,  does  not  the  ship 
nrhich  yields  belong  to  the  captor;  or  can  it  by  any  ingenions  argument  be  made 
X)  belong  to  somebody  else?  The  captor  may  burn  or  destroy  the  vessel,  or  not, 
iccording  as  the  interests  of  his  country  might  suggest.  That  has  been  done,  and 
[x>rd  Stowell  says  the  captor  has  a  right  to  do  so  when  he  is  so  instructed.  It  is  really 
ridiculous  to  argue,  then,  as  though  there  were  any  nation  which  had  more  frequently 
Asserted  that  right  than  ourselves.  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  apply  a  different  law 
x>  the  Confederate  States  from  what  our  own  admirals  act  ujmn,  and  then  plume  your- 
lelves  upon  your  strict  neutrality  and  your  strong  sense  of  justice  I  I  say  that  the 
>wner8hip  of  the  property  was  changed  by  the  fact  of  the  capture.  I  deny  that  any 
judgment  or  abjudication  was  necessary.  If  a  man  on  board  a  captured  ship  disputed 
l;he  right  of  the  captor,  his  answer  would  be,  "Do  not  make  a  noise,  or  I  will  shoot 
fou."  The  object,  the  horrible  object  of  war  is  to  cripple  the  commerce  and  to  damage 
bbe  power  of  the  country,  with  which  your  are  at  war,  and  not  to  indulge  in  the  inter- 
Dhange  of  polite  compliments.  We  have  acknowledged  to  be  a  belligerent,  that  power 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  described  as  a  nation — a  power  which  is 
commencing  her  fourth  campaign  in  vindication  of  her  independence;  she  is  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  and  having  by  the  exercise  of  such  rights  captured 
the  Conrad  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  property  in  that  vessel  passed  at  once  to  Captain 
Semmes  without  auy  necessity  fox  adjudication  or  condemnation.  The  captain  of  the 
Alabama  then  put  on  board  two  guns  and  ten  men,  under  a  lieutenant,  and  changed 
her  name  to  the  Tuscaloosa.  The  next  question  is  whether  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Alabama  was  lawfully  commissioned  by  the  Confexlerate  States.  That  has  been 
clearly  admitted  by  the  Diike  of  Newcastle,  who  says  that  his  authority  as  commander 
of  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  belligerent  power  was  not  open  to  dispute.  The  next  ques< 
tion  is,  had  Captain  Semmes  power  to  grant  a  commission  to  the  person  he  placed  in 
command  of  the  Tuscaloosa  f  Is  that  denied  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  f  The 
words  of  Lord  Stowell  in  a  similar  case  were  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  see  that  the 
officer  put  in  command  had  even  the  semblance  of  authority,  and  we  ought  not  to 
inquire  at  length  into  the  nature  of  the  commission.  We  will  see  how  that  matter 
stands  when  we  come  to  the  statement  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  as  we  find  that  all  he  says 
is  to  be  adopted,  and  everything  said  by  everybody  else  at  the  Cape  is  to  be  rejected. 
Our  practice  is  that  a  commission  granted  by  the  admiral  or  captain  abroad  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  admiralty  at  home ;  but  Lord  Stowell  decided  that  the  com- 
mander of  a  single  ship  might  grant  a  commission,  and  thus  the  commander  of  the 
Alabama  would  have  lull  authority  to  do  so.  I  say  that  yon  cannot  go  behind  the 
oommiBsion  according  to  the  decisions  of  our  own  ooarts  nor  by  the  reason  of  the 
thing ;  nor  can  you  inquire  whether  the  ship  is  something  different  from  what  she 
appears  to  be.  I  say  the  effect  of  the  commission  in  this  case  was  to  change  the  char- 
acter ot\  the  captured  ship  and  to  make  her  a  vessel  of  war,  employed  by  a  lawfully 
appointed  commander  in  the  confederate  navy.  She  was  a  ship  in  the  lawful  employ- 
jnent  of  a  belligerent  power,  having  the  right  to  bum,  sink,  destroy,  or  captura  the 
ships  and  property  of  an  enemy  with  whom  that  power  was  at  war.  We  find  that  the 
Alabama  and  Tuscaloosa  remained  some  time  in  company.  The  talk  about  the  wool 
is  a  mere  device  of  no  value— of  no  more  value  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
whaler  captured  by  the  Americans  during  the  last  war  had  had  a  car^o  of  whales  on 
board.  It  was  decided  by  Sir  William  Scott  that  the  fact'  of  the  American  officer  hay- 
ing put  some  guns  on  board  the  whaler  had  changed  it  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  it 
l)ecame  the  prize  of  the  officer  who  took  it.  The  Alabama  and  the  Tuscaloosa  continued 
in  company  until  the  6th  of  August ;  it  is,  as  the  solicitor  general  said,  quite  true  that 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  neutral  port ;  l^t,  then,  this  vessel  must  be  regarded  either 
as  a  prize  or  as  a  ship  of  war ;  and  if  it  was  a  prize  the  conduct  of  the  framers  of  these 
instructions  is  indefensible,  while  if  it  was  a  snip  of  war  the  course  which  they  took  is 
quite  inexcusable.  Now,  I  admit  that  there  was  a  proclamation  of  the  Queen  that  forbids 
the  captor  to  bring  a  prize  into  the  Cape,  but  there  remains  the  question,  what  was  to 
be  done  in  the  present  instance  t  The  course  which  was  taken,  notwithstanding  what 
has  fallen  from  the  solicitor  general,  will,  I  would  venture  to  say,  never  again  be 
repeated  by  this  or  any  other  Government.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  procla- 
mation was  very  Importaqt.  It  was  peiiectly  well  known  to  the  commander  of  the 
Alabama,  who  is  described  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  (banished  at  a  particular  crisis 
from  this  country  to  appear  in  a  superior  position  at  the  Cape)  as  a  courteous  and  gen« 
tlemanly  person.  Captain  Semmes,  it  seems,  applied  for  leave  to  procure  some  fresh 
water  and  provisions  and  repairs,  and  announced  that  he  had  outside  the  harbor  his 
tender  called  the  Tuj^saloosa.  [A  laugh.1  His  honorable  and  learned  friend  the 
attorney  general  appeared  quite  ftmnaed ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Whiteside)  a 
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very  proper  coarse  to  pursue ;  and  here  I  may  observe  that  it  is  somewhat  remarioiliie 
that  if  au  official  or  a  clerk  at  a  distant  station  acts  illegally,  rashly,  or  uDscmpulooslT, 
he  is  sure  to  be  defended  by  the  noble  viscount  at  the  liead  of  the  govemm^it,  whfie 
if  he  acts  with  ability  and  discretion  he  is  certain  to  be  thrown  overboard.  We  aQ 
remember  the  declaration  of  the  noble  viscount  about  the  judgment  and  discretion  dis- 
played in  the  well-known  case  of  the  lorcha  Arrow ;  but,  passing  by  that  point,  it  woidd 
seem  that  Admiral  Walker  under^ok  to  decide  the  law  in  this  matter.  Now,  altlioaj^li 
I  have  the  ^eatest  respect  for  seafaring  men,  yet  I  deny  that  their  authority  is  in  siuk 
cases  so  satisfactory'  as  that  of  the  attorney  general.  Now,  there  is  an  attorney  general 
at  the  Cape — Mr.  Porter — than  whom,  if  he  be  the  man  I  knew  in  former  tuness  y<Ki 
could  have  no  better  educated  person.  [An  honorable  member — '^Mr.  Stevenson  i^the 
acting  attorney."]  Well^  that  did  not  matter;  the  attorney  general  gave  his  opinioo, 
but  the  government  set  it  aside.  The  solicitor  general  has  used  the  tenn  sham,  aud 
repeated  the  expression.  He  compared  the  case  to  mere  cases  of  ro^ishness  that 
occurred  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  captain  of  the  Alabama  was  asked  hovr  long  be 
wished  to  remain,  how  many  days,  and  what  was  the  list  of  articles  ho  reqaiied.  All 
these  particulars  were  furnished.  During  that  time,  was  there  a  particle  of  evide&ee 
to  show  that  he  sought  to  sell  the  wool:  and  what  was  the  use  of  the  solicitor  genenl 
saying  that  he  meant  to  do  that  which  lie  did  not,  and  that  the  fact  asserted  was  to  be 
taken  for  granted  f  He  remained  there  as  he  ought  to  remain ;  got  his  provisions :  the 
Tuscaloosa  got  the  repairs  she  granted ;  AdmiriQ  Walker  was  overruled,  and  the  tva 
ve^isels  left,  I  believe,  in  about  seven  days.  I  beg  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  what  was  said  by  another  able  lawyer,  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Cape.  Before  the  ships  left,  he  applied  to  the  governor  to  seize  the  vessel.  ^'  I  cs2i- 
not,"  said  the  governor.  ''I  tell  you  what  we  will  do  then.''  answered  the  consol ;  *^  the 
moment  we  take  the  Alabama  we  will  do  everything  this  captain  has  done  with  the 
Tnscaloosa:  we  will  turn  it  into  a  ship  to  be  used  against  the  confederates."  *' Quite 
fair,''  added  the  eovemor,' "  I  cannot  prevent  you  from  doing  so  any  more  than  I  ea& 
prevent  this  gentleman  from  turning  tne  Tuscaloosa  into  a  tender  to  the  Alabama,  aad 
putting  a  lieutenant  on  board.''  "  But,"  replied  the  consul,  "  if  you  do  not  seize  the 
vessel,  you  ought  at  once  to  order  her  to  depart  from  this  port."  Here  the  consd 
suggested  the  right  course  to  adopt  if  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  law  and 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Now,  I  do  not  find  a  single  thingto  complain  of  in 
this  correspondence,  I  do  not  at  all  complain  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  for  having 
laid  his  doubts  before  the  governor;  and  it  wiU,  I  think,  be  time  enough  for  the 
solicitor  general  when  every  ship  taken  is  converted  into  a  tender  to  lay  down  his 
maxims  with  as  much  solemnity  as  he  has  done  to-night.  No  candid  man  can,  in  my 
opinion,  underrate  tiie  fact  that  the  lieutenant  on  board  the  ship  had  a  legal  cH>mmi»- 
sion  at  the  outset ;  and  what  happened  next  f  The  proceedings  at  the  Cape  were,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  sent  to  the  government  in  this  country.  The 
affair  so  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  concerned  was  at  an  end,  and  the'^veseeb 
departed  unmolested.  The  subordinate  officials  at  the  Cape  performed  their  dntr 
faithfully,  conducted  the  inquiry  honorably,  and  acted  with  the  strictest  propriety,  akm 
without  the  least  deviation  from  the  law  or  neutrality.  And  here  I  may  observe,  that 
we  had  in  the  North  American  correspondence  a  dispatch  which  gives  us  a  key  to  the 
course  pursued  by  Eaii  RusselL  Mr.  Adams,  having  had  the  case  laid  before*^him  bj 
the  American  consul  at  the  Cape,  pressed  the  noble  earl  to  do  something  in  reference 
to  this  ship.  The  dispatch  of  the  2^h  of  October  shows  pretty  clearly  what  led  to  the 
issuing  of  the  instructions  of  the  4th  of  November.  As  to  those  instructions,  they  wen 
told  that  nothing  occurred  prior  to  the  4th  of  November  of  any  consequence.  Ba^  with 
all  deference  to  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  a  very  important  matter  occurred  in 
the  interval.  The  Alabama  visited  the  Cape  again.  On  the  17th  of  September  there 
is  a  dispatch  from  Sir  Baldwin  W^alker,  who  had  misgivings  about  the  ship.  This  doe- 
umeiit  was  in  vour  possession  early  in  October,  and  it  proves  that  the  commander  had 
made  explanations  to  the  gallant  admiral  in  reference  to  what  had  been  done.  On  the 
17th  of  September  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  writes : 

''  Captain  Semmes  frankly  explained  that  the  prize  Sea  Bride,  in  the  first  place^  had 
put  into  Saldanha  Bay  through  stress  of  weather,  and  on  being  Joined  there  by  the 
Tuscaloosa,  both  vessels  proceeded  to  Angra  Pequena,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  subsequently  joined  thorn  in  the  Alabama,  and  there  sold  the  Sea  Bride  and  her 
cargo  to  an  English  subject  who  resides  at  Cape  Town.  The  Tuscaloosa  had  landed 
some  wool  at  Angra  Pequena  and  received  ballast,  but  ho  states,  is  still' in  commission 
as  a  tender.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Captain  Semmes's  explanation ;  he  seems  to 
be  fully  alive  to  the  instruction  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  appears  to  be  most 
anxious  not  to  commit  any  breach  of  neutrality." — Carrespondenoef  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  17. 

Thus  the  matter  stands;  the  wool  was  not  sold  at  the  Cape,  but  was  disposed  of 
long  afterwards  in  Africa.  Captain  Semmes  returned  to  the  Cape  in  September,  and 
gave  an  explanation  of  everything  connected  T\ath  the  Tuscaloosa  to  .Sir  Baldwin 
Walker,  who  wrote  home  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  that  explanation,  pait 
of  which  was  that  the  Tuscaloosa  was  still  in  commission  as  a  tender  to  a  confederate  ship 
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of  war.  It  was  with  these  facts  before  him,  and  advised  by  the  lawyers  whom  I  see 
opposite,  or  rather,  I  suspect,  not  advised  by  them,  that  somebody  at  home  sat  down 
&I1U  contrived  the  dispatch  to  which  I  must  now  call  attention.  The  solicitor  general 
asks  what  complaints  we  have  to  make.  I  complain  of  almost  everythingin  the  con- 
duct of  the  case,  whether  as  matter  of  fact  or  of  law.  After  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  had 
ifvritten  home,  stating  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  Captain  Semmes 
respecting  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  on  from  Downing  street: 

'^With  regard  to  the  vessel  called  the  Tuscaloosa,  I  am  advised  that  this  vessel  did 
not  lose  the  character  of  a  prize  captured  by  the  Alabama  merely  because  she  was,  .at 
the  time  of  her  being  brought  withm  British  waters,  armed  with  two  small  rifled  guns. 
in  charge  of  an  officer  and  manned  with  a  crew  of  ten  men  from  the  Alabama,  and 
used  as  a  tender  to  that  vessel  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Semmes.^'    (P.  18.) 

Let  me  here  remark  that  the  question  whether  she  was  or  was  not  that  thing  had 
"been  investigated  at  the  Cape.  The  dispatch  of  the  governor  is  explicit  on  the  matter; 
the  decision  of  the  law  officers  is  clear:  the  opinion  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  is  conclu- 
sive ;  yet  with  all  those  thinm  before  nim  the  colonial  secretary  disputes  a  fact  that 
liad  been  inquired  into  in  the  only  place  where  it  could  be  investigated.  He  then 
proceeds  to  lay  down  this  most  extraordinary  doctrine : 

"  Whether,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  duly  commissioned  as  a  ship  of  war,  after  being 
made  prize  by  a  belligerent  j^ovemment,  without  being  first  brought  infra  proBsidia  or 
condemned  by  a  court  of  prize,  the  character  of  a  prize,  within  the  meaning  of  her 
Majesty's  orders,  would  or  would  not  be  merged  in  that  of  a  national  ship  of  war,  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  explain.''    (P.  18.) 

Not  called  upon  to  explain?  The  Colonial  Office  might  as  well  be  shut  up  at  once. 
It  was  its  business  to  explain.  The  distracted  governor  at  the  Cape  says,  ^^  Tell  me 
what  to  do."  ^^o,"  repbes  the  colonial  secretary,  "  I  scorn  to  enlighten  you ;  I  will 
leave  you  in  your  difficulties,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  reverse  your  decision ;"  and 
the  ground  alleged  is  that  most  exquisite  one  by  the  solicitor  general,  '^  We  do  not  believe 
any  such  case  will  occur  agahi ;  we  do  not  believe  it  could.^  Tbey  never  wish  to  hear 
the  name  of  the  Tuscaloosa  again,  and  while  they  invent  a  doctrine  theoretically  it  is 
not  to  be  put  in  force  practicauy.  Surely,  says  the  solicitor  general,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle could  not  suppose  that  the  Tuscaloosa  would  return.  Alas  for  the  duke,  she  did 
come  back,  for  at  the  end  of  five  months  the  same  ship  upon  which  an  inquiry  had 
been  held,  and  the  explanation  respecting  which,  given  by  Captain  Semmes,  had  been 
considered  satisfactory,  sailed  one  nne  morning  into  the  Cape.  "  Oh!"  cried  Sir  Bald- 
win Walker,  **  here  she  is  again.  Don't  breathe  a  word  to  the  attorney  general,  but 
seize  the  ship."  The  governor  says  there  is  no  ground  for  seizing  her ;  she  has  no 
wool  on  board.  ''We  are  to  seize  her,"  replies  Sir  Baldwin  Walker, '' in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  international  law.  which  do  not  apply  to  the  case;  we 
are  to  suppose  she  was  in  neutral  waters  when  sne  was  not  so;  we  are  to  suppose  she 
had  English  property  on  board  wben  she  had  no  English  property  on  board ;  we  are  to 
suppose  that  she  was  recaptured  when  she  was  not  recaptured ;  we  are  to  suppose 
everything  we  cannot  suppose,  and,  after  exhausting  our  imaginations  by  inventing 
impossible  cases,  we  are  to  obey  the  duke."  During  her  absence  the  Tuscaloosa  had 
been  cruising  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  power,  under  the  confederate  flag,  with  a 
commission  m>in  a  lawfully  constituted  officer,  and  she  was  seized  because  five  months 
before  she  had  wool  on  board,  which  she  did  not  sell.  ''It  is  not  possible,"  cried  her 
astonished  commander,  "that  you  have  seized  my  ship.  'Why  have  you  done  sot" 
They  were  very  delicate  about  giving  him  the  information  he  sought  for,  but  eventu- 
ally they  told  him  they  had  been  directed  to  act  as  they  had  done  against  their  own 
Judgments  and  that  &ey  had  no  discretion  but  to  obey  orders,  and  I  must  do  our 
authorities  at  the  Cape  the  Justice  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  their 
instructions.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  when  his  vessel  was  seized, 
sat  down  and  wrote  words  which,  I  think,  no  Englishman  can  read  without  a  blush. 
I  felt  ashamed  when  I  read  them.  Lieutenant  Low,  writing  from  Simon's  Bay  to  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse,  on  the  ^th  December,  1*863,  said : 

"  In  August  last  the  Tuscaloosa  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay.  She  was  not  only  recog- 
nized in  the  character  which  she  lawfully  claimed  and  stills  claims  to  be,  namely,  a 
commissioned  ship  of  war  belonging  to  a  belligerent  power,  but  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  harbor  for  the  period  of  seven  days,  takmg  in  supplies  and  effecting  repairs  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  authorities.  No  intimation  was  given  that  she 
was  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  prize,  or  that  she  was  considered  to  be 
violating  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Nor,  when  she  notoriously  left  for  a  cruise  on  active 
service,  was  any  intimation  whatever  conveyed  that  on  her  return  to  the  port  of  a 
friendly  power,  where  she  had  been  received  as  a  man-of-war,  she  would  be  regarded 
as  a  prize,  as  a  violater  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  consequently 
liable  to  seizure.  Misled  by  the  conduct  of  her  Mf^jesty's  government,  I  returned  to 
Simon's  Bay  on  the  26th  instant,  in  very  urgent  want  of  repairs  and  supplies ;  to  my 
surprise  I  find  the  Tuscaloosa  is  now  no  longer  considered  as  a  man-o^war,  and  she 
has  by  your  orders,  as  I  learn,  been  seized  for  the  purpose  of  being  handed  over  to  the 
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person  who  claims  her  on  behalf  of  her  late  owners.  The  character  of  the  Tesel 
namely,  that  of  a  lawful  commissioned  man-o^-war  of  the  Confederate  Stat^  of  Abut- 
iea,  has  not  been  altered  since  her  first  arrival  in  Simon's  Baj,  and  she  haTingbca 
once  fally  recognized  by  the  British  authorities  in  command  of  this  colony,  aad  m 
notice  or  warning  of  change  of  opinion  or*  of  friendly  feeling  having  been  cominnai- 
cated  by  public  notification  or  otherwise,  I  was  entitled  to  expect  to  be  again  permitted 
to  enter  Simon's  Bay  without  molestation.  In  perfect  good  taith  I  returned  to  Simoai 
Bay  for  mere  necessaries,  and  in  all  honor  and  good  faith  in  return  I  should,  on  change 
of. opinion  or  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities,  have  been  desired  to  lean 
the  port  again.  Bnt  by  the  course  of  proceedings  taken  I  have  been  (snpposing  tfc§ 
view  now  taken  by  your  excellency's  government  to  be  correct)  first  misled  and  next 
entrapped." — Correspondence,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  23. 

That  is  the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Low.  Is  it  not  strictly  true  f  Was  he  not  fiK 
misled  and  then  entrapped  f  All  the  answer  the  governor  at  the  Cape  could  make  vi& 
that  he  could  not  help  it.  I  have  referred  to  the  dispat<:h  of  the  4th  November  from 
Downing  street,  and  to  the  ingenious  argument  which  the  solicitor  general  faaiM 
upon  it.  He  asks  what  would  be  the  case  of  a  vessel  taken  in  neutral  waters.  Vf^j, 
the  law  applicable  to  a  clear  violation  of  neutrality  would  be  enforced ;  but  the  preaeii 
case  is  one  wholly  different.  The  Tuscaloosa  could  not  lawfnlly  be  seized  either  sg« 
ship  of  war,  or  as  a  prize.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that,  if  a  ship  of  war,  she  cosM 
not  be  touched,  while  if  a  prize,  she  could  be  sent  away  for  violating  the  royal  procla- 
mation. Our  authorities  could  have  warned  her  off,  but  they  had  no  authority  to 
pursue  any  other  course,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  solicitor  general  has  bees 
employed  simply  to  conjure  np  some  fanciful  cjwe,  which. has  nothing  to  do  withtfae 
subject  of  our  present  discussion.    How  were  they  to  find  the  owner,  and  how  was  a 

Snestion  of  the  kind  to  be  properly  investigated?  The  invariable  course  adopted  "wm, 
berefore,  to  warn  such  a  vessel  not  to  enter  a  port,  or,  if  it  had  already  entered, » 
order  it  to  quit.  The  latter  part  of  the  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  November,  which  nj 
honorable  and  learned  friend  read  in  a  gentie  tone,  and  said  reqnired  amplifying  t^ 
explaining — which  is  perfectly  true — and  adding  to— which  was  not  only  correct,  bal 
would  be  done— said,  *'  You  are  to  keep  the  Tuscaloosa,  if  she  comes  in  again,  until 
pi-operly  reclaimed  by  her  owners."  Such  an  instruction  was  indefensible,  andtki 
plea  that  it  annlied  only  to  a  particular  ship  and  to  a  particular  harbor  could  not  p«- 
sibly  be  uphela  in  fair  argument.  To  make  the  thing  more  completely  ridiculous.  tb« 
advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  was  taken,  and  another  dispatch  was  ^^ 
instructing  the  govemnor  to  give  back  the  vessel,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  rf 
the  solicitor  general,  had  been  rightly  seized.  Whether  you  admit  my  honorableMj 
learned  friend's  arj^ment  or  not,  they  cannot  but  confess  that  the  conduct  puisoeA 
was  highly  inconsistent.  The  whole  thing  proved  that  the  course  adopted  vas  s 
wrong  one,  and  that  the  statement  of  the  captain,  when  he  said  he  had  been  deceifc^ 
and  entrapped,  was  perfectly  corrrect.  The  case  is  not  at  all  improved  from  the  maima 
in  which  this  restoration  was  effected.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  restoration  'vai 
made  because  any  unwise  or  unsound  principle  had  been  laid  down,  but  simply  becasw 
of  certain  facts  which  had  occurred  in  connection  with  this  particular  vessel.  I  deny 
that  the  ship  could  be  termed  a  prize  under  any  circumstances,  acting  as  she  had  done, 
in  the  belief  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walter  and  every  one  at  the  Cape,  for  six  or  seven  months 
as  a  tender  to  a  man-of-war  under  a  lawful  commission.  This  is  a  case,  I  submit,  in 
which  the  House  ought  to  affirm  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  member  for  Maldoo, 
by  way  of  taking  care  that  in  futu)re  the  principles  of  international  law  shall  not  ^ 
violated,  and  in  order  to  declare  that  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  shall  be  observed 
toward  all  nations — ^toward  the  South  and  the  North— ^toward  Germany  and  towaid 
Denmark — with  impartiality,  consistency,  and  justice. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Powell  (Gloucester)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  right  honorable  gentk' 
man  who  had  Just  sat  down  had  concealed  behind  the  exuberent  foliage  of  his  speech 
the  barrenness  of  his  answer  to  the  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward  hy  his  hon- 
orable and  learned  friend  the  solicitor  general.  He  presumed  that  those  who  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  would  reeaxd  as 
the  most  powerful  portion  of  it,  that  which  impugned  what  the  government  had  nerer 
concealed  to  be  a  mistake,  namely,  the  seizure  of  the  Tuscaloosa  on  hei;  retun  to 
Simon's  Bay.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  contended  first  of  all  that  irhen 
the  vessel  arrived  at  that  port  she  was  duly  commissioned,  and  that  we  had  no  right 
to  seize  or  deal  with  her.  He  would  ask  the  richt  honorable  gentleman  what  aotho^ 
ity  there  was  beyond  his  own  statement  for  the  assertion  that  the  Tuscaloosa,  when 
she  first  entered  Simon's  Bay,  had  on  board  any  commission  whatever  f  Captain  Semmes, 
who  must  have  known  whether  such  was  the  case,  had  not  said  a  single  word  about 
it.  The  government  conceded  that  if  she  had  been  a  commissioned  vessM,  and  honaf^ 
tender  to  the  Alabama,  she  would  have  had  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  the  Alabami 
herself;  but  as  far  as  the  facts  were  known  to  the  House  and  to  the  oountrv,  they  aU 
went  to  show  that  she  was  only  colorably  a  tender,  and  that  she  was  then  without  snr 
commission.    When  she  first  came  into  Simon's  Bay  she  had  her  cargo  on  board  viu 
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nly  two  small  STrivel  gnns  and  ten  men.  He  did  not  profess  to  know  mnch  about 
Laval  matters,  bnt  he  l^lieved  that  there  were  few  vessels  which  now  traversed  the 
»cean  without  havlns  a  few  snch  arms  on  board.  Every  fact,  therefore,  which  had 
oncte  to  their  knowledge  proved  that  the  Tnscaloosa  remained  then  what  she  originally 
lad  been,  a  merchantman  and  a  prize.  He  had  read  these  papers  with  the  greatest  atten- 
ion,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  gentleman  who  had  penned  them,  and  he 
ejoiced  to  find  that  the  national  interests  were  so  well  looked  arter  by  our  officers  at 
ihe  Cape.  He  ventured  to  think  that  if  any  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  first 
nstance  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  acting  attorney  general  at  the  Cape,  and  not  to  the 
^vernor,  or  any  one  else.    Sir  Baldwin  Walker  said : 

*'  On  the  8th  of  Angnst,  the  tender  Tuscaloosa,  a  sailing  bark,  arrived  in  Simon's 
[^ay,  and  the  boarding  officer  having  reported  to  me  that  her  original  cargo  of  wool 
pvas  still  on  board,  I  felt  that  there  were  ffroands  for  doubting  her  real  character,  and 
i>gain  called  the  governor's  attention  to  this  circumstance.  My  letter  and  his  reply  are 
uinexed.  And  I  would  here  beg  to  submit  to  their  lordships'  notice  that  this  power  of 
%  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  to  constitute  every  prize  he  may  take  a  '  tender,'  appears  to 
me  t^  be  likely  to  lead  to  abuse  and  evasion  of  the  laws  of  strict  neutrality  by  being 
used  as  a  means  for  bringing  prizes  into  neutral  ports  for  disposal  at  their  cargoes, 
and  secret  arrangements — ^which  arrangements,  it  must  be  seen,  could  afterward  be 
easily  carried  out  at  isolated  places." — dnrespondenee,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  1. 

He  maintained  that  the  view  taken  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was  a  very  sensible  one. 
The  attorney  general,  however,  naturally  enough,  had  recourse  to  Jfheatanf  but 
interpreted  his  rules  according  to  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit,  and  gave  his  opinion 
on  a  technical  rather  than  on  any  broad  ground.  The  vessel  was  accordingly  allowed 
to  leave.  Then  came  the  dispatch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  about  which  so  much 
bad  been  said.  Having  received  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker  and  the  governor  of  course  had  no  other  course  left  them  but  to  seize  the 
vessel.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  had  challenged  both  the  facts 
and  the  law  in  the  Duke  of  Newcast&s  dispatch,  but  he  (Mr.  Powell)  maintained  that 
the  facts  were  correct  and  the  law  sound.  This  was  a  ease,  it  should  be  remembered, 
where,  if  there  was  no  authority  for  the  law  laid  down,  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
oite  any  authority  against  it ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  better  for  the  House, 
instead  of  attempting  to  decide  a  question  with  which  it  was  really  incompetent  to 
grapple,  to  wait  until  it  had  been  disposed  of  by  a  proper  tribunal.  He  beffged  the 
House  to  observe  that  the  dispatch  dM  not  assert  any  general  principles  of  law,  but 
was  limited  to  the  specific  case  under  consideration. 

'*  With  regard,"  wrote  the  duke,  ''to  the  Tuscaloosa,  I  am  advised  that  this  vessel  did 
not  lose  the  character  of  a  prize  captured  by  the  Alabama  merely  because  she  was,  at 
the  time  of  her  being  brought  within  the  British  waters,  armed  with  two  small  rifled 
guns,  in  charge  of  an  officer,  and  manned  with  a  crew  of  ten  men  from  the  Alabama, 
and  used  as  a  tender  to  that  vessel  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Semmes." — Carre- 
gj^ndence,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  18. 

The  Dnke  of  Newcastle  assumed  the  facts  to  be  as  he  stated  them,  and  was  Justified 
in  doing  so  from  the  information  he  had  received.    No  one  could  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  if  the  vessel  was  armed,  not  hanaMef  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  evasion,  she  did 
not  thereby  lose  the  character  of  a  prize.    Then  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  went  on  to  say : 
"  I  think  that  the  allegations  of  the  United  States  consul  ought  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Captaiu  Semmes  while  the  TmvBaloosa  was  still  within  British 
waters,  and  that  he  should  have  been  requested  to  state  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
admit  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged.    He  should  also  have  been  called  upon  (unless  the 
facts  were  admitted)  to  produce  the  Tuscaloosa's  papers.    If  the  result  of  these  inquiries 
had  been  to  prove  that  the  vessel  was  really  an  nncondemned  prize,  brought  into  British 
waters  in  violation  of  her  Majesty's  orders  made  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her 
neutrality,  I  consider  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  circumstances  most  consist- 
ent with  her  Majesty's  dignity,  and  most  proper  for  the  vindication  of  her  territorial 
rights,  would  have  been  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any  farther  control  over  the  Tusca- 
loosa by  the  captors,  and  to  retain  that  vessel  under  her  Majesty's  control  and  Inris- 
diction,  until  properly  reclaimed*  by  her  original  owners." — Correspondence^  No.  6,  (1864,) 
p.  19. 

He  would  not  enter  into  the  c^uestion  whether  a  correct  interpretation  of  international 
law  was  given  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  dispatch,  which  said  that  the  vessel 
ought  to  be  retained  until  properly  reclaimed  by  her  ori^nal  owners.  That  was  a 
point  quite  beside  the  main  and  substantial  question  at  issue,  which  was,  not  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  vessel  after  she  had  been  detained  and  forfeited,  but  whether 
the  authorities  at  the  Cape  had  a  right  to  detain  and  forfeit  her  at  all.  He  would  not 
say  that  a  vessel  under  such  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  eiven  up  to  her  original 
owner;  but  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  forfeiture  would  inore  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  the  original  owner  would  have  little  or  no  right  to  reclaim  the 
ship.  Putting  that  question,  however,  aside  as  immaterial  to  the  main  issue,  he  sub- 
jnittcd  that  all  the  principles  of  law  were  in  favor  of  the  assertion  that,  under  such 
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circumstances,  the  Crown  had  a  right  to  detain  the  vessol.    At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  her  Majesty  had  issned  a  proclamatoin,  forbidding  both  belligerents  alike  to 
bring  prizes  into  onr  ports.    TJiat  Captain  Semmes  was  acquainted  with  that  procla- 
mation was  proved  by  some  of  the  facts  in  this  very  case.    It  was  significant  that 
Captain  Semmes  did  not  bring  in  the  tender  with  him  in  the  first  instance.     He  left 
her  outside,  but  mentioned  in  port  where  she  was.    Thus  he  ascertained  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  the  tender  being  brought  in.    The  authorities  at  the  Cape 
naturally  assumed  that  Captain  Semmes  was  speaking  the  trath,  and  that  the  tender 
to  which  he  referred  really  was  a  vessel  answering  to  that  description,  and  not  one 
merely  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  evasion.    Consequently,  they  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  her  coming  in.    As  soon,  however,  as  they  discovered  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
that  the  Tuscaloosa  was  not  properly  a  tender,  but  was  only  disj^uised  as  one,  thej 
ought  to  have  done  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pointed  out-^prohibited  the  exercise  of 
any  further  control  over  her  by  the  captors,  and  retained  her  under  her  Majesty's  juris- 
diction.   All  vessels  entered  foreign  ports  only  by  the  courtesy  and  permission  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  country,  who  nad  an  undoubted  right,  especially  in  the  time  of 
war,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  ships  should  be  admitted.    Any  vessel 
which  disregarded  or  violated  the  limitations  thus  imposed  offered  an  insult  to  the 
sovereign,  and  rendered  herself  liable  to  punishment  accordingly.    Could  any  one  doubt 
that  if  Captain  Semmes  had  brought  the  Tuscaloosa  as  a  prize  into  Simon's  Bay, 
and  had  persisted  in  entering  after  having  been  warned  to  desist.  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker  would  have  been  justified  in  opening  fire,  and  even  sinking  both  the  Alabama 
and  the  Tuscaloosa?    Well,  then,  if  he  would  have  been  entiblea  to  sink  her  when 
force  was  used,  surely  he  had  a  right  to  seize  and  detain  her  when  firaud,  the  snbetitnte 
for  force,  was  resorted  to.    The  honorable  and  learned  eentleman  had  blended  together 
two  things  which  were  totally  distinct — ^the  arrival  oi  the  Tuscaloosa  on  the  first  and 
on  the  second  occasion.    "How  inconsistent,''  it  was  said,  "is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle! 
The  first  time  the  vessel  comes  in  he  says  you  ought  to  keep  her;  and  when  she  returns 
again  and  is  seized,  he  orders  her  to  be  let  go  directly."    The  ri^ht  honorable  gentleman 
well  knew,  however,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  two  visits  a  great  change  had 
occurred  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  a  change  as  made  what  was  wrong  in 
the  first  instance  right  in  the  second.    The  second  time  the  vessel  appeared,  whether 
or  not  she  had  a  formal  commission  firom  Captain  Semmes  or  the  confederate  admiralty, 
she  was  a  duly  commissioned  vessel  within  the  case  of  the  Ceylon,  which  had  heea. 
cited.    She  had  got  rid  of  her  cargo;  she  had  mounted  several  guns,  instead  of  two: 
she  was  manned  not  by  ten  but  by  twenty  men.    In  fact,  she  had  become  a  vessel  of 
war.    Where  a  vessel  had  become  beyond  all  question  the  property  of  the  captor,  the 
conduct  of  the  captor  might,  nevertheless,  be  such  as  warranted  the  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel.    As  to  this  there  was  no  doubt,  and  if  you  wanted  an  instance  of  misconduct 
which  justified  forfeiture,  it  was  certainly  supplied  by  the  entrance  of  a  belligerent 
vessel  into  a  neutral  port  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  neutral  governments 
He  wanted  to  know  what,  after  they  had  spent  the  night  in  discussing  this  question, 
the  issue  was  to  be  f    Of  course,  the  House  had  a  right  to  discuss  abstract  questions  of 
law  if  they  thought  fit,  but  in  doing  so  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  travelling  beyond 
their  proper  functions.    What  good  would  result  from  any  discussion  of  the  House  on 
the  question  f    Their  decision  was  just  as  likely  to  be  %vrong  as  right ;  but,  whatever 
it  was,  would  the  government  venture  to  advise  her  Majesty  upon  the  strength  of  itf 
Would  the  judges  even  take  judicial  notice  of  it  should  any  case  arising  out  of  it  come 
to  be  tried  before  them?    Ctsrtainly  not.    Instead  of  applying  itself  to  its  proper  busi- 
ness, which  was  legislation,  the  regulation  of  finance,  the  amending  of  grievances,  and 
the  materia]  and  political  welfare  of  the  nation,  this  house  became  something  like  a 
discussion  hall  when  it  debated  abstract  questions  of  law,  a  decision  upon  which  could 
answer  no  good  purpose  whatever.    He  submitted  that  it  was  most  inconvenient  for 
the  House  to  debate  such  questions ;  still  more  to  attempt  to  decide  them.    He  thereforo 
hoped  they  would  not  come  to  any  decision  on  this  question ;  but  if  they  did  decide,  he 
hoped  the  decision  would  be  based  on  those  sound  principles  of  international  law  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  solicitor  general,  and  which  he  also  had  humbly  attempted 
to  enforce. 

Sui  James  Elphinstoxe  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  clear  that  the  Tuscaloosa, 
on  her  second  visit  to  Simon's  Bay,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  of  war.  She  had 
increased  her  crew  to  twenty-five  officers  and  men,  and  was  fitted  with  all  the  neces- 
sary instruments  for  the  navigation  of  a  large  ship.  Her  armament  was  such  as  would 
have  enabled  her  to  capture  easily  any  unarmed  merchant  vessel ;  in  fact,  she  was  a 
man-of-war  of  a  most  formidable  character.  Acting  on  the  advice  to  detain  the  ves- 
sel till  claimed  by  her  proper  owners,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  offered  the  ship  to  the 
American  consul,  who,  however,  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  Some 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  on  the  first  occasion  when  she  entered  Simon's 
Bay  she  had  a  cargo  on  board,  and  it  was  argued  that  this  fact  invalidated  her  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  a  vessel  of  war.  Upon  this  head,  however,  he  begged  to  call 
attention  to  what  took  place  in  the  Pacific  in  1813.    In  that  year  the  American  com- 
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modore,  Porter,  of  the  Essex,  baring  captured  twelve  British  whaling  ships,  fitted  out 
two  of  them  as  cruisers ;  after  re-christening  them  the  Essex  Junior  and  the  Georgiana, 
sent  them  to  cruise  ou  the  coast  of  Chili.  Both  these  vessels  were  recaptured  by  the 
British — the  Essex  and  the  Essex  Junior — off  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  Phoebe, 
and  the  Georgiana,  on  her  way  to  the  United  States,  by  the  Barossa.  She  had  then 
on  board  an  armament  of  fifteen  guns  and  forty  men,  and  a  valuable  cargo  of  oil  and 
spermaceti.  The  owner  of  the  Georgiana  claimed  to  have  her  restored.  Now,  here 
was  a  case  of  an  armed  vessel  loaded  with  property  which  had  confessedly  belonged  to 
the  former  owners  of  the  ship ;  but  the  prize  court  held  that  she  was  a  national  sliip, 
and  that,  being  the  prize  of  the  captors,  the  property  found  ou  board  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  former  owners.  The  case  of  the  Georgiana  seemed  to  bo  upon  all-fours 
with  that  of  the  Tuscaloosa ;  she  was  an  armed  ship,  confessedly  loaded  with  a  cargo 
which  belonged  to  her  original  owners;  yet  a  prize  court  held  that  she  belonged  to  her 
captors.  It  nad  been  asked  what  was  the  license  under  which  the  Tuscaloosa  sailed ; 
and  the  reply  was  that  her  license  was  the  commission  of  the  officer  who  had  char^ 
of  her,  a  commission  which  rendered  him  perfectly  qualified  to  command  her  as  a  ship 
of  war.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  uphold  the  order  by 
which  the  ship  was  seized.  But  there  remained  the  question,  who  was  to  assess  the 
damage  which  had  been  done  to  the  Confederate  States  by  the  Tuscaloosa  having  been 
detained  at  the  Cape,  her  cruise  having  been  spoiled  by  tne  intervention  of  her  Majes- 
ty's government?  It  appeared  to  him  that  throughout  the  whole  dealing  of  her  Mfg- 
esty-s  government  with  the  Confederate  States  they  had  been  actuated  more  by  a 
spirit  of  hostility  than  of  neutrality.  We  had  acknowledged  the  Confederate  States 
as  belligerents,  but  we  would  not  acknowledge  that  they  could  have  a  government  to 
direct  their  movements,  and  the  consequence  was  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  som- 
municate  with  them  upon  any  of  the  questions  of  international  law  which  had  arisen 
between  us.  He  must  repeat  that  it  would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  justice  if  her  Maj- 
esty's government  did  not  compensate  the  Confederate  States  for  the  detention  of  the 
Tuscaloosa,  which  had  rendered  her  cruise  abortive. 

Mr.  Shaw  Le  Feyre  said  the  question  before  the  House  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
and  much  better  fitted  for  discussion  in  a  court  of  law  than  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
but,  at  all  events,  it;  ought  to  be  treated  by  honorable  members  in  a 'spirit  of  neutral- 
ity. There  appeared  to  him  to  be  two  questions  involved :  first,  what  course  should 
have  been  adopted  in  reference  to  the  Tuscaloosa  when  she  went  into  Simon's  Bay  for 
the  first  time;  and,  second,  what  course  should  be  adopted  in  reference  to  prizes  which 
might  in  future  come  into  our  ports.  After  a  careful  reading  of  the  dispatehes,  partic- 
ularly those  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
arrived  at  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  the  Tuscaloosa  should,  ou  her  first  visit, 
have  been  detained  and  handed  over  to  the  original  owners.  He  thought  that  it  had 
been  conclusively  shown  that  the  Tuscaloosa 'had  not  at  that  time  lost  her  character 
as  a' prize,  but  that  her  captors  had,  to  some  extent,  given  her  the  character  of  a  ves- 
sel of  war,  for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  evade  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion, so  as  to  come  into  our  ports  ostensibly  as  a  vessel  of  war,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  her  cargo,  and  equipping  her  as  a  vessel  of  war.  Subsequent 
eventa  showed  what  the  intention  of  her  captors  had  been,  as  they  had  disposed  of  her 
cargo,  and  had  added  to  her  equipment,  doubtless  at  Simon's  Bay;  thus  effecting  the 
very  purpose  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  proclamation  to  prevent.  A  precisely 
similar  case  had  not  before  arisen,  and,  therefore,  they  could  only  treat  it  by  analogy : 
and,  perhaps,  the  closest  analogy  wa«  that  of  prizes  brought  into  the  ports  of  a  neutral 
by  ships  which  had  been  illegally  equipped  as  vessels  of  war  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  neutral.  The  earliest  cases  of  this  kind  arose  in  1793,  in  America,  where  prizes 
had  been  brought  in  captured  by  French  i)rivateer8  illegally  equipped  in  American 
ports.  Washington  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
these  prizes,  which  England  demanded  to  have  restored  to  her ;  and  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  judges,  who  refused  to  enter  upon  the  question  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  question  was  one  fcr  the  determination  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Washington  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  the  case  into  his  own  hands;  ho 
directed  the  prizes  to  be  restored  to  their  original  owners,  and  afterward  introduced 
the  foreign  enlistment  act,  which  not  only  settled  the  law  as  to  the  equipment  of  ves- 
sels of  war  in  their  ports,  but  also  ^ave  power  to  the  courts  of  law  to  determine  ques- 
tions arising  upon  prizes  coming  into  their  port«.  Our  own  foreign  enlistment  act, 
though  mainly  taken  from  the  American  act,  contained  no  clause  similar  to  this  last. 
It  was,  he  thought,  most  desirable  that  our  courts  of  law  aL»o  should  have  cognizance 
of  such  cases.  Reasoning  from  what  had  occurred  in  those  cases,  we  ought  at  first  to 
have  handed  over  the  Tuscaloosa  to  her  original  owners,  on  the  ground  tnat  there  had 
been  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  by  the  Tuscaloosa  in  coming  into  Simon's  Bay.  There 
was  also  another  ground  upon  which  this  should  have  been  done,  a  ground  not  raised 
by  the  government  nor  alluded  to  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  dispatch,  but  one  which 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  law  officers ;  and  that  was  that  the  Tusca- 
loosa was  prize  to  a  vessel  which  had  been  equipped  in  our  ports  in  violation  of  our 
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ueDtrality.  There  was  no  international  law  which  was  more  dearly  laid  down  that 
this,  that  a  prize  taken  by  a  vessel  eqaippq^  in  yiolatlon  of  the  neutrality  of  anotlMC 
conntry,  if  Drought  into  a  port  of  that  country,  should  be  restored  to  its  original 
owners.  Without  entering  into  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  foreign  eulistmeDt 
act,  he  apprehended  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Alabama  had  been  equipped  and 
manned  in  violation  of  our  neutrality.  The  question  also  arose  whether  vessels  likie 
the  Alabama  were  justified  in  burning  their  prizes  upon  the  sea  without  attempting  to 
send  them  into  port  for  condemnation.  In  the  days  of  Grotius,  no  donbt,  a  vessel 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  her  capture  became  the  absolute  property  of  her  captocs; 
but  considerable  alteration  in  the  law,  and  especially  in  the  law  of  En<rland,  had  ti^ea 
place  since  that  time.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  his  well-known  letter  for  the  informativB 
of  prize  court's  iu  America,  said  that  before  a  ship  could  be  disposed  of  by  her  captors 
there  must  be  a  judicial  proceeding  and  a  condemnation  of  the  prize;  and  in  tiie 
instructions  to  our  commanders  of  vessels  of  war,  and  in  the  letters  of  marque  to  piir 
vateers,  it  was  laid  down  that  when  vessels  were  captured  they  were  to  be  taken  into 
a  court  fur  condemnation ;  and  there  were  no  instructions  which  warranted  their  being 
burnt  as  soon  as  seized.  This  showed  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place,  and  it 
could  not  now  be  considered  a  usage  saoctioned  by  international  law  to  bum  and 
destroy  private  property  at  sea;  and  consequently,  in  the  consideration  of  this  quat- 
tiou,  the  Alabama's  constaut  practice  of  burning  her  prizes  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
No  doubt  it  mi^ht  be  said  that,  as  between  belligerents,  there  was  no  law  npon  the 
matter;  but  still,  whenever  a  neutral  had  the  power  to  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  sn^ 
a  practice,  was  it  not  her  duty  to  do  sof  Had  a  country  which  had  no  ports  into  which 
it  could  send  its  ships  a  right  to  have  cruisers  upon  tne  sea  capturing  and  destroying 
vessels?  He  thought  not;  and  he  was  ^lad  to  observe  that  so  great  an  authority  as 
the  lord  chancellor  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  practice  could  not  be  consid- 
ered as  altogether  according  to  the  usage  of  modern  warfare. 

[Notice  taken  that  forty  members  were  not  present.    House  counted,  and  forty  mem* 
bers  being  found  present :  ] 

Mr.  Shaw  Le  Fevre.  With  respect  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  iu  future  toward 
prizes  brought  into  our  ports,  it  was  hardly  safe  to  say  that  all  prizes  which  came  into 
ports  belonging  to  her  M^gesty  should  be  handed  over  to  their  original  owners ;  fbr 
ships  with  prizes,  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  a  prize  court,  migl^ 
be  obliged,  by  stress  of  weather,  or  for  want  of  provisions,  to  enter  those  ports.  In  soch 
cases  the  prizes  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the  owners  unless  the  vessels  which  cap- 
tured them  had  becu  equipped  iu  British  ports,  iu  violation  of  the  Queen's  proclamation 
of  neutrality.  But,  in  all  ctises,  where  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  came  in  for 
other  pui*po8es  than  that  of  going  to  the  ports  of  their  captors  for  condemnation,  ho 
thonght  they  should  be  detained  or  restored  to  their  original  owners.  In  common  with 
many  other  honorable  members,  he  sympathizeil  with  the  gallantry  of  the  confederate^ 
though  he  had  no  sympathy  with  their  cause ;  but  he  must  say  that  he  had,  also,  no 
sympathy  for  them  in  respect  of  vessels  like  the  Alabama,  which  were  equipped,  not  for 
fighting,  but  for  lighting  bonfires  upon  the  sea  by  buruing  private  properity;  and  he 
thought  that  if  her  M:gesty's  government  could  put  a  stop  to  such  a  practice  it  became 
them  to  do  so.  They  might  do  much  towards  efiecting  this  by  prohibiting  aU  access  to 
our  ports  to  vessels  whicii  were  giveu  to  this  practice,  and  by  detaining  tneir  prizes  on 
whatever  pretense  they  come  into  our  ports.  By  all  means  in  your  power,  he  would  say, 
Prohibe  infandoe  a  navibua  ignes. 

Sir  John  Hay  said  he  should  not  have  risen  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  but  for  one 
observation  made  by  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Reading,  (Mr.  Shaw  Lo 
Fevre;)  but,  before  he  did  so,  he  must  say  that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not 
deserve  any  great  credit  ibr  attempting  again  a  count  out  after  the  very  disgracefol 
manoeuver  the  other  night  on  the  China  debate.  It  is  a  very  easy,  and  no  doubt  con- 
venient, mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  disagreeable  questiou,  when  they  found  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House  was  setting  strongly  against  them,  to  get  one  of  their  supporters  to 
move  the  count  out  of  the  House ;  but  he  thought  that  some  quieter  mode  of  getting  nd 
of  the  discussion  would  have  been  more  consonant  with  their  dignity  than  resorting  to 
this  tiagraut  abuse  of  one  of  the  xirivileges  of  that  House.  Having  made  those  remarlcs, 
he  must  say  that  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Reading  had  advanced  some 
doctriues  which  he,  as  a  naval  officer,  must  prouounce  altogether  hereticaL  He  most 
remind  the  honorable  and  learned  member  that  there  was  a  wise  distinction  between  a 
privateer  and  a  tender.  A  tender  carried  with  her  all  the  powers  and  character  of  the 
ship  from  which  she  receives  her  commission,  and  therefore  the  Tuscaloosa  derived 
her  power  to  navigate  the  ocean  and  carry  on  war  entirely  from  the  comimission  which 
was  borne  by  the  captain  of  the  Alabama.  It  might  be  that  Captain  Semmes  was  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  and,  in  that  case,  the  honor- 
able and  learned  gentleman's  argument  might  hold  good ;  but  her  ]^Iigesty's  government 
had  acknowledged,  through  their  officers,  the  commission  of  the  Alabama.  He  was 
recognized,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  as  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  navigating  the 
ocean,  and  he  communicated  to  the  captain  of  nis  tender  the  same  lull  power  and  an- 
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hority  he  exercised  as  »  captain  of  l^e  confederate  navy,  and  therefore  the  argument, 
vhich  the  honorable  and  learned  member  based  npon  the  supposition  that  the  Tusca- 
oosa  was  merely  a  privateer,  entirely  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  quite  a  new  doctrine 
o  him  that  her  Mtgesty's  ships,  or  the  ships  of  any  other  power,  when  at  war,  were  not 
o  sink,  burn,  or  destroy  the  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent  power.  As  to  its  policy, 
le  would  not  ttten  inquire ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  war  was  to  be  carried  to 
my  thing  like  a  successful  issue,  no  naval  officer  would  consent  to  be  bound  to  hamper  him- 
leif  wifcli  a  number  of  prizes,  which  must  necessarily  reduce  the  number  of  his  crew, 
vhich  he  required  for  the  purposes  of  fighting  his  ship.  In  such  a  case  it  was  the  duty 
>f  every  naval  officer  not  to  respect  the  feelings  or  interest's  of  those  who  belonged  to  the 
iaptured  ships,  or  the  advantages  which  mi^t  accrue  to  himself  and  crew  by  retaining 
;hose  prizes  and  bringing  them  into  port  to  be  condemned  by  a  prize  court,  but  to  sink, 
>urn,  and  destroy  them  on  all  occasions  when  the  public  service  demanded  it.  Speak- 
,ng  for  those  officers  on  foreign  stations  who  had  been  the  victims  of  the  extraordinaij 
ind  ambiguous  dispatches  ofthe  government,  he  trusted  they  would  be  more  explicit 
!br  the  future,  and  not  seek  thereby,  as  had  been  the  case  in  this  instance,  to  shirk  the 
responsibility,  and  cast  it  upon  their  officers.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  naval 
>fficer8  endeavored  to  discharge  their  duty  in  spite  ofthe  mistaken  opinions  of  the  hon- 
orable and  leanied  member  for  Reading,  and  others  in  that  House,  who  thought  it  their 
clnty  to  state  such  heresies  at  home. 

Mr.  Neatb  said  that  although  the  proposal  to  count  out  the  House  had  proceeded  from 
that  side  of  the  House,  there  was  no  reason  to  impute  it  to  the  government.  Of  those 
who  rushed  in  to  make  the  House,  a  large  majority  belonged  to  the  government  side,  and 
all  through  the  debate  there  had  been  two  members  on  the  government  side  to  one  on 
the  other.  He  thought  there  would  not  be  much  difference  of  opinion  that  the  Tusca- 
loosa ought  to  have  been  detained  at  the  outset  if  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  dispatch 
had  arrived  earlier.  When  the  Tuscaloosa  was  first  brought  into  Simon's  Bay  she  was 
brought  in  in  fraudulent  violation  of  our  neutralitv.  She  was  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons, 
and  she  was  brought  into  the  bay  commissionea  as  a  vessel  of  war,  with  ten  men  on 
board.  He  would  ask  the  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman,  (Sir  John  Hay,)  if  he  had 
the  honor  and  responsibility  of  commanding  her  Mi^esty's  fleet,  whether  he  would  send 
such  a  ship  to  sea  with  less  than  one  hundred  menf  But  it  had  been  said  that  upon  her 
return  she  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  vessel  of  war.  But  what  was  her  state  then  f 
Why,  she  had  twenty  men  and  three  guns  on  board,  one  hundred  cartridges,  six  twelve- 
pounder  shot,  and  twelve  revolver  pistols.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  said  he  had  learnt  since 
the  departure  of  the  Alabama  and  lier  so-called  tender  that  overtures  were  made  to 
some  parties  in  Cape  Town  to  purchase  the  Tuscaloosa's  cargo  of  wool.  Would  the 
honorable  and  gallant  gentleman  opposite  think  a  traqsaction  of  that  kind  the  business 
of  a  vessel  of  war?  He  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  vague  and  general  language 
at  the  end  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  dispatch.  It  would  have  been  desirable  that  there 
should  have  been  a  little  more  precision.  But  they  had  been  told  that  that  defect  had 
been  remedied,  and  therefore  he  submitted  that  no  injustice  had  been  done. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  said  he  agreed  with  his  honorable  and  learned  friend  the  solicitor 
general,  that  in  dealing  with  questions  of  this  kind  the  House  should  approach  them  in 
something  like  a  judicfal  spirit.    He  also  agreed  with  him  that  there  was  some  incon- 
venience in  the  House  of  Commons  taking  up  questions  of  international  law,  but  it  had 
always  been  the  practice,  both  of  that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  sncli  questions.    And  when  the  solicitor  general  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
votes  of  honorable  members  would  be  given  that  evening  without  any  party  spirit,  he 
entirely  sympathized  with  him,  but  lie  ventured  to  say  that  in  that  case  his  honorable  and 
learned  friend  himself  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution.    His  honorable  and  learned 
friend  had  made  a  most  gallant  defense  of  the  instructions  sent  out,  probably  by  his  own 
advice,  to  the  colony.    He  (Mr.  M.  Smith)  was  quite  willing  to  admit  the  difficulty,  which 
nono  but  a  lawyer  could  properly  appreciate,  in  which  the  Taw  officers  of  the  Crown  would 
feel  themselves  placed  in  such  a  case.  They  would  have  to  apply  principles  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  current  of  authorities,  but  in  books  of  international  jurisprudence  which 
required  some'research,  and  to  apply  them  to  cases  presenting  circumstances  of  novelty 
and  difficulty.    But  when  he  was  asked  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  dispatch  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  when  his  honorable  and  learned  friend  the  solicitor  goueral  in 
such  bold  and  defiant  language  laid  it  down  that  nothing  in  that  dispatch  could  be  said 
to  be  wrong  in  point  of  law,  in  that  case  a  duty  was  cast  on  honorable  and  learned  mem- 
bers on  his  (Mr.  M.  Smith's)  sideof  the  House  to  state  what  opinion  they  had  formed  on  the 
subject.    Now  there  were  three  points,  in  the  question  before  the  House,  in  which  he  felt 
bound  to  state  his  opinion  that  the  government  had  ^ono  wrong.    The  first  point  was 
whether  the  Tuscaloosa,  when  she  first  came  into  Simon's  Bay,  ought  to  have  b^en 
treated  as  a  prize,  or  as  a  ship  of  war  commissioned  by  confederate  authority.    The 
government  decided  that  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  prize  and  not  as  a  ship  of  war,  and  he 
thought  in  that  decision  the  firovemment  were  wron^.    The  second  point  was  whether, 
supposing  she  were  a  prize,  the  admiral  on  the  station  was  entitled  to  detain  her  for 
the  purpose  of  having  her  handed  over  to  her  priginal  owners.    The  home  government 
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thoucht  that  she  should  have  been  detained  nntil  claimed  by  the  original  owners.  Thai 
decision  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  M.  Smith)  to  be  utterly  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  and 
to  be  a  clear  misconception  of  all  the  authorities  upon  international  la\r.  The  third 
point  was  whether,  when  the  Tuscaloosa  came  in  the  second  time  and  "was  seized,  and 
when  the  home  government  felt  it  necessary  that  she  should  be  restored  to  those  fivw 
whom  they  had  taken  her,  they  acted  rightly  or  not.  He  thought  that  even  in  this 
last  case  the  government  had  mistaken  their  course,  for  they  had  not  the  courage  and 
light  feeling  to  order  her  to  be  restored  upon  the  proper  grounds,  but  they  put  the  res- 
toration upon  the  narrow,  mistaken  ground  that  because  she  had  been  once  in  the  bay, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  sail,  she  ought  to  be  restored.  The  two  former  errors  were 
mistakes  in  point  of  law :  the  latter  was  a  mistake  in  point  of  policy,  and  was  ptx- 
haps  the  most  serious  of  all,  because  the  government,  more  than  their  lawofficeiB,  were 
responsible  for  it.  With  reference  to  the  first  question,  whether  the  Tuscaloosa  oaght 
in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  treated  simply  as  a  prize,  brought  in  in  contravention  of 
the  proclamation,  or  as  a  ship  of  war,  he  agreed  with  his  honorable  and  learned  firiend 
to  a  certain  extent  that  it  was  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  to  some  extent  the  hontajida 
of  the  conversion  might  have  been  inquired  into.  It  was  clear  if  a  ship  were  brongbt 
in  without  any  of  the  insignia  of  a  vessel  of  war,  those  who  had  to  exercise  the  Qneeiri 
authority  might  take  it  upon  themselves  to  say,  *^  This  is  in  clear  contravention  of  the 
Queen's  proclamation — it  is  a  mere  deception  intended  to  be  practiced  upon  ns."  Bat  an 
this  question  the  colonial  authorities  appeared  to  have  formed  a  correct  opinion,  both  on 
the  facts  and  the  law.  The  question  was  whether  the  Tuscaloosa  was  a  ship  of  war 
or  a  tender,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  ship  of  war;  or  whether  sfa« 
went  in  to  deliver  her  cargo  and  make  a  profit  to  the  captors.  He  thought  that  any 
one  who  read  the  papers  that  had  been  laid  before  the  House  on  this  subject,  without 
party  spirit,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tascaloosa  had  been  made  a  bomtjide 
tender  to  the  Alabama,  and,  therefore,  was  as  much  a  ship  of  war  as  the  Alabama  faersieslf 
One  great  test  of  a  ship  of  war  was,  had  she  a  commission  f  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
his  dispatch,  omitted  altogether  the  circumstance  that  she  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  commander  of  the  Alabama.  There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  was 
known  to  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  for  he  wrote  to  the  governor  on  the  7th  of  Ang^nss 
saying : 

"  Captain  Forsyth  has  informed  me  that  the  Alabama  has  a  tender  outside,  captured 
by  Captain  Semmes  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  commissioned  by  one  of  the  Alabama's 
lieutenants.'' 

From  beginning  to  end  the  fallacy  that  ran  through  the  correspondence  and  infln- 
enced  the  decision  of  the  government  was  that,  because  the  Tuscaloosa  was  not  con- 
demned as  a  prize,  she  was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  ship  of  war.  This  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  consul,  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle.  Was  she  then  a  tender  f  Why,  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  himself  said  she  was ;  it 
is  true  she  had  a  small  crew,  but  a  tender  to  a  man-of-war  did  not  carry  as  many  men 
as  the  man-of-war  herself— she  was  simply  what  her  name  indicated  her  to  be,  an  attend- 
ant upon  a  man-of-war.  Could  there  then  be  any  doubt  that  the  Alabama  was  a  ship  of 
war  and  was  the  solicitor  general  entitled  to  say  that  it  was  a  mere  sham  to  take  the  Tus- 
caloosa into  Simon's  Bay  as  her  tender?  On  what  ground  did  the  American  consul 
desire  that  she  should  be  detrained  f  Why,  on  the  very  ground  that  she  was  a  warlike 
vessel.    On  the  tenth  of  August  he  wrote: 

''An  armed  vessel,  named  the  Tuscaloosa,  claiming  to  act  under  the  authority  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  entered  Simon's  Bay  on  Saturday,  the  8th  instant.  Tha,% 
vessel  was  formerly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  while  engaged  in  law- 
ful commerce  was  captured  as  a  prize  by  the  Alabama.  She  was  subsequently  fitted 
out  with  arms  by  the  Alabama  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
now,  without  having  been  condemned  as  a  prize  by  any  admiralty  court  of  any  rec- 
ognized government,  she  is  permitted  to  enter  a  neutral  port,  in  violation  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  with  her  original  cargo  on  board.  Against  this  proceeding  I  hereby 
most  emphatically  protest,  and.  I  claim  that  the  vessel  ought  to  be  given  up  to  her  law- 
ful owners." 

What  stronger  evidence  could  there  be  that  she  was  a  vessel  of  war  than  this  state- 
ment of  the  American  consul  f  And  as  to  the  argument  that  the  vessel  had  not  been 
condemned  by  any  prize  court,  and  therefore  remained  the  property  of  her  original 
owners,  that  could  not  be  iulmitted  for  a  moment.  No  doubt,  as  between  neutrals, 
according  to  some  modem  authorities,  the  property  was  not  changed  by  the  capture 
for  all  purposes,  but,  as  rogarded  belligerents  themselves,  when  the  capture  was  com- 

Elete,  the  dominion  and  property  passed  to  the  captors.  The  fact  that  the  Tuscaloosa 
ad  a  commission,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  decisive  of  her  character  as  a  public  ship  of 
war.  The  case  of  the  Georgiana,  decided  by  Lord  Stowell,  was  almost  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Tuscaloosa ;  and  both  the  American  and  English  lawyers  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  that  learned  judge.    Lord  Stowell  said : 

**  It  has  been  usual  for  the  court  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  commission  of 
war,  because  where  that  is  found  nothing  more  is  wanted." 
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In  answer  to  the  argament  that  it  was  the  case  of  a  commission  from  an  officer  of 
a  single  ship,  Lord  Stowell  said : 

*'Take  it  to  be  as  stated,  that  it  is  the  act  of  an  officer  commanding  one  ship  onlv, 
the  distinction  does  not  appear  to  me  to  he  very  material.  When  it  has  been  held 
that  the  commander  of  two  or  three  ships  may  sufficiently  *  set  forth  to  war,'  it  is  not 
going  much  further  to  say  that  the  commander  of  a  single  ship  may  possess  the  same 
authority." 

He  had  not  heard  it  asserted  that  the  commission  f^iven  to  the  Tuscaloosa  was  not 
a  real  commission,  nor  was  it  dis]juted  that  the  captam  of  the  Alabama  was  competent 
to  give  snch  a  commission.  Having,  as  he  (Mr.  ^1.  Smith)  hoped,  established  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  ship  of  war,  then  came  the  question,  how  she  ought  to  have  been  dealt 
lYith.  It  was  no  answer  to  say  that  the  Confederate  Stat-es  had  not  been  recognized, 
because  the  government  of  this  country  had  conceded  to  the  Confederate  States  bellig- 
erent rights.  There  could  be  no  degree  in  belligerent  rights,  for  once  given  to  a  state, 
they  were  possessed  by  it  fully  and  entirely.  They  were  bound  to  have  treatetl  the 
Tuscaloosa  not  as  a  prize,  but  as  a  ship  of  war  of  the  Confederate  States.  As  he  had 
already  said,  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
law  officers  labored ;  but  this  was  a  (question  of  fact,  and  there  was  ample  evidence  on 
which  they  could  have  grounded  their  opinion:  ana  upon  a  question  of  internacional 
law  the  governors  of  their  colonies  were  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  their  opinions  were 
entitled  to  some  respect.  In  this  case,  too,  the  colonial  governor  acted  ou  the  advice 
of  his  law  officers ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  in  this  case  the  colonial  law  officers 
were  right;  and,  therefore,  he  thoufj^ht  his  honorable  and  learned  friend  the  solicitor 
general  assumed  an  amount  of  dignity  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  when,  with  great 
condescension,  he  said  the  law  officers  here  did  not  throw  blame  on  the  law  officers  of 
the  colony.  In  fact,  the  law  officers  of  the  colony  had  been  right  throughout,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  dispatch  was  wrong  throughout.  Then,  supposing  the  ship  was 
a  prize,  how  was  she  to  be  dealt  withf  He  (Mr.  M.  Smith)  held  that  the  government 
had  no  right  to  detain  her,  and  to  hand  her  over  to  the  federal  government,  or  to  her 
original  owner.    His  honorable  and  learned  friend  was  determined  to  support  the  dis- 

Sat€h  throughout,  but  he  confessed  he  was  rather  surprised  at  his  honorable  and  learned 
lend  saying  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  dispatch,  except  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently expbcit.  That  might  be  a  convenient  mode  of  getting  ridof  a  dispatch,  that  was 
wrong  in  point  of  law,  but  he  should  have  thought  tnat  that  was  the  last  thing  for 
which  this  dispatch  could  be  found  fault  with.  It  seemed  to  him  so  explicit  that  no 
one  could  mis&Jce  it.  It  was  so  explicit  that  the  governor  felt  bound  to  act  upon  it, 
and  did  act  upon  it,  against  his  own  convictions.  Like  a  former  memorable  dispatch 
of  the  noble  duke,  it  was  too  peremptory ;  it  left  do  discretion  to  the  governor  as  to 
what  he  was  to  do  with  the  vessel,^  supposing  she  were  a  prize ;  indeed,  nothing  could 
be  more  explicit  or  more  to  the  point,  and  the  admiral  acted  on  it  most  effectually  bv 
turning  her  own  crew  out  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  placing  a  crew  of  British  man-of-war  s 
men  ou  board.  His  honorable  and  learned  friend  contended  that  a  right  view  of  inter- 
national law  had  been  taken,  but  he  must  say  he  thought  differenUy ;  it  seemed  to 
him  entirely  novel  and  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences ;  because,  if  gov- 
ernors of  our  colonies  were  to  act  on  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  this  case, 
we  should  be  in  danger  of  war  every  day  of  our  lives.  His  honorable  and  learned  friend 
had  adverted  to  what  had  occurred  in  another  place.  In  the  debate  so  referred  to,  a 
noble  lord  high  in  office,  and  particularly  interested  in  this  transaction,  observed  that 
the  dispatches  written  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  went  beyond  what  the  law  officers 
advised,  and  that^the  law  officers  entertained  serious  doubts 

The  Attorney  General.  Earl  Russell  said  the  law  officers  declared  that  it  waa  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  said  he  quite  accepted  the  interpretation  that  it  was  "  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration,^'  but  the  solicitor  general  went  much  further  than  this,  and 
treated  the  question  as  beyond  doubt,  and  tnat  all  that  had  been  done  was  perfectly 
right.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  eminent  politicians,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  law  of  his  honorable  and  learned  friends  was  somewhat  warped  by  the  politics 
and  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Away  from  their  present  associations,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  two  better  opinions ;  but,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  no  doubt,  their 
views  had  been  distorted  bv  their  position.  His  honorable  and  learned  friend  had 
referred  to  instances  in  which  a  neutral  power  was  entitled  to  seize  a  ship  in  the  hands 
of  a  belligerent  when  brought  into  its  own  ports ;  but  in  the  authorities  from  which 
those  instances  were  drawn,  including  the  excellent  treatise  of  the  Queen's  advocate 
on  "iuternational  law,''  he  must  have  seen  that  they  were  all  exceptions  founded  on 
the  fact  that  the  original  capture  was  bad  in  law.  Th^e  was  no  authority  justifying' 
the  neutral  power  in  manning  the  prize  from  one  of  its  own  ships  of  war,  in  such  a  case ; 
and  had  the  confederates  been  a  strong  power,  no  doubt  they  would  have  resented  that 
proceeding  as  an  act  of  war.  If  the  same  step  had  been  taken  with  a  nation  able  to 
enforce  its  own  views  on  international  usage,  he  believed  the  ''serious  doubts''  of  the 
law  officers  would  still  have  remained.    What  T^as  such  an  act,  in  effect,  but  making 
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to  enter  and  to  depart  from  the  Cape,  by  which  her  commander  might  naturally  haye 
thought  that  he  could  go  there  again.  The  ^OYemment,  therefore,  came  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  she  ought  to  be  released  with  a  fa,ir  warning  to  her  commander  and  to  the 
captain  of  the  Alabama  that  ships  of  war  could  not  be  permitted  to  bring  tbeir  prizes 
into  British  ports,  and  that  it  rested  with  her  Majesty's  government  to  decide  to  what 
vessels  that  character  belonged.  The  dispatch  concluded  by  expressly  disclaiming,  in 
kind  and  courteous  terms,  the  intention  to  censure,  in  any  degree,  the  course  punned 
by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  on  a  question  of  difficulty  and  doubt.  Now  that  the  Doke  of 
Newcastle  had  retired  from  office,  he  thought  it  was  as  ungracious  as  it  was  nnnecessuy 
and  improper,  and  even  mischievous,  for  the  House  to  put  on  record  a  reBolntion  which 
would  be  quoted  against  them  as  meaning  sometliiug  which  it  did  not  mean  ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  that  which  they  would  all  allow  her  Majesty  • 
government  desired  in  spirit  to  preserve — namely,  an  honorable  neutrality  in  our  rela- 
tions with  America — ^he  trusted  that  his  honorable  fnend  would  not  force  the  House  to 
a  vote  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Boviix  said  he  concurred  in  thinking  that  a  vote  on  this  subject  might  lead  to  a 
mischievous  result  if  it  should  affirm  a  ]^nnciple  of  international  law  which  was  not 
correct.  The  country  had  been  placed  in  a  state  of  humiliation  by  the  seizure  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  a  weak  state,  and  our  being  afterward  obliged  to  surrender  the 
vessel  so  seized ;  and  whilst  the  instructions  whicn  had  been  given  remained  unrepealed, 
what  had  occurred  might  occur  again,  and  subject  us  to  further  humiliation.  While  the 
instructions  of  the  4th  of  November,  issued  to  the  government  of  the  colonies,  remained 
uncanceled  and  unaltered,  other  cases  might  occur  which  would  be  equally  mischievons; 
and  although  he  agreed  that  that  House  was  not  a  proper  tribunal  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  international  law,  yet  the  attention  of  Parliament  must  be  called  to  the 
subject,  and  an  attempt  made  to  put  the  matter  upon  a  proper  footing.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  there  was  always  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  facts  to  which  the 
law  was  to  be  applied ;  and  a  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  Tusca- 
loosa. She  was  originally  a  federal  merchant  vessel,  and  was  captured  by  the  confederate 
vessel  of  war,  the  Alabama.  On  her  capture  an  officer  in  the  confederate  navy  was 
placed  on  board  with  a  complement  of  men  of  the  Alabama,  and  from  that  time  she 
Bad  been  continuously  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States.    The  only 

ground  on  which  the  American  consul  claimed  the  restitution  of  the  vessel  was,  that 
aving  been  fitted  out  as  a  vessel  of  war  and  a  tender  of  the  Alabama,  she  was  allowed 
to  enter  a  neutral  port,  not  having  been  condemned  as  a  prize  in  any  admiralty  court 
The  character  of  the  vessel,  however,  was  placed  beyond  all  dispute  by  the  demand 
made  bv  Mr.  Graham  on  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  wherein  he  stated  that  she  was  sub- 
sequently fitted  out  with  arms  by  the  Alabama  "  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.^'  Every  person  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  arrived  at  that  conclusion. 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker  saw  the  vessel  and  communicated  with  her  commander,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  vessel  of  war.  If  honorable 
members  would  refer  to  the  correspondence  they  would  see  that  an  officer  and  ten  men 
of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  were  put  on  board,  and  it  was  admitted  that  she  had  been 
fitted  out '^  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States."  The  conclusion  come  to 
by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  by  the  acting  attorney  general  at  the  Cape,  and  by  the 
consul  of  the  United  States,  was  that  the  vessel  was  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  If  all 
parties  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  how  was  it  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  entitled 
to  consider  the  vessel  to  possess  a  character  which  all  admitted  she  had  not — ^the  char- 
acter of  a  merchant  vessel?  But  all  w^ere  overruled,  and  notwithstanding  that  ev^y 
one  said  that  this  was  to  be  considered  a  vessel  of  war,  his  honorable  and  learned  friend 
the  solicitcgr  general  said  that  to  consider  this  as  a  vessel  of  war  was  a  mere  sham. 
The  only  allegation  of  weight  on  the  other  side  was  that  she  had  a  c^rgo  of  wool  on 
board ;  but  it  never  could  1^  made  a  question,  in  the  face  of  the  papers,  whether  she 
was  a  vessel  of  war  or  not.  He  would  challenge  his  honorable  and  learned  friend,  the 
attorney  general,  to  say  that  she  had  not  this  character  simply  because  she  had  not 
been  condemned  as  a  prize.  It  would  be  a  most  serious  thing  if  the  House  should  be 
called  on,  upon  the  authority  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  to  affirm  the  correctness 
of  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  within  a  few  days  afterward 
to  find  on  the  table  amended  instructions  on  which  all  colonial  officers  were  in 
future  to  act.  But  the  misfortune  was  that  those  instructions  being  sent  out  on  the 
4th  of  November,  a  dispatch  of  the  10th  of  March  of  the  present  year  placed  the  release 
of  the  vessel  on  entirely  different  grounds ;  to  this  hour  no  alteration  had  been  made 
in  the  instructions,  and  if  another  merchant  vessel  which  had  been  taken  as  a  prize, 
fitted  out  by  the  Confederate  Statos,  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  their  navy, 
found  its  way  to  Simon's  Bay,  what  course  would  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  take  with  regard 
to  it  ?  The  instructions  of  the  4th  of  November  remained  uncanceled,  and  he  would 
only  have  one  course  to  puisne.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  act  on  those  instructions. 
He  acted  on  them  and  8eize<l  a  vessel  of  war.  Could  anything  be  more  humiliating  f 
Instructions  went  out ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  colony  they  were 
acted  on ;  and  when  the  government  could  not  retain  their  position  they  wexe  glad  to 
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pnt  forward  some  excuse  for  giving  np  the  vessel  by  admitting  that  the  captain  had 
been  misled  and  entrapped.    Hence  the  necessity  for  the  House  taking  notice  of  the 
subject.    If  the  vessel  was  not  of  the  character  which  had  been  supposed,  then  she 
■was  a  vessel  of  war.    It  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  vessel  of  war  that  she  should  be 
equipped  as  a  large  vessel  would  be.    Even  a  lannch  under  the  command  of  a  midship- 
man, detailed  for  a  cutting-out  expedition,  was  a  vessel  of  war.    But  even  supposing 
that  she  could  be  treated  in  any  other  character,  then  she  must  be  a  prize.    Then  she 
"was  a  prize  taken  lawfully,  and  the  property  in  her  had  passed  to  the  captors,  and  no 
abjudication  was  necessary.    The  solicitor  general  said  that  the  vessel,  passing  through 
neutral  waters,  became  liable  to  seizure,  and  to  be  handed  over  to  the  original  owners. 
He  (Mr.  Bovill)  maintained  there  could  be  no  more  false  proposition,  and  he  should  be 
surprised,  indeed,  if  it  were  put  forth  by  the  attorney  general.    The  country  had  a  right 
to  expect  a  clear  statement  of  the  law,  because  they  were  told  that  the  subject  had 
been  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  government.    The  solicit'Or  general  had 
referred  to  captures  in  neutral  waters.    Everybody  knew  that  such  captures  were 
illegal  if  the  neutral  state  interposed ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  captured  vessel  passing 
•within  neutral  temtory,  there  was  no  power  to  restore  the  property  to  persons  who 
had  ceased  to  be  the  owners  by  the  law  of  nations.    He  would  not  enter  further  into 
the  argument,  but  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  more  candor  had  been 
shown.    It  had  been  admitted  that  the  instructions  issued  had  gone  beyond  what  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  he  trusted  that  in  future  instruc- 
tions of  a  different  character  would  be  issued. 
^  The  Attorney  General.  Sir,  there  are  two  principal  questions  as  to  which,  if  I 
rightly  understand  the  motion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite,  it  is  intended  by 
this  vote  to  ask  the  House  to  pronounce  that  this  dispatch  contains  doctrines  at  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  of  international  law.    At  all  events,  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
two  questions  have  been  raised  and  discussed  on  one  side  or  the  other.    The  tirst 
proposiition  laid  down  in  the  dispatch  is,  that  the  vessel  called  the  Tuscaloosa  did  not 
lose  the  character  of  a'*  prize  captured  by  the  Alabama  merely  because  she  was  at  the 
time  of  being  brought  into  British  waters  armed  with  two  small  rifled  guns,  in  charge 
of  an  officer,  and  manned  with  a  crew  of  ten  men  from  the  Alabama,  and  used  as  a 
tender  to  that  vessel,  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Semmes,  having  nothing  to  give 
her  a  warlike  charact<)r  except  those  circumstances.    The  first  question  is,  whether 
that  proposition  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  international  law.     fhe  second  question 
is,  whether  the  final  proposition  in  the  dispatch  is  of  that  character.    I  must  express 
my  unfeigned  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for 
Guilford  (Mr.  Bovill)  has  dealt  with  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  first  of  these  two  prop- 
ositions.   I  had  hoped  that  all  who  took  part  in  this  debate  would  confine  themselves 
to  the  real  facts,  and  there  was  no  member  from  whom  I  should  less  have  expected  a 
miscarriage  in  that  respect  than  from  my  honorable  and  learned  friend.    But  when  my 
honorable  and  learned  friend  gravely  rises  and  gravely  tells  the  House  that  every 
authority  at  the  Cape,  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  as  well  as  others,  had  agreed  in  pronouncing 
this  vessel  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  and  entitled  to  be  recognized  in  that  character,  I  am 
placed  in  the  dilemma  of  supposing  either  that  he  has  not  read  the  papers,  or  th^t — 
which,  of  course,  I  do  not  suppose — having  read  them,  he  meant  to  misrepresent  them. 
[*'  Oh !"]    The  house  shall  judge  whether  I  have  reason  for  sayin|;  so,  and  I  must  also 
correct  an  error  into  which,  I  am  sure  by  accident  and  involuntarily,  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  the  member  for  Truro  (Mr.  Montague  Smith)  has  fallen.    He  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  able  speech,  to  which  I  listened  with  much  attention,  that  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker  bad  expressed  an  opinion  that  this  ship  was  duly  commissioned  as  a  ship  of 
war.    I  will '  show  the  House  that  a  more  complete  mistake  could  not  be  made.    What 
are  the  facts?    In  the  first  place,  the  letter  to  which  the  honorable  member  for  Truro 
referred  does,  indeed,  use  the  word  **  commission,''  which  is  the  source  of  his  mistake : 
but  how  do  the  subsequent  papers  correct  the  erroneous  ideas  suggested  by  its  useT 
Under  the  date  of  the  7th  of  August,  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  writing  to  the  governor  of 
the  Cape,  says : 

**  Captain  Forsyth  having  informed  me  that  the  Alabama  has  a  tender  outside  cap- 
tured by  Captain  Semmes  ou  the  coast  of  America,  and  commissioned  by  one  of  the 
Alabama's  lieutenants."    ["Hear,  hear.*"] 

The  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman  opposite,  (Sir  John  Hay,)  may  have  abetter  idea 
of  these  words  than  myself,  bnt  it  seems  to  be,  that  of  one  of  the  lieutenante  of  the 
Alabama  granting  a  commission.  ["  Oh !"]  I  can  only  say  that  it  appeared  ultimately 
that  there  was  no  commission  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  I  read  the  words  as 
set  down  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  **  commissioned  by  one  of  the  Alabama's  lieuten- 
ants," and  I  defy  anybody  to  define  fh>m  them  what  sort  of  a  commissou  this  repre- 
sents.   [*'OhP] 

Sir  John  Hay  said  that,  having  been  personally  alluded  to  by  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman,  he  wished  to«remark  that  when  it  was  said  that  a  captain  at  Ports- 
mouth had  commissioned  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  it  did  not  mean  that  he  had  con- 
ferred that  commission  upon  bimseU^ 
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The  Attornet  General.  The  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman  interprets  those 
words  as  equivalent  to  ^'  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  Alabama's  lieutenants  I 
believe  that  is  so,  and  the  seqael  shows  that  when  the  matter  came  to  be  more  carefully 
considered;  the  element  of  a  commission  was  eliminated,  and  there  is  nothing  to  l« 
founded  on  that  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  having  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  colonial  law  officers,  obtained  that  opinion,  and  the  House  will 
observe  the  important  consequences  which  followed  from  it,  as  expressed  in  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse's  letter  of  the  8th  of  August  to  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  inclosing  the  opinion 
of  the  acting  attorney  general : 

'*  I  shall  take  care  to  submit  this  question  to  her  Majesty's  government  by  the  next 
mail,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  conclude  that  your  excellency  will  be  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  in  respect  to  any  vessels  whicli  may  entcf 
these  ports  m  the  character  of  prizes  converted  into  ships  of  war  by  the  offioers  of  the 
navy  of  the  Confederate  States. — Correspondence,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  3. 

I  confess  that  was  a  somewhat  alarming  proposition,  as  it  would  suggest  to  the 
officers  of  the  Confederate  States  navy  a  vexy  simple  and  easy  mode  of  escaping  the 
provisions  of  her  Migesty  respecting  the  bringing  prizes  into  her  ports  by  putting  them 
into  the  position  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  camng  them  ships  of  war,  and  intrcMucinr 
them  into  our  ports  as  acknowledged  in  that  character.  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  treatea 
that  as  a  conclusion  which  naturally  followed  from  the  opinion  of  the  colonial  attorney 
general ;  and  he  said  that  he  shoula  take  care  to  submit  the  question  to  her  Msgesty's 
government.  But  what  was  the  effect  of  that  opinion  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker,  who  has  been  treated  by  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  as  amon^  those  who 
have  pronounced  this  vessel  to  be  a  ship  of  war  f  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  having  for  the 
first  time,  through  his  own  officer,  obtained  true  information  of  the  real  facts,  wrote  on 
the  16th  of  August  to  this  effect : 

**  The  vessel  in  question,  now  called  the  Tuscaloosa,  arrived  here  this  evening,  and 
the  boarding  officer  from  my  flag-ship  obtained  the  following  information :  That  ^e  is 
a  bark  of  ^ye  hundred  tons,  with  two  sm*all  rifled  twelve-pouiMer  guns  and  ten  men, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Alabama  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  caigo 
of  wool  still  on  board.  The  admission  of  this  vessel  into  port  will,  I  fear,  open  the 
door  for  a  number  of  vessels  captured  under  siihilar  circumstances,  being  denominated 
tenders,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Queen's  instmctiona; 
and  I  would  observe  that  the  vessel  Sea  Bride,  captured  by  the  Alabama  off  Table  Bay 
a  few  da^s  since,  or  all  other  prizes,  might  be  in  like  manner  styled  tenders,  making 
the  prohibition  entirely  null  and  void.  I  apprehend  that  to  bring  a  captured  vessM 
under  the  denomination  of  a  vessel  of  war  she  must  be  fitted  for  warlike  purposes,  and 
not  merely  have  a  few  men  and  two  small  suns  put  on  board  her  (in  facif  nothing  bat 
a  prize  crew)  in  order  to  disguise  her  real  cliaracter  as  a  prize." — Cotreapondemce,  No.  €^ 
(1864,)  p.  3. 

My  honorable  and  learned  friend  must  have  overlooked  that  dispatch.  Then  what 
does  Sir  Baldwin  add  f 

''  Now  this  vessel  has  her  original  cargo  of  wool  still  on  board,  which  cannot  be 
required  for  warlike  purposes,  and  her  armament  and  the  number  of  her  crew  are  quite 
insafficient  for  any  services  other  than  those  of  slight  defense.  Viewing  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  afford  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  vessel  is  styled  a  '  ten- 
der' with  the  object  ot  avoiding  the  prohibition  against  her  entrance  as  a  prize  into 
our  ports,  where,  if  the  captors  wished,  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  disposal 
of  her  valuable  cargo,  the  transhipment  of  which,  your  excellency  will  not  fail  to  see, 
might  be  readily  effected  on  any  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  limits  of  this  colony. 
My  sole  object  in  calling  your  excellency's  attentipn  to  the  case  is  to  avoid  any  breach 
of  strict  neutrality." — Corretpondencey  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  3. 

It  is  not  upon  the  papers,  but  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  what  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker  apprehended  about  the  cargo  actually  happened.  We  loiow  that  when  the 
Tuscaloosa  left  the  Cape  she  went  to  Angra  Pequena,  and  deposited  her  cargo  of  wool 
and  skins  on  the  rocks  of  an  island,  having  previously,  while  in  the  waters  of  the  Cape, 
made  such  an  arrangement  that  she  was  followed  by  the  colonial  ship  Saxon,  which 
took  in  the  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it  for  Captain  Semmes  in  the  Cape 
colony,  an  enterprise  which  unhappily  resulted  in  loss  of  life,  and  in  the  capture  of  the 
Saxon  by  the  Vanderbilt.  The  real  question  is,  whether  that  is  not  a  mischief  of  the 
most  serious  character  which,  if  permitted,  would  place  it  within  the  power  of  any 
captain  of  the  federal  or  confederate  navy,  by  an  easy  ruse,  to  set  at  nought  and  violate 
and  trample  under  foot  with  contempt  the  order  made  by  the  British  Crown  for  the 
preservation  of  British  neutrality.  If^any  opinion  can  be  more  strongly  expressed  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  and  I  agree  with  my  honorable  and  learned 
fnend  tne  member  for  Tiverton,  (Mr.  Denman,)  that  this  matter  of  fact  is  one  of  which 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was  a  far  better  judge  than  all  the  lawyers  in  the  world.  It  was 
his  conclusion,  from  the  ascertained  facts  concerning  Uie  Tuscaloosa,  that  the  character 
assumed  of  a  ship  of  war  was  not  real,  but  feigned,  and  that  to  recognize  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  enabling  anybody  to  laugh  at  her  Majesty  and  set  her  prohibitions  within 
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lier  own  territory  at  defiance.  What  was  the  result?  So  much  impressed  was  Sir 
Philib  Wodehoose  with  the  force  of  these  observations,  and  with  the  authority  firom 
mrhich  they  proceeded,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  the  question  once  again  to 
the  acting  attoniey  general  of  the  colony.  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost  respect  of 
the  colonial  attorney  general.  I  have  had  more  opportunity  than  the  House  would 
liave,  from  the  simple  peiiisal  of  these  papers,  of  knowing  that  he  is  a  most  able,  upright, 
and  excellent  public  servant.  He  exercised  his  judgment  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
upon  the  question  put  before  him.  If  he  was  in  error — and  it  is  not  for  me  to  do  more 
than  submit  my  view  upon  that  point  to  the  House— he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  for 
it  was  one  into  which  he  fell  because  he  was  called  upon  to  determine  a  most  difficult 
qaestion  under  circumstances  which  precluded  him  from  having  fiill  and  accurate  infor- 
mation. The  House  will  understand,  therefore,  that  not  a  word  I  say  is  intended 
otherwise  than  most  respectfully  toward  that  learned  person.  I  believe  his  first  opin- 
ion was  based  upon  an  assumption  of  facts  which,  if  correct,  would  probably  have 
justified  it ;  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  respectfully  of  saying  that  the  propositions 
contained  in  his  second  opinion,  which  was  given  on  the  10th  of  August,  18^,  are  propo- 
sitions which  I  think  are  most  dangerous  and  erroneous.  He  was  evidently  misled  by 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  passage  he  had  referred  to  in  Wheaton  was  applicable 
to  this  case.  Of  course  you  may  reason  by  analogy  from  one  thing  to  another,  but  I 
shall  show  that  the  passage  in  Wheaton,  cited  by  the  colonial  attorney  general,  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  this  debate  are  quite  beside  the  mark,  relating  to  a  subject  of 
an  entirely  different  character.  What  were  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  colonial 
attorney  general  from  those  authorities  f  They  are  stated  in  a  dispatch  of  tlie  governor, 
dated  August  10th. 

**  The  information  given  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  Tuscaloosa  is  some- 
'what  defective ;  but,  referring  to  the  extract  from  Wheaton  transmitted  in  my  last 
letter,  the  attorney  general  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  vessel  received  the  two  guns  from 
the  Alabama  or  other  confederate  vessel  of  war,  or  if  the  person  in  command  of  her  has 
a  commission  of  war,  or  if  she  be  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  confederate  navy,  in 
any  of  these  cases  there  will  be  a  sufficient  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  to  justify 
her  being  held  to  be  a  ship  of  war." — Carreapondenoef  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  4. 

So  that  the  colonial  attorney  general  was  of  opinion  that  though  the  Tuscaloosa 
should  have  no  commission,  though  she  should  not  even  have  an  officer  of  the  confede- 
rate navy- on  board,  yet  if  her  two  guns  had  been  received  from  the  Alabama,  that  was 
a  good  reason  for  calling  her  a  ship  of  war.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  though  she 
should  have  no  commission  or  no  guns,  yet  if  she  were  commanded  by  a  confederate 
officer  that  was  enough.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  his  opinion  was  founded  upon 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  law.  The  authorities  to  which  he  referred — ^although 
I  admit  he  discharged  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  judgment— misled  him, 
because  he  read  them  in  a  text-book,  was  not  able  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  cases  on  which  the  passages  he  cited  were  founded,  and  did  not  observe  how  special 
and  limited  was  their  bearing  upon  the  question  before  him.  Let  the  House  mark  what 
was  the  result.  The  governor,  who  of  course  thought  it  his  duty  to  act  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  the  attorney  general,  communicated  that  opinion  to  Sir  Baldwin  Walker ;  Sir 
Baldwin  did  not  change  his  own  original  opinion,  but  of  course  he  had  to  apply  the 
law  of  the  attorney  general  to  the  fapts  of  thd  case.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  August 
he  writes: 

*^  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  excellency's  letter,  dated  yester- 
day, respecting  the  confederate  bark  Tuscaioosa,  now  in  this  bay.  As  there  are  two 
guns  on  board,  and  an  officer  of  the  Alabama  in  charge  of  her,  the  vessel  appears  to 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  cases  cited  in  your  above  mentioned  communication.'' — 
(P.  4.) 

There  were  three  cases  put :  first,  guns  put  on  board  by  a  confederate  vessel ;  second, 
a  commission ;  third,  an  officer  of  the  confederate  navy  in  command ;  and  Sir  Baldwiu 
Walker  finds  that  the  first  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  the  third,  but  not  the  second.  To 
make  it  more  clear,  it  is  distinctly  so  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse, 
dated  August  19th.  I  ask  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  see  how  serious  a  ques- 
tion the  government  had  to  consider  and  determine  to  the  whole  of  that  dispatch, 
because  it  shows  that  with  all  the  courtesy,  address,  and  gallantry  which  would  no 
doubt  distinguish  officers  in  command  of  ships  of  the  con&lerate,  or,  I  should  hope, 
any  other  navy,  yet  if  you  give  them  an  inch  they  will  take  an  ell,  and  that  the  effect 
of  any  relaxation  of  your  laws  and  rules  of  neutrality  may  be  such,  that  you  will  soon  be 
entangled  in  questions  of  a  character  which,  if  you  permit  them  to  arise,  will  embarrass 
you  in  a  manner  which  it  is  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  this  country  to  avoid. 
rlo  one  can  accuse  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  of  any  prejudice  against  Captain  Semnies,  or 
any  partiality  against  the  Alabama.  I  believe  him  to  be  impartial,  fair^  and  just ;  bub 
what  are  the  doings  of  the  Alabama  in  the  Cape  waters  recited  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse 
himself  f    He  says : 

"The  Alabama,  leaving  her  prize  outside,  anchored  in  the  bay  at  3.30  p.  m.,  when 
Captain  Semmes  wrote  to  me  that  he  wanted  supplies  and  repairs,  as  well  as  permission 
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to  land  thirty-three  prisoners.  After  commnnicating  with  the  United  States  oonBnl,  I 
authorized  the  latter,  and  called  upon  him  to  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  wantu^ 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  judse  of  the  time  he  ought  to  remain  in  the  port.  The  aaiiie 
afternoon  he  promised  to  send  the  next  morning  a  list  of  the  stores  needed,  and  annonnced 
his  intention  of  proceeding  with  all  dispat<ih  to  Simon's  Bay  to  effect  his  repairs  thcie. 
The  next  morning  (August  6)  the  paymaster  called  on  me  with  the  merchant  who  was  to 
furnish  the  supplies,  and  I  granted  him  leave  to  stay  till  noon  of  the  7th.  On  tfat 
morning  of  the  8th  Captain  Forsyth,  of  the  Valorous,  and  the  port  captain,  by  my 
desire,  pressed  on  Captain  Semmes  the  necessity  for  his  leaving  ute  port  withoat  any 
unnecessary  delay,  when  he  pleaded  the  continued  heavy  sea,  and  the  absence  of  fan 
cooking  apparatus,  which  had  been  sent  on  shore  for  repairs,  and  had  not  been  retomed 
by  the  tradesman  at  the  time  appointed,  and  intimated  his  own  anxiety  to  get  away. 
Between  6  and  7  a.  m.  on  Sunday,  the  9th,  he  sailed,  and  on  his  way  to  Simon's  Biy 
captured  another  vessel,  but  on  finding  that  she  was  in  neutral  waters  immediatdy 
released  her." — Correspandenoef  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  5. 

It  was  quite  right  to  release  her,  and  it  was  also  necessary.  But  see  the  state  of 
things  you  have  got  here.  Captain  Semmes  gets  an  enlargement  of  time,  and  whca 
he  leaves  he  captures  a  vessel  in  neutral  waters.  These  are  circumstances  which  ought 
to  warn  every  one  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  observing  strictly  the  rulee  made 
for  the  preservation  of  neutrality.  Further  on  in  the  same  dispatch  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
house  says : 

'^  An  important  question  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Alabama,  on  which  it  it 
very  desirable  that  I  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  made  acquainted  with  the  vievi  • 
of  her  Majesty's  government.  Captain  Seiumes  had  mentioned,  after  his  arrival  in  port, 
that  he  had  left  outside  one  of  his  prizes  previously  taken,  the  Tuscaloosa,  which  he  had 
equipped  and  fitted  as  a  tender,  and  had  ordered  to  meet  him  in  Simon's  Bay,  as  she  alio 
stood  in  need  of  supplies.  When  this  became  known  to  the  naval  commander-in-chieC 
he  requested  me  to  lumish  him  with  a  legal  opinion ;  and  whether  this  vessel  conld  be 
held  to  be  a  ship  of  war  before  she  had  been  formally  condemned  in  a  prise  court ;  «r 
whether  she  must  not  be  held  to  be  still  a  prize,  and  as  such  prohibited  from  enteiing 
our  ports.  The  acting  attorney  general,  founding  his  opinion  on  Earl  Russell's  dispatrk 
to  your  grace  of  the  31st  of  January,  1862,  and  on  Wheaf^m^s  IntemaHonal  Law,  stated 
in  substance  that  it  was  open  to  Captain  Semmes  to  convert  this  vessel  into  a  ship  of 
war,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  admitted  into  our  ports  on  that  footing.  On  the  8th  ci 
August  the  vessel  entered  Simon's  Bay.  and  tbe  admiral  wrote  that  ^e  had  two  small 
lifled  ^ns,  with  a  crew  of  ten  men,  ana  that  her  cargo  of  wool  was  still  on  board.  He 
was  still  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  her.  On  the  10th  of  August,  after  fat- 
ther  consultation  with  the  acting  attorney  general,  I  informed  Sir  Baldwin  WaJker  that 
if  the  guns  had  been  put  on  board  by  the  Alabama,  or  if  she  had  a  commission  of  war, 
or  if  she  were  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  confederate  navy,  there  must  be  held  to 
be  a  sufficient  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  to  justify  her  admission  into  port  in  that 
character.  The  admiral  replied  in  the  affirmative  on  the  first  and  last  points,  and  she 
was  admitted."— C/W<i.j 

Sir  Baldwin  Walker  replied  in  the  affirmative  as  to  the  guns  and  as  to  the  officer. 
but  iiot — and  let  the  House  and  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Gnilford  tak« 
notice — ^not  as  to  the  commission.  My  honorable  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Traro, 
(Mr.  Montague  Smith,)  will  see  that  his  inference  from  the  use  of  the  word  "commis- 
sion "  in  the  first  letter  of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  written  before  the  facts  were  aseer- 
tained,  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  know  that  the  facts,  when  they  were  ascertained, 
were  found  to  meet  the  first  and  last  points  laid  down  by  the  attorney  general,  but  not 
the  second.  One  thin^  is  quite  clear,  that  no  commission  belonging  to  the  Tuscalooss 
was  at  that  time  exhibited.  And  now  I  wish  the  House  to  do  me  a  favor  to  turn  for  s 
moment  to  the  error  into  which  the  acting  attorney  general,  not  at  all  nnnaturaU^, 
fell — an  error  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  several  speakers  in  the  debate  this 
evening,  when  he  took  the  '^setting  forth"  the  vessel  for  war  as  being  a  criterion  for 
deciding  the  question  which  arose  under  the  Queen's  neutrality  orders.  The  authoii- 
ties  on  that  subject,  to  which  he  referred,  are  authorities  on  the  construction  of  par- 
ticular words  in  the  English  prize  acts,  and  in  some  similar  American  statutes.  These 
statutes  provided,  that  if  in  war  in  which  we  were  belligerents  one  of  our  ships  wore 
taken  by  the  enemy,  on  being  retaken  at  a  later  time,  should  be  restored  to  the  original 
owner,  except  in  cases  where  the  vessel,  after  her  capture,  had  been  "eet  forth''  or 
employed  for  purposes  of  war.  We  had  all  the  dangers  and  perils  of  war  to  encounter 
in  capturing  a  ship  once  employed  in  fighting  against  us,  and  it  was  therefore  but  foir 
that  the  reward  of  that  danger  and  peril  should  also  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  recaptors,  and 
that  the  title  of  the  original  owner  should  not  in  that  case  be  recognized.  Tne  title  of 
the  original  owner  is,  liowever,  reco^ized  by  these  statutes  in  many  cases  where  it 
would  have  been  entirely  forfeited  by  international  law ;  it  is  recognized  by  them,  even 
after  a  regular  sentence  of  condemnation  has  been  pronounced.  The  rule  thus  laid 
down  to  govern  cases  of  recapture  by  a  belligerent  power  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  a  neutral  power  not  at  war  shall,  in  one  way  or  another,  vindicate  iti 
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lentrality  when  that  nentrality  haa  been  violated.  The  prize  acts  have  no  force  in  ref- 
trence  to  the  subject  with  which  you  are  dealing.  This  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  no  mean  authority,  in  a  similar  case  which  has  been  decided  by  him.  I  i^efer  to  the 
lase  of  the  Nereyda,  a  Spanish  ship  of  war,  taken  by  a  privateer  which  had  been  fitted  out 
n  the  United  States,  for  the  service  of  the  Venezuelan  government,  contrary  to  the  for- 
eign enlistment  act  of  the  United  States.  The  Nereyda,  after  her  capture,  was  herself 
regularly  commissioned  and  set  forth  as  a  privateer,  in  the  service  of  the  Venezuelan 
rovemment.  If  retaken  by  a  Spanish  vessel  (and  supposing  the  Spanish  law  as  to 
restitution  in  cases  of  recapture  to  oe  similar  to  our  own)  she  would  have  been  condemned 
18  prize  to  the  recaptors,  and  would  not  have  been  liable  to  be  restored  to  her  original 
>wners.  But,  nevertheless,'  Jud^e  Story  adjudged  her  original  character  of  a  prize 
taken  from  Spain  not  to  be  obliterated  by  her  subsequent  employment  for  warlike 
purposes,  when  the  question  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  her  on  her  being  brought 
srithin  the  waters  of  the  United  States:  and  he  ordered  her  to  be  restored  to  her  orig- 
inal Spanish  owners,  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  which  took  her  was  fitted  out  m 
riolation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  That  case  went  much  beyond  the  present. 
We  were  bound,  in  the  present  case,  to  guard  ourselves  against  admitting  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  dangerous  doctrine,  namely,  that  we  should  allow  any  concealment 
of  the  character  of  the  prize  to  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  captor  to  take  the  vessel 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  Majesty's  neutrality  orders.  Such  a  principle  would  find  no 
authority  in  international  law.  No  sovereign  would  be  mindful  of  his  dignity  if  he 
allowed  his  authority  to  be  set  at  naught  by  the  captor  of  a  ship  merely  going  through 
certain  forms.  It  is  as  competent  for  a  sovereign  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  entry  even  of 
public  ships  of  war  within  his  territory  as  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  prizes.  The  principles 
of  international  law  would  fully  vindicate  a  sovereign  in  the  exertion  of  such  authority. 
The  methods  for  effecting  this  object  are  within  his  discretion ;  though,  at  the  same  time 
he  onght  not  to  use  harsner  means  than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand.  It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  the  dispatch  is  not  only  well  Justified,  but  that 
this  country  would  have  been  unmindftil  of  its  dignity,  and  its  neutrality  orders  might 
have  been  absolutely  set  at  defiance,  if  it  had  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  taking  the 
£BM:ts  as  they  were  reported.  When  the  Tuscaloosa  came  back  the  second  time  there  was 
something  resembling  an  emiipment,  and  something  resembling  a  commission,  and 
therefore  questions  of  a  totally  different  character  then  arose  as  compared  with  those 
which  her  first  visit  gave  rise  to.  The  question,  however,  before  the  House  is  not  the 
determination  of  her  character  upon  the  occasion  of  her  second  visit.  We  must  take 
the  facts  as  they  stood  upon  the  4th  of  November,  and  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
government.  And  now  I  come  to  the  second  branch  of  the  case,  and  that  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  what  should  be  done  if  the  result  of  the  inquiries  proved  that  the  vessel  was 
really  an  uncondemned  prize  brought  into  British  waters  in  violation  of  her  Majesty's 
orders  made  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  neutrality.  The  words  employed  oy 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  are : 

''I  consider  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  circumstances,  most  consistent  with 
her  Mf^esty's  dignity,  and  most  proper  for  the  vindication  of  her  territorial  rights, 
would  have  been  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any  further  control  over  the  Tuscaloosa  by 
the  captors,  and  to  retain  that  vessel  under  herMi^esty's  control  and  Jurisdiction  until 
properly  reclaimed  by  her  original  owners."— (P.  19.) 

Now,  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  avoid  any  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  that 

Eassage.  It  is  true,  as  was  stated  in  another  place,  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
ad  suggest'Cd  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  words  I  have  read  as  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  Undoubtedly  if  the  dispatch  had  been  submitted  to  them,  it  is  probable 
that  they  might  have  proposed  some  qualifications,  or  some  supplement  to  it,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  entirely  in  accordance  with  their  intentions  that  it  should  go  out 
in  a  form  so  short  and  little  developed  as  that  in  which  it  now  appears.  Of  course  the 
House  will  understand  that  I  would  not  have  said  so  much,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
statement  made  in  another  place,  that  the  dispatch  went  beyond  what  was  stated  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  We  are  bound  to  accept  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
passage  as  it  stands,  because,  with  the  exception  that  the  matt«r  was  mentioned  by 
us  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  not  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  settlement 
in  those  precise  terms,  the  very  words  are  those  in  which  it  was  suggested  for  consid- 
eration by  the  law  officers.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  might  naturally  suppose  that  the 
law  officers  intended  thereby  to  intimate  the  opinion  which  he  adopted,  and  they 
would  not  have  intimated  what  they  did,  had  they  not  thought  the  principle  involved 
sound.  H  blame  be  due  anywhere,  it  is  to  us,  and  I  am  rei^y  to  take  upon  myself  a 
principal  share  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  although  the  question  is  an  open  one,  and 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not,  under  such  circumstances  as 
those  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  it  would  be  an  extreme  exercise  of  her  Mi^esty's  powers  to 
retain  a  prize  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  her  to  the  original  owner,  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  with  confidence  that  no  principle  inconsistent  with  international  law  is 
expressed  in  any  part  of  this  passage.  The  case  assumed  is  that  either  of  a  willful 
violation  or  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  British  Crown  for  the 
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maintenance  of  oar  neutrality,  that  violation  or  evasion  taking  place  within  tbe  ter 
ritory  of  Great  Britain.    That  is  the  state  of  facts  which  raises  the  principle  involved 
The  rest  is  merely  a  question  of  discretion  and  moderation  in  carrying  ont  the  prin 
ciple.    Can  it  be  said  that  a  neutral  sovereign  hias  not  a  right  to  make  orders  for  tbt 
preservation  of  his  own  neutrality ,  or  that  any  foreiffu  power  whatever  violAting  thcM 
orders,  provided  it  be  done  willfully  or  fraudulently,  is  protected  to  any  extent  hf 
international  law  within  the  neutral  territory,  or  has  any  right  to  complain  on  the 
ground  of  international  law  of  any  means  which  the  neutral  sovereign  may  see  fit  to 
adopt  for  the  assertion  of  his  territorial  rights  f    By  the  mere  £Eict  of  coming  into  nes- 
tral  territory  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  a  foreign  power  places  itself  in  the  poaiticB 
of  an  outlaw  against  the  rights  of  nations ;  and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  practical  dis- 
cretion, judgment,  and  moderation,  what  is  the  proper  way  of  vindicating  the  offended 
dignity  of  the  neutral  soverei|^n.    We  have  had  no  answer  to  what  waa  stated  by  the 
soUcitor  general  as  to  the  pnnciple  upon  which  neutral  governments  have  hitherto 
acted  when  their  neutrality  nad  been  violated  under  circumstances  at  all  of  a  paraUd 
character  to  those  of  the  present  case.    Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ease  of  piiaa 
taken  within  neutral  jurisdiction,  as  if  that  case  depended  upon  some  different  pzio- 
ciple ;  but  there  is  some  confusion  on  this  point.    If  there  is  one  proposition  men 
clear  than  another  in  international  law,  it  is,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  wrong  is  againsl 
the  neutral  alone.    At  the  engagement  of  Lagos,  in  the  time  of  Loi-d  Chatham's  raia- 
istry,  our  navy  captured  a  number  of  ships  in  Portuguese  waters.    Lord  Chatham  said 
to  our  minister :   *^  Make  any  apology  you  please,  say  anything  you  like  to  satisfy  the 
dignity  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  but  give  back  not  one  of  the  ships.^    Thns  we  eee 
the  pnnciple  laid  down  that  between  l^Uigerent  and  belligerent  a  prize  is  a  good  pxizi^ 
provided  the  neutral  does  not  interfere  to  vindicate  his  own  neutrality.     It  is  osiisl 
for  the  neutral  who  has  interfered  under  such  circumstances  to  restore  the  prize  to 
the  ori^nal  owner,  but  the  latter  has  no  right  to  claim  it  from  the  neutral  as  a  mas 
can  claim  his  property  in  a  court  of  law.    Tne  object  of  the  proceeding  being  to  vin- 
dicate the  territorial  rights  and  guard  the  neutrality  of  the  sovereign,  he  does  not,  of 
course,  want  to  make  money  out  of  the  transaction,  and  therefore  restores  the  prixe  ts 
the  original  owner.    The  considerations  which  suggest  the  determination  to  vindicate 
the  neutrality  of  the  sovereign  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  neutral  restoring  the  priie 
taken  from  tne  captors  to  the  origmal  owners.    No  one  disputes  that,  as  hetween  b^ 
liferent  and  belligerent,  there  are  no  rights  in  such  a  case;  the  capture  is  good^  pro- 
vided the  neutral  aoes  not  interfere  to  vindicate  his  sovereignty ;  but  where  the  neutral 
does  interfere  to  seize  the  prize,  the  invariable  practice  is  to  restore  the  property  ts 
its  original  ownera.    I  quite  admit  that  the  United  States  consul  was  all  at  sea  abool 
the  matter.    He  seems  to  have  thought  that  until  there  was  a  condemnation  in  a  piiu 
court,  or  something  else  done,  the  original  owner  in  a  neutral  territory  would,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  be  entitled  to  the  restoration  of  his  property.    There  is  no 
foundation  for  that  idea.    If  her  Majesty's  government  had  not  been  pleased  to  issoa 
orders  that  prizes  should  not  be  brought  into  Britidi  ports,  it  would  have  been  com- 
petent to  bring  them  in,  and  no  demajia  for  the  restoration  of  any  prize  Iw  the  original 
owner  could  have  been  listened  to.    I  must  now  remind  the  House  of  a  still  more 
recent  doctrine  as  to  the  restoration  of  prizes,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  said  to  be 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  ourselves,  and  which  has  been  laid  down  and  recognized  ia 
.the  United  States.    I  refer  to  the  case  where,  although  the  prize  itself  has  been  cap- 
tured at  sea  far  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  yet  it  has  bc«n  taken 
by  a  ship  which  has  violated,  by  equipment  or  fitting  out,  the  territorial  rights  of  the 
neutral  power  into  whose  ports  it  is  aiterwards  brought,  and  is  consequently  supposed 
to  come  in  with  the  taint  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  attaching  to  it.    Under  these 
circumstances  it  had  been  held  that  the  neutral  sovereign  has  a  right  to  retain  the 
prize,  with  a  view  to  restore  it  to  the  original  owner.    In  1793,  when  certain  privateera 
were  fitted  out  by  the  French  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  if  not  with  the  oon- 
nivance  of,  at  least  without  being  prevented  by,  the  government  of  the  States, 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  English  minister,  urged  them  not  only  to  repress  those  privateers  for 
the  future,  but  to  restore  every  prize  which  they  had  brought  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.    What  was  the  course  taken  by  the  United  States  government  on  that 
occasion  f    They  took  a  course  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  acted 
upon  by  them  ever  since.    They  determined  at  once  to  accede  to  that  part  of  the 
demand  which  was  directed  against  the  future  preparing  of  privateers  in  their  ports, 
and  communicated  that  decision  on  the  5th  of  June  to  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister. 
At  the  same  time  they  refused  peremptorily  to  restore  the  prizes  already  brought  in  by 
those  privateers,  because  they  had  been  fitted  out,  they  said,  with  the  knowledge  and 
permission  of  the  government.    The  French,  however,  continued  to  fit  out  more  priva- 
teers, and  the  American  government,  afrer  again  considering  the  matter,  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1793,  determined  that  all  prizes  brought  in  by  privateers  fitted  out  after  a 
certain  date  should  be  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  consuls  of  the  ports  "  until  the 

government  of  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  inquire  into  and  decide  on  the  facts^' 
ubsequently  the  President,  on  the  12th  of  July,  announced  his  resolution  to  refer  the 
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aestiona  concerning  prizes  ^'  to  persons  learned  in  the  laws/'  and  requested  that  ecr- 
iln  vessels  enumerated  in  the  letter  should  not  depart  **  until  his  ultimate  determin- 
bion  should  he  made  known."    Aeain,  on  the  7th  of  Au^st,  the  President,  through 
is  secretaxyy  informed  M.  Qenet  that  he  had  determined  to  restore  all  such  prizes 
rought  into  American  ports  hy  privateers  fitted  out  in  their  ports.    When  the  treaty 
ras  made  in  1794-^5,  there  was  an  article  hy  which  the  United  States  hound  themselves 
o  make  compensation  to  this  country  for  all  prizes  which  might  be  brought  into  their 
^orts  by  privateers  fitted  out  in  their  territory  after  the  5th  of  June,  and  the  restitution 
»£  'wbicli  had  not  been  effected.    That  is  the  origin  of  the  doctrine,  and  it  shows  that 
ill  tliese  cases  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  where  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
leutrality,  the  neutral  government  has,  within  his  own  territory,  the  right  to  determine 
xow  that  violation  shall  be  redressed  as  regards  all  prizes  brought  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  American  government  acted  in  establishing  this  doc- 
trine, the  principle  upon  which  all  governments  act  with  respect  to  the  restitution  of 
prizes  taken  within  their  territorial  limits,  is  applicable  here,  subject  only  to  the 
G^uestion  whether  in  the  particular  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  that  mode  of 
vindicating  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign.    I  can  refer  to  an  older  precedent, 
even  more  directly  in  point  than  those  that  Iwve  been  given.    In  1658  the  States 
General  of  Holland  had  occasion  to  issue  ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  preveuting  the 
entrance  into  their  ports  of  ships  of  war  bringing  piizes.    It  had  been  usual  to  allow 
'the  free  access  of  such  ships  with  their  prizes ;  but  these  ordinances  were  issued,  and 
in  some  parts  they  go  far  beyond  anything  which  is  suggested  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle in  his  dispatch.    The  first  ordinance,  issued  on  the  9th  of  August,  1658,  pro- 
hibited the  captors  of  prizes  brought  into  the  ports  of  Holland,  even  under  stress  of 
^vreather,  from  disposing  of  sAiythiug  on  board,  and  they  were  put  under  strict  watch 
and  ward.    In  the  ordinance  of  November  7,  1658,  there  was  a  further  prohibition 
against  bringing  the  vessel  into  the  harbor;  it  could  only  be  brought  into  the  Zee- 
paten,  where  it  was  safe  from  danger ;  and  if  any  one  acted  otherwise,  the  prize,  as  if 
It  had  not  been  captured,  was  to  be  restored  to  mm  from  whom  it  had  been  taken,  the 
captor  was  to  be  detained,  and  after  due  inquiry,  his  ship  was  to  be  forfeited  and  sold. 
These  ordinances  were,  indeed,  disapproved  by  Bynkershoek  who  advocated  the  practice 
of  allowing  all  belligerents  to  bring  in  their  prizes;  and  they  certainly  went  a  great 
deal  further  then  her  Majesty's  .government  could  ever  be  advised  to  go.    It  is  quite 
plain,  however,  that  the  States  General  had  no  doubt  about  their  right  to  enforce  these 
prohibitions,  by  the  threatened  restitution  of  prizes,  and  oven  by  stronger  measures. 
Then,  I  say  that  the  principle  cannot  possibly  l>e  shown  to  be  against  international 
law.    Whether  or  no  persons  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  less  strong  course  would  be  sufl9cient,  is  another  question.    But  the  question 
before  the  House  now  is,  whether  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  disj^atch  is  against 
international  law,  and  I  say  that  it  is  justified  by  every  precedent  which  can  be  cited 
on  the  subject.    It  does  not  follow  from  this  proposition  either  that  all  nnoondemned 
prizes  are  to  be  restored,  or  that  the  original  owner  hdS  a  right  to  claim  their  restitu- 
tion.   The  neutral  sovereign  restores  them,  when  they  are  restored,  in  vindication  of 
his  own  dimity  and  authority,  and  the  violation  of  neutrality  is  the  indisxiensable 
condition  ot  calling  this  principle  into  play  at  alL    It  is  on  tnis  principle  that  the 
dispatch  was  written,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  principle  of  inter- 
national law.    Reference  is  made  to  the  absence  of  a  sentence  of  condemnation^  not 
under  the  notion  that  every  uncondemned  prize  should  be  restored  where  there  is  no 
violation  of  neutrality,  but  because  the  fact  of  a  condemnation  in  a  prize  court  may 
be  a  reason  for  not  treating  the  vessel  as  still  having  the  character  of  a  prize.    In  the 
case  before  Mr.  Justice  Story  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved  that  a  condemnation  had 
taken  place,  and  he  seems.  Undoubtedly,  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  if  it  had 
been  shown  that  the  ship  had  been  regularly  condemned,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  question.    I  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  motion 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  and  to  prove  that  no  principle  is  here  laid  down  at  vari- 
ance with  international  law,  and  that  within  her  own  territory  her  Mi^^^y  ^^  absolutely 
soYereign  and  supreme — that  she  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  any  foreign 
^     ships  which  she  pleases,  prizes  or  no  prizes,  and  that,  if  her  prohibition  be  disregarded, 
she  is  the  competent  and  the  only  judge  of  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  for 
the  vindication  of  her  authority.    That  is  the  principle  of  the  dispateb,  and  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  such  an  offender  against  international  law  as  a  belligerent  who  disre- 
gards such  orders  is  entitled  to  complain  of  the  measures  taken  to  vindicate  the  righte 
of  the  territorial  sovereign.    Whetner  milder  measures  would  have  been  sufficient  in 
any  particular  case  is  fair  matter  for  consideration  and  controversy.    The  government 
is  not  bonnd  by  what  has  passed,  and  is  as  much  at  liberty  now  as  before  tne  dispateh 
was  written  to  consider  the  question,  and  cither  to  recede  from  or  adhere  to  the  course 
indicated,  as  they  may  think  proper.    Although  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
house  acted  in  the  most  loyal  manner,  with  the  most  sincere  and  upright  intention  to 
follow  bis  instructions,  I  think  with  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Tiverton 
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(Mr.  Denman)  that,  if  he  had  construed  his  instractions  differentlj  he  would  hare 
been  well  borne  out.    For  what  do  his  instructions  say  f 

"  If  the  result  of  these  inquiries  had  been  to  prove  that  the  vessel  was  really  n 
uncondemned  prize,  brought  into  British  waters  in  violation  of  her  Majesty's  onka 
made  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  neutrality,  I  consider  that  the  mode  of  pr»- 
ceeding  in  such  circumstances,  most  consistent  with  her  Majesty's  dignity,  and  most 
proper  for  the  vindication  of  her  territorial  rights,  would  have  been  to  prohibit  die 
exercise  of  any  further  control  over  the  Tuscaloosa  by  the  captors,  and  to  retain  ti^ 
vessel  under  her  Majesty's  control  and  jurisdiction  until  properly  reclaizued  by  ha 
original  owners."    (P.  19.) 

Hut  when  the  ship  had  been  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  colony  as  a  publk 
ship  of  war  on  a  former  occasion,  of  course  her  commander  bad  a  right  to  assume  tfait 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  even  if  her  claim  to  that  title  were  no  better  than  before, 
she  would  be  received  in  the  same  character.  As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  Toscalooa 
had  been  detained  arrived  here,  her  Miigesty's  government  felt  not  only  deep  regtti, 
but  a  stronger  feeling,  and  had  no  doubt  that  she  ought  to  be  released.  She  «« 
released,  and  for  doing  this,  on  the  ground  that  good  faith  and  honor  reqaired  us  to  <b 
80,  we  have  been  taunted.  Why,  when  good  faith  and  honor  are  in  question,  will  aay 
one  say  that  you  ought  not  to  put' those  grounds  first  and  foremost?  If  this  ship  hai 
come  into  the  port  with  fewer  men  and  with  fewer  guns  on  board,  and  with  the  chai- 
acter  of  a  vessel  of  war  less  strongly  impressed  upon  her,  still  these  grounds  of  hoiur 
and  good  faith  would  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary,  under  the  circainstanef& 
not  to  take  advantage  of  that  state  of  things,  but  at  once  to  release  her.  The  ooly 
becoming  course  for  the  government  to  take,  therefore,  yvas  to  recognize  iiniuediat«Ii' 
the  justice  of  Lieutenant  Low's  reclamations,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  ship  had 
been  at  first  received  without  question — ^to  treat  her  as  coming  in  under  a  virtnal  aalp- 
conduct,  and  to  say  that  the  instructions  sent  to  the  Cape  had  been  misconstrued.  I 
recret  that  this  should  have  occurred,  but  no  other  course  could  properly  have  beet 
taKen  by  the  government.  Well,  then,  is  the  House  to  affirm  the  resolution  of  tie 
honorable  member,  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  dispatch  are  contrary  to  inter- 
national law  f  I  say  that  if  the  House  affirms  any  such  thing  it  will  be  affirming  tiut 
which  will  be  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  ;  it  wil 
be  affirming  that  there  are  powers  m  time  of  war  which  have  a  right  to  set  at  naughl, 
either  by  device  and  frauds  or  otherwise,  the  orders  of  the  territorial  sovereign,  Dt4 
only  upon  the  high  seas,  but  within  the  territory  of  that  sovereign ;  it  will  be  affirming 
that  belligerents  may  violate  that  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  the  benefit  at 
international  law  against  any  measures  taken  in  vindication  of  the  authority  of  ibe 
territorial  sovereign.  I  hope  the  House  by  its  vote  will  protest  against  any  snch  a  doe- 
trine.  The  question  is  not  whether  this  was  the  wisest,  the  most  moderate,  the  moA 
proper  course,  a  point  on  which  opinions  may  differ,  though  some  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  sincere  desire  of  t]^  minister  who  wrote  this  dispatch,  to  be  strictly  in- 
partial  and  fair  in  carrying  out  a  sound  principle.  Even  if  the  House  thinks  that  the 
orders  given  went  upon  too  extreme  an  application  of  the  principle,  still  it  must  appre- 
ciate the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  minister — namely,  to  enforce  the  authority  cf 
his  sovereign  within  her  own  territories  and  to  maintain  that  neutrality  to  which  thb 
country  stood  pledged  toward  both  parties  in  the  present  unhappy  war. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Sir,  I  am  glad  the  attorney  general  has  told  us  that  our  business 
was  not  to  affirm  the  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  these  transactions. 
I  believe  if  that  had  been  the  proposition  before  the  House,  not  even  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, who  has  been  as  bold  as  most  men  to-night — not  even  the  solicitor  general,  who 
was  not  quite  so  bold  as  the  attomev  general — not  a  single  member  would  have  veD- 
tiired  to  say  that  the  transactions  which  are  detailed  in  these  papers  have  been  char- 
acterized by  the  attribute  of  wisdom.  But  before  we  go  to  a  division,  I  want  the  House 
to  understand  what  is  the  question  on  which  we  are  going  to  divide,  for  I  think  the 
attorney  general  has  mistaken  the  question.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  discusnoa 
has  ranged  over  two  questions  which  are  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  fint  is: 
What  was  done  to  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  was  she  a  ship  of  war  or  not  ?  The  other, 
the  one  raised  by  the  motion  of  my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Maldon,  (Mr. 
Peacocke,)  is :  What  are  the  instructions  given  to  our  agents  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in 
future  f  Now,  on  the  Tuscaloosa  and  her  character  I  shall  say  a  very  few  words.  It 
has  been  stated  by  the  attorney  general,  and  by  thesolicitor  general,  also,  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  vessel  when  she  first  came  to  the  Cape  were  of  a 
very  suspicious  character.  Now,  I  will  make  an  admission  to  the  government.  I  think 
those  circumstances  were  very  suspicious.  I  think  that  was  eminently  a  case  in  which 
the  colonial  government  was  bound  to  consider  what  was  really  the  character  of  the 
Tuscaloosa,  and  whether  she  was  in  reality  a  prize  when  she  was  passed  off  as  a  vessel 
of  war.  But  I  think  no  better  opinion  could  have  been  had  on  that  point  than  the 
opinion  of  the  American  consul.  He  of  all  men  was  interested  in  making  the  best  case 
he  could  against  the  vessel,  and  I  will  take  his  statement  concerning  her  when  she 
came  into  the  harbor  and  before  the  attorney  general  was  consulted*    I  find,  on  the 
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Dth  of  August,  the  United  States  consul  writing  to  Governor  Wodefaouse  in  these 
srms : 

**  An  armed  vessel  named  the  Tuscaloosa,  claiming  to  act  under  the  authority  of  the 
D-called  Confederate  States,  entered  Simon's  Bay  on  Saturday,  the  8th  instant.  That 
essel  was  formerly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  while  engaged  in  lawful 
ommerce  was  captured  as  a  prize  by  the  Alabama.  She  was  subsequently  fitted  out 
rith  arms  by  the  Alabama  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States." — Corre- 
pORdenoe,  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  11. 

The  United  States  consul  says  she  came  in  as  a  man-of-war,  to  do  the  business  of  a 
aan-of-war,  and  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.    Now,  what  is  the  use.  of 

Slitting  hairs  on  the  number  of  guns  she  had  on  board  or  the  number  of  men,  when 
e  only  person  put  in  motion  at  all  was  the  United  States  consul,  and  that  is  his  jndg- 
neut  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  f  I  must  also  set  the  attorney  general  right  with 
tdspect  to  a  grave  mistake.  He  says  the  commission  of  the  ship  was  moonshine,  there 
vas  no  commission  at  all,  nobody  supposed  there  was  any  commission.  I  should  like 
o  know  whether  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  or  any  other  person  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
nent,  asked  for  her  commission,  did  any  one  say,  *^  As  you  are  equipped  for  warfare, 
lave  yon  a  commission  from  the  belligerent  government  you  represents  That  was 
ihe  natural  course  to  take.  We  must  remember  that,  of  course,  the  officer  in  command 
;ould  not  volunteer  that  information,  because  there  never  was  a  word  said  to  him  on 
the  subject :  though  this  controversy  was  going  on  between  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  and 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  and  the  only  person  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  con- 
koversy  was  the  person  who  could  nave  given  the  necessary  information.  But  what 
book  place  when  she  came  back  f  Why  then  it  occurred  to  the  authorities  to  ask 
whether  she  had  a  commission  or  not ;  and  a  number  of  very  proper  questions  were 
framed  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  to  be  put  to  the  commander,  and  among  them  was  this : 
'  What  papers  are  on  board  to  constitute  her  as  the  confederate  bark  Tuscaloosa  f '  To 
which  the  commander's  reply  was :  '*  The  commission  of  the  lieutenant  commanding 
the  Tuscaloosa,  from  Captain  Semmes.  The  officers  also  have  commissions  to  their 
ship  from  him.''  It  thus  appears  that  as  to  her  papers  the  vessel  was  regular,  and  that 
the  necessary  ingi'edient  which  the  attorney  general  said  was  wanting  was  not  want- 
ing at  all,  and  the  moment  it  was  ajsked  for  it  was  produced.  When  they  did  not  know 
whether  she  had  a  commission  they  let  her  alone,  but  the  moment  she  produced  her 
commission  they  seized  her.  I  shall  now  state  the  objection  I  have  to  what  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  did  when  information  was  sought  from  the  home  government  by  our 
agents  at  the  Cape.  When  I  say  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  I  do  not  mean  to  throw  the 
responsibility  on  him,  because  the  reports  and  dispatches  sent  out  by  him  were  the 
embodiment  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  government.  The  government  knew  that 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  our  colonial  agents  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Tuscaloosa 
bad  been  a  prize,  but  had  come  into  the  harbor  under  the  appearance  of  being  a  man- 
of-war,  and  that  what  they  wanted  to  know  was  whether  her  character  as  a  man-of- 
war  merged  the  character  she  had  as  a  prize.  That  was  a  vefy  plain  question.  What 
was  the  reply  given  to  it  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  writing  for  the  government  9 

*<  Whether  in  the  case  oi  a  vessel  duly  commissioned  as  a  ship  of  war,  after  being 
made  prize  by  a  belligerent  government,  without  being  first  brought  infra  prceeidia 
or  condemned  by  a  court  of  prize,  the  character  of  prize,  within  the  meaning  of  her 
Majesty's  orders,  would  ojr  would  not  be  merged  in  that  of  a  national  ship  of  war,  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  explain.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  citation  from  Mr.  Wheaton's 
book  by  your  attorney  general  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  direct  bearing  upon 
the  question." — Correspondencdy  No.  6,  (1864,)  p.  18.  i 

The  colonial  ministers,  having  pressed  her  Mtgesty's  government  to  ^ve  them  their 
Tiews  on  that  and  other  very  important  questions,  the  dispatch  in  reply  -commences : 
"  I  will  now  proceed  to  convey  to  you  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  government  on  these 
questions,"  and  then  proceeds,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted,  to  state  that 
on  the  first  of  these  questions  the  government  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
ffive  any  information  at  all.  Well,  on  the.second  visit  of  the  Tuscaloosa  she  was  seized 
by  the  authorities  in  the  Cape,  and  when  the  home  government  heard  of  her  seizure 
they  gave  orders  for  her  release.  I  agree  with  the  attorney  general  in  thinking  that 
that  was  the  best  thin^  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  But  observe  the 
nngracious  way  in  which  that  was  doi^e.  In  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  March  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  says : 

**  Her  Ms^esty's  government  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  opinion,  founded  on  the 
special  circumstances  of  this  particular  case,  that  the  Tuscaloosa  ougnt  to  be  released, 
with  a  warning,  however,  to  the  captain  of  the  Alabama,  that  the  ships  of  war  of  the 
belligerents  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  bring  prizes  into  British  ports,  and  that  it  rests 
with  her  Majesty's  government  to  decide  to  what  vessels  that  character  belongs." — 
Correspondence,  No,  6,  (1864,)  p.  31. 

Her  Mi^osty's  government  nad  decided  that  the  Tuscaloosa  was  a  ship  of  war.  Her 
Majesty's  gpvemment  had  not  blamed  or  reprimanded  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  for  the 
view  he  had  taken,  and  the  attorney  general  has  told  us  that  as  she  had  been  allowed 
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to  depart  after  her  first  visit,  it  would  haye  been  a  gross  violation  of  faith  to  keep  ber 
when  she  came  the  second  time.    Accordingly,  she  was  ordered  to  be  released;  bat  as 
she  had  been  detained  for  some  time,  the  duty  of  the  government  was  to  have  made  an 
apology;  to  have  said:  "We  are  sorry  for  what  has  occurred;  it  occurred  under  amis- 
apprehension  ;  you  shall  have  your  ship  back,  and  for  any  loss  you  may  have  sustained 
yon  shall  be  indemnified/'    The  government  say  that  tbey  wish  to  "iftf'Ftain  strict 
neutrality:  but  I  want  to  know  whether  they  do  so.    Will  any  member  of  the  govos- 
ment  stand  up  and  say  that  if  a  ship  of  ours  had  been  seized  by  another  power,  as  tlier 
seized  the  Tuscaloosa,  would  they  nave  been  content  with  a  dispatch  st-ating  that  it 
was  a  mistake,  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  ship  without  apology  f    You  act  so  wi& 
a  people  with  whom  you  think  you  can  deal  in  that  way  with  safety ;  bat  would  job 
have  acted  so  with  the  United  States  f    Was  that  the  course  you  took  with  the  United 
States  when  you  found  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  oar  neatrahtr 
with  respect  to  enlistment  on  the  coast  of  Ireland?    This  may  be  the  vaunted  neutTal> 
ity  of  the  government,  but  it  in  nowise  deserves  the  name,  because  it  consists  in  doin^ 
all  the  mischief  you  can  to  one  belligerent  so  long  as  you  think  it  is  safe  to  do  it,  and. 
wheu  you  find  you  can  no  longer  do  it  with  safety,  in  ungraciously,  chorlishlj,  and 
without  apology,  restoring  the  property  you  are  afraid  any  longer  to  keep.     I  now  yam 
from  the  matter  connected  with  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  come  to  the  more  importasc 
point  to  which  the  motion  of  the  hononible  member  for  Maldon  refers,  namely,  that 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  Novembtf, 
1863,  which  still  remains  unrevoked,  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  international 
law.    This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  for  that  is  past  and  gone; 
and  the  question  is  whether  those  instructions,  issued  for  the  future,  may  not  land  yoa 
any  morning  in  a  war  not  only  with  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  but  with   the  uea- 
tral  powers  of  Europe.    I  thought,  from  what  had  passed  a  few  evenings  ago  ia 
another  place,  that  we  might  have  been  relieved  from  discussing  this  question .    1  did 
not  understand  the  foreign  secretary  to  have  justified  for  one  moment,  in  point  of 
international  law,  tlie  correctness  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  instructions  with  reep^ 
to  the  future.    On  the  contrary,  I  understand  him  to  have  said  that  he  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  dispatch  went  somewhat  too  far,  considering  the  noble  lord's  capa- 
city for  putting  everything  into  a  dispatch  which  ought  not  to  be  there;  that  was  say- 
ing a  good  deaf;  and  he  said  that  the  question  whether  prizes  should  be  seized  aod 
detained  was  one  deserving  serious  consideration.    If  the  dispatch  had  contained  those 
words  it  would  have  been  the  climax  of  the  dispatch,  for  m  the  first  part  it  would 
refuse  to  give  the  information  asked  for  in  one  point  j  and  on  the  other  point  it  would 
have  stat^  that  the  question  was  one  deserving  senons  consideration.    However,  to- 
night we  have  had  a  view  presented  to  the  House  which  makes  it  incumbent  for  lite 
House  to  deal  with  the  question.    If  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  followed  the 
course  taken  by  the  foreign  secretary,  ^' We  do  not  Justify  the  instructions  in  that  dis- 
patch, and  are  proceeding  to  take  measures  to  revoke  them,"  we  might  have  been 
relieved  from  the  present  discussion ;  but  to-night,  in  the  boldest  and  strongest  lan- 
guage, the  attorney  general  and  the  solicitor  general  have  been  heard  to  affirm  every 
woid  of  the  instructions,  and  to  contend  that  they  are  consistent  with  international 
law.    What  is  the  order  of  her  Mi^ esty  which  is  said  to  have  been  violated  f    It  is 
this,  (it  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  before  the  House :)  Lord  Russell,  writing  to 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  says  that  her  Majesty  is  desirous  of  preserving  strict  neu- 
trality, and  with  a  view  to  carry  that  intention  into  effect,  it  is  proposed  to  interdict 
the  armed  ships  and  privateers  of  both  parties  from  bringing  prizes  into  the  ports,  har- 
bors,  and  roadsteads  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies ;  therefore,  the  government 
desire  to  issue  instructions  to  naval  and  other  authorities  accordingly.    That  is  the 
only  intimation  given,  and  if  the  matter  rests  there,  I  contend  with  perfect  confidenoa 
that  it  would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  good  faith  and  international  law  for  the 
government  to  give  instructions  to  their  officera  without  notice  to  the  officers  of  either 
of  the  belligerents,  that  if  a  prize  came  into  a  harbor  belon^ng  to  the  Queen  tbey 
were  t'O  seize  it,  divest  it  from  the  persons  who  brought  it  in,  and  restore  it  to  the 
original  owner.    There  is  no  good  faith  in  that;  but  the  matter  does  not  rest  there.    I 
wiu  ask  the  House  to  git  rid  of  the  question  altogether  as  relating  to  the  confederates, 
because  some  gentlemen  hikve  strong  views  with  regard  to  them ;  but  suppose  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  United  States  captured  a  pri^e  at  sea,  and  found  it  convenient  to 
brini;  it  into  one  of  our  colonial  harbors,  I  want  to  know  what  course  would  be  taken. 
I  can  understand  that  our  officials  in  the  colonies  might  desire  the  prize  te  be  taken 
away,  might  prevent  the  prize  having  communication  with  the  shore,  and  might  use 
force,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  prize  leave  the  harbor  and  go  out  to  open  sea ;  but  do 
you  suppose  that  if  our  naval  forces  at  one  of  our  colonies  were  to  attempt  to  captoie 
the  prize  and  give  it  over  to  the  confederates,  that  the  United  States  would  for  one 
moment  tolerate  such  conduct  f    It  would  be  as  clear  a  casus  belli  as  any  step  that 
could  be  taken.    The  attorney  general  asks  if  a  belligerent  ought  not  to  bear  the 
blarae  if  he  violates  an  order  of  which  he  has  notice  f    Take  the  case  of  a  pDwer  not  a 
belligerent.    Suppose  the  northern  States  of  America  captured  a  French  ship,  thinking 
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»T  a  proper  prize,  and  carried  it  into  one  of  our  harbors;  the  governor,  acting  on  your 
iBtructlons,  seizes  the  prize  and  hands  it  over  to  the  French  owner.  But  he  will  not 
>nie  to  yon  at  all;  he  will  go  to  the  court  of  the  capturing  power — ^tho  prize  court  of 
le  United  States-— and  say,  ^* Where  is  my  ship?  Restore  it  to  me  with  costs  and 
amazes."  The  French  owner  goes  to  the  American  court  and  says :  *^  Bring  in  my 
lip,  lu  order  that  I  may  have  it  restored  and  get  my  cost<s  and  damages."  "  No,''  says 
le  captor,  ''we  haven't  got  it;  the  English  government  took  it  from  us;  very  likely 
ley  are  keeping  it  for  you  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
lien  goes  the  French  owner  and  makes  his  demand.  ''Oh  yes!"  says  the  colonial  gov- 
mor,  "  we've  eot  it  all  right ;  here  it  is — you  are  quite  welcome  to  it."  "  Well,  but," 
aye  the  Frencn  owner,  "what  about  my  costs  and  damages?  My  ship  has  been  rot- 
ing ;  she  has  lost  a  voyage ;  and  the  damages  I  want  are  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
alue  of  the  ship."  I  want  to  know  whether  the  government  are  going  to  undertake 
o  pay  costs  and  damages  in  such  cases.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  belligerent;  it  is  the 
ase  of  the  French  government;  and  will  yon  tell  the  French  government  that  vou 
rill  not  pay  costs  and  ^amagee;  that  they  may  be  thankful  to  get  back  the  ship, 
J  though  yon  have  depnved  them  of  the  advantage  which  international  law  gave 
hem,  of  going  to  the  court  of  the  captor  and  getting  costs  and  damages  there?  Does 
he  attorney  general  mean  to  say  that  is  international  law ;  that  there  is  any  prece- 
lent  for  such  doctrine  ?  If  we  are  to  have  any  more  argument  to-night,  I  shall  be  glad 
o  hear  whether  the  government  can  controvert  that  clear  proposition.  I  should  like 
:o  know  how  the  government  are  prepared  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind.  I  venture 
x>  say  that  it  is  as  clear  as  any  proposition  of  international  law  that  in  such  a  case  you 
ire  injuring  not  the  belligerent  but  a  co-neutral  power.  What  is  the  sole  fragment  of 
authority  for  the  doctrine  which  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals  have  propounded 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to-night?  I  was  very  much  surpnsed  to  hear  this  authority 
tot  put  forward  by  the  solicitor  general  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  and  repeated  after- 
ward by  the  attorney  general.  &y8  the  solicitor  general,  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  it 
is  quite  old  and  common;  it  depends  upon  the  simplest  and  clearest  jprinciples. 
because  it  is  a  plain  doctrine  of  international  law«  that  if  a  prize  is  taken  m  neutral 
waters,  the  neutral  steps  in,  takes  the  prize,  and  restores  it  to  the  owner.  Moreover, 
he  said,  the  same  thing  happens  when  a  prize- is  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  a  ship  fitted 
out  in  the  neutral  jurisdiction ;  whenever  the  prize  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
neutral,  the  neutral  may  seize  and  hold  it  for  the  owner.  And,  say  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  generals,  the  ground  of  this  is  that  your  neutrality  has  been  violated ;  and 
whenever  your  neutrality  has  been  violated  you  may  go  at  once  and  seize  any  prize 
which  comes  into  your  possession.  I  was  very  much  amused  at  an  observation  of  the 
attorney  general  in  reference  to  his  fellow  attorney  at  the  Cape,  which  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  rather  more  instly  applied  to  the  solicitor  general.  My  honorable  and 
learned  friend  said  that  the  colonial  attorney  general,  when  he  <}uoted  Wheaton,  which 
was  a  text-book,  did  not  perceive  the  special  and  limited  application  of  what  he  was 
quoting.  I  venture  to  recommend  that  observation  to  the  solicitor  general.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  quote  elementary  writers  unless  you  cite  the  whole  of  what  they 
say  on  a  particular  subject.  If  the  solicitor  general  had  looked  a  little  closer  at  this 
part  of  Wheaton  he  would  have  seen  there  a  most  material  statement,  which  would 
nave  relieved  him  from  much  of  the  obscurity  into  which  he  has  fallen.  Wheaton 
says: 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  of  the  captors,  to  determine  the  validity  of 
captures  made  under  the  authority  of  their  government,  is  exclusive  of  the  judicial 
authority  of  every  other  country,  with  two  exceptions  only ; " 

Which  two  exceptions  are  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  solicitor  general,  and  which,  being 
two  exceptions  only,  negative  the  idea  of  there  being  any  other  exceptions.    The  first 
is  where  a  capture  has  been  made  within  tlie  territorial  limits  of  the  neutral,  and  the 
second,  wli^re  it  has  been  made  by  an  armed  vessel  fitted  out  within  the  neutral  juris- 
diction.   Wheaton  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Louis  XIY  did  make  an  ordonnance  in  1681, 
by  which  he  attempted  to  extend  the  rule ;  but  it  was  always  considered  unsound  inter- 
nutionid  law,  and  had  never  been  acted  on.    This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  words.    No 
power  has  got  the  ri^ht  to  take  a  prize  by  the  strong  hand  and  restore  it  by  the  strong 
hand.    What  vour  right  is,  is  to  set  up  an  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  rightfiil  capture.    These  questions  are  not  to  be  determined  by  a  colonial  secretary, 
but  by  a  court  duly  founded  for  the  purpose ;  and  no  international  law  has  said  that 
you  may  have  a  prize  court  unless  in  those  two  excepted  cases ;  and  if  you  go  beyond 
those  cases,  you  go  beyond  the  limits  and  violate  international  law.    The  attorney  gen- 
eral was  driven  by  despair  to  rely  on  an  ordinance  of  Holland  200  years  old,  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  acted  on,  and  which,  i#it  were  acted  on,  would  prove 
immensely  too  much — in  fact,  so  much  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  attorneygeneral  would 
rely  on  it  for  a  moment.    It  was  a  municipal  ordinance  passed  to  this  effect— that  if  a 
ship  of  war  and  a  prize  came  into  a  certain  part  of  their  canals,  not  only  the  prize  should 
be  seized,  but  the  ship  of  war  also,  and  everybody  on  board  put  in  prison.    Is  that  the 
view  of  international  law  taken  by  the  government?    These  are  the  only  authorities 
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which  the  goYernment  can  prodace.  Mr.  Wheaton,  into  whom  the  solicitor  genoml 
only  cursorily  looked,  when  he  is  properly  understoodi  limits  interference  expressly  to 
two  exceptional  cases ;  and  as  for  the  Dutch  ordinance,  I  make  the  attorney  geaenl  a 
present  of  that  with  all  my  heart.  If  the  govemment  had  told  us  here,  as  was  declared 
m  another  place,  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  contend  for  such  propositiona  of  inter- 
national law,  then  we  should  have  no  more  to  say ;  hut  here  they  contend  that  then 
propositions  are  right,  and  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  take  the  matter  np.  Thi 
govemment,  we  are  told,  are  considering  the  matter,  hut  they  are  considering  it  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  got  a  right  to  seize  these  prizes.  It  is  an  a£falr  which  demaadi 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  some  momins  we  may  wake  np  and  find  a 
conflict  arisen  in  some  one  of  our  colonies,  in  which  we  shall  have  the  mortification  of 
having  to  admit  that  we  are  altogether  in  the  wrong.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Hobm 
of  Commons  to  affirm  the  proposition  contained  in  the  motion  of  my  honorable  firiend, 
that  the  instructions  given  hy  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Governor  Wodehonaey  irlii^ 
remain  still  unrevoked,  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Question  put.  ^ 

The  House  divided : 

Ayes 2t> 

Noes ; 185 

Majority 34 

Main  question  put  and  agreed  to. 
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t 

House  of  Commons,  May  13, 1864. 

UNITED  STATKd— THE  C02TFBDERATE  SHIP  GEORGIA— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  T.  Baring.  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstances  nndcr  which  the  Georgia 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  to  pat  a  question  on  the  subject. 
As  I  bring  this  matter  before  the  House  simply  as  one  of  English  interest,  I  shall  not 
refer  to  the  feelings  or  prospects  of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  nor  shall  I 
endeavor  to  provoke  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  either  side.    I  wisli  to  make ^6 
charge  against  any  one,  and  if  I  refer  at  all  to  the  past,  it  will  be  merely  for  the^nr- 
pose  of  illastrating  tlie  position  in  which  the  country  is  placed  lis  to  its  international 
engagements.    The  question  is  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  deserves,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House.    An  incident  has  recently  occurred 
which  is  of  a  most  extraordinary  character.    A  vessel  of  war  carrying,  as  they  were 
told,  the  flag  and  commission  of  the  confederate  government,  has  recently  entered  the 
port  of  Liverpool.    She  is  still  there,  and  when  the  House  hears  the  history  of  her 
career,  it  will  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  course  which  has  been  pursued.    This  is 
her  history :  The  Japan,  otherwise  the  Virginia,  commonly  known  as  the  Georgia,  was 
built  at  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde.    She  was  equipped  by  a  Liverpool  firm.    Her  crew 
were  shipped  by  the  same  Liverpool  firm  for  Shanghai,  and  sent  around  to  Greenock  by 
steamer.    She  was  entered  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1863,  as  for  Point  de  Galle  and  Hong 
Kong,  with  a  crew  of  forty-eight  men.    She  cleared  on  the  Ist  of  April.    She  left  her 
anchorage  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  ostensibly  to  try  her  engines,  but  did  not 
return.    She  had  no  armament  on  leaving  Greenock,  but  a  few  days  after  her  departure 
a  small  steamer  called  the  Allar,  freighted  with  gnns,  shot,  shell,  &c.,  and  having  on 
board  a  partner  of  the  Liverpool  firm  who  had  equipped  her  and  shipped  her  crew,  left 
Newhaven  and  met  the  Georgia  oif  the  coast  of  France,  near  Ushant.    The  cargo  of  the 
Allar  was  successfully  transferred  to  the  Georgia  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  April ;  her  crew 
consisted  of  British  subjects.    The  Allar  put  into  Plymouth  on  the  11th  of  April, 
bringing  the  Liverpool  merchant  who  had  directed  the  proceedings  throughout,  and 
bringing  also  fifteeu  seamen  who  had  refused  to  proceed  in  the  Georgia  on  learning 
her  real  character.    The  rest  of  the  crew  remained.    At  the  time  of  her  departure  the 
Georgia  was  registered  as  the  property  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  a  partner  of  the  firm 
which  shipped  the  crew.    She  remained  the  property  of  this  person  until  the  23d  of 
June,  when  the  register  was  canceled,  he  notifying  the  collector  of  her  sale  to  foreign 
owners.    During  this  period,  namely,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  23d  of  June,  the 
Georgia  being  still  registered  in  the  name  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  thus  his  prop- 
erty, was  carrviug  on  war  against  the  United  States ,  with  whom  we  were  in  alliance.    It 
was  while  still  a  British  vessel  that  she  captured  and  burnt  the  Dictator,  and  captured 
and  released  under  bond  the  Griswold,  the  same  vessel  which  had  brought  corn  to  the 
Lancashire  sufferers.    The  crew  of  the  Georgia  was  paid  through  the  same  Liverpool 
firm.  A  copy  of  an  advance  note  used  is  to  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence.  The 
same  firm  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  throughout  the  cruise  of  the  Georgia.    After 
cruising  in  the  Atlantic  and  burning  and  bonding  a  number  of  vessels,  the  Georgia 
made  for  Cherbourg,  where  she  arrived  on  the  28th  of  October.    There  was  at  the  time 
much  discontent  among  the  crew.    Many  deserted,  leave  of  absence  was  given  to 
others,  and  their  wages  were  paid  all  along  by  the  same  Liverpool  firm.    In  order  to 
get  the  Georgia  to  sea  again  the  Liverpool  nrm  enlisted  in  Liverpool  some  twenty  sea- 
men, and  sent  them  to  Brest.    The  Georgia  left  Cherbourg  on  a  second  cruise,  but 
having  no  success  she  returned  to  that  port,  and  thence  to  Liverpool,  where  her  crew 
have  been  paid  off  without  any  concealment,  and  the  vessel  is  now  laid  up.    Here, 
then,  is  the  case  of  a  vessel  clandestinely  built,  fraudulently  leaving  the  port  of  her  con- 

*  Transmitted  with  dispatch  No.  694,  jBrom  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  May  19, 1664  j  see  vol.  II,  p.  704. 
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etmotioD,  takiDg  Englishmen  on  board  ae  her  crew,  and  waging  war  against  the  United 
States,  an  ally  of  ours,  without  having  once  entered  a  port  of  the  power  the  commlaskm 
of  which  she  bears,  but  being  for  some  time  the  property  of  an  English  snbject.  She 
has  now  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  has  rettimed,  I  am  told,  with  a  Britisn  crew  on 
board,  who,  having  enlisted  in  war  against  an  ally  of  ours,  have  committed  a  misde- 
meanor in  the  sight  of  the  law.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  steps  which,  under  those 
ciicumstanccs,  were  taken  by  the  government :  but  I  feel  assured  they  nave  done  all 
that  lay  in  their  power,  and  was  consistent  with  their  duty  under  the  existing  law,  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an  outrage.  It  is,  therefore,  not  their  condnct  in  the 
matter,  but  the  impotency  and  insufficiency  of  the  forei^  enlistment  act,  which  our 
courts  of  justice  find  it  impossible  to  interpret,  that  I  wish  to  bring  under  the  notm 
of  the  House.  Manv  of  these  vessels  are  afloat  committing  injury  on  our  ally.  Tlie 
vessels  to  which  I  allude  are  vessels  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  arrested  if 
time  had  been  given  and  if  their  purpose  had  been  known.  The  question  ia,  in  £Mt, 
can  we  be  said  to  be  carrying  out  our  obligations  as  a  neutral  power  toward  a  beDi- 
gerent  which  is  an  ally,  iu  a  manner  consistent  with  international  law,  tboagh  it  may 
be  in  harmony  with  our  municipal  law,  while  such  a  state  of  things  is  permitted  to 
exist?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  wish  to  lose  myself  in  the  mazes  of  a  legal  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  but  common  sense  as  well  as  international  law,  I  believe, 
prescribe  that  a  Neutral  should  act  toward  a  belligerent  who  is  an  ally  as  she  would 
like  under  corresponding  circumstances  to  be  done  by.  It  was  in  order  to  prevent  % 
war  between  neutrals  and  belligerents  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  passed ;  and 
if  vessels  are  allowed  to  proceed  on  a  course  of  devastation,  if  they  were  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  our  dependencies  and  colonies,  and  not  onlv  tliat,  but  to  put  into  ports  ia 
th^  country,  is  it  not,  I  will  ask,  time  to  consider  whether  we  should  not  do  oar  duty 
tow|rd  others,  and  whether  the  existing  law  a£fords  us  the  means  of  protecting  the 
intcTCsts  of  our  ally  as  well  as  our  ovm  f  The  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  those 
vessels  ou^ht  to  be  admitted  to  the  ports  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies  is,  I  contend, 
one  of  senous  importance  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  as  to  which  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  what  course  the  government  should  adopt.  When  a  vessel  fraudnlently 
leaves  our  ports,  which  we  know  would  have  been  arrested  here  had  her  objects  beoi 
ascertained  and  her  construction  certified,  and  proceeds  to  carry  into  effect  proceedings 
of  hostility  against  an  ally  to  the  endangering  of  the  peace  of  this  country,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  avail  themselv^  in  her  case,  of  the  powers 
whic^  they  possess,  and  by  proclamation  to  shut  our  ports  against  her.  If  the  Hoojie 
will  permit  me,  I  will  read  on  the  subject  a  passage  from  a  writer  on  international 
law  who  signs  himself  ^^  Historicus,''  and  who  says^  speaking  of  the  Alabama : 

"  First  ot  all.  the  English  government  must  decide,  on  the  best  information  at  their 
disposal,  whether  she  was  or  was  not  unlawfully  equipped  in  this  country  in  breach  of 
our  neutrality.  Their  decision  on  this  point  ought  to  be  final,  for  they  are  the  sole 
judges  of  it,  and  the  federal  authorities  may  impugn  their  judgment,  but  cannot  ques- 
tion their  determination.  If  the  English  government  determine  that  the  Alabama  was 
not  unlawfully  equipped  within  the  realm,  she  will,  of  course,  evgoy  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  any  other  lawful  belligerent  cruiser.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  decided 
to  have  been  unlawfully  equipped,  then  she  ought  to  be  forbidden  access  to  any  port 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  If  she  comes  within  our  ports  with  a  prixe, 
her  prize  should  be  taken  from  her  and  restored  to  her  original  owner,  and  she  herself 
compelled  to  depart.'' 

There  is  another  extract  from  the  same  writer  to  which  I  wish  also  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  honorable  members.    It  is  as  follows : 

*^  Now,  it  is  a  sound  and  salutary  rule  of  international  practice,  established  by  the 
Americans  themselves,  in  1794,  that  vessels  which  have  been  equipped  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  a  neutral  state  shall  be  excluded  from  that  hospitality  which  is  extended  to 
other  belligerent  cruisers,  on  whose  origin  there  is  no  such  taiut.  Accordingly,  the  cab- 
inet of  Wt^ington  compelled  all  the  French  privateers  which  had  been  illegally  fitted 
out  in  America,  agaiust  England,  to  leave  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  orden 
were  issued  to  the  custom-house  officers  to  prevent  their  return.  This  course  of  pro- 
ceeding appears  equally  consonant  to  the  principles  of  law  and  the  dictates  of  policy. 
Tlie  question  then  remains.  Was  the  Alabama  uidawfully  equipped  and  manned  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  ?  Now,  setting  aside  the  vexed  question  of  equipment, 
I  think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  on  that  of  enlistment.  Tbo  question  is  one  whicb, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  not,  and  cannot  become,  the  subject  of  judicial  determination, 
because  a  neutral  goveniment  cannot  exercise  a  jurisdiction  over  such  a  vessel.  It  is 
a  matter  on  which  the  executive  of  the  neutral  government  must,  according  to  the  best 
information  it  can  obtain,  form  its  own  judgment,  and  that  judgment  is  final  and  con- 
clusive on  all  parties.  Now,  1  observe  that,  in  a  dispatch  dated  March  27,  1863,  (par- 
liamentary paper,  p.  2,)  Lord  Russell  writes :  *  The  British  government  has  done  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  execute  the  law ;  but  I  admitted  that  the  cases  of  the  Alabama 
and  the  Oreto  were  a  scandal,  and,  in  some  degree,  a  reproach  to  our  law.'  Now,  with 
the  greatest  deference  to  those  persons  who  may  be  ot  an  opposite  opinion,  I  submit 
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ttiat  vessels  of  which  such  a  statement  can  he  properly  made — and  that  it  was  properly 
luade  no  one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  their  outfit  and  manning  can  hon- 
estly doubt — are  not  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  country  whose  laws  they  have 
eluded  and  abused.  I  think  that  to  deny  to  the  Florida  and  Alabama  access  to  our  ports 
Tvould  be  the  legitimate  and  dignified  manner  of  expressing  our  disapproval  of  the  n'aud 
ivhich  has  been  practiced  upon  our  neutrality.  If  we  abstain  from  taKins  such  a  course, 
I  fear  we  may  justly  lie  under  the  imputation  of  having  done  less  to  vindicate  our  good 
I'aith  than  the  American  government  consented  at  our  instance  on  former  occasions  to 
do." 

Again,  Earl  Russell,  in  a  dispatch  written  in  the  month  of  June,  said  that  the  British 
government  had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  execute  the  law,  but  he  confessed 
that  the  case  of  the  Alabama  was  a  scandal  to  our  laws.    Now,  such  vessels  as  the 
Georgia  are  vessels  which  avowedly  ought  to  have  been  stopped  if  their  purpose  bad- 
been  Known.    They  are  vessels  whose  destination  is  to  roam  about,  never  getting  home, 
and  wbich  are  tainted  with  the  offense  of  having  violated  our  neutrality.    They  are 
vessels,  therefore^  which,  on  every  ground,  have  no  claim  to  the  hospitality  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  both  our  international  obligations  and  a  due  regard  for 
our  own  interests  ought  to  have  led  us  to  exclude  them  from  our  ports.    The  Georgia 
has  arrived  in  Liverpool  and  there  discharged  her  crew,  and  what  guarantee  have  we 
that  other  vessels  may  not  do  the  same ;  that  our  neutrality  may  not  be  violated,  and 
that  wo  may  not  hereafter  have  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  our  position 
M-ill  be  reversed  f    While,  therefoi^,  I  am  anxious  to  express  my  belief  that,  under  the 
law,  as  it  stands,  we  cannot  carry  our  international  obligations  fully  into  effect,  I  am 
likewise  desirous  of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  situation  in  which  this 
country  will  be,  if  the  precedents  now  established  ore  acted  upon,  in  the  event  of  our 
heiug  involved  in  war,  while  other  states  are  neutral.    Under  the  present  construction 
of  our  municipal  law  there  is  no  necessity  that  a  belligerent  should  have  a  port,  or  even 
a  seashore.    I'rovided  she  has  money,  or  that  money  is  supplied  to  her  by  a  neutral, 
she  may  fit  out  vessels,  and  those  vessels  need  not  go  to  the  country  to  which  they  are 
said  to  belong,  but  may  go  about  the  seas  dealing  destruction  to  British  shipping  and 
property.    Take  the  case,  which  I  hope  we  shall  avoid,  of  our  being  at  war  with  Ger- 
many.   There  would,  as  things  now  stand,  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Diet  of  Frankfort 
from  having  a  fleet.    A  number  of  the  small  states  of  Germany  might  unite  together 
and  become  a  great  naval  power.    Money  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  purpose ;  and 
gaxouy,  without  a  seashore,  might  have  a  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  wthout  any 
docks,  who  might  have  a  large  fleet  at  his  disposal.    The  only  answer  we  could  make 
under  those  circumstances  to  France  and  the  United  States,  who,  as  neutrals,  might  fit 
out  vessels  against  us  on  the  pretense  that  they  were  German  cruisers,  was  that  we 
would  go  to  war  with  them ;  so  that,  by  the  course  of  policy  which  we  are  pursuing, 
we  render  ourselves  liable  to  the  alternative  of  having  our  property  completiCly 
destroyed,  or  entering  into  a  contest  with  evcrv  neutral  power  in  the  world.    We  ought, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  at  stake.    I  will  not  trouble 
the  House  with  statistics  on  the  point,  but  we  all  know  that  our  commerce  is  to  be 
found  extending  itself  to  every  sea,  that  our  vessels  float  in  the  waters  of  every  clime, 
that  even  with  our  cruisers  afloat  it  would  not  be  easv  to  pick  up  an  Alabama,  and  that 
the  destruction  of  our  property  might  go  on  despite  all  our  power  and  resources.    What 
would  be  the  result  f    That  we  must  submit  to  the  destruction  of  our  property,  or  that 
our  shipping  interests  must  withdraw  their  ships  from  the  ocean.    That  is  a  danger  the 
apprehension  of  which  is  not  confined  to  myself,  but  is  shared  by  many  who  are  far 
better  able  to  form  a  judgment  than  I  am.    Recollect  that  your  shipping  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States.    If  you  follow  the  pnnciple  you  are  now  adopting, 
as  regards  the  United  States,  you  must  be  prepared  to  stand  the  consequences;  so 
strongly  was  this  felt  by  ship-owners  that  memorials  have  already  been  addressed 
to  the  government  upon  the  subject.    Last  year  such  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Earl  Rus- 
sell by  the  ship-owners  of  Hull,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  similar  one  has  been 
sent  by  the  ship-owners  of  Belfast  to  his  honorable  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
that  bocough,  who  has  forwarded  it  to  the  noble  earl.    The  memorialists  stated  that 
they  viewed  with  the  greatest  apprehension  the  permission  which  has  now  been  given 
fur  the  violation  of  our  neutrality  and  the  clandestine  furnishing  of  ships  to  a  belli- 
gerent ;  and  last  night  the  honorable  member  for  Liverpool  presented  a  petition,  signed 
by  almost  all  the  great  ship-owners  of  that  place,  enforcing  the  same  view  and  expressing 
the  same  anxiety.    I  am  a  little  surprised  at  this  manifestation,  because  what  is  happen- 
ing around  us  is  a  source  of  great  profit  to  our  ship-owners;  but  it  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  sensible  that  the  future  danger  will  f^ir  preponderate  over  the  present  benefit  and 
advantages.    Merchants  and  ship-owners  are  generally  a  quiescent  oody,  attending  to 
their  own  affairs  and  leaving  the  concerns  of  the  countiy  to  those  in  whose  abilities, 
position,  and  experience  they  have  confidence,  and  on  whom  they  can  rely,  on  whatever 
side  of  the  House  they  may  sit,  patriotically  to  unite  to  avert  the  evils  against  which 
privat-o  individuals  cannot  secure  themselves.    I  think  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  no 
prpposal  is  made  by  the  government  for  the  modification  of  the  existing  law;  and  I  can- 
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not  ima^ne  that,  if  BQch  an  attempt  were  made,  honorable  members  on  mj  own  side  cf 
the  House,  who  may,  at  timee,  be  placed  in  power,  woald  refuse  toasBiet  in  taking  Rtc|» 
to  insure  this  country  against  the  dangers  which  menance  its  commerce.  We  ought,  I 
think,  no  longer  to  dally  with  this  question.  It  is  one  of  immense  im]>ortanee  and  oft 
most  dangerous  character.  Neither  the  goTemment  nor  any  one  else  in  this  Honae.  I 
am  sure,  can  be  deterred  from  proposing  or  adopting  a  necessary  measnre  by  the  ficar 
that  they  may  be  taunted  with  acting  at  the  dictation  of  the  United  States.  No  one 
can  be  more  indisposed  than  I  should  be  to  sacrifice  the  rights,  the  interests,  or  the 
honor  of  the  country  to -the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power,  but  no  one  can  be  more  ooa- 
vinced  that  we  ought  to  blush  for  ourselves  and  our  country  if  we  are  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  some  newspaper  taunt,  some  electionering  speech,  or  some  piece  of  stnmp  oca- 
tory,  from  yielding  ^  the  dictation  of  reason  and  good  sense,  and  applying  a  remeiy 
*  where  an  evil  has  been  proved  to  exist.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  is  not  the  tine 
to  take  such  a  step ;  that  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  war  is  over,  when  we  oonld  ps0 
an  act  without  apprehension  that  its  purport  or  intention  might  be  mistaken.  Hm 
any  foreign  enlistment  act  ever  passed  in  time  of  peace  t  Our  own  act  wan  passed  ia 
1819,  while  Spain  was  at  war  with  her  colonies.  And  let  the  House  remember  the  ael 
of  General  Washington,  perhaps  the  boldest  act  in  the  life  of  that  illustrions  man,  when 
he  issued  his  proclamation  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  takin|^  part 
in  a  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  whole  feeling  of  that  country  was  on  the  side  «f 
France.  **  France  and  freedom ''  was,  as  a  cry,  oppc^ed  to  **  Great  Britain  and  tyranny.' 
All  the  recollections  of  the  past  war  with  Great  Britain  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
Americans,  and  their  ^atitude  to  France  was  still  alive.  Popular  feeling  was  strongly 
against  General  Washington,  and  yet  he  perilled  his  power,  his  influence,  and  his  pop- 
nlarity,  and  had  the  courage  to  propose  and  carry  a  measure  for  which  he  "was  tmr- 
ward  praised  and  blessed  by  hi^  countrymen,  because  they  recognized  it  as  being  in 
accordance  with  wisdom,  with  their  own  interests,  and  with  justice.  What  is  the 
moral  f  The  moral  which  I  draw  from  that  is,  that  whatever  mav  be  onr  individual 
sympathies,  or  our  wishes  and  views  as  to  the  causes  or  results  of  the  pending  ooDtest 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  charged  with  acting  under  the  dictation  of  a  coontiy 
which  is  now  encaged  in  the  most  exhausting  conflict  that  has  ever  occurred.  We 
ought  not  to  yield  to  sympathy  when  the  dictate  of  duty  is  clear  that  we  should  net  to 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  act  to  us ;  we  ought  not  to  be  prevented  firom 
adopting  such  a  measure  as  may  avert  the  calamity  to  which  I  have  adverted  so  imper- 
fectly, but  which  now  looms  in  the  view  of  every  ship-owner ;  we  ought  not  to  he 
deterred  from  passing  such  an  act  as  will  protect  this  country  against  the  chari^e  of 
being  neutral  only  when  it  suits  her  purposes^  and  violating  it  when  it  suits  her  inter- 
ests. I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  change  of  the  law,  this  is  the 
moment  when  those  who  guide  and  control  our  destinies  are  bound  to  consider  what 
course  shall  be  pursued.  We  could  do  it  now  without  giving  rise  to  any  idea  that  we 
had  been  threatened.  If  we  do  it  now  we  may  save  ourselves,  while,  if  it  is  delayed, 
we  cannot  avoid  retribution  hereafter.  If  we  miss  this  opportunity,  what  we  may  de 
at  a  time  of  general  peace  will  not  be  accepted  when  war  occurs.  We  shall  be  referred 
back  not  to  what  we  have  done  after  the  war  was  over,  but  to  the  acts  which  we  have 
sanctioned  by  our  present  policy.  I  am  anxious  to  ask  the  government  whether  they 
do  not  see  that  what  has  occnrred  at  Liverpool  may  lead  to  our  neutrality  being  called 
in  question,  that  it  perils  the  performance  of  our  national  obligations,  and  may  seriously 
affect  our  interests  and  welfare  in  the  future. 

The  Attorney  General.  Sir,  with  many  things  which  have  been  said  by  my  honor- 
able friend  in  the  course  of  his  able  and  temperate  speech  I  entirely  agree.  No  one 
who  has  observed  the  conduct  which  the  government  have  endeavored  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  this  important  and  intricate  political  subject  during  the  past  two  yean 
can  doubt  that,  whether  successfully  or  otherwise,  they  have  endeavored  to  the  liest  of 
their  power  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fufiU  the 
obligations  of  a  sincere  and  impartial  neutrality.  I  know  that  these  professions  will 
not  meet  with  the  assent  of  those  who,  in  their  own  minds,  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
neutrality  itself,  who  have  given  themselves,  doubtless  under  the  impulse  of  genenous 
motives,  to  entire,  nnqualitied,  and  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
belligerents.  Nevertheless,  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  justice  and  right  feeling  of 
the  country  as  to  believe  that  the  people  of  England  generally  will  perceiye  that  the 
government,  in  the  course  which  they  have  pursued  in  circumstances  of  no  slight  diffi* 
culty,  have  really  desired  to  maintain  the  law  and  preserve  the  honor  of  the  country,  • 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  a  real  and  impartial  neutrality. 
Addresssing  myself  first  to  the  last  and  most  generally  important  of  the  topics  of  my 
honorable  mend's  speech,  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  quite  sensible  of  the  gravity 
of  the  public  evil  which  exists  when  merchants  or  any  other  persons  in  this  countiy 
hold  themselves  at  liberty,  bv  all  kinds  of  shifts  and  evasions,  to  treat  with  contempt 
her  Mi^esty's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  to  make  themselves  parties  in  a  war  in  whidi 
her  Majesty  has  proposed  to  be  neutral;  to  shelter  themselves  under  t^ose  opportuni- 
ties of  escape  which  the  just  regard  of  the  law  of  our  country  for  persons  accused  at 
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any  offense  invariably  of^rs;  and  to  do  acts  which  in  their  immediate  effects  place  in 
peril  the  friendly  relations  of  this  and  another  great  nation,  and  which  in  their  ultimate 
consequences  may  possibly  recoil  with  disastrous  and  destructive  effect  upon  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  their  own  country.  The  government  had  some  right  to  hope  that  in 
the  circumst^uicee  of  such  a  war  as  this,  English  merchant's  occupying  eminent  positions, 
would  not  spell  out  the  law  under  the  advice  of  lawyers,  sayinj^  **1  canuot  nnd  it  iu 
the  bond,''  and  availing  themselves  of  every  means  of  escape  which  ingenuity  can  sug- 
gGBt,  hasten  to  plunge  this  country  into  peril,  and  create  a  precedent  for  future  mischief 
and  dangers,  against  which  the  law  of  this  country  seeks  to  provide.  I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come — indeed,  I  think  I  may  infer  from  the  memorial  to  which  my  honorable 
^end  has  referred  that  the  time  has  already  come,  when  the  voice  of  the  mercantile 
community  of  England  will  be  raised,  so  that  those  who  may  be  unwilling  to  hold 
themselves  bound  by  her  Mcgesty's  proclamation  of  neutrality  shall  see  that  they  can- 
not expect  the  moral  support  of  the  great  body  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  I  must 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  conduct  which  has  been  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  government 
on  this  subject  has  been,  at  least,  of  that  character  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect.  The  Uous6  is  aware  that  there  are  only  three  vessels  which  are  alleged,  and. 
in  those  cases  I  do  not  say  the  allegations  are  well  founded,  as  they  have  never  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  Judicial  proceedings,  but  there  are  only  three  vessels  altogether 
which  are  alleged  to  have  been  fitted  out  in  this  countrv  in  violation  of  the  law,  and 
with  the  practical  effect  of  placing  this  country  in  the  situation  of  ministering  in  an 
important  and  fonnidable  manner  to  the  warlike  requirements  of  one  of  the  two  belli- 

gerents.  Her  Migesty's  government  believe  that  the  law  was  intended  to  strike,  and 
oes  strike  at  such  acts.  With  regard  to  those  three  ships,  the  House  will  recollect 
that  the  first  which  left  the  shores  of  this  countiy,  the  Oreto,  afterward  the  Florida, 
left  before  any  information  upon  which  the  government  could  act  had  been  imparted 
to  them.  That  vessel  was  afterward  arrested  at  Nassau,  was  tried  there  and  acquitted, 
but  it  was  found  that  there  was  reasonable  cause  for  the  arrest.  So  far  the  government 
was  not  to  blame.  As  to  the  next  ship,  the  Alabama,  I  need  not  repeat  what  was  said 
upon  a  former  occasion  as  to  the  steps  which  were  taken  by  the  government,  afticr  full 
consideration  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  with  a  view  to  arrest  that  vessel.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  House  and  to  the  country  that  orders  to  that  effect  were  given,  but 
the  ship  in  the  meantime  made  her  escape.  Then,  lasrly,  there  was  this  vessel,  the 
G^rgia,  as  to  which  no  information  whatever  reached  her  Majesty's  government ;  no 
evidence  upon  which  we  could  act  until  she  was  actually  gone.    So  successfiilly  dis- 

Sised  were  the  real  designs  of  those  connected  with  that  snip  that,  as  my  honorable 
end  has  stated,  the  crew  were  actually  engaged  for  a  voyage  to  Shanghai,  aud  all 
other  arrangements  for  arming  her  were  made  with  a  view  to  concealment  and  disguise, 
and  it  was  only  off  the  coast  of  France  that,  meeting  another  vessel,  she  received  her 
armament  and  re-enlisted  her  crew.  The  government,  therefore,  had  no  opportunity 
of  interfering  so  as  to  stop  that  vessel.  If  there  be  those  who  think  that  all  those  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  these  ships  were  perfectly  lawful,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  join 
with  me  iu  regretting  that,  if  lawful,  they  were  not  also  open,  avowed,  aud  above 
board.  It  does  not  seem  altogether  probable,  that  if  the  persons  engaged  in  these  pro- 
ceedings had  believed  in  their  lawfulness,  they  would  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to 
disguise  their  real  character.  Afterward,  as  the  Honse  is  aware,  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment took  action  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  and  since  then  they  have  done  the  same 
with  regard  to  two  other  vessels,  concerning  which  I  will  say  nothing,  as  they  will 
soon  be  the  subject  of  judicial  trial.  I  may  also  mention  that  in  Scotland  the  govern- 
ment directed  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  Pampero,  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and 
the  result  of  that  proceeding  has  been  that  a  verdict  has  been  given  by  consent  for  the 
Crown,  and  that,  while  great  liberality  has  been  shown  in  .waiving  the  forfeiture 
to  the  Crown,  security  has  been  taken  against  the  employment  of  the  vessel  for  any 
belligerent  service,  and  the  authority  of  the  law  has  been  successfully  vindicated.  X 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  difficulties  which  in 
these  cases  the  government  have  had  to  encounter  in  point  of  law  or  evidence,  the 
interference  of  the  government  does  appear  to  have  been  productive  of  good  effect,  as 
it  has  impeded  the  progress  of  the  system  of  fitting  out  naval  armaments  for  a  bellige- 
rent state.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  government  have  been 
nnsnccessful  in  their  practical  object,  nor  even  so  far  as  regards  the  elucidation  of  the 
law,  although  it  would,  perhaps,  be  premature  to  express  a  confident  opinion  upon  a 
eubject  concerning  which  high  authorities  have  differed.  But  I  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing a  sanguine  hope  that  the  result  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  government  will  be 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  difficulty  attaching  to  the  construction  of  the  law,  and  to  lead 
in  future  to  a  better  observance  of  it.  I  am  encouraged  in  that  hope  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  two  learned  fudges  adopted  the  construction  of  the  act  upon 
which  the  Crown  had  been  advised  to  proceed.  Their  construction  has  since  received 
the  indorsement  of  a  learned  judge  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  under  circumstances  which 
make  it  probable  that  other  judges  of  that  court  may  concur  in  his  opinion,  and'in  the 
case  of  the  Pampero,  in  Scotland,  the  Judges  of  the  court  of  session  pronounced  opinions 
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tending  to  a  great  extent  to  confirm  the  constmction  of  the  act  contended  for  hy  tbe 
Crown, 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  leave  the  government  in  a  situation  in  -which  they  have  a 
right  t4)  hope  tbat  the  law,  as  it  is,  may,  in  all  such  cases,  be  capable  of  being  vindicated, 
and  that  steps  taken  to  vindicate  it  will  not  fail  in  their  object,  and  therefore  the  Hoosa 
will  probably  think  that  it  will  not  be  improper,  instead  of  now  suggesting  a  cluui«e 
of  the  law,  for  the  government  to  act  upon  that  view;  but  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
otherwise,  and  that  the  present  law  is  not  sufficient,  then  I  trust  they  may  hereafter  look 
for  that  support  and  encouragement  from  this  House  and  the  country  which  u  pon  a  sobject 
BO  important  it  is  essential  to  obtain.  If,  in  the  absence  of  such  support  and  encourage- 
ment,  proposals  for  a  change  of  the  law  were  ineffectually  made,  it  would  commit  those 
who  ought  to  have  the  bommon  interest  of  the  country  at  heart  to  a  premature  expres- 
sion of  opinion  which  mi^ht  have  disastrous  effects  upon  the  future  of  this  country. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary  to  consider  the  sabject,  it 
should  be  considered  at  a  time  when  no  party  feelings  nor  temporary  sympathies  may 
exist  to  induce  the  House  to  take  a  course  which  it  may  be  difficult  afterward  to  retract, 
and  which,  if  persevered  with,  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  House  will,  no  doubt,  consider 
that  government  are  doing  right  in  adhering  to  their  original  hope  that  the  lavr  as  it 
is  may  be  found  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and,  at  all  events,  that  they  ought  not  to 
propose  any  change  in  the  law  until  they  are  convinced  that  there  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  it,  and  that  such  proposals  will  receive  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
House  and  the  country,  without  which  they  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Having 
said  that,  I  will  address  myself  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  motion  of  my  honorable 
friend.  I  have  shown  that  with  regard  to  the  former  history  of  the  (jeorgia  the  gov- 
.ernment  have  omitted  nothing  which  they  could  do  under  the  circnmstanoee.  That 
ship  has  now  returned  as  a  confederate  ship— a  public  Bhip  of  war,  with  a  regular  com- 
mission as  such.  I  must  here  notice  one  observation  of  my  honorable  friend.  He  says, 
that  from  the  1st  of  April,  1863,  until  the  following  23d  of  June,  this  ship,  the  Georgiai 
was  registered  in  this  country  in  the  name  of  a  British  owner,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool, 
and  that  therefore  she  was  cruising,  burning,  and  destroying  vessels  at  a  time  when 
she  was  a  British  ship.  I  must  demur  altogether  to  the  law  of  my  honorable  friend  is 
that  respect.  The  renter  is  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  the  title  of  a  British  owner  for 
a  municipal  purpose  in  this  country.  A  ship  which  has  a  British  register,  and  which  is 
afterward  transpired  to  a  foreign  belligerent  power,  cannot,  from  the  mere  fact  of  her  still 
remaining  registered  in  England  as  the  property  of  a  British  owner,  in  any  way  be 
justly  st^'led  a  British  ship.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  she  has  not  become  what  this 
vessel  really  is — a  public  vessel  of  war.  I  regret  that  my  honorable  friend  should  have 
used  an  argument  that  may  seem  to  give  countenance  to  assertions  which  have  repeat- 
edly been  made,  but  which  are  quite  destitute  of  foundation,  that  these  ships  are  Britidi 
pirates.  They  are  not  British,  and  they  are  not  pirates.  That  expression  is  untrue  in 
fact — dishonorable  to  this  country ;  and  I  trust  that  all  those  who  have  the  honor  of 
this  country  at  heart,  whatever  they  may  see  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  persons 
concerned  in  fitting  out  and  navigating  such  vessels  as  those  referred  to,  will  not  ^ve 
encouragemeut  to  a  proposition  so  extravagant,  and  so  completely  without  foundation. 

I  now  come  to  the  point  suggested  by  the  motion  of  my  honorable  friend.  He  potnta 
to  the  fact  that  the  Georgia  is  now  at  Liverpool,  under  circumstances  which  show  thai 
she  has  never  been  in  any  confederate  port.  Whether  on  that  account  she  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  come  in  or  not  I  will  notice  hereafter.  The  ship,  however,  came 
to  Livei'pool,  being  at  the  time  a  regular  commissioned  public  ship  of  war.  There  is 
no  doubt  she  was  entitled  to  come  in  in  that  character  by  license  of  the  Crown  aa  long 
as  the  rules  issued  by  her  Majesty  in  January,  1862,  remain  unaltered,  because  thoee 
rules  permit  ships  of  war  belonging  to  both  belligerents  to  come  into  our  ports  under 
certain  restrictions.  They  must  not  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  for 
repairs ;  they  must  not  receive  repairs  in  the  nature  of  warlike  equipment,  and  there 
are  strict  limits  as  to  leaving  as  soon  as  the  repairs  are  completed.  This  ship  being  a 
public  ship  of  war  of  the  Confederate  States  is  permitted  to  come  into  our  ports,  and 
so  comes  in  lawfally  as  a  ship  of  war.  The  government  desired  to  have  information 
regarding  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  entered  our  ports,  and  as  to  the  length 
of  time  she  was  likely  to  remain.  They  understood  she  had  been  brought  into  dock, 
it  was  presumed,  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  and  it  was  afterwards  stated  that  she  was 
likely  to  be  dismantled  and  sold.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no  harm 
done  to  the  other  helligerent  power  by  relieving  her  from  all  fear  of  further  opposition 
on  the  i^art  of  the  dismantled  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  no  positive  pledge 
that  she  will  not  leave  as  a  ship  of  war,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  government 
to  require  her  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible.  My  honorable  friend  has,  however,  raised 
a  larger  and  more  general  question,  for  he  has  asked  whether  the  government  think 
the  admission  of  such  ships  as  he  describes  that  ship  to  be,  consistent  with  their  inter- 
national obligations,  their  profession  of  neutrality,  and  the  preservatton  of  British 
interests.     Tue  government  certainly  has  not  considered  the  limited  and  qualified 
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shdnuBeion  of  ships  of  this  kind  into  British  ports  to  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  their 
duty  in  any  respect.  But  for  the  first  element  in  t^e  case  to  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  called  attention,  that  the  vessel  was  originally  manned  and  equipped  from 
British  poj-ts,  I  think  that  every  one  would  grant  her  right  to  admission  into  our  ports, 
in  the  same  way,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  as  ships  of  the  federal  States  are 
admitted.  I  must,  however,  notice  that  my  friend  has  imported  into  the  case  a  consid- 
eration which  has  been  frequently  dwelt  upon  in  tlie  various  publications  issued  upon 
this  subject — ^namely,  that  the  ship  has  never  been  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  beUigerent 
power  under  whose  flag  she  sails.  It  is  argued  that  this  is  a  circumstance  which  pre- 
vents a  ship  from  acquiring  the  character  of  a  belligerent  ship  of  war.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  some  rule  or  other,  some  settled  principle  of  international  law, 
'which  will  bear  out  this  conclusion.  It  should  not  be  our  practice  to  invent  new  rules 
of  international  law  to  suit  particular  cases,  and  I  may  state  that  such  a  rule  as  this  was 
never  heard  of.  To  say  that  a  country  whose  ports  are  blockaded  is  not  at  liberty  to  avail 
lierself  of  all  the  resources  which  may  be  at  her  command  in  other  parte  of  the  world,  that 
she  may  not  buy  ships  in  neutral  territory  and  commission  them  as  ships  of  war  with- 
out briuKing  them  to  her  own  country  first,  is  a  doctrine  which  is  quite  preposterous, 
and  all  the  arguments  founded  upon  such  a  doctrine  only  tend  to  throw  dust  mto  men's 
eyes  and  to  mislead  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  upon  those  grounds  make  this  ship 
an  exception  to  our  ordinary  rules.  And  now  I  come  to  the  recu.  question.  I  have  not 
the  least,  doubt  that  we  have  a  right,  if  we  thought  fit,  to  exclude  from  our  own  ports 
any  particular  ship  or  class  of  ships^  if  we  consider  that  they  have  violated  our  neu- 
trality, but  such  power  is  simply  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
should  be  exercised  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Does  the 
circumstance  of  a  ship  happening  to  have  been  fitted  out  in  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  a  neutral  nation  entitle  her,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  refused  reoo^tion  as  a  publio 
ship  of  war  f  Happily,  we  find  an  answer  to  this  question  in  the  history  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  United  States,  which  have 
really  settled  all  the  doctrines  of  law  applicable  to  this  kind  of  violation  of  neutrality 
by  fitting  out  vessels  in  their  ports  for  belligerent  nations,  ever  adopted  the  practice  of 
inquiring  into  the  previous  history  of  public  ships  of  war  which  labored  under  the  sus- 
picion or  allegation  of  having  been  fitted  out  in  their  ports  in  violation  of  their  neu- 
trality.   In  the  cases  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  Mr.  Justice  Story  said : 

"  In  general,  the  commission  of  a  public  ship,  signed  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
nation  to  which  she  belongs,  is  complete  proof  of  her  national  character.  A  bill  of  sale 
is  not  necessary  to  \>e  produced,  nor  will  the  courts  of  a  foreign  country  inquire  into 
the*naeans  by  which  the  title  to  property  has  been  acquired.  It  would  be  to  exert  the 
right  of  examining  into  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  them  in  cases  where  he  has  not  conceded  the  jurisdiction,  and  where  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  own  supremacy.  The  commission,  therefore,  of  a  public 
ship,  when  duly  authenticated,  so  far  at  least  as  foreign  courts  are  concerned,  imports 
absolute  verity,  and  the  title  is  not  examinable.  The  property  must  be  taken  to  be 
dul^  acquired  and  cannot  be  controverted.  This  has  been  the  settled  practice  between 
nations,  and  it  is  a  rule  founded  in  publio  convenience  and  policy,  and  cannot  be  bro- 
ken in  upon  without  endangering  the  peace  and  repose  as  well  of  neutral  as  of  bellig- 
erent sovereigns.  The  commission  in  the  present  case  is  not  expressed  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  but  its  fair  purport  and  interpretation  must  be  deemed  to  apply  to 
a  public  ship  of  the  government.  If  we  add  to  this  the  corroborative  testimony  of  our 
own  and  the  British  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  that  of  private  citizens,  to  the 
notorietv  of  her  claim  of  a  publio  character,  and  her  admission  into  our  own  ports  as  a 
public  ship,  with  the  immunities  and  privileges  belonging  to  such  a  ship,  with  the 
express  approbation  of  our  government,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  assert,  whatever 
may  be  the  private  suspicion  of  a  lurking  American  interest,  that  she  must  be  judicially 
held  to  be  a  public  ship  of  the  country  whose  commission  she  bears.'' 

The  ship  ludependencia,  to  which  those  words  applied,  was  one  by  which  the  United 
States  foreign  enlistment  act  had  been  violated;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cassius  also, 
under  circumstances  like  those  of  the  Grcorgia,  it  was  decided  that  neither  the  ship  nor 
her  officers  could  be  made  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
when  she  came  in,  after  having  taken  prizes,  in  the  character  of  a  public  ship  of  war. 
The  other  belligerent  has,  indeed,  no  concern  whatever  in  the  course  which  the  neutral 
government  may  tliink  fit  to  adopt  with  reference  to  this  vessel ;  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment refused  her  admission  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  only  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  our  authority.  I  cannot  find,  however,  that  the 
United  States  ever  followed  such  a  course  with  respect  to  a  ship  of  this  character. 
The  Santissima  Trinidad  and  the  Cassius  were  both  received  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  were  held  not  to  be  amenable  to  their  courts  of  law,  and  were  never  ordered 
by  the  government  to  leave  any  port.  There  are,  also,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  reported  in  which  prizes  taken  by  ships  fitted  out  in  breach  of  the  neutrality 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
were  either  restored  or  questions  raised  in  courts  of  law  as  to  their  restoration ;  but  I 
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can  find  no  instiuice  of  any  prohibition  or  exclusion  from  any  port  of  that  ooantiy  d 
any  ship,  being  a  public  ship  of  war^  which  had  taken  any  one  of  those  prizes..  We  are 
not,  therefore,  following  the  authority  of  any  precedent  in  the  United  States,  if  we 
exclude  this  vessel  from  our  ports.  The  honorable  member  for  Huntingdon  has  asked 
if  the  government  think  the  admiraion  of  such  vessels  to  British  harbors  oonaistent 
witii  our  international  obligations.  This  question  renders  it  necessary  to  determine 
the  precise  right  of  the  other  belligerent  in  this  matter.  Now,  upon  this  question  I 
will  quote  from  another  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
Amisted  de  la  Rnez.  In  discussing  this  matter,  I  hope  not  to  utter  a  single  word  is 
the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  any  one  in  the  United  States,  and  least  of  all  to  their 
government ;  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  authority  I  have  mentioned  had  been 
more  recollected  when,  over  and  over  again,  those  extraordinary  and  extravagant 
demands  were  made  upon  our  government  to  pay  the  value  of  all  tiie  ships  taken  oa 
the  high  seas  bv  the  Alabama  and  similar  vessels.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  House 
that  in  1793,  when  the  United  States  did  give  us  compensation  for  certain  prizes  not 
restored,  that  compensation  was  strictly  limited  to  ships  brought  into  their  ports  by 
ships  fitted  out  in  violation  of  their  laws,  and  was  not  extended  to  any  prizes  taken 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  not  brought  into  their  ports.  Thev  did  not  even  reetore,  «r 
make  compensation  for,  prizes  which  had  been  brought  into  their  ports  by  French  iiri- 
vateers  fitted  out  in  those  ports  before  the  time  when  they  expressly  prohibited  niat 
practice.  All  they  did  was  to  name  a  particular  date,  and  prohibit  the  French  frm 
fitting  out  more  privateera,  or  bringing  in  any  more  of  their  prizes  after  that  data. 
Mr.  Justice  St-ory  thus  lays  down  what  is  the  limit  of  the  obligation  whfch  the  neatzal 
owes  to  the  belligerent  in  this  matter : 

*^  When  called  upon  by  either  of  the  belligerents  to  act  in  such  cases,  all  that  justice 
seems  to  require  is  that  the  neutral  nation  should  fairly  execute  its  own  laws^  and  give 
no  asylum  to  the  property  uigustly  captured.  It  is  bound,  therefore,  to  restore  the 
property  if  found  within  its  own  ports;  but,  beyond  this,  it  is  not  obliged  to  intertee 
between  the  belligerents.^' 

So  that  he  distinctly  says  we  are  to  execute  our  laws  fiurly ;  we  are  to  give  no  asylnm 
to  prizes  captured  by  ships  fitted  out  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  which  are  piopertj 
nigustly  captured ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  an  asylum  may  not  be  given  to  public 
ships  of  war,  whatever  their  previous  history ;  and  he  adds  that,  beyond  the  limitB 
which  he  mentions,  we  are  not  obliged  to  interfere  between  the  belligerenta.  The 
authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  therefore,  excludes  the.  proposition  that  belligerento 
have  any  rights  entitling  them  to  require  interference  oy  the  neutral  to  the  extent 
of  excluding  absolutely  from  her  ports  ships  of  this  description,  if  it  does  not  seem  ts 
the  neutral  herself  necessary  to  do  so.  I  say,  then,  we  have  d(me  all  which'  that 
authoritv  requires  us  to  do.  And  now  I  will  ask  what  reasons  there  are  for  the  henta- 
tion  of  the  government  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  absolutely  excluding  these  partaeo- 
lar  ships  from  our  ports  when,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  ships  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment are  admitted.  Some  reasons  can  be  given  ;  the  House  will  judge  of  theoi.  I 
believe  they  have  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  determination  of  the  goverainent 
upon  this  question,  and  I  think  thev  are  such  as  are  consistent  with  an  honest  desuc 
to  maintain  our  neutrality  and  fulfil  our  international  obligations.  In  the  fixBt  place, 
the  maintenance  of  neutrality  is  plainly  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
rights,  and  I  entirely  repudiate  the  argument,  which  has  been  sometimes  used,  that 
you  are  not  to  enforce  your  own  laws,  oecause  the  effect  of  doing  so  may  possibly  be  ts 
put  one  of  the  parties  to  greater  disadvantage  than  the  other.  Neutruity  doee  not 
require  that  you  should  at  all  consider  that.  On  the  other  hand,  where  you  have  no 
law  to  enforce,  then  it  becomes  worthy  of  consideration  whether  yon  may  not  be  weigh- 
ing down  the  balance  in  a  manner  not  entirely  consistent  with  neutrality,  if  yon  adopt, 
vcHuntarily,  a  rule  which  would  practically  exclude  irom  the  asylum  you  allow  in  your 
porte  the  whole  of  the  navy  of  one  belligerent,  and  no  part  of  the  navy  of  the  other 
belligerent.  That  is  one  consideration.  And  then  there  is  another.  The  whole  of 
the  honorable  gentleman's  argument  assumes  that  the  facts,  and  the  law  applicable  to 
the  facts,  are  substantiated ;  that  we  are  in  a  position  as  between  ourselves  and  the 
Confederate  States  to  treat  the  matter  as  beyond  controversy,  and  to  assilme  that  tiie 
Georgia  was,  in  fact,  fitted  out  in  violation  of  our  neutrality.  Now,  we  may  have  Teiy 
strong  reason  to  suspect  this,  and  may  even  believe  it  to  be  truQ;  but  to  say  that  we 
are  to  act  upon  strong  suspicion^  or  belief,  against  another  State,  upon  certain  £acts 
wliich  have  never  been  judicially  established,  and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  to  the  test 
as  between  government  and  government,  that  is  a  proposition  which  is  not  without 
grave  consideration  to  be  accepted.  The  difficulty  of  that  view  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  cannot 
communicate  with  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  For  very  good  reasons  we  have  not 
recognized  them,  and  we  have  not,  therefore,  the  opportunities  of  intercourse  whidi 
recognition  gives.  What  is  more,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  its  ships» 
bars  us  from  the  means  of  communication  which  would  oi'dinarily  exist  without  recog- 
nition.   Only  the  other  day  her  Miyesty's  government  were  anxious  to  communicate 
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uid  remonstrate  with  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  on  this  very  subject, 
iJiii  actually  gave  a  commission  to  one  of  our  diplomatic  servants,  a  consnl/to  do  so ; 
nrhen  it  was  announced  that  the  blockading  squadron,  under  the  orders  of  the  United 
States  government,  could  not  permit  even  a  ship  of  war  of  this  country  to  enter  into 
h  blockaded  port  for  the  purpose  of  that  communication.  These  circumstances  greatly 
enhance  the  difficulty  of  bringing  to  a  practical  test  the  question  whether  there  has 
been,  in  this  case,  a  violation  of  our  neutrality.  Upon  that  allegation  the  whole  argu- 
orient  depends ;  and  here,  agam,  American  authority  by  no  means  warrants  the  notion 
t;hat  you  ought  to  act  lightly,  or  without  coeent  proof.  In  the  case  of  the  Santissima 
rrinidivd,  to  which  I  have  before  teferred,  Mr.  Justice  Story  says  as  to  the  kind  of 
proof  which  ought  to  be  insisted  on  in  these  cases: 

*'  In  a  case  of  the  description  of  that  before  the  court,  where  the  sovereignty  and 
riji^hts  of  a  foreign  belligerent  nation  are  in  question,  and  where  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction over  captures  made  under  its  fla^  can  be  justified  only  by  a  clear  proof  of  the 
violation  of  our  neutrality,  there  are  still  stronger  reasons  for  abstaining  from  inter- 
ference, if  the  testimony  is  clouded  with  doubt  and  suspicion.  We  adhere  to  the  rule 
which  has  been  already  adopted  by  this  court,  that  restitution  ought  not  to  be  decreed 
apon  the  gi*ound  of  capture  m  violation  of  our  neutr^ity,  unless  the  fact  be  established 
beyond  au  reasonable  doubts.'' 

There,  again,  is  a  principle  which  the  confederate  government  are  entitled  to  have 
the  benefit  of,  and  wnich  makes  it  matter  of  serious  difficulty  to  say  that  because  we 
have  very  strong  moral  presumptions  and  very  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  certain 
shi^  of  war  was  fitted  out  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  we  are,  therefore,  to  act  sum- 
marily upon  the  supposition.  You  have  here  a  mixed  question  of  facts  and  of  law — 
the  facts  to  be  established  by  evidence,  the  law  to  be  decided  with  reference  to  the 
facts ;  and,  considering  the  controversy  which  has  existed  as  to  the  bearing  and  effect 
of  our  law,  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  of  these  oases  the  Confederate  States  may 
have  believed  that  they  were  acting  within  that  law.  All  this  Increases  the  difficulty ; 
and  now  I  want  to  suggest  some  other  reasons. 

Of  course,  if  we  act  according  to  the  suggestions  made  to  us  in  this  case,  we  must 
act  on  the  same  principles  and  deal  out  the  same  measure  to  the  other  belli^rent. 
And  if  we  are  to  proceed  on  grounds  of  moral  belief,  and  do  not  stop  to  ask  wnether 
they  constitute  adecj^nate  legal  grounds  of  action — ^if  we  are  to  proce^  upon  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  which  carries  conviction  to  the  mind — ^it  is  impossible,  I  grieve  to  say, 
to  acquit  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  although  we  may  acquit  theirirovemment,  of 
acts  which,  upon  a  large  scale,  are  inconsistent  with  our  neutrality.    The  case  of  the 
federal  ship  Kearsarge  was  a  case  of  this  character,    Beyond  all  question  a  consider- 
able amount  of  recruiting  was  carried  on  at  Cork  for  the  purposes  of  that'  ship,  she 
being  employed  at  the  time  in  our  own  waters,  or  very  near  tnem,  in  looking  out  for 
ber  enemy ;  and  she  was  furnished  with  a  large  additioh  to  her  crew  from  Ireland. 
Upon  that  being  represented  to  Mr.  Adams,  he  said,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
that  it  was  entirely  contrary  to^the  wishes  of  his  government,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  there  must  be  some  mistalfe.    The  men  were  afterward  relanded,  but  there  can* 
be  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  violation  of  our  neutrality.    Nevertheless,  we  admit- 
ted the  Kearsarge  afterward  into  English  waters.    We  have  not  excluded  her  from  our 
ports,  and  if  we  nad  I  think  the  United  States  government  would  have  considered  that 
they  had  some  cause  of  offense.    But  it  does  not  rest  there.    I  see  firom  the  paper  that 
the  honorable  member  for  Horsham  (Mr.  S.  Fitzgerald)  wants  information  respecting 
the  enlistment  of  British  subjects  for  the  federal  army.    Now,  from  all  quarters  reports 
reach  us,  which  we  can  not  doubt  to  be  substantially  true,  that  agents  have  been 
recruiting  for  the  federal  army,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  Ireland,  and  engage  men  under  the  pretext  of  employing  them  on  railways 
and  public  works  in  America,  but  really  with  the  intention  of  enlisting  them,  and  that 
many  of  these  men  are  so  enlisted.    In  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  the  same  practices 
prevail.    Representations  have  been  made  to  the  United  States  government  respecting 
particular  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  kidnapped  into  the  service  and  then  forc^ 
to  fight,  or  treated  as  deserters,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  those  representations  have 
not  met  with  that  prompt  and  satisfactory  attention  which  we  might  have  expected. 
How  are  we  to  act  m  this  case  f    Are  we  to  exclude  from  our  ports  all  the  ships  of  the 
belligerent  whose  agents  are  believed  to  have  been  engaged  in  these  practices  f  prac- 
tices which,  whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  United  States  government,  operate 
largely  to  supply  their  ranks  with  British  subjects  in  violation  of  British  law.    If  we 
are  to  act  in  tne  one  case  upon  suspicion,  or  upon  moral  belief  going  beyond  suspicion, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  act  so  in  the  otner.    But  in  what  diffi- 
culties we  should  entangle  ourselves  were  we  so  to  act,  not  being  bound  to  act  by  any 
international  obligation!    What  may  fairly  be  asked  is  that  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  enforce  our  own  laws  within  our  own  jurisdiction :  if  we  do  this,  we  may  abatain 
from  doing  more,  unless,  for  our  own  reasons,  we  find  it  expedient.    That  is  the  coursQ 
which  the  government  have  taken;  that  is  the  course  to  which  they  will  adhere ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  it  is  a  coarse  which  is  folly 
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jostified.  There  is  one  other  consideration  of  importance  which  I  xt'ish  to  mentin; 
and  here  again  I  hope  that  what  I  say  will  not  cause  offense  in  the  United  States,  for 
I  state  it  because  it  is  true,  and  because  it  is  important  that  the  ma^^ter  should  be 
understood.  The  British  government  are  not  assisted  by  the  government  of  the  Uuited 
States  in  matters  of  this  description.  The  demands  which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment make  upon  us  go  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  anything  they  can  be  entitled  to  ask, 
according  to  any  recognized  rules  and  privileges  of  international  law,  that  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  |;ovemment  should  exercise  great  caution  indeed  befwe 
they  do  acts  which  might  possibly  be  misunderstood  and  might  give  foundation  to  tbe 
idea  that  they  were  done  under  a  supposed  necessity  of  complying  with  demands  «f 
this  kind.  The  House  well  knows  that  I  refer  to  the  extraordmary  demands  arising 
out  of  the  case  of  the  Alabama.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  United  Statoi 
government,  by  advancing  such  demands  and  by  seeking  to  make  our  govemzDOit 
responsible  for  pecuniary  compensation  for  prizes  taken  by  the  Alabama  upon  the  hi^ 
seas,  and  never  brought  within  our  ports  or  in  any  way  whatever  under  oar  control, 
are  making  demands  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  international  law  laid  dova 
by  their  own  jurists ;  and  thereby  they  render  it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  as,  at 
their  request,  to  do  anything  resting  on  our  own  discretion,  which  we  are  not  bound 
to  do  inlaw.  What  we  may  fairly  say,  and  what  we  do  say,  is  this:  ''We  will  adhere 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  your  own  authorities.  We  will  execute  our  own  law.  We 
will  allow  no  asylum  to  prizes  or  to  property  ninnstly  captured.  If  any  snch  an 
brought  in,  any  demand  for  their  reclamation  shall  be  investigated.  Bat  we  will  m^ 
nndertake  to  recognize  claims  going  beyond  these  limits.  We  will  not  jnndertake  ts 
intei-fere  beween  belligerents  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  we  can  be  shown  to 
be  obliged  to  do  so,  by  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  the  recognized  obligations  of 
neutrality." 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoBSTER  said  that  the  strong  sympathy  which  he  felt  with  one  of  the  paitia 
in  the  American  contest  might  have  enabled  him  to  obtain  information  which  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  procured ;  but  he  should  endeavor  to  treat  the  qaestion  htfon 
the  House  solely  from  an  English  point  of  view,  and  in  an  impartial  manner.  The 
instructions  issued  by  the  admirality  with  reference  to  the  ships  of  either  of  the  beUi- 
gereuts  which  might  enter  any  of  our  ports  were  as  follows: 

''  If  any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  enter  any  port,  rcMidstead, 
or  waters  belonging  to  her  Msjesty,  such  vessel  shall  be  required  to  depart  and  to  put 
to  sea  within  twenty-four  hours  after  her  entrance  into  such  port,  roadstead,  or  wateis, 
except  in  case  of  stress  of  weather,  or  of  her  requiring  provisions  or  things  necessaiy 
for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  or  repairs,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  anthoriUes  of 
the  port,  or  of  the  nearest  port,  (as  the  case  ma^  be,)  shall  require  her  to  pnt  to  sea  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  per- 
mitting ner  to  take  in  supplies  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  her  immediate  nse; 
and  no  such  vessel  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  remain  within  British  waters  for 
the  purpose  of  repair  shall  continue  in  such  port,  roadstead,  or  waters  for  a  longer 
period  than  tweu^-four  hours  after  her  necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  completed.^ 

The  honorable  and  learne<l  attorney  general  had  referred  to  the  case  of  the  (ieorgi^ 
but  he  had  hardly  explained  why  she  had  been  permitted  to  stay  at  Liverpool  in  the 
manner  she  had  remained  there.  There  was  scarcely  a  colorable  ground  for  alleginf 
that  the  Georgia  went  into  Liverpool  for  repairs.  She  came  over  from  the  coast  a 
France,  where  she  had  been  staying  thirty  days  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux  for  the  purpose 
of  undergoing  repairs,  and  she  came  ostensibly  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
her  crew.    ELe  should  like  to  ask  whether  a  federal  vessel  of  war  would  be  allowed  to 

Say  off  its  crew  in  one  of  our  ports  with  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  as  had 
een  given  to  the  confederates.  It  was  said  that  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  call  this 
vessel  a  British  pirate;  he  (Mr.  Forster)  had  never  called  any  of  those  vessels  hy  ^at 
name,  but  they  must  remember  what  the  Georgia  was.  The  Georgia  was  a  confederate 
vessel  which  notoriously  had  been  built  in  England  and  sailed  m>m  Scotland,  having 
on  board  at  the  time  she  sailed  a  crew  solely  composed  of  British  subjects,  with  two 
exceptions,  and  of  those  exceptions  one  was  a  man  belonging  to  Sweden,  and  the  other 
to  Russia.  She  received  on  the  coast  of  France  her  equipment  from  England,  and  was 
owned  by  an  English  merchant  for  months  after  she  begun  to  take  prizes,  xhe  certificate 
states  that  she  was  sold  to  a  foreigner  on  the  23d  of  June,  1863 ;  and  though  the  attor- 
ney general  seemed  to  think  very  little  of  the  matter,  he  would  perhaps  correct  him 
(Mr.  Forster)  if  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  fact  of  being  upon  the  custom-house 
register  as  owned  by  a  British  merchant  gave  her  the  right  of  application  to  Brilaah 
consuls  in  foreign  ports  until  that  register  was  cancelled.  Lastly,  this  ship,  having 
never  been  into  a  confederate  port,  had  come  back  to  Liverpool  under  the  pretense  <u 
paying  off  her  crew.  The  attorney  general  had  said  that  it  made  no  difference  whethei 
she  had  been  in  a  confederate  port  or  not.  He,  (Mr.  Forster,)  however,  thought  that  it 
did,  because  it  established  a  precedent  which  might  be  used  against  this  countrv  in  the 
future  if  it  happened  to  be  at  war,  and  this  broug^lit  them  to  the  point.  Had  the  gov- 
ernment done  all  they  could  on  behalf  of  English  interests,  and  in  consideration  of 
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blieir  position  hereafter  f  He  hoped  the  House  would  serionsly  apply  themselyeB  to 
t'liat  part  of  the  question,  whether  the  facility  that  they  had  given  as  neatrals  to  that 
'vessel  would  not  tell  against  them  in  the  future,  if  by  an  unfortunate  circumstance  they 
lieoaiiie  involved  in  war  t  That  question  might  be  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  whether 
trlie  intemftitional  law  as  between  England  and  foreign  countries  could  be  put  upon  a 
"better  footing ;  and  whether  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  under  the  existing 
Iwk'w^y  BO  as  to  merit  in  the  future  that  neutrals  should  behave  to  us  as  we  should  wish 
tio  be  treated  t 

With,  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  law,  the  attorney  general  had  given  some  rea- 
sons why  it  should  not  be  altered ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  real  point  of  the 
question.    By  that  sorrowful  war  they  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  international 
law  of  the  world  upon  such  a  footing  as  would  benefit  not  onlv  Enc^and,  but  civiliza- 
tion in  the  future.    An  opportunity  presented  itself  which  he  roared  had  been  lost,  but 
it  w^as  for  them  to  see  whether  it  had  been  lost  altogether  or  not.    In  the  history  of 
international  relations,  two  countries  had  advocated  the  rights  of  neutrals  against 
belligerents — ^America  and  France.     Now,  Americ^i,  being  a  belligerent,  had  asked 
^England  to  join  her  in  improving  the  maritime  law ;  and  no  one  would  deny  that 
^England  was  in  that  position  that  France  would  have  followed  her  lead  in  this  matter. 
He  might  be  told  that  the  United  States  had  not  honestly  and  candidly  shown  a  desire 
to  come  to  such  agreement  with  us ;  but  he  thought  he  could  show  that  she  had.    On 
the  19th  of  December,  1862,  Earl  Eussell  wrote  to  Mr.  'Adams  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
opinion  of  her  Majesty's  government,  certain  amendments  might  be  introduced  in  the 
foreign  enlistment  act,  and  that  it  was  willing  to  receive  from  the  government  ot  the 
United  States  suggestions  as  to  what  amendments  might*  with  advantage  be  marie  in 
the  foreign  enlistment  act  of  each  country.    Mr.  Adams  did  what  he  could ;  he  sent  the 
snggestions  home  to  his  government ;  and  all  that  he  (Mr.  Forster)  found  further  in 
onr  blue-book  respecting  it  was  .a  dispatch  of  Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Lvons,  of  29th 
February.    In  that  document,  he  said,  Mr.  Adams  intimated  that,  while  the  United 
States  government  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  proposition  on  the  subject,  they  did  not 
see  how  their  law  could  be  improved.    It  was  quite  true  Mr.  Adams  had  said  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  thought  their  law  effective,  experience  having  shown  it 
to  be  so.    He  (Mr.  Forster)  believed  it  was  admitted  by  the  law  officers  of  ^e  Crown 
that  the  American  law  was  stronger  than  ours,  especially  upon  the  point  where  oura 
had  failed ;  but  it  was  proved  by  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  the  American 
Congress,  that  the  matter  had  gone  a  little  further  than  appeared  in  our  own  blue-book. 
The  following  was  a  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  dated  September  16, 1863 : 

"  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the  pro{K>sition  made  by  you,  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  medium  of  conveying  to  my  government,  to  agree  upon  some  forms 
of  amendment  of  the  existing  statuteis  of  the  two  countries,  in  order  to  make  them  more 
effective,  was  entertained  by  the  latter  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
to  enforce  the  existing  statute,  but  from  a  desire  to  coiSperate  with  what  then  appeared  to 
he  the  wish  of  her  Majesty's  ministers.  But  upon  my  communicating  this  reply  to  your 
lordship,  and  inviting  the  discussion  of  the  proposition,  you  then  informed  me  that  it 
had  been  decided  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  this  direction,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  cabinet,  sustained  by  the  authority  of  the  lord  chancellor,  that  the  law  was  fully 
effective  in  its  present  state.'' 

Was  the  attorney  general  or  the  solicitor  general  prepared  to  sav,  after  the  experience 
they  had,  that  **  the  law  was  fully  effective  in  its  present  state  r'  The  following  was 
the  reply  of  Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  which  had  not  been  published,  and  which  was 
dated  September  25,  1863: 

*^  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  government,  fhinkly  to  state 
to  you  that  her  Migesty's  government  will  not  be  induced  to  propose  to  Parliament  any 
new  laws  which  they  may  not,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  think  proper  to  be  adopted." 

He  (Mr.  Forster)  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  all  agreed  that  no  law  should 
be  proposed  to  the  House  except  from  an  English  point  of  view  and  on  consideration 
of  English  interests;  but  he  was  surprised  that  her  Majesty's  government  had  not  con* 
sidered  how  terribly  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  present  would  react  upon  the  future 
interests  of  this  country.  Reasons  of  their  own  should  have  induced  the  government 
to  put  this  great  question  of  international  law  upon  a  more  eatisfactory  footing.  They 
should  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  obtain  from  America  and  France,  the  great  pro- 
tectors of  neutral  rights,  snoh  an  international  law  as  would  make  it  impossible  for 
this  conn  try  in  future  to  be  subjected  to  what  America  was  now  suffering  from  them. 
Let  the  House  consider  what  would  be  their  position  if  they  were  to  experience  the 
same  treatment  from  a  foreign  country  that  America  had  received  at  their  hands.  He 
would  not  appeal  to  the  case  of  America  herself,  because  some  people  might  say  that 
whatever  principles  of  international  law  we  might  agree  to  America  would  not  abide 
by  them.  This  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  shown  to  be 
nntrue  by  past  examples.  It  was  impossible,  at  all  events,  to  charge  the  government 
of  America  with  any  unfair  conduct  in  letting  their  subjects  prey  upon  English  com- 
merce.  Let  them  recollect  the  case  of  the  Maury.    The  only  other  case  which  had 
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been  referred  to  was  that  of  a  veesel  which  it  was  said  had  been  fitted  ont  to  picj 
upon  British  eommerce  during  the  war  with  Russia  ;  biit  that  Tessel  waa  not  anned 
for  such  a  purpofie,  and  left  America  after  the  &11  of  Sebastopol.  It  did  not  appear 
that  any  representation  had  been  made  anywhere  by  the  British  goremment  that  she 
was  ever  used  for  belligerent  purposes,  and  there  were  affidavits  to  prov«  tUkt  ^le  had 
not  been  so  used.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  this  fact,  thac  when  some  sabjeetaof 
America  did  engage  in  uiyustifiable  proceedings  in  conneotion  with  the  Caaadiaa 
rebellion,  the  government  of  America  brought  in  a  most  stringent  law  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  Therefore,  the  assertion  that  the  American  government  would  not  keep  aar 
engagement  with  them  in  future  was  not  Justified  by  the  past.  Let  them  not  auppea 
that  the  precedent  they  were  then  setting  as  a  neutral  would  not  be  used  against  m 
by  every  neutral  power  in  the  future  whenever  we  might  be  at  war.  Take  the  ease  <if 
a  possible  war  wit^  Germany.  Nobody  would  more  deeply  deprecate  such  a  war  m 
that  than  himself,  or  look  upon  Lt  with  greater  horror;  but  to  judge  from  the  language 
of  some  of  the  newspapers,  and  from  some  speeches,  there  were  persona  who  looked 
upon  such  a  war  without  any  partiqilar  feeling  of  horror.  Supposing  snoh  a  war  fihonM 
unfortanately  arise,  what  would  be  our  feelings  if,  when  by  our  overwhelming  naval 
force  we  fancied  that  we  had  made  every  German  port  safe,  one  vessel  should  steal  oat  of 
Marseilles,  and  another  out  of  Brest,  and  that,  meeting  on  the  ooaet  of  Italy,  one  of 
them,  shipping  a  crew  and  armament  from  the  other,  should  be  oonverted  into  • 
cruiser  to  sail  off  and  destroy  British  merchantmen  in  the  Mediterranean  or  whereva 
she  could  find  them  t  Should  we  allow  France  for  a  moment  to  do  that  f  Certainly 
not,  if  we  dared  to  preveut  her;  and  with  our  usual  pluck  we  probably  ahonld  daic 
nuless  the  war  were  a  struggle  for  our  verv  ezistenee — such  a  death  straggle  in  fact 
as  the  Americans  were  then  engaged  in.  That  precedent,  if  we  allowed  it  to  be  estaih 
lished,  meant  for  us  a  second  war  whenever  we  had  a  war  on  our  hands,  unless  ve 
were  fighting  for  our  existence,  aud  did  not  dare  to  undertake  another  war.  '*  Whafe  s 
wretched  navy,"  it  was  said,  '*  the  Americans  must  have,  not  to  put  these  two  or  ihnt 
eruisors  down!''  But  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  carry  on  operationa  of 
this  kind.  All  that  a  ship  of  that  character  had  to  do  waa  to  attack  vessels  whieh 
eould  not  resist  her,  and  run  away  from  those  which  could.  There  was  not  the  aligki- 
est  occafiit>n  for  them  ever  to  fight  a  battle.  If  this  country  were  at  war,  and  if  tempta- 
tions were  held  out  to  foreign  ship-owners,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  conaid^nK 
the  large  extent  of  English  cargoes,  there  would^  instead  of  three  or  four,  be  moit 
than  thirty  ships  engaged  in  preying  upon  their  commerce.  It  would  be  a  very 
cheap  game  to  carry  on.  The  persons  engaged  in  it,  if  they  were  taken,  were  odIt 
prisoners  of  war;  if  the^  were  not  taken,  they  made  their  fortunes.  Was  it  to  such 
risks  that  they  would  wish  to  expose  British  trade?  Our  merchants  at  first  were  dis- 
posed to  triumph  in  tire  fact  that  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  was  beiag 
transferred  to  them,  but  it  was  clear  now  that  they  had  found  out  that  present  gain 
would  not  be  balanced  by  the  probable  future  loss.  In  a  well-known  letter,  addremd 
by  Mr.  Edge  to  Earl  Russell,  he  stated  that  the  effect  up  to  that  time  had  been  that 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  American  vessels  had  been  taken,  and  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  property  destroyed ;  and  that  was  only  a  portion  of  the  injury  which  had  been 
done  to  American  commerce,  for  the  premium  of  insurance  had  been  raised  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  American  carrying  trade  had  been  transferred  to  other 
nations,  principally  to  this  country.  There  could  not  be  a  stronger  illustration  of  the 
damage  which  had  been  done  to  the  American  trade  by  these  cruisers  than  the  fiwi 
that,  so  completely  was  the  American  flag  driven  from  the  ocean,  the  Greorgia,  on  her 
second  cruise,  did  not  meet  a  single  American  vessel  in  six  weeks,  though  she  saw  no 
less  than  seventy  vessels  in  a  very  few  days.  If  we  did  not  take  care  to  settle  the 
international  law  before  a  war  began,  onr  merchants  would  be  obliged  to  transfer  their 
ships  to  foreign  flags.  Two  other  results  would  follow :  first,  a  number  €»f  their  sailon 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  sources  of  their  navy  would  be  dried  up, 
because  their  sailont,  after  a  time,  would  take  service  in  foreign  ships.  He  thought  the 
ministry  should  have  considered  that  it  was  no  question  of  sympatliy  with  either  Nortb 
or  South.  It  was  no  question  of  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power.  If  they 
interfered  they  would  be  only  manifestly  doing  what  was  demanded  £or  the  proteotioB 
of  British  interests.  Atthe  meeting  of  Parliament  the  government  should  have  eome 
forward  and  said  that  if  the  law  was  effective  it  was  most  difficult  tooarry  it  into- 
operation ;  and  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  them,  which  they  might  never  haT« 
again,  of  establishing  their  position  for  the  foture.  Ue  sincerely  regretted  that  the 
government  had  not  discerned  how  excellent  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  for 
that  purpose.  The  question  put  by  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  was  whether 
these  particular  ships,  which  had  notoriously  eluded  our  neutrality,  should  be  admit- 
ted into  our  ports  and  receive  the  same  hospitality  as  the  ships  of  anv  ot^er  bellig- 
erent. The  attorney  general  had  turned  that  into  a  question,  whether  tne  whole  navy 
of  the  confederates  should  be  excluded  from  onr  ports  because  one  of  them  had  broken 
our  neutrality.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  asked  if  they  would,  becaate 
men  had  been  enlisted  in  Ireland  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  therefore  exclude 
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the  federal  ships  from  British  harbors.  But  the  cases  were  not  similar  at  all.  If  they 
found  that  agents  of  the  United  Stat>es  government  were  enlisting  men  in  Ireland^ 
"they  should  express  their  disapproval  or  it,  and  say  that  such  agents  should  never 
treiad  on  British  ground  again.  But  while  they  did  that  they  might  very  fairly  say  also 
that  vessels  which  left  our  ports  in  breach  of  our  neutrality  should  not  be  allowed 
to  return  to  them.  Surely  the  attorney  general  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  in  our 
representations  to  other  nations  we  were  obliged  to  be  armed  with  the  same  proof  as 
-we  should  require  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  own  people  who  had  committed  an  offense 
agaiust  the  Iaw.  Were  there  not  sufficient  grounds  tor  saying  that  we  on^ht  not  to  be 
required  to  extend  to  the  vessels  in  question  the  same  degree  of  hospitality  which  we 
Tvould  gladly  afford  to  ships  which  had  not  broken  our  neutrality  f  f  hen  came  the 
point  as  to  what  course  our  interest  called  upon  us  to  take  in  the  matter ;  and  was  it 
not,  he  would  ask,  clearly  our  interest  to  prevent  the  invasion  by  neutrals  of  the  rights 
of  belligerents  by  taking  those  steps  which  he  understood  the  honorable  and  learned 

gentleman  to  admit  it  was  in  our  power  to  adopt?  If,  then,  it  was  only  a  question  of 
iscretion,  he  would  ask  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  and  the  cabinet  to  con- 
sider English  interests,  and  also  to  consider  the  enormous  advantage  they  would  enjoy 
in  future  from  now  adopting  a  course  based  upon  the  true  principles  of  international 
law.  He  wishe<l  to  add  a  word  with  respect  to  international  law.  He  did  not  profess 
to  be  able  to  define  what  that  law  wa«  according  to  precedents ;  but  even  a  layman 
might  be  permitted  to  state  his  views  in  reference  to  it  as  based  upon  the  principles 
of  common  sense;  and  what  he  underatood  its  great  object  to  be,  as  operating 
iMtwcen  belligerents  and  neutrals,  was,  that  there  should  be  such  an  arrangement 
between  nations  that  an  individual  in  a  country  should  not  be  allowed  by  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  that  country  to  carry  on  war  with  other  states  without  the  leave 
of  the  government.  There  was,  he  maintained,  the  ^eatest  possible  difference 
between  selling  munitions  of  war  to  either  of  the  parties  m  a  contest  and  the  sending 
out  armed  ships  from  our  ports;  for  in  the  one  case  a  neutral  country  was  made  the 
basis  of  hostilities ;  whereas  in  the  other  it  was  not.  He  had  no  wish  to  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  federals  had  received  from  us  a  larger  quantity  of  the  munitions 
of  war  than  the  confederates,  though  that  wae  a  point  more  open  to  doubt  than  some 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  suppose ;  though  of  course  the  federals  had 
received  them  more  easily  than  the  confederates,  from  the  fact  that  the  confederates 
Lad  no  navy.  That  was  their  weakness,  it  was  true ;  but  in  war  weakness  was  a  fault, 
and  we  might  very  well  say  to  both  belligerents  when  either  complained  of  our  fur- 
nishing the  other  with  munitions  of  war,  "  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  you  do  not  stop 
Ubiem,  and  prevent  them  from  being  carried  into  hostile  ports.''  When,  however,  it 
eamo  to  be  a  question  of  armed  ships  leaving  our  own  ports,  the  matter  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  because  the  only  way  in  which  a  belligerent  could  stop  them  was  not  by 
blockading  the  poits  of  another  belligerent,  but  the  porte  of  the  neutral  power  from 
which  they  sailed.  Let  him,  however,  suppose  that  tue  port  of  Liverpool  was  block- 
aded by  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  vessels  from  leav- 
ing it,  could  any  one  imagine  that  we  could  remain  at  peace  with  America?  Such, 
then,  being  the  position  of  the  case,  it  was  evident  that  if  the  government  could  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  such  concessions  as  he  had  indicated,  and  if  neutrals  were  prevented 
from  allowing  their  subjects  to  carry  on  war,  they  would  not  only  be  promoting  our 
int^restfi,  but  advancing  the  interests  of  civilization.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
discussion  raised  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman  opposite,  with  an  authority  which 
scarcely  any  other  member  of  that  House  could  command,  backed  as  he  was  by  the 
strongest  possible  memorial  from  the  ship-owners  of  Liverpool,  would  impress  upon 
the  government  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
to  pass  by  without  endeavoring  to  place  us  in  a  better  position  than  that  in  which  we 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  event  of  our  unfortunately  becoming  belligerents  ourselves. 

Mr.  CoBDEN.  I  will  only  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  but  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes. I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  attorney 
general.  Two  questions  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  statement  of  the 
ouorable  gentleman  who  introduced  this  subject.  The  suggestions  which  he  makes 
are  that  we  should  alter  our  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  that  we  should,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  which  it  is  conceded  we  possess,  prevent  vessels  of  the  description  refer- 
red to  from  entering  our  ports.  With  respect  to  alteriug  our  laws,  the  attorney  general 
has  entered  into  a  long  argument  to  show  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  effective  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  breach  of  our  neutrality ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  cruel  joke 
thau  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  must  api>ear  when  it  comes  to  be 
read  at  Washington.  What  is  the  fact  f  Yon  have  been  carrying  on  hostilities  from 
these  shores  agamst  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  inflicting  an  amount 
of  damage  on  that  country  greater  than  would  be  produced  by  many  ordinary  wars. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  capture  and  burning  of  American  ves- 
sels has  been  about  $15,000,000,  or  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling.  But  that  is  a  small  part 
of  the  injury  ^hich  has  been  inflicted  on  the  American  marine.  We  have  rendered  the 
rest  of  her  vast  mercantile  property,  for  the  present,  valueless,  under  the  system  of  free 
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trade,  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  now  so  largely  carried  on.    If  jon  ruse  the 
rate  of  insurance  on  the  flag  of  any  maritime  power,  you  throw  the  trade  into  the  hand* 
of  its  competitors,  because  it  is  uo  longer  profitable  for  merchants  or  manuHActaften  to 
employ  ships  to  carry  freights  when  those  vessels  become  liable  to  war  risks.    I  have  heit 
one  or  two  facts,  which  I  should  like  to  lay  before  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman, 
in  order  to  show  the  way  in  which  this  has  been  operatiuff.    When  he  has  heard  thou, 
he  will  see  what  a  cruel  satire  it  is  to  say  that  our  laws  have  been  found  aafficieot  t« 
enforce  our  neutrality.    I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  foreign  trade  of  New  Yofi 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 1860,  and  also  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 1H63,  whick 
is  the  last  date  up  to  which  a  comparison  is  made.    I  find  that  the  t>otal  amonnt  of  tlite 
foreign  trade  of  New  York  for  the  first  mentioned  period  was  $92,000,000,  of  whick 
$62,000,000  were'  carried  in  American  bottoms  and  $30,000,000  in  forei«i.     This  state 
of  things  rapidly  changed  as  the  war  continued,  for  it  appears  that,  for  the  qoartef 
ending  June  :W,  1863,  the  total  amount  of  the  forei^  trade  of  New  York  waa  $(^,000,000, 
of  which  amount  $23,000,000  were  carried  in  AmeAcan  vessels  and  $65,000,000  in  foreip 
— the  change  brought  about  bein^,  that  while  in  1860  two-thirds  of  the  oomineroe  of 
New  York  was  carried  on  in  American  bottoms,  in  1863  three-fourths  was  carried  on  ia 
foreign  bottoms.    You  see,  therefore,  what  a  complete  revolntioii  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  American  shipping;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence t    Tliat  a  vciy 
large  transfer  has  been  made  oi  American  shipping  to  English  owners,  because  tlie 
proprietors  no  longer  found  it  profitable  to  carry  on  their  business.    A  document  has 
been  laid  on  the  table  which  gives  us  some  important  information  on  this  subject 
I  refer  to  an  account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  United  States  vessels  which 
have  been  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  ports  of  British  North  Anieries 
between  the  years  1858  and  1863,  both,  inclusive.    It  shows  that  the  transfer  of  United 
States  shipping  to  English  capitalists,  in  each  of  the  years  comprised  in  that  period, 
was  as  follows:    In   1858,  thirty-three  vessels,  12,684  tons;   1859,  forty-nine  vessela, 
21,308  tons;  1860,  forty-one  vessels,  13,638  tons;  1861,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  ves- 
sels, 71,673  tons;  1862,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  vessels,  64,578  tons;  and  1863,  thne 
hundred  and  forty-eight  vessels,  252,579  tons.    I  am  told  that  this  operation  is  nov 
going  on  as  fast  as  ever.    Now,  I  hold  this  to  be  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  question 
of  our  relations  with  America.    I  care  very  little  about  what  newniapers  may  write 
or  orators  may  utter  on  one  side  or  the  other.    We  m.'\y  balance  on  an  inflaiumatoiT 
speech  from  an  honorable  member  here  against  a  similar  speech  made  in  the  Cougiea 
at  Washington.    We  may  pair  ofl^  a  leading  article  published  in  New  York  against  one 
published  m  London;  but  little  consequence,  I  suspect,  would  be  attached  to  either. 
The  two  countries,  I  hope,  would  discount  these  incendiary  articles  or  these  incen- 
diary harangues  at  their  proper  value.    But  what  I  do  fear  in  the  relations  between 
these  two  nations  of  the  same  race  is  the  heapmg  up  of  a  gigantic  material  grievance, 
such  as  we  are  now  accumulating  by  the  transactions  connected  with  these  cruisers; 
because  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  individual  suffering,  personal  wrong,  and  personal 
rancor  arising  out  of  this  matter,  and  that  in  a  country  where  populai'  feeling  rules  in 
public  affairs.    I  am  not  sure  that  any  legislation  can  meet  this  question.    I  candidly 
confess  I  do  not  think  that  if  you  were  now  to  pass  a  law  to  alter  your  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  you  would  materially  change  the  aspect  of  this  matter.    You  have  already 
done  your  worst  towards  the  American  mercantile  marine.    What  with  the  high  rate 
of  insurance,  what  with  these  captures,  and  wliat  with  the  rapid  transfer  of  tonnage 
to  British  capitalists,  yon  have  virtually  made  valueless  that  vast  proj[)erty.     Why,  if 
you  had  gone  and  helped  the  confederates,  by  bombarding  all  the  accessible  seaport 
towns  of  America,  a  few  lives  might  have  been  lost,  which,  as  it  is,  have  not  been  sae- 
rified,  but  you  could  hardly  have  done  more  ii\)ury,  in  the  way  of  destroying  property, 
than  vou  have  done  by  these  few  cruisers. 

Well,  I  turn  to  another  point  that  has  been  oppoii;unely  raised  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman— I  mean  as  to  the  practicability  of  refusing  hospitality  to  these  ships.  I  regard 
that  as  a  very  important  question.  I  alluded  to  it  twelve  months  ago  in  this  House, 
and  I  still  think  tnat  that  is  a  step  which  the  government  might  take  with  advantage 
to  our  future  relations  with  America.    But  when  I  hear  what  tne  honorable  and  learned 

gentlemen  says  in  opposition  t-o  that  view,  I  confess  I  am  perplexed  beyond  measure 
y  his  argument.  Ho  made  a  very  long  and  elaborate  statement  to  show  that  we  wen 
not  entitled  to  refuse  hospitality  to  these  shi^is.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that  we  had 
the  right  to  do  it,  but  he  couteuded  against  the  expediency  of  our  exercising  that  right. 
Now,  this  is  a  question  for  the  government,  and  not  for  the  legislature ;  and  therefore 
I  wish  to  impress  its  imi)ortance  on  the  government.  The  honorable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman wound  up  by  saying  he  thought  they  had  better  wait  until  they  saw  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  was  quite  prepared  to  support  them  in  any  alteration  of  our 
law.  I  will  only  say  it  struck  me,  when  I  heard  that,  that  we  clearly  had  not  a  Washiii^on 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  because  that  certainly  was  not  the  way  in  which  Washiu^on 
earned  the  tribute  of  our  applauHC  for  the  course  that  he  took.  The  govexuuient 
admit,  through  their  legal  adviser,  that  they  have  the.  power,  if  they  choose  to  exercise 
it,  to  prevent  these  vessels  from  entering  our  harbors;  but  the  honorable  and  learned 
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fentleraan  doubts  the  expediency  of  exercisiiifr  it ;  and  his  reason  is,  that  he  thinks  we 
ave  not  clear  proof  of  ^(^ailt.  This  brings  me  to  a  striking  piece  of  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman.  He  begins  with  administering^  a 
solemn  exhortation,  and  something  like  a  solemn  reproof,  to  £nglish  ship-builders  for 
infringing  our  neutrality  laws  and  disregarding  the  Queen's  proclamation^bv  building 
these  ships.  Well,  but  it  they  are  violating  our  neutrality  and  disregarding  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  it  must  have  been  because  they  built  these  vessels  for  a  belligerent  to 
he  employed  against  some  power  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  The  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  assumes  that  these  individuals  are  guilty  of  these  acts.  He 
knows  they  have  been  guilty  of  these  acts.  He  knows  that  these  tkree  ves- 
sels in  particular,  and  the  Alabama  more  especially,  have  been  built  for  the 
confederate  government,  and  employed  solely  for  that  government,  and  yet  he 
doubts  the  expediency  of  stopping  tnem  from  entering  our  ports.  He  speaks  as  though 
we  were  asking  that  he  should  send  out  ships  of  war  to  order  away  these  vessels  with- 
out  trial.  He  says  there  must  be  legal  proof;  but  it  does  not  require  legal  proof  to 
warrant  you  in  telling  a  government,  "  i  on  have  got  these  vessels  clandestinely ;  you 
got  them  by  the  infringement  of  our  neutrality  code,  or  at  least,  we  suspect  you,  upon 
fair  grounds,  of  doing  ^o ;  and  unless  you  prove  that  they  came  legitimately  into  your 
hands,  we  must  refuse  them  the  hospitality  of  our  ports."  Why,  how  do  you  act  in 
private  life?  You  hear  charges  and  reports  compromising  the  honor  of  your  acquaint- 
ance or  friend.  You  may  have  a  moral  conviction  in  your  mind  that  that  individual's 
honor  is  compromised,  but  yoii  may  not  have  legal  proof  of  it,  and  still  you  may  be 
quite  justiAed  in  saying  to  him,  "  Until  you  clear  up  these  charges,  which  on^the  face 
of  them  criminate  you,  I  must  refuse  yon  the  hospitality  of  my  house."  I  hold  that 
you  have  the  right  to  say  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  these  cruisers.  But  what  was 
the  course  of  the  government  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama?  They  told  Mr.  Adams,  the 
American  minister,  that  they  should  give  orders  to  stop  the  Alabama  either  at  Queens- 
town  or  at  Nassau.  Therefore  the  principle  was  recognized  in  the  case  of  that  vessel  that 
you  had  a  right  to  stop  her  when  she  reached  your  jurisdiction.  I  say,  therefore,  in 
the  same  way,  prevent  their  entering  your  harbors  until  they  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves, to  show  how  they  became  x)068essed  of  that  vessel.  This  has  a  most  important 
hearing,  and  one  so  apparent  that  it  must  be  plain  to  the  apprehensions  of  every  hon- 
orable gentleman  who  hears  it.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  told  that 
not  only  do  individuals  here  fit  out  cruisers  to  destroy  their  commerce,  but  that  our 
government  will  allow  these  cruisers  themselves  to  enter  our  harbors,  and  there  to  be 
equipped — civilly  equipped  I  mean — and  victualled,  see  in  what  a  predicament  you 
place  yourselves  towards  that  country,  in  case  you  are  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Kecollect  her  geographical  position.  She  has  one  sea-coast  in  the  Atlantic  and  another 
in  the  Pacific,  and  her  Pacihc  coast  is  within  about  a  fortnight's  steaming  of  your  China 
trade.  Let  any  man  read  the  shipping  list  at  Shanghai.  It  is  almost  like  reading  the  Liv- 
erpool shipping  list.  Suppose,  then,  you  were  at  war  with  any  other  power,  and  you  had 
laid  down  this  doctrine  for  other  countries  to  imitate:  Why.  let  the  American  govern- 
ment be  as  true  and  as  loyal  to  its  principle  of  neutrality  as  it  lias  been,  can  you  doubt,  if 
American  nature  is  human  nature,  if  American  nature  is  English  nature,  that  out  of  their 
numerous  and  almost  inaccessible  creeks  and  comers  there  will  not  be  persons  to  send 
forth  these  fleet  steamers  to  prey  on  your  commerce  f  Why,  many  Americans  will  think 
it  an  act  of  absolute  patriotism  to  do  this.  They  will  say,  "  We  have  lost  our  mercantile 
marine  through  your  doing  this,  and  by  doing  the  same  t^jwards  you  we  shall  recover  it 
again,  and  you  will  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  we  were.  You  will  have  a  high  rate 
ot  insurance ;  you  will  be  obliged  to  soil  your  ships ;  you  had  the  profit  before,  now  we 
shall  have  it,  for  the  game  is  one  that  two  can  play  at."  Consider  the  disadvantage  you 
will  experience  under  those  circumstances.  We  understood  the  importance  of  this  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war.  In  April,  1854,  when  war  was  declared  with  Russia, 
the  British  and  French  govcmmeiits  sent  a  joint  note  to  the  American  government',  in 
which  we  asked  them,  as  an  act  of  friendly  reciprocity  towards  us,  to  give  orders  that 
no  privateers  beaiing  the  Russian  flag  should  be  allowed  to  be  fitteil  out,  or  victualled, 
or  equipped  in  American  ports.  Recollect  that  the  words  "  equipped  "  and  "  victualled  " 
were  contained  in  the  request  which  we  addressed  to  the  American  government.  And 
this  leads  me  to  make  a  remark  with  reference  to  a  most  important  point — I  mean  as 
to  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  between  a  govern- 
ment ship  of  war,  carrying  a  commission,  and  a  privateer.  That  is  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us.  We  have  been  in  a  fool's  paradise  for  the  last  seven  years. 
We  have  believed  that  the  conference  of  Paris  achieved  a  great  work  in  the  interest  of 
civilization — that  it  abolished  privateering.  Now  we  find  that  that  was^nothing  but  a 
stupendous  hoax.  For,  what  is  the  Florida?  What  is  the  Alabama?'  What  is  the 
Georgia  ?  Why,  they  are  not  privateers  at  all.  I  remember  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  who  sits  opposite — I  wish  to  distinguish  him  from  his  colleague— I 
remember  that  he  made  a  speech  lately  at  Liveri)ool,  in  which  he  said  that  if  the 
Americans  had  only  joined  in  the  declaration  of  Paris  against  privateering  they  would 
not  have  been  placed  in  their  present  preflicament ;  and  the  honorable  gentleman  led 
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his  hearersi  the  ship-owners  of  that  port,  to  helieve  that  if  we  got  into  a  war  we  eonld 
not  be  retaliat<ed  upon  in  the  same  way  as  the  Americans  were,  becanae  we  were  onder 
that  safeguard  which  had  forever  abolished  privateering.  Well,  let  na  take  the  can 
of  the  Florida  as  an  example,  and  look  at  her  history  for  a  moment.  She  was  off  Um 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  went  across  to  Brest.  On  her  way  thither  she  bamt  an  Americaa 
merchant  ship,  and  therefore  went  into  Brest  red-handed.  At  Brest  she  claimed  to  be 
allowed  to  civilly  equip  and  victual.  The  Opinion  Nationale  immediately  put  forth  » 
leading  article,  denouncing  the  Florida  as  being  what  the  French  call  a  oorsotre,  and 
what  we  term  a  privateer.  Therenpon  the  commander  of  the  Florida  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Paris  newspapers,  declaring  that  M.  le  Redacteur  was  under  a  great  delusion  ia 
supposing  that  his  ship  was  a  privateer,  and  stating  that  she  bore  a  regular  commisskm 
of  the  confederate  government,  and  that  he  and  all  his  officers  were  regularly  commis- 
sioned officers :  that,  in  fact,  the  Florida  was  a  regular  ship  of  war.  On  the  pablicauoa 
of  that  letter,  Mr.  Dayton,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  took  the  affair  in  hand,  and 
in  the  dispatches  on  our  table  between  Mr.  Seward  and  his  representativtaa  abroad  we 
have  the  whole  correspondence  that  took  pliice  between  Mr.  Dayton  and  the  Freneh 
government.  Mr.  Dayton  called  the  attention  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys  to  the  cirenlai 
addressed  to  the  American  government  in  1854,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean 
war,  and  told  him  in  effect,  "  You  and  England  jointly  requested  us  not  to  allow  any 
privateer  to  equip  or  victual  in  our  ports,  but  here  is  a  vessel  that  is  either  a  privateer 
or  nothing;  she  makes  no  war  on  armed  vessels;  she  goes  about  burning  and  destroy- 
ing merchant  ships,  and  she  does  not  profess  to  do  anything  else,  becanse  she  is  neither 
armed  nor  manned  in  a  way  to  act  as  a  regular  ship  of  war."  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
and  the  English  government  appear  both  to  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
the  Florida,  as  well  as  the  Alabama  and  the  Georgia,  is  a  regular  ship  of  war ;  bnt  Mr. 
Dayton,  in  commnnicating  with  his  own  government,  fairly  sti^pnatized  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris  as  "  mere  moonshine,''  and  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  reply,  mdorsed  his  langnage. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  it  will  not  save  us,  in  case  we  are  engaged  in  war,  froiqi 
having  reprisals  practiced  upon  ns;  that  we  have  joined  in  the  declaration  of  Pans; 
and  I  am  glad  that  upon  this  ]^int  the  honorable  member  for  Liverpool  has  not  sae- 
ceedc'd  in  misleading  his  constituents,  because  they  appear  to  take  a  very  sound  and 
far-seeing  view  of  the  question.  I  am  only  sorry,  indeed,  that  two  yean  ago  our  ship 
owners  did  not  rise  en  masse  and  compel  the  government  of  this  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  country  to  put  our  laws  and  regulations  in  harmony  with  the  present  state 
of  our  interests  and  relations;  for  I  hold  we  are  not  here  to  stand  up  like  lawyexs  and 
quote  pedantically  from  the  reports  of  1810  and  1812.  We  are  living  in  a  progressive 
age,  and  in  a  most  progressive  country ;  and  let  me  tell  the  government  that  we  have 
now  five  times  as  much  at  stake  as  we  had  at  the  beginumg  of  the  century.  Our 
exports  and  imports  are  live-fold  what  they  were  at  the  time  when  those  authorities 
spoke  whom  the  attorney  general  has  cited ;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  country,  but  especially  In  the  power  of  great  countries,  to  lay  down  maxinis  and 
establish  precedents  which  themselves  become  international  law.  We  have,  unhap- 
pily, lost  a  precious  opportunity  of  i>utting  ourselves  in  a  better  position  for  the  future, 
if  ever  we  intend  to  go  to  war  again.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  time  of  war  that  we  shall 
feel  the  eft'ects  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Do  you  suppose  that  foreign  govetn- 
nienls  do  not  observe  what  is  going  on,  and  do  not  fully  appreciate  our  altered  circum- 
stances f  I  might  apply  that  observation  to  other  matters  and  ask  why  we  scatter  our 
forces  all  over  the  world,  and  then  think  we  are  as  safe  and  powerful  at  home  aa  if  we 
had  those  forceis  under  our  wing.  But,  confining  myself  to  tne  question  of  belligereni 
rights,  I  say  that  foreign  governments  will  take  into  account  the  danger  we  must  incur 
in  case  of  war,  and  will  find  in  it  a  motive  for  our  remaining  at  peace.  Look  at  what 
happened  last  autumn.  We  held  out  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  threat,  that,  in  con- 
junction with  France,  we  should  go  to  war  with  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Poland. 
What  did  Russia  dot  She  sent  her  fleet  immediately  to  America,  and,  knowing  the 
astute,  long-headed  men  who  rule  in  St.  Petersburg,  does  anybody  doubt  what  the 
motive  wasf  The  Russian  government  reasoned  thus:  *^If  England  and  France  are 
going  to  attack  us  again,  we  will  take  care  not  to  have  our  fleets  blockaded  in  Cron- 
stadt  and  Sebastopol  as  the^  were  during  the  Crimean  war;  but  to  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  reprisals,  and  particularly  we  will  carry  on  operations  against  the  commerce 
of  England,  in  the  same  wav  as  the  confederates  are  carrying  on  war  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.''  Therefore  they  sent  their  fleet,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  they  sent  their  crews  to  America,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  putting 
those  crews  into  the  swiftest  vessels  that  could  be  obtained  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  Pacific  side,  in  order  that  they  might  be  employed  against  our  commerce.  Take 
the  case  of  Germany.  Recently  the  German  newspapers  have  often  pointed  to  tlie  vol- 
nerability  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  established  by  oui^ 
selves  in  the  case  of  these  cruisers.  We  have,  in  truth,  set  a  most  perilous  example, 
the  disadvantageous  effects  of  which,  I  believe,  will  be  felt  in  our  Foreign  Office  in 
negotiations  with  Brazil,  or  the  weakest  power  we  could  have  transactions  with. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  building  three  or  four  swift  sailing  vessels  I    Are  we  to  be 
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told  that  England  is  so  much  siiporior  to  America  in  mechanics  that  she  can  baild 
ships  which  America  cannot  T  Read  the  report  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Whitworth 
Tv^hen  he  went  to  America  ten  years  ago  to  inquire  into  its  mechanical  resources. 
Nobody  who  knows  the  aptitude  of  the  American  people  for  mechanical  discoveries 
will  lay  claim  to  any  superiority  on  our  part.  Do  you  want  au  Alabama,  a  ship  that 
was  built  neither  for  war  nor  for  trade — a  vessel  that  can  run  away  from  anything  or 
catch  anything?  America  can  produce  any  number  of  such  vessels.  When  I  went 
first  to  America,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  they  were  running  steamers  on  their  rivers  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  a  thing  unheard  of  elsewhere.  The  Americans  have 
never  done  much  in  the  way  of  ocean  steamers;  their  specialty  is  on  their  rivers  and 
lakes,  where  we  tind  the  swiftest  vessels  in  the  world.  '  But  is  it  supposed  that  because 
we  have  more  ships  of  war  therefore  we  are  sure,  in  case  of  war,  to  find  their  cruisers? 
Perhaps  uothiuff  is  more  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  than  to  find  a  ship  on  the 
ocean  after  she  has  once  got  out  of  sight.  Nelson  himself  passed  many  months  trying 
to  find  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail  going  from  France  to  Egypt.  You  may  find  a  vessd 
in  a  harbor  just  as  Nelson  found  the  French  fleet  at  the  Nile ;  but  even  if  you  should 
find  an  American  cruiser  in  a  harbor,  by  your  own  rules  you  must  allow  her  to  escape, 
because  you  say  she  must  have  a  start  of  twenty -four  hours.  It  appears  to  me,  on  the 
•whole,  that  the  only  thing  remaining  that  you  can  do  to  conciliate  the  American  people 
nnder  the  cruel  losses  they  have  undergone  at  your  hand  is  to  say  that  henceforth  you 
"wiU  deny  hospitality  to  vessels  that  have  been  built  in  your  ports,  that  have  clandes- 
tinely left  your  ports,  that  have  been  manned  and  armed  from  your  ports,  because  you 
are  convinced  that  to  allow  such  ships  to  come  back  here  after  committing  havoc  upon 
a  friendly  nation  would  be  not  only  to  fail  in  your  duty  toward  others,  but  to  pursue 
the  course  most  likely  to  injure  yourselves  and  endanger  your  own  best  interests  in 
the  future. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil.  The  present  hour  and  the  present  state  of  the  House  do  not 
invite  discussion,  but  the  speech  we  have  just  heard  contained  a  fallacy  which  I  can- 
not allow  to  pass  without  notice.  Tlie  honorable  member  for  Rochdale  has  drawn  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  evils  to  which  England  will  be  exposed  in  any  war  in  which 
she  may  be  engaged  hereafter.  I  do  not  think  he  has  exaggerated  those  evils,  for  I  am 
afraid  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  we  must  reckon  upon  seeing  our  mercantile  marine 
harrassed  on  the  ocean  by  swarms  of  hostile  privateers.  But  the  point  which  the  hon- 
orable member  seems  to  have  overlooked  is  the  impossibility  of  our  avoiding  the  evils 
in  store  for  us  by  any  action  we  could  take  now.  If  by  sending  the  Alabama  or  the 
Georgia  away  we  could  insure  ourselves  agaiust  the  risks  which  tne  honorable  member 
has  BO  eloquently  painted,  I  should  at  once  admit  that  there  was  great  cogeucy  in  his 
arguments;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  anybody  can  imagine  that,  by  refusing  hospi- 
tality to  a  confederate  ship,  we  could  add  oue  iota  to  the  safety  of  our  mercantile  marine 
in  any  future  war.  You  say  that  you  desire  to  set  the  Americans  a  good  example.  Do 
you  mean  seriously  to  tell  me  that  when  hostile  passions  are  aroused,  when  men  are  driven 
by  their  feelings,  or  still  more  by  what  they  consider  an  overwhelming  interest,  toward 
a  particular  line  of  conduct,  they  will  care  about  imitating  your  example?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  Americans,  who,  whatever  have  been  their  merits  or  demerits  have  never 
been  very  particular  as  to  how  they  contend  with  other  nations,  who  certainly  were 
not  very  particular  in  their  dealings  with  us  in  Canada— do  you  mean  to  say  that  they 
will  care  two  straws  whether  we  did  or  did  not,  at  some  previous  period,  act  in  a 
manner  which  they  deemed  hostile  to  themselves?  But  I  will  remove  the  question 
from  this  American  dispute.  Look  at  what  has  happened  between  other  nations.  Are 
France  and  Russia  any  the  less  likely  to  unite  now  because  they  hated  each  other 
bitterly  in  1853  and  1854  ?  Are  England  and  Denmark,  who  hated  each  other  bitterly 
during  the  great  war,  on  that  account  less  sympathetic  or  friendly  now^  ?  Nations  in 
selecting  their  policy  are  not  affected  by  events  which  may  have  taken  place  five,  ten, 
Dr  fifteen  years  before.  Gratitude  or  indignation  may  last  in  the  breast  of  individuals 
for  so  long  a  period,  though  even  that  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
yon  can  find  in  the  history  of  the  world  no  instance  in  which  those  feelings  have 
endured  so  long  in  the  breasts  of  nations.  To  go  fi-om  example  to  precedent.  We  have 
board  a  great  deal  about  precedent  from  both  the  honorable  member  for  Bradford  and 
the  honorable  member  for  Rochdale.  They  eay  that  we  ought  to  set  up  a  precedent 
ivhich  shall  change  international  law.  I  confess  that  sounds  to  me  very  strange  lan- 
guage. We  heard  from  the  attorney  general,  stated  with  the  greatest  eloquence  and 
clearness,  what  international  law  is.  You  say  to  us,  "  Don't  keep  to  that ;  don't  keep 
iut«rnational  law  as  it  is,  but  by  the  process  of  breaking  it  make  it  something  else,  and 
ronr  reward  for  so  breaking  it  shall  be  that  other  nations,  instead  of  breaking  it,  will 
keep  it,  and  keep  it  in  the  way  which  will  be  advantageous  to  you  in  future  wars." 
I  confess  that  that  is  a  process  which  I  do  not  think  that  other  nations  are  very  likely 
bo  go  through.  At  all  events,  if  they  follow  our  example  in  nothing  else,  they  wiU 
follow  our  example  in  the  convenient  plan  of  amending  international  law  by  the  pro- 
eesa  of  breaking  it.  But  there  is  something  more  to  be  said.  You  profess  neutrality, 
Eind  I  presume  that  you  intend  that  neutrality  to  be  honest.    I  presume  tha  t^ven  the 
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honorable  member  for  Birmingham,  (Mr.  Bright,)  strongly  as  he  feels  upon  the  subject, 
will  not  recommend  us  to  depart  from  strict  neutrahty.  But  can  there  be  a  greater 
breach  of  neutrality  than  that  you  should  break  international  law  on  the  one  side  and 
not  on  the  other ;  1  hat  yon  should  alter  international  law  by  so  breaking  it,  and  that 
entirely  in  favor  of  one  belligerent  T  And  what  adds  to  the  peculiar  baseness  of  such 
a  proceeding  is,  that  you  are  asked  to  take  this  course,  not  because  you  believe  thai 
one  side  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  but  solely  that  it  may  give  you  an  advantage 
in  some  future  war.  I  confess  that  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  international  law 
appears  to  me  more  dishonest  and  more  immoral  than  anything  I  ever  before  heard 
proposed  in  this  House.  The  honorable  member  for  Rochdale  told  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  federal  States  at  the  losses  they  have 
endured.  He  counted  up  those  losses,  and  asked  us  to  beheve,  as  we  well  could, 
that  a  race  come  of  the  same  stock  as  ourselves  would  be  operated  upon  more  strongly 
by  the  bitterness  of  feeling  occasioned  by  these  losses  than  by  any  other  motive.  I 
thoroughly  believe  it.  I  dare  say  that  for  many  years  those  nations  will  feel  bittemen 
toward  the  nation  through  whose  instrumentality  they  believe  that  they  have  been 
inflicted.  But  have  there  been  losses  only  on  one  side  t  Has  there  been  suffering  only 
on  one  side  ?  And  has  British  aid  been  given  only  to  one  side  t  I  have  in  my  band 
a  paper  which  t«lls  a  different  story,  and  to  the  tale  which  it  tells  I  invite  the  attentioa 
of  the  House.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1862  there  were  exported  to  the  federal  States 
rifles  and  muskets  of  the  value  of  £546,000,  besides  eleven  million  nine  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand,  or  in  round  numbers  twelve  million  percussion  caps.  What  the 
Americans  have  done  with  all  those  caps  I  cannot  imagine.  I  believe  that,  aoeordiug 
to  the  most  recent  authority,  they  have  killed  two  hundred  thousand  oonfederate^w 
That  allows  sixty  shots  for  each  man  killed,  which  undoubtedly  is  not  very  good  prnc- 
tiee.  [Lord  Robert  Montague ;  Yes  it  is.]  My  noble  friend  says  that  it  is.  I  trust  that 
in  any  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged  he  will  wield  his  weapon  with  more  eflSsct. 
I  cannot  pass  over  the  fact  which  has  been  stated  in  this  House,  and  is  well  known, 
that  the  mercantile  house  which  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  conveying  this  enor- 
mous assistance  to  the  federals,  and  effecting  this  fearful  injury  upon  the  confederates, 
is  the  house  of  Baring  &,  Co.  Now,  I  want  you  to  consider  the  feelings  with  which 
the  confederates  regard  these  enormous  reinforcements^  which  have  been  conveyed  by 
the  Enslish  people  through  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bann^  Sl  Co.,  in  violation  of  her 
Migesty^s  proclamation  of  neutrality.  [Mr.  Cobden :  Not  m  violation  of  the  law.]  The 
attorney  general  is  not  here  to  inform  us  as  to  the  law,  and  I  will  adhere  to  my  state- 
ment until  it  is  contradicted  by  some  more  competent  authority.  Whether  contrary 
to  law  or  not,  it  is  an  enonnous  assistance  conveyed  through  the  house  of  Messral 
Baring  &,  Co.  by  the  En^ish  people  to  the  federals.  You  have  been  considering  the 
feelings  of  the  federals.  Do  you  suppose  the  confederates  have  no  feeling  t  Do  yoa 
suppose  they  do  not  feel  for  tneir  rich  country  desolated,  for  the  enormous  injury  which 
has  been  inflicted  upon  their  industry,  for  their  towns  bombarded,  for  their  population 
slaughtered,  and  for  the  fearful  trials  to  which  every  class  of  their  people  have  been 
exposed  T  And  do  you  suppose  that  when  they  learn  that  all  this  havoc  has  been  com- 
mitted through  the  instnimentidity  of  munitions  of  war  conveyed  by  English  merchants 
the  bitterness  on  one  side  will  not  be  as  great  as  that  on  the  other  t  If  our  neu- 
trality is  honest,  we  must  regard  the  bitterness  of  one  side  as  much  as  that  of  the 
other.  I  am  sure  that,  considei-ing  what  in  the  future  are  likely  to  be  the  opportunities 
of  greatness  offered  to  the  two  divisions  in  which  the  American  republic  is  fast  dividing, 
that  we  shall  have  as  much  cause  for  regret  if  we  permanently  alienate  from  England 
the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  country  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  as  we 
shall  have  if  we  alienate  those  who  Inhabit  the  smaller  country  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  that  river.  We  cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  the  very  learned  and  moderate 
speech  of  the  attorney  general.  It  seemed  to  me  to  give  an  exhaustive  and  complete 
statement  of  the  law,  comprehensible  by  the  least'instmcted  intellect ;  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  accepted  as  an  official  reply  to  many  fallacies  upon  this  subject  which  have 
been  current  in  this  country.  I  will  only  express  my  regret  that,  after  that  speech,  the 
honorable  member  for  Rochdale  should  have  repeated  the  statement  that  it  was  proved 
that  the  Georgia  came  out  in  violation  of  our  neutrality.    Why,  you  have  not  even 

got  a  verdict.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  the  law  being  broken  when  you 
ave  got  any  court  of  law  to  pronounce  in  your  favor.  The  only  court  which  pro- 
nounces in  your  favor  is  that  which  sits  in  your  own  brains.  There  is  not  a  ghost  of 
a  justification  for  saying  that  the  Georgia  has  broken  our  foreign  enlistment  act.  All 
the  facts  are  against  you.  It  is  probably  well  known  to  the  honorable  member  for 
Rochdale  that  it  is  quite  as  much  wiihin  the  international  law  to  sell  ships  of  war  to 
another  nation  as  it  is  to  sell  any  munitions  of  war.  Thei'e  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no 
ground  for  the  statement  that  the  Georgia  has  invaded  our  ports  in  delianoe  of  our 
neutrality,  and  we  should  ourselves  be  guilty  of  a  clear  breach  of  neutrality  if  we  shaped 
our  policy  on  an  assumption  which  cannot  be  proved  either  in  law  or  in  fact. 

Mr.  Shaw  Le  Fevue  said  that  the  noble  lord  in  atlmittiug  the  novelty  in  war  of  such 
cases  ot  the  Georgia  and  the  Alabama,  had  conceded  the  very  basis  of  the  argument  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Huntingdon.  It  was  to'  prevent  such_cases  becoming  a  recognized 
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nsao^e  of  war  for  the  fatnre  that  he  ventured  to  urge  upon  the  Honse  and  the  government 
the  importance  of  all  that  we  now  could  do  to  remedy  the  evil  eifects  of  them,  an  d  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence.    He  had  listened  with  great  regret  to  the  speech  of  the  honorable 
and  learned  attorney  general,  and  especially  to  his  statement  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  recommend  her  Mtgesty's  government  to  take  either  of  the  courses  suggested  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Huntingdon.    Probably,  if  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
Iiad  paid  more  attention  to  the  historyof  America  and  less  to  their  law  cases,  he  would 
liave  come  to  a  different  conclusion.    When  in  1793  we  remonstrated  with  the  American 
government  against  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  in  their  ports,  they  did  not  say  that 
they  had  no  municipal  law  to  meet  the  case,  and  were  not  bound  by  international  law, 
but  at  once  passed  an  act  to  meet  our  complaints.    The  act  of  1794  was,  for  a  time,  suffi- 
cient for  its  purpose.    He  could  not  find  that  it  was  evaded  by  a  single  privateer  issuing 
from  the  ports  of  America  to  prey  upon  Bntish  commerce  during  the  long  course  of 
the  French  war.    Shortly  after  the  close  of  that  war,  however,  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonies  in  South  America  revolted  from  their  parent  countries.    Great  sympathy 
was  felt  in  the  United  States  for  the  independence  of  these  colonies,  and  their  lawyers 
^ere  not  long  in  discovering  a  flaw  in  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  just  as  luwyers  had 
done  in  ours,  which  was  almost  identical.    In  evasion  of  the  law  privateers  wore  dis- 
patched from  American  ports.    The  course  adopted  was  much  the  same  as  that  taken 
by  those  who,  in  our  own  day,  fitted  out  the  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Forida.    The  vessels 
were  chartered  as  traders,  and  received  guns  and  ammunition  under  the  disguise  of 
cargoes  of  merchandise.    When  they  got  out  to  sea  they  hoisted  their  guns  out  of  their 
holds,  mounted  them  on  deck,  and  displayed  the  flag  of  one  of  the  South  American 
republics.    The  American  government,  ho  was  bound  to  say,  did  all  they  could  to- 
enforce  the  law  against  these  cruisers.    There  were  numerous  cases  in  which  they  were 
seized  and  condemned,  and  there  were  also  cases  of  prosecution  for  infringement  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act.    Those  measures,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  repress  the 
evil.    Spain  and  Portugal  both  remonstrated  with  the  United  States  for  allowing 
cruisers  to  be  fitted  out  in  their  ports ;  and  the  complaints  which  were  made  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  some  of  those  which  the  federal  government  had  lately  addressed 
to  us.    The  Portuguese  government  pointed  out  that  the  fault  was  entirely  in  the 
insufficient  state  of  the  existing  law,  and  urged  its  amendment.    Similar  representations 
were  made  by  the  Spanish  minister;  and  even  this  country  and  France  joined  in  the 
remonstrances.    What  was  the  reply  of  the  United  States  f    They  did  not  say  that 
they  had  a  municipal  law,  and  that  no  international  obligation  required  them  to  go 
beyond  it.    On  the  contrary,  the  President  immediately  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in 
which,  after  pointing  out  the  evasions  of  their  law,  he  said : 

''It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  national  character,  and  indispensable  to  the 
morality  of  our  citizens,  that  all  violations  of  oi^neutrality  should  be  prevented.  No 
door  should  be  left  open  for  the  evasion  of  our^ws ;  no  opportunity  afibrded  to  any 
who  may  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  compromise  the  interest  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  revise  the  laws  with  a  view  to  this  desirable  result." 

He  thought  this  message  was  most  honorable  to  American  statesmanship,  and  he 
should  like  to  see  her  M^^esty's  government  in  the  present  juncture  adopt  the  same 
policy  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  1817.  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  message  an  act  of  Coogress  was  proposed,  containing  two  clauses  not 
in  the  ^original  act,  and,  he  might  observe,  wanting  to  our  statute,  the  one  giving 
collectors  of  customs  authority  to  detain  vessels  under  suspicion  of  being  intended 
for  hostilities  till  inquiry  should  be  made,  the  other  giving  the  State  officers  power 
to  exact  bonds  from  vessels  suspected  that  they  would  not  be  used  hostilely  against 
an  ally  of  the  States.  There  was  then,  it  should  be  remembered,  quite  as  strong, 
a  sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  the  South  American  colonies  as  prevailed  among 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  for  the  southern  States  of  North  America ;  and  of  course 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  act  during  its  progress  through  Congress. 
It  was  said  that  it  had  been  brought  forward  under  pressure  from  foreign  powers,  and 
that  traders  had  a  right  to  sell  ships  if  they  chose.  The  government  replied  that  they 
had  duties  to  perform,  not  to  one  nation,  but  to  all,  that  they  had  listened 
to  the  representations  of  foreign  powers  only  because  they  deemed  them  reasonable,, 
and  that  traders  must  take  care  that  in  their  mercantile  dealings  they  did  not  do 
anything  which  was  incompatible  with  the  higher  interests  offthe  country.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  cases  as  had  occurred  in  this  country  could  not  have 
taken  place  under  the  law  of  the  United  States;  and  he  held  that  our  honor  and  our 
interest  required  that  we  should  adopt  the  clauses  which  had  been  added  to  the  original 
American  act.  In  so  doing,  we  should,  he  thought,  prevent  the  repetition  of  such 
unfortunate  cases  for  the  future.  As  regards  those  cases  which  had  already  occuiTed, 
he  thought  the  least  w^e  could  do  was  to  prohibit  absolutely  such  vessels  from  entrance 
to  our  ports.  We  had  precedent  for  such  course  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment in  1793,  who,  not  content  with  passing  their  foreign  enlistment  act  at  our 
instance,  had  also  dismissed  from  their  ports  those  vessels  which  had  previously  been 
fitted  out  in  them.    But  there  was  yet  an  earlier  precedent,  arising  out  of  the  American 
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war  of  independence.  Gibbon,  in  his  well-known  memoir  in  justification  of  the 
with  France  in  1779,  told  us  that  when  privateers  were  fitted  out  in  French  ports  far 
the  service  of  the  American  government,  the  British  government  strongly  protested 
against  it,  and  offered  France  the  alternative  of  checking  the  practice  or  goiug  to  war. 
france  chose  p6ace,  and  undertook  to  dismiss  all  the  privateers  from  her  ports  at  once. 
Therefore,  there  were  two  precedents  directly  in  point,  showing  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  regard  to  these  vessels.  It  was  said  that  there  had  been  no  judicial  investigation  ia 
connection  with  the  southern  cruisers,  but  that  was  because  they  escaped  from  thii 
country  before  any  trial  could  be  instituted.  He  did  not  suppose  that  any  one  could 
doubt  that  these  vessels  were  built  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  and  he  hoped  the 

government  would  entertain  the  proposals  suggested  by  the  honorable  memuer  ibr 
untingdon. 

Lord  Robert  Montague  said  there  could  be  iffo  doubt  either  as  to  the  bias  of  the 
honorable  member's  sjonpathies  or  the  source  of  his  inspiration.    Instead  of  availing 
himself  of  the  authentic  sources  of  information  in  this  country,  he  had  evidently  gone 
for  facts  to  the  American  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  Congress,  and  for  arguments  to 
the  debates  in  their  chambers.    The  honorable  member  for  Rochdale  had  proved  ooa> 
clusively  that  the  trade  of  the  northern  States  had  been  considerably  diminished ;  but 
ho  had  failed  to  show  how  we  had  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  their  commerce. 
His  speech  was  like  a  bridge  without  a  keystone ;  his  facts  and  premises  were  estab- 
lished, but  his  conclusion  was  illogical.    The  honorable  gentleman  had  entirely  omit- 
ted to  show  how  we  were  responsible  for  the  injury  which  American  commerce  had 
sustained  since  the  war  began.    *^  Yes,  I  did,''  he  says,  "  you  admitted  the  vessels  of 
the  southern  States  into  your  ports,  and  these  damaged  the  commerce  of  the  northerns.^ 
He  (Lord  Robert  Montague)  nad  thought  that  the  southern  Stat«s  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  recognition.    But  the  honorable  member  had  shown  that  they  not  only  had  hcdd 
their  ground  against  the  North,  but  had  actually  destroyed  their  commerce ;  and  that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  a  navy  which  had  come  victorious  out  of  many  a  battle,  and  prided 
itself  upon  being  the  strongest  in  the  world.    Not  only  had  the  southern  States  manu- 
factured a  navy,  but  they  had  beaten  the  federal  ships  which  had  long  ridden  the  ses 
in  triumph,  so  that  the  latter  were  now  fain  to  avoid  the  conflict.    How  were  we  to 
blame  for  that  ?    Should  we  have  done  anything  to  prevent  the  South  from  sending 
their  ships  to  sea,  or  have  refused  to  them  that  hospitality  which  our  neutrality  bound 
us  to  concede  equally  to  both  sides  f    The  honorable  member  had  also  drawn  a  case, 
which  he  said  was  aualogous,  of  a  friend  who  was  suspected  of  an  act  derogatory  to 
his  honor,  although  nothing  had  actually  been  proved  against  him,  and  bad  said  that 
in  such  a  case  we  should  refuse  to  have  any  more  dealings  with  our  friend  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  clearing  his  character.    So,  he  said,  we  should  act  by  the  southern  States, 
who  were  suspected  of  fitting  out  ship^u  this  country.    But  the  attorney  general  had 
pointed  out  that  aa  yet  the  southern  l^ptes  were  not  recognized  by  us,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, we  had  no  legal  channel  for  those  communications  which  might  otherwise 
nave  been  addressed  to  them.    The  federal  government  had  tJiemselves  prevented  xa 
from  communicating  with  the  South  by  blockading  their  ports,  and  had  decliDed  to 
permit  a  British  man-of-war  to  proceed  to  one  of  the  southern  ports  for  that  pnritose. 
The  honorable  member  said  the  Florida  was  a  privateer,  and  had  grounded  his  assertion 
upon  the  fact  that  she  had  not  fought  men-of-war,  but  preyed  ux>on  the  trade  of  her 
enemy.    This  was  a  very  mistaken  definition  of  a  privateer.    A  privateer  was  an  armed 
merchant  vessel,  which,  whenever  opportunity  ofl'ered,  plundered  enemy's  projierty; 
but  the  Florida  carried  no  cargo,  and  had  actually  proved  her  commission  as  a  man-of- 
war.    Neither  did  he  think,  as  the  honorable  member  seemed  to  believe,  that  if  England 
altered  her  law  Russia  would  refrain  from  sending  privateers  to  sea  to  plunder  English 
property  in  case  of  war  with  this  country     For  these  reasons  he  could  not  concur  with 
the  otherwise  eloquent  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for  Rochdale.    He  (Lord  Robert 
Montage)  did  not  attribute  the  decline  of  trade  and  the  rise  in  freightage  in  America 
to  any  illegal  action  or  violation  of  neutrality  on  our  part ;  it  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  war  which  diverted  the  energy  of  capital  in  other  directions,  and  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  promoting  commerce. 
Mr.  Alderman  Rose  said,  he  believed  the  country  would  indorse  the  definition  of 
the  law  of  neutrality  as  laid  down  by  the  attorney  general,  and  carried  out  by  the 
administration.    He  denied  that  the  opinions  of  the  honorable  members  for  Rochdale 
and  Bradford  were  shared  by  the  people  at  large.    The  honorable  member  for  Rochdale 
had  given  the  House  a  list  of  the  losses  which  had  occurred  to  the  United  States  Navj", 
but  he  had  not  alluded  to  the  other  losses  of  that  country— its  loss  of  liberty,  of  credit, 
of  everything  which  a  country  should  hold  dear.    The  South  had,  no  doubt  .'the  blot  of 
slavery  to  contend  against ;  but  had  the  North  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  f    He  con- 
tended that  all  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  were  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  fed- 
eral States  had  formerly  dealt  with  it.    The  whole  system  of  government  in  the  north- 
em  States  was  false,  rotten^  and  corrupt,  while  the  South  was  making  for  themselves  a 
great  name  and  a  glorious  history.    He  believed  the  day  was  not  distant  when  the 
confederacy  would  be  an  independent  nation,  recognized  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
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PEOCEEDINGS  OP   THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  AT  MEL- 
BOUKNE  EELATIVB   TO  THE   SEIZURE  OF 

THE  SHENANDOAH.* 

[From  the  Melbourne  Herald  of  February  83, 1865.] 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Wednesday,  Fi^)ruanf  22. 

THE  SEIZURE  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH. — ^MR.  HIGHEtT^S  MOTION. 

Mr.  HiOHBTT,  pursnant  to  notice,  moved  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernor, praying  that  his  excellenoy  would  cause  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house 
copies  of  anydnstructions  received  from  the  home  government  relative  to  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  ships  of  war  of  foreign  nations  visiting  this  port,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  those  of  belligerent  powers.  He  said  that  the  correspondence  which  had 
recently  taken  place  between  the  government  and  the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah 
had  caused  great  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  The  majority  of  the  public  were  of 
opinion  that  it  should  have  taken  place  between  the  governor  and  the  commander  of 
that  vessel.    His  motion  would  set  that  at  rest. 

Mr.  Hull,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hervey  said  that,  beyond  what  had  been  published,  any  dispatches  were  con- 
fidential, and  his  excellency  would  not,  therefore,  give  them  up.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, he  hoped  the  honorable  member  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Cole  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hull  referred  to  the  imbroglio  that  took  place  between  Lieutenant  Lowe,  of  the 
confederate  tender  to  the  Alabama,  in  Temple  Bay,  and  the  governor  at  that  port,  and 
stated  that  the  correspondence  was  carried  on  entirely  between  Lieutenant  Lowe, 
although  he  was  only  a  lieutenant  and  commandihg  a  tender,  and  the  governor. 

Mr.  Highett  intimated  that  he  would  call  for  a  division. 

Mr.  Hervey  pointed  out  that  there  were  certain  dispatches  which  the  governor 
was  not  entitled  to  lay  before  the  house,  and  that  in  the  present  case  they  were  of  that 
nature.    The  governor  had  acted  in  accordance  with  those  instructions. 

Mr.  HiQHETT  said  that  his  motion  vras  merely  for  the  presentation  of  an  address  to 
the  governor,  and  it  should  be  left  to  the  governor  to  say  whether  he  would  complv 
with  it.  His  own  impression  was  that  the  instructions  were  to  correspond  througn 
the  ministry,  but  he  wanted  to  see  that  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Strachan  thought  that  any  instructions  sent  ought  to4>e  laid  before  Parliament. 
It  seemed  very  extraordinary  that  in  an  important  matter,  when  the  correspondence 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  government  and  not  by  the  governor,  that  it  could  be 
withheld.  The  government  mui  not,  in  his  opinion,  come  out  with  very  flying  colors 
in  the  matter.  His  opinion  was  that  the  governor  should  have  carried  on  the  corre- 
spondence. 

Mr.  Fraser  opposed  the  views  of  the  last  speaker,  and  thought  the  house  ought  not 
to  press  the  matter.  The  governor,  through  the  commissioner  of  customs,  had  shown 
to  the  public  at  large  what  the  instructions  were,  as  would  be  seen  from  the  corre- 
spondence. The  government  had  acted  under  instructions  from  the  governor.  Mr. 
Fawkner :  '*  Who  Knows  that  t"  If  the  dispatch  was  a  private  one  they  should  not 
insist  upon  having  it. 

Mr.  Fawkner  hoped  that  the  honorable  member  would  press  it  to  a  division.  If  the 
honorable  member  who  had  just  sat  down  had  seen  all  the  correspondence  and  read  it, 
he  (Mr.  Fawkner)  had  not. 

Mr.  Fraser  said  that  he  had  read  it  in  the  public  prints. 

Mr.  Fawkner  said  that  a  one-sided  view  was  always  taken  by  the  public  prints.    He 

*  Forming  an  appendix  to  dispatch  No.  4,  firam  Mr.  Blanchard  to  Mr.  Seward,  February  83. 1H65,  (see 
▼ol.  Ill,  p.  384.)  which  ia  printed  a«  inclosore  B  to  dispatch  Ko.  1074,  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Hr.  Seward, 
October  27, 1665,  (see  voL  m,  p.  375.) 
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characterized  the  conduct  of  the  goyemment  in  seizing  the  ship  while  on  the  slip  as 
cowardly  and  nfbst  unmanly.  It  was,  moreover,  a  ship  of  war.  It  was  like  the  ea« 
of  the  Florida.  He  maintained  that  the  vessel  was  seized  without  rhyme  or  reaaoo. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  a  few  men  were  stowed  away  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
commander,  and  it  had  not  been  proved  that  the  men  had  been  employed,  althoagk 
they  were  charged  with  having  enlisted.  The  government  huA.  compromised  itsdf 
with  the  people  at  large. 

Mr.  Fellows  pointed  out  the  double  capacity  of  the  governor  as  a  constitntional 
sovereign  and  an  agent  of  the  home  government,  and  remarked  upon  the  course  taken 
by  Sir  Henry  Barkly  in  laying  upon  the  table  certain  papers,  with  the  understandii^ 
that  it  was  not  conceded  as  a  right  or  to  be  considered  as  a  precedent.  If  to  the 
motion  the  government  returned  the  answer  that  it  was  inconvenient,  as  the  jiapai 
were  private  and  confidential,  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter;  but,  referring  to  tbe 
correspondence,  he  thought  a  different  construction  was  to  be  put  upon  it.  He  then 
quoted  from  the  published  correspondence  to  show  that,  as  reference  was  not  made 
expressly  to  the  governor,  the  government  were  understood  to  be  authorized  bj 
the  imperial  government,  and  that,  therefore,  the  instructions  could  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Hehvsy  reminded  the  house  that  it  was  more  an  imperial  than  a  colonial 
question.  The  governor  owed  a  duty  to  the  home  government,  and  if  he  had  done 
anything  wrong,  it  was  his  particular  duty  to  justlfv  his  action  to  that  govemmeat 
He  only  wished  the  government  could  produce  the  letters,  as  they  were  not  desirou 
of  keeping  them  back.  The  matter  would  come  before  Parliament  at  home,  and  the 
justification  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  proper  quarter. 

Mr.  Fellows  suggested  that  the  honoraole  member  might  say  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain any  instructions  to  the  local  government. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  agreed  to,  on  a  division  by  15  to  10. 

MB.  cole's  Monoir. 

Mr.  Cole  moved  that  copies  be  furnished  of  all  correspondence  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  remarked  that  it  was  an  impor- 
tant qnestion,  involving  the  neutrality  of  the  port. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Henty  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hervey  said  there  was  no  correspondence  between  the  government  and  the 
captain  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  correspondence  was  on  behalf  of  the  governor,  and 
written  under  his  direction. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Hull, 

Mr.  HiGHETT  said:  Do  I  understand  that  there  has  been  no  correspondence  between 
the  government  and  the  Shenandoah  t 

Mr.  Hervey.  None. 

Mr.  HiGUETT  said  there  appeared  to  be,  and  ur^ed  that  the  house  was  entitled  to 
that  \f hich  had  taken  place  between  the  conmiissioner  of  trade  and  customs  and  the 
commander  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Mr.  Mitchell  asked  whether  the  commissioner  of  customs  held  two  positions — that 
of  a  minister  and  secretary  to  the  governor  T 

Mr.  Hervey  said  the  ^oVemor  selected  the  proper  officer  to  sign  the  correspondenoei 

Mr.  Fellows.  Who,  his  private  secretary  t 

Mr.  Hervey.  No  ;  any  correspondence  was  by  the  order  of  his  excellency. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Then  it  did  not  take  place  between  any  member  of  the  government 
and  the  captain  of  the  Shenandoah,  but  between  the  secretary  of  the  governor  tad 
the  captain  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Mr.  Strachan.  Did  the  governor  indorse  all  the  commissioner  of  customs  wrote  t 

Mr.  Hervey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Strachan.  Then  let  us  have  it  shown  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Fellows.  Under  his  hand  and  seal? 

Mr.  Strachan  believed  there  were  two  letters,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
government  indorsed  all  that  was  written  by  Mr.  Francis.  He  did  not  and  could  not 
believe  it,  and  it  would  be  only  when  it  was  produced  to  the  house,  indorsed  by  his 
excellency,  that  he  would  believe  it. 


[From  the  Argue  of  February  18, 1885.] 

I. 

C.  8.  Steamer  of  War  Shenandoah, 

Fort  Phillip,  January  ^  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  your  excellency  the  arrival  of  the  Confederate 
States  steamer  Shenandoah,  under  my  command,  in  Port  Phillip,  this  afternoon,  and 
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also  to  commnnicate  that  the  steamer's  machinery  requires  repairs,  and  that  I  am  in 
want  of  coals. 

I  desire  your  excellency  to  grant  permission  that  I  may  make  the  necessary  repairs 
and  obtain  the  supply  of  coals  to  enable  me  to  get  to  sea  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  desire  also  your  excellency's  permission  to  land  my  prisoners.  I  shall  observe  the 
neutrality. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 

Lieutenant  Commanding, 
His  Excellency  Sir  Charles  Darling,  E.  C.  B.,  tfc. 

n. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

2Ielboumef  Januaiif  26, 1865. 

Sm :  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  Sir  Charles  Darling  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  acquainting  his  excellency  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Confederate  States  steamer  Shenandoah,  under  your  command,  at  Port  Phillip,  and 
intimating  that  the  machinery  of  the  steamer  requires  repairs,  and  that  you  are  in  want 
of  coals. 

In  the  conmiunication  under  acknowledgment  you  request  his  excellency  to  grant 
permission  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  coals,  and,  further, 
to  be  allowed  to  land  your  prisoners. 

In  reply,  I  have  received  the  instructions  of  Sir  Charles  Darliue  (^,)  to  state  that 
he  is  willing  to  allow  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  Shenandoah  ana  the  coaling  of  the 
vessel  to  be  at  once  proceeded  with,  and  that  the  necessary  directions  have  been  given 
accordingly. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  for  your  information  the  accompanying  extracts  of 
orders,  issued  by  her  M^esty's  government,  and  publicly  notified  in  the  government 
Gazette  of  this  colony  on  the  17th  March  and  24tn  April,  1862,  with  respect  to  armed 
vessels,  whether  belonging  to  the  United  or  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  which 
it  is  requisite  for  you  to  comply. 

In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  commands,  I  am  to  request  that  yon 
will  be  good  enough  at  your  earliest  convenience  to  intimate  to  me,  for  the  information 
of  his  excellency,  the  nature  and  extent  of  your  requirements  as  regards  repairs  and 
supplies,  in  order  that  Sir  Charles  Darling  (do.)  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  time 
which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  vessel  under  your  command  to  remain  in  this  port. 

With  reference  to  your  request  regarding  certain  prisoners,  his  excellency  desires  to 
be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  prisoners  in  question,  and  any  other  information  affect- 
ing them  which  you  may  be  able  to  afford. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  FRANCIS,* 
Commimoner  of  Trade  and  Customs. 

y    The  Lieut.  Com'g  C.  S.  Steabier  of  War  Shenandoah, 

Mohson's  Bay. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  indicated  and  inclosed : 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  determination  of  her  Majesty's  ^vemment  to  maintain  the 
strictest  neutralitv  in  the  hostilities  which  are  now  being  carried  on  between  the 
United  and  Confederate  States  of  North  America.  In  order  to  cause  that  neutrality  to 
be  effectually  respected  throughout  the  Queen's  dominions,  her  Majesty  has  directed 
(in  accordance  with  a  long-established  European  practice)  that  no  ship  of  war,  priva- 
teer, or  other  armed  vessel,  belonging  to  either  of  the  belligerents,  which  shaU  anchor 
in  any  British  port,  shall  be  allowed  to  quit  her  anchorage  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  adverse  belligerents,  whether  armed  or  unarmed,  shall 
have  left  the  same  port. 

**  In  order  to  give  effect  to  her  Majesty's  orders,  I  am  to  desire  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
any  such  armed  vessel  in  any  port  or  roadstead  within  your  government,  you  will  notify 
this  rule  to  her  commander,  and  will  inform  him  that,  in  case  he  should  infringe  it,  his 
government  wiU  be  held  responsible  by  that  of  Great  Britain  for  violating  the  neutrality 
of  the  British  waters.'' 

ni. 

C.  S.  Steamer  Shenandoah,  January  28, 1865. 

Sir  :  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  26th  instant,  in  which  permis- 
sion was  granted  for  the  repairs  necessary  to  the  Shenandoah  to  be  proceeded  with,  I 
sent  for  and  engaged  the  services  of  Messrs.  Langlands  Brothers  &  Co.,  to  examine  the 
propeller  and  bracings  under  water,  and  to  undertake  the  repairs,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  firm,  informing  them  of  the  importance  of  haste,  ana  importance  to  me  their 
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report  would  be,  as  his  excellency  desired  to  know  the  extent  of  injary  done  to  the 
vessel.  I  was  promised  a  report,  and  have  been  asking  each  day  for  it,  bat  none  hai 
been  handed  in  yet,  and  as  I  conceived  an  idea  that  their  report  would  be  more  satis- 
factory  than  any  I  could  write  for  his  excellency's  information,  I  have  delayed,  ii 
accordance  with  the  grace  given  me  at  my  *' earliest  convenience,''  to  intimarte  to  yw 
the  extent  of  damages.  Every  arrangement  has  been  made  for  lifting  the  piopeQs 
clear  of  the  ship,  and  a  diver  has  examined  the  bracings  under  water  to-day.  Fn» 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  propeller  shaft,  and  the  verbal  report  of  the  diver  on  the  bne> 
ings  under  water,  I  can  state  that  the  composition  castings  of  the  propeller  shaft  an 
entirely  gone,  and  the  bracings  under  water  in  the  same  condition.  So  soon  as  Mesas. 
Langlands  Brothers  &,  Co.  hand  in  their  report,  I  shall  inclose  it  to  his  excellency. 
The  other  repairs  are  progressing  rapidly.  I  fear  the  damages  vrill  prove  more  seiioai 
than  I  anticipated  them  to  be  at  first. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 

Lieutenant  Commandmg  C.  8.  K. 

The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Cuetome, 

IV. 

Custom-house,  Mdhoumej  January  30, 18^ 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  28th  instant,  and  of  your  memorandum  of  this  day's  date,  indoned 
on  a  letter  adressed  to  you  by  Messrs.  Langlands  Brothers  Co.,  a  copy  of  w^hich  letter, 
with  your  subjoined  memorandum,  is  returned  herewith,  and  to  inform  you  it  will  be 
necessary  that  a  list  of  the  supplies  required  for  the  immediate  use  of  your  veasei 
together  with  one  of  the  prisoners,  &c.,  as  I  suggested  in  my  previous  communication, 
should  be  sent  in  for  the  guidance  of  his  excellency,  before 'four  p.  m.  on  the  3l6t  in- 
stant. 

I  have  it  further  in  command  to  inform  you  that  his  excellency  has  appointed  a 
board,  consisting  of  Mr.  Payne,  inspector  and  secretary  of  the  Steam  lli^avigation  Board ; 
Mr.  Elder,  superintendent  of  the  marine  yard  at  this  place,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  gov- 
ernment marine  engineer,  to  go  on  board  the  Shenandoah  and  to  examine  and  repoit 
whether  that  vessel  is  now  in  a  fit  state  to  proceed  to  sea,  or  what  repairs  are  neees- 
sary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  FRANCIS. 

J.  J.  Waddell,  Esq., 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Confederate  States  Steamer  Shenandocih. 

V. 

Port  Philip  Foundry,  Meilboumey  January  30, 1865. 

Sir  :  At  your  request  we  beg  to  report  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pu^ 

the  Shenandoah  on  the  government  slip,  as,  after  inspection  by  the  diver,  he  reports 

that  the  lining  of  outer  stern  back  is  entirely  gone,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

As  to  the  time  required  (as  three  days  will  elapse  before  she  is  slipped)  we  will  not 

be  able  to  accomplish  the  repairs  within  ten  days  from  date. 

Yours,  &c., 

LANGLANDS  BROS.  &  CO. 
Captain  Waddell, 

Confederate  War  Steamer  Shenandoah, 

Indorsement :  Respectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable  commissioner  of  trade  and 
customs,  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  returned. 

JAMES  WADDELL. 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 
January  30, 1865. 

VI. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

Melbourne f  January  31, 1865w 

Sir:  By  direction  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt,  this  morning,  of  vour  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  stating  the  supplies  requirwi 
for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel  under  your  command,  and  informing  me  that  the 
prisoners  alluded  to  in  your  previous  communication  have  left  the  Shenandoah  with- 
out your  knowledge,  in  shore  boats,  soon  after  your  arrival. 

I  am  desired  by  Sir  Charles  Darling  (sic)  to  stat-e  that  permission  is  conceded  for  yoo 
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« 

to  fihip  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  in  sncfa  quantities  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary, 
the  provisions  and  supplies  enumerated  in  your  communication  under  reply.  I  would 
therefore  request  that  your  purser,  authorized  in  that  behalf,  will  communicate  with 
the  collector  of  customs  as  to  quantites  and  detailed  particulars. 

I  am  again  to  renew  my  request  to  be  furnished  with  a  list  giving  the  number  of 
and  particulars  (as  far  as  possible)  with  respect  to  the  prisoners  who  were  brought  to 
this  port  in  the  Shenandoah ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  number  in  this  instance  is  under- 
stood to  be  small,  yet  action  in  this  case  may  form  a  precedent  for  future  guidance 
should  such  a  question  again  arise,  with,  perhaps,  a  larger  number  of  persons  whom  it 
may  be  desired  to  land  in  violation  of  municipal  or  other  laws  or  regulations  in  force 
in  this  colony. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  FRANCIS, 
Commiseioner  of  Trade  and  Customs. 
J.  J.  Waddell,  Esq., 

lAeut  Commanding  Confederate  States  Steamer  Shenandoah. 

vn. 

Confederate  Steamer  Shenandoah,  Hobson's  Bat, 

February  1, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  yester- 
day's date,  and,  in  reply  to  that  portion  which  has  reference  to  supplies,  d&c,  directions 
have  been  given  the  paymaster  of  the  Shenandoah  in  accordance  with  your  views. 

I  cheerfully  furnish  a  list  of  those  persons  who  were  my  prisoners  on  *'  the  high  seas,'' 
at  your  request,  for  future  guidance,  and  at  the  same  time,  inform  yon  that  a  list  was 
furnished  Mr.  McFarlane,  chief  officer  of  her  Majesty's  customs  ibr  Williamstown,  as 
far  back  as  the  25th  or  26th  ultimo,  in  official  form.  "  Particulars  "  connected  with  the 
prisoners  brought  into  Port  Philip  are  the  following :  They  were  captured  serving  in 
the  American  bark  Delphine^  which  vessel  I  destroyed,  and  after  reaching  this  port 
left  this  vessel  of  their  own  n'ee  will,  without  consulting  the  "  regulations  in  force  In 
this  colony,"  unmolested,  unassisted,  and  not  in  any  boat  belonging  to  this  vessel. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  to  get  the  Shenandoah  to  sea.  The  procrastination  by  the 
parties  employed  under  his  excellency  the  governor's  permission  for  the  necessary 
repairs  to  this  ship  seems  to  me  unnecessarv ;  and  if  I  appeiU  to  his  excellency  the 

fovemor  for  further  instructions  to  those  emjiloyed  to  hurry  up  the  work  on  this  ship, 
hope  his  excellency,  the  governor,  will  see  in  it  tiie  spirit  of  a  law-abiding  man,  and 
one  impatient  to  be  about  his  country's  business. 

Yesterday  the  commission  of  officers  appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  for  the 
examination  of  this  vessel  came  on  board ;  but  I  was  absent  from  the  snip,  not  having 
been  informed  by  the  honorable  commissioner  of  trade  and  customs  of  the  day  set  apart 
for  that  visit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  respectfully,  Slc, 

JAS.  J.  WADDELL, 
Lieutenant  Commanding,  C.  8.  Navy, 
The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Drade  and  Customs, 

vnL 

Department  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

Melboumef  February  1, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  acquaint  yon  that  he  has 
received  a  progress  report  from  the  board  appointed  to  examine  the  Shenandoah,  and 
report  whether  that  vessel  is  in  a  fit  state  to  proceed  to  sea,  or  what  repairs  are  neces- 
sary. From  the  tenor  of  this  communication,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  your  ship 
should  be  placed  on  the  patent  slip  for  fiirther  examination  and  repairs,  and  1  presume 
you  will  therefore  proceed  promptly  with  the  necessary  arrangements.  For  your  infor- 
mation, I  may  state  that  the  slip,  termed  the  government  patent  slip  in  the  communi- 
cation to  yourself  from  Messrs.  Langlands  Brothers  &>  Co.,  is  not  in  possession  of  or 
under  the  control  of  the  authorities.  It  was  originally  built  by  this  government,  but 
for  many  years  has  been  leased  to  various  parties,  and  your  arrangements  must  tnere- 
fore  be  mode  with  the  present  lessees. 

By  inadvertence  you  have  omitted  to  enclose  the  list  of  prisoners  to  which  you  make 
reference  in  your  communication  of  this  date.  , 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  G.  FRANCIS, 
C<nnmiMioner  of  Trade  and  (Justams. 
J.  J.  Waddell,  Esq., 

Lieut,  Commanding  C,  S,  Steamer  Shenandoah, 
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IX. 

Confederate  States  Steamer  Shenaitdoah, 

February  1, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yonr  commnnication  of  this  dafi 
date,  informing  me  of  the  character  of  the  report  made  to  his  excellency  the  govenus 
by  the  board  of  examiners ;  also,  calling  my  attention  to  another  list  of  pnsonefB, 
which  yon  desire.  I  cheerfully  furnish  this  £he  second  list ;  and  have  the  honor  to  be, 
sir,  respectfully,  &c., 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 
Lieutenant  Commandptg,  C.  8,  Kn^. 

The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  lYade  and  Cuatomt. 

X. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

MeHboume,  February  7,  18B. 

Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  his  excellency  Sir  Charles  Darling  to  acquaint  you  that,  as 
the  ship  under  yonr  command,  the  Shenandoah,  has  already  been  twelve  days  in  ou 
port,  with  permission  to  lay  in  provisions,  or  things  necessary  for  the  sabeiist>enc8  of 
ner  crew,  and  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs,  it  is  desired  by  his  excellency  that  yot 
should  now  name  the  day  upon  which  you  will  be  prepared  to  proceed  to  sea ;  and  I 
am  fiirtner  directed  to  inform  you  that  after  carefully  considering  the  question  of  the 
position  of  Great  Britain,  as  strictly  neutral  in  the  present  contest,  the  use  of  appli- 
ances the  property  of  this  government  cannot  be  granted,  nor  any  assistance  rendoted 
by  it  directly  or  indirectly,  towards  effecting  the  repairs  of  the  Shenandoah. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  G.  FRANCIS, 
C<m.mi88umer  of  Trade  and  Customs. 
J.  J.  Waddell,  Esq., 

LieiU,  ConCg  C,  8,  Steamer  Shenandoah^  Hobeon^a  Bay. 

XL 

Confederate  States  Steamer  Shenandoah, 

February  7, 1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this 
day's  date,  and,  in  reply,  for  information  desired  for  his  excellency  the  governor,  I  have 
to  write  tnat  I  cannot  name  a  day  for  proceeding  to  sea  with  this  snip  until  she  it 
taken  on  the  ^p,  where  the  injury  can  be  perfectly  ascertained  and  the  time  estimated 
for  its  repair.  "  "         -.  .        . 

necessary  _____ 

guided  by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  slip.    I  hope  the  weather  will  permit 
engineer  to  take  the  Shenandoah  on  the  slip  to-morrow  morning. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 
lAeiutenant  Commanding^  C.  8.  Kavy. 

The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

xn. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

Melboume,  February  14, 18^ 

^  Sm :  Referring  to  my  communication  of  the  7th  instant,  I  am  again  directed  by  his 
excellency  Sir  Charles  Darling  to  inquire  whether  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  state 
more  definitely  when  the  Shenandoali  will  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  to  sea;  and  if  so^ 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  accordingly. 

I  have  me  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  FRANCIS, 
Commissioner  of  Drade  and  Customs, 
J,  J.  Waddell,  Esq., 

Lieut,  Commanding  C,  S.  Str,  Shenandoah,  Hobson^s  Bay, 

xm. 

C.  S.  Steamer  Shenandoah,  February  14, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this  day's 
date,  and,  in  reply,  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  for  his  excellency  the  govemoi's 
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[nformation,  tliat  the  superintendent  of  the  slip  and  Messrs.  Langlands  Brothers  &  Co. 
inform  me  that  the  Shenandoah  will  be  ready  for  launching  to-morrow  morning,  the 
15th  instant,  at  four  o'clock  a.  m. ;  and  I  think,  wlthoQt  some  unforeseen  accident,  I 
shall  proceed  to  sea  in  her  by  Sunday,  the  19th  instant.  I  have  yet  to  take  in  all  my 
stores,  coals,  and  swing  the  ship. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &o., 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 
Lieutenant  Commanding,  C,  S,  Navy, 

The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  CuaUms, 

xrv. 

CusTOM-HousE,  Melbourne,  February  14, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  state  that  it  has  been  reported 
to  the  government  that  you  have  refused  to  allow  the  execution  on  board  the  Shenan- 
doah of  a  warrant  issued  upon  sworn  information,  according  to  law.  alleging  that  a 
British  subject  is  on  board  that  vessel  who  has  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States,  in  violation  of  the  British  statute  known  as  the  "  foreign  enlistment  act ;"  that 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  British  law  to  accept  any  contrary  declaration  of  facts, 
whatever  respect  be  due  to  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeds,  as  sufficient  to  justify 
the  non-execution  of  such  warrant ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  is  conceived  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  expect  that  those  who  are  receiving  in  our  port  the  aid  and 
assistance  which  they  claim  as  a  belligerent  under  the  Queen's  proclamation,  should 
not  in  any  way  oppose  proceedings  intended  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of  neutrality. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  the  execution  of  the  warrant  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  enable  the  government  to  bring  to  justice  those  upon  whose  depositions  the  warrant 
was  issued,  if  the  statements  in  those  depositions  should  prove  false  in  fact. 

In  this  view,  you  are  appealed  to  to  reconsider  your  determination ;  and  pending  fur- 
ther intimation  from  you,  which  you  are  requested  to  make  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  the  permission  granted  you  to  repair  and  take  supplies  is  suspended,  and  her 
Migesty's  subjects  have  been  duly  warned  accordingly. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  FEANCIS. 

J.  J.  Waddeix,  Esq., 

Lieut,  Commanding  C,  S,  Str,  Shenandoah, 

XV. 

C.  S.  Steamer  Shenandoah,  February  14, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  you 
have  been  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  state,  ''that  it  has  been  reported 
to  the  government  that  I  have  refused  to  allow  the  execution  on  board  the  Shenandoah 
of  a  warrant  issued  upon  sworn  information,  according  to  law,  alleging  that  a  British 
subject  is  on  board  this  vessel  who  has  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States, 
in  violation  of  the  British  statute  known  as  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  that  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  British  law  to  accept  any  contrary  relation  of  facte,  whatever 
respect  be  due  to  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeds,  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  non- 
execution  of  such  warrant."  I  am  then  appesiled  to  "  to  reconsider  my  determination," 
and  the  letter  concludes  by  informing  me  that,  ''pending  a  further  intimation  from 
me^"  the  permission  granted  to  repair  and  take  supplies  is  suspended. 

I  have  to  inform  his  excellency  the  governor  that  the  execution  of  the  warrant  was 
not  refused,  as  no  such  person  as  the  one  therein  specified  was  on  board,  but  permission 
to  "search"  this  ship  was  refused.  According  to  all  the  laws  of  nations,  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  of  war  is  considered  to  represent  the  migesty  of  the  country  whose  flag  she  flies, 
and  she  is  free  from  all  executions,  except  for  crimes  actually  committed  on  shore, 
when  a  demand  must  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  such  person,  and  the  execution  of 
the  warrant  performed  by  the  police  of  the  ship.  Our  shipping  articles  have  been 
shown  to  the  superintendent  of  police.  All  strangers  have  been  sent  out  of  the  ship, 
and  two  commissioned  officers  were  ordered  to  search  if  any  such  have  been  left  on 
board.  They  have  reported  to  me  that,  after  making  a  thorough  search,  they  can  find 
no  person  on  board  except  those  who  entered  this  port  as  part  of  the  complement  of 
men. 

I  therefore,  as  commander  of  the  ship  representing  my  government  in  British  waters, 
have  to  inform  his  excellency  that  there  are  no  persons  on  board  this  ship  except  those 
whose  names  are  on  my  shipping  articles,  and  that  no  one  has  been  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Confederate  States  since  my  arrival  in  this  port ;  nor  have  I  in  any  way 
violated  the  neuti^'ty  of  the  port. 

And  I;  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  hereby 
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enter  my  solemn  protest  against  any  obstrnction  which  may  cause  the  detention  of  tbis 
ship  in  this  port. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 
Lieutenant  Commanding,  C.  S,  ydx% 
The  Honorable  James  G.  Francis, 

Commissioner  of  Trade  and  CustomSf  Melhoune. 

Telegram  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Standisb,  chief  commissioner  of  Victorian  police,  to  Ml 
Beaver,  police  inspector,  stationed  at  Williamstown : 

[Telegram  for  Mr.  Beaver.  | 

I  have  to  direct  that  yon  communicate  with  Mr.  Chambers,  the  lessee  of  the  patent 
slip,  that  the  governor  in  council  has  given  directions  that  he  and  all  other  Britialf 
subjects  in  this  colony  at  once  desist  from  rendering  any  aid,  assistance,  or  perfora 
any  work,  in  respect  to  the  aforesaid  confederate  ship  Shenandoah,  or  in  laundus; 
same.  You  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  whole  of  the  police  at  your  disposal  to  the 
patent  slip,  and  prevent,  at  all  risks,  the  launch  of  the  said  ship.  Superintendeofi 
Lyttleton  and  fifty  men,  also  fifty  of  the  military,  proceed  at  once  to  Williamstown, 
telegraphing  anything  that  may  occur  direct  to  me. 

F.  C.  STANDISH. 

TUKSDAY  14, 1865. 

XVI. 

C.  S.  Steamer  Shenandoah,  February  15,  ld& 

Sir:  I  am  informed  by  the  manager  of  the  slip  upon  which  the  Confederate  States 
steamer  Shenandoah  now  rests,  that  the  slip  has  been  seized  by  authority  from  fail 
excellency  the  governor,  to  prevent  the  launching  of  the  Confederate  States  steamer 
Shenandoah,  which  of  necessity  is  a  seizure  of  the  vessel  under  my  command.  I 
therefore  respectfully  beg  to  be  informed  if  this  seizure  is  known  to  his  exccdlency  tJie 
governor,  and  if  it  meets  his  approval 
Very  respectfully,  &o., 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 
JAeutenant  Commandingf  C.  S.  iiTury. 

The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

XVIL 

Custom-House,  Melbourne,  February  15, 1&6S. 

Sm:  In  acknowled^ng  your  letters  of  yesterday's  date,  and  also  in  reply  to  your 
communication  of  this  morning,  I  am  instructed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to 
inform  you  that  the  lessee  of  the  patent  slip  having  reported  that  the  safety  of  the 
ship  Shenandoah  may  be  eudangerod  by  her  present  position 'on  the  slip,  the  snspen- 
sion  of  permission  to  British  subjects  to  assist  in  launching  the  ship  is  witbdrawn; 
while  the  further  matters  referred  to  in  your  letters  are  under  consideration,  and 
will  be  replied  to  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  FBANCIS. 
J.  J.  Waddell,  Esq., 

Lieut  CommantUng  C,  S.  Str,  Shenandoah. 

xvin. 

CusTOM-HousB,  Melbourne,  February  15, 1865^ 

Sir  :  I  am  directed*by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  further  acknowledge  your  com- 
munications of  the  14th  and  15th  instant,  in  which,  alleging  that  the  vessel  undec 
your  command  had  been  seized,  you  ask  whether  the  seizure  is  Known  to  his  excellency 
the  governor,  and  if  it  meets  his  approval. 

I  am  to  inform  von,  in  reply,  that  this  government  has  not  directed  or  aathoriied 
the  seizure  of  the  Shenandoah. 

The  instructions  to  the  police  were  to  see  that  none  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  tbii 
colony  rendered  any  aid  or  assistance  to,  or  performed  any  work  in  respect  of,  your 
vessel  during  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  permission  which  was  grant<ed  to 
yon  to  repair  and  take  in  supplies,  pending  your  reply  to  my  letter  of  yesterday's  date, 
in  regara  to  a  British  subject  being  on  l>oard  your  vessel,  and  having  entered  tiie 
service  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  violation  of  the  British  statute  knowzi  as  the 
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foreign  enlistmeut  act,  and  of  the  instructions  issued  by  tlie  goyemor  for  the  main- 
tenance of  neutrality  by  her  Majesty's  subjects. 

In  addition  to  evidence  previously  in  possession  of  this  government,  it  has  been 
reported  by  the  police  that  about  ten  o'clock  last  night  four  men,  who  had  been  in 
concealment  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  left  the  ship,  and  were  arrested  immediately 
aft«r  so  leaving  by  the  water  police. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  of  the  men  that  they  were  on  board  your  vessel  both 
on  Monday  and  Tue8day,.the  13th  and  14th  instants,  when  their  presence  was  denied  by 
the  commanding  officer  in  charge,  and  by  yourself  subsequently,  when  you  declared 
that  there  were  ''no  persons  on  board  this  ship  except  those  whose  names  are  on  our 
shipping  articles.''  This  assertion  must  necessarily  have  been  made  by  you  without 
having  ascertained  for  yourself  by  a  search  that  such  men  were  not  on  board,  while 
at  the  time  you  refnsea  permission  to  the  officer  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
warrant  to  carry  it  into  efiect. 

Beferring  to  that  portion  of  your  communication  of  the  14th  instant,  in  which  you 
inform  his  excellency  the  governor  ''that  the  execution  of  the  warrant  was  not  refused, 
M  no  such  person  as  the  one  therein  specified  was  on  board,''  I  am  in  a  position  to  state 
that  one  of  the  four  men  previously  alluded  to  is  ascertained  to  be  the  person  named 
in  the  warrant. 

I  am  also  to  observe  that,  while  at  the  moment  of  the  dispatch  of  your  letter  it  may 
be  true  that  these  men  were  not  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
they  were  on  board  at  the  time  it  was  indited,  your  letter  having  been  dispatched  at 
five  minutes  before  ten  o'clock. 

It  thus  appears  plain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  in  course 
of  being  evaded. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  only  person  for  whose  arrest  a  warrant  was  issued  has  been 
secured,  and  as  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  say,  as  commanding  officer  of  the  ship, 
and  on  behalf  of  youp  government,  whose  faith  is  pledged  by  the  assurance  "  that  there 
are  no  persons  on  board  this  ship  except  those  whose  names  are  on  our  shipping  arti- 
cles, and  that  no  one  has  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  since 
my  arrival  in  this  port,"  his  excellency  the  governor  has  been  pleased  to  revoke  the 
directions  issued  yesterday,  suspending  permission  to  British  subjects  to  aid  and  assist 
you  in  efi'ecting  the  necessary  repairs  and  taking  in  supplies. 

I  am  to  add,  it  is  expected  you  will  exercise  every  dispatch,  so  as  to  insure  your 
departure  by  the  day  named  in  your  first  letter  of  yesterday,  viz,  Sunday  next. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  FRAJNTCIS. 

J.  J.  Waddell,  Esq., 

Lieut  Commanding  C.  8.  Steamer  Shenandoah. 

XIX. 

C.  S.  Steamer  Shenandoah, 

Ifoheon^s  Bay,  February  16, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  yesterday's  date,  and  desire  to  convey 
through  yon  to  his  excellency  the  governor  my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  his  observ- 
ance of  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  further  to  assure  his  excellency  the  governor  that 
every  dispatch  is  being  made  by  me  to  get  the  Shenandoah  to  sea  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment. 

The  four  men  alluded  to  in  your  communication  are  no  part  of  this  vessel's  comple- 
ment of  men ;  they  were  detected  on  board  by  the  ship's  police  after  all  strangers  were 
reported  out  of  the  vessel,  and  they  were  ordered  and  seen  out  of  the  vessel  by  the 
ship's  police  immediately  on  their  discovery,  which  was  after  my  letter  had  been  dis- 
patched informing  his  excellency  the  governor  that  there  were  no  such  persons  on  board. 
These  men  were  here  without  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  no  doubt  can  be  very  properly 
called  stowaways ;  and  such  they  would  have  remained  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the 
ship's  police,  inasmuch  as  they  were  detected  after  the  third  search ;  but  in  no  way 
can  I  be  accused,  in  truth,  of  being  cognizant  of  an  evasion  of  the  foreign  enlistment 
act. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  consider  the  tone  of  your  letter 
remarkably  disrespectful  and  insulting  to  the  government  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  that  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  forwarding  it  to  the  Richmond  govern- 
ment. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 
Lieutenant  Commanding ^  C.  S,  Navy. 

The  Hon.  -the  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs. 
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This  closes  the  correspondence  between  Captain  Waddell  and  the  goTemment.  Bot 
the  following  letter  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Higinbotham : 

XX. 

C.  S.  Steamer  SmcNAiTDOAii, 

Hohson^a  Bay,  February  14, 186a. 

Sm :  Be  pleased  to  inform  me  if  the  Crown  claims  the  sea  to  be  British  waters  three 
miles  from  the  Port  Phillip  Head  lights,  or  from  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Port  Lom- 
dale  and  Cape  Schank. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

JAMES  J.  WADDELL, 
Lieutenant  Commanding,  C.  &  Xary. 
The  Honorable  the  Attorney  General. 

Captain  Waddell  states  that  a  reply  written  and  signed  by  a  clerk  was  brought  to 
him  by  a  messenger,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  till  a  gentleman  on  board  explained,  who 
he  was.  The  document  simply  stated  that  no  reasons  for  the  commmiication  of  the 
information  had  been  given.  Captain  Waddell  handed  the  "  reply "  back  to  the  mee- 
senger  with  the  simple  answer  that  it  was  not  what  he  wanted,  and  that  it  had  betts 
be  tskken  back,  with  his  compliments. 


I  From  the  Age  of  Febniary  16, 16CS.] 

In  the  legislative  council  yesterday,  the  president  being  absent  through  illness,  Dr. 
Wilkle,  the  chairman  of  committees,  took  the  chair  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  FeltjOWS  asked  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  without  notice,  what  steps  bid 
been  taken  by  the  government  with  reference  to  an  attempt  to  execute  a  magutratei 
warrant  on  board  the  Shenandoah.  Mr.  Hervey  explained  that  a  warrant  had  beai 
granted  upon  information  of  certain  persons  having  been  shipped  on  board  the  Shen- 
andoah contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  that  a  police  officer  had  been  dispatched 
with  the  warrant  to  search  the  ship.  He  was  denied  permission  to  execute  the  war- 
rant, ^id  the  government  determined  to  suspend  the  pnvUe-ges  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah  on  his  entering  the  port.  Four  persons  who  had 
been  shipped  in  contravention  of  the  neutrality  laws  had  been  captured  by  the  poHce 
in  attempting  to  escape,  and  were  now  in  custody.  The  commander  of  the  Shenaii- 
doah  having  stated,  upon  his  honor  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that,  the  ship  having 
been  cleared  of  strangera,  there  was  now  no  person  on  board  who  was  not  there  when 
the  ship  entered  the  port,  the  government  had  granted  a  resumption  of  the  privileges 
they  had  suspended  upon  leave  being  refused  to  search  the  ship.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Fraser,  twelve  mouths'  leave  of  absence  from  the  1st  of  March  was  granted  to  the 
honorable  T.  T.  A'Beckett.  The  land  act  amendment  bill  was  further  considered  in 
committee,  Mr.  James  Heuty  acting  as  chairman.  The  bill  was  rei>orted  to  the  house, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  report  made  an  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday  next.  The  house 
adjourned  at  seven  minutes  past  five  o'clock  until  Tuesday,  the  2l8t  instant. 

Parliament  of  Victoria, 
LegielaHve  Council^  Wedneeday,  February  15. 

The  clerk  announced  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock  that  he  had  received  a  note  from 
the  president  to  the  effect  that  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  sittings 
of  the  council  that  afternoon. 

Dr.  Wilkie,  the  chairman  of  committees,  accordingly  took  the  president's  chair  and 
read  the  usual  form  of  prayer. 

THE  SEIZURE  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH. 

Mr.  Feixows  rose  to  ask  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  without  notice,  whether 
the  government  had  received  any  information  with  reference  to  an  attempt  to  execata 
a  magi8trat<i's  warrant  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  now  on  the  patent  slip  at  WiUiams- 
town,  and  if  so,  wliat  steps  they  had  taken  in  the  matter.  He  apprehended,  as  iar  aj 
the  law  of  the  matter  went,  that  if  any  foreign  merchant  vessel  visited  these  ports  she 
owed  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  was  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colonial  courts.  An  implied  consent  was  given  to  a  ship  of  war  or 
armed  vessel  belonging  to  another  country  to  enter  these  ports;  and  there  was  also  an 
imx)lied  consent  on  the  part  of  the  power  giving  permission  to  enter  the  port,  that  a  vessel 
of  that  character  should  not  be  subject  to  any  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  that  power. 
This  being  the  case,  he  wished  to  know  what  action  the  government  had  taken  in  the 
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aatter.  He  might  remind  the  honorable  member,  with  reference  to  the  protection 
breign  vessels  were  entitled  to  claim,  that  it  had  been  decided  in  the  court  of  admiralty 
hat  a  merchant  yessel  leaving  a  country  and  returning  under  commission  from  a  for- 
>ign  power,  and  being  brought  before  the  court  by  her  former  owners,  the  latter  were 
Lot  in  a  position  to  recover  because  the  ship  was  owned  by  a  foreign  power. 

Mr.  Heryey  wished  to  know  if  he  was  desired  to  answer  the  whole  question  at  once 
without  notice. 

Mr.  Fellows.  Merely  whether  the  government  have  taken  any  steps  to  execute  the 
warrant. 

Mr.  Heryey  then  stated  that  the  government  had  received  notification  of  an  infer- 
nation  having  been  laid  before  the  police  bench  at  Williamstown,  to  the  effect  that  a 
ertain  individual  had  been  shipped  on  board  the  Shenandoah  oontrary  to  the  neutrality 
aws  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  and  Federsd  States  of  America.  The 
ommander  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  entering  these  waters,  had  sought  the  protection  of 
he  colonial  government ;  aQd  certain  facilities  for  repairs  and  obtaining  supplies,  such 
s  a  neutral  power  was  justified  in  giving,  Ifad  been  granted  at  his  request.  He  was 
oformed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  observe  strict  neutrality,  and 
le  gave  that  pledge  which  would  be  expected  from  any  person  i^his  position,  that  he 
rould  strictly  observe  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Complaints,  however,  were  made  of  a 
lumber  of  British  seamen  having  joined  the  ship  since  she  entered  these  waters,  and 
iroceedings  were  taken  upon  several  depositions  which  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
(ritish  subjects  being  on  board  the  vessel.  An  officer  of  the  police  was  sent,  with  a 
warrant,  on  Monday,  to  arrest  a  man  sworn  to  be  in  the  ship.  The  commander  of  the 
essol  was  not  on  board  at  the  time,  and  the  chief  officer  declined  to  permit  the 
rarrant  to  be  executed  until  the  captain  returned.  On  Tuesday  the  same  officer  of 
lolice  was  dispatched  with  a  warrant,  and  the  captain  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  enforced, 
n  all  similar  cases,  when  a  warrant  was  sent  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  it  was  usual 
or  the  authority  to  be  recognized,  and  if  the  officer  of  police,  in  whose  possession  it 
iras,  was  not  asked  to  exercise  it,  it  was  executed  by  the  police  of  the  vessel,  there 
leing  ship  police  on  every  vessel  of  war.  In  this  case  there  was  a  positive  refusal  to 
»ermit  the  warrant  to  be  executed  at  all.  Numerous  affidavits  haying  been  made  that 
aany  persons  ha<l  been  induced  to  ship  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  the  government 
letermiued  to  susx)end  the  privileges  granted  to  the  commander  on  condition  of  his 
bserving  the  neutral  laws,  and  in  order  that  this  direction  should  be  properly  carried 
ut  without  violence,  a  body  of  ]>olice  was  sent  down  to  Williamstown  to  see  that  none 
f  her  Majesty's  subjects  infringed  the  order  which  had  been  issued  on  the  subject. 
L  comnmuication  was  sent  to  the  commander,  explaining  to  him  the  circumstances 
mder  which  the  privileges  previously  granted  nim  had  been  suspended.  The  police, 
mder  instructions  to  carry  out  the  order,  remained  near  the  vessel  all  nisht,  and  about 
en  o'clock  they  observed  several  persons  attempting  to  escape  firon  the  Shenandoah  by 
leans  of  a  swift  waterman's  boat.  The  water  pohce  pursued  and  captured  the  boat, 
rhich  contained  four  persons,  who  proved  in  each  instance  to  be  men  who  had  joined 
he  Shenandoah  since  hej:  arrival  in  these  waters.  Three  were  British  subjects  and 
ne  was  not,  but  still  it  was  necessary  that  the  fourth  individual  should  have  obtained 
•ermission  before  shipping.  A  letter  the  captain  of  the  Shenandoah  wrote,  in  answer 
o  the  communication  of  the  government,  distinctly  stated  that  when  the  officer  of  police 
isited  his  ship  he  had  no  individual  on  board  who  was  not  there  when  the  vessel 
ntered  Victorian  waters,  but  it  was  now  known  that  several  men  who  had  shipped  in 
lobson's  Bay  had  escaped,  in  addition  to  the  four  who  were  captured.  The  captain  of  the 
•henandoah  then  wrote  to  say  that,  having  cleared  the  ship  of  strangers,  he  was  enabled 
o  say,  on  his  honor  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  there  was  no  person  on  board 
as  he  had  ascertained  by  the  inspection  of  two  commissioned  officers  appointed  for  the 
urpose)  who  was  not  there  when  the  vessel  came  into  port.  Upon  this  statement, 
lade  on  the  strength  of  the  ship  having  been  cleared  of  strangers,  the  government  had 
0-day  authorized  the  resumption  of  the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  the  commander 
f  the  Shenandoah,  reserving  to  itiielf,  however,  the  decision  upon  certain  points,  which 
rould  all  be  made  public  when  the  measures  which  would  be  passed  on  the  subject 
rere  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Huix  asked  if  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  would  be  followed  up  by 
ny  further  proceedings. 

Mr.  Heryey  replied  that  the  men  in  custody  were  to  be  brought  before  the  Williams- 
own  bench  on  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Fellows.  Under  what  authority  was  the  permission  for  carrying  out  repairs 
nspended  ? 

Mr.  Haryey.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  representive  of  her  Majesty,  of  course. 

Mr,  M'CuLLOCii,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  O'Shanassy,  made  a  lengthened  state- 
lent,  which  will  be  found  in  another  column,  as  to  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  by 
he  government  with  respect  to  the  Shenandoali. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Shanassy,  Mr.  M'Culloch  stated  that  it  would  be  uuadvisable  tp  lay 
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on  the  table  of  the  house  the  correspondence  between  the  goTemment  and  the 
mander  of  the  confederate  war  ship  Shenandoah  at  the  present  time.     He,  howers, 
ex])lained  the  action  taken  by  the  government  relative  to  the  breach  of  the 
enlistment  act  said  to  have  been  committed. 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday,  February  1,  186& 

The  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  half-past  fonr  o'clock. 

THE  CONFEDERATE^  SHIP  SHENANDOAH. 

Mr.  Berry  called  the  attention  of  the  honorable  the  chief  secretary  to  the  iDfringe- 
ment  of  the  neutrality  proclamation  by  a  vessel  styled  the  Shen^doah,  now  in  Hobsoe'i 
Bay ;  and  asked  whether  the  government  intended  to  take  steps  to  confiscate  the  vessel, 
and  to  punish  the  officers  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  proclamation.  He  thought  that  it  could  not  be  denied  that  unmistakable  evideoee 
existed  that  tliiB  vessel  was  the  Sea  King,  which  cleared  out  from  London  for  Bombar 
with  a  cargo  of  coals.  In  a  Manchester  paper  of  the  19th  November,  there  was  sa 
article  alluding  to  the  Shenandoah  as  the  Sea  King,  and  containing  a  statement  frna 
the  persons  who  went  out.  in  her.  He  had  also  seen  a  deposition  made  by  one  of  the 
prisoners  since  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  bay,  from  which  it  appeared  that  then 
was  no  mistake  as  to  the  former  name  of  the  vessel.  Under  the  Queen's  proclamatitHi, 
if  this  vessel  had  returned  to  an  English  port  after  destroying  vessels  at  sea  without 
touching  at  any  confederate  port,  she  would  have  been  seized,  and  he  saw  no  difierenee 
because  this  countr}'  was  a  little  further  off.  There  was  abundance  of  evidence  fotth- 
coming  for  the  facts  to  be  placed  prominently  and  unmistakably  before  the  goven- 
ment. 

Mr.  M^CuLLOCH,  in  reply  to  the  honorable  member,  stated  that  the  question  mooted 
was  a  most  important  one,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  most  cautious  manner.  1 
statement  had  been  made  that  the  vessel  was  the  Sea  King,  but  there  was  no  proof  of 
that  beyond  a  mere  newspa^ier  report  which  had  been  quoted  by  the  honorable  member. 
No  proof  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  honorable  member  at  all,  and  even  if  soeh 
had  been  the  case  it  was  questionable  whether  the  government  could  deal  with  tb« 
ship  as  a  pirate.  [Hear,  hear. J  The  government  had  given  great  attention  to  this 
question,  and  in  addition  to  having  the  proclamation  before  them  they  were  also  in  receipt 
of  confidential  dispatches  from  the  home  government,  in  which  a  case  of  a  similar 
description  was  mentioned.  The  government  having  this  information  before  them, 
and  having  well  weighed  the  matter,  would  not  feel  justified  in  treating  this  vessel  as 
a  pirate.  [Hear,  hear.]  While  the  terms  of  the  neutrality  proclamation  would  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  vessel  would  be  allowed  to  take  in  provisions  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  crew,  and  effect  the  necessary  repairs.  But  the  government  could 
not  do  an^^thin^  further  in  the  matter.     [Hear,  hear.] 

Mr.  Berry  wished  to  read  the  deposition  of  a  lady  prisoner.    ["No,  no."] 

Mr.  HiGiNBOTHAM  objected.  If  the  honorable  member  had  any  Information  to  give, 
this  was  not  the  place  to  furnish  it ;  besides  which,  it  was  only  an  ex  parte  statement 

Mr.  O^Shanassy  agreed  that  the  British  government  was  the  proper  authority  to 
deal  with  this  subject,  and  reminded  the  House  that  nothing  more  had  been  done  with 
the  Shenandoah  than  had  been  done  by  the  neutral  powers  of  Europe  in  the  case  of 
other  confederate  vessels. 

Mr.  Lat^r  was  under  the  impression  that  the  governor,  as  the  representative  of  hex 
Majesty,  had  the  power  to  deal  with  foreign  vessels. 

Ihe  subject  then  dropped. 

In  the  legislative  assembly  yesterday,  Mr.  Berry  called  attention  to  the  presence  of 
the  confederate  ship  Shenandoah  in  Hobson's  Bay,  and  asked  whether,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  neutrality  law  had  clearly  taken  place,  the  government  intended  to  take 
any  steps  toward  the  confiscation  of  tile  vessel.  Mr.  Mxlulloch,  in  reply,  stated  that 
the  honorable  member  had  offered  no  proof  of  any  infringement.  In  addition  to  the 
Queen's  proclamation  to  guide  them,  the  government  had  received  private  dispatches 
from  home  which  had  reference  to  a  similar  case.  While  the  neutrality  law  would  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  Shenandoah  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Hobson's  Bay 
until  the  necessary  repairs  had  been  effected,  and  the  captain  had  taken  in  the  coals 
and  the  provisions  which  were  absolutely  required.  This  statement  was  received  with 
cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 
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[From  the  A|pe  of  Felimary  ft,  1865.] 

In  the  legialatiye  assembly  yesterday,  the  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  half-past  four 
o'clock. 

A  petition  was  presented  from  the  miners,  storekeepers,  and  other  residents  in  Ray- 

^wood  in  favor  of  tne  tariff*    In  reply  to  Mr.  Crews,  Mr.  M'Culloch  stated  that  it  was 

tvlie  intention  of  the  government  to  brine  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 

police  force,  and  that  the  twenty-fonrth  clause  of  the  present  act  had  been  repealed. 

lM[r.  Berry  asked  Mr.  M'CuUoch  whether  the  government  intended  to  take  any  action 

inrith  regard  to  the  ship  Shenandoah,  now  at  anchor  in  Hobson's  Bay,  which  ship,  he 

stated,  was  the  Sea  King,  reported  to  have  been  wrecked,  but  now  sailing  under 

another  name.    This  statement  he  proposed  to  prove  by  means  of  a  letter  received  by' 

liim  from  a  lady,  which  showed  this  to  be  the  identical  vessel.    He  asked,  further, 

^whether  it  was  intended  to  confiscate  the  Shenandoah  and  punish  her  officers  for  a 

xnisdeineanor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  neutrality  proclamation.    Mr. 

M'CuUoch  stated  the  government  had  had  the  matter  under  their  consideration ;  and, 

l;>e8ides  having  the  neutrality  proclamation  before  them,  had  also  had  a  private  dis« 

patch  from  the  imperial  sovemment,  stating  what  had  been  done  in  a  similar  case,  and 

that  it  had  been  found  mat  they  could  not  treat  the  Shenandoah  as  a  pirate,  and  had 

not  the  power  to  interfere,  but  were  bound  to  allow  her  to  provision,  and  to  effect  such 

necessary  repairs  as  were  required  to  render  her  seaworthy. 

THE  SHBKAinX)AH. 

Mr.  Bbrrt  called  the  attention  of  the  honorable  the  chief  secretary  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  neutrality  proclamation  by  a  vessel  styled  the  Shenandoah,  now  in 
Hobson's  bay ;  and  asked  whether  the  government  intended  to  take  steps  to  confiscate 
the  vessel  and  to  punish  the  officers  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  proclamation.  In  doing  so,  he  remarked  that  the  action  of  the 
government  or  of  the  people  of  this  colony  in  respect  to  a  vessel  of  the  kind  referred  to 
might  lead  to  complications  between  the  mother  country  and  a  country  with  which 
ahe  was  on  friendly  relations.  He  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way  as  between 
the  belligerents,  but  he  looked  at  the  matter  solely  from  an  English  point  of  view ; 
and,  looking  at  it  in  that  light,  he  considered  that  the  neutrality  proclamation  had 
been  invaded. 

The  Spkaker  informed  the  honorable  member  that,  in  asking  a  question,  he  was 

not  allowed  to  state  his  opinions,  but  must  confine  himself  to  a  statement  of  facts. 

Mr.  Berry  said  he  believed  it  would  not  be  denied  that  the  evidence  was  onite  dear 

that  the  vessel  now  in  the  bay  was  the  Sea  King.    [A  voice:  No.]    An  nonorable 

member  said  there  was  no  evidence.    Now  he  maintained  that  there  was  abundance 

of  evidence.    The  Sea  King,  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  sailed  from  London  for  Bombay,  on 

the  8th  of  October  last.    All  that  had  been  heard  of  that  vessel  since,  that  he  was 

aware  o^  was  b^  a  report  in  an  English  paper  that  reached  this  colonv  some  time  back, 

and  in  a  letter  m  a  Manchester  paper,  written  by  one  of  the  men  who  left  London  in 

the  Sea  King,  and  returned  home.    In  that  letter  it  was  stated  that  the  confederate 

cruiser  Shenandoah  was  the  Sea  King,  and  that  the  men  who  formed  her  crew  went 

out  in  l^e  Laurel.    During  the  last  few  days,  since  the  vessel  was  in  port,  it  was  a 

matter  of  common  report,  and  had  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  she  was  the 

Sea  King.    Bat  he  had  had  placed  before  him  stronger  evidence.    He  had  seen  the 

depositions  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  said  that  during  the  passage  the  captain  and 

officers  stated  that  the  vessel  was  the  Sea  King,  and  that  the  chief  officer  went  out  in 

her  from  London,  while  the  captain  went  in  the  Laurel,  in  which  vessel  the  armament 

for  the  Shenandoah  was  conveyed  out  to  Madeira  packed  in  boxes.    That  being  the 

case,  and  as  the  vessel  had  never  been  in  a  port  in  any  other  country,  she  would,  had 

she  returned  to  a  British  port,  have  been  seized  and  condemned.    He  maintained  that 

there  was  no  difference  in  respect  to  the  way  she  should  be  dealt  with,  because  she 

had  arrived  in  a  distant  port.    The  government  of  the  colony  was  as  much  bound  to 

carry  out  the  neutrality  laws  here  as  they  would  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  mother 

country.    He  thought  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  demand  that  an  inquiry  should 

be  made  as  to  how  a  Britii^  vessel  clearing  out  from  a  British  port  had  entered  on  the 

piratical  course  of  destroying  vessels  at  sea,  many  of  which  were  loaded  with  English 

cargo,  owned  by  English  merchants.    The  second  section  of  the  proclamation  to  which 

he  had  referred  stated  that  not  only  was  it  a  misdemeanor  to  fit  out,  arm  and  send  a 

vessel  to  sea,  but  also  that  the  vessel  should  be  liable  to  confiscation  by  any  officer  of 

competent  jurisdiction  in  her  Majesty's  dominions.    If  this  vessel  was  proved  to  be  the 

Sea  King— and  he  held  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  she  was — she  ought  to  be 

confiscated,  leaving  out  of  the  question  altogether  the  parties  who  might  be  indictable 

for  a  misdemeanor.    His  only  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  chief  secretary  to. 

this  mattef  was  that  the  facts  might  be  brought  prominently  and  unmistakably  under 

the  notice  of  the  government,  who,  he  took  it,  were  as  strictly  anxious  to  enforce  the 
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spirit  of  the  proclamation  as  the  home  goyerzunent  could  he.  At  the  commenceoMBt 
of  the  war  there  was  considerable  looseness  in  the  conduct  of  the  home  gOYemmeot, 
hut  there  had  been  no  looseness  lately.  The  honorable  the  chief  secretary  woaM  bear 
in  mind  that  the  "rams/'  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Laird,  were  seized  by  the  government;  and 
that,  as  they  were  infonued  by  the  last  mail,  a  number  of  persons  were  seized  in  Livsr- 
pool  under  the  first  clause  of  the  proclamation,  which  was  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
enlistment.  That  showed  that  the  British  government  were  now  strictly  enforeing 
the  provisions  of  the  neutrality  proclamation,  and  that  should  be  an  additional  reasoB 
for  attention  being  given  to  it  here.  He  believed  that,  for  all  the  vesttels  that  had 
been  destroyed  b^  the  Shenandoah,  the  federal  government  would,  at  some  frttare  time, 
claim  compensation.  That  vessel,  so  fiu:  as  they  could  judge,  had  no  authority  inn 
the  confederate  government  to  act  as  she  was  doing.  If  this  vessel  was  the  Sea  Kin^ 
and  if  she  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  Bombay  and  was  seized  against  the  will  of  ber  ownen 
and  converted  into  a  pirate,  she  ought  to  be  taken  posessiou  of  for  the  owners ;  and,  if 
she  was  so  converted  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  then  she  ought  to  be  confiscated 
under  the  second  clause  of  her  neutrality  proclamation.  At  any  rate,  he  thought 
there  was  abundant  evidence  to  require  a  scrutiny  to  be  made  as  to  this  vesseL 

Mr.  M'CuLLOCH  admitted  that  this  was  a  most  important  question,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  cautious  manner.  He  thought  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  well  for  this  legislature  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  thd 
various  matters  that  would  be  brought  forward  and  alle^tions  affecting  this  vessel,  is 
those  might  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  imperial  parliament.  [Cheers.]  It 
was  said  by  the  honorable  member  for  Colllngwood  that  this  vessel  was  the  S^  King. 
But  what  proof  was  there  of  thatf  [Cheers.]  All  the  evidence  they  had  was  a  newt- 
paper  report  and  a  letter  in  a  Manchester  paper.  The  honorable  member  had  not 
brought  forward  any  other  evidence  than  that.  Still  he  said  there  was  proofl  It  was 
said  there  were  the  letters  '4ng"  on  her  side,  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  she  was  Uw 
Sea  King.  But  was  that  proof  f  [Cheers.]  Although,  however,  there  was  proof  that  Uds 
vessel  was  the  Sea  King,  he  questioned  whether  this  government  could  deal  with  this 
ship  as  a  pirate.  [  Cheers.  ||  During  the  last  week  the  government  had  given  a  oob- 
siderable  amount  of  attention  to  this  question,  desiring  to  carry  out  strictly  the  rules 
wititi  reference  to  such  vessels;  and  witn  that  view  they  had  had  under  consideration,  not 
only  the  neutrality  proclamation,  but  also  dispatches  from  the  imperial  government 
regarding  such  cases.  They  had  also  had  brought  before  them  a  case  exactly  similar 
to  the  case  of  this  vessel.  All  the  circumstances  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  this 
case.  The  government  having  considered  this  case,  and  well  weighed  it,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  be  Justified  in  treating  this  vessel  as  a  pirate ;  hot 
they  would  insist  upon  strict  neutrality  being  observed,  and  the  vessel  would  only  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  port  so  long  as  was  necessary  for  her  to  take  in  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  support,  of  her  crew,  and  to  have  such  repairs  effected  as  were  required  to 
enable  her  again  safely  to  go  to  sea.  [Cheers.]  The  government  felt  they  could  not 
go  any  further  in  this  matter.    [Cheers.! 

Mr.  Berry  stated  that  as  the  honorable  the  chief  secretary  had  denied  that  then 
was  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  the  Sea  King,  he  would  like  to  make  the  matter  com- 
plete by  reading  a  deposition  that  was  made  that  day,  in  his  presence,  by  one  of  the 
prisoners  she  brought  here. 

Mr.  HioiNBOTHAM  Said  he  must  object  to  the  course  taken  bvthe  honorable  member. 
[Cheers.]  If  the  honorable  member  had  evidence  he  could  suomit  to  the  government^ 
that  was  not  the  proper  place  to  bring  it  forward.  [Cheers.]  He  would  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  the  honorable  member  should  not  read  documents  in  the  house  that  ought 
to  De  laid  only  before  the  government. 

Mr.  O'Shanassy  thought  that  the  colonial  government  was  not  the  proper  authority 
to  deal  with  this  matter.  He  concurred  in  what  had  been  stated-  by  the  honorable  the 
attorney  general,  that  ex  parte  statements,  taken  by  any  party,  should  not  be  read  in 
that  house.  They  ought  to  deal  with  the  utmost  impartiality  in  this  matter,  which 
was  the  best  way  to  securo  the  countenance,  so  far  as  they  could,  of  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  mother  country  and  the  federal  government.  The  Alabama,'  wh^ 
she  visited  Cherbourg,  was  allowed  to  remain  there  for  sometime,  and  get  supplies  and 
repairs ;  and  the  Florida  was  allowed  to  lie  in  the  port  of  Brest  for  three  or  four  months. 
They  could  not  do  better,  in  his  opinion,  than  follow  the  example  of  a  nation  that  had 
had  so  much  exi>erience  in  those  matters.  He  thought  the  honorable  member  might 
well  now  let  the  matter  drop. 

Mr.  Lalor  considered  that  it  was  wrong  to  discuss  the  matter  in  that  house  at  aO. 
His  excellency,  he  considered,  alone  had  full  power  to  deal  with  the  matter.  It  was 
wrong  to  bring  the  matter  forward  here  and  compel  persons  to  take  different  sides.  If 
the  honorable  member  were  to  do  so,  he  ought  to  give  notice  of  motion,  so  that  ths 
question  might  be  fairly  discussed. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 
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IFtcm  the  Argoa  of  February  S,  1885.] 

A  discassion  arising  ont  of  the  prescuce  in  Victorian  waters  of  the  confederate  war 
steamer  Shenandoah,  took  place  in  the  legislative  assemhly  yesterday.  Mr.  Berry, 
-who  initiated  the  discnssion,  called  attention  to  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  May,  1861, 
declaring  that  the  aiming  and  sending  oat  of  vessels,  with  the  view  of  handing  them 
over,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  to  a  belligerent,  was  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  the  vessel 
T^as  liable  to  confiscation  by  any  officer  having  competent  jurisdiction  in  any  port  of 
ber  Majesty's  dominions.  There  was  abundant  evidence  (said  Mr.  Berry)  that  the  ves- 
sel now  in  Hobson's  Bay  was  the  Sea  King,  which  clearea  from  London  about  the  8th 
of  October  for  Bombay,  with  a  car^o  of  coals;  and  that  she  had  destroyed  vessels  at 
sea,  some  of  them  being  loaded  with  cargo  belonging  to  British  subjects.  He  held 
that  there  should  be  as  great  an  observance  of  neutrality  laws  here  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  empire ;  and  lie  begged  to  ask  whether  the  government  intended  to 
take  steps  to  confiscate  the  Shenandoah,  and  to  pnnish  the  officers  for  a  misdemeanor. 
The  chief  secretary  observed  that,  beyond  reports  and  rumors,  there  was  no  proof  that 
the  con  federate  vessel  was  formerly  the  Sea  King.  At  the  same  time  the  government  were 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  sul\ject.  During  the  last  week  they  had  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  question ;  and  they  bad  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
on  the  information  before  them,  they  would  not  be  justified  in  treating  the  Shenandoah 
as  a  pirate.  It  would,  however,  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  strict  neutral- 
ity was  maintained,  and  with  that  view  the  vessel  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  port 
only  so  long  as  would  be  actually  necessary  for  victualing  and  repairs. 


Wednesday,  February  1. 
The  speaker  took  the  chair  at  half  past  four  o'clock.  "* 

THE  CONFEDERATE  WAR  STEAMER  SHENANDOAH. 

Mr.  Bbrrt,  in  rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  government  to  this  subject,  would 
briefly  state  the  object  he  had  in  view.  That  object  was  simply  that  no  act  of  the 
government  or  people  of  this  colony  should  tend  to  complicate  the  relations  of  the 
mother  country  with  a  friendly  nation.  He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  either  of  the  two  belligerents  at  all,  but  only  to  deal  with  the  question  £rom 
an  English  point  of  view — COh,  oh"] — and  to  see  whether  the  proclamation  made  by 
ber  Migcsty  in  1861  had  not  been  grossly  violated  in  the  matter  of  a  vessel  now  lying 
in  Hobson's  Bay. 

The  Speaker  called  the  honorable  member  to  order.  In  putting  a  question  no  hon- 
orable member  was  allowed  to  state  an  opinion  or  to  ^o  beyond  the  mere  facts  of  the 
case.  [Hear,  hear.]  Otherwise  there  was  no  knowing  what  discussion  might  not 
onsue. 

Mr.  Berry  intended  strictly  to  confine  himself  to  a  mere  statement  of  &cts.  He 
believed  it  would  not  be  denied  that  e\'idence  existed  in  this  city  that  clearly  and 
unmistakably  showed  the  real  name  of  this  vessel  to  be  the  Sea  King,  because  on  that 
fact  he  founded  nearly  the  whole  of  his  remarks. 

An  honorable  Member.  There  is  no  such  evidence. 

Mr.  Berry  continued  to  say  that  the  Sea  King  was  a  vessel  which  sailed  from  Lon- 
don about  the  8th  of  October  last,  bound  for  Bombay,  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  and  all 
that  was  heard  of  her  since,  that  he  was  aware  of,  was  a  report  which  reached  this 
country  in  an  English  paper,  some  time  back.  He  had  found  it  in  a  Manchester  paper 
of  November  19th  last,  which  alluded  to  her  under  the  title  of  ^'  the  confederate  cruiser 
Shenandoah,  late  Sea  King."    The  paper  stated : 

'^  We  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Sea  King,  who  returned 
to  England  in  the  African  steamer  Calabar.  The  men  state  that  the  Sea  King  is  now 
called  the  Shenandoah." 

So  the  paper  went  on  to  allude  to  the  men  who  came  back  after  having  gone  out  in 
the  Laur^,  and  this  was  an  important  part  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  addition  to 
that,  he  believed  that  within  the  last  few  days,  since  this  vessel  had  arrived  in  Hob- 
son's  Bay,  it  had  become  a  matter  of  public  report — never  denied,  and  stated  in  the 
irablic  newspapera — ^that  she  was  without  doubt  the  Sea  King.  Besides,  he  had  had 
placed  personally  before  him  still  stronger  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  He  had 
seen  the  depositions  of  prisoners  taken  out  of  different  vessels,  who  stated  that  it  was 
openly  admitted  on  board,  both  by  the  captain  and  officers,  that  the  original  name  of 
this  particular  vessel  was  the  Sea  King.  In  fact,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Shenan- 
doah came  out  in  the  Sea  King,  while  the  captain  and  t^e  rest  of  the  officers  came  out 
in  the  Laurel,  and  then  Joined  the  first  vessel  at  the  Island  of  Madeira.  The  armament 
of  the  Sea  King  was,  it  seemed,  brought  out  by  the  Laurel,  packed  in  boxes,  and  so  pat 
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appears  tbat  the  Sea  King  of  the  Home  News  is  the  Shenandoah  of  the  Index.  Tte 
first-named  journal  in  its  pnhlication  of  the  26th  of  November  says : 

^^A  few  weeks  ago,  the  departure  from  Liverpool  took  place  of  a  steamer  called  tk* 
Laurel^  with  about  one  hundred  men  on  board,  many  of  whom  had  served  with  Captis 
Semmes.  It  was  also  asserted  that  Captain  Semmes  was  himself  on  board.  A  dispttd 
lately  received  in  Liverpool  from  Madeira  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Laurel  had  bea 
lying  in  Funchal  Bay  for  several  days  previous  to  the  17th  of  October,  and  early  <atk 
morning  of  that  day  she  steamed  out  to  sea  and  met  a  large  screw  steamer,  (nndentooi 
to  be  the  new  Alabama,)  on  board  of  which  were  transrerred  the  crew  of  the  Laoni 
and  cargo,  consisting  of  guns,  ammunition,  &c.  The  screw  steamer  then  made  imik 
direction  of  Bermuda.  [The  name  of  the  latter  vessel  is  said  to  be  the  Sea  King,  \M 
tons,  which  recently  cleared  ont  of  the  East  India  dock  for  Bombay,  but  whoee  tiA 
destination  was  Madeira.  It  is  alleged  that  she  has  since  run  on  a  fo<^,  and  it  iafaid 
will  become  a  total  wreck.]"  « 

The  Index,  a  journal  published  in  London,  in  the  interest  of  the  soathem  oonfederaej. 
has  the  following  in  its  issue  of  the  19th  of  the  same  month : 

*^A  new  confederate  cruiser, — We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that,  aloaBl 
at  the  same  time  when  the  Florida  was  treacherously  seized  in  Bahia  harbor,  the  na- 
federate  flag  was  b  oisted  on  a  new  cruiser  at  least  the  equal  of  the  Florida  in  annama^ 
speed,  and  general  efficiency.  The  Shenandoah  starts  upon  her  career  with  evsr 
prospect  of  emulating  the  fame  of  her  predecessors.  She  is  commanded  by  Lientenui 
Waddell,  Confederate  States  navy,  and  a  gallant  staff  of  officers.  Having  receiyedber 
crew  and  armament — everything,  in  fact,  that  constitutes  her  a  belligerent  ve«eI-« 
the  high  seas,  far  beyond  any  neutral  jurisdiction,  there  can  fortanately  be  no  piet«« 
of  accusing  her  of  any  violation  of  municipal  laws  or  international  obligations.  It  b 
evident  that  federal  commerce  is  bfdked  of  the  expected  reward  of  the  murderoosoc- 
rage  in  Bahia ;  for  already  the  telegraph  has  advised  us  of  the  doings  of  no  len  tha 
three  confederate  cruisers,  the  Tsdiahassee,  the  Chickamauga,  and  tne  Olustee,  all « 
which  have  recently  issued  from  their  own  ports  and  are  busy  at  work  avenging  ite 
Florida's  fate.  To  this  formidable  list  of  ubiquitous  enemies  the  New  York  Chamte 
of  Commerce  must  now  add  a  fourth ;  and  confederate  sympathizei-s,  paraphrasiDg  ihe 
familiar  *Le  roi  est  mort — vive  le  roi!'  may  exultiugly  exclaim,  'The  Florida  is  goo*- 
long  live  the  Shenandoah!'" 

(From  oar  own  reporter.] 

The  arrival  of  a  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America  a 
Hobson's  Bay  caused  no  little  excitement  in  the  city  yesterday,  and  the  object  of  Jw 
stranger's  visit  was  actively  canvassed  on  every  side.  We  mentioned  yesterdiytW 
Captain  Waddellj  the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah,  immediately  on  his  arrival  difr 
X)atched  one  of  his  officers  to  Toorak  to  report  that  the  vessel  had  entered  the  hajf*** 
that,  under  the  royal  proclamation  of  neutrality,  he  requested  permission  to  rein«n'B 
these  waters  for  a  short  period  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  provisioning,  and  ®^®*^ 
certain  necessary  repairs  to  the  machinery.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  until  his  exceUepaP 
reply  was  received  to  the  request,  the  captain  declined  to  allow  any  person  to  ""^itlBB 
ship,  neither  would  he  permit  any  communication  with  the  shore.  The  numeronsbw- 
ing  parties  which  hovered  around  the  ship  yesterday  morning  were  politely  iflf*""'"* 
of  this  determination,  and  they  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  saUing  rom 
the  vessel,  and  scrutinizing  her  exterior.  In  the  meanwhile  a  meeting  of  the  exeej* 
tive  council  was  called,  and  the  desire  of  Captain  Waddell  was  fully  discussed,  ^f^ 
ing  to  international  maritime  law,  as  expressed  in  a  dispatch  from  Earl  Ruascll,  tw 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  dated  Slst  of  January,  1862,  published  in*^ 
government  gazette  on  the  24th  of  April  in  the  same  year,  it  is  laid  down  that  res#» 
of  war  belonging  to  a  belligerent  power  are  not  allowed  to  enter  a  neutral  port  bdm* 
they  require  supplies,  coal,  &c.,  or  need  repairs,  and  thev  must  comply  with  the  ^^"^V 
ing  conditions :  They  must  take  in  their  necessary  supplies  as  soon  as  they  can,  sa  moefi 
coal  only  as  will  enable  them  to  get  to  the  nearest  port  in  their  own  country  or  to  tw 
next  port  of  destination,  and  then  leave  the  neutral  port  of  refuge  as  soon  as  P^***^ 
Captain  Waddell  was  in  want  of  coals  and  provisions,  and  required  a  new  band  tc^ 
propeller  shaft  of  the  screw.  Under  these  circumstances  the  requested  pormission  JJ* 
granted,  but  it  was  not  until  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  day  that  the  intentwj 
was  made  known  on  board.  The  excitement  which  prevailed  in  town  was  very giefl^  *?^ 
the  desire  to  get  on  boai'd  was  heightened  by  the  belief,  which  was  i>retty  g^°®^ 
entertained,  tnat  the  renowned  Captain  Semmes,  of  Sumter  and  Alabama  ^^^^'^"^ 
was  on  board,  if  not  actuallv  in  command.  We  can,  however,  give  the  assuran^  ^^ 
the  gallant  officer  mentioned  is  not  in  the  ship,  but  that  some  of  the  officers  ana  Btc 
or  six  of  the  men  who  served  with  him  in  his  voyages  in  both  the  Sumter  and  Ala"** 
are  now  serving  with  Captain  Waddell  in  the  Shenandoah.  From  early  mornin^J^ 
crowd  of  persons  who  proceeded  by  the  Hobson's  Bay  railway  to  Sandridge  was  ^l 
large.    Many  contented  themselves  with  an  observation  of  the  vessel  from  the  ^  * 
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'the  pier.  The  white  flag  with  the  thirteen  stars  placed  diagonally  in  one  comer,  with 
"the  old  battle-flag  at  the  fore,  being  easily  discernible  from  the  peak,  afibrded  a  clear 
Indication  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  confederate  cruiser.  Others,  notwithstanding 
'the  warning  conveyed  to  them  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  set  foot  on  the 
^ecks  until  the  intentions  of  the  government  were  made  known,  nevertheless  cruised 
Around  tlie  vessel  and  endeavored  by  personal  observation  to  ascertain  whether  she 
^was  not  identical  with  the  Sea  King,  of  which  information  had  already  been  received. 
These  observers  were  rewarded  for  their  pains  in  ascertaining  some  clue  to  the  apparent 
mystery  by  the  partial  obliteration  of  the  three  remaining  letters  of  the  last  word  of 
the  former  name  on  the  trail-board.  However,  Glaptaln  Waddell  finding  how  anxious 
the  people  of  Melbourne  were  to  inspect  his  ship,  at  length  permitted  visitors  to  come 
on  board.  On  this  announcement  being  made  known,  hundreds  of  persons  availed 
themselves  of  the  accorded  privilege.  Every  licensed  boat  was  made  available  for  the 
service,  and  two  or  three  steamers  crowded  with  passengers  plied  between  the  Sand- 
ridge  pier  and  the  war  vessel  in  the  bay.  The  visitors  were  most  courteously  received 
by  the  officers,  who  afforded  any  information  requested  of  them,  and  on  the  departure 
of  each  successive  party  the  welcome  they  had  received  was  acknowledged  by  three 
cheers.  A  tolerably  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the  south,  and  a  small  whale 
boat  in  rounding  to  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  was  caught  by  the  wind  and  capsized* 
A  lady  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  boat  were  thrown  into  the  water.  Some 
alarm  was  created  by  this  unlooked-for  catastrophe.  The  lady  clung  to'  the  edge  of 
the  boat  most  courageously,  and  the  whole  three  were  speedily  rescued  without  suffer- 
ing anything  farther  than  a  rather  unpleasant  immersion. 

The  Shenandoah  has  brought  eleven  prisoners  to  this  port,  including  Mrs.  Nichols, 
the  wife  of  Captain  Nichols,  and  the  stewardess  of  the  Delphine,  last  captured.  They 
all  went  on  shore  yesterday  morning.  At  sea  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  irons  at  night, 
except  those  on  parole.  No  complaint  as  to  treatment  received  on  board  has  been  made 
by  any  of  the  prisoners.  The  officers  of  the  confederate  ship  visited  the  city  yester- 
dav  and  inspected  the  different  public  places,  including  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  Shenandoah,  one  of  the  latest  ac^uncts  to  the  confederate  navy,  is  a  vessel  of 
1,160  tons  English  register,  and  about  1,400  American.  She  was  built  in  the  Clyde  a 
ehort  time  ago,  and  having  become  the  property  of  the  confederate  government,  sailed 
ftom  the  "East  India  docks  for  Madeira.  Her  appearance  is  that  of  a  merchant  clipper, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  muzzle  of  four  guns  peered  from  the  ports  of  her  broadsides, 
no  one  would  ever  think  of  taking  her  for  a  man-of-war.  Her  length  and  general 
build  would  at  once  indicate  her  as  being  a  fast  sailor,  and  we  are  informed  that  her  aver- 
age is  thirteen  knots ;  while  under  reefed  canvas  she  has  frequently  gone  at  the  speed  of 
eleven  knots.  The  upper  deck  of  the  Shenandoah  presents  no  extraordinary  features. 
Her  armament  consists  of  eight  guns.  Forward  there  are  two  thirty-two  pounders, 
rifled  Whitworth's;  amidships,  four  sixty-eight  pounders,  smooth-bore;  and  aft,  two 
small  twelve  pounders.  The  'tween-decks  are  very  lofty,  being  about  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  space  is  kept  clear,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  table  and  two  or 
three  cushioned  forms,  nothing  obstructs  the  center  of  this  deck.  Even  the  hammocks 
of  the  crew  are  stowed  out  oi  reach,  and  all  the  furniture  and  effects  visible  are 'a  few 
neat-looking  trunks,  which,  from  their  apx>earance,  seem  to  have  been  taken  from 
some  prize  vessel.  The  cabin  is  the  ordinary  saloon  of  a  merchant  ship.  The  state- 
rooms, two  good-sized  apartments,  are  occupied  by  Captain  Waddell.  Nearly  all  the 
furniture  they  contain  has  been  picked  up  on  the  cruise,  a  sofa  from  one  prize,  a  chair 
from  another,  and  so  on  with  all  the  articles.  The  saloon  is  the  wardroom  for  the  offi- 
cers, and  their  sleeping  rooms  are  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  cabin.  They^  too.  have 
been  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  commander's. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  vessel,  we  now  turn  to  the  crew.  The  commissioned 
officers  number  about  twenty,  a  very  large  proportion  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
crew.  The  officers  wear  a  gray  uniform  with  gold  facings,  and  Captain  Waddell  wears 
two  gold  bands  around  the  sleeves,  denoting  his  rank,  after  the  fashion  of  the  officers 
of  ^e  British  navy.  Captain  Waddell,  whose  personal  appearance  is  highly  prepossess- 
ing, is  a  thorough  sailor.  He  has  been  twenty-three  years  in  the  American  navy,  and 
on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  he  proceeded  to  South  Carolina,  to  flght  for  his 
State  in  the  cause  of  the  South.  Among  the  number  of  her  officers  are  three  who  have 
served  in  the  Alabama,  and  were  in  her  when  she  was  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge  off  Cher- 
bourg. They  are  Mr.  Bullock,  the  master,  Mr.  Smith,  the  paymaster,  who  was  the 
captain's  clerk,  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  engineer,  then  third  assistant  engineer.  The  crew 
are  seventy-five  in  number,  and  comprise  natives  of  nearly  every  country  in  Europe 
and  one  or  two  negroes,  but  the  majority  are  British  subjects.  On  ordinary  service 
they  wear  a  rough,  grayish-brown  uniform  dress.  A  very  large  number  of  the  men 
have  joined  since  leaving  the  port  of  departure,  and  have  been  captured  in  the  prizes. 
They  are  a  happy  and  apparently  well-contented  lot,  express  great  confidence  in  their 
commander,  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  service  in  which  they  are  en^^aged. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  Shenandoah  firom  the  time  of  her  set- 
ting out  on  her  present  Gmisey  some  three  months  ago.    On  the  8th  of  October,  1864,  a 
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small  part^  left  Liverpool  in  a  Bteamer  called  the  Laurel,  and  on  the  14th  of  the 
month  amyed  at  Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Madeira.  There  she  wa«  r^arded 
as  a  thorough  blockade  runner  in  the  confederate  service,  but  the  men  were  not 
allowed  to  go  on  shore.  Some  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Lanrel  some 
Polish  passengers  had  visited  the  island,  and  quitted  forgetting  the  hotel  accannts 
they  left  behind  them,  and  the  inhabitants  were  made  to  believe  that  the  crew  of  the 
Laurel  were  men  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  aana  argemt,  so  that  their  presence  on 
shore  was  not  much  cared  about,  at  least  by  the  hotel-keepers.  On  the  18th  of  Octoba 
a  vessel  entered  the  harbor  and  steamed  up  to  the  east  side  close  alongside  the  lau- 
rel. This  vessel  was  the  steamer  now  in  Hobson's  Bay.  She  had  arrived  from  London, 
having  been  purchal^  there  for  £45,000,  and  the  crew,  or  part  of  them,  of  the  small 
steamer,  having  been  transferred  on  board  the  new  purchase,  she  quitted  the  harbor,  and 
when  far  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Portugal  the  confederate  flag  was  hoisted,  and 
the  vessel  was  christened  the  Shenandoah.  Not  a  box  had  been  opened  up  to  this 
time,  and  now  Captain  Waddell  found  himself  in  command  of  a  ship  of  war  commis- 
sioned and  equipped  to  deal  destruction  to  the  merchant  service  of  the  federal  States. 
The  crew  at  this  time  only  consisted  of  twenty-three  officers  and  men,  a  very  small 
complement  indeed  for  a  vessel  of  this  size.  After  deducting  the  number  required  ftr 
^  the  engineer's  department,  stewards,  &,o.,  only  ten  remained  for  working  the  veepel,  or 
five  in  a  watch.  At  the  outset  all  was  confusion,  but  the  officers  stripped  off  their 
Jackets  and  assisted  the  men.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  steam  by  day  and  sail  by 
night.  Captain  Waddell  at  once  kept  out  in  the  ocean,  always  out  of  sight  of  land. 
On  the  29th  of  October,  in  latitude  16^  47'  N.,  longitude  26^  43^  W.,  when  the  Shenan- 
doah had  only  been  out  ten  days,  the  word  waa  passed  that  a  vessel  waft  in  sight.  The 
royals  were  set,  and  the  cruiser  bore  down  in  chase  with  the  English  colors  flying. 
The  stranger  hoisted  the  American  flag,  and  a  gun  fired  across  his  bows  brought  fain 
to.  The  vessel,  which  was  taken  as  a  prize,  proved  to  be  the  bark  Alissa,  Captain  Sta- 
ples, with  a  cargo  of  railway  iron,  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  thenoe  to  Akyab 
for  rice.  The  master  and  mate^  with  a  crew  of  ten  men,  were  transferred  to  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  eight  of  the  men  immediately  joined  the  confederate  service.  The  cam 
was  valued  at  138,000,  and  the  bark,  which  was  scuttled,  at  (50,000.  The  crew  of  toe 
confederate  had  now  been  increased  to  twenty-nine  men  before  the  mast,  and  the  ship 
was  consequently  better  worked.  On  the  5th  of  November,  at  daylight,  in  latitude 
7^  38'  N.,  longitude  27^  49'  W.,  the  cruiser  got  under  steam  and  proceeded  in  chase  of 
a  schooner,  which  was  reached  at  7.30  a.  m.  She  proved  to  be  the  Charter  Oak,  400 
tons,  firom  Boston,  bound  to  San  Francisco,  with  an  assorted  cargo.  The  orew  having 
been  removed,  she  was  burnt.  The  schooner  was  valued  at  $22,000.  Captain  Gilmao, 
his  wife,  and  her  sister,  were  taken  oq  board  the  cruiser.  Tlie  last  named  was  the 
widow  of  a  corporal  in  the  federal  army  who  was  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Captain 
Waddell  gave  lier  his  own  cabin,  and  the  whole  party  were  well  treated.  Private 
property  was  respected,  but  a  sum  of  $200  was  taken  from  Captain  Oilman  and  given 
to  his  wife  as  a  present  from  the  confederate  government,  on  the  condition,  w^hich  sba 
promised  to  comply  with,  that  she  was  not  to  give  it  to  her  husband.  A  quantity  of  pre* 
served  tomatoes  (about  2,000  pounds  weight)  was  taken,  and  the  ^ip'a  company  have 
since  been  living  upon  tomatoes.  On  the  7th  November,  two  days  afterwanl,  in  lati- 
tude 60  28'  K.,  and  longitude  27°  6'  W.,  the  bark  D.  Godfrey,  bound  from  Boston  to 
Valparaiso,  was  fallen  in  with.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  400  barrels  of  beef.  Her  crew 
consisted  of  twelve  men,  nine  of  whom  volunteered  to  join  the  southern  service.  The 
vessel  was  burnt  and  the  cargo  destroyed.  On  the  9th  of  November  a  Danish  briff  was 
communicated  with,  and  the  master  consented  to  take  Captain  Stai>le8  and  HiQlett^ 
with  four  mates  and  two  men  who  had  been  captured,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
from  Captain  Waddell  a  chronometer,  a  barrel  of  beef,  and  a  barrel  of  bread.     The 

frisoners  were  transferred,  and  the  brig  departed  on  her  way  to  Rio  Janeiro.  On  the 
0th  of  November,  at  daylight,  in  latitude  4^  20'  N.  and  longitude  26^  39'  W.,  tin 
brig  Susan  of  New  York,  Captain  Hansen,  was  captured,  with  a  cargo  of  Cardiff  ooaL 
She  was  scuttled,  and  two  seamen  and  a  boy  were  shipped.  The  master  himself  wanted 
to  volunteer,  but  he  was  not  pressed.  When  the  Susan  sank,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  she  went 
down  bow  first,  and  the  main  truck  sank  while  the  stern  was  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  On  the  12th  of  November,  in  latitude  2^  N.  and  longitude  28^  W.,  the  clipper 
ship  Kate  Prince,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  seen.  She  was  observed  in*  the 
evening  from  the  masthead  on  the  port  beam,  and  the  course  of  the  Shenandoah  was 
changed  so  as  to  cut  her  off.  All  the  prisoners,  some  fifteen  in  number,  were  tranafer- 
red  to  this  vessel,  which  was  bound  to  Bahia  with  1,700  tons  of  coal.  The  cariro  was 
sworn  to  be  English,  and  Captain  Waddell  bonded  the  ship  for  $40, 000.  Captaiu  Sib- 
ley, the  master,  in  return  sent  to  the  cruiser  two  barrels  of^potatoes.  On  the,aame  day 
and  in  the  same  latitude,  the  bark  Adelaide,  of  Baltimore,  bound  to  the  rlTor  Plata^ 
hove  in  sight.  She  had  a  neutral  cargo  on  board,  and  the  vessel  was  bonded  for  $23,0001 
On  the  day  following,  in  latitude  1°  40'  N.,  longitude  28^  24'  W.,  the  schooner  Uzxie 
M.  Stacey,  of  Boston,  bound  for  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  with  an  assorted  caigo^ 
was  captured  and  burnt.    Her  crew,  three  in  number,  volunteered  for  the  aerrio^ 
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Amon^  the  number  was  a  Baltimore  negro  named  Charles,  who,  singnlarly  enongh, 
recognized  another  negro,  named  John,  oaptnred  in  the  D.  Godfrey.  'Hie  two  niggers 
had  lodged  in  the  same  house,  shipped  in  dififerent  vessels,  and  were  afterward  captured 
by  the  same  cruiser  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  About  this  time  Captain  Wad- 
del  observed  a  vessel  in  distress,  with  her  mainmast  cut  away.  She  would  not  make 
any  signal,  and  although  there  were  five  vessels  around  she  would  not  notice  any  of 
them.    On  the  24th  of  November  the  Shenandoah  started  in  chase  of  the  ship  Rubens, 


fitude  12^  3(K  W.,  the  whaling  bark  Edward  was  captured,  and  4bmt  after  the  stores 
ad  been  Removed.  One  seaman  was  shipped,  but  the  remainder,  consisting  of  Portu- 
guese, were  not  pressed.  They  were  afterwards  landed,  with  other  prisoners,  at  Tris- 
tan d'Acnnha,  on  the  27th  of  December.  Captain  Waddell  here  bought  some  beef  and 
sheep,  and  in  return  gave  the  inhabitants  sixty  day's  salt  provisions.  The  last  capture 
was  made  on  the  29th  of  December,  in  latitude  39°  10'  S.,  longitude  69°  K,  the  bark 
Delphine,  Captain  Nichols,  bound  for  Akyab  from  London  for  a  load  of  rice.  She  had 
on  board  about  300  tons  of  cargo.  The  vessel  was  burnt,  and  the  crew,  eight  in  num- 
ber, were  shipped  on  board  the  confederate.  On  one  occasion  the  Shenandoah  chased 
a  steamer  which  was  proceeding  with  all  sails  set.  After  going  three  or  four  miles,  an 
impression  w^as  formed  that  she  was  a  British  man-of-war,  and  the  chase  was  at  once 
abandoned.  Since  his  arrival  in  port.  Captain  Waddell  believes  this  vessel  to  have 
been  her  M^jestv's  steamer  Brisk,  recently  arrived  at  Sydney.  The  process  of  board- 
ing was  always  looked  forward  to  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Shenandoah  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Everything  worth  having  was  first  taken  from  the  prises,  and  the 
hatches,  after  being  filled  with  straw  and  tar,  were  set  alight. 

Although  the  ormnary  dress  of  the  confederate  service  appears  to  be  a  dark  brown, 
the  men  are  habited  in  various  costumes,  as  occasion  requires.  At  one  time  the  cruiser, 
with  stars  and  stripes  flying,  bore  down  upon  a  vessel,  and  in  answer  to  the  usual  hail, 
announced  herself  as  a  federal  man-of-war,  but  the  stranger  replied  by  hoisting  Danish 
colors.  Snudav  has  always  been  strictly  kept  on  board,  and  on  that  day  no  manner  of 
work  further  than  that  actually  required  for  working  the  vessel  has  been  accomplished. 
From  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  the  Shenandoah  has  come  direct  under  sail  to  this  coast 
without  calling  at  any  place.  Captain  Waddel  requires  to  remain  in  this  port  a  few 
days  in  order  to  repair  the  vessel's  machinery,  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  intention,  Messrs. 
Langlands  &  Co.  have  been  engaged  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs.  Captain  Nichols, 
of  the  bark  Delphine,  states  that  when  his  ship  was  boarded  the  papers  were  examined, 
and,  being  found  American,  were  taken  possession  of,  with  the  nautical  instruments 
and  tiie  provisions  which  were  required,  before  the  ship  was  burnt.  The  persona 
taken  on  consisted  of  the  captain,  eleven  men,  and  a  steward :  also  Mrs.  Nichols  and 
child.  Several  ships  were  hailed,  but  they  all  showed  English  colors.  The  papers  of 
the  Nimrod,  formerly  the  Sanoho  Panza,  bound  to  Adelaide,  were  investigated.  We 
understand  there  is  a  nephew  of  Oeneral  Lee,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  Lee,  on  board  the  con- 
federate ship.  In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  Captain  Waddell  has  most  courte- 
ously thrown  his  vessel  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  that  aj^eamers  and 
small  boats  ply  to  and  fro  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 


[From  a  Helbomne  paper,  dated  f  ebmary  16, 1665.] 
SEIZURE  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  in  town  yesterday  relative  to  the  alleged  seizure  of  the 
Shenandoah  by  the  Victorian  government;  and  it  was  stated  by  many  persons  that  the 

Sovemment  had  overstepped  tiaeir  powers  in  m^ing  such  a  seizure.  It  will  be  seen, 
owever,  that  no  seizure  at  all  was  made,  and  that  the  authorities  merely  restrained 
British  subjects  from  assisting  in  repairing  the  vessel  until  the  neutrality  regulations 
had  been  observed.  Taking  up  the  narrative  of  events  at  the  points  reached  in  our 
vesterday's  issue,  we  may  remark  that  the  surmise  was  correct  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  launch  the  Snenandoah  yesterday  morning.  At  about  a  quarter  to  five  a. 
m.  the  steam-tug  Black  Eagle  was  seen  approaching  tne  slip,  and  when  within  hailing 
distance  was  challenged  by  the  sentries  who  were  stationed  on  the  piers  on  either  side. 
The  reply  to'  the  chafienge  was  that  the  tug  had  been  engaged  to  come  at  that  hour 
for  the^  purpose  of  towing  out  the  Shenandoah.  The  master  of  the  tu^  was  forbidden 
to  approach  any  nearer,  and,  after  some  parleying,  he  steamed  out  agam. 

At  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Supeiintendent  Lyttleton,  who  had  been  to 
Melbourne  for  instructions,  returned  to  Williamstown,  and,  in  accordance  with  an 
order  which  he  had  brought  from  the  governoTi  withdrew  the  police  who  had  been  put 
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in  charge  of  the  Shenandoah.  A  considerable  number  of  people  had  crossed  over  firom 
Sandridge  in  expectation  of  some  sensational  scene,  but  the  affair  passed  off  verr 
quietly.  The  repairs  of  the  vessel  are  now  completed,  and,  -when  she  has  taken  in  some 
coal,  she  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  sea. 

From  the  ministerial  explanation  given  below,  and  which  was  made  in  the  house 
yesterday,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  men — British  subjects — ^were  arrested  on  Tuesday 
evening,  upon  leaving  the  Shenandoah,  and  that  one  of  these  was  the  man  Charlie,  fcff 
whom  the  warrant  had  been  issued.  When  arrested,  they  gave  their  names  as  James 
Davison,  Franklyn  Glover^  Mackenzi,  and  Walmsley.  They  were  brought  up  beibie 
Mr.  Call,  P.  M.,  this  morning,  and  shortly  examined ;  but,  as  Mr.  Call  had  to  attend 
the  police  court  at  Bvotscray,  he  adjourned  the  inquiry  until  the  following  morning. 

TlUfi  MINISTERIAL  STATEMENT  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  taken  the  chair  in  the  legislative  assembly  yester- 
day— 

Mr.  O'Shanassy  rose  and  said :  Seeing  the  honorable  the  chief  secretary  in  his  place, 
I  would  wish  to  ask  him,  without  notice,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  lay  on  tiw 
table  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  between  the  government  and  the 
commander  of  the  confederate  steamer  Shenandoah  since  her  arrival  in  this  port. 

Mr.  M'CuLLOCH  said :  I  cannot  at  present  consent  to  lay  the  correspondence  on  the 
table  of  the  house,  as  it  would  be  undesirable  to  do  so.  If  the  honorable  member 
wishes  information  as  to  what  has  been  done  with  the  ship,  I  have  no  objection  to 
make  a  general  statement  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  O^HANASSY.  My  reason  for  asking  that  the  correspondence  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  is  that  honorable  members,  and  also  the  people  of  the  country  generally,  should 
know  exactly  what  has  been  done.  In  a  general  statement  the  information  is  not  so  cor- 
rect; but  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  intentionally  so.  If  there  are  any  reasons  for  with- 
holding the  correspondence,  I  would  not  press  for  it. 

Mr.  M'CuLLOCH.  This  correspondence  passed  between  his  excellency  the  governor  and 
the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah.  It  was  not  with  the  government.  As  honorable 
members  are  aware,  this  vessel  arrived  in  the  bay  some  thi^  weeks  ago.  The  captain 
at  once  put  himself  in  communication  with  his  excellency,  and  asked  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  have  certain  repairs  made,  and  to  obtain  such  supplies  as  were  necessary 
to  enable  him  again  to  put  to  sea.  The  government  at  once  put  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ascertain,  from  all  dispatches  that  had  been  received,  and  by  giving  the  fullest 
consideration  to  her  Majesty's  proclamation,  the  course  which  shoAld  be  pursued.  The 
result  was  that  Captain  Waddell  was  informed  that  he  would  obtain  liberty  to  make 
all  necessary  repairs  to  enable  his  vessel  a|gain  to  go  to  sea,  and  to  take  in  necessary 
supplies  of  provisions.  At  the  same  time  his  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  hii 
keeping  within  the  strict  terms  of  neutrality.  Captain  Waddell  acknowledged  the  act 
of  the  government,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
Some  time  elapsed  and  nothing  was  done,  in  so  far  as  few  repairs  were  being  executed 
on  the  ship.  The  government,  in  order  to  secure  that  a  position  of  strict  neutrality 
was  maintaiped,  appointed  a  board  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  what  repairs  were  nec- 
essary to  render  the  vessel  fit  to  ^o  to  sea ;  not  that  she  should  be  so  repaired  as  to 
make  her  better  fitted  as  a  war  ship,  or  for  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  fitted  out, 
but  that  she  should  only  be  made  nt  to  go  to  sea  from  this  port.  It  was  found  that 
certain  repairs  were  necessary,  and  that  tor  the  completion  of  those  repairs  the  vessd 
would  have  to  be  taken  on  to  the  slip  ^  and  here  I  may  remark  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  this  is  the  government  slip,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  one  sense  it  is  the 
government  slip,  but  in  another  it  is  not,  as  it  has  been  leased  to  a  private  individual. 
The  ship  has  been  on  the  slip  for  several  days.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  days 
information  has  been  forwarded  to  the  government  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
certain  parties  concealed  on  board  the  ship—Englishmen,  who  had  gone  on  board  since 
the  vessel  arrived  in  this  port,  and  that  with  the  view  of  joining  the  ship  as  seamen. 
Such  being  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  her  Majesty,  the  government  found  they  could  not  shirk  dealing  with  the  matter ; 
and,  as  the  information  was  furnished  on  sworn  affidavits,  the  government  felt  them- 
selves obliged  to  take  immediate  steps  to  ascertain  if  the  neutrality  of  the  port  had 
been  violated;  for,  while  the  government  was  bound  to  observe  strict  neutrality  toward 
the  vessel,rher  officers  and  crew,  they  were  also  bound  to  demand  that  Captain  Waddell 
should,  (With  equal  strictness,  observe  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  [  Cheers.  ]  Well,  a  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  an  Englishman  named  Charley,  a  native  of  London,  was 
issued  by  the  W  illiamsto wn  bench.  The  warrant  was  presented  on  Monday  evening. 
The  captain  was  not  then  on  board,  and  so  the  warrant  was  presented  to  the  first  lieuten- 
ant. That  officer  refused  to  allow  the  inspector  of  police  to  go  on  board  to  ascertain  if 
Charley  was  on  board,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  distinctly  to  understand  that  then 
was  no  such  person  on  board.  Well,  the  government  did  not  wish  at  that  time  to  take 
decided  steps,  as  the  captain  was  not  on  l^ard  when  the  inspector  first  visited  the  ship* 
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The  inaoector)  however,  was  instmctecl  to  go  on  board  again  when  the  captain  was 
there.  Ue  went  next  morning,  (Tuesday  morning,)  and  met  with  the  same  reception 
from  Captain  Waddell,  who  stated,  on  his  honor  and  faith  as  a  gentleman  and  an 
officer,  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Charley  on  board.  Well,  the  government  had 
so  many  distinct  statements  made  to  them  by  persons  resident  iu  Melbourne  that  there 
was  such  a  person  on  board  that  they  considered  they  were  obliged  and  bound  in  dut^, 
both  to  this  colony  and  to  the  mother  country,  to  take  all  proper  steps  to  ascertain 
whether  such  was  the  case  or  not — whether  this  man  was  on  board  or  not.  The  gov- 
ernment  having  given  a  considerable  amount  of  anxious  attention  to  all  the  points  on 
the  subject — which  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance — 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  governor  should  issue  an  order  under  the  foreign 
enlistment  act ;  and,  looking  to  the  strong  proofs  we  had  before  us  of  the  violation  of 
the  act,  we  felt  bound  to  issue  orders  to  all  her  Migesty's  subjects  that  they  should 
refuse  to  continue  the  task  of  repairing  the  vessel,  and  should  not  give  any  aid  in 
launching  the  ship  till  the  government  was  satisfied  that  the  documents  that  had  been 
put  in  their  hands,  stating  that  there  were  Englishmen  on  board,  were  incorrect.  At  the 
same  time  a  letter  was  sent  to  Captain  Waddell,  calling  his  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  determination,  pointing  out  to 
him  that  this  was  a  violation  of  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  by  a  British  subject, 
and  that  he  ought  to  put  the  government  in  position  to  ascertain  whether  that  person 
had  been  guilty  of  violating  tne  acts  of  this  country.  His  attention  was  also  called  to 
this  circumstance,  that  it  was  desirable,  for  his  own  sake,  if  those  statements  were  false, 
that  he  should  put  the  government  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  prove  that  they  were 
false,  and  of  bringing  the  parties  to  punishment  for  making  such  statements.  This 
letter  was  delivered  to  Captain  Waddell  yesterday  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afbemoon, 
and  the  messenger  waited  for  an  answer.  At  ten  o'clock  last  evening  a  letter  in  reply 
aivas  forwarded  to  the  commissioner  of  trade  and  customs.  And  here  he  wished  to  point 
out  that  Captain  Waddell  kept  the  messenger  waiting  for  four  hours.  [Hear,  hear.] 
The  letter,  which  was  dated  last  night,  was  dispatched  by  Captain  Waddell  at  ten 
o'clock — at  ten  o'clock  last  night.  In  this  letter  he  again  refuses  to  allow  the  warrant 
to  be  executed,  or,  rather,  he  states  that  he  did  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
warrant  because  it  was  for  a  person  named  Charley,  and  there  was  no  such  person  on 
board  the  ship.  [Cries  of  Oh!  Oh  I]  He  again  repeated  his  statement  that  tnere  were 
no  parties  on  ooard  the  ship  but  those  who  were  on  board  when  she  entered  the  bay, 
and  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  observed  the  strictest  neutrality.  This  letter 
came  into  my  posession  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  seven  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing I  was  informed  that  four  men  last  night  were  detect'Cd  leaving  the  vessel  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  or  about  the  time  the  document  furnished  to  me  was  dispatched. 
These  men  were  in  a  waterman's  boat,  and  the  water  police  endeavored  to  overtake 
them,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so  until  they  arrived  at  the  Sandridge  railway 
station.  Well,  on  examination,  we  find  that  those  parties  were  not  on  board  when 
the  ship  came  into  the  port,  but  joined  here.  [Cheers.]  They  were  persons  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  allowed  to  join,  and  who  ought  not  to  nave  been  concealed.  [Cheers.] 
We  have  now  discovered  that  one  of  those  four  persons  who  left  the  ship  at  ten  o'clock 
last  night,  or  about  the  time  the  letter  was  dispatched,  was  the  very  man  Charley  for 
whom  the  warrant  was  issued.  [Cheers.]  I  think  the  course  the  government  has 
taken  will  justify  us,  not  only  in  llie  estimation  of  the  house,  [cheers,]  but  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  government  has  taken  the  proper  course  to  carry  out  and 
support  the  intention  of  the  British  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  [cheers,]  and  the  intention  of  the  proclamation  of  her  Majesty  with  respect  to  the 
observance  of  neutrality.  [Cheers.]  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  man  Charley,  for 
whom  the  warrant  was  obtained,  and  of  whom  we  were  assured  that  he  was  not  on 
board,  was  in  the  uniform  of  the  ship— on  various  occasions,  at  all  events.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Now  it  appears  to  me  and  to  the  government  that  if  anything  can  be  a  violation 
of  strict  neutrality,  this  is  it.  [Cheers.]  My  honorable  colleague,  the  minister  of 
justice,  reminds  me  that  we  have  not  yet  proved  that  this  man  Charley  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  ship ;  but  we  have  the  statement  of  various  parties  that  such  was  the 
case,  and,  as  they  are  to  be  brought  before  the  police  court  to-morrow  morning,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  further  information  will  be  received  on  the  point.  [Cheers.  j[  In  the 
mean  time  the  government  have  obtained  what  liiey  really  desired  to  obtain  in  the 
first  instance,  that  all  parties  who  Joined  the  ship  illegally  should  be  removed  from  the 
vessel.  [Cheers.]  That  having  been  done,  we  have  removed  the  suspension  of  leave 
to  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  carry  out  repairs,  and  to  assist  the  vessel  off  the  slip. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Captain  Waddell  will,  of  course,  be  ordered  to  remove  from  this  port  at 
the  very  earnest  possible  date.    [Cheers.] 

Mr.  LkvEY.  So  far  as  I  gather  from  the  statement  of  the  honorable  the  chief  secretary, 
the  government  is  not  aware  even  now  that  all  the  persons  who  may  have  loined  the 
ship  here  are  out  of  her.  [Hear,  hear.]  Captain  Waddell,  it  seems,  aenied  the  author- 
ities the  right  to  search  the  ship  for  British  subjects  who  were  said  to  be  on  board  in 
violation  of  British  laws ;  and  he  further  denied  that  the  person  for  whom  the  warrant 
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was  issaed  was  on  board,  while,  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  man  was  on  boaid.  I 
think  that  the  fact  of  persons  having  left — ^persons  whose  presence  on  board  was 
denied — affords  good  reason  for  believing  there  are  other  i>er8ons  on  board.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Mr.  M'CuLLOCH.  The  particular  warrant  that  was  issued  for  this  particolor  individ- 
nal  has  been  satisfied ;  and  if  farther  warrants  are  issued  for  other  persons  who  may 
be  on  board,  the  position  of  the  government  wiU  be  altered.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
other  persons  on  board,  but  we  have  no  information  to  that  eiTect.  I  may  state  that  it 
is  the  mtention  of  the  government  to  refer  all  the  particulars  of  the  case  to  th^  impenal 
government,  and  the  various  points  in  the  case  that  have  turned  up.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  CShanassy.  This  is  an  important  and  somewhat  novel  case  for  us.  The  hooor- 
able  the  chief  secretary  states  that  the  government  issued  a  warrant  for  the  apprebea- 
sion  of  a  particular  person,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  warrant  it  was  songht  to 
establish  a  right  of  search. - 

Mr.  M'CULLOCH.  The  government  had  not  issned  the  warrant.  The  warrant  wai 
issued  by  a  police  magistrate  at  WUliamstown,  on  sworn  information.  Neither  wai 
there  any  right  of  search  claimed  by  the  government,  though  Captain  Waddell  laid 
great  stress  upon  that.  Now,  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  warrant  was  simply  for 
the  apprehension  of  one  of  our  own  subjects  who  had  committed  a  breach  of  our  own 
laws.    [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Bbrb  Y.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  captain  of  this  vessel  took  advantage  of  th« 
privileges  of  a  neutral  port,  and  how  was  the  government  to  see  that  the  neutrality  of 
the  port  was  observed,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  if  the  police  were  not  allowed  ts 
execute  a  warrant,  not  against  the  ship  or  the  captain  of  the  ship,  but  against  a  BritiiA 
subject  f  [Hear,  hear.^  As  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  search  set  up  by  the  captaia, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  subterftige.  [Cheers.] 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  this  vessel  strictly  observes  uie  neutrality 
proclamation,  even  though  they  should  have  to  go  on  board  against  the  will  of  the 
captain  or  any  of  his  ofi&ers  f  For  anything  that  can  be  known  to  the  govemmeDl, 
unless  an  examination  is  allowed,  it  might  be  that  this  vessel  is  now  being  fitted  «p 
both  so  as  to  increase  her  speed  and  render  her  more  efficient  for  war  purposes.  Now, 
I  again  ask,  can  that  be  ascertained  without  an  examination  ?  It  may  be  that  at  the 
very  last  moment  it  will  become  the  duly  of  the  government  to  stop  the  vesseL  [Hear, 
hear.]  If  the  government  cannot  do  so.  then  this  neutrality  proclamation  simply 
affords  additional  facility  for  the  vessel  of  a  belligerent  power  entering  a  neutral  port 
to  be  better  equipped  for  war  purx>08es. 

The  matter  then  dropped. 


[From  the  Herald  of  Pebraary  17, 1865.  j 
THE  SHENANDOAH  RECRUITS. 

At  the  Williamstown  police  court  yesterday,  four  men,  named  James  Davidson,  oiiaf 
Charley,  Arthur  Wamsley,  William  Mackenzie,  and  Franklin  Glover,  were  brought  up 
before  Mr.  Call,  P.  M.,  Mr.  Hackett,  P.  M.,  and  Mr.  Mason,  J.  P.,  charged  with  a  breach 
of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  The  information  in  each  case  stat^  **  That  beinff  a 
natural-bom  subject  of  the  Queen,  vou  did  unlawfully,  knowingly,  and  without  tiie 
leave  or  license  of  her  said  Mi^esty  lor  that  purpose  had  and  obtained  under  the  sign 
manual  of  her  Malesty,  or  signified  b^  order  in  council,  or  by  proclamation  of  her  Miy- 
esty,  enter  yourself  and  agree  to  enlist  and  enter  yourself,  to  serve  as  a  sailor,  and  to 
be  employed  and  serve  in  and  on  board  a  certain  vessel  of  war,  fitted  outf  used,  equipped, 
and  intended  to  be  used  for  warlike  purposes  in  the  service  of  a  certain  foreign  power, 
province,  or  people,  or  part  of  a  foreign  power  or  people,  exercising  and  assuming  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  government,  to  wit,  the  Confederate  States  of  America." 

The  prisoners  were  thus  described :  Davidson  as  a  native  of  Scotland,  aged  22 ;  Walms- 
ley  as  an  Englishman,  aged  17 ;  Mackenzie  as  an  Englishman,  aged  ^ ;  and  Glover  as 
an  American,  aged  24. 

Mr.  McDonnell,  instructed  by  a  clerk  firom  the  Crown  law  offices,  appeared  for  the 
prosecution.    The  prisoners  were  undefended. 

Mr.  McDonnell  asked  for  an  acUournment,  as  he  had  only  just  been  instructed,  either 
for  two  hours  or  until  the  next  day. 

The  prisoners,  however,  said  they  were  ready  to  go  on. 

The  bench,  therefore,  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  keep  them  in  custody  any  longer 
than  was  necessary. 

Eventually  the  case  was  adjourned  for  an  hour. 

On  the  court  resuming,  Mr.  McDonnell  said  that  the  proceedines  were  instituted 
under  act  59  George  III,  cap.  69,  commonly  known  as  the  Kireign  enlistment  act  He 
would  prove  that  the  prisoners  went  on  board  the  Shenandoah  in  these  waters,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  the  service  of  a 
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beUigerent  state,  with  which  this  oountry  was  not  at  war.  He  would  fiirther  proye 
that  they  were  British-hom  subjects ;  that  they  were  on  board ;  that  they  were  seen 
to  get  over  the  side  of  ^e  vessel  into  a  boat,  cotne  ashore,  and  that  on  reaching  the 
shore  they  were  apprehended ;  and  further  matters,  in  the  way  of  conversation  that 
then  took  place  between  them  and  the  police  who  apprehended  them.  That  would  be 
snfiBcient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  A  case  was  decided  in  tiie  excheq- 
uer chambers  at  home  in  which  the  law  was  fully  gone  into,  and  although  that  was  for 
equipping  a  yessel  for  war,  the  same  act  applied.  The  case  was  known  as  the  Alex- 
dra  case.  The  point  submitted  for  the  abjudication  of  that  court  did  not  arise  directly 
in  the  present  instance,  but  the  principle  did  incidentally.  He  was  then  proceeding  to 
call  evidence,  when 

Mr.  Call  asked  whether  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  a  joint  prosecution,  and  men- 
tioned that  in  a  superior  court  an  indictment  could  not  be  filed  against  all  together. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  McDonnell  elected  to  proceed  first  against  Davicuwn,  alUit 
Charley.    The  others  were  then  removed,  and  the  following  evidence  called : 

Richard  Wardle,  watch-house  keeper,  said  that  on  the  14th  instant  the  prisoner 
was  brought  to  the  lock-up  in  company  with  three  others.  He  gave  the  name  of  James 
Davidson,  and  said  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  (The  witness  then  read  the  entry 
which  showed  the  prisoner  was  brought  in  at  ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  that  he  could  read  and  write.) 

John  Willtams  deposed :  I  belong  to  the  United  States  of  America.  I  was  taken 
fi^m  the  bark  De  Godfrey,  on  which  I  was  emploved,  by  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  7th 
November,  1864.  I  entere<l  on  board  the  Shenandoah  in  the  capacity  of  cook.  (The 
witness  was  here  asked  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  joined  the  Shenandoah, 
but  the  bench  ruled  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  also  unadvisable  to  try  and  turn  the 
proceedings  into  a  sensation  trial.)  I  arrived  here  on  the  23d  January.  I  know  the 
prisoner ;  ne  gave  his  name  as  Charles.  He  came  on  board  two  days  after  we  arrived. 
He  was  employed  as  assistant  cook  to  the  wardroom  officers.  When  he  came  on  board 
he  had  on  tne  clothes  he  now  wears.  While  on  board  he  wore  the  confederate  uniform. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  him  while  he  was  on  board.  I  asked  him  where  he  belonged 
to.  He  said  London.  I  asked  him  what  ship  ho  came  by,  and  he  said  the  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  said  he  would  like  to  ship  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  and  while  we  were  talk- 
ing, Sailing  Master  BuUock  came  into  the  galley  where  prisoner  and  I  were.  That  was 
about  a  week  after  the  prisoner  came  on  board.  Mr.  Bullock  asked  prisoner  what  he 
wanted  in  the  ship.  He  told  him  that  he  came  to  join  the  ship.  Mr.  Bullock  told  him 
to  keep  out  of  sight  while  the  visitors  were  on  boaffd. 

To  Mr.  Call :  At  that  time  the  prisoner  had  on  the  ship's  uniform. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell :  When  told  to  go  out  of  sight,  the  prisoner  went  into  the  forecastle. 
Mr.  Bullock  told  the  master-at-arms  to  lock  the  forecastle  door,  and  to  allow  no  visitors 
in.  The  prisoner  at  that  time  was  in  the  forecastle.  I  left  the  vessel  on  the  5th  Feb- 
ruary.^ Tne  prisoner  was  on  board  then. 

To  Mr.  Call:  Prisoner  at  that  time  was  cooking.  When  the  visitors  went  ashore  he 
came  out,  and  in  the  morning  when  they  began  to  arrive  ho  went  into  th^  forecastle 
again.  He  was  let  out  at  night  to  get  his  hammock  on  the  berth  deck.  He  slept  next 
me.  I  cooked  the  *^  grub "  for  him,  and  sometimes  t-ook  it  to  him  myself.  At  meal 
times  the  master-at-arms  unlocked  the  door,  passed  the  "grub''  in,  and  then  relocked 
the  door. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell :  The  prisoner  got  his  uniform  from  Griffiths,  a  seaman.  While 
on  board  the  first  lieutenant  also  spoke  to  the  prisoner  ou  several  occasions.  The  pris- 
oner wore  his  uniform  when  Lieutenant  Whittle  spoke  to  him,  and  was  in  the  galley 
cooking. 

To  Mr.  Call :  The  lieutenant  told  him  he  dare  not  ship  him  while  in  port,  but  ordered 
him  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  said  he  would  ship  him  when  out  of  port. 

Prisoner.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  my  nameT 

Witness.  Yes.  you  did. 

Prisoner.  WheiiT 

Witness.  I  called  you  Bill  when  in  the  galley,  and  you  said,  **  My  name  is  not  Bill, 
it  is  Charley." 

Prisoner.  Think  again.    You  are  mistaken. 

Witness.  You  asked  me  for  a  razor  to  shave  with,  and  I  gave  you  one. 

To  Mr.  Call :  It  was  on  the  second  day  when  the  prisoner  asked  for  a  razor.  Before 
that  he  had  full  whiskers.  (The  prisoner  appeared  in  court  with  simply  a  moustache 
and  chin  tuft.)  He  said  he  wanted  to  disguise  himself  so  that  people  would  not 
know  him.    He  then  shaved  himself  as  he  now  appears. 

Walter  J.  Madden.  I  am  a  native  of  Boston.  I  was  a  seaman  on  board  the  bark 
De  GocUrey.  I  was  taken  out  of  her  on  the  7th  November,  1864,  by  the  Shenandoah. 
I  went  from  the  De  Godfrey  and  entered  the  Shenandoah  as  a  seaman.  After  going  on 
beard  I  was  rated  as  master  of  the  hold.    We  arrived  here  on  the  25th  January. 

To  Mr.  Call :  This  is  the  first  xx>i't  we  touched  at  since  I  joined  the  Shenandoah. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell :  I  know  the  prisoner.    He  first  came  on  board  a  day  or  two  after 
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we  arrived  here.  He  worked  in  the  galley,  and  he  had  on  the  ship's  uniform.  I  had 
some  conversation  with  the  prisoner.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doinsr  on  board,  and 
he  said  he  came  to  Join  her  if  he  conld.  Visitors  were  on  board  while  I  was  there,  and 
the  prisoner  was  in  the  forecastle  while  they  were  there.  The  forecastle  was  locked 
while  he  was  there  by  the  master-at-arms.  He  got  his  dinner  in  the  forecastle  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Dinner  used  to  be  passed  in  to  him  in  the  forecastle.  It  was  passed  in  by  the 
cook's  mess-boy.  I  never  saw  Williams  pass  it  in,  but  I  have  seen  Qnartermaster  Wig- 
gins do  so. 

To  Mr.  Call :  It  was  passed  in  throngh  the  cable  hole,  which  was  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  get  throngh.  There  was  a  door  to  that  hole  which  was  not  locked,  although  it 
conld  have  been.    It  was  kept  shut. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell :  While  visitors  were  on  board  the  prisoner  was  locked  up  in  the 
forecastle ;  after  they  left  he  used  to  come  out  in  the  evenings.  We  used  to  call  him 
**  Charley''  on  board.  He  slept  in  the  fore  hatch,  and  I  slept  aft.  I  left  the  vessel  on 
the  6th ;  I  think  a  week  last  Monday.  When  I  left  the  vesssl  Charley  was  then  on 
board.  He  usually  wore  the  uniform  *'  pants."  He  wore  them  all  the  time  he  was  on 
board.    I  have  seen  him  wear  the  uniform  cap  sometimes. 

To  Mr.  Hackett:  It  was  a  gray  cap,  with  two  red  and  one  white  stripes  round  it. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell :  I  have  seen  the  pettv  officers  speaking  to  him,  and  he  then  had 
on  the  uniform.  One  was  chief  boatswain's  mate,  and  another  the  master-at-arms.  I 
saw  them  speak  to  him  every  evening.  I  was  not  present  when  any  order  was  given 
to  the  prisoner  by  the  officers.    His  general  work  was  cooking  in  the  galley. 

The  prisoner  said  he  did  not  wish  to  ask  any  questions. 

Witness  (to  &fr.  Call :)  There  had  been  many  workmen  about  the  vessel,  but  none 
of  them  slept  on  board  for  the  night.  We  had  no  hired  labor  for  the  galley.  While 
the  prisoner  was  in  the  forecastle,  which  was  ordinarily  used  as  a  storeroom,  there  were 
other  persons  there  besides  those  who  had  come  in  with  the  ship.  The  prisoner  is  the  man 
concerning  whom  I  laid  an  information  the  other  day.  The  muster  was  twice  cadled 
over  while  we  were  in  port,  and  while  I  was  on  board,  by  the  chief  lieutenant,  at 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  one  wno  was  on  the  ship's  artieles 
was  mustered.  The  boatswain  sung  out,  *'  All  hands  to  quarters."  The  men  were 
mustered  by  their  numbers  at  the  guns.  The  carpenters  and  others  were  not  C4dled 
over;  excepting  for  men  at  the  guns,  no  roll  was  taken.  The  second  lieutenant  and 
the  quartermaster  went  round  to  see  after  the  others.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  every 
month  all  hands  were  mustered  and  the  laws  read  ont. 

To  Mr.  Hackett :  I  do  not  belong  to  the  ship  now.  I  have  come  ashore,  [laughter,] 
and  am  not  going  back. 

Mr.  McDonnell  wished  the  witness  to  explain,  but  it  was  considered  unnecessary. 

Charles  Bincker  said :  I  am  a  native  of  Germany.  I  was  taken  firom  the  baik 
Alina,  on  which  I  was  a  seaman,  by  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  i29th  October.  We  were 
then  at  sea.  I  know  the  prisoner.  I  first  saw  him  about  twelve  days  a^o,  and  five 
or  six  days  after  we  arrived.  I  left  the  vessel  last  Sunday.  From  the  time  when  I 
first  saw  him,  until  I  left,  he  continued  to  be  on  board.    I  heard  him  called  Charley. 

To  Mr.  Call :  He  was  acting  as  cook  in  the  galley. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell :  He  wore  gray  clothes ;  the  uniform  of  the  vessel.  He  wore  gray 
trowsers  and  a  gray  cap,  with  two  red  stripes  and  a  white  one  in  the  center.  I  saw 
visitors  come  on  board;  while  they  were  there  Charley  was  in  the  forecastle.  At 
dinner-time  he  was  in  the  forecastle ;  he  used  to  get  his  dinner  there.  He  was  locked 
up  in  the  forecastle.  He  ffot  his  dinner  from  the  mess  cook's  boy.  It  was  passed 
tnrough  the  cable  hole.  I  have  seen  the  master-at-arms  unlock  the  door.  When  the 
visitors  went  away,  the  prisoner  went  into  the  galley  and  was  cooking. 

To  Mr.  Call :'  He  got  out  sometimes  through  the  hole  and  sometimes  he  was  let 
out.  I  have  never  seen  him  come  out  or  go  in.  I  have  seen  the  master-at-arms  lo<^ 
the  door. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell :  He  slept  in  a  hammock  on  the  berth-deck. 

To  Mr.  Call :  I  never  saw  any  of  the  officers  talking  to  him  while  I  was  on  board. 

Herman  Vecher  sworn : 

I  am  a  native  of  Germany.  I  was  on  board  the  Alina  with  the  last  witness  in 
October  last,  and  was  taken  from  her  by  the  Shenandoah.  I  arrived  here  in  the 
Shenandoah  in  January  last.  I  know  the  prisoner.  I  saw  him  on  board  about  sevoi 
or  eight  days  after  we  arrived.  I  left  the  vessel  last  Sunday,  and  until  I  left  I  saw 
him  continually  on  boanl.  He  was  in  the  galley  as  cook.  He  wore  the  uniform.  I 
have  seen  him  in  the  forecastle  in  the  day-time — after  breakfast  and  during  the  dinner 
hour.  He  used  to  have  his  breakfast  iu  the  forecastle.  When  visitors  were  on  boaid 
he  was  iu  the  forecastle.  After  they  had  gone  I  used  to  see  him  in  the  valley.  He 
slent  between  decks  in  a  hammock.  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  the  Suenandoah, 
ana  he  told  me  he  had  joined  her  as  cook.  I  have  not  heard  the  officers  speak  or  give 
orders  to  him. 

The  prisoner  said  he  did  not  wish  to  ask  any  questions. 
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Witness  recalled : 

While  I  was  on  board  I  never  saw  any  officer  go  into  the  forecastle  to  see  who  was 
there. 
To  Mr.  Call :  The  master-at-arms  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  forecastle. 

AlJSXAKDER  MiNTO  Bwom : 

I  am  a  senior  constable  of  water  police  stationed  at  Williamstown.  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  police  boat  on  the  night  of  the  14th  instant ;  shortly  after  9  o'clock  at  the 
patent  slip  on  which  the  Shenandosdi  was,  I  saw  a  boat  haul  up  to  the  gangway  of 
the  Shenandoah.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Shenandoah  was  standing  at  the  gangway : 
he  had  his  uniform  on.  I  saw  one  of  the  boatmen,  George  Nicholls,  ^o  on  boara,  ana 
in  a  short  time,  a  second  or  two,  four  men,  James  Davidson  among  them,  came  down 
to  the  boat.  Another  waterman,  Clarke,  remained  in  the  boat.  When  I  saw  the  four 
men  go  into  the  boat,  I  hauled  alongside  and  spoke  to  them,  Charley  being  present. 
I  asked  them  who  they  wore,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  on  board. 

To  Mr.  Call:  I  think  the  officer  at  the  gangway  could  have  heard  me. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell :  They  said  they  had  been  working  at  daywork  on  board.  One  of 
them  had  a  bundle  in  his  breast.  I  heard  a  call  of  George  from  the  ship,  which  I  took 
to  be  from  the  officer  at  the  gangway,  and  immediately  I  saw  Nicholls  come  and  slide 
down  into  the  boat.  The  boat  then  at  once  pulled  ahead.  I  followed  them,  but  lost 
si^ht  of  them  on  the  water.  I  returned  at  once  to  the  patent  slip,  and  ran  up  to  the 
railway  station  and  saw  two  of  them  on  the  platform.  1  searched  and  found  the  two 
others  in  the  water-closet.  Charley  was  one  of  the  two  that  were  walking  on  the 
railway  platform.  I  wen^  to  them  and  asked  them  why  they  hurried  away  from  the 
ship  so  quickly.  They  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then  said:  ^^Oh!  the  Shenandoah  you 
mean.''  I  think  it  was  Charley  who  said  that.  They  asked  what  I  wanted,  and  spoke 
of  the  train  having  just  started,  and  I  told  them  there  was  another.  I  asked  them  to 
accompany  me,  and  they  did  so.  On  the  way  I  spoke  to  all  of  them.  Charley  said  he 
was  sorry  he  had  to  leave  her ;  that  he  had  sold  everything  he  had  to  join  the  ship.  I 
asked  him  what  ship  he  had  been  in  last,  and  he  said  he  came  out  from  London  in  the 
Indemnity.    I  took  them  to  Mr.  Lyttleton.  superintendent  of  police. 

The  prisoner  asked  the  witness  no  questions. 

Thomas  H.  Lyttleton  sworn: 

I  am  a  superintendent  of  police.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  I  went  on  board  the 
Shenandoah,  while  she  was  on  the  patent  slip.  I  saw  Captain  Waddell.  I  believe  he 
is  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  I  went  on  board  to  ask  him  to  allow  me  to  execute  a  war- 
rant. (The  witness  was  then  asked  as  to  his  conversation  with  Capt-ain  Waddell,  but 
the  question  was  ruled  to  be  inadmissible,  although  it  was  explained  that  the  object 
was  to  prove  the  nationality.  The  bench  said  Mr.  Lyttleton's  own  conclusions  could 
be  taken.)  I  saw  a  flag  on  board,  which  I  believe  to  belong  to  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  I  had  with  me  the  warrant  produced,  and  I  told  him  the  purpose  for 
which  I  went  on  board,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  effect  it.  I  know  the  vessel  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  The  warrant  was  for  the  arrest 
of  one  Charley,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  execute  it.  I  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
board.     I  am  able  to  say  she  is  a  Confederate  States  vessel. 

To  Mr.  Call :  I  had  had  a  description  of  Charley,  and  saw  him  during  that  night.  I 
recognized  him,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him.  He  was  brought  to  me  by  Senior 
Constable  Minto,  and  I  at  once  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  the  very  Charley  I  want."  He 
laughed,  and  said  it  was  a  great  joke  on  board  about  Charley  being  wanted.  He  said 
he  was  not  the  man.  He  said  he  was  cooking  for  the  wardroom  mess,  and  I  said  I 
thought  he  looked  like  a  cook.  I  sent  him  to  the  lock-up  with  two  constables.  He 
said  be  had  been  a  few  days  on  board,  and  that  he  picked  up  his  meals  from  among 
the  men.    He  expressed  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  go. 

The  prisoner  asked  the  witness  no  questions. 

Mr.  McDonnell  stated  that  that  was  his  case. 

The  court  then  adjourned  for  half  an  hour,  and  on  resuming — 

Mr.  McDonnell  asked  the  bench  to  give  their  decision,  as  otherwise  he  should  not 
be  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  other  cases. 

Mr.  Call  stated  that  the  bench  were  prepared  to  give  their  decision,  and  then  asked 
the  prisoner  the  ordinary  questions. 

The  prisoner  said  that  he  had  never  civen  the  name  of  Charley.  The  statement  was 
false  altogether,  and  they  had  peijured  themselves  who  said  so. 

Mr.  Call,  (addressing  the  prisoner.)  The  bench  are  of  opinion  that  yon  have 
brought  yourself  within  the  act  referred  to,  and  have  so  served  on  board  a  vessel  fitted 
out  ibr  warlike  purposes.  You  are  therefore  committed  to  take  your  trial  at  the 
supreme  court.  Bail  will  be  allowed,  yourself  in  £50,  and  one  surety  in  £50,  or  two 
in  £25  each.    He  was  then  removed. 
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Franklin  Gloveb  was  then  placed  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  McDonnell  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  against  hinii  and  that  tbe  case 
would  therefore  be  withdrawn.    He  was  an  American. 
The  bench  then  ordered  his  discharge,  «nd  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

William  Mackenzie  was  then  brought  forward. 

When  the  information  was  read  over  to  him  he  stated  that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

John  Williams  was  then  recalled : 

He  said :  I  first  saw  the  prisoner  on  board  on  29th  of  January.  He  wore  citiieii 
clothes — no  uniform  at  all.  When  visitors  were  on  board  he  was  in  the  forecastle; 
when  they  left  he  was  out  on  deck.  I  never  saw  any  of  the  officers  speaking  to  him. 
I  never  had  any  conversation  with  him.  and  he  never  spoke  to  me  more  than  to  ask 
when  the  ship  was  going  away.  I  said  1  did  not  know.  I  cooked  the  grub  and  sent 
it  to  the  prisoner  by  the  boy.  I  saw  the  forecastle  door  unlocked  after  supper,  when 
the  visitors  had  gone  ashore,  by  the  master-at-arms.  After  it  was  unlocked  1  saw  the 
prisoner  come  out  on  deck. 

The  prisoner  said  the  forecastle  door  was  open  all  day. 

WrrNESS,  (to  the  prisoner.)  You  had  been  on  board  for  three  days  without  regular 
rations,  when  I  went  to  Mr.  Grimball,  the  second  lieutenant,  and  asked  what  was  to  be 
done  with  you  and  the  others  in  the  forecastle,  and  he  ga^ome  directions  to  the  master- 
at-arms  to  get  rations  and  supply  them  to  you  in  the  forecastle,  the  same  as  the  others 
I  got  them  cooked  and  supplied  them  to  you  in  the  forecastle. 

To  Mr.  McDonnell .  The  prisoner  slept  in  the  berth  deck. 

The  prisoner  said  he  slept  in  the  forecastle. 

Witness,  (to  Mr.  CalL)  There  were  about  twelve  men  in  the  forecastle  who  had 
come  from  the  shore  and  wanted  to  join  the  ship.  None  of  them  arrived  with  the 
ship. 

Walter  J.  Madden  recalled,  deposed : 

About  four  or  five  days  after  I  arrived  in  the  Shenandoah  I  saw  the  prisoner  on  board. 
He  was  not  engai^ed  in  anything.  When  I  left  on  the  7th  February  he  was  then  on 
board.  He  was  m  the  forecastle,  and  his  meals  were  carried  in  to  him.  When  the 
visitors  had  cone  he  used  to  come  out  on  dock  in  the  evenings. '  He  used  to  sleep  in 
the  berth  deck.  He  spoke  to  me  with  reference  to  joining  the  ship.  He  said  he  had 
not  been  long  going  to  sea,  and  that  he  would  like  to  join  as  ordinary  seaman.  He 
said  he  came  on  board  to  join  the  vessel.  I  did  not  hear  any  orders  given  by  any  of 
the  officers  to  him. 

To  the  prisoner :  It  was  the  night  she  broke  adrift  that  you  remarked  to  me  yon 
had  not  b«en  long  going  to  sea,  and  that  you  would  like  to  join  as  ordinaty  seaman. 

Charles  Bincker  recalled,  deposed : 

I  first  saw  the  prisoner  on  board  the  Shenandoah  about  five  days  after  we  anived 
here.  He  holystoned  the  deck  on  Saturday  last.  He  wore  his  own  clothes,  and  was 
on  board  when  I  left  the  vessel  on  Sunday  last.  He  slept  in  the  berth  deck  and  had 
his  meals  in  the  forecastle,  the  door  at  the  time  being  locked.  I  have  seen  the  master- 
at-arms  open  the  door  while  the  prisoner  was  there,  as  he  always  was  when  visiton 
were  on  board.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him.  I  do  not  know  who  ordered  him  to 
holystone  the  deck. 

Herman  Yecker  recalled,  said : 

The  prisoner  came  on  board  about  five  days  after  we  arrived  here.  He  worked  on 
deck  with  the  holystones.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days  be  was  in  my  mees  between 
decks,  and  after  that  he  received  his  meals  in  the  forecastle,  where  he  was  when  vis- 
itors came  on  board.  I  do  not  know  who  told  him  to  go  to  work.  I  did  not  have  any 
conversation  with  him.  When  he  first  came  on  board  there  were  no  looks  on  the 
doors,  but  afterward,  when  more  men  came,,  there  were  two  loeks.  I  have  seen  the 
quartermaster  unlock  the  door  and  hand  meals  in  to  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  asked  this  witness  no  questions. 

Alexander  Minto  was  then  recalled,  and  deposed  to  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner,  in 
much  the  same  terms  as  in  the  previous  case.  The  prisoner  said  he  had  lately  been  in 
the  hospital,  and  that  he  had  taken  six  trips  in  the  City  of  Hobart.  He  also  said,  "  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  go  in  her  now :  I  should  like  to  have  gone  in  her." 

Richard  Wardlk,  the  watch-house  keeper,  was  then  recalled  to  prove  the  entry 
made  on  the  night  of  the  prisoner's  arrest,  from  which  it  appeared  he  declared  himself 
an  Englishman. 

Thomas  H.  Lyttleton,  superintendent  of  police,  repeated  his  former  evidence. 

That  being  the  case  for  the  Crown,  the  bench  retired  to  consider  their  decision. 
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Alter  a  short  absence  they  returned,  and  the  prisoner  was  asked  whether  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  in  his  defense. 

The  prisoner  said :  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  breaking  any 
law  in  going  to  join  this  vessel.  I  have  been  out  of  a  ship  for  some  time,  and  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  try  and  get  some  employment  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  think  you  are  mei^dlng  yoifr  case  by  making  such  statements. 

Prisoner.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Call,  (to  Mr.  McDonnell.)  The  supreme  covTtt  is  now  sitting;  is  it  contemplated 
that  the  case  shall  now  come  on  during  these  sittings  f 

Mr.  McDonnell.  It  is  not  so  intended. 

Mr.  Call.  Then  we  might  commit  them  to  the  general  sessions,  as  it  would  save 
time  and  not  keep  them  in  custody  so  long. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  whether  such  a  course  was  permitted,  and  npon 
reference  it  appeared  that  it  was  not. 

The  prisoner  was  then  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  supreme  court,  the  same 
bail  as  in  the  other  case  being  allowed.    He  was  then  removed. 

Arthur  Walmsley  was  then  brought  forward.  When  the  information  was  read 
over  to  him  he  denied  that  he  went  on  board  the  Sheuando^  for  the  purpose  of  Joining 
her. 

Mr.  Superintendent  Lyttleton  deposed  to  having  seen  the  prisoner  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  instant ;  he  said  he  had  been  on  board  a  few  days. 

Prisoner.  I  said  I  had  been  on  board  only  one  day. 

Witness,  (to  the  bench.)  I  cannot  recollect  exactly  what  time  he  said. 

Watch-house  keeper  Wardle  was  recalled,  and  read  the  entry  made  when  the  prisoner 
was  locked  up,  from  which  it  appeared  he  described  himself  as  an  Englishman. 

Charles  Bincker  recalled,  deposed : 

I  first  saw  the  prisoner  on  board  the  Shenandoah  after  we  arrived  here.  He  was 
painting  between-decks  on  Saturday  last.  He  took  his  meals  with  No.  2  mess.  He 
was  sometimes  in  the  forecastle  and  sometimes  on  deck.  He  slept  in  the  berth  deck. 
He  was  on  board  when  I  left  the  vessel.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him.  He  wore 
his  own  clothes. 

Herman  Vecker  recalled,  deposed : 

I  first  saw  the  prisoner  on  board  on  the  7th  February ;  when  I  left  the  vessel'  on  Sun- 
day he  was  on  board.  He  slept  in  the  berth  deck,  and  had  his  meals  with  No  2  meoB. 
I  have  seen  him  do  work  on  board.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  on  board  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  he  said,  '^I  will  join  as  a  seaman  before  the  mast.''  At  that  time  he  had 
been  two  days  on  board. 

Prisoner.  Look  here,  sir ;  if  I  was  going  to  die  this  very  minute,  I  never  spoke  to 
that  man  there,  and  if  Fox  were  here  ne  would  prove  it.  I  went  on  board  simply  to 
Hee  Fox,  who  came  from  the  same  town  as  I  did. 

Witness,  (to  the  bench.)  Fox  is  a  quarter  gunner. 

Senior  Constable  Minto  then  repeated  his  evidence.  The  prisoner,  when  arrested, 
said  he  had  gone  on  board  on  the  day  before  to  see  a  person  who  had  come  from  the 
same  town  as  himself. 

That  concluded  the  case. 

Mr.  Call  asked  the  prisoner  whether  there  were  any  witnesses  that  he  could  call, 
such  as  persons  from  Melbourne,  who  could  say  that  he  was  on  shore  and  not  on  board 
the  ship. 

■  The  prisoner  said  that  Captain  Duncan  Graham,  of  the  Potomac  lighter,  could  prove 
that  he  was  living  on  board  the  lighter  up  to  Tuesday  morning.  There  were  several 
other  captains  of  lighters  who  could  prove  the  same. 

Mr.  Call  then  directed  the  police  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  persons, 
and  to  insure  their  attendance. 

The  prisoner  was  then  remanded  until  11  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  thaj;  the  evi- 
dence might  be  produced. 

The  court  then  rose. 


There  was  no*meeting  of  the  legislative  assembly  yest>erday,  owing  to  a  quorum  of 
members  not  being  present. 

The  four  men  who  were  arrested  in  the  attempt  to  escape  from  the  Confederate  States 
cruiser  Shenandoah,  on  Tuesday  night  last,  were  brought  up  at  the  Williamstown 
police  court  yesterday,  charged  with  infrin^ng  the  foreign  enlistment  act  by  entering 
or  agreeing  to  enlist  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  on  board  that 
vessel.  The  court  was  crowded  during  the  whole  day,  and  considerable  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  proceedings.    After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  take  each  case 
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separately,  and  tiiat  of  Davidson,  <iUaa  Charley,  to  search  for  whom  the  wairant 
issned,  was  first  proceeded  with.  It  was  shown  hy  several  witnesses,  who  were,  until 
lately,  memhers  of  the  crew  of  the  Shenandoah,  that  the  man  was  not  seen  on  hoard 
jmlal  after  the  vessel  arrived  in  these  waters ;  that  he  wa8  employed  as  cook,  exce^ 
when  visitors  were  on  board,  daring  which  time  he  was  locked  up  in  the  forecastfe ; 
that  he  had  been  told  by  the  first  lieutenant  to  keep  out  of  sight  until  the  vessel  ww 
out  of  the  port,  when  he  should  be  enlisted,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  ^witnesses  <^ 
his  desire  to  Join  the  vessel.  He  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  criminal  aeasioDB, 
as  was  also  Mackenzie,  who,  when  called  on  to  speak  in  his  own  defense,  added  evidenee 
to  that  previously  ffiven  against  him.  Glover,  who,  when  arrested,  declared  himself  a& 
American,  was  discmarged,  it  being  stated  there  was  no  evidence  against  him.  Widms- 
le^,  a  boy  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  against  whom  uie  case  is  somewhat 
shght,  stands  remanded  until  to-day,  that  he  ma^  call  evidence  to  rebut  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

The  captain  of  the  Shenandoah  does  not  appear  desirous  of  losing  any  time  in  taking 
his  departure  from  this  port.  The  crew  were  bumly  engaged  during  yesterday  in 
taking  in  coal,  and  towani  evening  the  sails  were  being  uncovered.  It  is  understood 
that  the  vessel  will  leave  to-morrow. 
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DEBATE  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  MARCH  13,  1865, 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEFENSES  OF  CANADA  AND 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

[From  Hansard's  Farliamentaiy  Debates,  To).  177,  pp.  1555-1578, 1608-1611, 1613-1637.] 

House  of'  Commons,  Mardk  13, 1866. 

DEFENSES  OF  CANADA. 

Mr.  W.  £.  FoRSTEK.  Sir.  I  do  not  rise  in  any  way  to  deprecate  the  discnssion  which 
has  been  raised,  and  still  less  do  I  wish  to  object  to  the  tone  in  which  the  honorable 
member  for  Horsham  has  introduced  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  only 
wish  that  the  same  tone  may  be  generally  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  My 
reason  for  troubling  the  House  with  any  remarks  is,  that  I  wish  to  state  how  earnestly 
I  desire,  when  a  reply  is  given,  that  that  reply  should  be  most  full  and  most  frank ; 
and  that  not  merely  as  regards  any  question  of  duty  we  may  owe  to  Canada,  or  that 
Canada  may  owe  to  us ;  but  as  affecting  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  between  the  United  States  and  this  country  thronsh  Canada.  There  are 
two  or  three  questions  raised  by  the  honorable  member.  One  is,  how  Canada  can  be 
best  defended  from  attack.  Upon  this  I  shall  offer  no  remai'ks  as  it  is  an  engineering 
question.  I  can  only  simply  say,  that  I  fear  that  if  what  the  honorable  member  wishes 
us  to  do  is  done,  and  we  make  Canada  defensible  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  her  border  against  the  aggression  of  her  powerful  neighbor,  the  expense  will  be 
enormous,  beyond  what  he  has  any  notion  of,  and  I  am  afraid  the  honorable  eentleman 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  imitator,  still  more  extravagant,  of  f£ose  forti- 
fications which  will  immortalize  the  noble  lord.  Then,  there  is  another  question.  If 
Canada  is  to  be  armed,  what  is  the  relative  share  of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  this  coun- 
try and  by  Canada  ?  On  this  subject  I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  seeing  that  the 
principle  is  becoming  more  established  every  day,  that  the  situation  between  this 
country  and  British  America  is  very  much  one  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  two  self-governing  communities  united  together  by  allegiance  to  one  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  Therefore  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  North  American  colonies 
by  organization  and  union  to  assist  in  their  own  defense,  and  to  prove  their  patriotism 
by  a  willing  contribution  of  money  and  of  men.  There  is,  however,  another  question 
referred  to  by  the  honorable  gentleman  which  has  a  more  immediate  interest  to  all  in 
this  House.  That  question  is  whether  there  be  any  urgent  necessity  that  those  two 
allies  should  at  once  enter  into  arrangements  for  the  deiense  of  Canada  against  a  pos- 
sible invasion  by  her  powerful  neighbor.  No  one  can  object  to  the  tone  ofthe  honora- 
ble member  for  Horsham ;  but  is  it  clear  that  there  is  such  danger  as  he  seems  to 
apprehend  f  Is  there  reason  to  fear  that  peace  between  the  two  sections  of  the  North 
Ajnerican  States  now  contending  with  each  other,  would  mean  war  by  them  against 
this  country,  with  Canada  and  the  ocean  for  battle-fields  f  I  know  that  fear  does  pre- 
vail extensively,  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  entertain  it,  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
utterly  groundless.  Still  that  fear  does  prevail ;  it  keeps  down  the  funds  and  affects 
all  the  calculations  of  commerce.  A  contest  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  might  almost  be  called  one  civil  war  taking 
the  place  of  another.  Though  I  believe  that  fear  to  be  utterly  unreasonable,  and  based 
upon  no  foundation,  certainly  men  of  {rreat  eminence  and  nigh  position — men  whom 
the  country  looks  upon  with  respect,  have  done  their  best,  sincerely,  without  doubt,  to 
excite  this  fear.  I  do  not  say  this  of  the  honorable  member  for  Horsham.  He  could 
not  have  expressed  that  fear  in  more  moderate  language  or  more  conciliatory  terms 
than  he  had  done.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  other  members  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs.  We  all  know  that  a  statesman  who  is  not  only  respected  by  his 
own  party,  but  by  members  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  has  taken  occasion  to 

*  Referred  to  in  the  following  cUspatohes:  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  899,  March  14, 1885;  Mr. 
Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  893,  March  16, 1865.    (See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  520.) 
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express  fears  of  an  immediate  war  with  the  United  States  in  a  much  more  argent  man- 
ner, and  with  a  much  less  conciliatory  spirit,  than  the  honorable  gentleman — the  Earl 
of  Derby,  in  the  Honse  of  Lords.    ["  Order  "] 

Mr.  Speaker  said  it  would  be  contrary  to  order  to  read  a  report  of  a  speech  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  daring  the  present  session. 

Mr.  W.  £.  FORSTER.  I  will  only  say  that  the  noble  earl  made  a  speech  somewhere, 
bat  I  will  not  say  where,  and  that  he  took  occasion  of  the  dispatch  which  had  been 
brought  forward  to-night  being  laid  on  the  table,  to  say  that  ne  considered  that  the 
pnbhcation  of  that  dispatch  showed  very  great  danger — ^a  danger  arising  firom  the  hos- 
tile feelings  of  the  American  people  towards  this  ooantry :  and  he  went  on  to  say  be 
considered  that  danger  arose  from  symptoms  of  menace  m>m  the  United  States^'aDd 
that  the  danger  was  great,  urgent,  and  absolutely  impending  upon  us.  Well,  wheD 
eminent  statesmen  in  the  position  of  Lord  Derby  come  forward  and  express  their  fears 
in  such  language  as  this,  can  we  wonder  that  they  are  felt  throughout  the  country  f  I 
thank  the  honorable  gentleman  for  what  he  has  said  to-night,  and  I  hope  from  ite  being 
known  that  he  is  in  relation  with  that  statesman,  that  the  speech  he  made  to-night 
win,  to  some  extent,  .undo  the  harm  in  this  country  and  in  America  which  the  remarks 
of  the  noble  lord  were  so  likely  to  cause.  The  fact  of  such  a  debate  as  this  gives  os  a 
right  to  call  upon  the  government  for  the  fullest  explanation.  Let  them  tell  us  if 
there  are  any  dispatches  or  facts  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  aware,  which  would 
warrant  the  language  that  had  been  so  used  elsewhere.  K  there  are  no  such  dLspatehes 
or  facts,  let  them  reassure  the  country.  Though  I  believe  this  fear  to  have  no  lonnda- 
tion,  and  that  this  danger  is  non-existent,  I  cannot  deny  that  the  expression  of  fear 
does  tend  to  call  the  dan^r  into  existence.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  **  fear,''  for  we 
are  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people,  and  fear  is  not  one  of  our  besetting  sins.  But  we 
are  a  suspicious  people,  and  when  suspicions  are  aroused,  we  know  that,  however  unnsa- 
sonable,  they  are  by  their  very  nature  irritating,  provocatory,  and  aggressive.  We 
know  how  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago  when  we  were  afflicted  with  aFrench  panic 
I  believe  there  is  nobody  now  who  is  not  ashamed  of  having  believed  that  the  French 
Emperor  would  come  over  like  a  thief  in  the  night  and  land  an  army  on  our  shores. 
No  man  looks  back  on  that  period  who  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  But  how  near  was  that  soa- 
picion  realizing  its  own  fear,  and  with  America  the  danger  is  still  greater,  for  the  simi- 
larity of  language  between  the  two  countries  gives  double  force  to  irritating  taunts 
and  expressions.  Take  the  remarks  which  appeared  in  the  most  influential  journal  in 
this  country  only  last  week.  In  a  leading  article  last  week  the  Times  made  use  of  this 
language :  **  If  the  federals  can  go  to  war  with  us  with  a  prospect  of  success,  thej  will 

fo  to  war."  I  see  there  are  some  gentlemen  in  the  House  who  bold  the  same  ouinioo ; 
ut  wiU  they  agree  with  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  article,  in  which  a  hope  u 
expressed  that  the  pr^nt  terrible  contest  will  continue  to  devastate  America  and  to 
decimate  the  population,  so  that  the  northern  people,  to  whom  are  imputed  hostile 
intentions  agamst  us,  may  become  exhausted  f  If  there  be  such  hostile  feelings  enter- 
tained towards  us,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  fact.  True,  there  have  been  articles 
in  American  newspapers  ot  a  hostile  character,  but  articles  of  a  similar  tendency  toward 
America  have  been  published  in  newspapers  here.  For  every  attack  in  the  American 
papers  I  could  get  one  in  this  country  attacking  America ;  and  because  of  these  articles 
IS  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  go  to  war  with  America  f  There  have  been  speeches 
made  in  the  American  Con^pess  which  I  consider  to  be  unwise,  but  have  we  had  no 
unwise  speeches  in  the  English  Parliament  t  But  after  all,  nations  can  only  be  made 
res}M)n8ible  for  the  acts  of  their  governments  by  which  they  speak.  Now,  what  has  the 
government  of  the  United  States  done  to  produce  this  feeling  f  I  am  glad  the  honor- 
able gentleman  acquitted  them,  but  there  again  he  differs  from  his  chief,  who  said  he 
consiaered  the  notice  given  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  arrangement  with  respect  to 
the  vessels  to  be  kept  on  the  lakes  was  without  provocation,  ^ow  what  is  the  fact  in 
relation  to  this  point  f  I  will  refer  to  the  notice  given  by  Mr.  Adams  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  arrangement,  because  the  honorable  gentleman,  no  doubt  unconsciously, 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  effect  of  that  notice.  He  seems  to  have  an  impression  that 
the  notice  was  nnal,  but  I  do  not  understand  the  notice  in  this  way,  for  Mr.  Adams, 
after  referring  to  the  attacks  on  the  steamers  in  the  lakes,  and  the  raid  made  upon 
St.  Albans,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  acts,  says : 

'*I  am,  therefore,  with  great  regret  instructed  to  give  this  formal  notice  to  your 
lordship,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  reservation  of  the  right,  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  this  note,  the  United  States  will  deem  themselves  at 
liberty  to  increase  the  naval  armament  upon  the  lakes,  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  that  quarter  shall  then  require  it." 

We  all  know,  however,  that  a  great  deal  may  happen  in  six  months.    It  is  my  beUef, 

and,  in  that  belief  many  persons  coincide,  that  before  that  time  has  elapsed  it  is  by  no 

means  impossible  that  the  war  itself,  and  with  it  the  very  state  of  things  that  has  led 

to  this  notice,  may  be  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  taking  this  step  I  am  desh*ed  to  assure  your  lordship  that  it  is  resorted  to  only  as 
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an  indispensable  measure  to  the  national  defense,  and  so  far  from  being  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility,  that  it  sprini^s  from  a  wish  no  less  earnest  than  heretofore  to  preserve  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain.  I  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  it  is  the 
fixed  purpose  of  my  government  in  every  case  to  direct  its  energies  to  the  prevention 
of  all  attempts  to  invade  the  British  territory,  whether  by  way  of  retaliation  or 
otherwise." 

If  words  express  any  meaning  at  all  that  dispatch  conveys  the  impression  that  that 
arrangement  is  not  regarded  as  a  bad  one  by  the  American  government,  but  that  it 
is  simply  thought  necessary  to  depart  from  it  on  grounds  of  self-defense,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  departure  had  ceased,  the  desire  for 
its  termination  would  no  longer  remain.  Mjjr  honorable  friend  evidently  labors  under 
a  misapprehension  with  respect  to  the  reciprocity  treaty,  because  as  yet  no  notice 
has  been  given  for  its  termination.  Notice  has  been  given  of  a  motion  to  that  efiEect 
in  the  American  Congress,  and  if  carried  the  repeal  can  only  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  That  is  a  case  in  which  diplomacy  ma^  be  expected  to  interfere  with  effect. 
There  are  two  parties  in  America,  one  of  which  is  interested  in  the  maintenance^  and  the 
other  in  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  party  who  think  that  their  interests 
are  ii^jured  by  it  have  unexpectedly  an  argument  given  to  them  by  the  expression  of 
sympathy  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  in  favor  of  the  confederates.  But  when  the 
cause  of  irritation  is  removed  I  believe  the  feeling  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
will  also  depart.  My  full  belief  is  that  the  great  migorlty  of  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  treaty  in  its  main  principle  is  of  immense  advantage  to  both,  that  it 
has  led  to  great  prosperity  and  good  feeling  between  them,  but  that  in  reality  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  greater  portion  of  America  than  to  Canada.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  exercise  their  influence  over  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
instead  of  a  repeal,  the  treaty  will  only  be  slightly  modified.  The  honorable  gentleman 
dwelt  upon  the  efforts  which  the  government  of  America  made  to  fortify  their  own 
shores  but  surely  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  taking  measures  of 
defense  was  t-o  be  construed  into  an  act  of  hostility,  or  as  imputing  an  intention  of 
hostility,  against  this  country.  Though  our  government  has  pursued  a  strict  course  of 
neutrality,  attempts  have  been  made  to  cause  them  to  depart  from  that  neutrality, 
and  in  the  apprehension  that  these  attempts  may  be  successful  surely  the  American 
government  would  not  have  done  their  duty  if  they  had  not  made  such  preparations 
for  defense  as  they  thought  might  be  required  in  such  an  eventuality.  Other  com- 
plaints have  been  made  against  the  American  government.  It  is  said  that  they  have 
a  hostility  towards  us,  and  that  the  claims  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Alabama  and  other  ships  which  have  issued  from  our  ports,  claims  which  this 
country  will  feel  itself  bound  in  honor  to  refuse,  will  be  made  an  excuse  for  war.  Now, 
I  wish  to  ask  the  government  if  there  is  any  dispatch  which  gives  grounds  to  believe 
that  such  claims  will  be  enforced  in  such  a  manner — whether  there  is  any  dispatoh 
effecting  the  principles  of  these  claims  since  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Earl  Rus- 
sell of  the  2ad  of  October,  1863  f  I  trust  the  House  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  words  in  which  that  claim  was  made.  After  giving  the  reasons  on  which  the  claim 
was  founded,  such  as  the  destruction  of  property  and  accusing  us  of  a  want  of 
promptitude  in  our  attempts  to  hinder  the  departure  of  these  vessels  from  our  shores, 
Mr.  Adams  says : 

^'  Upon  these  principles  of  law,  and  these  assumptions  of  fact,  resting  upon  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  my  government  must  continue  to  insist 
that  Great  Britain  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  damages  which  the  peaceful, 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  sustained  by  the  depredations  of  the  vessel 
called  the  Alabama.  In  repeating  this  conclusion,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  the  United  States  incline  to  act  dogmatically  or  in  a  spirit  of  litigation.  They 
desire  to  maintain  amity  as  well  as  peace.  They  fully  comprehend  how  unavoidably 
reciprocal  grievances  must  spring  up  from  the  divergence  in  the  policy  of  the  two  conn- 
tries  in  regard  to  the  present  insurrection.  They  cannot  but  appreciate  the  difficulties 
under  which  her  Majesty's  government  is  laboring  from  the  pressure  of  interest  and 
combinations  of  British  subjects  apparently  bent  upon  compromising,  by  their  unlawful 
acts,  the  neutrality  which  her  Majesty  has  proclaimed  and  desires  to  preserve,  even  to 
the  extent  of  involving  the  two  nations  in  the  horrors  of  a  maritime  war.  For  these 
reasons  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  they  frankly  confess  themselves  unwilling  to  regard 
the  present  hour  as  the  most  favorable  to  a  calm  and  candid  examination  by  either 
party  of  the  facts  or  the  principles  involved  in  cases  like  the  one  now  in  question. 
Though  indulging  a  firm  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  their  position  in  regard  to  this 
and  other  claims,  they  declare  themselves  disposed  at  all  times,  hereafter  as  well  as  now, 
to  consider  in  the  fullest  manner  all  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  which  her  M^jestv's 
government  may  incUne  to  proffer  in  refutation  of  it ;  and,  in  case  of  an  impossibility 
to  arrive  at  any  common  conclusion,  I  am  directed  to  say  there  is  no  fair  and  equitable 
form  of  conventional  arbitrament  or  reference  to  which  they  will  not  be  willing  to 
submit.^' 

This  dispatch  shows  that  the  American  government  put  forward  the  claim  in  a  oon- 
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ciliatory  manner;  that  they  did  not  put  it  forward  in  a  peremptory  manner,  or  wish  to 
make  it  a  question  of  honor  between  the  two  countries.  The  honorable  member  for 
Birmingham  brought  it  out  the  other  night  that  we  had  a  number  of  claims  againil 

the  American  government.  By  a  parliamentaiy  paper  of  the  Slst  of  March,  1864,  it 
appears  there  are  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  such  claims.  I  dare  say  the  vast  minority 
of  these  claims  are  just;  but  it  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  say  that  becanae  We 
made  these  claims  we  would  peremptorily  enforce  them.  The  United  States  are  likely 
to  act  towards  us  iu  the  same  manner.  I  wish  to  ask  the  treasury  bench  to  inform  ttaie 
house  whether  there  is  any  dispatch  from  the  American  government  altering  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  these  claims  have  been  put  by  Mr.  Adams ;  whether,  in  fact,  any  daiio 
has  been  made  since  that  letter,  except  one  claim  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Sea  Bride  by  the  Alabama,  and  in  that  case  according  to  the  principle  thus  laid  down? 
If  the  conduct  of  the  American  government  is  so  different  from  what  it  is  said  to  be; 
why  these  extraordinary  misrepresentations?  Why  this  suspicion  of  the  American 
government  f  I  do  not  believe  as  Lord  Derby  and  as  other  gentlemen  in  this  Honae 
seem  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  desire  in  America  for  a  war  with  this  c-onntry.  The 
people  in  America  have  a  longing  for  peace ;  they  desire  it  with  eagerness,  as  any  one 
who  mixes  with  Americans  knows,  and  I  cannot  believe  that,  with  the  debt  and  the 
sacrifice  and  loss  of  life  which  war  has  imposed  on  them,  they  will  inaugurate  peaee 
among  themselves  by  an  unprovoked  war  against  a  nation  that  is  more  powerfhl  than 
the  Southern  States,  and  which  would  be  attended  with  burdens  far  greater,  and  sacri- 
fices much  largei,  than  they  now  experience,  even  though  their  attempt  aCT.inst  Canada 
wafi  in  the  first  instance  successful.  I  attribute  the  present  feeling  in  this  country  to 
two  classes  of  men  who  have  got  hold  of  the  British  public  and  misleil  them.  Thsj 
are,  first^^  the  confederate  agents  and  those  who  sympathize  with  the  South,  and,  aee- 
ondly,  disappointed  prophets.  My  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Horsham,  allowed, 
I  think,  the  first  class  to  get  at  him.  That  letter,  containii^  the  extraordinary  aocoont 
of  the  gunboats,  came,  I  think,  from  a  confederate  source.  [Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgkrald. 
No  I]  Many  men  in  this  country  have  been  most  active  as  confederate  sympathizers. 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  entertaining  strong  feelings,  and  in  this,  the  last  gasp  of  the 

'  rebellion,  they  are  straining  3very  nerve  to  &ighten  England  into  taking  the  only  step 
which  is  likely  to  rescue  from  defeat  the  cause  to  which  they  are  devoted.  There  an 
men,  too,  of  great  literary  fame  in  this  country,  who  must  be  vexed  at  the  shortcomings 
of  their  prophecies,  and  who,  affcer  having  foretold  from  day  to  day  the  miserable  £im- 
uie  of  the  federal  power,  deem  it  convenient  to  hide  their  fallacies,  or,  at  all  eventi, 
divert  attention  from  their  mistakes,  by  continually  urging  upon  their  countrymen  that 
sneoess  in  the  North  would  only  be  the  herald  of  a  war  with  this  country.  These  are 
the  men  who  say  that  whatever  the  American  government  may  say  or  do,  we  are  not 
to  trust  to  it,  because,  however  friendly  the  government  may  be,  the  people  an 
unfriendly.  The  question  is  of  such  immense  importance  that  I  trust  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  state  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  charge  against  the  American  people 
is  as  unfounded  as  the  chiKrffe  a^inst  the  American  government.  That  charge  is  based 
on  three  ideas,  all  of  whidi,  I  believe,  rest  on  fallacies.  The  first  idea  is,  that  the 
United  States — ^I  mean  the  federal  power,  the  federal  people — ^are  greedy  of  empire  and 
of  dominion.  The  second  is,  that  they  are  vindictive  and  eager  ror  revenge;  and  the 
third  is,  that  their  government  is  unable  to  control  the  people.  I  believe  there  is  a 
fallacy  in  each.  I  will  take  the  last  first.  The  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  mem- 
ber for  Horsham,  seems  to  suppose  that  the  American  government  are  unable  to  oontrd 
the  temporary  irritation  of  tne  people.  Now,  there  is  no  government  iu  the  world  to 
whom  such  an  inability  can  be  less  attributed,  because  though  the  American  govenn- 
m^it  is  a  government  of  the  people,  it  is  not  therefore  the  government  of  a  mob ;  and 
I  ehaUenffe  any  honorable  member  to  produce  a  case  in  which  the  mob  of  America  has 
controlled  the  government.  There  are  dangerous  mobe  in  New  York,  and  maybe  in 
one  or  two  other  towns  of  America,  but  America  is  not  so  much  responsible  for  them 
as  England  and  Ireland,  who  sent  them.  But  supposing  there  are  mobs  in  the  dtiee, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  any  infiuenoe  over  the  American  government.  The 
real  power  over  the  American  government  is  the  great  body  of  farmers  thronehout  tfae 
country,  who  care  nothing  for  the  mobs  in  New  York  or  in  any  other  city  in  ^e  Unieiii 
and  there  are  checks  in  the  forms  of  the  American  government  which  prevent  say 
yielding  to  temporary  irritation,  much  stronger  than  any  which  exist  in  tliis  oounti^. 
If  there  be  faults  in  the  American  government,  and  there  are  very  great  faults,  it  is 
beoaose  that  government  is  less  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  temporary  feeling  of  the 
people  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Executive  is  more  independ- 
ent than  ours.  The  President  has  far  greater  power  in  that  respect  than  the  pitne 
minister  of  England ;  and  the  fact  whicu  seems  to  us  so  strange,  that  the  memlwES  of 
the  house  of  legislature  sit  for  months  after  they  are  virtually  turned  out,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  checks  which  are  provided  by  their  system  against  temporary  influences.  What 
has  happened  dnrinff  the  war  shows  this.  If  an  English  ministry  had  made  the  faUnres 
which  nave  occurrea  iu  the  conduct  of  the  American  armies  and  of  American  poti^i 
the  English  people  would  not  have  shown  the  same  long-forbearing  patience,  but  ▼« 
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Hhould  have  had  change  after  change  of  administration.  Therefore,  the  fear  that  the 
American  government  is  likely  to  plunge  into  war  through  any  temporary  irritation 
on  the  part  of  the  people  is  totally  unreasonable.  It  is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  people  ore  eager  for  revenge.  I  do  not  deny  that  th^re  are  and  have  been  some 
things  done  by  England  which  America  might  feel  somewhat  bitterly,  but  these  have 
been  the  acts  of  individuals,  and  not  of  the  government,  or  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  I  am  sure  that  the  adherence  to  their  cause  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  dur- 
ing their  great  trials  has  tended  to  create  as  good  a  feeling  in  America  as  anything  said 
or  done  by  persons  in  high  stations  in  this  country  has  tended  to  create  a  contrary 
feeling.  For  one  man  in  tnis  country  who  has  deluded  himself  into  the  belief  that  this 
great  experiment,  the  greatest  in  mcfdem  times,  is  failing,  and  has  boasted  with  prem- 
atnre  joy  over  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  who,  like  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  have  hoped  from  the  beginning  that  the 
great  republic  would  come  out  of  the  stniggle  unscathed,  and  rejoice  now  that  it  seems 
likely  that  she  will  emerge  purified  from  that  slavery  which  has  been  her  weakness 
and  shame  because  it  has  oeen  her  sin.  I  now  come  to  what  is  more  beneath  this  feel- 
ing than  almost  anything  else ;  namely,  the  belief  that  the  American  people  are  greedy 
of  dominion.  For  this  the  noble  earl  (Earl  Russell)  is  in  some  measure  responsible, 
because  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  declared  that  the  North  was  fighting  for  empire  and 
the  South  for  independence,  from  which  statement  the  deduction  is  easy  that  if  the 
American  people  fight  for  empire  in  the  South,  they  would  also  fig:ht  for  empire  in  the 
North.  I  will  not  say  whether  the  North  has  been  hghting  for  empire  or  not,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  conscious  of  it.  The  northern  people  b^eve  that  they  are  fighting  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  their  country ;  and  in  any  attack  upon  Canada  they  could 
not  feel  that  they  were  fighting  in  anything  but  an  unprovoked  war  for  empire,  and 
^at  would  be  a  very  different  feeling  firom  that  which  now  animates  them.  Then  if 
there  be  no  such  immediate  danger,  surely  we  may  consider  the  question  of  fortifications 
with  coolness  and  deliberation,  and  not  with  the  certainty  of  incurring  expenses  which 
may  affect  the  budget  not  only  of  this  year  but  of  future  years.  Besides,  these  fortifi- 
cations would  be  of  little  avail  if  Canada  were  attacked.  The  matter  would  have  to 
be  fought  out  by  our  inflicting  imuries  on  the  Americans  in  other  quarters.  If 
Canada  is  to  be  defended,  her  best  defense  will  be  a  peiseveranoe  in  those  principles 
of  neutrality  "which,  through  her  government  and  her  assembly,  she  has  shown  a 
determination  to  enforce  by  preventing  these  midnight  raids  upon  her  neighbors. 
The  best  aid  we  can  give  to  her  is  for  us  to  take  care  to  hasten  the  time  when  the 
woun(to  of  this  terrible  war  between  North  and  South  may  be  healed  over ;  in  the  pros- 
perity of  that  country  which  will  arise  from  its  fruitful  soil  and  boundless  resonroes. 
freed  from  slavery ;  when  the  jars  which  the  war  has  caused  between  America  and 
England  shaU  be  foi^iveu  if  not  forgotten :  when  all  English  speaking  men,  either  in 
these  islands  or  her  dependencies,  or  in  the  g^eat  republic,  shall  feel  themselves  so 
bound  together  by  common  interests,  by  the  ties  of  language,  blood,  and  faith,  and 
common  needom,  that  war  between  any  of  these  communities  will  be  as  abhorrent  and 
revolting  to  their  inhabitants  as  a  war  within  their  own  borders. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Sir,  the  honorable  member  for  Horsham  concluded  his  speech  by 
saying  that  if  ever  a  disaster  overtook  us  from  the  want  of  proper  ener^  and  foremght 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  he  should  feel  the  utmost  satisfaction  from  the  reneo- 
tion  that  he  had  at  least  given  early  notice  of  the  danger.  Bat  if  suoh  a  contingency 
did  ever  arise  it  would  be  a  still  more  natural  source  of  satisfaction  to  any  person, 
whelJier  a  subject  of  the  Queen  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  be  able  to  say 
that  not  a  syllable  had  fallen,  from  him  which  could  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  brinff 
about  the  great  calamity  of  a  war  between  the  two  countries.  My  honorable  friend, 
the  memlier  for  Bradford,  in  his  eloquent  speech,  has  called  on  the  government  to 
answer  two  questions.  He  has  asked  us  to  state  distinctly  whether  we  cannot  trtdy 
assure  the  H!ouse  that  our  relations  with  the  United  States  are,  as  they  have  been, 
perfectly  friendly.  I  can,  without  reserve,  give  that  assurance  to  the  House.  My 
honorable  friend  has  also  asked  whether  there  is  not  some  correspondence  unknown  to 
this  House,  varying  the  tenor  of  the  demands  made  on  this  countiy  for  compensation 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  American  merchantmen.  With  equal  pleasure 
and  confidence  I  can  assmre  my  honorable  friend  that  the  answer  I  have  t>o  give  is  the 
answer  which  he  desires.  There  are  no  papers  varying  the  tenor  of  the  principle  on 
which  that  question  stands  between  the  two  governments.  The  honorable  member  for 
Horsham  began  his  speech  in  a  tone  of  which  we  can  make  no  complaint.  All  I  will 
say  of  it  is  that  it  contrasts  most  advantiu^eously  with  the  tone  which  has  been  taken 
by  other  persons  on  the  same  subject,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  that  tone  will  always 
be  observed.  I  should  fisel  deeply  reprehensible  if  I  allowed  a  single  syllable  to  drop 
from  me  which  would  tend  to  exasperate  any  difference  of  opinion  or  to  turn  that  whioli 
might  be  a  matter  of  passing  controversy  into  a  serious  subject  of  dispute.  The  ri^ht 
honorable  gentleman  has  alhided  to  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  also  to  the  termination 
of  the  agreement  of  1817  with  regard  to  the  number  oi  vessels  on  the  lakes,  and  he 
said  he  saw  no  evidence  of  hostili^  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  United  States  on  either 
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of  these  questions.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  him,  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  vessels  on  the  lakes,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  foreign  secretary,  has  already  communi- 
cated to  the  United  States  minister  his  desire  that  another  agreement  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  given  us  notice  to 
terminat'O.^  With  regard  to  the  reciprocity  treaty,  when  notice  shall  have  been  giveo 
by  the  United  States  her  Mtgesty's  govemniont  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  endeavonng 
to  renew  the  negotiations  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  both  the  United  Statei 
and  this  country.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  referred  in  just  terms  to  the  canceleini; 
by  President  Lincoln  of  the  order  issued  by  General  Dix,  and  to  the  uniform  conrteer 
manifested  to  this  country  by  the  United  States  minister  in  London.  I  cordially  agree 
with  him  in  respect  of  what  he  has  said  of  the  high  character  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  I  must  say  that  in  selecting  their  representatives  in  this  country  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  have  always  paid  us  the  compliment  of  choosing  nom 
among  their  most  distinguished  citizens.  The  honorable  sentleman,  after  speaking  in 
this  mode  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech,  then  passed  witn  a  rapid  transition,  throQ^^ 
which  I  was  unable  to  follow  him,  to  a  consideration  of  the  dangers  which  he  sees  in 
the  future.  He  thinks  that  after  the  present  civil  war  is  over  there  is  imminent  dan^ 
of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  using 
the  expressions  to  which  I  refer  tiie  honorable  sentloman  meant  to  give  his  sanction  to 
the  demands  made  by  the  United  States ;  but  I  understood  him  to  say  of  Canada  that 
she  had  sent  out  no  Alabama,  and  had  not  given  cause  of  complaint,  as  we  bad  done, 
but  I  wish,  in  using  expressions  of  that  kind,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  had  been 
a  little  more  careiul.  Whatever  may  be  the  honorable  gentleman^s  Opinion  on  thai 
point  I  will  admit  with  him  that  whatever  may  be  the  prospects — ^aud  I  hope  the  pros- 
pect of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  not  one  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  see  hostilities — ^it  is  not  on  the  justice  or  good  will  of  any  other  country, 
nor  on  the  forbearance  of  any  other  country,  we  are  to  calculate  for  our  defense.  It 
is  on  our  own  position,  on  our  own  inherent  strength  and  means  of  defense,  that  we 
must  ever  rely.  «»«»«#»*• 

I  cannot  eimress  the  feelings  of  regret  with  which  I  should  regard  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
fratricidal  war — a  calamity  almost  unequaled  by  anything  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that,  however  much  we  may  debate  among  ourselves  these  questions 
of  the  defense  of  Canada  and  the  mutual  relations  of  our  possessions  with  |ihe  mother 
country,  we  shall  be  careful  to  employ  no  language  calc^ated  to  irritate  temporary 
differences,  or  to  exasperate  into  greater  disputes  questions  which  might  pass  away.  Let 
us  continue  to  believe  that  those  feelings  of  the  educated  classes  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  alluded — those  felines  which 
we  know  to  be  prevalent  among  the  community  in  which  we  live  are  prevtuent,  not 
only  among  the  educated  classes,  but  also  among  the  general  body  of  the  community  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Disraeli.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  her  Majesty's  government,  after  placing  the 
report  of  Colonel  Jervois  upon  the  table,  could  have  expected  that  the  subject  ol  the 
defense  of  Canada  would  be  unnoticed  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  could  not 
have  been  brought  forward  to-night  in  a  manner  more  distinguished  for  clearness, 
moderation,  and  accuracy,  than  it  has  been  by  my  honorable  fiiend.  I  am  sorr>'  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  W.  £.  Forster)  should  have  considered  that  that 
statement  favorably  contrasted  with  another  expression  of  opinion  which  he  referred 
to  as  having  been  made  in  another  place.  I  am  myself  totally  at  a  loss,  speaking,  of 
course,  from  memory  at  the  moment,  to  recall  to  recollection  any  expression  of  opinion 
in  another  place  by  the  personage  to  whom  he  referred  which  at  all  justified  the  criti- 
cism of  the  honorable  gentleman.  On  that  occasion,  if  I  remember  aright,  recalling 
to  the  recollection  of  those  whom  he  addressed  the  great  irritation  that  occnired  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  now  four  years  ago,  it  was  naturally  argued :  "  Why 
have  you  allowed  four  years  to  pass  away  without  making  those  preparations  which 
you  now  confess  are  necessary  V*  And,  sir,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  an  argument  very 
difficult  to  meet.    With  regard  to  the  opinions  ot  that  eminent  statesman  upon  the 

general  subject  of  American  affairs,  living  as  I  do  with  him  in  perfect  confidence,  and 
aving  expressed  in  this  House  sentiments  in  reference  to  it,  I  can  only  say  that 
in  those  sentiments,  he  fully  and  completely  shared.  I  am  not  myself  conscious 
at  this  moment  of  ranking  among  those  mortified  and  baffled  prophets  to  whom 
the  honorable  member  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  referred;  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  American  affairs  in  this  House  which  has  not  been  entirely 
shared  and  concurred  in  by  the  earl  of  Derby.  Nor  do  I  think  that  throughout  these  four 
years  it  is  possible  to  produce  any  expression  that  has  ever  f^en  from  the  lips  of 
that  eminent  man  which  in  any  way  could  justify  the  observations  of  the  honorable 
gentleman.  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to-night  to  impugn — and  I  have  never  impugned — the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  throughout  this  struggle.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  now,  with  increased  experience  of  their  behavior,  it  appears  to  me,  as  I 
stated  two  years  ago,  that  under  circumstances  of  unprecedented  aifficnlty  that  gov- 
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emment  has  conducted  itself  with  great  energy  and  with  great  discretion.  Nor,  sir, 
am  I  at  all  of  opinion  that  we  are  in  any  immediate  danger,  in  case  the  war  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  terminates,  of  being  placed  in  collision  with  the  gorem- 
men  t  of  the  United  States  from  our  connection  with  Canada.  Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  now  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  what  may  be  the  termination  of  the  present  C3ntest ;  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  which  is 
before  our  consideration  to-night.  But,  assuming  even  the  result  to  be  such  as  the  hon- 
orable member  for  Bradford  supposes,  I  do  not  myself  conclude  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  the  North,  if  entirely  and  completely  victorions,  will  feel  inclined  imme- 
diately to  enter  into  another  stniggle  with  a  power  not  inferior  in  determination  and  re- 
sources to  the  Southern  States  of  America.  I  hare  formed  that  opinion  because  it  appears 
to  mo  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  sagacious  people.  I  do  not  think  thej 
are  insensible  to  the  glory  of  dominion  and  extended  empire :  I  give  them  full  credit 
for  being  inflnenced  by  the  passions  which  actuate  manKina  generally,  and  nations 
who  enjoy  a  state  of  ^eat  freedom  particularly ;  but  being  a  sagacious  people,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  seize  the  moment  of  exhaustion  as  the  one  most  lavorable  to  the 
prosecution  of  an  enterprise  requiring  great  resources  and  immense  exertion.  Sir,  there 
are  other  reasons,  too,  which  induce  me  to  adopt  that  opinion.  I  have  not  been  influ- 
enced in  forming  a  judgment  upon  such  grave  matter  oy  that  sort  of  rowdy  rhetoric 
which  is  expressed  in  public  meetings  and  public  journals,  and  from  which  I  fear  in 
this  country  is  formed  too  rapidly  our  opinion  of  the  character  and  possible  conduct  of 
the  American  people.  I  look  upon  such  expressions  as  something  like  those  strong,  fan- 
tastic drinks  that  we  hear  of  as  such  favorites  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  I 
should  as  soon  suppose  that  this  rowdy  rhetoric  is  a  symbol  of  the  real  character  of  the 
American  people  as  that  those  potations  are  symbols  of  the  aliment  and  nutrition  of 
their  bodies.  Sir,  there  is  also  another  reason  which  very  much  influences  my  opinion 
that  these  violent  courses  which  are  apprehended  will  not  occur.  The  democracy  of 
America  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  democracies  of  old  Europe.  It  is  not  the 
scum  of  turbulent  cities,  nor  is  it  a  mere  section  of  an  excited  middle  class  speculating 
in  shares  and  calling  it  progress.  It  is  a  territorial  democracy,  if  I  may  use  that  epithet 
without  offending  honorable  gentlemen  opposite.  Aristotle,  who  has  taught  us  most 
of  the  wise  things  we  know,  never  said  a  wiser  thing  than  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  the  class  least  inclined  to  sedition  and  to  violent  courses.  Now,  being  a  terri- 
torial democracy,  their  character  has  been  formed  and  influenced  by  the  sort  of  property 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  which  they  follow.  There 
is  a  sense  of  responsibility  arising  from  the  reality  of  tlieir  position  thfit  very  much  influ- 
ences their  political  conduct,  and  at  the  present  moment,  I  believe  they  are  much  more 
inclined  to  welcome  the  return  of  laborers  to  their  fields,  and,  being  a  very  domestic  people, 
again  to  see  assembled  around  their  hearths,  to  which  they  hju^e  long  been  accustomed,  the 
household  in  whose  lot  they  are  interested,  than  to  indulge  in  schemes,  plans,  and  dreams 
of  invading  the  dependencies  of  her  Majesty.  But,  sir,  although  these  are  my  opinions 
generally  upon  this  immediate  point,  I  cannot  conceal  from  m3^self  the  fact  that  very  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  America  which  must  affect  the  future ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  this  House  those  changes  are  not  rated  at  sufficient  importance.  What  has 
happened  in  America,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  struggle,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  le-ss  than  a  revolution.  I  would  ask  the  honorable  gentlemen 
to  recall  to  their  recollection  what  was  the  state  of  North  America  when  we  met  in 
this  House  about  four  years  ago.  Why  North  America  was  then  divided  among  what 
I  may  call  three  great  powei-s.  There  were  the  United  States  of  America,  the  colonies, 
settlements,  and  dependencies  of  our  own  sovereign,  and  there  was  a  country  which 
certainly  did  not  possess  great  political  power,  but  which,  in  extent  of  resources,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  and  mineral  treasures,  is,  perhaps,  not  equaled  in  the  world — Mexico. 
Now,  North  America  was  divided  under  these  three  heads,  and  in  reference  to  every 
one  of  these  you  will  see  vast  changes  have  occurred.  In  the  United  States  civil  war 
has  raged,  and  is  still  raging;  and  even  if  it  terminate  (I  myself  give  no  opinion  as  to 
its  termination)  as  the  honorable  member  for  Bradford  anticipates,  I  cannot  myself 
believe  that  you  will  see  the  same  society  and  form  of  government  re-established— cer- 
tainly not  in  spirit  though  you  may  in  form — as  existed  before  the  civil  war  commenced ; 
because  we  must  remember  this,  that  even  if  the  federal  government  is  triumphant  it 
will  now  have  to  deal  with  a  perplexing  and  discontented  population.  'I  will  not  dwell 
much  upon  the  population  that  will  then  represent  the  southern  communities ;  but  look  to 
the  slave  population,  no  longer  slaves.  There  wiU  be  seven  millions  of  another  race 
emancipated  ;  legally  in  full  eiyoyment  of  the  rights  of  freemen ;  so  far  as  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  concerned,  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  Saxon  race,  with  whom  they 
can  possibly  have  no  sympathy.  But  whatever  may  be  the  letter  of  the  law,  we  know 
from  experience  that  in  practice  there  will  bo  a  difference — a  marked  difference — 
between  those  recently  emancipated,  and,  I  will  not  call  it  the  superior  race,  because  I 
may  offend  some  gentlemen  opposite,  but  a  race  which  is  certainly  not  identical.  Well, 
nothing  tends  more  to  the  discontent  of  a  people  than  that  they  should  be  in  possession 
of  privileges  and  rights  which  really  and  practically  they  find  are  not  recognized,  and 
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which  they  do  not  enjoy.  Theso  aire  eleineute  of  political  di8Cont4iiit ;  and  tberefoM  if 
the  United  States  he  triumphant,  they  will  have  to  deal  with  what  they  bad  not 
before — ^great  masses  of  discontented  population.  For  such  a  condition  of  qSaik  yoa 
must  have  a  strong  government.  But  what  does  a  strong  government  mean  f  It  raeam 
a  central  government ;  and  the  United  States  of  late^  in  their  troublee  and  emeigen- 
cies  have  had  recourse  to  the  centralizing  principle.  A  central  government  muAt  uve 
an  army  at  command  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  order  and  unity  which  it  ii 
their  dutv  to  uphold.  Well,  sir,  I  think  these  are  elements  which  will  produce  a  ^erj 
great  difiterence  in  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  even  if  they  come  triampliuit 
out  of  this  struggle.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  settlements,  and  dependen- 
cies of  her  Majesty  f  Before  this  struggle,  four  years  ago,  there  was  very  little  oom- 
mon  sympathy  among  them.  The  tie  to  this  country  was  almost  one  of  formality,  and 
yet  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  great  change  in  North  America  f  There  h» 
already  developed  a  formidable  confederation,  with  the  element  of  nationality  stronglj 
evinced  in  it.  They  have  counted  their  x>opulation  ;  they  feel  that  they  are  numberal 
by  millions ;  they  are  conscious  that  they  have  among  the  possessions  of  the  Queen  in 
North  America  a  district  of  territory  which  in  fertility  and  extent  is  equal  to  the  unap- 
propriated reserves  of  the  United  States.  Those  are  elements  of  power,  and  prognostioi 
of  new  influences  which  will  very  much  change  the  character  of  that  ooantry.  Norii 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  less  influenced  by  the  ambition  natural  to 
free  communities  than  the  United  States  themselves.  Perhaps  they  may  foresee  thai 
they  may  become  the  Russia,  I  will  say  for  example,  of  the  New  World.  But  what  m 
the  condition  of  Mexico  f  Before  this  civil  war  commenced,  Mexico  was  a  republic, 
with  a  very  weak  ^vemment.  She  is  no  longer  a  republic,  but  an  empire,  and  she 
has  become  an  empire  by  the  interposition  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  and  ancioit 
states  of  Europe — France  and  Germany.  Well,  sir,  when  we  see  all  these  inmiense 
changes,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  North  America  a  great  revolution  is  occurring; 
and  when  these  struggles  are  over,  when  peace  again  appears,  and  when  tranquillity  in 
all  these  departments  may  be  again  established,  you  will  find  communities  governed 
by  very  different  influences,  and  aiming  at  very  different  objects  from  what  they  hare 
hitherto  avowed  and  recognized.  Sir,  I  have  ofteu  heard  in  this  House  stateemep, 
even  distinguished  statesmen,  mumbling  over  what  they  call  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  It  appeared  to  me  always  to  be  a  great  mistake,  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
tribution of  x)ower  to  confine  our  consideration  to  merely  European  elements ;  that  the 
time  must  come,  and  speedily  come,  when  we  should  find  that  other  influences  from 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  would  very  much  interfere  with  all  those  calcaltbtions,  which 
now  are  become  obso^te.  Well,  sir,  I  think  this  war  in  America  has  ra^Mdly  precipi- 
tated the  recognition  of  a  new  definition  of  the  balance  of  power,  not  as  a  system  of 
small  and  great  states,  leaving  all  the  strongest  positions  in  tne  hands  of  the  weakest; 
but  on  the  contrary  that  tile  proper  meaning  or  the  balance  of  power  is  security  for 
communities  in  general  against  the  predominance  of  one  particular  power.  I  think, 
wheu  you  have  to  consider  the  balance  of  power  in  future,  yon  will  hAve  to  take  into 
consideration  states  and  influences  which  cannot  be  counted  among  European  poweia 
Sir,  it  is  impossible,  notwithstanding  what  honorable  gentlemen  may  say  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  United  States,  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  there  Ib  a 
feeling  among  those  influential  land-owners  to  whom  the  honorable  member  for  Brad- 
ford has  referred  with  reference  to  Europe  which  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  I  wUl  do^ 
say,  for  example,  that  the  United  States  look  to  old  Euro|)e  with  feelings  of  jealoosr 
and  vindictiveness,  because  words  of  that  kind  should  not  unnecessarily  be  used  with 
respect  to  the  relations  between  nations;  but  it  is  certainly  undeniable  that  the  United 
States  look  to  old  Europe  with  a  want  of  sympathy.  They  have  no  s^pathy  with 
countries  which  have  been  created,  and  which  are  sustained,  by  tradition.  The  only 
part  of  old  Europe  they  do  sympathize  with  is  that  part  which  is  new,  and  that  yon 
will  invariably  observe  in  their  course  of  conduct.  If,  then,  I  am  at  all  justified  in  tbiB 
view,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  know  what  our  relatiojos 
really  shall  be  with  her  Mcyesty's  dependencies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  are  on  the  eve,  no  doubt — I  do  not  mean  to-morrow  or  next  year — ^but  taking  thow 
large  views  which  become  the  House  of  Commons,  we  may  be  soon  upon  the  eve « 
events  in  which  our  relations  with  our  American  dependencies  must  be  clearly  app^^ 
hended  and  acted  upon  by  this  country.  Is  this  country  prepared  to  renounce  our  Ameri- 
can colonies,  or  to  maintain  the  tief  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  if  th^J 
express  a  wish  to  sever  that  connection ;  if  those  views  were  w^l-founded  which  hare 
often  been  mentioned  in  this  House,  that  they  prefer  to  be  absorbed  by  the  United 
States,  as  we  heard  years  af^o,  then  we  may  terminate  that  connection  with  dignitr 
and  without  disaster ;  but  it,  on  the  other  hand,  those  views  which  are  now  more  gen- 
erally accepted  are  just— if  there  be  on  the  part  of  Canada  and  the  other  North  Am^ 
can  colonies  a  sincere  and  deep  desire  to  fonn  a  considerable  state,  to  develop  their 
resources  with  the  patronage  and  aid  of  England  until  that  mature  hour  arrives  when 
we  may  lose  perhaps  our  dependencies,  but  gain  permanent  allies — then,  I  say,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  political  blunders  conceivable  for  us  in  any  way  to  renounce,  relin- 
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quifib,  or  avoid  the  responsibility  of  upholding  and  maintaining  their  interests  at  the 
present  moment.  I  am  sure,  sir,  u,  from  any  consideration  of  exx>ense,  the  position  which 
we  now  occupy  in^orth  America  were  relinquished,  it  would  ultimately  be,  as  regards 
the  resources  of  our  wealth,  as  fatal  and  disastrous  a  step  as  a  nation  could  take — that 
our  abject  prosperity  would  not  long  be  a  consolation  for  ns,  and  that  we  should  then 
Indeed  have  to  prepare  perhaps  for  the  invasion  of  our  country  and  the  subjugation  of 
our  people.    I  infer  from  what  has  been  stated  that  honorable  gentlemen  below  the 
gangway  do  not  themselves  uphold  those  views  which  I  regret  have  been  expressed  in 
other  places,  in  other  quarters;  that  they  adopt  what  I  nope  is  the. sound  and  truly 
patriotic  view  of  the  subject ;  not  to  force  our  connection  upon  any  dependency,  but  u 
at  a  moment  like  the  present — a  moment  of  revolution  in  North  America — we  find 
English  colonies  asserting  the  principle  of  their  nationality,  foreseeing,  perhaps,  a  glori- 
ous future,  but  still  depending  till  the  moment  of  their  entire  emancipation  arrives  upon 
the  faithl\il  and  affectionate  assistance  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  the  most  short- 
sighted, as  it  would  be  the  most  spiritless  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  shrink  from 
the  duty  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  us  to  fulfill.    Well,  sir,  under  these  circum- 
stances, what  is  the  course  we  ought  to  adopt  f    I  cannot  doubt  that  the  course  we  should 
pursue  is  to  assist  in  placing  our  North  American  Provinces  in  a  state  of  proper  defense. 
When  w^e  are  told  it  is  impossible  to  defend  a  frontier  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles, 
I  ask  who  has  ever  requested  you  to  defend  such  a  frontier  f   What  we  recommend  and 
require  is,  that  her  Ms^esty's  troops  in  Canada  should  not  b^  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  the  utmost  bravery  and  skill  ^ould  be  of  no  avail,  but  that  they  should  defend 
the  country  according  t>o  the  military  conditions  upon  which  all  countries  are  defended. 
You  do  not  defend  hundreds  of  miles  of  frontier.    Austria  has  an  immense  frontier,  but 
Aurttria  does  not  defend  it  all.    She  takes  care  that  when  she  is  invaded  there  shall  be 
forts  round  which  her  troops  can  rally  for  her  defense.    That  is  all  we  wish  to  see. 
We  wish  to  see  Canada  placed  in  such  a  condition,  that  if  defended  by  her.  own  country- 
men, assisted  by  her  Majesty's  troops,  they  should  at  least  have  that  fair  play  which  troops 
have  a  right  to  count  upon,  and  the  advantage  of  those  fortifications  which,  if  devised 
with  sufficient  skill,  double  the  strength  of  armies,  and  tend  to  the  success  of  cam- 
paigns.   That  is  what  is  required,  and  what  I  trust  her  Migesty's  government  have 
resmved  to  give.    I  confess  that  these  four  years  need  not  have  been  lost.    I  do  not 
think  that,  from  the  first,  affairs  in  America  have  been  considered  of  the  importance  to 
which  they  have  attained,  and  which,  indeed,  I  myself  always  felt  they  must  attain. 
My  complaint  against  the  government  is  that,  from  the  first,  they  did  not  adequately 
estimate  the  affairs  of  America.    I  formed  that  opinion  from  the  Judgment  expressed 
upon  them  by  her  Migesty's  government  during  the  last  four  important  years.    Their 
opinions,  formed  upon  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  America,  upon  its  possible  conse- 
quences, and  upon  the  general  results  which  it  would  bring  about,  are  for  the  most 
part  inconsistent.    One  day  we  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  member  of  the  govern- 
ment that  the  South  might  be  said  to  have  completed  their  independence,  and  very 
shortly  after  that  a  Yerj  great  authority,  lost  now  to  this  House,  (and  whose  loss  no 
one  more  regrets  than  I  do^Sir  George  Lewis,)  said  he  did  not  recognize  that  any  sin- 
gle element  of  independence  had  been  accomplished  b^  the  South.    These  two  opinions 
perplexed  the  country.    One  day  we  were  led  to  believe,  by  the  highest  authority  of 
the  government,  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  government  the  utmost  sympathy 
for  &ose  who  were  struggling  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  States ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  minister  who  nad  peculiarly  to  pass  Judgment  on  these  matters,  and  whose 
official  position  gave  weight  to  his  opinions,  expressed  conclusions  of  a  totally  different 
character.    I  do  not  care  to  blame  her  Miyesty's  |;ovemment  for  these  inconsistencies 
of  opinion  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  in  a  period  of  revolution ;  but  what 
I  regret  is  the  consequence  of  these  discordant  opinions  on  their  part,  and  that  all  this 
time  the  colonies  of  this  country  have  not  been  prepared  for  aefense  as  they  should 
have  been.    After  the  loss  of  four  years  we  are  now  about  to  commence  an  efEort  on  a 
small  scale,  but  this,  after  all,  is  a  small  matter,  provided  we  now  act  on  sound  princi- 
ples.   If  the  Parliament  of  England  has  determined  to  maintain  the  colonies  of  her 
Sl%)esty,  founded  upon  the  unequivocal  expression  on  their  part  that  to  that  connection 
they  cUng  with .  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  character  which  show  that  the  national 
feeling  is  wholly  unimpaired ;  if  they  show  that  the  reports  and  rumors  which  have 
been  circulated  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  colonies  are  unfounded ;  that  they 
are  proud  of  their  connection  with  this  country ;  and  that  they  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain it  until  they  rival  us  in  our  great  career,  and  have  become  our  allies  and  our 
friends,  then  I  should  not  regret  anything  which  has  been  done.    It  appears  there  are 
two  consequences  whidb  have  resulted  from  public  opinion  being  of  late  a^tated  upon 
these  topics :  that  we  are  conscious  now  of  what  our  duty  to  the  colonies  is,  and  that 
we  axe  prepared  to  fulfill  that  duty  in  a  manner  which  will  produce  confidence,  and 

strengthen  and  maintain  the  British  empire. 

*•#  ♦  *  «  #*•  «  *  #  #  « 

Mr.  Ayrton  said.    ♦  »  ♦  ♦  *    After  all  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 

best  way  of  protecting  Canada  was  to  preserve  proper  relations  with  the  United  States. 
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If  we  were  prepared  to  l)reak  those  relations  upon  the  slightest  fjpround,  any  specolatHi 
on  the  defense  of  Canada  woald  he  of  no  avail.  The  claims  made'  by  the  Ametkii 
government,  and  referred  to  by  the  honorable  member  for  Bradford,  might,  accwdai 
to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams,  be  submitted  to  arbitration  ;  at  all  events,  he  ints- 
preted  the  dispatch  from  that  gentleman  as  containing  such  a  suggestion.  Haviii 
iieard  a  good  deal  about  arbitration  being  one  of  the  chief  principles  adopted  by  la 
Mcgesty's  government,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  read  with  intense  snrpiia  tk 
answer  sent  by  Earl  Russell  to  the  temperate  and  le^timate  dispat^ch  of  the  VmiA 
States  government.  It  was  not  for  us  to  consider  wnether  the  claims  made  bj  Ik 
United  States  were  founded  on  justice  and  right.  It  was  sufficient  for  our  purpose  tia: 
we  x^ossessed  the  knowledge  that  a  great  power  solemnly  asserted  its  belief  in  thejv- 
tice  of  those  claims  according  to  the  principles  of  international  law  and  of  justice.  & 
held  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  our  government  to  enter  into  the  negotiation,  and  Mil 
with  the  proposal  as  far  as*  practicable.  What,  however,  was  the  course  adopted  Vr 
Earl  Russell  T  He  wrote  a  dispatch  which  to  his  (Mr.  Ayrton's)  mind  was  most  noaai- 
isfactory,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  publication  of  that  dispatch  had  cso«4 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  was,  that  the  disregard  of  tk 
demands  of  the  American  government  was  the  real  latent  cause  of  the  growing  iirili- 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  He  thought  that  some  further  explanatki 
was  due  to  the  House  than  had  been  offered  by  the  right  honorable  gentlemen  to  Ik 
question  of  the  honorable  member  for  Bradford.  The  answer  of  the  secretary  for  the 
colonies  substantially  was  that  the  question  remained  in  the  same  state  as  when  thit 
document  was  written.  But  that  state  was  one  of  irrit^ition  and  annoyance  on  tte 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  honorable  member  for  Bradford  must  have  expected 
some  better  answer — s(»mething  to  soften  down  that  feeling  of  irritation.  Had  mt 
steps  been  taken  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  United  States  government  f  It  vw 
obvious  that  those  demands  would  be  repeated,  and  must  be  repeated  if  the  Unite^ 
States  government  had  any  regard  for  its  own  honor,  and  then  wmit  would  be  the  poa- 
tion  of  this  country!  We  had  a  demand  preferred  by  the  United  States  when  o 
difficulties,  accompanied  by  a  suggestion  of  a  reference  to  arbitration.  That  dcmiad 
we  had  flung  aside,  but  it  would  be  repeated  when  the  United  States  were  as  strong  » 
they  hoped  to  be.  What  would  then  be  our  position  f  We  must  do  precisely  that 
which  we  refused  to  do  now.  We  must  do  that  or  go  to  war ;  and  where  was  the  man 
who  would  stand  up  and  say  we  ought  to  go  to  war  after  such  a  demand  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  f  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  country  to  look  the  question  fairly  in  tbf 
face  now ;  that  the  government  should  again  take  the  subject  into  its  consideration,  and 
endeavor  to  put  it  into  a  train  for  adjustment  T  Instead  of  that  they  came  down  wifli 
demands  for  fortifications  and  works  of  a  defensive  character.  He  thought  the  govern- 
ment  had  better  withdraw  the  vote  altogether,  at  least  they  ought  .to  furnish  the  H^ 
with  the  necessary  infonnation  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  it.  But  he  would  pwwr 
to  hear  from  them  that  our  relations  with  the  United  States  were  such  as  to  induce  i 
reasonable  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  neutralize  the  great  lakes  and  to  rendff 
unnecessary  the  further  prosecution  of  hostile  discussions. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  great  advantages  have  arisen  in  rw'ffi 
times  from  the  practice  which  has  grown  up  of  reporting  to  the  public  outside,  the 
debates  which  pass  in  this  House;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  1^***°J^ 
such  a  debate  as  this  without  feeling  that  the  practice  has  its  drawbacks  too.    Ow 
speaker  after  another  has  got  up  and  protested  that  he  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  any 
possible  danger  of  a  rupture  with  the  United  States ;  but  one  cannot  but  feel  that  there  b 
something  contradictory  in  the  verv  existence  of  this  debate  and  the  statement  vhieh 
has  been  so  ostentatiously  brought  forward — a  contradiction  not  altogether  flattering  to 
our  confidence  in  our  own  stren^h,  or  calculated  to  increase  in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  tw 
world  a  favorable  opinion  of  it.    We  value  Gibraltar,  but  we  are  not  always  discJiBSing 
how  we  will  defend  Gibraltar  from  Spain.    We  value  Malta,  but  we  are  not  *1^5 
discussing  how  we  will  defend  Malta  from  Italy.    We  are  now  discussing  how  we  shan 
defend  Canada,  for  one  reason  and  no  other — that  there  is  a  power  which  can  •^'^ 
Canada,  and  wnich  has  the  will  to  do  so.    I  have  heard  from  the  honorable  and  l**"lx 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Ayrton)  opinions  which  make  me  feel  ^"^ 
greater  force  the  drawback  of  having  our  debates  reported  to  the  public  out  of  a«»»- 
The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  has  expressed  in  the  broadest  and  strongest  lao' 
guage  his  opinion  that  it  is  of  little  use  for  us  to  defend  Canada,  unless  we  can  contnj^ 
to  make  peace  with  the  United  States.     I  concur  with  him  that,  if  we  do  so,  it  will  w 
unnecessary  for  us  to  defend  Canada.    I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  observations  which  toe 
made  respecting  the  Alabama — observations  similar  to  those  which  have  been  p*"* 
elsewhere  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  which  may  be  misrepresented  on  the  other  ndeoi 
the  water — observations  which  entirely  misrepresent  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  thisHoo*' 
and  the  policy  which  England  is  likely  to  pursue.    I  am  sure  that  England  will  neT^ 
consent  to  submit  to  the  excessive  and  extravagant  demands  which  the  minister  of  th*^ 
United  States  made  in  this  respect,  contrary,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  to  the 
principles  of  international  law.    I  wish  to  protest,  also,  against  the  exaggerated  appu* 
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cation  of  the  principle  of  arbitration.  Arbitration  is  very  well  as  to  facts.  If  there  is 
a  disj^ute  as  to  facts,  it  is  desirable  to  submit  them  to  arbitration ;  but  where  tHe  dis- 
pute IS  not  as  to  facts,  but  as  to  great  principles  of  international  law,  to  submit  them 
to  arbitration  is  to  hand  over  to  the  arbitrator  the  power  of  selecting  or  establishing 
that  view  of  the  princii|les  of  international  law  to  which  you  must  adhere  in  all  future 
time.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  international  law  can  be  framed  on  such  principles,  and 
I  believe  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  do  so  the  parties  who  appeared  before  the 
arbitrator  would  not  submit  to  be  bound  by  his  decision.     •  »  *  » 

Mr.  Bright  :  Sir,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  addressed  the  House  on  this  occa- 
sion but  for  the  observations  which  have  been  made  by  the  noble  lord.    I  tnink  he  has 
been  perhaps  a  little  more  frank  in  his  declarations  on  this  occasion,  and  in  pointing  out 
the  real  thing  which  I  suspect  is  passing  in  his  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  very  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  made  no  statement  of  their  own  opinions  during  this  debate. 
I  hope  the  debate  will  be  useful,  although  I  am  obligeAo  sa^,  while  I  admit  the  import- 
ance of  the  question  that  has  been  brought  before  us,  that  I  think  it  is  one  of  some  delicacy. 
That  it  is  important  is  clear,  because  it  refers  to  the  possibility  of  war  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  its  delicacy  arises  from  this,  that  it  is  very  difflcu  It 
to  discuss  this  question  without  sayiog  things  which  tend  rather  in  the  direction  of 
war  than  in  the  direction  of  i>eace.    Tne  difficulty  that  is  now  before  us  is  this:  that 
there  is  an  extensive  colony  or  dependency  of  this  country  lying  adjacent  to  the  United 
States,  and  if  there  be  a  war  party  in  the  United  States,  a  party  hostile  to  this  country, 
that  circumstance  affords  to  it  a  very  strong  temptation  to  enter  without  much  hesitation 
into  a  war  with  England,  because  it  may  leel  that  through  Canada  it  can  inflict  a  great 
humiliation  upon  this  country.    And  at  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly,  well  known  to  all 
intelligent  men,  especially,  to  the  statesmen  and  j^ublio  men  of  the  United  States ;  it; 
is  as  well  known  to  them  as  it  is  to  us,  that  there  is  no  power  whatever  in  this  United 
Kingdom  to  defend  successfully  the  Territory  of  Canada  against  the  power  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Now,  we  ought  to  know  that  in  order  to  put  ourselves  right  upon  this 
cinestion,  and  that  we  may  not  talk  folly  and  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  act  folly.    Now, 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government,  or  his  government  at  any  rate,  is  responsi- 
ble for  having  compelled  this  discussion ;  because  if  a  vote  is  to  be  asked  for  this  ses- 
sion and  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  other  votes,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
bring  the  subject  under  discussion.    I  think  the  vote  now  is  particularly  inopportune  for 
many  reasons,  but  especially  as  we  have  heard  from  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  that 
they  are  about,  in  toe  North  American  Provinces,  to  ciJl  into  existence  a  new  nation- 
ality ;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  object  to  the  taxes  of  this  country  being  heedlessly 
expended  in  behalf  of  any  nationality  but  our  own.    Now  what  I  snould  like  to  ask 
the  House  is  this :  first  of  all,  will  Canada  attack  the  United  States  f    Clearly,  not. 
Next,  will  the  States  attack  Canada  f     I  am  keeping  out  of  view  England  altogether. 
Clearly,  not.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States,  probably,  whose  voice  or  whose  opin- 
ion would  have  the  smallest  influence  in  that  country,  who  would  recommend  or  desire 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  by  the  United  States  upon  Canada  with  a  view  to  its 
forcible  annexation  to  the  Union.    There  have  been  lately,  as  we  know,  dangers  on  the 
frontier.    The  Canadian  people  have  been  no  wiser  than  some  members  of  this  Houses 
or  than  a  great  many  men  amongst  the  richer  classes  of  this  country.    And  when  thf 
refugees  from  the  South — I  am  not  speaking  now  of  respectable  and  honorable  men 
from  tlie  South — many  of  whom  have  left  that  country  auring  these  troubles,  and  for 
whom  I  feel  the  CTeatest  commiseration,  but  I  mean  the  ruffians  from  the  South  who 
in  large  numbers  have  entered  Canada  and  have  employed  themselves  there  in  a  course 
of  policy  likely  to  embroil  us  with  the  United  States — I  say  that  the  people  of  Canada 
have  treated  these  men  with  far  too  much  consideration.    They  expressed  very  openly 
opinions  hostile  to  the  United  States^  whose  power  lay  close  to  them.    I  will  not  go 
into  a  detail  of  what  we  are  all  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with,  the  seizing  of  Amer- 
ican ships  on  the  lakes,  the  raid  into  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  robbing  of  a  bank,  the 
killing  of  a  man  in  his  own  shop,  the  stealing  of  horses  in  open  day,  and  another  trans- 
action of  which  we  have  very  strong  proof,  that  men  of  this  class  actually  conspired  to  set 
fire  to  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union.    All  these  things  have  taken  place,  and  the  Cana- 
dian government  made  scarcelv  any  sign.    I  believe  that  an  application  was  made 
to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  nearly  a  year  ago,  that  he  should 
stimulate  the  Canadian  government  to  some  steps  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  have  since 
arisen  ;  but  with  that  sort  of  negligence  which  has  been  so  much  seen  here,  nothing 
was  done  until  the  American  government  and  people,  aroused  l^  the  nature  of  these 
transactions,  showed  that  they  were  no  longer  about  to  put  up  with  them.    Then  the 
Canadian  government  and  people  took  little  notice.    Now,  Lord  Monck,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  about  wnose  appointment  I  have  heard  a  great  many  people  to  com- 
plain, saying  that  he  was  a  mere  follower  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government 
who  lost  his  election  and  was,  therefore,  sent  out  to  govern  a  province — I  am  bound, 
however,  to  say,  from  all  I  have  heard  from  Canada,  that  Lord  Monck  has  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  very  serviceable  to  the  colony,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
priety, as  representing  the  sovereign  there — Lord  Monck  has  been  all  along  favorable  to 
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the  United  States,  and  I  believe  his  cabinet  has  also.  I  know  that  at  least  the  motl 
imporfltnt  newspaper  there,  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  North.  Still  nothing  wai 
done ;  but  the  moment  these  troubles  arose,  then  everything  was  done.  YolnnteerB  hid 
been  sent  to  the  frontier.  The  trial  of  the  raiders  has  been  proceeded  with,  and  posn- 
bly  they  will  be  surrendered ;  and  the  Canadian  chancellor  of  the  excheqner  has  pio- 
posed  a  vote  in  their  House  of  Parliament  to  restore  to  the  persons  of  St.  Albans,  wfai 
were  robbed  by  the  raiders,  the  $50,000  that  were  taken  from  them.  And  what  is  the 
state  of  things  now  f  There  is  the  greatest  possible  calm  on  the  frontier.  The  United 
States  have  pot  a  word  to  say  against  Canada.  The  Canadian  people  have  found  that  the; 
were  wrong,  and  have  now  returned  to  their  right  mind.  Theie  is  not  a  man  in  Can- 
ada, at  this  moment,  I  believe,  who  has  any  kind  of  idea  that  the  United  States  gor- 
emment  has  the  smallest  notion  of  attacking  them,  now  or  at  any  fntare  time,  on 
account  of  anything  that  has  transpired  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  daiiiig 
these  trials.  Well,  now,  if  there  comes  a  war  in  which  Canada  shall  suffer  and  be  made 
a  victim,  it  will  be  a  war  got  up  between  the  government  of  Washington  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  London.  And  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  whether  that  is  at  all  probable.  Is 
there  anybody  in  this  House  in  favor  of  such  a  war  f  1  notice  with  general  delist, 
and  I  was  not  a  false  prophet  when  I  said  sometime  ago,  that  some  day  it  wonld  be  so— 
I  say,  I  notice  with  delight  the  changed  tone  taken  here  with  regard  to  these  Americas 
questions.  Even  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Stamford,  (Lord  Robert  Cecil,)  can 
speak  without  anser,  and  without  anj^  of  that  ill-feeling  which  I  am  sorry  to  sav  on 
past  occasions  he  nas  manifested  in  discussing  these  questions.  Now,  I  believe,  there 
IS  no  man  out  of  Bedlam,  or  at  least  who  ouffht  to  be  out  of  it,  and  I  suspect  there  are 
very  few  men  in  Bedlam,  who  are  in  favor  of  our  ^ing  to  war  with  the  United  States. 
And  in  taking  this  view  I  am  not  arguing  that  it  is  because  we  see  the  vast  naval  and 
military  power  and  the  apparently  inexhaustible  resources  of  that  country.  I  will  not 
assume  that  you  or  my  countrymen  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for  u 
not  to  make  war  with  America,  because  you  will  find  her  with  a  strength  that  you  did 
not  even  suspect ;  I  will  say  that  it  is  upon  higher  grounds  that  we  are  all  against  a 
war  with  the  United  States.  Why,  our  history  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  fur- 
ther back,  is  a  record  of  calamitous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessary  wars.  We  have 
had  enough  of  whatever  a  nation  can  gain  by  military  successes  and  military  glory.  1 
will  not  turn  to  the  disasters  that  might  follow  to  our  commerce,  nor  to  the  wic&flpread 
ruin  that  might  be  occasioned.  I  wnl  say  that  we  are  a  wiser  and  better  people  than 
we  were  in  these  respects,  and  that  we  should  regard  a  war  with  the  United  States  as  even 
a  greater  crime,  if  needlessly  entered  into,  than  war  with  almost  any  other  country  Id 
the  world.  Looking  at  our  government  we  have  preserved,  with  a  good  many  blnnderB, 
one  or  two  of  which  I  shall  comment  upon  by  and  by,  neutrality  during  this  great 
struggle.  We  have  had  it  stated  in  this  House,  and  we  have  had  a  motion  in  this  Hoose, 
that  the  blockade  was  ineffective  and  ought  to  be  broken.  Men  of  various  classes, 
parties,  agents  of  the  Richmond  conspiracy,  persons,  it  is  said,  of  influence  from  France, 
all  these  are  reported  to  have  brought  their  iufluence  to  bear  on  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  government  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  take  part 
in  this  quarrel,  and  all  this  has  failed  to  break  our  neutrality.  Therefore,  I  should  say, 
we  may  clearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  England  is  not  in  favor  of  war;  and  if 
there  should  be  any  act  of  war,  or  any  aggression  whatever,  out  of  which  Canada  wOl 
suffer,  I  believe  honestly  it  will  not  come  from  this  country.  That  is  a  matter  which 
gives  me  great  satisfaction,  and  I  believe  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  I  am  not 
misstating  the  case.  Now  let  us  ask,  is  the  United  States  for  war?  I  know  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Stamford,  (Lord  Robert  Cecil,)  has  a  lurking  idea  that  there  is  some 
danger  from  that  quarter ;  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  it  does  not  prevail  in  other 
minds,  and  in  many  minds  not  so  acute  as  that  with  which  the  noble  lord  is  gift-ed. 
If  we  had  at  the  bar  of  the  House  Lord  Russell  as  representing  the  English  govem- 
ment,  and  Mr.  Adams  as  the  representative  of  the  government  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  if  we  were  to  ask  their  opinion,  they  would  tell  us  the  same  as  the  secretary  of  the  col- 
onies has  this  night  told  us,  that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  aa  it  is 
possible  to  discover  them,  are  perfectly  amicable ;  and  I  know  from  the  commnnications 
between  the  minister  or  the  United  States  and  our  minister  for  foreign  affairs  that 
they  have  been  growing  more  and  more  amicable  for  many  months  past.  Now,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  expressing  this  opinion,  that  there  has  never  been  an  administration 
in  the  United  States  since  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  up  to  this  hour,  more 
entirely  favorable  to  peace  with  all  foreign  countries  and  more  especially  favor- 
able to  peace  with  England,  than  the  government  of  which  President  Lincoln  ia 
the  head.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  most  exact  investigator  of  what  has  taken 
place  will  not  be  able  to  point  to  a  single  word  he  (President  Lincoln)  has  said, 
or  a  single  line  he  has  written,  or  a  single  act  he  has  done,  since  his  first  accession  to 
power,  that  betrays  anger  against  this  country,  or  pain  of  any  kind,  or  any  of  that 
feeling  which  some  persons  here  fancy  occupies  the  breast  of  the  President  and  hin 
cabinet.  Then  if  Canada  is  not  for  war,  if  England  is  not  for  war,  and  if  the  United 
States  are  not  for  war,  whence  is  the  war  to  come  ?    This  is  what  I  should  like  to  aek.   1 
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wish  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stamford,  had  been  a  little  more  fhink.  I  should 
like  to  a«k,  whence  conies  the  anxiety  which  nndoubt«dly  to  some  extent  prevails!  It 
may  be  assumed,  even,  that  the  govenmient  is  not  wholly  free  from  it;  but  they  have 
shown  it  in  an  almost  ludicrous  manner  by  proposing  a  vote  of  £50,000.  It  is  said  the 
newspaj^ers  have  got  into  a  sort  of  panic.  They  could  do  that- any  ni^ht  between  the 
hours  ot  6  and  12  o'clock,  when  they  write  their  articles.  They  are  either  very  coura- 
geous or  very  panic-stricken.  It  is  said  that "  the  city  "  joins  in  this  feeling.  We  know 
what  "  the  city''  means ;  the  right  honorable  gentleman  alluded  to  it  to-night.  It  means 
that  the  people  who  deal  in  shares,  though  that  does  not  describe  the  whole  of  them, 
"the  monied  interest"  of  the  city  are  alarmed.  Well,  I  never  knew  "the  city"  to  be 
right.  Men  who  are  deep  in  great  monetary  transactions,  and  who  are  steeped  to  the 
lips  sometimes  in  perilons  speculations,  are  not  able  to  take  broad  and  dispassionate 
views  of  political  questions  of  this  nature.  As  to  the  newspapers,  I  agree  with  my 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  Bradford,  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,)  when,  referring  to  one 
of  them  in  paiticular,  he  intimated  that  he  thought  its  course  was  indicated  by  a  wish 
to  cover  its  own  confusion.  Surely,  after  four  years'  uninterrupted  publication  of  lies 
with  regard  to  America,  I  should  think  it  has  done  pretty  much  to  destroy  its  influence 
on  foreign  questions  forever.  But  there  is  a  much  higher  aifthority-«-that  is  the  author- 
ity of  the  peers.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  be  so  much  restricted  with  regaixl  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  this  House.  I  think  I  have  observed  that  in  their  place  tney  are 
not  so  squeamish  as  to  what  they  say  about  us.  It  appeared  to  me  that  in  this  debate 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  felt  it  necessary  to  get  up  and  endeavor 
to  excuse  his  chief.  Now,  if  I  were  to  give  advice  to  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite, 
it  would  be  this — ^fbr  while  stating  that  during  the  last  four  years  many  noble  lords  in 
the  other  House  have  said  foolish  things,  I  think  I  should  be  uncandid  if  I  did  not  say 
that  you  also  have  said  foolish  things—Learn  from  the  example  set  you  by  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman.  He,  with  a  thoughtfulness  and  statesmanship  which  you  do  not  all 
acknowledge — he  did  not  say  a  worn  from  that  bench  likely  to  create  difficulty  with 
the  United  States.  I  think  his  chief  and  his  followers  might  learn  something  from  his 
example.  But  I  have  discovered  one  reason  why,  in  that  other  place,  mistakes  of  this 
nature  are  so  often  made.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  great  panic  raised,  very  much  by 
what  was  said  in  another  place  about  France.  Now  an  attempt  is  made  there  to  create 
a  panic  upon  this  question.  In  the  hall  of  the  Reform  Club  tliere  is  affixed  to  the  wall 
a  paper  which  gives  a  telegraphic  account  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  House  every 
night,  and  what  is  also  being  done  in  the  other  House,  and  I  find  almost  every  night 
from  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  only  words  that  have  appeared  on  that  side  de- 
voted to  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are  these  words :  "  Lords 
a4joumed."  The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  is  responsible.  He  has 
brought  this  House  nearly  to  the  same  condition.  We  do  very  little,  and  they  do  abso- 
lutely nothing.  All  of  us,  in  our  younger  days,  I  am  quite  sure,  were  taught  by  those 
who  had  the  care  of  us,  a  verse  which  was  intended  to  inculcate  the  virtue  of  industry. 
One  couplet  was  to  this  effect: 

*'  Satan  still  some  minchief  finds 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  men,  however  high  in  station,  are  exempt  from  that  unfor- 
tunate eifect  which  arises  to  all  of  us  from  a  course  of  continued  idleness.  But  I 
should  like  to  ask  this  House  in  a  most  serious  mood  what  is  the  reason  that  any  man 
in  this  country  has  now  more  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  peace  with 
the  United  States  than  he  had  a  few  years  ago.  Is  there  not  a  consciousness  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  that  we  have  not,  during  the  last  five  yeara,  behaved  generously  to  our 
neighbor?  Do  not  we  feel  someway  a  pricking  of  conscience;  and  are  we  not  sensible 
that  conscience  tends  to  make  us  cowards  at  this  particular  juncture? 

Well,  I  shall  not  review  the  past  transactions  with  anger,  but  with  feelings  of  sor- 
row ;  for  I  maintain,  and  I  think  history  will  bear  out  what  I  say,  that  there  is  no  gen- 
erous and  high-minded  Englishman  who  could  look  back  upon  the  transactions  of  the 
last  four  years  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  course  we  have  pursued  on  Bom« 
particular  occasions.  As  I  am  wishful  to  speak  with  a  view  to  a  better  state  of  feeling 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  if  the  House 
will  pennit  me  for  a  few  minutes,  to  refer  to  two  or  three  of  these  transactions  where, 
I  think,  though  perhaps  we  were  not  in  the  main  greatly  wrong,  yet  in  some  circum- 
stances, we  were  so  far  unfortunate  as  to  have  created  an  irritation  which  at  this 
moment  we  wish  did  not  exist.  The  honorable  member  for  Horsham  (Mr.  Seymour 
Fitzgerald)  referred  to  the  course  taken  by  the  government  with  regard  to  the 
acknowledgment^  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South.  Now,  I  have  never  been  one 
to  condemn  the  government  for  acknowledging  those  belligerent  rights  except  upon 
this  ground — I  think  it  might  be  logically  contended  that  it  might  pNOssibly  become 
necessary  to  take  that  step ;  but  I  do  think  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
were  most  unfortunate,  and  could  not  but  produce  very  evil  effects.  Going  back  nearly 
four  years,  we  recollect  what  occurred  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  first  shot  having 
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been  fired  at  Fort  Samter.    That,  I  think,  was  about  the  12th  of  April.     ImmediafiAlr 
after  that  time  it  was  announced  that  a  new  minister  was  coming  to  this  coanlTy.    Mr. 
Dallas  had  intimated  to  the  government  that,  as  he  did  not  represent  the  new  Prn- 
dent,  he  would  rather  not  undertake  anything  of  importance;  but  that  his  sacoenor 
was  on  his  way,  and  would  arrive  on  such  a  day.    When  a  man  leaves  New  York  on  % 
given  d^  you  can  calculate  to  about  twelve  hours  when  he  will  be  in  London.    Ml 
Adams,  I  think,  arrived  in  London  about  the  13th  of  May,  and  when  he  opened  his 
newspaper  next  morning  he  found  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  acknowledging  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  South.    I  say  that  the  proper  course  to  have  taken  would 
have  been  to  wait  till  Mr.  Adams  arrived  here,  and  to  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  exp»laining  the  ground  upon  which  the  English  govemment 
had  felt  themselves  bound  to  issue  that  proclamation,  and  representing  that  it  was  not 
done  in  any  manner  as  an  unfriendly  act  towards  the  United  States  govemment.    But 
no  precaution  whatever  was  taken.    It  was  done  with  unfriendly  haste,  and  had  this 
effect,  that  it  gave  comfort  and  courage  to  the  conspiracy  at  Montgomeiy  and  at  Rtdi- 
mond,  and  caused  great  grief  and  irritation  among  that  portion  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica most  strongly  desirous  of  maintaining  amicable  and  friendly  relations  between 
their  country  and  England.  •  To  illustrate  this  point  allow  me  to  suppose  a  great  revoh 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland,  and  that  we  had  sent  over  within  a  fortnight  of  the  coin- 
mencement  of  such  an  unfortunate  transaction  a  new  minister  to  Washington,  and  that 
on  the  morning  after  arriving  there  he  should  find  that,  without  consulting  him,  the 
govemment  had  taken  a  hasty  step  by  which  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  insnrgenti 
had  been  acknowledged,  and  by  which  comfort  and  support  had  been  given  them.    I 
ask  any  man  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  feeling  throughout  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  mind  of  every  man  anxious  to  preserve  the  unity  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  would  not  necessarily  be  one  of  irritation  and  exasperation  against 
the  United  States?    I  will  not  argue  this  matter  further;  to  do  so  would  be  simply  to 
depreciate  the  intellect  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  listening  to  me.    Seven  or  eight 
months  afterward  there  happened  another  transaction  of  a  very  different  but  unfortu- 
nate nature — that  is,  the  transaction  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of  two  southem 
envoys  out  of  an  English  ship,  the  Trent.    I  recollect  mtikiug  a  speech  down  at  Roch- 
dale about  the  time  of  that  occurrence.    It  was  a  speech  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  government  and  people;  but  I  did  not  then  undertake,  as  I  do  not 
undertake  now,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  defend  the  seizure  of  those  two  envoi's.    I 
said  that  although  precedents  for  such  an  action  might  possibly  be  found  to  have 
occurred  in  what  I  will  call  some  of  the  evil  days  in  our  history,  at  any  rate  it  wad 
opposed  to  the  maxims  and  principles  of  the  united  States  government,  and,  as  I 
thought,  a  bad  act,  which  should  not  have  been  done.    Well,  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
demand  that  those  men  should  be  given  up ;  but  I  do  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  demand  was  made,  and  the  menaces  by  which  it  was  accompanied.    I  think  it 
was  wrong  and  unstatesmanlike  that  at  the  moment  we  heard  of  a  transaction,  when 
there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  supposing  that  the  United  States  govemment 
were  aware  of  the  act,  or  had  in  the  slightest  degree  sanctioned  it,  as  we  since  well 
know  they  did  not,  that  you  should  immediately  get  ships  ready  and  send  off  troops, 
and  let  out  the  organs  of  the  press,  who  are  always  ready  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  people  to  frenzy,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  war.     But  that  was  not  all,  because 
before  the  United  States  had  heard  a  word  of  the  matter  from  this  country  their  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  written  to  Mr.  Adams  a  dispatch,  which  was  communicated  to  onr 
government,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  transaction  had  not  been  done  by 
any  orders  of  theirs,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  they  and  we  were  concerned,  it  was  a  pare 
accident,  and  they  should  consider  it  with  the  most  friendly  disposition  toward  tins 
country.    How  came  it  that  that  dispateh  was  never  published  for  the  information  of 
the  people  of  this  country  T    How  happened  it  that  during  one  whole  month  the  flame 
of  war  was  fanned  by  the  newspapei's,  particularly  by  those  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  govemment,  and  that  one  of  those  newspapers,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  prime  minister,  had  the  audacity,  I  do  not  know  whence  it  obtained  its  instruc- 
tions, to  deny  that  any  such  dispatch  had  been  received?    Now,  sir,  I  am  of  opiuion 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  any  great  country,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  with  any  little  one,  unless  governments  will  manage  these  different 
transactions  in  what  I  will  call  a  more  courteous  and  more  honorable  manner.    I  hap- 
pen to  know,  for  I  received  a  letter  from  the  United  States,  from  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  that  country,  dated  only  two  days  before  those  men  were  given  up,  and  he 
said  the  real  difficulty  in  the  course  of  the  President  was  that  the  menaces  of  the  Eng- 
lish govemment  had  made  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  concede ;  and  the  question 
they  asked  themselves  was  whether  the  English  govemment  was  intending  to  seek  a 
cause  of  quarrel  or  not.    And  I  am  sure  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  govemment, 
if  such  a  demand  had  been  made  upon  him  with  courtesy  and  fairness,  as  between 
Mendly  nations,  would  have  been  more  disposed  to  concede,  and  would  have  found  it 
much  more  easy  to  concede  than  if  the  demand  had  been  made  accompanied  by  menaoes 
such  as  his  govemment  offered  to  the  govemment  of  the  United  States.    Now,  the 
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House  will  obeerve  that  I  am  not  condemning  the  government  of  this  country  for  the 
main  point  of  what  they  did.  I  am  only  condemning  them  because  they  did  not  do 
what  they  had  to  do  in  that  manner  which  would  be  most  likely  to  remove  difficulties 
and  preserve  a  iHendly  feeling;  between  the  two  nations. 

Then  I  come  to  the  last  thing  I  shall  mention — ^to  the  question  of  the  ships  which 
have  been  preying  upon  the  conunerce  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
that  one  vessel,  the  Alabama.  She  was  built  in  this  country ;  all  her  munitions  of  war 
were  irom  this  country ;  almost  every  man  on  board  her  was  a  subject  of  her  ^lajesty. 
She  sailed  from  one  of  our  chief  ports.  She  is  reported  to  have  been  built  by  a  firm 
in  whom  a  member  of  this  House  wba,  and  I  presume  is,  interested.  Now,  sir,  I  do 
BOt  complain.  I  know  that  once,  when  I  referred  to  this  question  two  years  ago,  when 
my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Bradford,  brought  it  forward  in  this  House,  the 
honorable  member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Laird)  was  excessively  angry.  I  did  not  complain 
that  the  member  for  Birkenhead  had  struck  up  a  friendship  with  Captain  Semmes.  who 
may  he  described  as  another  sailor  once  was  of  similar  pursuits,  as  bEting  *'  the  mildest- 
mannered  man  that  ever  scuttled  ship.''  Therefore  I  do  not  complain  of  a  man  who 
has  an  acquaintance  with  that  notorious  person,  and  I  do  not  complain,  and  did  not 
then,  that  the  member  for  Birkenhead  looks  admiringly  ujion  the  greatest  example 
which  men  have  ever  seen  of  the  greatest  crime  which  men  have  ever  committed.  I 
do  not  complain  even  that  he  should  applaud  that  which  is  founded  upon  a  gi^Atic 
traffic  in  living  flesh  and  blood,  which  no  subject  of  this  realm  can  enter  into  without 
being  deemed  a  felon  in  the  eyes  of  our  law  and  punished  as  such.  But  what  I  do 
complain  of  is  this,  that  the  honorable  gentleman,  tne  member  for  Birkenhead,  a  mag- 
istrate of  a  county,  a  deputy  lieutenant' — whatever  that  may  be — a  representative  of 
a  constituency,  and  having  a  se^t  in  this  ancient  and  honorable  assembly,  that  he 
should,  as  I  believe  he  did,  if  concerned  in  the  building  oT  this  ship,  break  the  law  of 
his  country,  driving  us  into  an  infraction  of  international  law,  and  treating  with 
undeserved  disrespect  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  the  Queen.  I  have  another  com- 
plaint to  make,  and  in  aUnsion  to  that  honorable  member.  It  is  within  your  recol- 
lection that  when  on  the  former  occasion  he  made  that  speech  and  defended  his  course, 
he  declared  that  he  would  rather  be  the  builder  of  a  dozen  Alabamas,  than  do  something 
which  nobody  had  done.  That  language  was  received  with  repeated  cheering  from 
the  opposition  side  of  the  House.  Well,  sir,  I  undertake  to  say  tnat  that  was  at  least 
a  very  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  I  beg  to  tell  the  honorable  gentleman  that  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session,  when  the  great  debate  took  place  on  the  question  of  Denmark, 
there  were  many  men  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  had  no  objection  whatever  to  see 
the  present  government  turned  out  of  office,  for  they  had  many  grounds  of  complaint 
against  them ;  but  they  felt  it  impossible  that  they  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  into  office  the  right  honorable  member  for  Buckinghamshire  or  the  party 
who  could  utter  such  cheers  on  such  a  subject  as  that. 

Turning  from  the  member  for  Birkenhead  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  who,  in  the  case  of  the  acknowledgment  of  belligerent  rights,  had  pro- 
ceeded with  such  remarkable  celerity,  undue  and  unfriendly  haste,  in  the  course  he  nad 
pursued  when  he  came  to  the  question  of  the  Alabama  amply  compensated  for 
it  by  his  slowness  of  procedure,  and  what  was  a  curious  thing,  which  even  the 
noble  lord's  colleagues  have  never  been  able  to  explain,  although  he  sent  to  Cork  to 
stop  the  Alabama  if  she  arrived  there,  she  having  gone  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Crown  of  these  Islands  he  allowed  her  afterward  to  go  into  a  dozen  or  a  score 
of  ports  belonging  to  this  country,  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  rather  a  special  instance  of  that  feebleness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  lord  which  I  regret  to  say  has  on  many  occasions,  done  much  to  mar  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  great  political  career.  Now,  I  will  not  detain  the  House  on 
the  auestion  of  the  rams.  The  honorable  member  for  Birkenhead,  or  the  firm  or  family, 
or  whoever  the  people  are  at  Birkenhead  who  do  these  things,  this  firm  at  Birkenhead, 
after  they  had  seen  the  peril  into  which  the  country  was  drifting  on  acconnt  of  the 
Alabama,  proceeded  most  audaciously  to  build  those  two  rams ;  and  it  was  only  at  the 
very  last  moment,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  the  United  States  on  account  of  ^ose 
rams,  that  the  government  happily  had  the  courage  to  seize  them,  and  thus  the  last 
danger  was  averted.  I  take  it  there  are  some  ship-owners  here.  I  dare  say  there  are 
many  in  London — there  are  many  in  Liverpool — what  would  be  the  feeliiig  in  this 
country  if  they  suffered  in  this  way  from  ships  built  in  the  United  States?  There  is  a 
ship-owner  in  New  York,  Mr.  Lowe,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York.  He  had  three  large  ships  destroyed  by  the  Alabama ;  and  the  George  Griswold, 
that  came  to  this  country  freighted  with  a  heavy  cargo  of  provisions  of  various  kinds 
for  the  suffering  people  of  Lancashire,  was  destroyed  on  its  return  passage,  and  the 
ship  that  destroyed  it  may  have  been,  and  I  believe  was,  built  by  these  patriotic  ship- 
builders of  Birkenhead.  These  are  things  that  rankle  in  the  breast  of  the  country 
that  is  subjected  to  those  losses  and  indignities.  Even  to-day  I  see  in  the  paper  that  a 
vessel  that  went  out  of  this  country  has  destroyed  ten  or  eleven  ships  between  tne  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope  and  Australia.    I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  continually  to  bring  Amer- 
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oan  questions  before  the  Hoose,  as  some  gentlemen  have  done  daring  the  two  er 
last  sessions.  They  shoold  have  asked  a  few  questions  in  regatd  to  those  ships;  bal 
no,  thej  asked  no  qaestion  upon  these  points.  They  asked  questions  upoa  eveiy  pont 
on  which  they  thought  they  might  embarrass  the  government  and  make  the  gmaidifi- 
eulties  of  the  government  greater  in  all  their  transactions  with  the  United  States  Bit 
the  members  of  the  {covernment  have  not  been  too  wise.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thoqf^ 
that  I  am  unnecessarily  critical  if  I  say  that  governments  are  not  generally  very  wise.  Tw» 
years  ago  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  and  the  attorney  gfiaao^ 
addressed  the  House.  I  asked  the  noble  lord — I  do  not  often  ask  him  for  anytibing— to 
speak,  if  only  for  five  minutes,  words  of  generosity  and  sympathv  to  the  govemmeBiaod 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not  do  it.  Perhaps  I  was  molish  to  expect  it.  Us 
attorney  general  made  a  most  able  speech.  It  was  the  only  time  I  have  listened  to  hiaa.  ia 
all  the  time  I  have  known  him  in  this  House,  with  pain,  for  I  thought  his  speech  was  mil 
of  bad  morals  and  bad  law.  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  gave  an  account  even  ^  the 
fMts  of  the  case  which  was  not  as  ingenuous  and  fieur  as  the  House  had  a  ri^t  fia 
expect  from  him.  Next  session  the  noble  lord  and  the  attorney  general  tamed  quite 
round.  They  had  a  difforent  story  about  the  same  transaction,  a^  aradaally,  as  tbs 
asnect  of  things  was  changed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual return  to  good  sense  and  fairness,  not  only  on  the  part  of  members  upon  the 
treasury  bench,  but  of  other  members  of  the  House. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  not  willingly  say  a  word  that  would  wound  either  the  noble  kid 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  OfiBce,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  I  do  not 
know  amongst  the  official  statesmen  of  this  country  two  men  for  whom  I  have  groattr 
8vmpa4ihy  or  more  respect ;  but  I  have  to  complun  of  them  ;  I  do  not  know  why  it  is 
tnat  they  both  go  down  to  Newcastle — a  town  in  which  I  feel  a  great  interest-— and 
there  give  forth  words  of  offense  and  un-wisdom.  I  know  that  what  the  noble  kvd 
said  was  all  very  smart,  but  really  it  was  not  true :  and  I  have  not  much  respect  frr 
a  thing  that  is  merely  smart,  and  is  not  true.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer  made  a 
statement  too.  The  papers  made  it  appear  that  he  did  it  with  exultation ;  bat  that  is  a 
mistake.  But  he  made  a  statement,  and  though  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  in  his 
budget  I  know  his  wishes  in  regard  to  that  statement.,  namely,  that  he  never  had  made  it 
Those  gentlemen,  bear  in  mind,  sit  on  the  hiU ;  they  are  not  obscure  men,  making 
speeches  in  a  public  house,  or  even  at  a  respectable  mechanics'  institution :  l^y  are 
men  whose  voice  is  heard  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  And  knowing 
that,  and  knowing  what  effect  their  speeches  wiU  have,  especially  in  Lancashire,  when 
men  are  in  trade,  and  feel  the  profits  and  losses  of  ever^rbbdy,  they  use  the  language  I 
complain  of;  and  I  oan  conceive  some  idea  of  the  irritation  those  statements  mnit 
have  caused  in  the  United  States.  I  might  refer  to  the  indiscriminatinff  abuse  of  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Sheffield;  and  I  may  add  to  that  the 
unsleeping  ill-will  of  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  StamfonL  lam  not  sure  that  these 
two  members  of  the  House  are  in  the  least  degree  converted  yet.  I  think  I  heard  the 
honorable  member  for  Sheffield  utter  to-night  some  ejaculation  that  looked  as  if  he 
retained  all  of  his  old  sentiments.  [Mr.  Roebuck :  Exactly.]  I  am  sorry  it  is  se^  I 
did  hope  that  these  things  would  be  regretted  lund  repented  of;  and  I  must  expcen 
my  hope  that  if  any  one  of  you  who  have  been  thus  ungenerous  shall  ever  fall  into  trouble 
of  any  kind  you  will  find  your  fHends  more  kind  and  generous  tiiian  vou  have  been  to 
your  fellow  countrymen — for  I  will  still  call  them  so— at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
And  as  to  the  press,  sir,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  that,  beoanae  now 
every  night  those  unfortunate  writers  are  endeavoring  to  back  out  of  everything  they 
have  been  saying ;  and  I  oan  only  hope  that  their  power  of  evil  in  future  will  he 
greatly  lessened  by  the  stupwidous  exhibition  of  ignorance  and  folly  whidi  they  have 
made  to  the  world. 

Now,  sir,  having  made  this  statement^  I  suppose  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stamfotd 
if  he  were  to  get  up  after  me,  would  s^,  ^' Well,  if  all  this  be  true — if  we  have  done  all 
these  ixnurious  things--if  we  have  created  all  this  irritation  in  the  United  States,  will  it 
not  be  lilcely  that  that  irritation  wiU  provoke  a  desire  for  vengeance,  and  that  the  ohancei 
of  war  are  greatly  increased  by  it  f  ^  I  do  not  know  whether  the  chances  oi  war  aie 
inoreased,  but  I  will  say  that  not  only  is  war  not  certain,  but  it  is  to  the  last  degfw 
improbable*  But,  sir,  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  All  England  is  not 
included  in  the  rather  general  condemnation  which  I  have  thought  it  my  daty  to 
express.  There  is  another  side.  Looking  to  our  own  population,  what  have  the  mil- 
lions been  saying  and  doing — ^the  millions  you  are  so  much  afraid  of  f— e^>ecially  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stamford,  who  olj^ects  to  the  transference  of  power  to  those 
millions  from  those  who  now  hold  it,  and  that  is  a  natural  thing.  But  I  beg  leave  to 
tell  the  House  that,  taking  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  your  great  oonn- 
ties  of  population,  the  miflions  of  men  there,  whose  industry  has  not  only  created  bvt 
sustains  the  fiabric  of  your  national  power,  have  had  no  kind  of  sympathy  with  tiie 
views  I  have  been  condemninjg;.  They  have  been  more  generous,  and  more  wise;  thej 
h^ve  shown  that  magnanimity  and  love  of  i^'eedom  are  not  extinct.  And  speak- 
ing of  the  oounty  firom  which  I  come,  the  county  of  many  sozrows,  wheae  grieft  have 
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Irang  like  a  dark  clond  over  almost  every  heart  during  the  last  three  years,  all  the 
attempts  there  of  the  agents  of  the  confederacy  hy  money,  by  printing)  by  platform 
speeches,  by  agitation,  have  ntterly  failed  to  get  from  that  population  one  expression 
of  sympathy  with  the  American  insarrection.  And,  sir,  it  the  bond  of  union  and 
friendship  between  England  and  America  shall  remain  unbroken,  we  shall  not  have 
to  thank  the  wealthy  and  cultivated,  but  the  laborious  millions  whom  statesmen  and 
histories  too  frequently  make  little  account  of.  They  know  a  little  of  the  United 
States,  which  gentlemen  opposite,  and  some  on  this  side  of  the  House  do  not  appear  to 
know.  They  know  that  every  man  of  them  would  be  better  off  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, if  he  chose  to  go  there,  and  would  be  welcome  to  every  right  and  privilege 
that  the  people  are  in  possession  of.  They  know  further,  that  every  man  may  have 
from  the  United  States  government  a  tree  gift  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  world.  [A  laugh.  ]  I  do  not  understand  that  laugh,  but  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land  is  a  great  deal  for  a  man  who  has  no  land,  to  get  under  the 
homestead  act  of  America.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  homestead  act  and  the  liberalitv  of 
the  American  government,  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  population  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  the  laboring  population  of  this  country,  the  artisans  and 
the  mechanics,  will  never  join  heartily  in  any  policy  which  is  intended  to  estrange  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  the  people  of  the  Onited  Rinj^om.  But,  sir,  we  have 
other  securities  for  peace  which  are  not  less  than  these,  and  I  find  them  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  goveiifnment  and  people  of  the  American  Union.  I  think  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman,  t^e  member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  referred  to  what  must 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  happen  in  case  this  rebellion  should  be  put  down,  that 
when  a  nation  was  exhausted  it  would  not  rush  rashly  into  a  new  stmggle.  The  loss  of 
life  has  been  great,  the  loss  of  treasure  enormous.  Happily  for  them  this  life  and  this 
treasure  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  keep  a  Bonrbon  on  tne  throne  of  France,  nor  to  keep 
the  Turks  in  Europe;  it  was  for  an  object  which  every  man  could  comprehend,  whicn 
everj  man  could  examine  by  the  light  of  his  own  intelligence  and  his  own  conscience; 
and  if  men  have  given  their  lives  and  their  fiossessions,  it  was  for  the  attainment  of  a 
great  end,  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  a  great  country.  Historv  in 
the  future  must  be  written  in  a  different  spirit  from  all  history  of  the  past,  if  it  shall 
express  any  condemnation  of  that  people.  Mr.  Lincoln  who  is  now  for  the  second  time 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  exclusively  by  what  was  termed  the  repnb- 
lioan  party.  He  is  now  elected  by  what  may  be  called  the^reat  Union  party  of  the 
Aatior .  Bnt  Mr.  Lincol  n's  party  has  al  ways  been  for  peace.  That  party  in  tne  North  ha«( 
never  carried  on  any  war  of  aggression,  and  has  never  desired  one.  I  speak  of  the  North 
only— the  free  States.  And  let  the  House  remember  that  in  that  country,  landed  property, 
property  of  all  kinds,  is  more  universally  difitosed  than  in  any  other  nation ;  that  instruc- 
tion aud  school  education  are  also  more  widely  diffused  there  than  among  any  other  peo- 
l^e.  Well,  I  sav,  they  have  never  carried  on  hitherto  a  war  for  aggrandizement  or  for  ven- 
geance, and  I  believe  they  will  not  begin  one  now.  Canada,  Ithink  the  noble  lord  will 
admit,  is  a  ver^  tempting  bait,  not  for  the  purpose  of  annexation,  bnt  for  the  purpose  of 
hnmiliatinff  this  country.  I  agree  with  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  said,  that  it 
wt>nld  be  discreditable  to  England,  in  the  light  of  her  past  history,  that  she  should 
leave  any  portion  of  her  empire  undefended  which  she  could  defend.  But  still,  it  is 
admitted — and  I  think  the  speech  of  the  right  honorable  gentlemah,  the  member  for 
Calne,  (Mr.  Lowe,)  produced  a  great  effect  upon  those  who  heard  it — the  House  admit- 
ted that  in  case  of  war  with  the  United  Stat-es,  Canada  could  not  be  defended  by  any 
power  on  land  or  at  sea,  which  this  country  could  raise  or  spare  for  that  purpose.  T 
sem  very  sorry,  not  that  we  cannot  defend  Canada,  but  that  any  portion  of  the  domin- 
Uma  at  the  British  Crown  is  m  such  circumstances  as  to  tempt  evil-disposed  people  to 
attack  it  with  a  view  of  humiliating  us,  because  T  believe  that  transactions  which 
humiliate  a  government  and  a  nation,  are  not  only  disagreeable,  but  a  great  national' 
harm.  But  now,  is  there  a  war  party  in  the  United  States  f  Well,  I  believe  there  is. 
It  is  that  party  which  was  a  war  party  eighty  years  agjo.  It  is  the  party  represented 
by  honorable  gentlemen  who  sit  on  that  bench — the  Irish  party.  They,  in  the  United' 
States  who  are  hostile  to  this  country,  are  those  who  were  recently  malcontent  subjects 
of  the  right  'honorable  s^ntleman,  the  member  for  Tamworth.  It  is  these,  and  such  as 
these,  to  whom  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  offers  only  snch  consola- 
tion as  that  of  telling  them  that  "  the  rights  of  the  tenants  are  the  wrongs  of  the  land- 
lords," who  constitute  the  only  war  party  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  the  war  party 
in  the  days  of  Lord  North.  But  the  real  power  of  the  United  States  does  not  rest  on 
that  class.  American  mobs — and  excepting  some  portion  of  the  population  of  New 
York  I  would  not  appl^  the  languaf^e  even  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  forcing  their  Con- 
gress and  their  Executive  to  a  particular  course— are  altogether  unknown.  The  real 
mob  in  your  sense,  is  that  party  of  chivalrous  gentlemen  in  the  South,  who  have 
received,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  mnch  sympathy  from  some  persons  in  this  country  and 
in  tHis  Honse.  Bnt  the  real  power  depends  upon  anotner  class,  the  land-owners 
Umraghout  the  country,  and  there  are  millions  of  them.  Why,  in  this  last  election  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  was  told  by  a  oiticen  of  New  York,  who  was  mosT 
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active  in  the  election,  that  in  the  United  States  alone,  100.000  Irish  Yotee  were  gtven, 
as  he  expressed,  solidly,  that  is  in  one  mass,  for  General  McClellan,  aBd  that  not  more 
than  2,000  were  given  for  President  Lincoln.  Yon  see  the  preponderance  of  that  paitj 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  is  the  feeling  throughout  the  St«te  of  New  York; 
hut  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  it  is  merely  a  small  percentage  which 
has  no  sensible  eflect  upon  the  constitution  of  Congress,  or  upon  legislation  or  i^ovem- 
ment.  My  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Bradford,  (Mr.  W.  £.  Forster,)  refecied 
to  a  point  which  I  suppose  has  really  been  the  cause  of  this  debate,  and  Uiat  is  the 
temper  of  the  United  States  in  making  certain  demands  upon  our  govemmeut.  I  asked 
a  question  the  other  night  after  the  noble  lord  had  asked  a  question  upon  the  subject— 
I  asked  whether  we  had  not  claims  against  them.  I  understand  claims  were  made 
upon  us  by  the  United  States  amounting  to  £300,000  or  £400,000.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  claims  against  them  amounting  probably  to  as  much  as  that.  If  any  man 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  go  to  law  with  another,  and  that  other  has  an  answer  to  his 
claim,  the  case  must  be  heard.  And  so  between  two  great  nations  and  two  free  gov- 
emhients.  If  one  has  claims  against  the  other,  and  the  other  has  claims  against  it, 
clearly,  nothing  can  be  more  fair  than  that  those  claims  should  be  courteously  and 
honestly  cousidered.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  English  government  and 
the  government  at  Washington  can  have  a  question  about  half  a  million  of  money,  which 
they  cannot  amicably  settle.  The  noble  lord,  I  believe,  thinks  it  is  not  a  question 
for  arbitration,  but  that  it  is  a  question  of  principle.  Well  all  questions  of  property 
almost,  are  questions  of  law,  and  you  go  to  a  lawyer  and  settle  them,  if  you  can.  la 
this  case  it  would  be  surely  as  easy  to  have  the  matter  settled  by  some  impartial  per- 
son, as  it  was  to  aak  the  Senate  or  somebody  at  Hamburg  to  settle  a  question  between 
this  country  and  the  empire  of  Brazil.  Oar  most  perfect  security  is,  that  as  the  war 
in  America  draws  to  a  close,  if  it  should  happily  soon  'draw  to  a  close,  we  shall  become 
more  generous  to  tbem,  and  their  government  and  people  will  probably  become  less 
irritated  toward  us,  and  when  the  passions  have  cooled  down,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Seward  on  that  side,  and  Earl  Russell  on  this,  Mr.  Adams  here,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  there,  will  be  able  without  much  difficulty,  to  settle  this,  after  all,*  unim- 
portant matter  as  a  question  of  accounts  between  the  two  nations. 

I  have  only  one  more  observation  to  make,  audit  is  this :  I  suspect  the  root  of  all 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  that  have  occurred  is  in  the  feeling  of  jealousy  which 
we  have  cherished  with  regard  to  the  American  nation.    It  was  very  much  shown  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war,  when  a  member  whom  I  wUl  not  name,  for  I  am  sure  his 
wish  is  that  ms  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  it  now,  spoke  of  the 
bursting  of  the  bubble  republic.    I  recollect  Lord  John  Russell  as  he  then  was,  sitting  on 
that  bench  turned  round  and  rebuked  him  in  language  that  was  worthy  of  his  name,  and 
character,  and  position.    I  beg  to  tell  that  gentleman,  and  anybody  else  who  talks 
about  a  bubble  republic,  that  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  he  will  see  that  a  great  many 
bubbles  will  burst  before  that.    Why  should  we  fear  a  great  nation  on  the  American 
continent  f    Some  people  fear  that  should  America  become  a  great  nation,  she  will  be 
arrogant  and  aggressive.    It  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  so.    The  character  of 
a  nation  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  its  size,  but  upon  the  instruction,  the  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  molals  of  its  people.    You  fancy  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  will  pass  away 
from  you ;  and  the*noble  lord,  I  dare  say,  who  has  had  much  experience,  and  is  wiser 
on  the  subject  than  any  man  in  the  House,  will  say  that  ''Rule  Britannia''  would 
become  obsolet'C.    Well,  inasmuch  as  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  means  arrogance  and 
the  assumption  of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  this  country,  the  sooner  that  becomes 
obsolete  the  better.    I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  this  conntry  or  any 
countrj'  in  the  world  that  any  one  nation  should  pride  it-self  upon  what  it  terms 
supremacy  of  the  sea ;  and  I  hope  the  time  is  coming — ^I  believe  the  hour  is  hastening^ 
when  we  shall  find  that  law  and  Justice  shall  guide  the  counsels,  and  shall  direct  the 
policy  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world.    Nature  will  not  be  baffled  becanse  ve 
aire  jealous  of  the  United  States — the  decrees  of  Providence  will  not  be  overthrown  by 
i|ught  we  can  do.    The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  not  less  than  thirty-five 
mi&ions.    When  the  next  Farliament  of  England  has  lived  to  the  age  that  this  has  lived 
to,  that  population  will  be  forty  million,  and  you  may  calculate  that  increase  at  the  rate 
of  rather  m  ore  than  one  million  of  persons  per  year.    Who  is  to  gainsay  it  f   WiU  constant 
snarling  at  a  great  republic  alter  the  state  of  things  or  swell  us  up  in  these  islands  t« 
forty  million  or  fifty  million,  or  bring  them  down  to  our  thirty  millions  f    Honorable 
members  and  the  country  at  large  should  consider  these  facts,  and  learn  from  them 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nations  to  be  as  one — ^to  be  in  perfect  courtesy  and  amity 
with  the  English  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    I  am  sure  the  longer  thM 
nation  exists  the  less  will  our  people  be  disposed  to  sustain  you  in  any  needless  hostil- 
itv  against  them,  or  Jealousy  of  them.    And  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  their  conduct  in  the  noi*th  of  England  during  the  last  four  years.   I  beUere 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  American  people,  when  this  excitement  is  over,  will  be 
willing,  so  far  as  aggressive  acts  against  us  are  concerned,  to  bury  in  oblivion  trans- 
itions which  have  given  them  much  pain,  and  tl^at  they  will  make  the  allowance. 
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vhich  they  may  fairly  make,  that  the  people  of  this  conntry,  oven  those  high  in  rank 
and  dlBtingaished  in  culture  have  had  a  very  inadequate  knowledf^  of  the  re^  state 
of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that  country  since  the  hec^ianinff  of  the  war. 
It  is  on  record  that  when  the  author  of  the  '^  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire"  was 
about  beflrinning  his  great  work,  David  Hume  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  urging  him  not  to 
employ  tne  French  but  the  English  tongue,  "  because,"  he  said,  "  our  establishments 
in  America  promise  su^rior  stability  and  duration  to  the  English  language."  How  far 
that  promise  has  been  in  part  fulfilled,  we  who  are  now  living  can  state;  but  how  far  it 
will  be  more  largely  and  more  completely  fulfilled  in  after-times  we  must  leave  after- 
times  to  tell.  I  oelieve  that  in  the  centuries  which  are  to  come,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
pride  and  the  highest  renown  of  England,  that  from  her  loins  have  sprung  a  hundred 
millions — ^it  may  be  two  hundred  millions — ^of  men  who  dwell  and  prosper  on  that 
continent  which  the  old  Genoese  gave  to  Europe.  Sir,  if  the  sentiments  which  I  have 
uttered  shall  become  the  sent  imento  of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
if  the  moderation  which  I  have  described  shall  mark  the  course  and  government  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States — then,  notwithstanding  some  present  irritation  and 
some  present  distrust — and  I  have  faith  in  both  us  and  them — I  believe  that  these  two 
great  commonwealths  will  march  abreast,  the  parents  and  the  ^uardiaus  of  freedom 
and  justice,  wheresoever  their  language  shall  be  spoken  and  their  power  shall  extend. 
Viscount  Palmerston:  Sir,  however  long  this  discussion  may  have  been,  I,  for 
one,  cannot  regret  that  it  has  taken  place ;  for  by  the  lui^jority  of  members  in  this 
House  two  opinions  have  been  expressed  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  the  quarters 
to  which  they  have  been  addressed.  The  first  opinion  is  that  which  has  been  peculiariy 
dwelt  upon  by  the  honorable  member  who  has  Just  sat  down,,  namely,  the  roost  earnest 
desire  that  the  most  friendly  relations  should  be  maintained  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  next,  the  opinion  that  we  should  maiutain  the 
connection  which  exists  between  this  country  and  our  provinces  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  so  long  as  the  people  of  those  provinces  are  desirous  of  maintaining  their 
connection  with  the  mother  country.  The  honorable  member  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Bright)  has  made  what  in  one  respect  may  appear  a  paradoxical,  but  what,  I 
think,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  was  a  very  conciliatory  speech  toward  the 
United  States,  for  though  the  honorable  member  reviewed  a  long  course  of  events  toi 
prove  that  the  United  States  have  been  most  grievously  ill-treat^  by  this  country^d 
do  not  agree  with  him  in  any  one  of  these  points — it  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  human 
nature  that  you  cannot  better  please  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  than  b3'  telling  themi 
they  have  been  exceedingly  ill-used.  I  will  not  follow  the  honorable  member  when 
he  complains  that  we  admitted  the  belUs^erent  rights  of  the  South — an  admission  which 
was  the  result  of  necessity  and  not  of  cnoice ;  I  will  not  follow  him  into  the  dlBcussion 
of  the  Trent  question,  which  I  thought  had  been  fully  disposed  of  and  into  the  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  between  the  government,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  people  of 
some  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  because,  as  he  admitted  himself,  the 
conduct  of  the  Canadian  government  has  been  such  as  to  be  acknowledged  gratefully 
bv  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  a  full  and  complete  fulfilment  of  the  dnties 
of  friendly  neighborhood.  The  honorable  gentleman  says  there  exists  in  this  couutry 
a  jealousy  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  utterly  deny  that  assertion.  We  feel  no  jeal- 
ousy of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  every  Englishman  must 
feel  proud  at  seeing  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  community  sprung  fr*om  the 
same  ancestry  as  ourselves,  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  attaining  every 
degree  of  prosperity — ^aye,  and  of  power,  as  well  as  wealth.  I  therefore  entirely  deny 
that  there  exists  in  this  country  anv  feeling  of  jealousy  as  regards  the  United 
States.  Undoubtedly  there  are  men  who,  differing  from  the  honorable  gentleman  in 
their  theory  of  government,  cannot  see  with  the  same  approbation  which  he  feels  the 
trial  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  a  system  of  government  which  we  do  not 
think  is  the  best  or  the  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
established.  But  that  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  feeling  which  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  has  supposed.  No  doubt  during  this  contest  in  America  there  has 
been  expressed,  and  probably  felt,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  some  irritation 
against  this  country.  But  that  irritation  has  been  caused  by  the  natural  feeling 
wnich  two  parties  in  a  quarrel  have,  that  a  third  party  who  does  not  espouse  either 
side  is  to  a  certain  degree  doing  both  sides  an  injury,  or  giving  them  some  cause  of 
complaint  or  of  jealousy.  The  North  wished  us  to  cieclare  on  their  side;  the  South 
wished  us  to  declare  on  theirs;  and  as  we  maintained  a  perfect  neutrality  between  the 
two,  some  slight  degree  of  irritation  arose  on  both  sides  against  us.  But  I  am  equally 
persuaded,  with  tiiie  honorable  gentleman,  that  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  there  are  feelings  deeper  than  that  irritation — feelings  of  good  will 
towards  the  country  from  which  their  ancestors  wero  derived ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
when  this  unfortunate  contest  shall  have  ceased,  whatever  its  termination,  the  natural 
feeling  of  good  will  and  relationship  which  ought  to  prevail  between  two  kindred  nations 
will  take  the  place  of  any  temporary  irritation  which  the  circumstances  of  the  war  may 
have  occasioned.    I  am  quite  satisQed  also  that  England  will  not  give  to  the  United  States 
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jtny  just  oaose  of  complaint — that  the  war  will  not  proceed  from  ue;  and  if  war  dott 
not  proceed  from  our  side,  and  if,  as  the  honorable  gentleman  thinks,  it  does  not  prooeei 
£rom  theirs,  then  we  may  have  a  well-foauded  expectation  that,  in  spite  oi  adTsrw 
appearances  for  the  moment,  and  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  many,  the  friendlj 
relations  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  will  not  incur  any  real  dan|^  jt 
interruption.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  use  the  means  in  our  power 
to  place  our  fellow-citizens,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  in  Canada  and  the  northern  province^ 
in  a  state  of  defense  should  they  be  attacked.  Sir,  there  is  no  better  security  for  peaM 
than  strength  to  resist  att.ack,  if  attack  should  come.  That  is  no  provocation.  It  ii 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  say  that  when  you  employ  means  to  prevent  danger,  if  it  shoidi 
arise,  you  are  provoking  that  danger  and  irritating  the  party  against  whom  those  pit- 
cautions  may  be  taken.  If  no  animosity  exists  these  precautious  can  have  no  effeet 
except  that  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  party  in  whose  iavor  they  are  made.  If,  as 
the  other  hand,  there  l^  a  disposition  to  attack,  that  disposition  is  sure  to  be  lesaeBei 
in  proportion  as  the  chance  of  success  is  diminished.  Now,  I  cannot  agree  with  my 
rignt  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Lowe)  in  thinking  that  whatever  an 
the  difiiculties — and  difficulties  undoubtedly  there  may  be  in  successfully  resisting  as 
attack,  if  it  should  be  made  by  America  on  Canada,  we  should  regard  tiie  defense  of 
Canada  as  an  undertaking  which  we  could  not  succeed  in  accompbshiug.  I  think, « 
the  contrary,  that  Canada  may  be  defended,  and  I  also  feel  that  the  honor  of  England 
and  the  good  faith  which  is  due  to  our  loyal  fellow-countrymen  in  these  noitheza 
^provinces  require  that,  at  all  events,  we  should  make  the  attempt  snccessfully  t» 
defend  her.  Not  concurring,  therefore,  in  the  argument  of  my  right  honorable  frieod 
that  Canada  cannot  be  defended — ^least  of  all  do  I  concur  in  his  conclusion  that,  assimi- 
ing  defense  to  be  impossible,  we « ought  forthwith  to  withdraw  our  troops.  I  neithtf 
admit  the  argument  nor  assent  to  its  conclusion ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  there  shonU 
be  no  mistake  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  fully  understood  that  it  is  not  the  intentioB 
of  the  government  to  follow  the  advice  of  my  right  honorable  friend  and  withdisv 
our  troops  from  Canada.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  the  honor  of  England  demaads 
and  that  our  duty  as  a  government  binds  us  to  do  evervthing,  moreover,  tiiat  we  sbaS 
have  the  sanction  of  the  British  nation  in  doing  everything  that  we  can  to  defend  oar 
fellow-countrymen  in  Canada  if  oittacked.  As  f  have  already  said,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  tone  of  moderation  which  has  prevailed  in  this  debate  must  be  useful  both  in  Caosda 
and  in  the  United  States.  No  doubt  there  are  those  who  have  endeavored  t<o  persuaded 
people  of  the  United  States  that  there  exists  in  this  country  a  spirit  of  hostility  toward 
them,  and  that  we  are  looking  out  for  grounds  of  quarrel.  There  can,  however,  be  ofl 
real  and  just  grounds  for  quarrel  between  us.  We  certainly  shall  not  seek  such  gronnda. 
nor  shall  we  invent  them ;  and  if  the  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  be  a  true  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statei, 
there  can  be  no  weU-founded  appiehension  that  the  peace  happily  prevailing  between 
US  is  in  danger  of  interruption.  I  can  confirm  the  statement  of  my  riffht  nonoraMs 
friend,  that  me  present  relations  between  the  two  governments  are  perfectly  friendly 
and  satisfactory.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  goverinueut  of  toe  United 
States ;  they  have  acted  in  a  fair  and  honorable  manner  in  all  the  matters  that  uaj 
have  arisen  between  us.  No  doubt  there  are  claims  which  they  have  put  forward, 
not  urging  tbem  at  present,  but  laying  the  ground  for  their  discussion  at  some  future 
time.  No  doubt,  also,  we  have  claims  upon  them  which  we  do  not  put  forward  at 
present,  but  have  announced  to  be  claims  which  at  some  future  time  may  be  discussed. 
6nt  I  should  trust  that  we  both  feel  it  to  be  for  the  interest,  aye,  and  for  the  honor  of 
the  two  countries,  that  peace  should  be  preserved,  and  that  matters  of  this  sort  ought  to 
be  capable  of  a  friendly  and  amicable  acyustnient.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  govenmieiit, 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  be  chargeable  with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  will  do  every- 
thing that  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country  permit  them  to  do  to  maintau 
inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 
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DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OP  MAT  26  AND 
30,  1865,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  SO-CALLED 

ALABAMA  CLAIMS.* 

[From  HftDMird's  FarUamentary  Delmtes,  voL  179,  p.  876.] 

House  of  Cosoions,  May  S6, 1865. 

UNITKD  STATBS.— THB  **AULBAMA"  CLAIMS-QXTESTION. 

Snt  John  Walbh  said  he  would  beg  to  ask  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  whethjor 
her  Majesty's  government  has  received  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  any 
formal  and  official  demand  for  compensation  to  American  subjects  for  losses  sustained 
by  the  Alabama,  or  any  other  confederate  cruisers  alleged  to  have  been  equipped'  Ia 
British  ports  f 

VjLSCOUNT  Palmerston.  Sir,  a  correspondence  has  been  going  on  for  some  time — two 
years  I  think — ^between  the  government  of  the  United*States  and  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  the  prizes  taken  by  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels  of  a  similar 
character.  Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  received  further  communications  fh)m 
Mr.  Adams  on  that  subject,  to  which  of  course,  as  yet  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time 
to  reply.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  whole  correspondence,  though  each  party  has 
stated  their  respective  views,  has  been  carried  on  in  very  friendly  and  most  amicable 
terms. 


[From  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates^  toL  179,  pp.  1107-1109.] 

House  of  Commons,  May  30, 1865. 

UNITED  STATES. — THE   ALABAMA— QUESTION. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre.  As  some  misapprehension  was  caused  by  the  answer  of  the 
noble  lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  the  other  night,  to  a  question  put  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Radnorshire,  (Sir  John  Walsh,)  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  communication 
which  the  noble  lord  said  had  been  received  from  the  United  States  government,  with 
respect  to  the  losses  caused  by  the  Alabama  and  other  similar  vessels,  is  in  any  way 
contradictory  in  tenor  and  spirit  to  Mr.  Adams's  dispatch  of  October,  1863,  in  which 
he  stated  that,  in  order  to  preserve  amity  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries, 
he  was  instructed  by  his  government  to  postpone  any  question  which  might  arise  with 
reference  to  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  to  some  future  time,  when  it  could  be 
cUscussed  with  calmness.  And  I  also  wish  to  ask  whether  that  communication  was 
dated  before  or  after  the  accession  of  President  Johnson. 

Viscount  Palmerston.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion— that 
communications  have  been  going  on  between  the  two  governments  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  with  regard  to  the  captures  made  by  the  iUabama  and  other  ships  of  the 
same  kind.  My  honorable  friend  wishes  to  know  whether  in  a  recent  communication, 
the  identical  words  were  repeated  which  were  contained  in  any  former  one.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  identical  words  are  used ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  communication 
is  the  same,  and  refers  to  the  same  matters  as  the  previous  communications,  a  certain 

fi>^tion  of  which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  are  now  on  the  table  of  the 
ouse.    My  honorable  friend  asks  whether  the  last  communication  was  made  since 
the  accession,  of  President  Johnson.    It  was  made  here  since  that  time ;  but  whether 
the  instructions  u^n  which  it  was  made  were  issued  by  President  Lincoln  or  President 
Johnson  I  cannot  inform  you. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil.  I  understood  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  to 

*  Traiumittod  with  dispatch  No.  979,  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Jime  S,  1885,  see  V6L  I,  p.  3S3. 
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say  that  the  former  demands  on  the  subject  of  the  Ahibama  had  been  conveyed  in  a 
correspondence  of  which  a  portion  had  been  laid  before  Parliament.  I  wish  to  ask  th« 
noble  lord  what  are  the  dates,  or  at  least,  what  is  the  approximate  period  of  the  eor- 
respondence  relating  to  the  demands  on  account  of  the  Alabama  which  has  not  beee 
laid  before  Parliament  f 

ViscouiiT  Palmerston.  I  am  unable  to  answer  off-hand  the  question  of  the  noUe 
lord. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoRSTER.  Is  it  not  possible  in  a  oafle  of  such  considerable  importance,  for 
the  Under-Secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  or  some  other  person  on  behalf  ox  tbe  govoD- 
ment  to  give  more  explicit  answer  to  the  question  whicn  has  been  put  by  the  honoraUe 
member  T  because  the  fact  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance.  There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  abroad — ^I  believe  an  unfounded  impression — ^that  since  the  accesaion  of  Pra- 
ident  Johnson,  claims  with  regard  to  the^Alabama  have  been  made  in  a  different  spirit 
from  that  in  which  they  were  made  formerly.  I  rather  gather  from  the  question  of  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  that  he  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  mind  of  the 
country  should  be  set  at  rest  upon  this  subject ;  and  if  it  be  the  caee,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
that  no  fresh  feature  has  been  introduced  into  the  claims  on  account  of  the  A^a^^*"* 
within  these  few  months,  I  hope  the  under-eecretary  for  foreign  affairs  will  be  aUe  to 
state  that  distinctly. 

Mr.  La  YARD.  The  case  is  very  simple.  The  original  demand  was  that  contained  in 
papers  which  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  last  year,  or  at  the  end  of  tbe 
previous  session.  Whenever  cases  have  arisen,  whether  solitary  or  otherwise,  of  Yeasdi 
captured  by  the  Alabama  and  other  ships  of  that  nature,  Mr.  Adams,  in  putting  for- 
ward the  claim  in  each  particular  case,  has  reiterated  the  original  claim  almost  in  the 
sapae  words.  A  short  time  aco,  in  a  note  which  reached  her  Majesty's  govermneot 
before  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  that  demand  was  incidentally  renewed  in  wonb 
almost  identical  with  the  original  claim.    That  is  the  state  in  which  the  case  rests  it 

5 resent.    There  haa  been  no  fresh  demand,  neither  has  the  claim  been  withdrawn, 
'he  demands  which  have  been  made  of  late  are  continuations  of  the  original  demand. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
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DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  JULY  23, 1866,  ON 
« OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES."* 

[From  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  voL  184,  p.  1380.] 

House  of  Commons,  July  23, 1866. 

UNITED  STATES — OUR  RELATIONS  WITH— QUESTION. 

Mr.  White  said  be  would  beg  to  ask  tbe  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  wbetber, 
loo]fiiig  to  tbe  coDspicaoTis  good  faitb  and  friendly  feeling  of  tbe  government  of  tbe 
United  States  towards  tbis  country  in  its  recent  conduct  to  tbe  Fenians,  ber  Msjesty's 
government  is  prepared  to  snbmit  all  claims  and  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two 
powers  to  an  arbitration  mutually  acceptable. 

Lord  Stanley.  I  asree,  sir,  in  the  opinion  which  the  honorable  member  has  ex- 
pressed as  to  tbe  frienolv  and  honorable  feeling  that  has  been  shown  by  tbe  government 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  this  Fenian  affair.  I  am  very  anxious  personally — 
and  I  can  speaJc  for  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself— to  do  anything  that  is  reasonably 
possible  to  remove  any  feeling  of  irritation  or  of  soreness  which  may  remain  in  conse- 
quence of  circumstances  connected  with  the  late  war.  But,  with  respect  to  those  claims, 
I  am  afraid  1  cannot  give  him  so  precise  and  so  positive  an  answer  as  he  may  desire. 
With  regard  to  tbe  most  important  of  those  claims  a  full  discussion  has  taken  place 
between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  those  who  preceded  us  in  office.  That 
discussion  was  terminated  six  or  seven  months  ago,  ^nd  during  the  very  short  time  I 
have  been  in  office  those  claims  have  not  been  revived.  They  involved  questions  of 
considerable  perplexity  and  difficulty,  and  I  need  not  add  that  I  have  baa  very  little 
leisure  to  consider  them.  In  any  case  it  would  be  premature  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  say  immediately  what  answer  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  to  claims  of  that 
kind  when  they  are  revived,  until  and  unless  they  are  Drought  before  us.  Perhaps  I 
may  say  that,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  probability  of  such  differences  arising  in  future, 
it  is  the  intention  of  tbe  government  to  advise  her  M^esty  to  issue  a  royal  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and,  if  necessary,  to  revise  those 
laws. 

*  Transmitted  with  dispatch  No.  1,244,  fh)m  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  July  96, 1866,  see  Vol.  m, 
p.  631. 
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DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS  OF  JUNE  30, 1863,  ON  THE  "RBOOGNITION 

OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY."* 

[From  Haa«aTd'8  Parliamentary  Debates,  voL  171,  p.  1719.] 

House  of  Lords,  Jkne  30, 1863. 

AMSRICA— QUBSTION. 

Lord  Campbell  desired  to  ask  the  noble  earl,  the  secretaiy  of  state  for  foreign  anaJA 
if  the  public  interest  permitted  him  to  reply,  whether,  since  he  answered  a  similir 
question  asked  by  the  noble  marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  three  or  fourdayt 
ago,  he  had  received  from  the  French  sovemment  any  communication,  docameataij, 
or  verbal,  desijij^ed,  or  calculated,  or  snowing  any  disposition  to  promote  &  commogi 
line  of  action  between  the  two  governments  with  a  view  to  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties  in  America  f  That  very  day  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  had  asserted, 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  and  exactness,  that  such  a  document  as  that  to  which  he 
referred  was  in  existence ;  an  assertion  which  derived  support  from  statements  made 
in  other  quarters.  Under  these  circumstances  he  thought  it  was  desirable  their  lord- 
ships should  have  some  information  from  the  government  on  the  subject. 

Earl  Russell.  The  only  answer  I  can  give  to  my  noble  friend  is  that  the  Frendi 
ambassador  called  on  me  about  an  hour  ago  at  the  Foreign  OfBce.  and  stated,  that  hav- 
ing heard  many  nimors  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  ordered  oy  his  government  te 
show  a  communication  on  this  subject  to  the  British  government,  he  willed  to  aaj 
that  he  had  received  no  such  order. 


[From  Hanaard^s  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  171,  pp.  1769, 1771-184L1 

House  of  Commons,  June  30, 1863. 

RECOONiriON  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY — QXTESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoRSTER  said  he  wished  to  ask  the  under  secretary  of  state  for  fbreifD 
affairs,  whether  any  communications  has  been  received  by  the  Foreign  Office  from  the 
French  government  relating  to  the  reco^ition  of  the  southern  confederacy.  He  would 
also  be^  to  ask,  in  consequence  of  certain  remarks  which  have  appeared  of  late  in  the 
public  journals,  whether  any  recent  communication  has  passed  oetween  this  oonntiy 
and  the  French  government  with  regard  to  an  offer  of  mediation  or  a  proposal  for  an 
armistice  between  the  contending  parties  in  America  T 

Mr.  Layard.  Sir^  it  is  veiy  important  that  I  ^oiUd  give  a  clear  and  definite  answer 
to  my  honorable  friend.  No  communication  whatever,  either  as  regards  an  offer  of 
mediation  or  a  proposal  for  an  armistice  has  been  receivea  by  her  Majesty's  government 
from  France  up  to  this  moment. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoRSTER.  Or  recognition? 

Mr.  Layard.  Neither  recognition,  nor  armistice,  nor  mediation,  nor  any  subject  of 
that  nature. 

UNITED  STATES— RECOONmON  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  HoEBUCK,  after  presenting  a  petition  praying  the  House  to  enter  into  negotiatioiie 
with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  object  of  recognizing  the  independence  of 

*  See  disMkcb  No.  441,  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  July  1, 1863,  and  dispatch  No.  3SS,  ftm  Xr- 
Dayton  to  Mr.  Seward,  July  %  1863,  YoL  I,  p.  483. 
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the  Confedorftte  States  of  America,  said :  I  am  well  aware  of  the  gaRvity  and  importance 
of  the  question  I  am  abont  to  bring  before  the  HVuse;  and  I  well  know,  also,  the  sort 
of  oUoquy  which  will  be  directed  against  me  for  so  doing  by  those  persons  who  deem 
themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  Vrho  think  that  every  opinion  of  theirs  ou^t  to 
he  the  opinion  of  all  other  men,  or  that  all  other  men  onght  to  bow  to  their  opinions.  In 
spite,  however,  of  that  obloquy,  believing  the  course  I  shall  take  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  my  countrymen,  I  now  appeal  to  the  House,  to  its  honor  and  duty,  to  ask  the  Crown 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  great  powers  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America.  I  must,  in  the  &mt  pla^,  he 
permitted  to  lay  before  the  House  a  very  short  history  which  I  think  necessary  for  the 
full  understanding  of  my  argument.  Though  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  gentleman  in 
this  House  is  ignorant  of  what  I  am  about  to  state,  yet,  in  order  to  render  my  argu- 
ment complete,  I  must  lay  this  groundwork.  About  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
England  prepared  to  colonize  the  newly-discovered  continent  of  America,  and  proposed 
to  establish  the  colony  partly  as  a 'refuge  for  persons  who  wished  to  leave  England, 
and  partly  with  the  view  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  nation,  and  of  thus  creat- 
ing a  great  purchasing  power  for  the  commodities  of  this  country.  These  colonies 
were  begun  about  1606.  The  last  colony,  Georgia,  was  fonnded  in  1732.  They  owed 
nothing  to  the  English  nation  as  a  nation,  or  to  the  government  as  a  government,  but 
they  owed  everytbiug  to  the  English  people.  From  them  they  derived  their  language, 
their  institutions,  their  manners,  their  literature,  their  laws,  and  their  character.  Thus 
they  jsprew  up,  in  fact,  to  be  a  great  nation.  Inspired  and  governed  by  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen,  they  took  offense  at  what  they  deemed  to  be  oppression.  They  resented 
that  oppression,  and  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  England.  At  that  time  En- 
gland had  the  misfortune  to  be  governed  by  a  narrow-minded  bigoted  monarch,  who 
resolved  to  crush  the  discontent  of  the  American  people.  He  waged  a  war  which 
excited  animosity  between  us  and  them.  Instead  of  allowing  them  to  separate  peace- 
ably from  this  country,  they  were  divided  from  us  by  arms,  and  hatred  was  the  conse- 
quence. Now,  not  only  did  the  American  people  establish  their  independence,  but  they 
also  established  two  points  of  international  law,  which  I  think  of  very  great  importance 
at  the  present  time.  The  first  was  that  any  body  of  people,  determining  to  tnrow  off 
their  allegiance,  were  justified,  if  they  had  the  power,  in  so  doing ;  and  we  acknowl- 
' edged  that  to  be  a  principle  of  international  morality  by  the  treaty  which  we  made  in 
nSi,  The  second  point  was  very  remarkable.  France  interfered  in  that  dispute,  and 
France  then  bore  the  same  relation  to  our  revolted  colonies  that  we  do  now  to  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  In  making  peace  with  France  we  assented  to  another 
rule  of  intematit»nal  morality  sometimes  called  international  law.  Although  we  had 
declared  war  against  France  for  reoognixing  the  rebellious  colonies  as  independent 
States,  we  admitted  when  we  made  peace  that  France  was  Justified  in  acknowledging 
them  before  we  ourselves  did  so.  These  two  points  of  international  law  are,  as  I  think, 
of  the  highest  importance  at  this  time,  and  I  bring  them  to  bear  against  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  for,  though  other  nations  may  dilute  them,  at  least  they  cannot. 
Then  began  that  great  race  of  prosperity  which  the  nation  called  the  United  States  of 
North  America  ran  after  it  became  independent.  There  is  one  very  curious  thing  in 
the  history  of  this  people,  which  is  generally  passed  over  wit^  too  httle  notice.  iSter 
the  war  in  1816,  the  North  American  States  entered  on  their  course  of  protectidn.  The 
Northern  States  of  the  Union  resolved  to  make  the  Southern  States,  the  great  producers 
of  the  continent,  subservient  to  themselves.  They  established  a  tariff  which  threw  the 
whole  carrying  power  of  the  continent  into  their  own  hands  and  compelled  the  South- 
em  States  to  be  the  purchasers  of  all  manufactured  commodities  fix>m  the  North. 
Henceforth  there  grew  up  a  dispute  between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
Union.  In  1827  an  attempt  was  m^de  by  the  South  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  tariff,  which  failed  by  a  very  small  number  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  a  still  smaller  number  in  the  Senate.  Then  sprang  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
Southern  States  a  hope  of  making  slavery  the  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  that 
burden.  They  determined  in  every  case  to  make  slavery  and  slave  States  the  point  to 
which  they  would  direct  their  attention,  their  object  being  to  free  themselves  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  North,  and  to  acquire  the  rights  of  free  trade.  This  grow  frt>m  day  to 
day,  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  till  at  last  secession  came.  At  first 
some  were  misled  by  the  talk  of  the  North.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  literature  of  the 
North,  in  spit-e  of  the  obloquy  which  they  made  Europe  believe  attached  to  the  seces- 
sionists, in  spite  of  the  boasting  of  the  North  that  she  only  to  put  forth  her  arm  to 
crush  the  South,  the  truth  became  apparent.  "  Ninety  days  "  was  the  talk,  and  men 
in  England  and  in  Europe  believed  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  war  would  be  ovei^ 
in  that  time.  Ninety  days  went  past,  and  no  conquest  took  place.  Ninety  days  were 
added  to  that,  and  at  last  two  years  have  rolled  over  us.  That  is  the  real,  true  history 
of  the  secession  and  its  results  at  the  present  moment.  Now  comes  the  question — what 
are  we  to  do  T  I  say  at  once  we  ought  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  South ; 
and  why  f  First,  because  they  have  a  right  to  claim  it.  They  are  a  gallant  people, 
who,  with  a  very  small  force,  have  rensted  and  conquered  the  North.    They  have  rolled 
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back  the  tide  of  invMion.  It  is  not  Hichmond  that  is  now  in  peril,  but  Washingtan, 
and  if  there  be  terror  anywhere  it  iAu  the  minds  of  the  merchants  of  New  York,  laee 
my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  the  solicitor  general,  in  his  place,  and  I  ask  him  tf  W 
can  refnte  this  statement  of  international  law,  that  when  a  people,  having  deiermiaed 
to  be  free,  have  proved  their  power  of  resistance,  we  are  justified  in  acKnowledg^ 
their  independence,  and  that,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  there  would  be  no  mm 
helli  in  onr  doing  so.  Well,  then,  shall  we  acknowledge  the  South?  '  I  say  aye — ^fint, 
because  in  point  of  fact  they  have  vindicated  their  freedom ;  and  next  because  it  is  out 
interest.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  exhibited  a  phenomenon  never  seen  in  tke 
history  of  mankind.  Ten  millions  of  civilized  men,  producing  three  of  the  great  Deoe»> 
sary  commodities  of  Europe— cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco— are  thrown  upon  the  worid 
for  customers.  They  have  cut  their  connection  with  the  North.  They  have  said  to 
England,  "  We  are  here  producing  all  you  want  in  the  shape  ofcotton,  producing  nearly 
all  yon  want  in  the  shape  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  Thousands,  nay,  nearly  a  million,  ii 
your  people  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  l^ese  very  commodities  which  we  can  snp- 
ply.  We  offer  ourselves  to  you  as  customers.''  Are  we  not  prepared  to  aocopt  that 
oner  f  What  is  it  that  prevents  onr  recognizing  these  States  T  I  look  at  the  treasnij 
bench,  and  sorry  I  am  to  observe  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord  who  is  really  the  |j:ov- 
ernment.  I  ask  those  honorable  and  right  honorable  gentlemen,  what  is  it  that  is  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  want  us  to  refrain  from  accepting  this  great  boon  to  England 
and  doin^  this  CTcat  Justice  to  America?  We  are  met  by  the  assertion,  ''Oh^  England 
cannot  acknowledge  a  State  in  which  slavery  exists."  Indeed,  I  ask,  is  that  really  the 
case,  and  is  any  man  so  weiUc  as  to  believe  itT  Have  we  not  acknowledged  Brasilf 
Are  we  not  in  constant  communication  with  Russia?  And  Is  there  not  slavery  in  botJi 
those  countries  ?  Moreover,  does  anybody  believe  that  the  black  slave  woald  be  at 
all  improved  in  his  condition  by  being  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  tree  black  in 
the  North  ?  I  ask  whether  the  North,  hating  slavery,  if  you  will,  does  not  hate  the 
slave  still  more?  (A  few  "noes"  drowned  in  cheers.)  I  pity  the  ignorance  of  the 
gentleman  who  says  "  No.''  The  blacks  are  not  permitted  to  take  an  equal  station  in 
the  North.  They  are  not  x>drmitted  to  enter  the  same  carriage,  to  pray  to  Gk»d  in  the 
same  part  of  the  chuich,  or  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  the  whites.  They  are 
like  the  hunted  dog  whom  everybody  may  kick.  But  in  the  South  the  feeling  is  very 
different.  There  black  children  and  white  children  are  brought  up  together.  (*'No!^ 
I  say  it  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  whose  contradiction  is  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  South  there  is  not  that  hatred,  that  contempt  of  the  black  man  which 
exists  in  the  North.  There  is  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  minos  of  the  southern  planten 
toward  those  whom  England  fixed  there  in  a  condition  of  servitude.  England  forced 
slavery  upon  the  Southern  States  of  America.  It  was  not  their  doing.  They  prayed 
and  entreated  England  not  to  establish  slavery  in  their  dominions,  but  we  did  it  because 
it  suited  our 'interests,  and  the  gentlemen  who  now  talk  philanthropy  talked  the  other 
way.  (Laughter,  and  a  cry  of  "  They  were  not  living  then.")  No,  bnt  their  anoeston 
were,  and  we  have  the  same  class  now-a-days,  with  the  same  sort  of  cant  and  hypocrisy. 
Eveiy  man  who  has  studied  the  question  will  distinctly  understand  the  dinerenoe 
between  the  feeling  of  the  northern  gentleman  and  that  of  the  southern  planter  towards 
the  black.  There  is  a  sort  of  horror,  a  sort  of  shivering  in  the  -northemer  when  he 
comes  across  a  black.  He  feels  as  if  he  were  contaminated  by  the  very  fact  of  a  black 
man  bein^  on  an  equality  with  him. '  That  is  not  the  case  in  the  South.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  in  favor  of  slavery.  Slavery  to  me  is  as  distasteful  as  it  is  to  the  honor- 
able member  for  Birmingham ;  but  I  have  learnt  to  bear  with  other  men's  infirmities, 
and  I  do  not  think  every  man  a  rogue  or  a  fool  who  differs  from  me  in  opinion.  Bn^ 
though  I  hate  slavery,  I  cannot  help  seeing  the  great  distinction  between  the  conditioir 
of  the  black  in  the  North  and  his  condition  in  the  Sonth.  I  believe  that  if  to-morrov 
yon  could  make  all  the  blacks  in  the  South  like  the  f^ee  negroes  in  the  North,  yoa 
would  do  them  a  great  injury.  The  cry  in  the  North  in  favor  of  the  black  is  a  hypo> 
critical  cry,  and  to-morrow  the  North  would  join  with  the  South  and  fasten  slavery  oa 
the  necks  of  the  blacks  if  the  Sonth  would  only  re-enter  the  Union.  Bnt  the  Soath 
never  will  come  into  the  Union,  and,  what  is  more,  I  hope  it  never  may.  I  wUl  tell 
you  why  I  say  so.  America,  while  she  was  one,  ran  a  race  of  prosperity  unparalleled 
in  the  world.  Eighty  years  made  the  republic  such  a  power  that  it  she  had  continned 
as  she  was  a  few  years  longer  she  would  nave  been  the  great  bully  of  the  world.  Why, 
sir,  she 

"  -^— -beatrode  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  ColoMUB :  and  we  petty  men 

Walked  under  her  hnge  le^s,  and  peeped  about 

To  find  onraelvea  dishonorable  graves." 

As  far  as  ray  influence  goes  I  am  determined  to  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  the  reoonstrae- 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  I  hope  that  the  balance  oi  power  on  the  American  continent 
will  in  future  prevent  any  one  state  from  tyranniaing  over  the  world  as  the  lepahlio 
did.  Could  aiiything  be  more  insulting  than  her  conduct  towards  us?  Yet  we  who 
turned  upon  Greeoe~we  who  bnUied  Braeil — we  crawled  np<m  our  bellies  to  thft 
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United  States.  They  could  not  treat  us  contemptuously  enough  to  raise  our  ire;  but 
at  last,  when  the  secession  took  place,  we  plucKed  up  courage  and  resented  the  out- 
rage upon  the  Trent.  I  sav,  then,  that  the  Southern  States  have  vindicated  their  right 
to  recognition.  Thev  hold  out  to  us  advantages  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
before.  I  hold,  besides,  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Union  should «not  take. place.  Then  comes  the  question,  has  the  time 
arrived  for  recognition  f  I  want  honorable  gentlemen  to  tell  me  why  the  time  has  not 
arrived.  At  the  present  moment  a  lar^e  portion  of  our  population  are  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cotton  famine.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  time  has  come  for  the  rec- 
o^ltion  of  the  South.  Next  I  say  the  time  has  come  because  the  Southern  States  have 
vindicated  their  right  to  be  recognized.  Moreover,  they  offer  to  us  a  boon  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known;  but  they  are  being  driven  to  be  a  mauufacturin||^  people. 
They  are  making  their  own  guns,  and  if  you  Keep  them  much  longer  in  their  present 
conaition  they  will  produce  their  own  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Thus  interests  will 
^row  up  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  protect,  and  we  shall  have  the  protective  system 
introduced  into  the  Southern  States  of  America.  That  is  a  matter  deserving  of  atten- 
tion— a  matter  which  any  statesman,  if  I  could  see  one,  would  take  into  his  considera- 
tion. Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  moment.  The  South  offers  to  us 
perfect  free  trade ;  but  if  we  allow  this  contest  to  go  on ;  if  we  cower,  as  we  have  done 
hitherto,  before  the  North,  the  southerners  will  soon  become  a  manufacturiiig  popula- 
tion, and  the  boon  will  be  withdrawn  ^m  us.  But,  if  thev  ought  to  be  recognized, 
and  if  the  time  has  come,  is  the  mode  I  propose  a  right  one?  The  mode  I  propose  is 
that  this  House  should  pray  the  Queen  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  with  a  view  to  the  recoguition  of  the  South.  .  Now,  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  really  mean  France.  No  other  power,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  has  a 
fleet  that  wo  need  think  about;   and  we  know  that  Russia  is  not  in  a  position  at 

f resent  to  do  anything.  France  is  the  only  power  we  have  to  consider;  and 
'ranee  and  England  acknowledging  the  South,  tnere  would  be  an  end  of  the  war. 
Here  I  am  obliged  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  personal  history.  I  hope  the  House  will 
excuse  me  for  doing  so.  What  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  I  know  certain  things  about 
the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  great  French  ruler  which  I  am  authorized,  that  is,  I  am 
permitted,  to  lay  before  this  House.  I  was  met  in  the  lobby  outside  some  days  since 
by  an  honorable  and  learned  friend  of  mine,  who  said  to  me:  "You  propose  that  the 
House  should  address  the  Queen,  to  ask  her  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  Now,  I  have  heard  to-day,  on  very  good  authority,  that  the  mind 
of  the  Freuch  ruler  has  changed;  and  if  Lord  Palmerston  can  come  down  to  the  House 
and  say  so,  what  becomes  of  your  motion  for  the  recognition  of  the  South  f  I 
acknowledged  to  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  the  force  of  his  statement,  f hough, 
like  the  Scotehman  about  the  fish,  I  doubted  the  fact;  therefore,  I  wrote  to  my  honor- 
able friend,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  knowing  that  he  had  obtained  authority  to 
write  to  the  French  Emperor  whenever  he  wanted  to  see  him ;  and  I  said  to  him  in 
effect:  ^'Suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  Whether  this  rumor  be  true,  we  go 
across  and  ask  at  once  for  an  audience/'  For,  sir,  I  know  the  treasury  bench  right 
well.  I  know  they  are  wonderfully  expert  at  circulating  rumors;  indeed,  when  they 
have  an  object  in  view,  there  is  hardly  any  rumor  they  will  not  circulate.  My  letter 
to  the  honorable  member  for  Sunderland  got  to  Paris,  and  subsequently  we  had  the 
audience  asked  for.  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  statement,  which  the  under-secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  mav  think  somewhat  surprising ;  but  it  is  true  for  all  that.  The 
Emperor  of  the  Freuch  said,  and  he  gave  me  authority  to  repeat  it  here,  *^  As  soon  as 
I  learnt  that  that  rumor  was  circulated  in  England,  I  gave  instructions  to  my  ambas- 
sador to  deny  the  truth  of  it.  Nay,  more,  I  instructed  him  to  say  that  my  feeling  was 
not,  indeed,  exactly  the  same  as  it  was,  because  it  was  stronger  than  ever  in  favor  of 
recognizing  the  South.  I  told  him  also  to  lay  before  the  British  government  my 
understanding  and  my  wishes  on  this  question,  and  to  ask  them  again  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  Join  me  in  that  recognition.''  Now,  sir,  there  is  no  mistake  about 
this  matter.  I  pledge  my  veracity  that  tne  Emperor  of  the  Freuch  told  me  that.  He 
told  me  that  instructions  had  been  sent  to  Baron  Gros.  And  to  tell  me  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  does  not  know  that  that  has  occurred  must  mean  some  evasion,  some 
diplomatic  evasion.  It  cannot  be  the  truth.  And  if  there  be  contradiction  between  the 
witnesses,  I  pledge  my  veracity  for  what  I  state.  I  do  not  believe  the  world  will  doubt 
mv  word,  and  I  pledge  my  word  that  that  is  the  truth  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  And, 
wnat  is  more,  I  laid  before  his  Majesty  two  courses  of  conduct.  I  said:  "  Your  Majesty 
may  make  a  formal  application  to  England."  He  stopped  me  and  said:  "No;  I  can't 
do  that,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Some  months  ago  I  did  make  a  formal  application 
to  England.  England  sent  my  dispatch  to  America.  That  dispateh,  getting  into  Mr. 
Seward's  hands,  was  shown  to  my  ambassador  at  Washington.  It  came  back  to  me, 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  ill  treated  by  such  conduct.  I  won't,  (he  added,)  I  can't  subject 
myself  again  to  the  danger  of  similar  treatment.  But  I  will  do  everything  short  of  it. 
I  give  you  full  liberty  to  state  to  the  English  House  of  Commons  this  my  wish,  and  to 
say  to  them  that  I  have  determined  in  aU  things/'  and  I  will  quote  his  words,  **  I  have 
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determined  in  all  things  to  act  with  Ens^and,  and  more  psrticnlarly  I  have  determined 
to  act  with  her  as  regards  America.''  Well,  sir,  with  this  before  us  can  the  govern- 
ment be  ignorant  of  this  fact?  I  do  not  believe  it.  With  this  before  them  are  ther 
not  prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  France  T  Are  they  afiraid  of  warT  War  with 
whom?  With  the  Northern  States  of  America f  Why,  in  ten  days,  sir,  we  shooM 
sweep  firom  the  sea  ever^  ship.  (''Oh,  oh.'')  Yes,  there  are  people  so  imbued  with 
northern  feeling  as  to  be  indignant  at  that  assertion.  But  the  truth  is  known.  Why, 
the  Warrior  would  destroy  their  whole  fleet.  Their  armies  are  melting  away;  their 
invasion  is  rolled  back ;  Washington  Is  in  danger :  and  the  only  fear  wnich  we  ought 
to  have  is  lest  the  independence  of  the  South  should  be  established  without  us.  There 
is  another  observation  which  I  have  to  make,  and  which  I  wish  again  to  present  to 
the  minds  of  such  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  as  are  capable  of  understanding  it^  It 
is  this:  A  large  portion  of  our  manufacturing  population  have  been  for  some  months 
living  upon  charity.  NoW,  there  is  very  soon  acquired  a  habit  of  idleness ;  and  I  have 
learnt  from  Lancashire  that  at  the  present  time  an  unwillingness  to  labor  is  creeping 
upon  the  people,  and  if  we  carry  them  through  the  coming  winter  in  idleness  we  do  not 
know  what  may  be  the  consequence  to  our  manufacturing  population.  Again,  sir,  I 
will  quote  the  words  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  they  are  very 
remarkable  words.  He  said :  **  1  am  afraid  of  the  coming  winter  with  respect  to  my 
manu&cturing  popnlation."  And  iny  honorable  Mend,  the  member  for  Sunderlan^ 
said:  '*8ir,  we  do  not  di*ead  the  winter,  although  we  know  that  great  misery  most  of 
necessity  be  entailed  upon  our  manufacturing  population  if  the  cotton  famine  con- 
tinue; but  we.  sir,  desire 'to  avert  from  our  countrymen  the  calamity  that  must  ariae 
fix>m  the  continuation  of  that  famine."  Now,  I  wish  the  noble  lord  were  here,  for  I 
want  to  make  this  suggestion :  Hitherto  the  snfierings  of  the  Lancashire  operstives 
have  been  borne  with  wonderful  patience  and  fortitude.  They  have  believed  that  the 
misery  entailed  on  them  has  not  been  caused  by  any  conduct  of  the  government  It 
wds  inevitable.  It  came  upon  them  in  spite  of  the  government,  and  the  government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  An  improved  knowledge  and  civilization  have  led  to  this 
resnlt  as  far  as  they  are  concerned ;  that,  seeing  that  the  government  was  not  to 
blame,  they  have  not,  like  ignorant  people  in  former  times,  turned  their  anger  against 
the  government.  But,  sir,  if  the  origin  of  their  misery  was  not  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment, will  they  not  come  to  think  that  the  continuance  of  it  may  be  the  wore  of 
the  government  T  Their  patience,  because  the  government  was  not  to  blame,  will  no 
longer  endure  when  they  find,  as  they  will  now  find,  that  the  continuance  of  their  gof- 
fering is  the  result  of  the  folly  of  the  government.  I  have  to-day  had  letters  firom 
Lancitsliire  whicJi  Hay  that  in  thirteen  of  the  great  towns  there  have  been  lai]ge 
meetings  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  South ;  that  that  has  been  carried  by  an 
immense  minority  often  to  one;  and  that  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  petitions  sent  op 
to  this  House  for  that  measure.  When  these  working  men  look  around  their  deeohite 
homes  and  see  that  they  have  no  labor  wherewith  to  support  their  children,  and  when 
they  can  point  their  finger  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  Bay, 
"  He  is  the  cause  of  our  misery,"  do  not  mistake  the  result  upon  the  £nglish  mind.  That 
popularity  which  has  conquered  all  things  will  sink  at  once  into  the  dust;  and,  like 
that  amazing  fabric  of  commercial  prosperity  in  America,  which  was  immediately 
broken  to  pieces  by  secession,  the  popularity  of  the  noble  lord  will  topple  down  a 
gigantic  ruin,  and  he  and  his  small  mends  will  be  swept  from  their  seats.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  have  now  well  nigh  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Honse.  I  have  stated 
as  shortly  as  I  could  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  make  this  application  to 
the  House.  And  now  I  will  briefly  review  what  I  have  said.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  offered  to  us  a  great  advantage.  If  we  take  time  by  the  forelock  that  advan- 
tage will  be  given  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  a  much  greater  people,  and  London  will  be 
the  imperial  city  of  the  world.  But  if  we  abstain  from  availing  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  it  will  go  away  at  once  to  France.  The  cry  about  smvery  is  hypocrisy 
and  cant.    We  shall  do  no  harm  to  the  black  man  if  we  adopt  my  rescAution.    And  I 

gray  the  House  in  all  calmness  to  consider  this  question,  and,  as  they  are  men  of 
onor,  justice,  and  benevolence,  to  grant  me  the  motion  which  I  now  mako. 
Motion  made,  and  question  proposed, 

"  That  au  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Mi^eety,  praying  that  she  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  groat  powers  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  co-operation  in  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  North  America.^' — (Mr.  Roebuck.) 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  said,  that  the  honorable  and  learned  member  (Mr.  Boelmek) 
who  had  Just  resumed  his  seat  had  stated  that  he  expected  to  be  covered  with  obliquy 
by  those  who  opposed  him,  because  that  they  considered  themselves  as  the  salt  of  the 
eiurth,  and  far  superior  to  every  one  else.  He  (Lord  R.  Montagu)  took  this  expreesion 
as  an  allusion  to  himself;  and  as  he  thought  that  this  criticism  might  be  founded  in 
some  reason,  he  had  determined  to  study  the  mind  of  tiie  honorable  and  learned  mem- 
ber, and  learn  humility  from  his  example.  What,  then,  was  his  surprise  when  he  htfud 
the  many  proofs  whieh  the-  honorable  and  learned  member  had  let  fall  of  his  pride  aad 
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BOom  of  others.    He  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  had  collected  a  few  of  .these  aoroam4da. 
The  honorable  member  for  Brighton  had  chanced  to  smile  while  the  lionorable  and 
learned  member  was  speakine;  then  the  honorable  and  learned  member  suddenly 
tamed  upon  him  and  said,  ''Ah!  that  is  the  laush  of  ignorance."    Presently,  he  broke 
out  with  some  acerbity  and  fierceness  against  the  honorable  member  for  Huddersfield, 
saying  that  *'  he  pitied  him  for  the  slough  of  ignorance  in  which  he  was  snnk."    As  he 
proceeded,  he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  sarcasm  and  obliquy ,  and,  attacking  the  whole 
treasury  bench,  he  had  said  that  **  the  noble  viscount  was  the  government,  and  that 
all  his  colleagues  were  absolutely  of  no  account."    He  had  still  acquired  courage  as  he 
went  on,  or  else  had  opened  his  mind  with  less  caution  and  reserve;  from  the  treasury 
bench  his  eye  glanced  round  the  House,  and  he  said  that  "  there  was  not  a  statesman 
in  the  House--he  could  not  see  any."    Not  even  content  with  that,  he  had  asserted  that 
"  any  one  who  contradicted  him  was  not  worthy  of  notice,"  and  that  honorable  mem- 
bers **  never  thought  properly  of  anything."    But  of  himself  the  honorable  and  learned 
member  had  stated  that  he  spoke  the  mmd  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  that  there 
was  only  one  great  power  in  Europe,  aiid  that  he  f  Mr.  Roebuck)  was  the  exponent  of 
it.    He  (Mr.  £)ebuck)  had  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  diadem  on  imperial  brows;  he 
had  crooked  the  knee  to  imperial  mi^esty,  and  caught  the  honeyed  accents  &om  impe- 
rial lips ;  he  had  searched  the  inmost  recesses,  and  been  admitted  to  the  mysterious 
depths  01  an  imperial  breast,  and  had  now  come  forward  to  reveal  to  an  **  ignorant 
House  of  Commons"  the  dark  secrets  which  he  had  found  hidden  there.    He  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) despised  honorable  membera  as  degenerate  Englishmen.     Degenerate?    He 
thought,  then)  that  they  had  descended  from  some  high  standard  of  morality.    But  the 
honorable  and  learned  member  did  not  think  that  he,  too,  had  so  descended,  or  was  so 
degenerated ;  for  if  so,  his  opinion  would  not  be  better  than  the  opinion  of  those  whom 
he  despised ;  his  Judgment  could  not  be  more  depended  on  than  theirs.    No ;  the  hon- 
orable and  learned  member  regarded  himself  as  the  pure  primeval  pattern  of  man ;  as 
the  genuine  original  type  of  dvU  BritannicuB,    Yes;  from  the  clear,  cold  empyrean  of 
his  virtue — ^from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  his  superabundant  excellence,  he  had  looked 
down  on  honorable  members,  and  smiled  sarcastically  at  them  as  they  were  groping  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  as  they  grovelled  in  their  crimes,  and  were  lost  in  the  mazes 
of  error.    He  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  could  not,  however,  forbear  to  congratulate  the 
honorable  and  learned  member  on  the  aristocratic  tendencies  and  despotic  predilections 
which  he  had  Just  evinced.    The  former  he  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  confessed  that  he 
shared,  the  latter  he  utterly  repudiated.    Not  less  than  the  honorable  and  learned 
member  was  he  partial  to  the  South;  not  less  than  the  honorable  and  learned  member 
did  he  sympathize  with  the  noble  struggle  which  the  southerners  were  carrying  on  for 
their  independence;  nor  did  he  yield  to  the  honorable  and  learned  member  in  a  desire 
to  see  that  independence  accomplished.    His  despotic  predilections,  however,  he  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu)  did  not  shaibe;  he  did  not  run  to  an  emperor  at  Vienna,  nor  did  he 
bow  the  knee  to  an  autocrat  in  France  to  know  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.    There  were  many  in  the  House  who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  ffiye 
better  advice;  he  had  often  found  them  ready  to  give  counsel,  and  had  profited  by  their 
suggestions.    He  bad  come  down  to  the  House  armed  in  the  cause  of^  truth,  and  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  Just  tribute  to  the  speech  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member.    He  had 
now  found  that  these  two  things  were  utterly  inconsistent  and  incompatible. .  For 
he  had  looked  for  demonstration,  but  had  been  given  vapid  declamation;  he  had 
expected  arguments,  and  had  been  foisted  off  with  sneers,  sarcasms,  and  rhetorical 
tropes.    In  fact,  he  had  hoped  that  the  honorable  and  learned  member  would  have 
Buoceeded  in  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  South;  he  had  trusted  that  his  own 
amendment  might  be  beaten,  and  that  the  House  would  have  been  shown  that  it  was 
both  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  recognize  the  southern  confederacy.    What  waa 
the  speech  (he  could  not  call  it  argument)  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member? 
He  began  by  sketching  a  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  in  America, 
prior  even  to  the  year  1732.    Then,  passing  to  the  war  of  independence,  he  uttered 
plenty  of  the  cant  of  revolution,  called  our  own  King,  George  III,  "  a  narrow  minded, 
bigoted  monarch."    Then  came  his  logic.    Because  tiiat  the  United  States  had  been 
successful  in  achieving  their  independence,  the  honorable  and  learned  member  had 
said  that  they  had  ''  established  a  great  point  in  international  law,"  namely,  that  a 
state  may  throw  off  the  rule  of  its  constitutional  governors  whenever  it  likes,  and  may 
separat-e  from  the  mother  state  whenever  it  can.     He  proceeded  to  say,  in  like  manner, 
that  because  the  French  had  assisted  them  in  obtaining  that  independence,  ^*  therefore 
another  great  principle  had  been  established  in  international  law,"  namely,  that  all 
xkations  lutve  a  right  to  do  the  like.     Had  ever  such  logrio  been  heara  in  that  House? 
In  the  next  place,  the  honorable  member  had  vouehsa^  certain  all-sufficient  reasons 
for  recognizing  the  Confederate  States,  namely,  because  they  had  themselves  almost 
attained  their  object.     Because  the  prize  was  alinost  within  their  grasp,  therefore,  we 
must  step  in  and  snatch  it  from  them.     The  honorable  and  learned  member  had  said : 
**  It  is  not  Richmond  that  ia  threatened  now,  but  Washington ;"  therefore  let  us  step  in 
and  screen  Washington  ih)m  danger.   Wa^  that  friendly  to  the  southern  States  ?  Would 
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it  be  generoQS  on  our  part  T    Much  rather  woald  he  (Lord  Robert  Montaga)  indtete 
Edward  III,  who  hod  refused  to  come  down  and  help  his  son  in  the  battle,  because  that 
the  prince  was  likely  to  gain  the  victory  alone,  and  the  noble  minded  king  would  not 
defraud  him  of  a  scrap  of  the  glory.    Moreover,  this  would  take  from  the  South  all  tlie 
weight,  the  st'dbility,  the  security  which  they  would  enjoy  if  they  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence alone.   The  Federal  States  would  always  feel  that  the  South  had  not  been  able 
to  gain  freedom  for  itself^  and  might,  therefore,  be  again  reconquered  whenever  a  fittini 
opportunity  offered  itself.    There  was  another  point  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable  aal 
learned  member  to  which  he  must  advert.    In  private  life  they  always  endeavored  to 
get  rid  of  feelings  and  divest  themselves  of  prejudices,  in  order  that  their  Judgueot 
miffht  be  clear  and  unbiassed ;  they  sought  to  sever  themselves  from  their  passions  in 
order  that  the  eye  of  reason  might  not  bo  blinded.    Was  this  not  much  more  neoessarf 
on  an  important  occasion  like  the  present,  which  involved  the  fate  of  millions,  which 
conoemea  our  honor  and  integrity  of  conduct?    And  yet,  what  had  the  honorable  asd 
learned  member  done  T  He  had  come  down  with  irritating  topics,  and  had  endeavored  to 
stir  up  their  feelings,  to  arouse  passions,  to  create  prejudices,  to  blind  their  minds  and 
pervert  their  judgments,  and  prevent  them  from  arriving  at  any  j  ust  conclusion.   He  had 
exclaimed,  '*  Could  anything  be  more  insolent  than  the  conduct  of  .the  North  to  nsr 
This  was  the  old  sophistical  notion — **  Justice  consists  in  doing  to  others  as  they  have  done 
to  us"~  so  long  ago  refuted ;  this  was  the  doctrine — "  an^ye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth" — so  long  ago  condemned.    Should  we  then  really  do  wrong  because  we  had  been 
insulted  f    If  so,  we  should  thereby  "  establish  another  new  point  in  international  law.^ 
Then  again,  he  had  told  a  long  story  about  a  dispatch  which  had  been  shown  to  Mr.  Seward, 
and  had  said  that  for  this  reason  tne  Emperor  J^apoleon  would  not  condescend  to  comniD- 
nicate  directly  with  our  government.    He  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  had  heard  of  thia  a 
year  ago,  and  had  been  told  that  the,  truth  was  this :  the  French  had  been  playiug  a 
double  game,  pretending  a  friendship'for  the  North,  and  asserting  that  it  was  Englwid 
who  had  kept  them  back  from  proving  their  friendship.    Lord  Russell,  therefore,  to 
prove  the  duplicity  of  the  French  government,  had  ordered  the  dispatch  to  be  shown 
to  Mr.  Seward.    The  Emperor,  no  doubt,  refused  to  make  to  the  British  government 
the  communication  which  the  honorable  and  learned  member  had  borne  for  him;  for  the 
Emperor  knew  very  well  what  sort  of  answer  he  would  get.    The  Emperor  had,  however, 
found  a  ready  and  williue  tool,  and  had  determined  to  make  a  catspaw  of  the  honorable 
and  learned  member.    ''The  Emperor  dreads  the  coming  winter,"  said  the  honorable 
and  learned  member !    Just  so ;  and  therefore  the  honorable  and  learned  member  may 
pull  for  him  the  chestnuts  he  so  much  desires,  out  of  a  fire  too  hot  for  imperial  handi 
to  bear.    He  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  felt  himself  in  rather  an  awkward  predicament; 
he  was  somewhat  like  General  Hooker  after  crossing  the  Potoma-c — he  found  an  array 
and  fortress  in  his  front,  but  on  looking  round  he  found  another  army  with  the  river  in 
his  rear,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  fight,  and  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat.    The 
honorable  member  for  Dungarvan  had  heaped  up  an  enormous  amendment  in  his  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu's)  rear ;  a  regular  stockade  of  a  motion,  which  it  was  impoesible  for 
him  to  cut  his  way  through.    It  referred  "  with  the  deepest  regret,'*  to  "  the  terrible 
waste  of  human  life  which  has  characterized  the  lamentable  struggle;''  it  is  "desironi 
to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood ;"  it ''  calls  on  her  Majesty's  government,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  (whatever the  'natneof  humanity'  may  be,)  and  the  interests  of 
civilization,"  to  "  recommend  an  immediate  armistice ;"  and  so  forth.    Now,  he  mis- 
trusted any  sudden  desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  the  hasty  adoption  of  thia 
humanity  argument,  when  he  remembered  that  our  civil  war  had  lasted  ten  years;  and 
that  the  war  of  independence  with  our  North  American  colonies  had  lasted  seven  years, 
even  though  they  were  assisted  by  France;  and  that  the  war  of  independence  of  the 
Spanish  South  American  colonies  had  lasted  no  less  than  fourteen  years.    Was  it, 
moreover,  a  duty  to  interfere  in  order  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  T    If  it  be  a  duty, 
then  it  was  always  obligatory  upon  us,  whether  against  Russia,  or  France,  or  China. 
In  reading  Canning's  speeches  the  other  day,  he  had  been  struck  by  an  expression  of 
that  great  statesman  which  bore  directly  on  this  point,  namely,  that  the  "  golden 
rule  "  of  private  life  was  the  golden  rule  or  politics  also.    For  as  in  private  life  he  that 
never  swerves  from  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would  like  them  to  do  to  him,  is 
thereby  kept  free  from  all  those  vexations  and  worries  and  quarrels  and  bickerings 
which  are  always  besetting  others;  so  ^so  the  state  which  observes  the  same  rule  with 
regard  to  other  states  wiU  escape  wars,  and  costly  interventions,  burdensome  taxes, 
and  the  weight  of  loans,  distress,  hardship,  and  scarcity  of  provisions.    The  case  of 
the  United  States  to-day  might  be  their  own  to-morrow ;  it  was  actually  our  own  con- 
dition but  yesterday.    Had  they  not  a  Sepoy  rebellion  T    What  would  they  have  said 
if  the  United  States,  or  Russia,  or  France,  or  some  other  power  had  interfered  to  assist 
the  Sepoys  against  themf    Would  they  not  have  denounced  the  nation  that  tbos 
intermeddled,  and  have  told  them,  with  a  feeling  of  just  indignation,  that  it  was  no 
business  of  theirs  f    Some  years  ago  there  were  fears  entertained  about  Ireland,  and  it 
was  merely  surmised  that  America  was  going  to  help  the  Irish ;  the  whole  of  this  conn- 
try  was  indignant  and  agitated  by  a  most  exAisable  rage  and  anger  at  the  bare  snspi- 
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cion  of  sQch  a  thing.  But  now  they  were  called  upon  to  do  that  which  they  had 
denounced  on  the  mere  supposition  that  it  was  about  to  he  done  bv  others.  They  had 
then  recorded  a  curse  in  heaven  against  any  who  should  do  what  they  now  were  asked 
to  perpetrate.  True  humanity  would  urg^e  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  without  indulging  then:  prejudices  in  favor  of  North  or  South,  or 
gratifying  their  passions  because  of  bygone  insults.  They  should  endeavor  to  establish 
peace  so  that  every  point  should  be  settled  which  might  render  xKissible  a  renewal  of 
the  civil  war  in  future  years.  He  believed  that  an  armistice  would  perpetuate  feelings 
of  rancor  and  preserve  seeds  of  discontent :  it  would  reserve  points  of  quarrel  which 
would  otherwise  be  spent ;  it  would  keep  latent  various  matters  now  at  issue.  Those 
parties  at  war  must  be  judged  like  the  rest  of  humanity ;  and  they  all  knew  from  their 
school  days  that  when  combatants  fought  out  their  quarrel,  they  soon  shook  hands 
again  and  were  friends:  while  those  whose  quarrel  was  repressed  bore  deadly  hate 
and  nourished  a  feud.  Besides,  how  was  an  armistice  to  be  enforced  ?  Did  the  hon- 
orable member  mean  to  say  that  they  should  have  a  war  at  once  to  carry  that  armistice 
into  effect  ?  It  would,  moreover,  be  little  use  to  proclaim  an  armistice  unless  a  basis 
of  mediation  were  definitelv  agreed  on.  Had  such  a  basis  been  suggested  f  During  an 
armistice  the  two  parties  keep  their  arms  in  their  hands;  how  could  they  define  the 
limits  within  which  those  parties  should  confine  themselves?  The  limits  now  were 
most  uncertain ;  the  North  hel4  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi ;  the  South  held  parts 
of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland.  The  South  claimed  the  States  to  the  west  of  the 
Misaissippi,  but  yet  the  authority  of  the  North  still  prevailed  there.  He  did  not  see, 
therefore,  how  they  could  address  themselves  to  the  proposal  of  an  armistice.  And 
would  such  a  course  really  stay  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  not  rather  increase  it  f  If 
we  recognized  the  South,  the  North  would  infallibly  declare  war  upon  us ;  our  own 
blood  would  then  be  shed  in  addition  to  that  of  the  South,  and  also  of  the  many  recruits 
who  had  left  this  country  for  the  North.  But  if  the  honorable  and  learned'^  member 
meant  war,  then  let  war  be  deliberately  declared ;  let  them  not  profess  to  recognize 
merely,  let  them  not  deceive  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  our  own  nation  also 
by  copious  professions  of  amity  and  fHondship.  Wliy  should  the  honorable  and  learned 
member  not  say  what  he  really  meant  T  Because  he  knew  that  war  would  be  unpop- 
ular, because  he  and  all  the  world  were  aware  that  war  meant  heavy  burdens  and 
operous  taxes.  The  honorable  and  learned  member  would,  indeed,  do  well  to  beware 
of  war;  not  because  we  should  have  to  operate  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles; 
nor  because  our  shipping  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  world  would  have  to  be  pro- 
tected firom  American  privateers ;  nor  yet  because  the  guards,  so  spai'sely  scattered  over 
Canada,  would  be  taken  prisoners ;  but  because  in  such  a  war  we  should  be  arrayed 
against  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  suffering  and  distress  caused  by  the  war  in  the 
cotton  districts  of  this  country  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  honorable  member ;  and  the 
remedy  and  prophylactic,  the  nostrum  and  antidote  of  the  honorable  member,  for  all 
the  want  and  hardship  in  Lancashire,  was  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States ; 
but  could  any  man  believe  that  the  mere  reconiition  of  the  Southern  States,  without 
a  war,  would  bring  over  a  single  bale  of  cotton  T  or  that  recognition  with  war  would 
lessen  the  hardshi]>6,  diminish  the  taxes,  or  stop  the  efiiision  of  blood  f  Before  entering 
on  the  discussion  of  any  matter,  it  was  always  of  primary  importance  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  terms  that  were  used ;  unless  these  were  denned,  confttsion  was  sure 
to  pervade  the  whole  discussion,  and  no  conclusion  could  possibly  be  arrived  at.  There 
were  only  three  ways  in  which  a  foreign  state  could  be  said  to  interfere  between  two 
conflicting  parties.  First,  when  it  was  with  the  ftiU  and  free  consent  of  both  parties  to 
the  conflict ;  it  was  then  called  either  mediation  or  arbitration.  Secondly,  when  it  was 
made  against  the  wishes  of  both ;  and  thirdly,  when  it  was  made  with  the  consent  of  only 
one  belltgerent.  First,  with  respect  to  mediation  and  arbitration.  A  mediator  merely 
gave  advice  and  offered  counsel ;  and  both  parties  had  agreed  to  listen,  although  they 
did  not  pledge  themselves  to  follow  it ;  and  it  was  known  that  good  counsels  were 
genendly  spumed  where  listeners  were  prejudiced.  An  arbitrator,  on  the  other  hand, 
pronounced  a  decision  which  both  parties  had  previously  bound  themselves  to  carry  out ; 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  abide  by  his  jud^ent.  The  right  to  interfere,  whether 
as  a  mediator  or  an  arbitrator,  did  not  rest  with  the  intervening  party,  but  he  must 
be  selected  by  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  who  had  confidence  in  the  Known  justice  and 
integrity  of  the  arbitrator.  Secondly^  when  it  took  place  contrary  to  the  wishes  o&. 
both  parties,  it  was  called  intervention.  Intervention  meant  to  come  between — to 
interpose  by  force ;  and  therefore  was  an  act  hostile  to  both.  Thirdly,  where  it  took 
place  with  the  consent  of  one  and  against  the  wish  of  the  other,  it  amounted,  in  fact, 
to  espousing  the  side  of  one  and  declaring  war  against  the  other.  The  word  ''  recogni- 
tion" was  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  old  writers  on  international  law ;  it  was  the 
manufacture,  o^  rather  the  phantom,  of  modem  times.  Mr.  Canning  had  stated,  in 
1823,  that  "  thelaw  of  nations  was  entirely  silent  on  this  point ;"  yet  he  attached  the 
general  meaning  to  the  word  and  defined  the  two  senses  of  it  very  clearly.  He  said : 
''If  the  colonies  say  to  the  mother  country,  *  We  assert  our  independence/  and  the 
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mother  country  answers,  ^I  admit  it/  that  is  recognition  in  one  sense.  If  the  colonies 
say  to  another  state, '  We  are  independent/  and  that  other  state  replies,  *  I  allow  that 
yon  are  so/  that  is  recognition  in  another  sense  of  the  term.  That  other  State  simply 
acknowledges  the  fact,  or  rather  its  opinion  of  the  fact.'' 

This  latter  he  treated  as  worth  nothing,  except  there  accompanied  it  ^^  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  co-operation."    For,  he  continued : 

"  The  simple  recognition  by  any  neutral  power    *  *    could  have  no  snch  effect 

as  tranquilliziug  the  state,  and  establishing  and  confirming  its  independence." 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  had  likewise  said; 

^'The  first  [sense  of  the  term  recognition,]  which  is  the  true  and  legitimate  use  of 
the  word  *  recognition,'  as  a  technic^  term  of  international  law,  is  that  in  which  it 
denotes  the  explicit  acknowled^ent  of  the  independence  of  a  country  by  a  state 
which  formerly  exercised  sovereignty  over  it  Such  recognitions  are  renunciations  of 
sovereignty — surrenders  of  the  power  or  of  the  claim  to  govern." 

With  regard  to  the  other  meaning  of  the  term,  which  he  called  ^'  virtual  rccognitioD/' 
he  had  said : 

^^  It  imi^lies  no  guarantee,  no  alliance,  no  aid,  no  approbation  of  the  successful  revoli, 
no  intimation  of  an  ojiiuiou  concerning  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  accomplished.  These  are  matters  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  It  wonld 
be  an  usurpation  in  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. '  As  a  state,  we  can  neither  con- 
demn nor  justify  revolutions  which  do  not  affect  our  safety  and  are  not  amenable  t« 
our  laws." 

The  resolution  of  the  honorable  member  for  Sheffield  amounted,  therefore,  to  a 
desire  for  an  alliance  to  go  to  war  with  the  North.  He  hoped  to  show,  on  the  contrary, 
tliat  we  had  no  right  to  recognize  the  South,  or  to  intervene  in  the  quarrel  in  any  way; 
further,  that  alliances  such  as  the  honorable  member  proposed  had  always  been  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  and  misunderstanding  between  the  allies  themselves ;  and,  lastly, 
that  intervention  would  be  injurious  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  Confederate  States 
themselves.  An  expression  of  thanks  was  due  to  the  writer  in  the  Times,  well  known  to  be 
alaw^yer  of  repute  and  authority,  whose  letters  signed  ^^Historicus"  had  placed  in  a 
clear  li^ht  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt,  mystery,  and  perplexity. 
Acconbng  to  that  gentleman,  while  the  contest  for  government,  or,  in  other  woidk. 
rebeUiou  was  going  on  in  a  country,  there  were  only  two  possible  courses  open  to  other 
nations--either  to  remain  neutral,  in  which  case  the  mother  country  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sovereign  state,  while  belligerent  rights  were  possessed  by  the  other  side,  hat  no 
other  rights  whatever ;  or  else  war  must  be  declared  which  might  be  either  a  forcible 
intervention  against  both  x>arties,  or  else  (as  is  more  generally  the  case)  it  consisted  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  one  party  and  waging  war  on  the  other.  Wheaton,  in  hii» 
standard  work  on  international  law,  had  laid  down  that — 

"  Until  the  revolution  is  consummated,  while  the  civil  war  involving  a  contest  for 
the  goverumpnt  continues,  other  states  may  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  the  con- 
troversy, still  continuing  to  treat  the  ancient  government  as  sovereign,  and  the  gov- 
ernment de  facto  as  a  society  entitled  to  the  rights  of  yrgi  against  its  enemy ;  or  may 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  party  which  they  believe  to  have  justice  on  its  side." 

But  some  honorable  members  perhaps  might  say,  "  Why  not  remain  neutral  and  yet 
recognize  ?"  He  thought  he  had  already  shown  that  these  two  things  were  incompatible : 
yet  he  would  inquire  further  into  the  objection.  Let  him  ask  what  was  the  meaning  of 
neutrality.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  the  Cluincellor  of  the  Excheqaer,  in  lo59, 
gave  a  dt?finition  so  concise  and  clear  that  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  his 
words.    Speaking  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  had  said : 

''  The  impartiality  of  his  neutrsuity  would  have  been  violated  if  he  had  offered  sugges- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  party ;  the  impartiality  of  his  neutrality  would  have  been  violated 
had  he  interposed  by  any  underhand  means." 

And  speaking  of  the  neutrality  on  which  her  Mi^jesty's  government  had  acted,  he 
added : 

"  Its  limit  is  that  we  should  refrain,  not  from  entertaining  our  own  opinion,  but  inm 
giving  effect  to  it,  either  by  manifestations  in  this  House  or  by  diplomatic  action, 
otherwise  than  the  public  law  of  Europe  may  permit,  or  ojiportunities  shall  be  fairly 
opened." 

^  And  now,  with  regard  to  recognition,  he  would  quote  a  writer  on  international  la^i 
a  statesman  of  this  country,  and  a  statesman  of  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  Phillimore 
(vol.  II,  p.  15)  had  declared  that— 

'^Two  facts  should  occur  before  this  grave  stop  be  taken,  whereby  the  neutral  power 

becomes  the  ally  of  one  of  the  hitherto  belligerent  parties — first :  the  practical  cessation 

of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  old  state ;    *  *"  *    second :  an  absolute,  (v*^ 

fide  possession  of  independence." 

.And  quoting  the  very  precedent  to  which  the  honorable  and  learied  member  had 

referred,  the  recognition  by  France  of  the  independeace  of  our  American  colonies,  thM 

writer  said,  Never  was  there  a  war  declared  on  juster  grounds  than  that  commenoed 
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by  George  III,  on  the  reco^ition  of  the  independence  of  those  colonies  by  the  French, 
liord  Liverpool  had  lield  language  much  to  the  same  effect.    He  said  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  independence,  they  both  agreed 
that  it  was  to  be  considered  on  two  grounds — ^the  first,  of  ri^ht ;  the  second,  of  expe- 
diency. That  where  no  right  existed  there  could  be  no  expediency,  was  an  inference  in 
which  they  both  agreed.    «  *  «    There  could  be  no  right  while  the  contest 

was  actually  going  on.    *  *  «    The  question  ought  to  be,  ^  Was  the  contest 

going  on  ?'    He  for  one  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  mind  to  take  any  such  steps  so  long 
as  the  struggle  in  arms  continued  undecided.'' 

President  Jackson,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  to  whose  opinion  the  confederates 
would  probably  attach  importance,  had  laid  it  down  in  his  message  of  December  21, 
1836,  that— 

^'The  acknowledgment  of  a  new  State  as  independent  and  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  is  at  all  times  an  act  of  great  delicacy  and  responsibility,  but  more 
especially  so  when  such  State  has  forcibly  separated  itself  from  another,  of  which  it  had 
formed  an  integral  part,  and  which  still  claims  dominion  over  it.  A  premature  recog- 
nition under  these  circumstances,  if  not  looked  upon  as  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  is 
always  liable  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  unfriendly  spirit.'' 

These  quotations,  although  but  a  tithe  of  what  might  be  given,  would  suffice  to  show 
that  recognition,  where  it  was  not  the  mere  acceptance  of  an  independence  already 
acknowledged  by  the  mother  country,  amounted  to  intervention  and  an  act  of  hos- 
tility and  war.  Lawyers  attached  much  weight  to  precedents ;  he  supposed,  therefore, 
that  he  must  discuss  all  the  precedents  which  bore  upon  this  matter.  First,  there  was 
the  recognition  of  Hungary,  attempted  by  the  United  States,  in  1849.  The  rebels  were 
in  full  possession  of  all  the  territory.  Every  one  of  the  Austrian  troops  had  been  driven 
from  Hungary,  and  Austria  had  not  a  man  left  to  govern  the  country.  The  United 
States  thereupon  sent  over  Colonel  Dudley  Mann  to  Kossuth,  with  full  powers  to  re- 
cognize Hungary  as  an  independent  state.  Yet  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  one  consent, 
reprobated  the  action  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Americans  themselves  had  not 
attempted  to  justify  their  conduct.  The  next  case  was  that  which  the  honorable  mem- 
ber had  referred  to.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1778,  the  Marquis  de  Noaillee  informed 
King  George  that  the  French  government,  deeming  our  colonies  to  be  virtually  inde*  * 
pendent,  had  recognized  them  as  such,  and  conclude  with  them  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce.  It  was  quite  true  that  at  the  time  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive had  been  concluded,  but  the  fact  was  not  known  then,  and  was  a  secret  till  long 
afterward.  Four  days  after  that  communication,  on  March  17,  King  Qeorge  III  recalled 
his  ambassador  from  France,  and  sent  the  French  ambassador  his  passports,  and  Par-' 
liament  was  informed  by  the  Crown  thait  this  step  had  been  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  French  ambassador's  communication.  The  '' justifying  memorial"  drawn  up  by 
Gibbon,  and  published  in  the  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1779,  stated  the  gravamen  to 
be  that  France — 

<<  Is  content  to  maintain  that  the  revolted  colonies  enjoy,  in  fact,  that  independence 
they  have  bestowed  on  themselves.  *  *  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out insulting  in  too  gross  a  manner  both  truth  and  reason,  to  deny  that  the  declaration 
of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  ought  to  be  received  as  a  true  declaration  of  war." 

The  memorial  also  quoted  the  expression  of  King  George  UI,  that  this  recognition 
was  '^  an  act  of  hostility,  a  formal  and  premeditatecf  aggression."  The  next  precedent 
was  that  in  the  .war  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  with  the  mother  countij.  That 
war  began  in  1810,  and,  after  it  had  continued  for  eight  years,  the  people  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  who  had  then  an  extensive  trade  with  the  United  States,  applied  to  the  United 
States  government  to  be  allowed  to  send  a  consul  to  Washington,  seeing  that  there  was 
an  American  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres.  But  President  Adams  replied  that  he  could  not 
X)ermit  it,  because  it  would  amount  to  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  whereas  the 
continued  residence  at  Buenos  Ayres  of  a  United  States  consul,  who  had  been  accredited 
to  Spain  before  the  revolution,  implied  no  recognition  of  any  particular  government. 
There  was  another  precedent  on  the  same  occasion  which  was  furnished  li)y  our  own 
conduct.  At  the  Congress  of  Verona,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  protested 
against  the  right  of  the  allied  powers  to  interfere  between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  Mr. 
Canning  went  even  so  fax  as  to  declare  that  he  would  consider  it  a  cause  of  war  if  any 
power  ventured  to  recognize  them.  In  the  year  1824,  after  the  contest  had  been  going 
on  for  fourteen  years  and  every  Spanish  soldier  had  been  removed,  Mr.  Canning  wrote 
to  our  minister  in  the  Peninsula  stating  that  his  Msgesty's  government  would  not  antici- 
pate, in  the  matter  of  recognition,  the  mother  coimtiy  herself,  and  that  they  had  no 
right  to  recognize  the  revolted  colonies  before  the  mother  country  should  lead  the  way 
in  that  recognition.  Yet,  at  this  time,  Spain  had  abandoned  all  efforts  in  Colombia 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  had  nearly  given  up  the  contest  in  Chili  and  in  Mexico.  On 
the  15th  of  January  in  that  year  a  case  had  occurred  very  like  what  had  just  taken 

Slace  in  that  House.    Sir  J.  Mackintosh  presented  a  petition  for  the  recognition  of  the 
outh  American  republics.    That  petition  was  from  the  merchants  of  London,  while 
tlie  petition  presented  by  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  was  only  from 
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a  few  people  gathered  in  the  market  place  at  Oldham.    The  pctitiou  of  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh was  presented  after  a  fourteen  years'  struggle,  and  when  every  Spanish  soldia 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  country;  that  of  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  bad 
been  presented  after  a  two  years'  war,  and  when  the  resources  of  the  South  were  strait- 
ened to  the  utmost  by  the  northern  arms.    Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  petition,  moreover, 
recited  the  fact  that  two  years  before,  in  1822,  an  act  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  permit  and  legalize  a  trade  with  the  South  American  states.    And,  there- 
fore, even  apart  from  the  great  difference  between  the  two  men,  Sir  J  Mackintoalrs 
case  was  innnitely  stronger  than  that  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Shef- 
field.   Mr.  Canning,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  twice  had  Spain  proposed  a  Congress  to 
treat  on  the  suhject,  but  that  he  had  twice  refused,  holding  that  it  would  be  **  neither 
just  nor  generous"  to  recognize  them  until  Spain  had  done  so  beforehand.    In  ItfiS 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili  were  recognized  on  the  ground,  according  to  Mr.  Canning's 
speech  on  the  address,  that,  for  many  years,  there  had  not  been  a  Spanish  soldier  <» 
the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  **  the  first  necessary  condition  of  recognition  br 
a  foreign  power  had  long  existed  in  that  state;  its  soil  was  free."    Colombia  waa 
in  a  like  condition ;  yet,  Mr.  Canning  had  refused  to  recognize  her,  because  she  had 
sent  an  armed  force  against  Peru,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  bringing  back  Ibe 
Spaniards  into  the  heiut  of  Colombia.    She,  therefore,  could  not  yet  be  recognized  as 
independent.    He  passed  now  to  the  second  point,  namely,  that  an  allianoe  to  inter- 
vene always  ends  m  quarrels  between  the  allied  powers  themselves ;  that  union  and 
association  for  such  purposes  always  resulted  in  disunion  and  bickering.    This  was  a 
truth  which  could  be  proved  only  by  actual  facts  and  events.    That  was  the  casA  is 
regard  to  Belgium.    In  the  year  1830  that  country  did  not  pretend  to  have  achieved  iU 
independence ;  in  fact,  the  Dutch  were  about  to  reoccupy  Brussels  when  the  conferoice 
of  London  proposed  to  create  a  kingdom  of  Belgium.    Wheaton  stated  that  the  King 
had  invited  a  conference  of  the  five  powers  to  determine  *^  how  tJie  futui^  independoice 
of  Belgium  could  be  combined  with  the  stipulations  of  existing  treaties."    They  met  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1830,  and  si^ed  a  protocol  determinin^jr  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
vention and  proclaiming  an  armistice.    But  both  the  revolutionary  government  and 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  repudiated  the  settlement  proposed  by  the  five  poweiSb 
'  The  five  powers  then  immediately  quarrelled  among  themselves.    England  and  France 
sided  with  the  revolutionists,  while  Russia  and  Prussia  took  part  vnui  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands.    Thereupon  the  Prince  of  Orange  fought  a  battle  and  defeated  the  Bri- 
gians.    Instantly  France  and  England  came  to  the  rescue.    But  Russia  and  Pnusia 
threatened  us  with  war ;  and  thus  nine  months  of  war  was  the  result  of  intervention  in 
the  cause  of  peace.    In  October,  1831,  a  ''final  settlement"  was  agreed  upon,  which 
proved,  upon  tried,  to  be  by  no  means  final.    A  year  afterward,  in  October,  1832,  s  con- 
vention waa  concluded,  between  France  and  England,  to  force  the  evacuation  of  Ant- 
werp ;  we  sailed  into  the  Scheldt,  while  France  invaded  Belgium.    Russia  and  Pmasia 
menaced  us  with  war;  but  peace  was  eventually  concluded  in  May,  1833.    Then  take 
the  case  of  Greece.    The  insurrection  broke  out  in  1821.    Greece  had  fought  for  six 
years,  and  had  by  no  means  aohieveil  her  independence ;  nay,  the  Turks  were  ahont  to 
reduce  them,  to  submission,  when  England,  France,  and  Russia  resolved  to  intervene. 
Then  occurred  that  intentional  accident  at  Navarino.    In  1828  the  French  invaded 
Greece  in  order  to  expel  the  Turks.    And  then,  from  1828  to  1833,  the  patriots  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  fiew  at  each  other,  cut  each  others'  throats,  and  tJie  whole  land  was 
a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage.    All  this  time  Russia  was  playing  her  .own  game  and 
advancing  on  Constantinople.    But  Engjland  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Anatfi* 
(against  ha  ally,  Russia)  to  protect  the  mtegrity  of  Turkey.    He  had  the  autJ^ority  of 
Anton  for  asserting  that  orders  had  been  sent  out  to  the  English  admiral  in  the  Lersot 
to  attack  the  Russian  fleet  when  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  concluded  and  peace 
established.    Tbns  this  alliance  to  intervene  in  the  cause  of  peace  had  been  the  ori^ 
of  twelve  years  of  bloodshed.    He  need  not  mention  the  alliance  to  intervene  in  SyriA 
for  the  House  remembered  the  bad  blood  which  was  stirred  up,  and  the  reports  which 
were  current  that  the  French  had  sent  over  rifles  to  the  Maronites  and  printed  an 
incendiary  paper  vilifying  us,  which  they  disseminated  throughout  Syria.    Neither 
need  he  aunae  to  the  jealousies  which  were  engendered  by  the  alliance  in  China.   Then, 
again,  there  was  the  case  of  Mexico.    We  intervened,  together  with  Franee  and  Spain ; 
but,  before  lon^,  we  found  the  only  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  the  matter  » 
quickly  as  possible :  so  we  had  retired  with  more  speed  than  dignity.    It  might  be  eaid 
tnat,  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  France  had  pursued  a  selfish  policy.    But  how  did  ther 
know  whether  France  was  not  pursuing  a  selfish  policy  in  this  case  also,  and  that  the 
honorable  member  for  Sheffield  was  only  the  tool  of  that  policy  ?    France  might  he 
intending  to  throw  in  that  very  case  of  Mexico  into  the  settlement  of  American  affair; 
or  else  she  might  intend  a  revendiquerf  the  ancient  colony  of  Louis  XIV,  namely,  liooi^ 
iana,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Napoleon  by  Spain,  under  the  treaty  of  San  Bdelfon^ 
and  given  by  Napoleon,  in  1808,  to  Monroe,  because  of  the  British  cruisers.    The  pro- 
posal of  the  honorable  and  learned  member,  therefore,  though  bad  enough  befoiv,^ 
endered  doubly  bad  and  dangerous  by  this  proposed  alliance  to  intervene.    But  even 
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if  we  did  associate  ourselves  to  iutervene,  where  was  the  common  basis  of  action  T  How 
could  we  define  the  bouudaries  of  the  South  f  Intervention,  to  be  successful^  must 
exhaust  every  point  in  dispute^  and  embrace  every  subject  in  controversy.  Take,  now, 
that  one  point  of  slavery ;  what  should  be  said  on  that  one  point  f  Besides,  we  had  to 
take  into  account  that  the  North  is  now  a  great  military  power,  while  we  had  but  few 
troops,  widely  scattered  over  Canada  and  an  easy  prey  to  an  invader.  The  capture,  by 
the  North,  of  our  scattered  garrisons  there  would  make  us  look  rather  small  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Our  commerce  would  also  certainly  have  something  to  fear  from  the 
Alabamas  and  Floridas  which  the  North  could  put  upon  the  seas.  He  was  not  appealing 
to  the  fears  of  Englishmen,  but  was  simply  pointing  out  some  of  the  consequences  that 
would  i ne vitably  follow  from  our  intervention  in  this  contest.  There  was  another  point. 
We  imported  largely  of  g[rain,  our  two  chief  sources  of  supply  being  Poland  and  the 
northwest  States  of  America.  Was  it  likely  that  we  should  be  able  to  get  much  from 
Poland  under  her  present  circumstances  T  No.  Then  we  must  rest  mainly  upon  supplies 
from  NortU  America.  But  how  would  war  affect  that  T  Would  not  the  distress  in  Eng- 
land be  aggravated  by  a  war  with  America  ?  From  the  northern  States  of  America  we 
received  5,500,000  quarters  of  com,  whereas  from  the  north  of  Europe  we  received  only 
2,000,000.  The  total  imported  into  England  m  1861  was  16,094,914  quarters,  of  which 
more  than  one-third  came  from  the  northwestern  States,  namely,  Illinois,  Miohisan, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin — whose  yearly  available  produce  was  not  nearly  exhaustea  by 
their  exports.  At  least,  this  w^as  the  statement  contained  in  the  memorial  of  the  Illi- 
nois commissioners.  If  those  States  could  find  a  market  for  their  com  in  England,  it 
would  promote  a  good  feelins:  between  them  and  Canada ;  but  if  this  country  went  to 
war  with  America,  that  good  feeling  would  be  prevented.  In  fact,  a  desire  for  allianoe 
with  us  was  already  ^{[rowing  up  in  those  States.  By  holding  back  from  war  those 
northwestern  States  will  force  a  trade  with  us  through  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  with  that 
object,  enter  into  close  alliance  with  us,  while  the  transit  of  tho  goods  would  be  of 
material  benefit  to  Canada,  while,  by  running  the  risk  of  war,  we  Siould  be  injuring 
ourselves  commercially  in  the  greatest  degree.  It  would  be  no  less  baneful  to  the  Con- 
federate States  themselves.  Every  alliance  to  intervene  had  been  ostensibly  for  the 
good  of  the  suffering  country ;  yet  every  such  intervention  had  only  served  to  increase 
their  misery  and  distress.  **  Pacification''  had  always  resulted  in  internecine  struggle. 
*■  *•  Well-being"  had  ever  caused  poverty  and  wretdiedness.  The  South  was  now  doing  well. 
Why  then  interfere  and  spoil  their  chance  T  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
spoken  of  the  recent  invasion  of  the  North,  and  said  that  Washington  was  now  in  danger 
and  that  the  South  had  nearly  achieved  their  object.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  not  leave  them  alone  to  achieve  it  themselves  ?  To  intervene  now,  when 
the  South  was  described  as  all  but  successful,  in  order  to  receive  a  share  of  the  glory  of 
the  conquest,  would  be  both  unfair  and  ungenerous.  To  proclaim  an  armistice  would 
give  a  breathing  time  to  the  North ;  and  when  recruited  she  would  recommence  the 
struggle  with  redoubled  fury,  and  carry  it  on  with  increased  energy.  The  only  chance 
of  peace  was  when  every  one  shuddered  at  the  name  of  war.  Above  all  things,  he  re- 
commended the  South  to  avoid  being  protocolled ;  diplomatic  ability  was  the  ruin  of 
states.  In  conclusion,  he  trusted  iie  had  shown  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to  thrust  our- 
selves into  every  struggle,  but  that  we  should  observe  the  "gplden  rule''  in  politics  as 
much  as  in  private  life.  That,  by  such  a  fratricidal  war,  the  effusion  of  blood  would 
not  be  stopped  but  increased;  that  the  hardships  of  Limcashire  would  not  be  light- 
ened, but  that  the  burdens  of  the  people  would  be  augmented  and  the  sources  of  rood 
for  this  country  would  be  cut  off.  Nay,  worse ;  these  alliances  to  interfere  in  America 
would  end  in  years  of  quarrels  and  bickerings  in  Europe,  and  would  effectually  ruin 
the  South  and  deprive  it  of  that  stability  and  confidence  which  would  result  from 
achieving  its  own  independence.  Why,  then,  should  we  risk  our  good  name  and  fame 
and  endanger  our  very  jieace  and  quiet,  where  there  is  no  rivalry  of  opposing  churches 
nor  ancient  feuds  of  race  to  combat  T  Much  more  did  he  concur  in  the  words  spoken, 
on  the  5th  of  February  last,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  presence  of  the  future  King  of 
England.    That  noble  earl  had  then  said : 

"I  confess  I  cannot  briuf^  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  at 
which  it  is  either  wise,  politic,  or  even  legitimate,  to  recognize  the  South." 

And  with  regard  to  recognition,  while  the  struggle  was  still  continuing,  the  noble 
earl  had  said : 

^'  But  in  that  case  [when  the  war  is  not  at  an  end]  recognition  is  always  followed  by 
something  further;  for  it  means  nothing  unless  the  powers  who  join  in  it  are  ready  to 
support  by  force  of  arms  the  claims  of  the  state  which  they  recognize." 

The  noble  earl  then  came  to  this  conclusion : 

''  I  fear  that  the  war  must  go  on  until  both  of  the  combatants  see  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  some  settlement."— -[3  Hansard,  clxix,  24,  26.] 

On  tnese  grounds  he  begged  to  move  the  amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice^ 

Amendment  proposed, 

.  *^To  leave  out  from  the  word  'That'  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  Hhis  House  earnestly  desires  that  an  impartial  neutrality  should  continue 
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to  be  maintained  by  her  Hfgesty's  government  during  the  i^reseut  nuhaiYpy  contest 
in  the  States  of  North  America'" — (Lord  Robert  Montagu)— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ^^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  lefb  out  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Clifford  said  he  should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  amendment,  for  he 
thought  that  if  any  precipitate  act  plunged  this  coimtry  into  hostilities  with  th<> 
United  States,  a  new  feature  of  horror  would  be  added  to  those  now  to  be  witnessed  in 
America.    But  while  he  fully  agreed  in  the  conclusions  to  wliioh  the  noble  lord  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu)  had  come,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  coincided  with 
the  sentiments  by  which  those  conclusions  were  prompted.    He  thought  that  honora- 
ble members  should  abstain  from  all  violence  of  language,  such  as  had  been  used  by 
the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield ;  and  for  himself,  he  should  carefully 
abstain  from  applying  strong  language  to  either  of  the  parties  ^ngaged  in  this  misera- 
ble contest,  for  he  believed  it  was  a  struggle  in  which  both  parties  had  acted  from  con- 
scientious motives.    It  was  onl^  natural  that  those  on  the  one  side,  who  had  been 
taught  from  their  youth  to  consider  America  as  a  united  nation,  should  be  loth  to  see 
dismemberment,  whilst  he  knew  that  the  other  side,  who  had  been  trained  to  believe 
in  the  sovereignty  of  their  States  against  the  northern  federal  principles,  believed  they 
were  standing  up  for  the  defense  of  their  hearths  and  homes,  and  gallantly  did  they 
maintain  the  principles  they  had  been  taught.    There  was  nothing  in  this  struggle 
which  justified  the  comparison  which  the  noble  lord  had  made  between  the  confcMcbr- 
ates  and  the  Sepoys,  and  nothing  which  made  it  analogous  to  an  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, a  province  of  England,  or  a  department  of  France.    If  they  wished  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  disastrous  scenes  now  passing  in  America,  they  must  go  back  to  an  early 
stage  of  history.    The  Southern  States  could  not  be  said  to  be  waging  a  war  of  rebel- 
lion, for  the  Constitution  which  bound  the  States  together,  distinctly  acknowledged, 
that  for  all  purposes,  except  for  such  matters  as  customs,  Indian  treaties,  coinage,  the 
post-office,  and  external  relations,  the  States  were  separate  sovereignties.    So  strong 
was  the  feeling  against  the  federal  system,  that  when  Calhoun  was  on  his  death-bed, 
and  his  chaplain  was  praying  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  nation,  the  dying  states- 
man interrupted  him  to  assert  that  there  was  no  such  thin^  in  reality  as  an  American 
nation.    "We  are  not,"  he  said,  "  a  nation,  but  a  confederation  of  States."    The  North- 
em  States  had  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  Southern  States  on  the  question  of 
slavery  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  have  a  right  to  interfere  between  us  and 
our  West  India  colonies  in  a  similar  question  before  we  granted  negro  emancipation. 
The  slave  trade  was  stopped ;  but  as  far  as  regarded  the  slaves  on  the  lands  in  certain 
States,  the  other  States  were  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  them. 
He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  all  in  favor  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  for  he  thought  it  equally  degrading  to  the  master  and  the  slave.    But  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  southern  masters  were  cruel  masters.    Cruelty  on 
the  part  of  masters  was  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule ;  and  when  the  exception 
occurred,  the  law  forbade  any  inquiry  to  be  made  in  respect  to  the  relations  existing 
between  master  and  slave,  if  the  master,  in  inflicting  punishment,  stopj^ed  short  of  the 
extreme  punishment  of  death.    The  law  could  take  no  notice  of  stripes,  mutilation,  or 
torture,  as  long  as  life  was  spared.    That  was  not  a  state  of  thinm  which  an  English- 
man could  regard  with  anything  like  apTOobation.    Hitherto,  however,  slavery  had 
derived  its  chief  support  from  tlie  fact  that  when  any  question  as  to  the  slave  trade 
arose  with  this  country,  the  power  of  the  whole  federation  was  employed  to  uphold 
the  institution.    Some  years  a^o  he  visited  the  prisons  at  Charleston,  in  company  with 
an  American  friend,  and  found  several  black  sailors  there  who  were  incarcerated  for 
no  other  offense  than  being  negroes,  and  who  were  liable  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  maintenance,  if  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  which  they  belonged 
did  not  pay  the  money  for  their  keep.    He  asked  his  conductor  whether,  if  these  hap- 
pened to  be  English  subjects,  we  could  apply  for  redress  to  the  federal  government.  i 
The  reply  was  that  we  might  make  the  application,  but  that  the  federal  government        *^ 
had  already  decided  that  the  case  was  one  with  which  the  authorities  at  Washington 
could  not  interfere,  and  that  it  was  simply  a  State  regulation.    Upon  that  he  (Mr. 
Cliflford)  suggested  that  England  might  tafie  them  at  their  word  and  declare  war,  not 
against  the  federation,  but  only  against  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  but  his  friend 
replied  that  if  we  touched  a  single  State  we  committed  an  act  of  hostility  against  the 
whole  Union  j  so  that  in  reality  the  whole  power  of  the  North  was  engaged  to  support 
the  system.    Even  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  was  admitted  to  be  an  illegal  act,  and 
to  be  justified  only  as  a  war  measure.    Looking  at  th  e  question  broadly,  he  would  say  that 
he  was  himself  the  friend  of  both  North  and  South ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  disguise 
the  change  of  feeling  that  had  occurred' during  the  last  two  years.    Into  whatever 
society  one  went,  high  or  low,  one  found  that  the  general  impression  was  that  the 
South  was  making  progress,  and  that  its  efforts  would  ultimately  be  crowned  with 
success.    That  revulsion  was  attributable  partly  to  the  insolence  of  the  northern  press, 
and  to  the  ajggressive  and  insulting  conduct  of  one  of  the  federal  commodores ;  bat^ 
also,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  wanton  barbarity  with  which  the  federai 
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govemmeut  had  allowed  its  officers  to  wage  the  war.    They  read,  not  of  victories 
gained  by  the  federals,  but  of  the  desolation  which  they  spread  over  countries  which 
were  lately  blooming  with  fertility,  as  though  they  sought  to  emulate  the  ravages  of 
Attila  or  Genghis  Khan.    Who  could  read  without  horror,  of  lands  as  wide  as  the  whole 
of  Scotland  being  submerged  beneath  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  burning 
of  JackBonville,  and  of  the  destruction  of  churches,  houses*,  and  private  property  of  all 
kinds?    And  these  things  were  done,  not  for  military  objects,  which  would  afford  some 
excuse  for  them,  but  out  of  such  sheer,  wanton  malice  that  even  the  negroes  looked 
on  disgusted  and  aghast.    Again,  had  the  condition  of  the  negroes  been  at  all  improved 
by  the  wart    Why,  they  had  been  shot  down  by  federal  soldiers,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  officers,  who  never  interfered.    In  Illinois  the  whites,  jealous  tliat  the  negroes 
should  dare  to  compete  with  them  in  honest  labor,  had  burnt  their  houses  over  their 
heads;  in  fact,  the  black  man  was  as  unhappy  as  the  flying-fish,  which  had  its  ene- 
mies both  in  sea  and  air,  and  could  find  refuge  on  neither  side.    General  McNeil  had 
Hhot  six  innocent  men  in  cold  blood,  but  the  government  had  not  ventured  to  punish 
him  or  any  of  the  other  malefactors  who  had  committed  similar  atrocities.    Nor  had 
they  tried  to  arrest  the  devastations  of  Blenker.    That  the  end  of  all  this  must  inevit- 
aibly  be  the  separation  of  the  two  groups  of  States  was  the  conviction  of  almost  every 
thinking  man  in  Europe,  and  even  in  America.    Already  there  wore  signs  that  the 
stnicgle  was  drawing  to  a  close.    A  considerable  peace  party  was  growing  up  in  the 
Norui,  and  these,  added  to  the  people  of  the  South,  gave  a  majority  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.    He  was  sorry  for  the  disappointment  of  those  who,  with  the 
honorable  member  for  Birmingham,  (Mr.  Bright,)  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
vast  empire  stretching  from  tne  pole  to  the  tropics ;  but  lie  could  not  resist  the  belief 
that  if  peace  were  not  soon  concluded  the  North  would  be  apt  to  fall  under  a  sheer 
military  despotism.    Even  at  the  present  an  approach  to  that  result  had  bee*  made, 
as  was  shown  in  the  aiTcst  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  for  having  spoken  in  favor  of  i)eace. 
The  President's  argument,  that  the  man  who  dissuaded  a  recruit  from  joining  the  army 
did  as  much  harm  as  he  who  killed  a  soldier,  was  very  remarkable,  and  implied  that 
Iieace  ought  never  to  bo  advocated,  or  war  tenninated.    In  conclusion,  he  would 
remind  the  House  of  the  emphatic  warning  that  Mr.  Everett,  a  good  and  able  man, 
uttered  ten  years  ago  against  the  spirit  of  military  aggrandizement,  which,  as  he 
showed,  had  been  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  might  also  be  fatal  to  America  if, 
instead  of  trusting  to  natural  and  peaceful  progress,  she  resorted  to  conquest. 

The  Chancellor  ov  the  Exchequer.  Sir,  I  am  desirous  at  the  commencement  of 
such  remarks  as  1  have  to  offer  to  the  House  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  honorable  and 
learned  member  for  Sheflicld,  (Mr.  Roebuck,)  who  told  us  he  had  learnt  to  bear  with 
the  opinions  of  others  when  they  differed  from  his  own.    I  wish  to  record  mj-  adhesion 
to  that  sentiment ;  I  may  go,  indeed,  a  ste^  further,  and  say  that  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  this  House,  and  most  ot  all  every  adviser  of  the  Crown,  in  approach- 
ing this  question  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  suppress  within  his  breast  everything 
like  passion — I  would  almost  say  to  lay  aside  every  vestige  of  feeling  oven  in  regard  to 
it.    Our  duty  is  to  treat  this  matter  as  one  of  dry  fact,  and,  however  passion  and  feeling 
may  tend  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  arena  of  reason,  to  strive  to  hold  the  balance 
even  and  to  deliver  our  judgment  with  as  much  impartiality,  as  much  abnegation  of 
all  seliish  i»rejudices,  and  of  all  angry  emotion,  as  if  we  were  sitting  on  the  l>encli  of 
justice,  or  in  the  box  of  jurymen.    It  is  impossible,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  as  one  of  feeling, 
not  to  see  that  the  feelings  with  which  we  must  regard  it  are  mixed.    If  we  take 
the  case  of  the  Sofithem  States,  there  can  only  be  a  few  who  do  not  sympathize  with  a 
resistance  as  heroic  as  ever  has  been  offered  m  the  history  of  the  world  on  the  part  of 
a  weaker  body  against  the  overpowering  and  vastly  superior  forces  of  a  stronger.    But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  the  cause  of  the  South  from  that  point  of  view  in 
which  it  stands  so  intimately  connected  with  at  Iciist  professions  of  strict  adherence 
to  slavery,  a  strong  counter-current  of  feeling  must  arise  in  the  mind.    I  mention 
these  circumstances  because  I  think  that  upon  the  whole  we  are  without  excuse,  if,  in 
a  case  where  different  considerations  tend  so  powerfully  in  opposite  directions,  we 
suffer  our  judgments  to  be  bewildered  by  strong  sentiments  of  iiartisanship  either  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other.    So,  likewise,  with  respect  to  the  North.    I  agree  with  the 
last  speaker  in  thinking  it  impossible  for  any  Englishman,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  prejudices  against  American  institutions,  not  to  have  a  very  strong  feeling  of 
8ym[>athy  with  those  who  had  formed  in  their  own  minds  exalted  visicms  of  the  great 
future  of  their  country,  stretching  from  one  end  of  a  great  continent  to  the  other, 
and  who  see  those  visions  now  threatened  with  destruction.    There  is  no  stronger 
or  more  legitimate  instinct  than  that  instinct  of  nature  which  revolts^  against  disrup- 
tion, and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  feelings  which  have  governed  flic  people  of  the 
North,  not  only  in  entering  into  this  war,  but  oven  in  pushing  it  on  after  it  seems  to 
us  to  have  passed  all  bounds  of  reason  and  of  hope,  nowover  much  there  may  be  in 
their  measures  and  language  which  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  high 
intelligence  that  usually  characterizes  them.    I  may  venture  also  to  say  for  my  own 
guidance,  because  here  I  differ  from  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield, 
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that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  cantiouB  as  to  giving  what  are  termed  British  iuterests  a 
prominent  place  in  our  arguments  on  this  (question.    I  never  have  agreed  'with  those 
who  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  high  British  interest  that  the  old  American  Uniou 
should  be  torn  in  pieces.    Nor  do  I  a^ee  with  the  honorable  and  learned  xnember  fiv 
She£Bield  when  he  says  that  the  American  Union  had  become  so  vast  and  ao  niiMiaring 
to  the  worlds  that  we  were  in  danger  of  dwindling  beside  it^  or  of  exx^eriencing  a 
defect  of  power  to  maintain  our  rights.    I  do  not  think  that  territorial  ext-euaion  neces- 
sarily adds  to  the  vi^or  of  a  State.    I  do  not  admit  that  either  England  or  France,  or 
any  other  coimtry  ol  Europe,  had  lost,  or  was  relatively  losing,  strength  in  comparisoo 
with  the  United  States  oi  America,  or  was  less  able  than  before  to  assei-t  every  just 
claim  and  every  legitimate  interest  in  the  face  of  the  great  republic.    I  have  always 
been  of  opinion,that,  involved  as  England  is,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  mere  interest, 
but  on  considerations  of  duty  and  honor,  with  respect  to  the  British  Nort^  American 
colonies,  the  balanced  state  of  the  old  American  Union,  which  caused  the  whole  of 
American  politics  to  turn  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  slavery  and  northern  inter- 
ests, was  more  favorable  to  us,  more  likely  to  insure  the  continuance  of  peaceful  relatioiu 
in  America,  as  well  as  the  avoidance  of  all  political  complications  arising  from,  the  con- 
nection between  this  country  and  its  colonies,  than  the  state  of  things  which  would 
exist  if  the  old  American  Union  w£re  to  be  divided  into  a  cluster  of  Northern 
and  a  cluster  of  Southern  States.    The  cluster  of  Northern  States  having  lost  aJl  connec- 
tion with  the  slavery  interests  that  were  formerly  adverse  to  extension  northwards, 
would  h&ve,  of  course,  every  motive — I  do  not  say  by  violent  or  illegitimate  measures— 
to  endeavor  to  re-establish  their  territorial  grandeur  by  uniting  memselves  with  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America.    But,  whether  that  be  a  sound  opinion  or  not,  I 
cannot  help  stating  with  some  couiidcnce  that  if  we  strongly  put  forward  the  consid- 
eratioi^of  JBritiBh  mterests  in  that  matter — if  we  found  an  argument  for  recognition  of 
the  South  on  the  plea  that  British  interests  require  the  separation,  and  that  British 
greatness  was  threatened  by  the  former  condition  of  the  American  Union — ^by  that 
very  fact  you  stamp  upon  your  argument  for  reco^ition,  upon  every  expression  even 
of  a  wish  for  ])eace,  a  certain  character  of  hostility  to  our  brethem  in  the  Northern 
States.    I  am  sure  the  honorable  and  learned  member  from  Sheffield  will  feel  I  am  war- 
ranted in  alluding  to  the  subject  in  a  pointed  manner  after  he  has  declared  in  emphatic 
terms,  in  connection  with  his  motion  for  recognition,  that  he  is  determined  to  do  all  he 
*    can  on  the  ground  of  British  interests  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  the  American 
Union.    With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member,  the  first 
objection  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  to  it  I  must  take  also  to  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  noble  lord,  for  either  the  motion  or  the  amendment  would  involve 
the  assumption  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  which  it  is  perfectly  entitled  to 
assume,  if  it  thinks  fit  in  point  of  right,  but  which  it  has  not  yet  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  assume,  and  which  I  do  not  think  it  should  assume — ^namely,  the  function 
of  determining  by  a  positive  declaration  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  by 
the  executive  government,  when  it  is  the  executive  government  alone,  and  not  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  can  have  close  and  minute  cognizance  of  every  circumstance 
from  day  to  day  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  American  contest  and  the  position  of 
England  in  regard  to  it,  and  when,  therefore,  prudence  dictates  that  the  House  should 
continue  to  leave  in  the  Jliauds  of  the  executive  government  that  discretion  which  it 
has  heretofore  exercised  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  countrv.    There  is  no  merit  to  be 
claimed  by  the  executive  government  for  that  which  it  Las  done  or  omitted  to  do ; 
but  this  I  may  say,  that,  setting  apai-t  all  reference  to  this  or  that  question  of  interna- 
tional or  maritime  law  which  may  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
looking  to  the  general  policy  which  has  been  pursued — a  policy  not  of  indifterence, 
not  of  unobservance,  not  of  blindness,  but  of  faithful  and  strict  neutrality  up  to  the 
present  moment — there  can  be  no  doubt  it  has  been  the  only  policy  which  would  have 
answered  to  the  convictions  and  desires  of  the  country.    I,  therefore,  hope  the  Hoase 
will  not  be  disposed  to  entertain  either  a  motion  or  an  amendment  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  determining  beforehand,  by  rules  laid  down  in  set  phrases,  from  which 
there  would  be  no  power  to  depai't,  either  one  way  or  another,  whatever  the  variations 
of  circumstances,  the  course  of  which  the  government  is  to  be  bound  to  pursue ;  hut 
will  rather  leave  the  government  to  act  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  hitherto  acted, 
and  with  that  regard  which  it  has  hitherto  endeavored  to  show  to  the  claims  both  of 
justice  and  of  pohcy.    But  if  there  be  one  moment  more  inconvenient  than  another  for 
the  motion  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield,  I  think  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  will  himself  confess  this  is  that  moment.    The  motion  of  the  honor- 
able and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  is  peculiarly  inconvenient  at  the  present  moment. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  main  result  of  this  contest  is,  humanely  speaking,  in  any  degree 
doubtful ;  but  certainly  there  has  not  been  a  single  epoch  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
war,  which  has  now  been  raging  for  more  than  two  years,  at  which  there  were  pending 
military  issues  of  such  vast  moment,  both  in  the  east  and  west — issues  so  important  with 
reference  to  the  future  position  and  interests  of  either  or  both  belligerents.    But  if  the 
motion  is  exceptionable  upon  principle,  and  if  the  particular  moment  at  which  it  i« 
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made  is  in  some  respects  nnfortuuaie — and  I  admit  that  in  regard  to  time  the  fault  is 
not  entirely  his  because  he  is  placed  between  the  necessities  of  the  ballot-glaas  which 
lies  upon  our  table  and  the  arrival  from  day  to  day  of  the  packets  from  America — ^yet 
tliere  is  another  matter  upon  which  ho  must  be  held  responsible,  and  that  is  for  the 
speech  with  which  his  motion  was  accompanied.  My  honorablei  and  learned  friend 
l3egiui  with  patlietic  complaints  of  the  obloquy  to  which  he  knew  ho  was  about  to 
c:xpose  himself.  He  came  in  almost  a  lamb-like  spirit  to  offer  himself  as  the  willing 
recipient  of  all  the  violent  vituperation  which  he  saw  he  was  about  to  bring  upon  his 
liead.  At  the  same  time  I  own  I  rather  pity  those  who  undertake,  in  a  contest  of  that 
nature,  to  compete  with  my  honorable  and  learned  friend.  But,  sir,  these  are  small 
luattcrs.  In  this  land  of  free  speech,  and  on  this  floor  of  free  discussion,  we  perfectly 
understand  each  oth^r  in  regard  to  the  occasional  interchange  of  mere  hard  words. 
But  the  speech  of  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  had  an  importance  far  beyond  the 
epithets  which  he  may  have  launched  agaiust  this  or  that  man,  or  which  may  be 
launched  against  him  in  return.  He  cannot  disguise — he  will  not  disguise — ^he  is  much 
too  candid,  sincere,  upright,  and  manly  to  disguise — that  the  whole  of  that  speech 
from  beginuin^  to  end  was  couched  in  the  spirit  of  the  strongest  partisanship  for  the 
South — in  a  spirit,  I  may  almost  say,  of  passionate  partisanship  for  the  South.  Nay, 
more,  in  the  first  place  a  speech  made  for  recognition  in  the  spirit  of  determined  par- 
tisanship, at  once  Dears  upon  the  character  of  the  very  measure  which  it  recommends. 
It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  separate  between  recognition  and  intervention ;  but 
if  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  separate  between  them,  then  if  at  the  very  fountain  head 
from  which  the  proposal  proceeds  the  proposal  itself  is  associated  throughout  his 
Tvhole  argument  with  undisguised  hostility  to  one  of  the  parties,  what  chance  or  hope 
is  there  for  recommending  that  recognition  should  take  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  appearance,  much  less  the  reality,  of  true  neutrality  should  be  maintained  T 
But  it  was  not  even  to  this  that  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  limited  himself.  He 
went  a  step  further.  Ho  argued  upon.our  duty  to  the  men  of  Lancashire.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  that  portion  of  liis  speech  T  Recognition  does  not  relievo  the  men  of  Lan- 
cashire. Recognition  does  not  bnng  one  single  oale  of  cotton  to  Lancashire.  "  But,''  said 
iny  honorable  and  learned  friend,  '^  we  have  heretofore  been  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
workmen  have  been  patient,  because  they  have  known  that  the  government  were  not  to 
blame ;  but  we  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  they  will  know  that  it  is  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  government  alone  which  prevents  the  restoration  of  the  raw  material  on 
which  their  industry  depends."  Now  I  am  the  last  person  who  would  accuse  my  hon- 
orable and  learned  friend,  of  all  the  men  in  this  House,  of  using  words  without  mean- 
ing. Tiiat  is  a  charge  which  I  umst  say  can  never  fairly  be  brought  against  him. 
Moreover,  he  desorves  this  praise,  that  his  meaning  for  the  most  part  is  unusually 
clear.  Well,  these  words  are  as  clear  as  any  words  which  ever  fell  from  him ;  and 
their  meaning  is  that  we  are  not  to  stoj)  at  recognition,  but  are  to  follow  it  up  with 
those  other  measures  which  alone  will  satisfy  that  which  he  thinks  is  the  necessity  of 
the  case  and  what  is  the  clear  necessity  of  his  argument — namely,  that  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  his  motion  was  to  follow  the  restoration  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  raw 
material  of  our  cotton  manufacture  for  the  industry  of  Lancashire.  Such  being  the 
speech  of  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  and  such  being  his  motion,  I  confess  that 
I  should  find  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  ample  reason  for  objecting  to  its  adoption 
by  the  House.  But  her  Majesty's  government  I  do  not  think  have  ever  professed  to 
feel  inditferent  on  this  c|ue8tion.  It  is  impossible  for  anv  one  with  the  feelings  of  a 
man  within  him  to  be  indifferent  upon  it.  Moreover,  I  uelieve  that  a  very  general 
union  of  sentiment  and  opinion  exists  in  this  country,  not  upon  ever^  matter  relating 
to  the  iiresent  war,  but  upon  this  great  question— whether  we  wish  that  this  war 
should  continue  or  should  cease.  My  belief  is  that  at  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
men  in  this  House,  perhaps  I  might  say  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred — I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  that  tliere  is  a  single  exception — earnestly  and  fervently  desire  that  it 
should  terminate.  Why,  Sir,  was  there  ever  a  war  of  a  more  destructive  and  deplorable — 
I  will  venture  to  add  of  a  more  hopeless  character  T  Measure  it  by  the  enormous 
absorption  of  human  life,  which  counts  not  by  thousands,  nor  by  tens  of  thousands, 
but  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Was  there  ever  a  more  deplorable  absorption  of  human 
treasure,  which  has  brought  debt^  upon  countries  which  heretofore  were  happily  in 
practice  free  from  them  such  as  not  only  threaten  to  depress  permanently,  or  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  the  condition  of  the  population,  but  even  perhaps  to  involve  the 
greatest  political  difficulties  throughout  the  whole  of  what  was  once  the  flourishing 
and  happy  American  Union  T  Well,  if  these  are  common  to  both  parties,  is  it  possible 
that  we  as  £ng[lishmen  should  regard  otherwise  than  with  deep  pain  the  Bi>ecial  con- 
sequences entailed  by  this  war  upon  each  party  severally  f  Look  at  the  embittering 
and  exasperations  of  the  relations  between  the  black  man  and  the  white  man  in  the 
8outh.  Look  again  at  the  suspension  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  North,  the  utter 
confusion  of  all  the  landmarks  that  separate  between  right  and  power — ^the  danger 
into  which  the  very  principle  of  freedom  has  been  brought  in  that  which  used  to  boast 
itself  the  freest,  and  whicii  we,  perhaps  most  of  us,  admit  to  have  been  at  any  rate 
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one  of  tlie  freest  nations  of  the  earth.    Look  at  the  discredit  to  liberty  abroad— the 
discredit,  not  only  to  democratic,  not  only  to  popular^  but  I  venture  to  say  to  all 
liberal  and  constitutional  principles — which  has  been  caused  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  contemplation  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
especially  of  the  last  twelve  months,  in  North  America,  I  trust  there  are  few  of  us  here 
who  have  ever  suffered  narrow  unworthy  jealousies  of  the  American  Union  to  possess 
our  minds.    But  I  believe  if  there  be  such  a  man,  if  there  be  those  who  have  tak«i 
illiberal  or  extreme  views  of  what  was  defective  in  the  American  chajract-er,  or  in 
American  institutions,  who  closed  their  eyes  against  all  that  was  great  and  good  and 
full  of  promise  to  mankind  in  that  country,  surely  all  alike  must  now  feel  sentiments 
of  compassion  and  concern  absorbing  every  other  sentiment.    And  the  regret  and  sorrow 
which  we  feel  at  the  calamities  brought  to  our  own  doors  by  this  miserable  contes; 
are  almost  swallowed  up  when  we  consider  the  fearful  price — ^more  fearfal,  I  believe, 
than  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  ever  paid,  I  do  not  mean  in  money,  by  a  nation 
in  a  state  of  civil  war — a  price  not  alone  in  the  loss  of  life,  not  alone^n  the  loss  of  treas- 
ure, but  in  the  desperate  political  extremities  to  which  the  free  popular  institutions  oi 
North  America  have  been  reduced.    Whj',  sir,  we  must  desire  the  cessation  of  thk 
war.    No  man  is  justified  in  wishing  for  the  continuance  of  a  war  unless  that  war  has 
a  just,  an  adequate,  and  an  attainable  object,  for  no  object  is  adequate,  no  object  is 
just,  unless  it  also  be  attainable.    'We  do  not  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  by  force  is  attainable.    I  believe  that  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  i* 
unanimous  upon  that  subject.    (No!)    Well,  almost  unanimous.    I  may  be  right  or  I 
may  be  wrong — ^I  do  not  pretend  to  interpret  exactly  the  public  opinion  of  the  countiy. 
I  express  in  regard  to  it  onl^  my  private  sentiments.    But  I  will  go  one  step  further 
and  I  say  I  believe  the  public  oi)iuion  of  this  country  bears  verj'  strongly  ou  another 
matter  upon  which  we  have  heard  much — namely,  whether  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro  race  is  an  object  that  can  bo  legitimately  pursued  by  means  of  coercion  and 
bloodshed.    I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  fatal  error  was  ever  committed  than  when 
men— of  high  intelligence  I  grant,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  whose  philanthropy  I  for  one 
shall  not  venture  to  whisper  the  smallest  doubt— came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  race  was  to  be  sought,  although  they  could  only  travel  to 
it  by  a  sea  of  blood.    I  do  not  thiiilc  there  is  any  real  or  serious  ground  for  doubt  as  to 
the  issue  of  this  contest.    I  admit  that  we  ought  to  desire — I  believe  that  the  bulk  of 
Englishmen  do  desire — that  it  should  come  to  a  close.    But  does  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentlemen  think  it  therefore  follows  that  we  ought  to  adopt  his  motion  ?   Or 
does  he  think  that  recognition  which  he  proposes  would  bring  the  contest  nearer  to  a 
close?    [Mr.  Roebuck.    "Hear,  hear."]    No  doubt  my  honorable  and  learned  friend 
thinks  it  would  terminat^e  it,  or  he  would  not  have  made  this  motion ;  but  I  must  ven- 
ture to  join  issue  with  him  on  that  point.    What  is  that  recognition  to  be  f    Is  it  to  he 
a  recognition  with  intervention  or  without  intervention  ?    Now  it  is  quite  true  that  in 
argument  recognition  and  intervention  are  perfectly  separate.    I  cannot  agree  with 
the  noble  lord,  (Lord  Robert  Montagu,)  who  said  that  the  war  between  Franco  and 
England  which  broke  out  in  1778  was  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  American  colonies 
by  France.    I  think  I  know  the  source  from  which  the  noble  lord  has  quoted  that 
statement;  but  if  he  will  go  back  to  the  original  documents  he  will  find  that  it  is  not 
acciurate.    [Lord  Robert  Montague.    "  The  Annual  Begister.^'i    Then  that  A nnual  Begitifr 
contains  the  documents  themselves,  and  if  the  noble  lord  has  gone  back  to  that  I  confess 
I  am  still  more  surprised  at  his  statoment.    This  is  a  point  of  much  importance, 
because  it  is  a  statement  w^hich  one  sees  constantly  made  that  France  recognized  the 
United  States,  and  that  upon  the  fact  of  that  recognition  England  went  to  war  with 
her.    That  is  totally  incorrect.    The  message  from  the  King  to  Parliament  ww 
delivered  on  the  17 th  of  March,  1778,  in  these  terms: 

"  His  Majesty  having  been  informed,  by  order  of  the  French  king,  that  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  has  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France  and  certain  per- 
sons employed  by  his  Majesty's  revolted  subjects  in  America,  has  judged  it  necessary 
to  direct  that  a  copy  of  the  declaration  delivered  by  the  French  ambassador  to  Lord 
Viscount  Weymouth  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons;  and  at  the  same  time  t<> 
acquaint  them  that  his  Majesty  has  thought  proper,  in  consequence  of  this  offensive 
communication  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  France,  to  send  orders  to  his  ambassador  to 
withdraw  from  that  court."  , 

Therefore  the  message  of  the  Cro\NTi  immediately  points  to  the  declaration  delivered 
by  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  What  were  the  contents  of  th» 
declaration?  The  first  paragraph  recites  that  the  "  independence"  of  the  colonies  had 
been  virtually  established,  and  announces  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The  second  points 
out  "the  good  understanding"  between  France  and  great  Britain,  and  states  to** 
there  is  no  exclusive  privilege.  The  third  confides  that  his  Bri tanic  Majesty  will  P*^^» 
larly^  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  commerce  between  his  Migesty's  (i. «.,  Frftnoes) 
subjects  and  the  United  States  from  being  interrupted.  In  the  fourth  paragrapn  » 
declares  that  very  treaty  which  the  noble  lord  states  had  been  kept  secret  fbr  a  lonf? 
time.    It  thinks  it  superfluous  to  state  that  the  King  of  France,  to  protect  effectnaliy 
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the  lawful  commerce  of  bis  subjects,  and  to  maintain  tbe  dignity  of  his  flag,  has  taken 
effectual  measures  in  concert  with  the  Uliited  States  of  North  America.  Not  only  so,  but  of 
all  the  documents  of  the  period,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  there  is 
not  one  which  refers  to  the  simple  act  of  recoafnition  as  the  cause  of  war.  The  very 
answer  to  the  message,  the  address  presented  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  answer  to  the 
message,  fixes  the  construction  in  the  strictest  manner  to  that  which  I  have  stated. 
We  always  find  the  comnlaint  against  France  was  not  her  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence, but  the  avowea  support  she  had  given  and  the  formal  engagements,  offensive 
and  defensive,  into  which  she  had  entered.  It  is  much  better  that  we  should  have  the 
exact  tnith  before  us  on  this  subject ;  but  then  I  must  say  it  is  very  difficult,  as  far  as 
I  know,  to  find  cases  where  there  has  been  recognition  pending  the  contest,  and  where 
that  recognition  has  not  been  followed  by  war.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
we  can  hardly  say,  consistently  with  truth,  that  the  recognition.took  place  pending 
the  contest.  The  contest,  I  think,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  virtually  at  an  end. 
In  the  case  of  America,  however,  as  the  recognition  was  made  pending  the  contest,  it 
was  foUowed  by  war.  In  the  case  of  Greece  tnere  was  recognition  pending  the  contest, 
and  there  was  war  when  the  battle  of  Navarino  took  place.  In  the  case  of  Belgium, 
likewise,  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  separate  mere  recognition  from  the  use  of 
force.  I  admit  to  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why,  in  abstract  argument,  we  shonlcT  not  separate  between  recognition  and 
intervention — I  do  not  say  they  are  inseparably  united — ^but  this  I  do  say,  that  when 
we  find  in  each  particular  case  of  recognition  pending  a  contest  that  has  heretofore 
taken  place,  the  use  of  force  has  commonly  accompanied  recognition,  a  just  suspicion 
arises  in  the  mind  that  whether  it  be  intended,  or  not  intended,  some  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  substantially  obtains  between  the  two  things,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
greatest  caution  and  circumspection  must  be  used  in  oitler  to  secure  that  while  you 
mean  the  one  you  do  not  find  yourself  plunged  into  the  other.  I  must  confess  there  are 
the  strongest  reasons  why  England,  at  any  rate,  should  in  this  matter  abstain  from 
taking  the  prominent  part  recommended  by  the  honorable  and  learned  member.  The 
very  fact  oi  our  enormous  interests  in  the  American  continent  make  us,  as  it  were,  a 
party  in  the  struggle,  and  that  very  circumstance  would  deprive  us  of  that  character 
of  impartiality  by  which  alone  intervention  could  be  rendered  useful.  The  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman,  indeed,  recommended  concert  on  our  part  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  but  in  his  speech  that  was  reduced  to  the  case  of  France.  But  what 
is  the  position  of  France  on  the  American  continent  ?  I  grant  the  position  of  France 
for  a  long  period  in  regard  to  the  United  States  was  an  admirable  one  for  delivering  a 
judgment  and  administering  a  lesson,  for  so  it  must  be,  of  moral  weight  in  the  general 
interest  of  humanity,  because  France  had  taken  a  practical  share  in  the  originafestab- 
lishment  of  American  independence,  and  never  at  any  period  was  seriously  implicated 
in  controversy  with  the  United  States.  But  how  does  she  stand  now  f  France,  by  her 
expedition  to  Mexico  and  the  greatness  of  her  military  engagements  there,  is  even 
more  decidedly  and  distinctly  a  party  on  the  American  continent  than  is  England.  I 
may  be  too  sanguine — I  do  not  speak  with  authority — ^but  though  America  is  from 
tradition,  usage,  and,  perhaps,  from  national  character,  accustomed  to  assert  her 
independence  of  Europe,  both  as  to  material,  force,  and  opinion,  I  do  believe  that  the 
impartial  and  well  ascertained  spirit  of  Europe  would  have  the  greatest  weight  in 
America ;  but  I  must  say  this,  I  feel  that  England  and  France,  circumstanced  as  they  are, 
even  if  united  in  the  act  of  recognition,  would  not  be  able  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the 
world  and  say,  we  claim  to  represent  the  impartial  opinion  of  the  world.  I  know  of 
no  benefit.or  advantage  that  would  attach  to  any  intervention,  arbitration,  recognition, 
or  interference  of  any  sort,  unless  it  was  entirely  free  from  all  suspicion  of  partial 
or  separate  interest,  or  peculiar  views.  If  you  had  such  a  declaration  of  opinion,  that 
matured  form  of  opinion  in  the  States  of  Europe  generally,  representing  the  civilized 
world  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  believe  it  would  weigh  very  greatly  with  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  of  America.  But  an  act  of  recognition  proceeding  from  England,  an  act 
of  recognition  proceeding  from  any  S£ate  which,  either  from  tradition  or  other  circum- 
stances of  that  kind,  is  placed  in  critical  relations  with  America  in  matters  pertaining 
to  its  own  interests,  not  only  might  have,  but  probably  would  have,  a  result  precisely 
opposite  that  anticipated  by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman.  It  would  assume 
the  character  of  an  interference  in  the,  so  to  speak,  private,  at  any  rate  particular 
affairs  of  the  American  nation.  It  would  go  far  to  create  a  strong  patriotic  reaction 
among  the  citizens  of  the  North,  it  might  go  far  to  give  to  the  cause  of  the  North 
that  defensive  energy  whieh  hitherto  has  been  the  great  secret  of  the  strength  of  the 
South,  and  the  want  of  which  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  northern  inferiority  ; 
because  I  think  we  must  all  feel  that  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in  America, 
whatever  errors  they  may  or  may  not  have  committed  in  the  course  of  this  unhappy 
war,  have  amply  proved  their  possession  of  signal  and  splendid  courage.  There  is  no 
reason  why  either  party  should  be  ashamed  on  that  score,  and  I  think  that  the  honor- 
able and  learned  gentleman  would  do  well  to  consider  how  far  intervention  or  recog- 
nition, more  or  less  looking  in  that  direction,  might  stop  that  growth  of  opinion,  which 
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I;  with  him,  should  regard  as  Bound  and  healthy,  which  is  opposed  to  the  continnanee 
of  this  war,  and  which  has  of  late,  for  the  first  time,  taken  a  definit-e  form  in  aaatan- 
blages  of  g^eat  masses  of  people.  The  responsibility  of  proceeding  to  such  an  act  ai 
that  would  he  a  very  heavy  responsibility.  We  must  look  on  with  some  sense  of  tke 
immense  difficulty  attending  any  steps  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  we  most  leel — at 
least  I  am  sure  the  great  mass  of  this  House  must  feel — ^that  as  long  as  doabt  exists 
that  doubt  ought  out  to  be  ruled  on  the  side  of  safety.  We  feel,  I  think,  with  the  hon- 
orable and  learned  gentleman  that  it  is  time  tliis  war  should  end.  But  I  confess  I 
have  more  faith  in  the  gentle  action  of  that  public  opinion  as  it  grows  and  is  gradnallT 
matured  in  Europe,  than  I  have  in  diplomatic  acts  which  may  tend  to  assnine  am 
appearance  of  undue  interference  in  American  affairs,  and  especially  those  diplomatir 
acts  which  come  from  quarters  which  may  Justly  be  suspected  of  interested  motivte. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  from  indifference — it  is  not  from  any  belief  that  this  war  is  waged 
for  any  adequate  or  worthy  object  on  the  part  of  the  North — ^that  I  would  venture  to 
deprecate  in  the  strongest  terms  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man. If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  there  is  an  occasion  now  in  North  America  when 
the  warmest  patriots  of  this  country  may  step  forward  and  say — 

'^Satfanerafuai 
Yidimas,  ingentes  ac  desolarlmiis  agros." 

But  do  not  let  us  run  the  risk  of  making  worse  that  which  is  already  safficiently 
horrible,  and  adding  to  the  deadly  feud  wluch  now  exists  other  feuds  and  other  quar- 
rels which  will  carry  still  wider  desolation  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  W.  £.  fy>R6TKR  said  he  should  support  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord,  (Lord  S. 
Montagu,)  not  for  the  purpose  of  fettering  the  government,  but  rather  of  supporting 
them  in  that  policy  of  neutrality  they  ha^  hitherto  pursued,  and  because  the  moticm 
of  the  honorable  learned  member  for  Sheffield  involved  so  great  a  departure  from  that 
policy  as  to  require  some  distinct  protest  against  it.  He  was  glad  that  the  qneation 
was  at  last  before  the  House,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  speaking  their  minds 
upon  it.  It  was  pretty  clear  that  recognition  of  a  seceding  State,  while  the  questioD 
whether  the  secession  would  be  sucessful  or  not  was  imsettled,  was  premature,  and 
being  premature  it  was  a  breach  of  neutrality,  because  it  anticipated  the  defeat  of  one 
side,  and'gave  the  prize  of  admission  to  the  community  of  nations  to  the  other.  WhOe 
that  was  the  principle  of  international  law,  the  custom  had  been  not  to  resort  to  inter- 
vention or  recognition^  unless  the  recognizing  power  was  prepared  te  enforce  its  views 
by  arms.  The  recognition  of  the  South  would  be  a  ca8U9  helli  if  the  North  chose  to 
make  use  of  it,  and  it  was  mere  idle  talk  and  empty  boasting  if  we  were  not  pr^ared 
te  enforce  it.  The  motion  of  tiie  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  meant  war,  or  it 
meant  nothing.  He  believed,  from  the  language  which  he  had  held,  that  the  hoDora- 
ble  and  learned  gentleman  was  utterly  reckless  whether  it  would  have  tiiat  effect  or 
not.  But,  whether  he  meant  war  or  not,  did  the  country  mean  war?  No  doubt  there 
was  some  sympathy  felt  for  the  South  in  various  quarters,  and  he  would  allow  the 
Southerner  had  shown  a  courage  which  deserved  sympathy ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  sympathies  of  any  class  of  the  people  in  this  counti^  went  so  far  as  to  submit 
to  an  additional  income  tax  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Canada.  The  constituents  of 
the  honorable  member  for  Liverpool,  (Mr.  Horsfall,)  who  seemed  to  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  South,  would  hardly  like  to  see  the  seas  covered  with  Northern  Ahir 
bamas  preying  on  their  commerce,  notwithstanding  the  boast  of  the  honorable  and 
learned  member  for  Sheffield,  that  one  warrior  would  sweep  them  all  away.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  the  honorable  member  for  Dungarvan,  (Mr.  Msfuire,)  did  not  mean 
war.  He  believed  his  amendment  was  proposed  with  a  motive  and  view  to  peace ;  and, 
in  truth,  unless  the  harvest  was  better  than  it  promised,  the  sufferings  of 'tne  country- 
men of  the  honorable  member  would  be  great  indeed  if  they  were  deprived  of  the 
American  com  crop  of  this  year.  He  would  never  allow  commercial  considerations  to 
prevent  him  engaging  in  a  just  war,  but  when  they  were  asked  by  the  honorable  and 
learned  member  for  Sheffield  to  go  to  war  for  merely  selfish  purposes — ^to  procure 
cotton — it  was  allowable  to  ask  "  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  war  in  com  t"  There 
were  gentlemen,  however,  who  believed  that  if  we  interfered,  though  we  might  go  to 
the  verge  of  war,  we  should  not  resJly  have  war,  and  their  grounds  for  believing  this 
was  European  concert,  and  the  influence  of  the  American  peace  party.  European  con- 
cert, in  fact,  meant  the  concert  of  France.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  and 
the  honorable  member  for  Sunderland  in  the  Joint  capacity  of  patriots  and  courtteis, 
to]d  them  that  they  had  seen  '^  the  great  French  mler,''  and  that  he  had  charged  him 
with  a  message  with  which  her  Majesty's  government  were  entirely  imacquaintedL  The 
under  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  he  understood 
that  in  another  place  Lord  Russell  had  stated  to>nicht  that  the  French  ambassador 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon  him  to  say  that  me  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man opposite  was  quite  mistaken,  and  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  rumor. 
[Mr.  La  YARD.  "It  was  this  very  afternoon."]  It  might  be  said,  of  course,  that  ."the 
^eat  French  ruler  "  had  changed  his  mind — he  would  leave  the  two  honorable  gentle- 
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meD,  tbe  French  ambassador,  and  ^*  the  great  French  mler/'  to  settle  that  matter  among 
themaelvee — or  it  might  be  that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  two  ambassadors  in  this 
country — Baron  Gros,  to  communicate  with  the  government,  and  the  honorable  and 
learned  member  for  Sheffield,  to  communicate  wim  the  House  of  Commons.  It  might 
be  possible  that  he  had  requested  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  to  soimd  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  to  find  out  whether  they  would  follow  his  lead  in  this 
matter.  For  his  part  he  had  had  enough'of  fdllowing  that  lead.  Alliance  with  France 
for  the  purposes  of  intervention  was  apt  to  lead  to  war.  That  was  our  experience  in 
the  Crimean  and  the  Chinese  wars.  We  were  heartily  glad  to  get  out  of  the  Mexican  in- 
tervention, and  there  were  few  who  did  not  look  with  some  feeling  of  suspicion  on  the 
joint  action  with  France  in  the  matter  of  Poland.  If  we  wished  to  "  drift  into  war,^' 
by  adl  means  let  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  be  allowed  to  put  the  good  En- 

glish  ship  under  a  foreign  pilot.  To  come  next  to  the  American  peace  party.  The 
hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  the  House  that  any  attempt  at  intervention  might 
weaken  the  American  peace  party.  That  undoubtedly  was  the  case,  and  it  might  easily 
be  shown  that  every  symptom  of  a  readiness  to  intervene  had  weakened  whateveV 
there  was  of  a  jttsMe  party  in  the  North.  Lord  Lyons,  in  a  dispateh  of  November  17, 
gave  a  very  curious  account  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican peace  party  on  the  question  of  intervention,  and  from  his  account  it  appeared 
that  the  thing  they  dreaded  most  was  foreign  intervention,  the  very  idea  of  which  wa^ 
enough  te  destroy  their  hopes ;  and,  indeed,  the  publication  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  this 
dispateh,  showing  that  the  peace  deniocrats  were  in  communication  with  Lord  Lyons, 
had  been  to  turn  the  tide  against  them  at  a  critical  moment,  and  to  decide  the  Con- 
necticut election  in  favor  of  the  war  party.  No  doubt  it  was  mainly  <m  the  strength 
of  tliat  dispatch  that  the  British  government  declined  te  take  part  in  the  ofier  of 
mediation,  which  was  afterwards  undertaken  by  France  alone.  Tbe  French  govern- 
ment conveyed  their  offer  in  a  most  delicate  manner,  but  it  produced  such  n  reaction 
in  America  that  the  government  were  able  to  pass  their  conscription  bill,  which  even 
the  war  party  had  not  expected,  and  the  failure  of  which  might  have  brought  the  war 
to  a  close  ibr  want  of  men.  That  bill  was  just  now  coming  into  operation,  and  it  might 
depend  not  a  little  on  the  course  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  motion 
Trhether  President  Lincoln  would  have  power  te  enforce  it  against  the  wishes  of  man v 
in  the  North.  It  might  seem  strange  that  the  American  people  should  pay  so  much 
attention  to  what  was  said  at  a  distance ;  but  had  there  not  been  periods  in  our  lii8tor\' 
when  this  country  was  divided  into  two  great  parties,  and  when  it  would  have  given 
infinite  strength  to  one  party  to  be  able  to  show  that  their  adversaries  were  receivinff 
assistance  from  abroad  ?  If  they  carried  out  this  resolution  it  must  be  by  force,  ana 
as  a  compulsory  resolution  he  was  sure  the  House  was  not  prepared  to  carry  it  out.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  x»eople  of  the  Northern  States  would  not  go  to  war  with  us  for 
adopting  the  course  which  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  proposed; 
but,  though  they  had  been  called  an  upstart  and  insolent  race,  they  were  our  own 
children.  They  were  descended  from  a  race  that  had  never  allowed  themselves  to  be 
borne  down.  Therefore,  dangerous  as  it  might  be,  suicidal  as  it  mi^ht  be.  for  them,  we 
could  not  say  that  they  would  not  go  to  war  with  us  if  we  carried  out  this  resolution,  which, 
according  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  for 
their  adopting  that  course.  [**No,no."]  Awarwith  the  United  States  would  be  dangerous 
to  us  on  sereral  grounds.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  our  commerce,  and  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  Canada ;  but  it  ought  to  be  unpopular  on  far  higher  grounds,  because  it  wguld 
be  a  war  against  our  own  kinsmen,  for  slavery.  He  felt  strongly  in  reference  to  slavery-, 
for  he  was  one  that  had  been  brought  up  iii  that  ^'hypocritical  cant"  of  a  hatred  to 
slavery  from  his  childhood.  The  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  said,  that 
the  hostilities  between  the  Northern  States  of  America  and  the  Southern  had  been 
caused  by  a  question  of  tariff;  but  that  was  an  allegation  which  had  been  got  ux)  solely 
for  consumption  in  this  country,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  consumed  long  ago.  In  the 
first  place,  there  had  never  been  a  protective  measure  brought  into  either  House  of 
Congress  without  the  assistance  of  the  Southern  members ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
there  was  no  State  so  completely  a  protection  State  as  Louisiana,  the  backbone  of  the 
southern  confederation.  How  was  the  line  drawn  between  the  two  sets  of  States  f  Ex- 
actly by  slavery.  The  Southern  States  were  secession  States  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  were  slave  States.  If  the  struggle  were  one  between  a  free  tarifi",  and  a  protec- 
tion tariff,  where  would  the  line  be  drawn  T  Were  not  the  Northwestern  States  just  as 
much  injured  by  a  protection  policy  as  the  Southern  f  And  yet  no  part  of  the  Union 
was  more  determined  to  fight  for  the  Union.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  justified 
the  northerners  in  their  action  about  slavery ;  but  they  found  that  when  the  people  of 
the  Northern  States  were  called  upon  to  choose  between  love  of  country  and  love  of 
slavery  they  gave  up  the  latter.  They  had  a  patriotic  feeling  about  their  own  Union, 
and  they  were  becoming  every  day  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  uphold 
that  Union  and  preserve  slavery.  For  that  reason — ^he  did  not  say  from  an  anti-slavery 
feeling,  though  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  the  North  entertained  such  a  feeling — 
they  were  giving  up  slavery.    The  right  honorable  gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
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chequer  stated  on  another  occasion  that  he  thought  the  best  way  to  destroy  bUtoj 
in  the  Southern  States  was  to  give  thejpeople  of  those  States  power;  but  in  its  impm- 
sion  of  the  28th  of  May  the  Richmond  Examiner,  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  theSonth^ 
.stated  that,  instead  of  ''Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,'^  the  confederates  werefior 
'^ Slavery,  Subordination,  ond  Government,^'  and  that  there  was  ''a  slave  race  bom  to 
serve,  and  a  master  race  bom  to  govern — such  are  the  principles  we  have  received 
from  ancient  history/'    1^  was  trimng  with  English  feeling  to  say  that  men  who  had 

Sone  to  war  with  such  an  object  as  was  avowed  in  the  Richmond  Examiner  would  not 
o  their  best  to  carry  that  object  out.    The  government  of  this  country  were  now 
called  on  to  do  something  which,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant  intervention.    [''No," 
'•  Hear."]    He  felt  great  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  for  he  believed 
two  things  depended  on  it — peace  and  freedom.     He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
Vicksburg  were  taken,  and  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  cut  off  from  the  slave  terri- 
tory, we  should  see  an  end  of  the  war.    He  thought  the  men  of  the  North  would  then 
feel  that  they  had  gained  their  great  object — namely,  the  prevention  of  the  formstiop 
of  a  powerful  slavery  confederation.    He  thought  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  if 
Vicksburg  were  taken,  the  northerners  would  say,  "  We  have  prevented  you  from  car- 
rying but  by  yourselves  that  extension  of  slavery  which  you  could  not  carry  out  throngh 
the  Union,  and  now  we  shall  leave  you  to  yourselves  to  settle  this  slavery  question  as 
you  can."    Was  this  country  prepared  to  enter  upon  intervention,  which  from  its  natoie 
must  be  serious,  in  order  to  prevent  the  northerners  being  able  to  take  this  groand, 
and  in  order  to  secure  this  end — slavery  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  there- 
fore its  indefinite  extension  T    With  the  knowledf^e  that  interference  of  any  kind  must 
imbitter  the  A>nflict  now  raging,  would  this  country  intervene  and  extend  the  circle 
of  the  horrors  of  war — it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  involving  ourselves  in  its  miseiiefit 
Those  who  thought  with  him  had  often  been  taunted  with  their  dread  of  war.    Thoee 
who  taunted  them  taunted  them  truly.    He  did  fear  such  a  war  as  this  would  prove. 
Not  because  of  the  sufferings  it  would  entail  upon  England,  though  he  believed  these 
were  underrated.    He  had  such  confidence  in  the  endurance,  energy,  and  patriotism  of 
his  fellow-countrymen — using  the  word  in  its  old  Roman  and  Greek  sense — that  baying 
once  gone  to  war  they  would  fight  for  their  country  independent  of  the  question  of  right 
— that  he  had  little  fear  qf  their  constan  cy  in  any  struggle.  But  what  would  England  gain 
by  such  a  war  ?    The  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  be  torn,  not  merely  by  a  double  bni 
triple  civil  war,  and  every  despot,  civil  and  religious,  throughout  the  world  would  re- 
joice to  see  them  destroying  each  otiier.    Were  there  any  '^  degenerate  Englishmen " 
who  could  look  with  joy  on  such  a  prospect  f    He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  ventured 
to  prophesy  ho w  the  present  struggle  would  terminate;  it  was  not  a  war,  but  a  tremen- 
dous social  revolution ;  but  we  coiud  pray  that  out  of  the  war  might  come  a  purificatioo 
from  the  evils  of  slavery,  without  which  there  could  be  no  peace.    They  could,  how- 
ever, perceive  the  alternatives  which  presented  themselves  if  this  country  interfered. 
Either  the  Union  would  be  torn  into  many  conflicting  elements,  doomed  by  the  hand  of 
their  enemies  to  centuries  of  anarchy  and  intestine  conflict,  or  the  effect  might  be  to 
unite  the  North  once  more  by  the  strong  common  bond  of  hatred  against  this  country. 
The  South  meanwhile  might  come  out  a  triumphant  slave  confederacy — "our  natnwi 
allies,"  as  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  called  them.    They  mi^t  be  the 
natural  allies  of  the  noble  lord  and  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.    But  they  never 
could  be  the  natural  allies  of  Englishmen,  for  all  our  instructive  traditions  of  freedom 
were  opposed  to  such  alliance.    He  prayed  that  England  might  be  saved  from  such  an 
nnjiist,  barbarous,  and  unchristian  war,  wa^ed,  as  it  would  be,  against  the  spirit  of 
civilization  and  against  every  principle  ot  religion  and  morality.    The  Ruler  who 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  world  took  care  that  crimes  committed  by  nations,  however 
powerful,  should  not  go  unpunished  ;  and  England  could  not  expect  to  escape  punish- 
ment if  she  entered  upon  so  unprovoked,  so  selfish,  and  sq  uigust  a  conflict. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  he  did  not  often  agree  with  the  honorable  member  for 
Birmingham,  (Mr.  Bright,)  but  for  once  he  ergoyed  that  i)rivilege,  in  the  phrase  in  which 
he  had  described  the  honorable  member  who  had  just  sat  down  as  a  fanatic  abeDt 
slavery.  He  was  a  fanatic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — such  a  fanatic  that  iotm 
sake  of  the  object  toward  which  his  fanaticism  was  directed  ho  consented  to  sacrifice 
the  very  means  of  attaining  that  object.  He  (Lord  R.  Cecil)  had  never  been  able  to 
understand  the  true  reasoning  or  conduct  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  this  country. 
All  Englishmen  a^eed  that  slavery  was  a  dreadful  thing,  and  that  few  human  desa^ 
should  be  entertained  more  earnestly  than  the  desire  for  its  extinction ;  but  the  ant- 
slavey  party  in  their  eagerness  for  that  result  seemed  to  have  aforgotten  all  the  teach- 
ings 01  history.  The  honorable  member  who  had  j  ust  sat  down  did  not  profess  to  ^^P®^"'! 
the  termination  of  slavery  through  the  complete  conquest  of  the  South  by  the  North^u* 
the  honorable  member  for  Birmingham,  who  sat  behind  him,  no  doubt  looked  for  its  exter- 
mination in  that  manner.  But  what  did  the  idea  involve!  One  anti-slavery  a^^jj' 
representing  the  feelings  of  his  class,  declared  that  he  looked  with  confidence  to  toe 
driving  of  three  hundred  thousand  slave-owners,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
cither  into  exile  or  to  death,  as  a  step  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery.    Of  coni«> 
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slavery  might  be  abolished  by  that  means ;  but  he  ventured  to  say,  in  the  words  of 
the  aspiration  with  which  the  honorable  member  for  Bradford  concluded  his  speech, 
that  a  crime  so  hideous  must  call  down  on  the  nation  which  perpetrated  it  a  punish- 
ment more  severe  than  had  fallen  on  any  nation  since  the  world  began.    He  would 
ask  the  honorable  member  to  look  to  history  to  see  how  slavery  had  been  exterminated 
in  past  times ;  for  it  was  not  a  new  evil ;  almost  every  people  occupying  a  new  soil 
had  that  blot  upon  their  institutions.    In  almost  every  case  it  had  been  gradually 
rooted  out;  from  every  civilized  nation,  except  the  States  of  America,  it  had  dis- 
appeared, but  never  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  armed  force.    It  was  eradicated 
in  every  instance  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  that  was  the  only  way  in 
which  it  would  be  eradicated  firom  the  Southern  Stateis.    How  can  they  hope  to  bring 
the  influence  of  opinion  to  bear  on  the  Southern  States  if  they  made  them  permanently 
the  enemies  of  this  country  f    The  policy  the  honorable  member  advocated  of  making 
England  the  partisan  of  the  North,  enlisting  its  aid  to  reduce  the  white  man  to  slavery 
iu  order  that  the  negro  might  be  benefited,  would  cause  slavery  to  remain  to  the  end 
of  time  a  ^oint  of  honor  with  the  South.    The  influence  of  England  for  the  gradi\al 
abolition  oi  that  institution  would  be  entirely  frustrated.    In  fact,  there  could  be  no 
more  suicidal  policy  for  the  real  friends  of  the  slave  than  to  w^rite  it  down  in  the  history 
of  the  South  that  the  greatest  miseries  which  their  fathers  underwent  were  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  North  with  the  assistance  of  England  in  the  endeavor  to  eradicate 
slave  institutions.    The  southerners  would  look  upon  it  as  binding  on  thorn  never  to 
relinquish  the  principles  for  which  their  fathers  hi^  fought.    He  entirely  repelled  the 
insinuation  that  it  was  as  slaveholders  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  were 
the  natural  allies  of  Eueland.    They  were,  however,  the  natural  allies  of  this  country 
as  great  producers  of  the  articles  we  needed  and  great  consumers  of  the  articles  wo 
supplied.    The  North,  on  the  Other  hand,  kept  an  opposition  shop  in  the  same  depart- 
ments of  trade  as  ourselves.    But  he  wished  now  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  speech  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  remarkable  because  it  was  the  first  definite 
declaration  of  policy  which  the  government  had  made  on  the  subject,  and  because  it 
did  not  come  from  their  distinguished  chief.    But  what  were  the  reasons  given  by  the 
ri^ht  honorable  gentleman  why  the  government  should  not  assent  to  the  recognition 
ot  the  South?    He  never  hes^  a  speech  which  so  remarkably  supported  all  the 
positions  it  was  intended  to  attack.    The  right  honorable  gentleman  conceded  every- 
thing— that  slavery  was  not  to  be  suppressed  by  the  continuance  of  the  war;  that  the 
hope  of  conquering  the  South  was  absolutely  vain  and  futile,  and  therefore  practically 
that  this  war  on  the  part  of  the  North  was  a  gigantic  crime.    The  right  honorable 
gentleman  conceded  even  this,  that  in  theory  recognition  in  no  way  involved  anything 
like  intervention,  thereby  admitting  that  if  we  recognized  the  South,  the  North  would  ^ 
have  no  just  cause  of  war  with  us  on  that  account.    But  what  were  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman's  arguments  for  not  assenting  to  the  motion  T    First  and  foremost  that 
he  objected  to  the  speech  of  his  honorable  and  learned  friend,  (Mr.  Roebuck.)    The 
honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  proposed  that  a  negotiation  should  be 
entered  into  in  order  to  promote  the  recognition  of  the  South ;  and  the  minister  of 
the  Crown,  when  declaring  that  he  would  not  advise  his  sovereign  to  pursue  that 
I>olicy,  said  his  reason  was  that  there  were  marks  of  hostility  to  a  particular  party  in 
the  si)eech  of  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman.  Was  it  ever  before  laid  down  that  the 
advice  which  a  minister  was  to  give  to  his  sovereign  at  a  critical  moment,  and  with 
respect  to  a  course  which  might  decide  the  destiny  of  nations  for  generations  to  come., 
was  to  depend  upon  tiiis,  whether  an  honorable  gentleman,  however  distinguished, 
betrayed  partiality  to  one  aide  or  the  other  ?    He  could  hardly  believe  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  was  in  earnest.    But  what  was  the  next  argument?    It  was  that 
France  and  England  did  not  stand  in  an  impartial  position  for  giving  advice,  because 
they  possessed  territory  on  the  North  American  continent.    But  how  far  was  tnat  argu- 
ment to  go  f    Would  the  right  honorable  gentleman  say  that  no  mediation  or  recog- 
nition was  to  take  place  because  the  State  that  wished  to  mediate  between  other  States 
happened  to  possess  territory  upon  the  same  continent  ?    He  (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  did 
not  imagine  that  our  possession  of  Canada  influenced  our  judgment  one  way  or  the 
other.    It  could  make  no  difference  to  us  in  regard  to  our  American  possessions, 
whether  or  not  the  two  contending  parties  should  continue  an  internecine  war.    But 
then  the  right  honorable  gentleman  insisted  that  although  recognition  did  not  in 
theory  involve  intervention,  yet  intervention  had  almost  always  historically  followed 
from  it,  and  would  follow  from  it  in  this  instance.    But  was  that  the  fact  f    Did  we 
not  recognize  the  South  American  republics  at  a  time  when  the  troops  of  S]^ain  were 

still [Lord  R.  Montagu.  ''No,  no.'']    His  noble  friend  behind  him,  by  anticipation, 

denied  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make,  which  was  this,  that  at  the  time  we  recog- 
nized the  South  American  republics,  the  troops  of  Spain  had  not  vet  left  their  terri- 
toi;ie8.  If  his  noble  friend  would  consult  his  dates,  he  would  find  that  the  important 
fortress  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa  was  held  by  Spanish  troops  till  the  17th  of  November, 
1825.  Our  recognition  of  Mexico  took  place  in  January  of  that  year.  But  the  case 
was  still  stronger  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Americana  themselves.    They 
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recognized  these  republics  before  England  had  done  so.  They  recognized  Colombia  in 
the  conrse  of  1822^  though  Porto  Cabello  was  not  evacuated  by  the  Spaniah  troops  tin 
tjie  8th  of  November,  1823 ;  and  they  recognized  Mexico  in  1623,  althoagh  San  Joaa 
d'  niloa  was  not  e  vacnt ated  until  1825.  Therefore,  upon  their  own  grounds  it  was  perfectly 
legitimate,  without  intervention  and  without  war,  to  recognize  a  State  which  was  pi«d3- 
cfluly  independent,  although  some  of  the  enemy's  troops  might  still  be  found  on  Iter 
soU.  But  that  recognition  did  not  pass  without  remonstrance.  That  remonstrance  canM 
firom  the  Spanish  minister,  it  read  like  a  remonstrance  from  Mr.  Seward  at  the  present 
time,  and  was  so  curious  that  he  should  like  to  read  it  to  the  House.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  wrote  as  follows : 

^^In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  day  I  have  seen  the  message  of  the  President, 
in  which  he  proposes  the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  insurgent  governments 
of  Spanish  America.  How  great  my  surprise  was  may  easily  be  judged  by  any  am 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Spain  toward  this  republic,  and  who  knows  the  inuneitfe 
sacrifices  she  has  made  to  preserve  her  friendship.  In  fact,  who  could  think  that,  in 
return  for  as  great  proof  of  friendship  as  one  nation  can  give  to  another,  the  executiTe 
would  propose  that  the  insurrection  of  the  ultramarine  possessions  of  Spain  should  be 
countenanced?  And,  moreover,  will  not  his  astonishment  be  augment^  to  see  that 
this  power  is  desirous  to  give  the  destructive  example  of  sanctioning  the  rebellion  of 
provinces  which  have  received  no  offense  from  the  mother  country,  to  whom  she  has 
granted  a  participation  of  a  free  constitution,  and  to  whom  she  has  extended  all  th« 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  Spanish  citizens?  In  vain  will  a  parallel  be  attempted  to 
be  drawn  between  the  emancipation  of  this  republic  and  that  which  the  Spanish 
rebels  attempt." 

And  then  there  was  the  notion  of  a  party  in  Spanish  America  favorable  to  the  mother 
country,  just  as  there  was  a  notion  of  a  pajrty  favorable  to  the  North  among  the  Sonth- 
em  States: 

"  Where  are  those  governments  that  ought  to  be  recognized  t  "Vyhere  are  the  pledges 
of  the  stability  f  Where  the  proofs  that  those  provinces  will  not  retnrn  te  a  union 
with  Spain,  when  so  many  of  their  inhabitants  desire  it  ?  And,  in  fine,  where  the  right 
of  the  Uni1>ed  States  to  sanction  and  declare  legitimate  a  rebellion,  without  cause,  and 
the  event  of  which  is  not  even  decided?" 

It  was  quite  clear  from  these  precedents  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
American  government  reco^ized  the  revolted  South  American  colonies  long  before  the  i 
mother  country  acquiesced  m  their  independence,  and  that  war  was  not  the  consequence. 
We  did  not  want  war — we  wanted  peace.    Our  people  had  suffered  too  much  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  hostilities  in  America — they  had  starved  too  long  already — they  wonld 
#be  driven  to  still  greater  distress  next  winter  if  the  war  continued,  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  would  be  exhausted  if  this  ^eat  strain  were  continued ;  and  there  were 
no  hopes  of  a  supply  of  cotton  except  from  the  Southern  States  of  America.    These  were 
grounds  which  gave  us  a  title  to  go  to  the  American  people  and  tell  them  our  opinion 
about  this  war.    The  value  of  recognition  was  this :  It  was  a  distinct  statement  on  the 
part  of  two  ^reat  nations  that  in  their  opinion  the  war  was  hopeless.    It  was  a  jndg- 
ment  by  a  tribunal  to  which  he  believed  even  the  American  people  would  give  way. 
His  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Forster)  tried  to  prove  that  the 
efforts  at  mediation  last  year  only  made  the  war  party  stronger.    But  the  state  of 
affairs  was  very  different  then,  and  all  the  great  preparations  which  had  been  made  at 
that  time  had  as  yet  failed.    Charleston  had  been  attacked,  but  with  so  little  success 
that  the  attack  had  not  been  renewed.    Virginia  had  been  four  times  invaded,  and  now 
people  were  looking  to  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.    The  siege  of  Vicksburg  was 
drawing  to  a  close  not  favorable  to  the  North.    In  every  direction  there  were  grounds 
for  great  discouragement,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  last  news  that  the  faith  of  the 
people  was  shaken,  and  that  they  were  wavering  in  their  views  of  the  war.    There 
was  a  democratic  party  who  had  nominated  as  governor  an  avowed  advocate  for  peace 
in  one  State,  and  the  provost  marshal  in  another  had  been  shot  for  attempting  to  enforce 
the  conscription.    At  this  particular  crisis  pubUc  opinion  in  America  was  wavering. 
and  if  thev  now  received  the  judgment  of  two  great  countries,  expressed  in  sm  official 
and  solid  form,  that  they  were  fi^tiujg  for  a  cause  which  was  hopeless,  and  that  the 
independence  of  the  South  was  definitively  established,  an  enormous  blow  would  be 

fiven  to  the  war  party  in  America.  It  was  evident  that  the  people  in  the  Northwestern 
tates  had  not  very  much  information  to  go  upon  in  relation  to  the  war.  The  news- 
papers all  wrote  under  the  terror  of  a  military  dictator,  and  their  news  passed  through 
a  censorship.  Thus  small  successes  were  magnified,  and  failures  were  glossed  over. 
But  nothing  would  tend  so  greatly  to  make  them  distrust  the  promises  of  those  con- 
tractors who  were  making  fortunes  by  the  war  as  the  announcement  that  France  and 
England — ^not  merely  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  but  the  respective  govemmonts— 
looking  at  the  enormous  interests  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  had  come  to  the  cen- 
elusion  that  the  war  was  hopeless,  and  that  it  was  vain  for  the  North  to  persist  in  it. 
There  was  one  point  on  which  the  minister  of  the  Crown  who  had  spoken  did  not  touch. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  alluded  to 
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the  remarkable  statement  which  the  House  had  heard  respecting  the  policy  of  the 
Smperor  of  the  French.  Bat  such  disclosares  as  these  ooaid  not  be  disposed  of  by 
ailenoe.  His  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Forster)  had  talked  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
appointing  a  second  ambassador  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  desire  of  his  hon- 
orable and  learned  Mend  (Mr.  Roebuck)  was  not  to  be  the  ambassador  of  France,  but 
to  refute  the  uigastiflable  and  baseless  rumors  which,  for  the  defense  of  their  own 
policy,  the  |(ovemment  had  circulated  as  to  the  views  of  the  Empeior  of  the  FrenolL 
t ''  No,  no.'']  Then,  if  they  were  not  true,  let  the  under  secretarv  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 

give  a  formal  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for 
heffield.    It  had  been  distinctlv  stated  that  last  year  the  government  received  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  an  offer  to  mediate  in  the  United  States ;  that  that  offer 
Tvas  transmitted  to  Lord  Lyons,  who  betrayed  the  secret — ^he  of  course  imputed  nothing 
like  treason  to  Lord  Lyons — ^to  Mr.  Seward;  that  Mr.  Seward  remonstrated  with  the 
£mperor  of  the  French,  and  that  the  first  definite  feply  which  the  Emperor  received  to 
his  offer  to  mediate  was  the  complaint  which  arrived  from  his  minister  at  Washington. 
To  these  statements  an  answer  must  be  given.    Tfaey  all  knew  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
f^nch  was  a  prudent  and  sagacious  sovereign,  and  he  would  not  have  taken  the  strange 
and  extraordinary  course  of  communicating  directly  with  the  House  of  Commons  unless 
he  had  been  driven  to  it  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  the  Foreign 
Office.    The  absence  of  the  noble  viscount  made  the  course  of  the  government  in  giving 
any  explanation  very  difficult,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  how  little  able  they  were  to  give 
any  definite  outline  of  their  policy  in  the  absence  of  their  ^eat  head.    But  this  debate 
-would  not  be  complete  and  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  imless  all  the  statements 
of  his  honorable  and  learned  friend  as  to  what  he  heard  with  his  own  ears  from  the 
£mperor  of  the  French  received  a  full  explanation.    They  had  been  told  of  statements 
made  that  night  in  the  Lords  respecting  statements  in  their  House- 
Mr.  W.  £.  Forster  said  that  the  report,  which  was  very  current,  had  been  contra- 1 
dieted  in  another  place,  the  noble  earl  the  secretary  of  state  for  fbreign  affairs  having 
stated  that  Baron  Gros  had  waited  on  him  to  tell  him  that  the  rumors  were  entirely 
without  foundation. 

Lord  Robert  CECir^  That  important  information  might  have  been  brought  down 
to  this  House  also  by  the  under  secretary  for  foreign  ^airs.  The  House  had  more 
than  once  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  position  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the 
system  of  putting  all  the  chiet  secretaries  into  the  other  House,  and  all  the  under  sec- 
retaries into  this.  The  result  was,  that  almost  every  important  explanation  of  foreign 
policy  had  been  given  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  had  been  almost  invaria- 
bly refused  here.  At  all  events,  he  hoped  the  same  information  would  be  given  of  l^e 
recent  negotiations  between  this  country  and  France.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
proposed  a  course  by  which  the  southern  potts  might  be  opened,  and  the  English  gov- 
ernment now  stood  as  the  single  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  the  South,  which  would 
Srocure  food  for  their  starving  operatives. .  They  must  make  a  much  more  complete 
efense  of  their  position  on  this  question  than  was  afforded  by  the  vague  and  loose 
theories  dealt  in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  They  must  give  some  clear 
reasons  why  they  refused  t6  act  upon  the  frank  and  open  offers  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French ;  and  they  must  Justify  themselves  for  following  a  policy  which  had  already 
been  productive  of  such  tremendous  misery  to  their  own  countrymen. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  noble  lord  in  the  labored  attack  which 
he  has  made  upon  the  treasury  oench,  for  these  two  reasons:  That  he  did  not  appear 
to  me  ver^r  much  to  understand  what  it  was  he  was  charging  them  with ;  and,  again, 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  defending  gentlemen  who  sit  on  that  bench.  I  will  adSiess 
myself  to  the  question  before  the  House,  which  I  think  the  House  generally  feels  to  be 
very  important,  although  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  does  not  feel  it  to  be  a  practical 
one.  Neither  do  I  think  that  the  House  will  be  disposed  to  take  any  course  in  support 
of  the  honorable  sentleman  who  introduced  the  resolution  now  before  us.  We  some- 
timee  are  engaged  in  these  discussions,  and  have  ^at  difficulty  to  know  what  we  are 
about,  but  the  honorable  gentleman  left  us  in  no  kind  of  doubt  when  he  sat  down.  He 
proposed  a  resolution,  in  words  which,  under  certain  circumstances  aud  addressed  to 
certain  parties,  might  not  end  in  offensive  or  ii^urious  consequences.  But,  taken  in 
connection  witn  his  character  and  with  the  speech  he  has  made  to-night,  and  with  the 
speech  he  has  recently  made  elsewhere  upon  this  subject,  I  may  say,  that  he  would 
have  come  to  about  the  same  conclusion  if  ne  had  proposed  to  address  the  Crown  invit- 
ing the  Queen  to  declare  war  against  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  suppiosed  not  to  be  very  zealous  in  the  particular  line  of 
opinion  that  I  have  adopted,  addressed  the  honorable  gentleman  m  the  smoothest 
iMiguage  possible,  but  still  ne  was  obliged  to  charge  him  with  the  tone  of  bitter 
hostility  of  his  speech.  On  a  recent  occasion  the  honorable  member  addressed 
some  members  of  his  constituency — I  do  not  mean  his  last  speech,  I  mean  the  speech 
addressed  to  them  in  August,  last  year — ^in  which  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  prophecy 
which,  like  most  prophecies  in  our  day,  does  not  happen  to  have  come  true.  But  he 
said  then  what  he  said  to-night,  that  the  American  people  and  government  were  over- 
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bearing.  He  did  not  tell  tbem  that  the  goTernment  of  the  United  States  hid,  ahnoit 
daring  the  whole  of  his  lifetime,  been  conducted  by  his  friends  of  the  Soath.  He  «id 
that  if  they  were  divided  they  woald  not  be  able  to  bully  the  whole  world:  and  he 
made  Tise  of  l^ese  expressions:  "The  North  will  never  be  onr  friends;  of  the  Soslh 
yon  can  make  friends — ^they  are  Englishmen — they  are  not  the  scum  and  lefase  of  the 

world." 

Mr.  Roebuck  :  Allow  me  to  correct  that  statement.  What  I  said,  I  now  state  to 
to  the  House,  that  the  men  of  the  South  were  Englishmen,  but  that  the  army  of  the 
North  were  composed  of  the  scum  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  take,  of  course,  that  explanation  of  the  honorable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman with  this  explanation  from  me,  that  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  any  mcoi- 
tion  near  tiiat  paragraph,  and  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  speech,  a  single  word  aboit 
the  artny.  [Mr.  Robbuck.  I  assure  you  I  said  that]  Then  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentlemali  said  that,  or  that  if  he  said  what  I  have  read,  hs 
greatly  regrets.  [Mr.  Roebuck.  No,  I  did  not  say  it.1  The  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman  in  his  resolution  speaks  of  other  powers.  Well,  he  has  nnceremonionsly 
got  rid  of  iJl  the  powers  but  France,  and  he  comes  here  to  night  with  the  story  of  an 
mterview  with  a  man  whom  he  describes  as  the  great  ruler  of  France— tells  us  a  ood- 
versation,  asks  us  to  accept  the  lead  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on,  I  will  undertake 
to  say,  one  of  the  greatest  questions  that  was  ever  submitted  to  the  British  ParliaawDt 
But  it  is  not  long  since  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  held  very  different  lan- 
guage. I  reooliect  in  this  House,  only  about  two  years  ago,  that  the  honorable 
andleamed  genUeman  said,  ''I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  in  respectful  tenni 
my  opinion,  even  though  it  should  affect  so  great  a  potentate  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  Emperor  oi  the  French."  On  another  occasion  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  said — not,  I  believe,  in  this  House.  "  I  am  stiU  of 
opinion  tliat  we  have  nothing  but  animosity  and  bad  faith  to  look  for  n>om  the  French 
Emperor."  And  he  went  on  to  say,  that  still,  though  ho  had  been  laughed  at,  he  had 
adopted  the  patriotic  character  of  *'  Tear-em,"  and  was  still  at  his  prat.  Well  then, 
sir,  when  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  came  back,  I  think  aom  his  expedition 
to  Cherbourg,  does  the  House  recollect  the  language  lie  used  on  that  occasion— lan- 

Snage  which,  if  it  expressed  the  sentiments  which  he  felt,  at  least,  I  think  be  might 
ave  been  content  to  have  withheld.  If  I  am  not  mistaKen,  referring  to  the  ealnta^ 
tion  between  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Queen  of  these  Kingdoms,  he  said— 
"  When  I  saw  his  peijured  lips  touch  that  hallowed  cheek,"  and  now.  sir,  the  honor- 
able and  learned  ffenUeman  has  been  to  Paris,  introduced  there  by  the  nonorable  mem- 
ber for  Sunderland,  and  he  has  become,  as  it  were,  in  the  palace  of  the  Freoeh  Empe- 
ror, a  oo-conspirator  with  him  to  drag  this  country  into  a  policy  which  I  maintain  is 
as  hostile  to  its  interests  as  it  would  be  degrading  to  its  honor.  But  then  the  hirii 
contracting  parties,  I  suspect,  are  not  agreed,  because  I  will  say  this  in  justice  to  me 
Ffe«neh  Emperor,  that  there  has  never  come  firom  him  in  public,  nor  from  any  one  of  hii 
ministersi  nor  is  there  anythiiig  to  be  found  in  what  they  have  written,  that  is  ttne- 
tnred  in  the  smallest  degree  with  that  bitter  hostility  which  the  honorable  and  leaned 
gentleman  has  constantly  exhibited  to  the  United  States  of  America^  and  their  people, 
fiance,  if  not  wise  in  this  matter,  is  at  least  not  unfriendly.  Tne  honorable  and 
learned  member,  in  my  opinion,  indeed  I  am  sure,  is  not  friendly,  and  I  believe  he  ie 
not  Wise.  But  now,  on  uiis  subject,  without  speaking  disrespectfully^  of  that  gnat 
potentate,  who  has  taken  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  into  lus  oonfidenoe,  I 
must  say  that  the  Emperor  runs  the  risk  of  being  &  too  much  represented  in  titie 
HoQSCi  We  have  got  two— I  will  not  call  tiiem  envoys  extraordinary,  but  most  extra- 
ordinary. And  if  report  speaks  truly,  even  they  are  not  all.  The  honorable  member 
for  the  King's  Connty,  (Mr.  Hennessy,) — I  do  not  see  him  in  his  place — came  back  the 
Other  day  from  Paris,  and  there  were  whispers  about  that  he  had  Seen  the  great  ruler 
of  France,  and  that  ne  could  tell  everybody  in  the  most  confidential  manner  that  the 
Emperor  was  ready  to  make  a  spring  at  Russia  for  the  sake  of  deltveriag  Poland,  and 
that  he  only  waittxi  for  a  word  nrom  the  prime  minister  of  England.  Well,  I  do  not 
understand  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  if  these  new  ministers  of  his  tell  the  tmth.  For, 
sir,  if  one  gentleman  says  that  he  is  about  to  make  war  with  Russia,  and  another  dial 
he  is  about  to  make  war  with  America,  I  am  compelled  to  look  at  what  he  is  already 
doing.    I  find  that  he  is  holding  Rome  against  the  opinion  of  all  Italy,    He  ie  oonquer- 


dismembering  the  great  eastern  empire  and  the  great  western  republic,  he  ^haB  mere 
ambition  that  Loam  XIY,  more  daritig  than  the  nrat  of  hia  name;  and  that  if  he  vea- 
tnres  on  these  great  transactions,  his  dynasty  will  faU,  and  he  will  be  burled  in  the 
raina  of  his  own  ambition.  Bat,  sir,  I  understand  that  we  have  not  heard  all  the  stoiy 
firom  Paris;  and  fiourther,  it  seems  to  me  not  at  all  reuuBrki^lei  aeelng  that  tftie  setfet 
has  been  confided  to  two  persons,  that  we  have  not  heard  it  oocreotly.  I  saw  the 
member  for  SonderUaid  near  me,  and  I  noticed  istrnt  bis  frne  uiidei^eiit  tamartrthli 
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eontartionB  during  the  speech  of  the  honorable  and  learned  getleman^  and  I  felt  per- 
ieotly  satisfied  that  he  did  not  agree  with  what  his  colleague  was  saying.  I  am  told 
there  is  in  existence  a  little  memorandum  which  contains  an  account  of  what  was  said 
ttnd  done  at  that  interyiew,  and  before  the  discussion  closes  we  shall  no  doubt  have 
tiiat  memorandum  produced,  and  from  it  know  how  far  these  two  gentlemen  are 
agreed.  I  now  come  to  the  proposition  which  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
lias  submitted  to  the  House,  and  which  he  has  already  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  his 
constituents  at  Sheffield.  At  that  meeting,  on  the  ^th  of  Ma^,  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleiEian  used  these  words :  ''What  I  have  to  consider  is,  what  are  the  inter- 
ests of  England ;  what  are  for  her  interests  I  believe  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
^rorld."  Now,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  latter  part  of  that  statement,  if  the 
Iionorable  and  learned  gentleman  will  keep  to  the  first  part  of  it,  then  what  we  have 
now  to  consider  in  this  question  is,  what  is  for  the  interest  of  England.  But  the  hon- 
orable and  learned  gentleman  has  put  it  in  a  way  to-night  almost  as  offeuMvely  as  he 
did  before  at  Sheffield,  and  has  said  that  the  United  States  would  not  bully  the  world 
if  they  were  divided^  and  sub-divided— for  he  went  so  far  as  to  contemplate  division 
into  more  than  two  independent  sections.  Well,  I  say  that  the  whole  or  his  case  rests 
upon  a  miserable  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  or  on  what  I  may  term  a  base  fear.  It 
is  a  fear  which  appears  to  me  just  as  groundless  as  any  of  those  panics  by  which  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  has  helped  to  frighten  the  country.  There  never 
was  a  state  in  the  world  which  was  less  capable  of  aggression  with  regard  to  Europe 
than  the  United  States  of  America.  I  speak  of  its  government,  of  its  confederation, 
of  the  peculiarities  <Mf  its  organization;  for  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing 
is  more  peculiar  than  the  fact  of  the  great  power  which  the  separate  States,  both  of  the 
Noith  and  South,  exercise  upon  the  policy  course  of  the  country.  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  unless  in  a  question  of  overwhelming  magnitude  which  would  be  able  t6 
unite  any  people,  it  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  that  all  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  would  join  together  to  support  the  central  government  in  any  plan 
of  aggression  on  Eng:land  or  any  other  conntiy  of  Europe.  Besides,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  tms,  that  the,  government  which  is  now  in  power,  and  the  party 
which  has  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  to'^ce.  is  a  moral  and  peaceable  party,  which  has  been 
above  all  things  anxious  to  cultivate  tne  best  possible  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
England.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  of  all  men,  ought  not  to  entertain- 
this  fear  of  the  United  States  aggression,  for  he  is  always  boasting  of  his  readiness  to 
come  into  the  field  himself.  I  grant  that  it  would  be  a  great  necessity  indeed  which 
would  justify  a  consoription  in  calling  out  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman ;  but 
I  say  he  ought  to  consider  well  before  he  spreads  these  alarms  among  uie  people.  For 
the  sake  of  this  miserable  jealousy,  and  that  he  may  help  to  break  up  a  friendly  nation, 
he  would  depart  from  the  usages  of  nations,  and  create  an  everlasting  breach  between 
the  people  of  England  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  would  do 
more— and  notwithstanding  what  he  has  said  to-night,  I  may  put  this  as  my  strongeat 
argument  against  his  case^-he  would  throw  the  weight  of  England  into  the  scale  in 
lavor  of  the  cause  of  slavery.  With  respect  to  the  law  of  nations,  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  after  the  careful  ar^ment  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
^DUitingdon ;  but  I  will  «ay  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  take  up  a  pamphlet, 
pnblished  the  other  day  by  lir.  F.  W.  Oibbs,  and  read  it,  without  admirinj^  the  style  in 
which  it  was  written,  ana  being  absolutely  convinced  with  respect  to  this  case,  that 
is,  if  this  be  a  case  in  whioh  precedents  have  any  effeet  whatever.  I  want  to  show  the 
hoDOirable  and  leavned  gentleman  that  England  is  not  interested  in  the  course  he  pro- 
poses we  should  take :  and  when  I  speak  of  English  interests,  I  mean  the  commercial 
interests,  the  political  interests,  and  the  moral  interests  of  the  country.  And  first  with 
VBgard  to  the  supply  of  cotton,  in  which  the  noUe  lord  the  member  for  Stamford  takes 
such  prodigious  interest.  I  must  explain  to  tiie  noble  lord  that  I  know  a  little  about 
eotton.  I  happen  to  have  been  engaged  in  that  business,  not  all  my  life,  for  many  of 
those  who  hear  me  have  seen  me  here  for  twenty  years,  but  my  interests  have  been  in 
it,  and  at  this  moment  the  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  have  several  mills  which  have 
been  at  a  stand  for  nearly  a  year  owing  to  the  absolute  impossibility  of  working  under 
the  present  oondition  of  the  supply  of  cotton.  I  live  among  a  people  who  live  by  thia 
trade,  and  there  is  no  man  in  England  who  has  a  more  direct  interest  in  it  than  I  have. 
.  Befbrethe  warthesuDply  of  cotton  was  deficient  and  costly,  audeveryyear  it  was  becom- 
ing more  costly,  for  the  supply  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The  point  that  I  am 
ffoingto  argue  is  this :  I  believe  that  the  wartibAt  is  now  raging  ^n  America  is  more  likely 
to  a&lish  slavery  than  not,  and  more  likely  to  abolish  it  tiiau  any  other  thing  that  can 
hepropeeed  in  the  world.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  pride  aim  passion  of  men  ace 
snoh  as  to  justify  me  in  making  such  a  statement.  The  supply  of  cotton  under  slavery 
must  always  be  insecure.  The  House  felt  ao  in  past  years ;  ibr  at  my  recommendaUon 
tliey  apipc^ted  a  committee,  and  but  for  afoolisn  minister  they  would  have  appointed 
AJ^ieoisii  oommission  to  India  at  my  request,  and  I  fSael  the  deepest  regret  that  they  did 
not  do  so.  Is  there  any  gentleman  in  this  House  who  will  not  ihgree  with  me  in  this, 
thai  it  would  be  far  beftter  for  our  graat  Laneashire  industry  that  <inr  supply  of  ootton 
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should  be  grown  by  free  labor  rather  than  by  slave  labor?  Before  the  war  the  vbole 
number  ofnei^roes  engaged  in  the  prodoction  of  cotton  was  aboat  one  miUion,  that  Ib, 
aboat  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  negroes  in  the  slave  States.  The  annaal  incmae 
in  the  number  of  negroes  growing  cotton  was  about  twenty-five  thousand,  only  tvo 
and  a  half  per  cent.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Southern  States  to  keep  up  their  grovth 
of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  their  ordinary  slave  productions,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  the  growth  of  cotton  more  than  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  annual  increaie 
of  negroes.  Therefore  you  will  find  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  grown,  taking  ten 
years  together,  increased  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  bides  s 
year.  But  that  was  nothing  like  the  quantity  which  the  world  required.  That  supply 
could  not  be  materially  increased,  because  the  South  did  not  cultivate  more  than  prob- 
ably one  and  a  half  per  cent*  of  the  land  which  waa  capable  of  cultivation  for  oottoiL 
The  great  bulk  of  the  land  in  the  Southern  States  is  uncultivated ;  ten  tbonsaDd  square 
miles  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but  there  are  six  hundred  thonsaod 
square  miles,  or  sixty  times  as  much  land,  which  are  capable  of  bein^  cultivated  for 
cotton.  It  was,  however,  impossible  that  that  land  should  be  so  cultivated,  because, 
although  you  had  climate  and  sun,  you  had  not  labor.  The  institution  of  slavery  for- 
bade free-labor  men  in  the  North  to  come  to  the  South,  and  every  emigrant  that  landed 
in  New  York  from  Europe  knew  that  the  slave  States  were  no  States  for  him,  and 
therefore  he  went  North  or  West.  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  sentiments  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  being  against  any  opening  of  the  slave  trade,  the  planters  of  the 
South  were  shut  up,  and  the  annual  increase  in  the  supply  of  cotton  could  advaoee 
only  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  their  negroes. 
There  is  one  other  point  with  regard  to  that  matter  which  is  worth  mentioning.  The 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  will  understand  it,  aKhough 
on  some  points  he  seems  to  be  peculiarly  dark.  If  a  planter  in  the  southern  States 
wanted  to  grow  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  a  year  he  would  require  about  two  bnii- 
dred  ne^oes.  Taking  them  at  $500  or  £100  each,  which  is  not  more  than  half  the 
price  ot  a  first-class  hand,  the  cost  of  the  two  hundred  would  be  £20,000.  To  grow  one 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  you  require  not  only  to  get  hold  of  an  estate,  machin- 
ery, tools,  and  other  things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  cotton-growing  business,  but  jon 
must  find  a  capital  of  £20,000  to  buy  the  actual  laborers,  by  whom  the  plantation  is  to 
be  worked ;  and  therefore,  as  every  gentleman  will  see  at  once,  this  great  trade,  to  s 
large  extent,  was  shut  up  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  required  to  be  richer  thsn 
would  be  necessary  if  slavery  did  not  exist.  Thus  the  plantation  business,  to  a  large 
extent,  became  a  monopoly,  and  therefore,  even  in  that  direction  the  production  of 
cotton  was  constantly  limited  and  controlled.  I  was  speaking  to  a  gentleman  the 
other  day  from  Mississippi.  I  believe  no  man  in  America  or  in  England  is  more  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  was  for  many  years  senator  for  the  State  of  MissiB- 
sippi.  He  told  me  that  every  one  of  these  facts  was  true ;  and  he  said  that  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  in  ten  years  after  freedom  in  the  South,  or  after  freedom  in  oon- 
jun<*'tion  with  the  North,  the  production  of  cotton  would  be  doubled,  and  cotton  woold 
be  forwarded  to  the  consumers  of  the  world  at  a  much  less  price  than  we  have  had  it  foe 
many  years  past.  I  shall  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  political  interest,  to  which  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  paid  much  more  attention  than  to  the  oommercisl 
The  more  I  consider  the  course  of  this  war,  the  more  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  iB 
improbable  in  future  that  the  United  States  will  be  broken  into  separate  republics.  I 
do  not  necessarily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  North  will  conquer  tiie  South.  Bat 
I  think  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  more  disposed  to  come  now  than  at  any  time  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  is  this :  that  if  a  separation  should  occur  for  a  time,  still 
the  interests,  the  sympathies,  the  sentiments,  the  necessities  of  the  whole  continent, 
and  its  ambition  also,  which  seems  to  some  people  to  be  a  necessity,  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  continent  will  still  be  united  under  one  central  government  I 
may  be  quite  mistaken.  I  do  not  express  that  opinion  with  any  more  confidence 
than  honorable  gentlemen  have  expressed  theirs  in  favor  of  a  permanent  dissolution ; 
but  now,  is  ^aat  this  possible,  that  the  union  may  be  again  formed  on  the  basis  of 
the  Soutnf  There  are  persons  who  think  that  possible.  I  hope  it  is  not,  bat  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible.     Is  it  not  possible  that  the  northern 

government  might  be  beaten  in  their  military  operations  f  Is  it  not  possible  that 
y  their  own  incapacity  they  might  be  humiliated  before  their  own  people?  And 
is  it  not  even  possible  that  that  party  which  you  please  to  call  the  peace  party  in 
the  North,  but  which  is  in  no  sense  a  peace  party,  should  unite  with  the  South,  and 
that  the  Union  should  be  reconstituted  on  the  basis  of  southern  opinions  and  of  the 
southern  social  system  f  Is  it  not  possible,  for  example,  that  the  southern  people,  and 
those  in  their  favor,  should  appeal  to  the  Jriah  population  of  America  against  the 
negroes,  between  whom  there  has  been  but  little  sympathy  and  little  respect ;  and  is  it 
not  possible  they  should  appeal  to  the  commercial  classes  of  the  North,  and  the  rich 
commercial  classes  in  all  countries,  who,  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  possessions  and 
the  fluctuation  of  their  interests,  are  rendered  always  timid  and  almost  always  oorrnpt--' 
is  it  not  possible,  I  say^  that  all  these  might  prefer  the  union  of  their  whole  oountry 
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Tipon  the  basis  of  the  South  rather  than  that  diennion,  which  many  memberB  of  this 
Bouse  look  upon  with  so  mnch  apparent  satisfaction  f    If  that  should  ever  take  place — 
but  I  believe,  with  my  honorable  friend  below  me,  CAi.  W.  E.  Forster,)  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  take  place — bat 
if  it  were  to  take  place,  with  their  great  armies,  and  with  their  great  navy,  and  their 
almost  unlimited  power,  they  might  offer  to  drive  England  out  of  Canada,  France  out 
of  Mexico,  and  whatever  nations  are  interested  in  them  out  of  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies ;  and  you  might  then  have  a  great  state  built  upon  slavery  and  war,  instead  of 
that  free  state  to  which  I  look,  built  up  upon  an  educated  people,  upon  general  freedom, 
and  upon  morality  in  government.    Now  there  is  one  more  point  to  which  the  honor- 
able and  learned  gentleman  will  forgive  me  if  I  allude ;  he  aoes  not  appear  to  me  t-o 
think  it  of  great  importance,  and  that  is,  the  morality  of  this  question.    The  right  hon- 
orable gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  honorable  gentleman 
who  spoke  from  the  bench  behind,  and  I  think  the  noble  lord,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,' 
referred  to  tiie  carnage  which  is  occasioned  by  this  lamentable  strife.    Well,  carnage,  1 
presume,  is  the  accompaniment  of  sU  war.    Two  years  ago  the  press  of  London  made 
themselves  merry,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term  of  the  newspapers,  at  the  battles  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  nobody  was  killed,  and  few  were  hurt.    There  was  a  time 
-when  I  stood  up  in  this  House  and  painted  out  the  horrors  of  war.    There  was  a  war 
waged  by  this  country  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  with 
an  uneasy  conscience,  is  constantly  striving  to  defend  that  struggle.    That  war,  for  it 
lasted  about  the  same  time  that  the  American  war  has  lasted,  at  least  destroyed  as 
many  lives  as  are  estimated  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  United  States.    My  honor- 
able friend,  the  member  for  Dundee,  who,  I  think,  is  not  in  the  House,  made  a  speech 
in  Scotland  some  time  last  year,  in  which  he  gave  the  numbers  which  were  lost  by 
Bussia  in  that  war.    An  honorable  friend  near  me  observes  that  some  people  do  not 
reckon  the  Russians  for  anything.    I  say,  that  if  yon  will  add  the  Russians  to  the 
English,  and  the  two  to  the  French,  and  the  three  to  the  Sardinians,  and  the  four  to  the 
Turks,  that  more  lives  were  lost  in  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  in  the  two  years  that  it 
lasted,  than  have  been  lost  now  in  the  American  war.    That  is  no  defense  of  the  carnage 
of  the  American  war  at  all ;  but  let  honorable  gentlemen  bear  in  mind  that  when  I 
protested  against  the  carnage  in  the  Crimea,  for  an  object  which  lew  could  comprehend 
and  nobody  could  fairly  explain,  I  was  told  that  I  was  actuated  by  a  morbid  sentimen- 
tality.   Well,  if  I  was  converted,  and  if  I  view  the  mortality  in  war  with  lees  horror 
tiian  I  did  then,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  arguments  of  honorable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  from  the   treasury  bench ;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  view  this  carnage  just  as  I 
viewed  that,  with  only  this  difference,  that  while  our  soldiers  perished  three  thousand 
miles  from  home  in  a  worthless  and  indefensible  cause,  these  men — the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States — are  on  their  own  soil,  and  every  man  of  them  knows  for  what  he 
enlisted,  and  for  what  end  he  is  to  fight.    Now,  I  will  ask  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  those  who  are  of  opinion  with  him  on  this 
question  of  slaughter  in  the  American  war — a  slaughter  which  I  hope  there  is  no  hon- 
orable member  here  and  no  person  out  of  this  House  that  does  not  in  his  calm  moments 
look  upon  with  grief  and  horror — to  consider  what  was  the  state  of  things  before  the 
war.    It  was  tliis — ^that  every  year  in  the  slave  States  of  America  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  children  bom  into  the  world — born  with  the  badge  and  doom 
of  slavery — bom  to  the  liability  by  law,  and  by  custom,  and  by  the  devuish  cupidity 
of  man — to  the  lash,  and  to  the  chain,  and  to  tne  branding-iron,  and  to  be  taken  from 
their  families  and  carried  they  knew  not  where.    1  want  to  know  whether  you  feel  as 
I  feel  upon  this  question.    When  I  can  get  down  to  my  home  from  this  House,  I  find 
half  a  dozen  lirtle  children  playing  ubon  my  hearth.     How  many  members  are 
there  who  can  say  with  me  that  the  most  innocent,  the  most  pure,  the  most  holy  joy, 
which  in  their  past  years  thej'  have  felt^  or  in  their  future  years  they 'have  hoped  for, 
has  not  arisen  from  contact  and  association  with  our  precious  children  T    Well,  then,  if 
that  be  so— if  when  the  hand  of  death  takes  one  of  these  flowers  from  our  dwelling,  our 
heart  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  our  household  is  covered  with  gloom — what 
would  it  be  if  our  children  were  brought  up  to  this  infernal  system— one  nundred  and 
fifty  thousand  every  year  brought  into  the  world  in  these  slave  States,  amon^  these 
"gentlemen,"  among  this  chivalry,  among  these  men  that' we  can  make  our  friends? 
Do  you  forget  the  thousand-fold  griefs  and  the  countless  agonies  which  belonged  to 
the  silent  conflict  which  slavery  waged  with  human  rights  &fore  the  war  began  f    It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  to  tell  me,  to  tell  this  House — ^he 
will  not  tell  the  country  with  any  satisfaction  to  it — ^that  slavery,  after  all,  is  not  so  bad  a 
thing.    The  brother  of  my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  South  Durham,  told  me 
that  in  North  Carolina  he  himself  saw  a  woman  whose  every  child,  ten  in  number,  had 
been  sold  when  they  grew  up  to  that  age  at  which  they  woald  feteh  a  price  to  their 
master.    I  have  not  heard  a  word  to-night  of  another  question — I  mean  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
spoke  somewhere  in  the  country,  and  he  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  abstain  from  a 
statement  which  I  was  going  to  say  he  must  have  known  had  no  real  weight.    I  can 
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make  all  allowance  for  the  paasion,  and  I  was  going  to  say  the  malioe— bat  I  vft^ 
the  ill-will  of  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman ;  bnt  I  make  no  allowaaee  kim 
ignorance.  I  make  no  allowance  for  that,  l>ecaa8e  if  he  is  ignorant,  it  is  his  owm  hm, 
for  Qod  has  given  htm  an  intellect  which  onght  tti  keep  him  from  i)^aoranoe  oa  a  ^ 
tion  of  this  magnitude.  I  now  take  that  proclamation.  What  do  yon  pmpoastpV 
Ton  propose  by  your  resolution  to  help  the  Sonth,  if  possible,  to  gain  and  maa/un  m 
independence.  Nobody  doubts  that.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  wiH  as 
deny  it.  Bnt  what  becomes  of  the  proclamation  T  I  shotAd  like  to  ask  any  lavyva 
what  light  we  stand  as  regards  that  proclamation  f  To  us  there  is  only  one  emcfl 
in  what  was  called  the  United  States — there  is  only  one  President — ^there  is  onlj  m^ 
general  legislature — there  is  only  one  law ;  and  if  that  proclamation  be  lawlal  i^ 
where — [Mr.  Roebuck :  "  Hear ! "] — we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  deny  its  legality,  bee 
at  present  we  know  no  President  Davis,  nor  do  we  know  the  men  who  are  abiEKit 
We  have  our  consuls  in  the  South,  but  recognizing  only  one  legislature,  one  Pren 
one  law.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  procli^nation  is  a  legal  and  effectiTe  dao- 
ment.  I  want  to  know — I  want  to  ask  yon,  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  whether  yon  tm 
turn  back  to  your  own  proceedings  in  18^4,  and  trace  the  praises  which  have  been  Im- 
isfaed  upon  you  for  thirty  years  by  the  great  and  good  men  of  other  conntrita  mi 
whether  after  what  you  did  at  that  time,  you  believe  that  you  will  meet  the  views  if 
the  thouffhtful,  moral,  and  religious  people  of  England,  when  yon  propose  to  renita 
slavery  tnree  million  of  negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  who,  in  our  view,  and  vegu^ 
ing  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  legal  document,  am 
certainly  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  now  legally  free T  ["Oh!'']  The  hoaoabk 
and  learned  gentleman  may  say  "Oh,"  and  shake  his  head  lightly,  and  laogh  at  tkis. 
He  has  managed  to  get  ria  of  those  feelings  nnder  which  all  men,  blaok  and  whsfii, 
bless  the  gift  of  treeaoui»  He  has  talked  of  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  jnen  vkft 
have  plewled  for  the  negro.  Was  Wilberforce,  was  Clarkson,  was  Bnxton — ^I  might 
run  over  the  whole  list— were  these  men  hyx>ocrites,  and  had  they  nothing  abost 
them  but  cant  T  I  could  state  something  about  the  family  of  my  honoraUe  fries' 
below  me,  (Mr.  Forster,)  which  I  almost  tear  to  stnte  in  his  presence,  but  his  mreai 
father — a  man  unsurpassed  in  character — ^not  equaled  by  many  in  inteUect,  and  s^ 
preached  by  few  in  service,  laid  down  his  life  in  a  slave  state  in  America,  while  carry- 
ing to  the  ^vemors  and  legislatures  of  ever;  slave  State  the  protest  of  himself  ani 
his  sect  agamst  the  enormity  of  that  odious  system.  In  conclnsion,  sir,  I  have  oaij 
tliis  to  say,  that  I  wish  to  take  of  this  question  a  generous  view — ^a  view,  I  say,  gea- 
erons  with  regard  to  the  people  with  whom  we  are  in  amity,  whose  minister  we  receive 
here,  and  who  receive  our  minister  in  Washington.  We  see  that  the  govemment  of 
the  United  States  has  for  two  yeara  past  been  contending  for  its  life,  and  we  know  that 
it  is  contending  necessarily  for  human  freedom.  That  government  affords  the  remark- 
able example— offered  probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  gnU 
govemment  coming  forward  as  the  organized  defender  of  law,  freedom,  and  equality. 
["Oh!"  and  cheers.]  Surely  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  cannot  be  so  ill-inlbnBed 
as  to  say  that  the  revolt  of  the  southern  States  is  in  favor  of  fro(^'dt>m  and  equality. 
In  Europe  often,  and  in  some  parts  of  America,  when  there  has  been  insurreetion,  it 
has  been  of  the  suffering  generally  against  the  oppressor,  and  nirely  has  it  been  foniid, 
and  not  more  commonly  in  our  history  than  in  the  history  of  any  other  country,  that 
the  govemment  has  stepped  forward  as  the  organized  defender  of  freedom — of  the  wide 
and  general  freedom  oi  those  nnder  their  rule.  With  snch  a  govemment,  in  such  a 
contest,  with  such  a  foe,  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Shef- 
field, who  professes  to  be  more  an  Englishman  than  most  Engli^men,  asks  us  to  throw 
into  the  scale  against  them  the  weight  of  the  hostility  of  England.  I  have  not  said  a 
word  with  regard  to  what  may  happen  to  England  if  we  go  into  war  with  the  United 
States.  It  will  "be  a  war  on  the  ocean— every  ship  that  belongs  to  the  two  nations  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  swept  fh)m  the  seas ;  but  when  the  troubles  in  America  are  ovei^- 
be  they  ended  by  restoration  of  the  Union  or  by  separation — ^that  great  and  free  people, 
the  most  instructed  in  the  world— [Loud  cries  of  "No!^]«-there  is  not  an  American  to 
be  found  in  the  New  England  States  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  there  are  not 
more  than  three  men  in  a  hundred  in  the  whole  northem  States  who  cannot  read  and 
write — and  those  who  cannot  read  and  write  are  those  who  have  recently  oome  from 
Europe— I  say  the  most  instraoted  people  in  the  world,  and  the  most  wealthy — ^if  yon 
take  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  whole  people — will  have  left  in  their  hearts 
a  wound  which  probably  a  centniy  may  not  heal,  and  the  posterity  of  some  of  those 
who  now  hear  my  voice  may  look  back  with  amazement,  ana  I  will  say  with  lamenta- 
tion, at  the  course  which  was  taken  by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  and  by 
snch  honorable  members  as  may  choose  to  follow  his  leading.  [*'No,  na"]  I  sappoes 
the  honorable  gentlemen  who  can  cry  "  No,^  will  admit  that  we  sometimes  suffer  trom 
some  errors  of  our  ancestors.  There  are  few  persons  who  will  not  admit  that  if  their 
fathers  had  been  wiser,  their  children  would  have  been  happier.  Sir,  we  know  the 
cause  of  this  revolt,  its  purposes,  and  its  aims.  Those  who  made  it  have  not  left  ns*  ia 
darkness  respecting  their  intentions—bat  what  it  is  to  aocompUsh  is  still  hidden  froai 
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f  j^^*^  our  ag^ty  and  I  will  abstain  now,  aa  I  have  always  abstained  with  regard  to  it,  ttom 
^'  predicting  what  is  to  come.  I  know  what  I  hope  for — and  what  I  shall  reioice  in — bat 
I  know  nothing  of  the  future  that  will  enable  me  to  express  a  confident  opiuion. 
Whether  it  willeiye  freedom  to  the  race,  which,  for  generations  pairt,  white  men  have 
trampled  in  the  dust,  and  whether  it  will  purify  a  nation  steeped  in  crime  in  connec- 
tion with  its  conduct  to  that  race,  is  known  only  to  the  Supreme.  In  his  hands  are 
imke  the  breath  of  men  and  the  life  of  states.  I  am  willing  to  commit  to  him  the  issue 
of  this  dread  contest;  but  I*implore  of  him,  and  I  beseech  this  House,  that  my  country 
may  lift  nor  hand  nor  yoice  in  aid  of  the  most  stupendous  act  of  guilt  that  history  has 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Pbrcy  Wtndham  believed  there  were  thousands  of  men  in  the  Northern  States 

who  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  Yoioe  from  Europe  calling  upon  them  to  acknowledge 

m      the  independence  of  the  South.    They  knew  they  were  engaged  in  a  hopeless  contest, 

and  they  had  no  wish,  like  so  many  of  their  counti^men,  to  pursue  an  unholy  war  for 

the  sake  of  pecuniair  gain.    He  concluded  by  moving  the  a^ioomment  of  the  debate. 

[Here  there  were  loud  and  general  cries  for  ''Mr.  Lmdsay.''    The  honorable  member 
lost  from  his  seat,  but  sat  down  without  addressing  the  House.] 

Sir  Gborge  Grbt.  If  the  honorable  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  wishes  to 
address  the  House,  I  should  be  sorry  to  interfere  with  him,  and  I  think  we  may  go  on 
for  an  hour  longer.  However,  as  there  is  a  motion  for  the  a4Joumment  of  the  debate, 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  answer  to  the  question  so  pointedly  p»ut  by 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stamford,  (Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  I  shall  sav  nothing  as 
to  the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  member  of  this  House  charging  himself,  after  personal 
eommunication  with  a  foreign  sovereign,  with  the  duty  of  explaining,  in  his  place,  the 
views  and  intentions  of  that  sovereign  relative  to  a  public  question  of  ffreat  interest 
and  importance.  But  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
has  done  more  than  that — ^he  has  made  himself  the  channel  of  conveying  to  this  House 
the  complaint  of  a  foreign  sovereign  against  the  government  of  his  own  country,  charg- 
ing us  with  a  breach  of  courtesy  in  connection  with  communications  alleged  to  have 
passed  between  the  French  government  and  ourselves.  The  noble  lord,  the  member 
n>r  Stamford,  attached  more  importance  to  the  statement  of  the  honorh,b1e  and  learned 
member  than  the  rest  of  the  House  seemed  disposed  to  do,  and  complained  that  no 
explioit  answer  had  been  given  to  it,  trusting  that  before  the  debate  closed  to-niffht 
the  government  would  make  some  more  satisfactory  explanation.  I  am  utterly  uniwle 
to  give  anv  explanation  whatever  of  the  extraordinary  statement  of  the  honorable  and 
learned  niember  for  Sheffield.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  what  he  has  stated  is  at  variance 
with  the  information  which  her  Mi^jesty's  government  possesses  and  with  the  communi- 
cations they  have  received  from  the  government  of  France.  The  noble  lord  complains 
that  information  on  the  subject  has  been  withheld  from  Parliament.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  this  evening,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  honorable  member  for  Brad- 
ford, the  under  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  stated  that  no  communication,  meaning,  of 
course,  no  recent  communication,  not  referring  to  what  took  place  last  year,  had  been 
received  by  the  government  of  France  from  her  Majesty's  government,  proposing  either 
mediation  with  regard  to  the  war  in  America  or  recogpiition  of  the  Southern  States. 
Since  that  statement  was  made  to  the  House,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
members  that  it  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  this  afternoon,  Just  before  the  meeting 
of  the  House,  Baron  Gros  waited  upon  Lord  Russell,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  not 
been  instructed  to  make  any  such  communication  to  her  Mi^esty's  government  as  that 
which  has  been  spoken  of.  My  honorable  friend  did  not  know  of  that  circumstance 
when  he  answered  the  question  this  evening.  So  far  from  withholding  any  information 
fix>m  the  House,  he  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Earl  Russell,  that  no  such  communi- 
cation had  been  received  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
ntterly  unable  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  honorable  and  learned  member 
for  Sheffield's  statement,  and  the  fact  that  her  Msgesty's  government  received  no  such 
communication.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  communication  which  was  well  known  to 
have  been  made  last  year  to  her  Mi^esty's  government  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  proposing  a  mediation  between  thd  contending  parties  in  America,  was 
transmitted  oy  Earl  Kussell  to  Lord  Lyons,  and  by  Lord  Lyons  handed  to  Mr.  Seward, 
by  which  means  Mr.  Seward  received  information  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
withheld  from  him  respecting  the  Emperor's  proposal  to  her  Majesty's  government. 
Now,  I  know  that  no  secret  was  made  at  the  time  that  such  a  propo^  had  been 
made  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  her  Majesty's  government.  It  was  announced 
by  the  newspapers  that  that  dispatch  had  been  taken  into  consideration  by  her 
Majesty's  government,  and  answered  in  terms  of  the  courtesy  of  which  I  am  sure  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  no  reason  to  complain — and  never  has  complained.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  corresi)ondence,  that  dispatch  in  fact,  was  communicated  by 
Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons  in  order  that,  representing  this  country  as  he  did  at  Wash- 
ington, he  might  know  what  was  going  on  in  Europe  upon  a  matter  in  which  this 
country  was  concerned.  So  far  from  a  secret  existing  in  regard  to  that  dispatch,  even 
before  Parliament  met  that  correspondence  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.    It 
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was  pablisbed  in  tlie  newspapers  and  afterward  laid  before  Parliament,  and  therefore 
it  is  preposterous  to  talk  now  of  any  secrecy  in  connection  with  it.  I  ninst  say  thai 
Lord  Lyons  is  incapable  of  the  conduct  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  He  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  tne  government  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  is  acocredited,  and  I 
am  sure  that  in  none  of  his  acts  would  he  be  guilty  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
breach  of  confideuce  toward  the  goyemment  of  France  or  any  other  foreign  ooan^. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  explained  that  he  had  no  intention  of  imputing  to  Lord  Lyons  any 
act  contrary  to  his  official  duty.  He  had  only  repeated  th^  statement  made  earlier  in 
the  eyening  by  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield.  Whatever  Lord  Lyons 
might  have  done  was  no  doubt  done  in  strict  conformity  with  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  the  foreign  office:  and  any  imputation  of  a  breach  of  the  entente  eordiale 
must  lie  at  the  door,  not  of  Lord  Lyons,  but  of  the  foreign  minister  who  instructed  him. 

Mr.  Kewdegate  said  he  had  on  a  previous  occasion  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  ill  effects  of  unauthorized  diplomacy.  They  all  remembered  the  depnta* 
tion  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  representations  of  that  deputation  misled  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  product  the  calamities  of  the  Crimean  war.  What  were  they  to  uiink 
of  the  conduct  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  f  He  went  to  Paris, 
and,  on  his  own  authority,  negotiated  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French;  and  now  he 
maae  a  motion  in  that  House,  based  upon  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  tiie 
Emperor.  The  people  of  this  country,  most  assuredly,  would  not  be  satisfied  if  tiie 
House  approved  a  motion  which  had  been  placed  on  the  journals  of  the  House  at  the 
instance  of  a  foreign  potentate.  Moreover,  beyond  doubt,  such  a  resolution,  supported  hj 
such  a  speech  as  that  with  which  it  had  been  introduced,  would  give  universal  offense  in 
America.  Having  himself  been  in  the  United  States,  and  still  remembering  the  friend- 
ship there  manifested  toward  him,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Americans,  he  was  per- 
feotly  confident  that  if  anything  was  more  calculated  to  defeat  the  object  they  all 
desired — ^the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  and  restoration  of  peace  in  America — ^it 
was  this  motion  and  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for  Sheffield.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  motion. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  asked  when  it  would  be  convenient  to  resume  the  debate. 

Sir  George  Grey.    It  is  for  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Roebuck.  On  Thursday  next,  upon  the  motion  for  going  into  oommittee  of 
supply. 

Debate  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 
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DEBATE  IK  THE  HOUSE  0:i?  COMMONS  OF  JULY  13, 1863,  ON 

THE  SUBJECT  OP  THE  "EBCOGNITION  OP  THE 

SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY.^ 

[From  Hanaard's  Pariiamentary  Debate*,  toI.  178,  pp.  Ml-413.] 

House  of  Commons,  Jtdy  13,  1863. 

TTNTTED  STATES— RBCOGNITION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COKFEDERACT. 

Order  for  rwwmkng  o/djoumed  debate  disoharged. 

On  order  for  resnmiDg  luiyonmed  debate  on  amendment  proposed  to  question,  [June 
80.] 

Mr.  Roebuck.  Sir,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  this  order  be  now  read,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  discharged.  Sir,  I  brought  forward  the  motion  under  the  feeling 
that  I  was  about  to  ask  the  House  to  take  a  step  which  would  be  likely  to  put  an  end 
to  the  terrible  carnage  now  going  on  in  North  America,  and  which  would  also  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain.  For  making  this 
motion  I  have  been  subjected  to  much  obloquy.  That  obloquy  came  from  a  very 
noisy  and  not  very  wise  party,  and  I  must  say,  sir,  that  my  present  determination  has 
not  oeen  influenced  thereby.  The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government,  however, 
has  stated  that  the  continuance  of  the  debate  would  be  an  impeidiment  in  the  wav  of 
the  good  government  of  the  country  and  its  interests.  Feeling  that  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  noble  lord's  belief  and  wishes,  I  have  induced  my  honorable  fhend  opposite 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  to  forego  his  own  desire  in  the  matter.  When  the  noble  lord  sat  down  on 
Friday  last,  he  and  I  were  perfectly,  or  at  least  very  nearly  satisfied  with  what  the 
noble  lord  had  stated ;  and  if  %iothing  more  had  been  said,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  matter.  But,  sir,  official  arrogance  is  a  plant  of  portentously  rapid  growth. 
The  honorable  gentleman  the  under  secretaire  for  forei^  affairs  has  thought  fit  to 
bring  a  charge  against  my  honorable  fHend  which  he  behoved  his  honor  caUed  on  him 
to  answer.  A  little  cool  reflection  taught  him  that  insinuations  like  these,  coming  from  a 
quarter  such  as  this,  did  not  need  to  be  regarded.  My  honorable  friend  then  lelt  that 
we  considerations  submitted  by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  were  so 

frave  that  he  ought  not  to  give  way  to  any  feeling^  on  his  own  part  of  wounded  pride,  as 
may  call  it,  and  solely  to  regard  the  interest  of  his  country,  as  pointed  out  by  the  noble 
lord.  And  now,  sir,  wnen  the^matter  is  about  to  pass  entirely  nom  my  control  and  my 
dealings  with  it,  there  is  one  observation  I  would  make  to  the  noble  lord.  He  has  at 
the  p|resent  moment  the  greatest  responsibility  on  his  shoulders.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  consideration  of  this  question.  I  have  yielded  to 
that  suffgostion,  but  let  the  noble  lord  bear  in  mind  that  tnere  are  two  dangers  before 
us  which  the  government  and  the  country  will  have  to  meet.  There  is  the  possibility 
of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  upon  a  southern  basis,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  confeaerate  South  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  alone. 
These  are  two  ^^eat  dangers  for  England.  The  noble  lord  wlU,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
his  long  experience,  frilly  Justify  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  consideration  of 
these  two  great  questions.  I  leave  them,  sir,  without  hesitation  in  his  hands,  though 
I  must  say  that  mv  own  feelings  are  against  the  withdrawal  of  this  subject  at  the 
present  time  from  the  consideration  of  the  House.  England  and  English  interests,  it 
seems  to  me,  demand  the  decision  of  the  House,  and  it  is  only  under  a  feeling  of  great 
rtepect  for  the  noble  lord  that  I  now  withdraw  my  motion. 

Moved, 

*'That  the  order  for  resuming  the  a^oumed  debate  on  amendment  proposed  to 
question  [30th  June]  be  read,  in  order  to  its  being  discharged.'' 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Sir,  I  wish  to  say  only  a  few  woras.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
g^at  misunderstanding  on  this  question.    The  motion  now  to  be«  withdrawn  is  to  the 

>  Tnuumltted  with  dispatch  No.  458,  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Jnly  16, 1883,  (tee  voL  I,  p.  491.) 
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effect  that  the  House  invites  her  Majesty  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  otker  powea 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America.    That  motion  stood  oa 
the  paper  for  about  six  weeks.    I  heard  a  rumor  ten  days  or  so  before  the  motion  wm 
to  come  on,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  then  i-ecDgmizing  the  South.   How  that  rumor  orif^inated  I  know  not,  but  it 
was  very  general.    I  did  not,  howeveri  pay  any  attentioii  to  it.    Mj  honorable  fiiend 
also  heard  a  similar  rumor,  and  wrote  me  a  note  asking  me  to  ascertain,  if  I  oould, 
what  truth  there  was  in  it ;  because,  as  he  saidj  it  was  very  important  that  he  shoold 
know,  lest  when  he  brought  forwskrd  his  motion,  some  member  of  the  ^vemment 
should  rise  and  ask,  "  What  is  the  good  of  this  motion  when  one  of  the  d^ef  powers 
is  not  prepared  to  Join  in  the  recognition  of  the  South  t"    My  honorable  friend  added, 
that  he  would  like,  if  he  could,  to  see  the  Emperor  and  leam  the  &ct  from  hiniael£    I 
wrote  on  the  subject  to  a  friend  in  Paris  without  any  idea  that  my  letter  and  its  indo 
sure  would  reach  the  Emperor.    The  letter,  however,  did  get  to  his  Mtgesty ;  and  I 
received  an  answer  stating  that  I  might  give  an  unqualified  contradiction  to  the  rumor, 
the  Emperor  adding,  "  I  nave  not  changed  my  mind  as  to  the  desirabUity  of  recog- 
nizing the  South,  and  I  shall  be  fflad  to  see  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Roebuck  on  the 
subject  should  they  visit  Paris.''    I  handed  that  note  to  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend,  telling  him  that  he  could  read  it  in  the  course  of  the  debate  if  the  rumor  were 
referred  to  in  the  House.    My  honorable  and  learned  friend,  however,  thought  that  the 
note  would  not  be  sufficient.    "  1  should  like,"  he  said,  **  to  ascertain  the  fact  for 
myself;''  adding,  "  the  House  will  believe  me.''    That  was  upon  the  19th  of  June.    I 
replied  that  in  my  opinion  the  note  would  be  enough,  and  that  the  House  would 
believe  it  had  come  from  an  authoritative  source ;  but  the  honorable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman still  persisted  in  his  desire  to  go  to  Paris.    I  must  say,  considering  the  hi^ 
authority  through  whom  the  contradiction  was  received,  I  had  no  wish  to  trouble  tm 
Emperor ;  but  as  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  was.aiixious  to  leam  his  intention 
from  his  Majesty  himself,  as  he  thought  it  important  for  the  success  of  his  motion  that 
]|9  should  do  so,  and  as  I  shared  the  anxiety  to  see  this  motion  carried,  I  accompaoiiMl 
Biy  honorable  friend,  at  great  inconvenience,  to  Paris.    An  audience  waa  at  onoe 
granted  to  us ;  but  I  presume  the  House  does  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  woold 
make  public,  beyond  what  is,  under  the  circumstances,  utterly  requisite,  any  o<mver* 
sation  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  been  pleased  to  hold  with  me,  either  at  that 
interview  or  at  any  other,  without  his  special  permission.    Alter  what  has  taken  place,  I 
may  therefore  merely  state  that  duiiug  the  conversation,  which  lasted  a  considerable  tioM^ 
my  honorable  and  learned  friend  pointed  out  to  tiie  Emperor  the  importance  of  having  it 
clearly  understood  that  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  her  Mi^esty  to  negotiAte  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  that  negotiation,  and  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  asked  that  he  mi^ht 
be  permitted  to  make  a  statement  in  the  House  to  that  effi»ct.    His  Majesty  repbedt 
'^  Take  any  means  you  think  proper  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  am  prepaied  to  Begotiate, 
and  that  there  ia  no  truth  in  the  rumor  prevalent  in  England  in  regard  to  any  change 
of  my  views  on  this  questioiL"    AU  the  Emperor  meant,  as  far  as  I  understood  hiia, 
was,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  pray  her  Majesty  to  address  him  on  the 
fNihject  of  the  lecogpition  of  the  Southern  States,  he  wcmld  oe  only  too  happy  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  that  object,  believing,  aa  he  did,  that  if  the  great  po  wen  thought 
it  advisable  to  recognize  Hie  soothem  oon%deracy,  the  moral  efroct  would  be  such  as 
to  stay  the  terrible  carnage  now  going  on  in  America.    That  is  the  substance  of  what 
took  place.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  ths 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  on  fViday  evenin|^,  althouj^,  as  the  House  is 
aware,  the  course  pursued  by  my  honoralUe  and  learned  friend  has  been  the  eul^t  ef 
much  comment  in  the  publio  press,  and  I  have  shared  with  him  the  obloquy.    We  an 
all  e^rooeed  to  remarks  of  that  kind ;  and  though  we  feel  we  have  not  done  wron^,  ws 
are  often  obliged  to  bear  with  them,  £9r  prudentia]  reasons,  in  silence.    I  did  not,  now* 
ever,  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  commente  of  the  press  in  tbe  present  inataao^ 
and  after  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  on  Friday  evening,  and  the  few  words  I 
offered  in  reply,  it  was  my  wish  tiiat  this  very  deUcate  matter  should  be  allowed  to 
drop.    But  toe  under  seoretaiT  for  foreign  affairs  did  not  seem  at  all  satisfied :  in  fa«t 
he  appeared  to  be  quite  dissatisfied  with  what  his  noble  chief  had  said.    He  felt  it  to 
be  hie  duty  to  raise  some  fresh  matter,  and  to  taunt  me,  as  the  organs  <^  the  govern- 
ment have  done,  with  being  an  amateur  diplomatist  and  a  special  envoy,  and  he  tnought 
it  necessary  to  read  me  a  moral  lesson.  teUing  me  to  take  care  and  not  to  fall  into  the 
same  trap  again.    I  think  the  remarks  of  we  honorable  gentleman  were  wholly  un- 
called for  after  the  statement  which  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  had 
made  to  the  House.    The  noble  lord  had  said  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  cavil  at  Ihe  • 
course  which  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  and  I  had  taken.    He  had  stated  that 
her  Marty's  if^vemment  were  well  aware  that  fi>r  the  laet  three  years  and  •  half  I 
had  been  laboring  in  a  very  important  question— a  queetion  of  great  interest  to  tlu0 
country  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  France,  in  regard  to  the  maritime  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  I  had  been  labqring;  moreover,  net  merely 
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with  their  knowledge,  bnt  with  their  sanetion  and  on  their  introdnotion.  I  may 
9  now  Btftte  that  daring  the  whole  time  I  was  engaged  in  that  basinees,  I  nerer  said 
anything  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  except  to  Lord  Cowl^.  The  fact  never  crossed 
my  lips  that  I  had  seen  either  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers.  I  labored  for  the  good  of  my 
oonn^y  in  a  quiet  and  nnostentatioas  manner;  and  if  I  am  an  amateur  diplomatist,  it 
was  her  Mi\|esty's  government,  for  which  the  under  secretary  is  a  member,  who  made 
me  one.  It  was  they  who  sent  me  to  Paris,  and  desired  me  to  do  the  work  which  they 
on^t  to  have  done  themselves.  As  might  be  expected,  during  the  interviews  with 
which  I  was  favored,  the  Emperor  was  pleased  to  speak  to  me  on  various  subjects,  but 
I  invariably  reported  cTery  word  to  her  M^festy's  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  I  invari- 
ably told  the  Emperor  that  what  he  might  be  pleased  to  say  to  me  would  be  so  com- 
municated to  Lord  Cowley.  The  under  secretary  taunted  me  on  Friday  evening  by 
saying  that  on  one  occasion  I  came  from  Paris  saying  I  was  sent  home  on  a  speciu 
mission  by  the  Emperor,  bnt  that  he  received  a  telecram  contradicting  the  statement 
I  made,  who  was  that  telemun  fromf  It  is  the  nrst  time  I  have  heard  of  it.  Was 
it  from  the  Emperor  or  any  of  his  ministers  f  If  so,  it  was  passing  strange.  But  I  am 
not  goinffto  explain  the  circumstances,  they  are  far  too  delicate  to  be  handled  in  this 
House.  They  must  have  been  so,  or  a  private  individual  would  not  have  been  made 
the  medium  of  communication.  I  have  always  been  anxious  to  maintaiii  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  governments  of  the  two  countries,  and  would  be  the  last  to  say 
or  do  anything  that  would  cause  any  misunderstaoding  between  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  her  Mijesty's  ministers. 

Mr.  Newdegate.  I  nse  to  order.  The  Hoase  must  now  be  aware  that  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  ShefBeld  and  the 
honorable  member  for  Sunderland  is  not  only  highly  improper,  but  is  likely  to  be 
fraught  with  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Roebuck.  Is  the  honorable  member  speaking  to  order  f 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  t<nat  what  the  honorable  member  has  said 
can  be  considered  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  order.  The  question  before  the 
House  is  that  an  order  should  be  discharged,  and  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  debate 
on  that  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  regarded  as  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Nbwbegatb  again  rose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  And  as  what  I  have  now  said  appears  to  receive  the  sanction  of  tiie 
House,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  honorable  member  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  hope  nothing  will  fall  £rom  my  lips  which  can  be  deemed  unparlia- 
mentary, or  against  order.    No  one  ever  heard  a  whisper  tvora  me  of  any  conversation 
I  have  had  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  until  the  33d  of  last  month,  when,  inci- 
dentally, I  obtained  liberty  to  make  certain  statements.    I  have  refrained  from  making 
lliose  statements,  and  will  not  make  them  now.    I  prefer  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  the 
under  secretary  rather  than  let  one  word  Ml  firom  my  lips  that  would  tend  to  disturb, 
in  however  slight  a  degree,  the  harmony  which  is  generally  supposed  to  exist  between 
her  Mi^esty's  government  and  the  Emperor  of  Ae  French  and  which  really  exists 
between  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  people  of  England.    I  shall  not  make  the 
&ct  known,  unless  her  Mi^esty's  ministers  drive  me  to  make  the  statements  referred  to, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  not  do  so.    But  as  tiie  under  secretary  has  si^d 
that  he  received  a  telegram  from  Paris  contradicting  me,  whether  from  the  Emperor 
or  by  his  orders,  or  fh>m  his  ministers  I  do  not  know,  I  may  briefly  state  that  the  con- 
rersation  in  question  took  place  on  the  11th  of  April,  1862.    It  was  ou  the  subject  of 
American  affairs,  and  was  of  a  very  graye  character.    It  related  to  the  past,  but  had 
reference  also  to  the  future.    I  listen^  to  what  the  Emperor  said  to  me  with  consider- 
able pain.    He  asked  me  to  report  the  conversation  to  Lord  Cowley.    I  said  that  I 
was  to  dine  with  Lord  Cowley  the  same  evening  and  would  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  BO.    I  had  not  then  the  opportunity,  but  on  the  followin||^  morning  I 
repeuated  to  Lord  Cowley  the  whole  of  the  conversation,  and  I  said  to  him  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  "In  sending  notes  of  the  conversaMon  to  Earl  Russell,  take  care  to 
state  in  the  clearest  possible  way  the  reasons  whv  the  Emperor  has  been  pleased  to  hare 
this  conversation  with  me;  and  the  reason  why  he  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  so 
unusual  a  mode  of  communication;  there  must  be  no  misunderstanding  on  that  point." 
I  said  to  him  further  that  the  Emperor  had  asked  me  to  return  to  him  with  any  remarks 
which  his  lordship  might  be  pleased  to  make  upon  the  conversation,  adding,  '*  In  this 
case,  anything  you  say  I  will  report  to  the  Emperor  at  his  desire;  thereiore  say  as 
much  or  as  liUle  as  you  like."    I  returned  to  the  Emperor  and  repeated  to  him  what 
Lord  Cowley  had  said,  and  he  seemed  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I  had  carried 
out  his  wisnee.    I  was  then  requested,  on  my  return  to  London,  to  repeat  the  oonversa- 
,    tion  to  Earl  Russell  and  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government.    I  felt,  when 
that  request  was  made,  that  I  was  asked  to  perfSwrm  a  very  oelieate  duty,  and,  anxious 
to  avoid  it,  I  said  to  his  Mijesty  that  Lord  Cowley  had  reported  the  conversation 
already  to  Earl  Russell.    It  is  exceedingly  unnleasant  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  make 
even  these  statements;  I  was,  however,  not 'allowed  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
the  eonrersation  to  Earl  RusseU,  or  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government;  a 
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coTTespoodence  passed,  and  I  retained  to  Paria  It  T^as  his  Majesty's  pleasnre 
to  see  me.  By  his  request  I  wrote  to  the  noble  visconnt  on  my  return  to  London,  and  1 1 
sent  to  Paris  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  had  written  to  the  noble  viscoimty  and  al» 
a  copy  of  his  answer,  by  the  noble  viscount's  desire.  The  correspondence  ended  with 
the  following  words:  *'I  have  performed  to  the  best  of  my  ability  this  v^HT  delicate 
duty,  and  no  person  shall  ever  know  from  me  what  transpired."  ^d  the  House  dcm 
not  know  even  now  what  transpired.  I  haye  not  even  mentioned  the  subject  to  wbj 
one  until  it  was  incidentally  alluded  to  the  other  day.  I  may  in  conclusion  add,  that 
if  it  be  the  case,  as  the  honorable  member  says,  that  he  received  a  telegram  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  such  as  he  described,  w^  did  his  Muesty,  when  I  returned  to  Pari% 
not  say,  "I  can't  see  Mr.  Lindsay  again V*  If  I  had  been  the  imprudent  penon,  tlie 
busybody,  that  the  honorable  gentlman  endeavored  to  make  me  out,  what  would  have 
been  the  Emperor's  message  for  me  when  I  returned  the  second  time  to  Paris  t  Why, 
this,  "  Tell  that  gentleman,  when  he  calls,  th&t  I  am  not  at  home."  Therefore,  it  is 
strange  indeed  if  the  honorable  under  secretary  received  the  telegram  he  spoke  o£ 
With  these  remarks — ^and  I  have  been  obliged  in  self-defense  to  say  more  than  I  desired 
to  say — I  now  leave  this  truly  delicate  matter,  and  I  hope  the  government  will  not  foree 
me  to  say  any  more. 

Viscount  Palmebstox.  I  think  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  has  judged  rightly 
in  moving  to  discharge  the  order.    The  reasons  which  I  stated  the  other  evenii^  to 
show  that  no  ffood  could  arise  from  a  debate  and  a  division  on  the  resolution  or  my 
honorable  and  learned  friend  are  still,  I  hope,  present  to  the  minds  of  honorable  mem- 
bers.   I  must,  however,  express  my  regret  that  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  and 
my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  (Mr.  Lindsay,)  should  have  mixed 
up  with  this  well-considered  decision  of  theirs  an  attack  upon  my  honorable  friend, 
the  under  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.    ["Oh,  oh."j]    My  honorable  friend  did  on  Fn- 
dav  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  official  dut^,  as  arising  from  what  fell  from  my  honor- 
able friend,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  after  I  had  spoken,  and  towards  the  conclnsaon 
of  the  discussion.    1  will  say  nothing  on  that  subject,  except  only  that  I  hope  this  will 
be  the  last  time  when  any  member  of  this  House  shall  think  it  his  duty  to  communi- 
cate to  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  which  may  have  passed  between  himself 
and  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  country.    I  sincerely  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  impute 
the  slighest  blame  to  my  two  honorable  friends.    I  am  persuaded  that  they  acted  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  according  to  what  they  felt  to  be  their  duty  as  members  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country.    At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  their  minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  House,  that  the  proceeding  which  they  have 
adopted  is  most  irregular — ^to  use  no  stronger  language.    The  British  Parliament  is 
accustomed,  as  one  or  its  functions,  to  receive  messages  and  communications  from  the 
soverieign  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  we  are  in  no  relation  to,  we  have  no  interoooise 
with,  no  official  knowledge  of,  any  sovereign  of  any  foreign  country.    Therefore  it  is 
no  part  of  our  frmctions  to  receive  communications  from  the  sovereign  or  the  govern- 
ment of  any  foreign  state,* unless  such  communications  are  made  by  the  responsible 
minister  of  the  Crown,  in  consequence  of  official  communications  held  by  order  of  a  for- 
eign government  with  the  British  government.    If  the  Emperor  of  the  'French  and  the 
Queen  of  England  have  any  communications  to  ma^e  to  each  other,  the  Emperor  has 
his  ambassador  in  London,  and  the  Queen  has  her  ambassador  in  Paris.    Those  ambas- 
sadors are  the  proper  organs -for  such  communications.    Sovereigns  and  governments 
communicate  with  sovereigns  and  governments,  but  they  do  not  communicate  with 
the  legislatures  of  other  countries.    If  either  the  Emperor  of  the  French  or  the  Queen 
have  anv  statement  which  tiiey  wish  to  make  public  to  all  the  world,  or  any  intentions 
which  they  think  tit  to  announce,  they  have  ministers  in  their  respective  Parliaments 
to  make  those  announcements;  or,  if  those  Parliaments  be  not  sitting,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  has  his  official  organ,  the  Moniteur,  through  which  to  make  public  any 
statement  of  his  intentions,  any  denials,  or  any  assettions.    We  have  not  in  this  coun- 
try a  corresponding  official  organ ;  yet  everybody  knows  that  the  government  have 
the  means  of  making  widely  known  any  important  statement  which  they  wish  to  give 
to  the  world  during  the  parliamentary  recess.    Therefore,  nothin|(  can  be  so  irre^piilar 
as  proceeding^  of  this  sort,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  setting  aside  the  constitutional 
objection,  which  I  hold  to  be  very  grave,  that  when  the  minister  for  foreign  affiurs  at 
Paris,  or  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  here,  makes  a  communica- 
tion to  the  country,  that  communication  is  made  by  a  responsible  minister,  who  is 
bound  to  take  care  that  what  he  states  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  communication 
which  it  is  intended  to  make,  so  that  no  question  can  at  any  time  arise  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  statement,  or  the  correctness  of  the  report  which  is  made.    It  can- 
not be  the  same  with  such  communications  coming  through  private  individuals.   I  , 
think  it  right,  therefore,  to  place  it  upon  record,  as  far  as  a  statement  in  this  Hoiiae 
can  do  so,  that  the  proceeding  is  utterly  irregular,  and  I  trust  it  will  never  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.    I  do  not  in  the  least  find  fault  with  my  honorable  friends  fopoom- 
municating  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  any  matter  on  which  they  think  tbey 
ought  to  do  so ;  only  they  ought  to  have  followed  the  course  which  my  honorable 
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friend,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  said  be  followed  on  a  former  occasion,  namely,  that 
of  oommnnicating  to  Lord  Cowley  that  which  had  been  stated  to  them,  and  that 
iw-hich  it  was  important  should  be  made  known  to  the  government.    Hy  honorable 
Ariend,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  said,  very  truly,  he  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  the  last  three  years  on  subjects  connected 
-with  commerce  and  navigation.    He  rather  implied  that  he  was  employed  by  her  Mai- 
^Bty's  government  for  that  purpose.    That  is  not  exaotlv  the  caee.    The  honorable 
member  stated  that  he  was  g^ing  to  Paris,  and  thought,  rrom  his  commercial  knowl- 
edge and  his  acquaintance  with  navigation,  that  he  might  be  able  to  convey  to  the 
Kmperor  information  which  might  be  useful  to  him  in  framing  his  measures  for  the 
alteration  of  the  French  navigation  code.    He  stated  that  to  me  and  to  mv  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office.    We  said:  ^' We  should  be  very  glad  tnat  yon 
should  employ  your  special  knowledge  for  that  purpose."    We  did  not  ask  him  to  do 
it.    He  offered,  and  we  accepted;  and  we  gave  him  an  introduction  to  Lord  Cowley, 
in  order  that  he  might  procure  access  to  the  Emperor  for  that  purpose.    So  £ur,  what 
he  did  was  perfectly  regular,  well  considered,  and  founded  on  the  best  intentions.    Of 
course,  my  honorable  friend  has  information  which  we  have  not  in  the  same  detail; 
and  from  his  own  practical  experience  he  could  give  useful  information  to  the  Empe- 
ror with  a  view  to  the  framing  of  future  legislation  on  the  French  maritime  code. 
But  then  my  honorable  friend  went  on  to  say  that,  having  returned  to  this  country, 
he  offered  to  communicate  to  my  noble  Mend  and  myself  the  result  of  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Emperor;  and  that  he  got  a  letter  from  me  which  was  written,  I  think, 
from  the  country.    As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  for  I  have  not  refreshed  my  memory  by 
looking  at  that  letter,  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  I  then  stated  was  what  I  state  now, 
namely,  that  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  and 
Information  laid  before  him  by  my  honorable  friend,  had  any  proposal  to  make  to  the 
British  government,  that  proposal  ought  to  come  through  some  responsible  channel, 
either  through  the  Emperor's  ambassador  here,  or  our  ambassador  at  Paris.    It  is  not 
the  habit  of  the  English  government  to  carry  on  what  may  be  called  a  double  diplo- 
macy.   We  have  public  and  official  organs  of  communication  with  foreign  powers; 
and  I  think  it  highly  objectionable  to  have  private  communications  made  through 
individuals  touching  those  matters  which  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  official  communi- 
cations.   That  was  what  I  stated,  I  trust  courteouslv,  to  my  honorable  friend:  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  I  thought  it  better  that  we  should  not  receive  any  communi- 
cation coming  from  the  Emperor  through  him.    I  did  not  intend  to  offer  anv  discour-' 
agement  to  the  useful  exertions  of  my  honorable  friend  in  seeking  to  infuse  more 
hoeral  commercial  principles  into  the  French  government.    I  simply  meant  to  say 
that  it  is  objectionable  for  her  Majesty's  government  to  be  employing  private  ]>erson8, 
however  honorable  or  intelligent,  m  carrying  on  communications  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, instead  of  conducting  them  through  the  official  and  legitimate  organs.    This 
case  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Rochdale, 
(Mr.  Cobden,)  because  he  was  emploved  by  the  government  to  negotiate  in  concert 
with  our  ambassailor  at  Paris;  and  although  he  was  too  high-minded  to  receive  any 
actual  appointment  or  salary,  he  was  clearly  a  diplomatic  a^ent,  employed  specifically 
by  the  government  for  a  special  purpose.    My  honorable  fnend^  the  member  for  Sun- 
derlanf  did  not  hold  that  character.    He  was  a  private  gentleman,  going  to  Paris  to 
give  information  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  whicn  would  be  very 
useful ;  but  he  was  not  emplo^'ed  by  the  government ;  and,  therefore,  I  thought,  and  my 
noble  friend  ^Eairl  Russell)  also  thought  it  was  not  desirable  that  we  ^ould  have 
backward  and  forward  communications  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  through  my  honorable  friend.    I  should  hope,  sir,  that  this  dis- 
cussion may  end  here.    I  thmk  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Roebuck)  is 
right  in  the  decision  he  has  taken ;   and  I  trust  we  shall  have  no  further  debate  as  to 
what  was  said  by  the  Emperor,  or  what  was  said  by  my  honorable  friends.    My  hon- 
orable friend,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  said  that  If  the  Emperor  had  thought  him 
a  busybody,  the  next  time  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Tuilleries  his  Migesty  might 
say,  **Not  at  home."    Well,  I  think  that  these  discussions  in  the  House  are  not  encour- 
aging to  a  read^'  opening  of  the  door  of  the  Tuilleries  to  those  whose  presence  there 
and  whose  opinions  and  information  might  reallv  be  found  very  useful. 

The  O'DoNqpHUE  said  that  the  tone  which  had  been  taken  by  the  honorable  and 
learned  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  on  the  present  occasion  was  very  different 
from  the  tone  which  he  took  when  he  brought  the  subject  before  the  House.  But  he 
wished,  before  the  motion  was  withdrawn^  to  enter  his  humble  but  emphatic  protest 


manifestly  taken  possession 

higs  towards  America,  both  North  and  South,  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  hon- 
orable and  learned  gentleman.  His  feelings  were  those  of  unbounded  gratitude  and 
the  warmest  affection ;  and  he  ventured  to  say,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  on  behalf 
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of  the  majmij  of  his  eomrtrymeo,  that  thej  entertained  Mmilar  feelinsa 
America,  both  North  and  Sooth.  [**No,  no."]  There  mig^t  be  a  differenee  of 
he  had  stated  his,  and,  he  must  say,  he  did  not  think  they  would  00  fiur  iktrgiet 
thej  owed  to  America  ae  to  become  consenting  imrtiee  to  a  policy  which  oatoBMsibly  hal 
for  Its  object  the  recognition  of  the  ind^ieadence  of  the  Bonth^  bnt,  in  reality,  aoo^i 
bjr  recognising  the  South,  to  take  the  sorest  and  safest  means  of  strikitt^  a  diead^ 
blow  at  the  greatness  and  prosperilFy  of  America.  He  should  say  no  more  on  ttii 
occasion  but  that  he  was  sorry  the  motion  of  the  honorable  and  learned  ^pentlemsa 
had  not  received  an  emphatic  denial  by  the  House.  Though  his  sjmpathiea  leoasi 
more  to  the  North  than  to  the  South,  it  was  simply  because  l£e  object  of  the  North  hsi 
been  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union.  If,  howeyer,  by  the  triumph  of  the  Soath  ths 
Union  should  be  restored,  he  would  equally  rejoice,  considering  that  one  of  the  greatsnt 
calamities  that  could  beftill  not  only  Amenca,  but  the  world,  had  been  averted. 

Mr.  WHITE8IDB  said  that  no  country  in  Europe  had  moce  interest  in  a  lull  diaeaasico 
of  the  American  question  than  Ireland,  for  the  sim^e  reason  that  thousands  of  lier  sdm 
had  been  slaughtered  in  the  contest  now  going  on  m  America,  and  for  a  eaaae  not  theit 
own.  Owing  to  some  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  her  M^esty's  admiaiatratiion,it 
was  stated  9iat,  at  the  present  moment,  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  were  beiii|^  daOy 
enlisted  to  engage  in  that  frsMcidal  w^.  He  did  not  think  that  the  honorable  mess- 
her  could  have  convinced  any  one,  roach  less  the  honorable  and  learned  atember  for 
Sheffield,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  did  not  want  the  subject  discussed.  Ho  did  not 
object  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion;  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  room  for 
a  sneer  on  the  occasion,  seeing  that  the  Chanc^lor  of  the  Exchequer  atatedy  maiiy 
mouths  ago,  in  October,  last  year,  as  plainly  as  he  could  qpeak,  that  the  South  hsd 
shown  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  nation.  The  government  of  America  complained  flf 
that  statement  as  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  neutrality;  but  it  could  be  no  reaectioB  so 
any  member  to  think  that  the  South  was  a  nation  now,  when  the  most  eminent  meai- 
ber  representing  her  Majesty's  government,  making  capital  for  the  Northern  States,  pro- 
claimed the  greatness  01  the  South  in  October  last,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
the  government  now. 

Mr.  Newdegate  quite  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  govenment  in 
the*  constitutional  answer  he  had  given  to  the  honorable  member  for  Sunderland,  reepeet- 
ing  the  mode  of  communication  between  sovereign  powers ;  and  he  felt  thankful  to  ths 
mMe  lord  for  warning  the  House  against  a  re^tition  of  the  proceedings  which  had 
been  adopted.  Such  proceedings  were  not  only  in  derogation  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  but,  as  any  one  could  easily  foresee,  might  le£l  to  the  gravest  complioatisas 
between  this  and  other  states. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Older  reM  and  discharged 
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DEBATES  m  THE  HOTXSB  OP  LORDS  AJSU)  IN  THE  HOUSE 

OP  COMMONS  OP  PBBRUART  9,  1864,  CONCERNING 

THE  PRESENTATION  TO  PARLIAMENT  OP 

THE   PAPERS  IN  THE  CASE   OP 

THE  ALEXANDRA.* 

[From  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  toI.  173,  fip.  31<^3lf.] 

House  of  Lords,  Februarjf  9, 1864. 

UNITED  STATES— CORBESPONDEKCB  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  OOVERNBfENT— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  Derby.  Tbeie  is  another  question  which  I  ahonld  like  to  pat  to  the 
nohle  eatly  but,  as  I  have  given  him  no  notice,  I  will  either  take  his  answer  now,  or 
repeat  my  question  on  Thiusday.  The  noble  earl,  by  the  command  of  her  Migesty,  has 
laid  yarions  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and,  among  others,  the  correspondence 
with  the  government  of  the  federal  States  of  America  on  the  subject  of  the  Alabama. 
I  have  seen  elsewhere  that  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  has  taken  place 
ni>on  an  analogous  subject,  namely,  the  remonstrances  made  as  to  iniuries  apprehended 
or  sustained  by  American  commerce  irom  vessels  sailing  from  British  ports.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  the  government  are  prepared  to  lay  upon  the  table  that  correspondence 
as  well  as  the  dispatches  relating  to  the  Alabama ;  and,  farther,  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  produce  any  correspondence  containing  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  apparent  violation  of  the  law  by  American  cruisers  in  enforcing  their 
rights,  and  also  with  respect  to  some  very  curious  decisions  which  have  been  given  by 
the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Earl  Bussell.  I  can  answer  that  qaestion  better  on  Thursday ;  but  if  the  noble  earl 
refers  to  any  discussions  with  the  American  government  about  the  iron -clads  at  Birken- 
head, I  can  only  say  that,  as  that  matter  is  about  to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law, 
I  shful  object  to  produce  that  correspondence.  As  the  noble  earl  has  raised  that  ques- 
tion, I  may  mention  that  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  he  referred  to  a  dispatch  of 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  had  answered 
that  dispatch  in  becoming  terms.  Now,  at  the  moment,  I  did  not  remember  having 
seen  any  such  dispatch.  I  find  since  that  it  was  a  dispatch  written  by  Mr.  Seward  to 
Mr.  Adams,  but  Mr.  Adams  never  thought  proper  to  lay  that  dispatch  before  me,  and, 
therefore,  I  was  spared  the  difficulty  and  the  pain  of  givmg  an  appropriate  answer  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Derby.  I  presume  that  it  has  now  been  laid  before  the  noble  earl, 
because  I  see  that  a  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the  noble  earl  as  having  received, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  an  answer  to  several  dispatches,  among  which  he 
includes  the  dispatch  of  July  11,  to  which  I  referred.  He  could  hardly  have  received 
such  an  answer  if  the  dispatch  had  not  been  presented. 

Earl  Bussell.  I  certainly  do  not  find  among  the  papers  the  dispatch  of  July  11,  and 
Mr.  Adams  informed  me  expressly  that  he  had  received  that  dispatch  and  did  not  hand 
it  to  me.  That  being  so,  I  should  not  do  so  useless  a  thing  as  endeavor  to  get  up  a 
wrangle  with  Mr.  Adams  on  a  dispatch  which  was  never  presented. 

The  Earl  of  Derby.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is,  that  the  whole  corres- 
pondence appears  to  have  been  laid  before  Congress. 


fFxom  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  voL  173,  p.  383.] 

House  of  Commons,  Ft^ruaty  9, 1864. 

UNITED  states— THE  ALEXANDRA  AND  ALABAMA— CORRESPONDENCE — QUESTION. 

Mr.  Peacocks  said  he  wished  to  ask  the  under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
whetiier  the  government  will  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  copies  of  their  correspond- 

^Transmitted  with  dispateh  No.  90S,  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Febmary  11, 1664,  see  toL  U, 
p.  300. 
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enoe  witli  the  goYemment  of  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  that  portion  of  it 
relating  to  the  case,  of  the  Alexandra,  and  the  claim  by  the  United  States  government 
for  compensation  for  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  Alabama  and  other  confederate  cmisenf 
He  also  wished  the  honorable  gentleman  to  state  what  course  the  government  in- 
tended to  take  with  reference  to  this  correspondence. 

Mr.  Layard.  Sir,  I  do  not  quite  nnderstand  the  drift  of  the  question  of  the  honorsbk 
gentleman.  The  Question  which  he  has  put  on  the  paper  is,  whether  the  papers  con- 
nected with  the  Alexandra  case  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  f  Ajb  regards 
the  Alexandra,  I  need  scarcely  tell  the  honorable  gentleman  that  the  case  is  still  under 
judicial  inquiiy,  and  that  consequently  we  cannot  present  the  papers  to  Parliament 
As  regards  the  Alabama,  the  papers  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
Since  these  papers  have  been  printed,  others  have  been  received,  and  I  am  not  awan 
that  there  is  any  objection  to  lay  them  also  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  In  regard  to 
any  other  correspondence,  if  the  honorable  gentleman  will  point  out  to  me  to  what 
particular  correspondence  he  refers,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  him  a  definite  answer. 

Mr.  Peacocks.  Sir,  I  beg  to  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  if  he  will  place  apon  tiie 
table  of  the  House  the  answer  of  her  Migesty's  government  to  that  dispatch  of  Mr. 
Seward's  relating  to  the  decision  in  the  Alexandra  case,  which  has  been  laid  before 
Congress,  and  published  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  La  YARD.  Sir,  1  am  advised  that  it  is  not  right  that  any  papers  upon  a  case  under 
judicial  inquiry  should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 


Appendix  No.  XXIX. 


DEBATE  IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OP  JULY  23, 1863,  OS 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE   IRON-CLAD  VESSELS 

FITTING  OUT  AT  LIVEEPOOL.* 

(Trom  Haourd's  ParlUmeiitary  Bettatea,  roL  ITS,  pp.  I25&-1967, 1909-1972.] 

House  of  CobimonS;  July  23, 1863. 

C0K60LIDATB1>  FUND  (APPROFRXATIOM)  BnX— THIRD  RKADIKQ. 

Mr.  COBDBN.  If  it  be  necessary  to  show  that,  acoordhiff  to  the  technical  rule  of  the 
Honse.  I  am  entitled  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  government  the  subject 
to  which  I  am  going  to  advert,  I  can  do  so  by  adducing  the  fact  that  sums  of  money 
voted  for  the  pmice  and  customs  departments  are  contained  in  the  appropriation  bill 
now  before  the  House.    Sir,  as' the  remarks  which  I  liave  to  make  will  imply  that 
those  departments  have  not  performed  their  duty  efficiently^  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, this  is  not  an  unsuitable  moment  for  calling  their  conduct  m  question.    I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  memorial  from  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  respectable  ship-owners 
of  Liverpool.    It  is  a  memorial  to  the  secretflU[y  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  suggesting 
an  alteration  in  the  foreign  enlistment  act.    The  memorialists  s&te  that  they  '*  view 
with  dismay  the  probable  future  consequences  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  permits  a  for- 
eign belligerent  to  construct  in  and  to  send  to  sea,  from  British  ports,  vessels  of  war, 
•in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law ;"  and  they  allude  to  "  the  atti- 
tude of  helplessness  in  which  her  Majesty's  government  have  declared  their  inability 
to  detect  and  punish  breaches  of  the  law  notoriously  committed  by  certain  of  her  Maj- 
esty's subjects.''    Now,  sir,  in  reading  in  the  Blue  Books  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  respecting  the  fitting  out  of  ships  of  war  in  England  to  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  1  have  been  very  much  struck  with  this  feature :  The 
Foreign  Office  seem  to  me  to  assume  a  passive  position,  and  treat  the  question  as  one 
in  regard  to  which  they  are  only  to  be  called  into  activity  when  some  foreign  power 
has  down  to  them  that  the  law  of  nations  has  been  violated.    I  find  Earl  Kussell 
repeatedly  telling  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  minister,  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  until 
he  supplies  the  goremmeUt  with  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  fi;uilt  of  the  suspected 
parties.    This  has  led,  I  think,  to  a  complete  misapprehension  m  the  public  mind  as 
to  thenatnre  of  our  foreign  enlistment  act.    That  act  was  not  passed  in  the  interest  of 
foreif^ers.    It  was  passed  for  our  own  safetv  and  protection,  and  as  a  proof  of  that  I 
wiU  just  read  the  preamble  of  the  act.    Omitting  some  technical  phrases  which  inter- 
Tene,  these  are  its  words?  '* 'Whereas  the  fittinc^  out,  and  equipping,  and  arming  of , 
Tessels  by  his  Majesty's  suMects  may  be  preinaicial  to,  and  endanger  the  peace  and 
wSlfl^e  of  this  kingdom.'*    Now,  I  apptehend  that  when  a  law  is  passed  for  such  an 
object  as  that,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  executive  to  see  that  it  is  not  violated  or  evaded. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  object  to  which  the  Home  Office,  with  all  its  affiliation 
of  magistrates  and  policemen  throughout  the  countrv,  could  devote  its  attention  more 
worthuy  than  the  enforcing  of  the  observance  of  this  act  of  Parliameat :  tor  whs^  is 
going  onf    At  this  moment  there  are  three  vessels  which  are  specifically  known  to  be 
engaged  in  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  power.    These  vessels  generally 
hove  olioMt^like  other  bad  characters,  they  have  two  or  three  names.    There  is  the 
Oreto,  alias  the  Florida ;  the  Alabama,  alias  the  ^90;  and  the  Japan,  alUie  the  Virffiuia. 
Now  these  three  vessels,  all  of  which  were  built  in  England,  armed  firom  EnglanoT,  and 
chiefly  manned  bv  Englishmen,  are  engaged  at  this  moment  in  the  destruction  of  the 
ootomerce  of  the  United  States.    I  believe  that  only  one  of  the  three  has  ever  entered 
a  confedeitite  port,  and  that  one  contrived  to  enter  Mobile  and  come  out  again.    But 
two  out  of  the  three  have  never  entered  a  confederate  port.    They  have  gone  from 
England  and  commenced  thetr  depredations  upon  a  friendly  power  without  ever  having 
gone  home  at  all.    And  I  am  told,  it  has  been  stated  publiclv,  that  one  of  these  vewels 
Sadfifty-two,  out  of  fifty-three,  of  its  crew  Englishmen,  and  most  of  them  sailors  irom 

•SMdiqAtoh  Ko.  403,  fhimMr.  Adanu  tolCr.  Seward,  JiUy  31, 186S,  voL  II,  p.  MO. 
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our  naval  reserve,  and^  of  cojirse,  aceastomed  to  tbe  use  of  artillery.  We  know  what 
efTect  these  vessels  produce  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  will  give  it  in 
the  language  of  the  memoralists,  who  are  men  of  experience  uxK>n  maritime  affain. 
They  say : 

^'  That  the  ex{>erience  of  late  events  has  proved  to  the  conviction  of  your  memoralistB 
that  the  possession  by  a  belligerent  of  swirt  steam  croiserB,  under  no  necessity,  actual 
or  conventional,  to  visit  the  possibly  blockaded  home  ports  of  that  belligerent,  but 
able  to  obtain  all  requisite  supplies  from  neutrals,  will  become  a  weapon  of  offense 
against  which  no  ]^reponderance  of  naval  etren^h  can  effectually  ^ard,  and  the 
severity  of  which  will  be  felt  in  the  ratio  of  the  bhipping  and  mercanti^  wealth  of  the 
nation  against  whose  mercantile  marine  the  efforts  of  those  steam  cruisers  may  be 
directed.    That  the  effect  of  future  war  with  an jr  power  thus  enabled  to  purchase,  pre- 

Sare,  and  refit  vessels  of  war  in  neutral  ports  will  inevitably  be  to  transfer  to  neutral 
ags  that  portion  of  the  sea-carrying  trade  of  the  world  which  is  now  ei^oyed  by  your 
memoralists  and  b^'  other  British  stup-owners.'' 

That  is  the  opinion  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  ship- 
owners of  Liverpool,  who  have  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  declaration.    Recollect 
that  we  are  under  very  different  circumstances  to  what  we  were  when  privateers  or 
ships  of  war  were  employed  in  former  wars,  to  capture  merchant  vessels.    At  that  time 
the  motive  power  of  all  vessels  was  the  wind ;  they  had  no  steam ;  but  now,  when  still 
the  great  bulk  of  our  commerce  is  carried  ou  by  sailing  vessels,  two  or  three  steamers, 
built  especially  for  speed,  may  harass,  and,  in  fact,  may  render  valueless,  the  mercantile 
marine  of  a  whole  nation.    I  have  heard  it  said :   ^^  Oh,  if  it  were  our  cose,  we-shonld 
soon  catch  those  vessels.''    The  self  complacency  of  some  people  is  certaiulv  uulimitedi 
I  have  made  some  long  voyages  in  my  time.    1  have  four  times  crossed  tne  Atlantic, 
and  sailed  for  two  thousand  miles  without  seeing  a  strange  sail.    The  ocean  ia  a  veiy 
wide  place.    You  cannot  follow  a  vessel  when  it  has  once  got  out  to  sea  with  any 
chance  of  catchine  it.    You  have  no  stations  where  you  can  hear  of  it,  and  no  road 
which  you  can  follow  with  the  chance  of  catching  it.    But  recollect  that  those  vessels 
have  been  built  expressly  for  speed  and  nothing  else ;  and  if  you  choose  to  go  to  an 
American  builder  and  say,  ''Build  me  a  vessel  that  will  be  so  fast  as  to  catch  anything, 
or  to  run  away  from  everything,''  he  will  build  you  a  vessel  to  go  twenty  knots  an  hoor 
just  OS  readily  as  an  Englishman.    No  one  knowing  the  m^^anical  genius  of  that 
people  will  doubt  it.    Your  ships  of  war  are  not  only  ouilt  for  speed  but  for  armament 
and  capacity,  and  merchant  vessels  are  necessarily  built  to  carry  freight.    Therefore, 
if  you  have  two  or  three  very  swifb  vessels,  they  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  whole  mercantile  marine  of  one  of  the  first  naval  powers  of  Europe.    This  is  a 
question  which  affects  our  vital  interests,  in  case  we  should  ever  be  at  war,  and  the 
United  States  at  peace.    But  it  may  be  said,  you  have  not  the  power  by  your  laws  to 
prevent  the  construction  in  British  ports  of  those  ships.    I  must  confess  that  I  think, 
if  public  opinion  fairly  supported  the  government,  the  law  as  it  now  stands  would  be 
sufficient.    But  if  the  law  as  it  now  stands  be  not  sufficient,  these  memorialiats  '*  reukect- 
fully  urge  the  expediency  of  proposing  to  Parliament  to  sanction  the  introduction  ofsuch 
amendments  into  the  foreign  enlistment  act  as  may  have  the  effect  of  giving  greater 
powei*  to  the  executive  to  prevent  the  construction  in  British  ports  of  ships  destined 
for  the  use  of  belligerents."    We  may  be  told  it  is  to  late  to  propose  any  alteration  ia 
the  law  this  session,  but  I  would  remind  the  House  that  the  insertion  of  one  word  in  our 
foreign  enlistment  act  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  effective.    The  great  controversy 
in  the  law  courts  is  as  to  whether  the  word  ''  building"  can  be  said  to  be  implied  by 
the  words ''  fitting  out,  furnishing,  or  e<^uippin||[,'*  you  have  only  to  add  the  word  **  build- 
ing *'  to  the  words  "  fitting  out,  furnishing,  equipping,  and  arming,"  and  every  one  must 
admit  that  you  would  cover  the  whole  ground,  ana  be  enabled  to  prevent  a  vessel  leaving 
any  of  our  ports  in  a  partially  finished  state.    But  the  point  to  which  I  wish  par- 
tieularlv  to  draw  attention  is  one  of  a  more  serious  nature.    What  has  been  done 
cannot  be  recalled.    But  there  are  two  vessels  now  completing  in  this  country;  iron 
vessels,  hea\ily  armored  for  war  purposes ;  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  minister, 
has  declared  to  the  government  his  belief  that  those  vessels  are  intended  for  the  con- 
federate government.    They  are  being  built  in  Liverpool  by  a  house  that  I  believe  has 
previously  been  engaged  in  building  vessels  for  the  confederate  government,  and  I 
presume  that  the  remonstrauoe  which  has  been  sent  to  the  government  by  the  American 
minister  contains  some  proof,  at  least  sufficient  to  furnish  a  eround  of  suspicion,  that 
those  vessels,  are  intended  for  the  confederate  government.    iNow,  sir,  i  do  not  think  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  out  for  what  government  any  vessel  which  is  being  built  ia 
this  country'  is  .intended,  if  it  be  intended  for  a  government  which  can  legitimateiy 
come  to  this  country  to  buy  a  vessel.    I  know  where  a  vessel  is  being  buut  for  the 
Danish  government;  wo  knew  where  the  Chinese  government  were  getting  their 
vessels;  and  we  know. precisely  where  a  vessel  is  being  built  for  any  other  legitimate 
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from  all  I  8ee  of  the  state  of  pnblio  opinion  in  America  thronc^h  the  press,  and  from 
what  one  hears  around  him,  tnat  I  believe  if  these  two  iron-clad  vessels  go  out  and 
commence  a  war  upon  the  Ignited  States,  it  will  lead  to  a  war  with  this  country.  These 
vessels  are  calculated  probably  to  match  any  vessel  that  we  have,  or  any  vessels  the 
Americans  have ;  and  if  they  go  ont,  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  will  have  the  eifect  of 
leading  to  a  rupture  with  this  country ;  and  I  base  my  supposition  upon  the  fact  that 
by  what  we  have  already  done  we  have  rendered  the  mercantile  marine  of  America 
practically  valueless.  What  is  said  here  in  this  memorial  of  what  would  happen  to 
us  if  two  or  three  steamei's  were  let  loose  on  our  commerce,  has  already  happened  to  the 
American  mercantile  marine.  The  rate  of  insurance  has  been  raised  so  high  in  America 
that  they  can  no  longer  compete  with  England  and  other  maritime  states;  and  the 
effect  has  been  to  render  the  gi*eat  property,  probably  £20,000,000  sterling,  of  the 
ship-owners  of  America  practically,  for  all  present  purposes,  valueless.  They  have 
been  selling  their  ships  extensively  in  this  country.  Let  us  consider  the  eifect  which 
this  must  have  upon  the  minds  of  American  ship-owners  and  merchants  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  places.  Let  us  suppose  their  case  our  own ;  that  our  shipping  had 
been  driven  from  the  ocean  by  privateers  built  in  New  York,  if  we  would  understand  what 
must  be  their  feelings  towards  England,  which  has  rendered  their  property  valueless. 
The  ship-owners  and  merchants  of  America  comprised  that  portion  of  the  community 
which  had  always  constituted  the  bond  of  peace  between  this  country  and  America. 
The  ship-owners  of  Boston  hung  their  flags  half-mast  high  in  1812,  when  war  was 
declared  with  this  country;  but  yon  have  now  placed  them  in  such  a  position  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  their  property  that  actually  they  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
war  with  Euglaud,  because  if  tnere  were  a  war  with  this  country,  then  their  cruisers 
would,  bv  preying  upon  our  commerce,  raise  the  rate  of  insurance  on  British  bottoms 
to  a  level  with  their  own,  and  they  would  stand  on  the  same  footing;  as  ourselves  with 
respect  to  the  world  at  large.  Yon  have  removed  from  the  scale  oi  peace,  and  placed 
in  the  scale  of  war,  that  part  of  the  community  of  America  which  has  always  been 
the  ereat  safeguard  of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  question  is,  whether 
her  Majesty^s  government,  during  the  recess,  cannot  take  those  precautions  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  these  vessels  leaving  our  ports  for  the  service  of  the 
confederate  government.  The  public  are  not  aware  of  the  consequences  that  are  now 
happening  from  what  has  already  been  done.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in 
respect  ofevery  vessel  captured  by  the  three  privateers  I  have  mentioned,  the  American 
government  takes  a  deposition  on  oath  as  to  the  value  of  that  property,  and  sends  in  a 
claim  for  indemnity  to  our  govenimeut.  Becollect  that  every  vessel  captured  by  the 
Oreto,  the  Alabama,  and  the  Virginia,  is  debited  to  the  account  of  England,  and  that 
the  American  minister  has  made  a  formal  claim  upon  this  country  for  indemnity  for 
these  captures.  Our  government  has  constantly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  claim, 
but  that  is  the  serious  part  of  the  whole  question.  Here  is  a  claim  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, which  must  be  met  in  some  way  or  the  other.  It  is  out  of  disputed  claims 
such  as  these  that  frequently*  arise  those  collisions  which  take  place  between  one 
country  and  another.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  have  been  brought 
upon  the  whole  community  by  acts  of  individuals — by  three  or  four  firms  in  England 
doing  that  which  is  known  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  ?  Is  it,  I  ask, 
desirable  that  the  whole  interest  of  this  great  community  should  be  put  in  friture 
Jeopardy  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  7  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  interest 
of  every  one  in  this  countrj',  of  every  loyal  subject  of  the  realm,  to  be  himself  a 
detective,  with  a  view  to  prevent  such  transactions  as  these,  to  frown  them  down 
when  he  sees  they  are  going  on ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  in  the  public  opinion  of  this 
country  sufiScient  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  do  that,  the  consequences  that  I  have 
spoken  of  must  fall  upon  the  country.  On  a  former  occasion,  the  honorable  gentleman 
the  member  fur  Birkenhead,  who  spoke  exultingly,  as  I  thought,  of  the  part  his  firm 
had  taken  in  these  transactions,  tried  to  mix  up  two  questions  which  are  totally 
distinct.  The  honorable  gentleman  spoke  of  the  exportation  of  mimitions  of  war  and 
arms.  Now  there  is,  as  I  have  stated  before  in  this  House,  no  law  in  this  country  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  munitions  of  war,  and  there  never  has  been — and  the  Ameri- 
can government  has  never  asked  us  to  provide  a  law  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  show  the  difference  between  munitions  of  war  and  ships  of  war.  Munitions  of 
war  are  a  coubtant  article  of  commerce,  and  the  great  element  of  all  armaments;  gun- 
powder is  used  for  civil  as  well  as  for  military  purposes.  It  is  largely  consumed  for 
blasting,  for  mining,  and  other  purposes ;  and  therefore  to  attempt  to  put  a  prohibition 
upon  the  export  or  arms  and  munitions,  to  prohibit  all  trade  in  arms  and  munitions, 
would  be  an  injustice  to  a  very  larse  and  regular  industry.  But  what  your  law  does 
undertake  to  do  is  this^  to  prevent  the  supplying  of  ships  of  war  and  men  to  engage  in 
a  foreign  war  with  a  friendly  power,  and  it  is  done  in  your  own  interest  to  prevent 
your  being  involved  in  their  disputes.  The  honorable  member  for  Birkenhead  made 
nse  of  another  argument :  he  stated  that  the  American  government  had  applied  to  him 
to  build  ships  of  war,  and  that  he  refused  to  violate  the  law.  But  it  would  be  no 
excuse  for  violating  the  law  in  one  direction  to  say  that  he  had  refused  to  violate  it  in 
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another.  If  the  federal  eovemment  applied  to  the  honorable  fcentleman  to  build  ahips 
of  ivsLT,  he  did  quit«  linit  in  refusing  them ;  but  if.  by  bnllding  shipB  of  war  for  the 
confederates  he  violated  the  law,  it  was  no  excuse  to  say  that  lie  had  refused  in  the 
other  case  to  violate  it.  But  I  have  a  contradiction  of  his  statement  which  I  wish  to 
read  to  the  honorable  member. 

!&ir.  Speaker.  This  is  not  an  occasion  to  reply  to  a  speech  made  some  time  ago,  and 
certainly  not  to  read  observations  on  anything  that  took  place  during  a  debate  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  COBDEN.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  fVom  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  at  Washington 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  read. 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  honorable  member  may  make  any  statement  he  thinks  proper,  but 
to  read  a  letter  commenting  on  a  speech  made  in  this  House  is  entirely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  CoBPEN.  Then  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter. I  have  given  the  honorable  member  notice  that  I  would  call  attention  to  it.  It 
is  a  letter  that  contradicts  very  emphatically  the  statement  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man. The  writer  states  that  under  no  circumstances,  nor  at  any  time,  has  any  order 
been  sent  from  the  American  Navy  Department  to  any  ship-builder  in  this  country.  I 
do  not  consider  that  it  has  much  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing as  an  important  matter  of  fact.  With  regard  to  the  main  question  at  issue  I  say  it  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  If  it  be  not  felt  by  the  people  at 
larc^e  as  it  is  felt  by  those  influential  ship-owners  in  Liverpool,  that  we  have  a  vital 
stake  in  preventing  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  code,  those  proceedings  will  go 
on.  But  I  apprehend  we  are  bound  by  motives  of  self-interest,  and  by  the  desire  to 
exhibit  a  feeling  of  fair  reciprocity  toward  the  Ameriean  people,  to  put  down  those 
illegal  proceedings.  I  alluded  before  to  the  course  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  relation  to  those  neutrality  laws.  I  stated  in  this  House  that  I 
would  challenge  anv  one  to  show  that  we  ever  made  any  complaint  to  America  with 
reference  to  those  laws  that  was  not  redressed.  I  challenged  any  person  to  prove 
that  there  had  been  on  this  point  any  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  this  country  by  Amer- 
ica ;  but  why  has  this  been  so  f  Because  the  public  opinion  of  America  has  been  in  favor 
of  maintaining  this  neutrality  code.  An  appeal  ^as  made  to  the  American  government 
in  1855,  during  the  Crimean  war,  to  maintain  it.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  vessel  of 
war  building  in  New  York,  called  the  Maury,  and  our  consul  at  New  York  obtained 
permission  from  the  ^vernment  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  vessel  arrestod.  She 
was  found  to  be  an  innocent  vessel,  and  was  released  at  the  instance  of  our  own  con- 
sul.   The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  met,  and  passed  the  following  resolution: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  merchants  of  New  York,  as  part  of  the  body  of  merchants  of 
the  United  States,  will  uphold  the  government  in  the  full  maintenance  of  the  neutral- 
ity laws  of  this  country ;  and  we  acknowledge  and  adopt,  and  always  have  regarded, 
the  act  of  the  United  States  for  preserving  its  neutrality  as  binding  in  honor  and  con- 
science as  well  as  in  law:  and  that  we  denounce  those  who  violate  them  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  be  held  in  universal  abhorrence.** 

I  should  like  to  see  our  Chambers  of  Commerce  putting  forward  a  similar  declara-. 
tion,  that  the  acts  for  preserving  our  neutralitv  "  are  bindingin  honor  and  conscience  as 
well  as  in  law ;  and  that  we  denounce  those  who  violate  them  as  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  ^orld,  to  be  held  in  universal  abhorrence.''  If  such  a  sentimen t  be  not  entertained 
by  the  couiitiy,  the  act  of  Parliament  becomes  a  dead  letter,  for  it  will  not  have  the 
support  of  puDlic  opinion.  I  said  that  our  foreign  enlistment  act  is  a  municipal  law 
passed  for  our  own  preservation^  but  there  is  anotiher  view  of  the  question  most  import- 
ant to  statesmen  and  diplomatists.  It  is  this :  that  the  municipal  law  is  an  inherent 
part  of  the  international  code  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  the  way  in  which  we  fulfill 
by  act  ol  Parliament  the  duty  we  owe  to  foreign  countries  who  adopt  the  same  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  us.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  American  government  have  raised 
the  question  of  indemnity  for  captures,  about  which  I  do  not  mean  now  to  offer  any 
opinion.  If  our  government  refuse  to  pay,  it  is  because  they  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  refuse  to  pay,  but  there  is  this  view  of  the  question  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Americans  claim  the  indemnity  on  international  grounds,  and  not  merely  becanee 
we  have  violated  our  own  municipal  law.  They  say,  "We  paid  you  money  for  caj>- 
tures  made  by  cruisers  that  left  our  ports  so  long  back  as  1794,  when  we  had  no  mnni- 
oipal  law  at  all,  on  the  ground  of  international  law,  and  we  now  claim  from  yoa 
the  observance  of  this  code  on  international  grounds."  It  is  a  very  serious  element, 
when  diplomatically  considered,  that  we  made  ourselves  parties  to  the  international 
code  by  repeatedly  applying  to  the  American  government  to  enforce  their  law,  and 
pass  a  new  law  for  the  protection  of  our  interests.  In  1838  we  asked  tiiem  to  amend 
their  law  to  protect  us  in  Canada,  and  the  Americans  passed  an  amended  law  instantly. 
Durinff  the  Crimean  war  we  asked  them  to  exercise  a  fair  neutralit;^  towards  us,  and 
they  did  so.  Now  we  are  in  the  position  of  neutrals,  and  they  are  in  the  position  of 
belligerents,  and  can  we  now  proclaim  that  we  are  exempt  fStom  the  obligations  of 
acting  towards  them  as  they  acted  towards  us?  If  wc  are  bound  by  the  obligations 
of  international  law^  it  is  no  answer  to  say  we  canuot  compel  our  subjects  to  obey  our 
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own  municipal  law.  Standing  on  the  ground  of  international  law,  the  American  goy- 
emment  may  say,  '*  We  hold  your  nation,  aa  a  unit,  respousible  to  us,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
look  to  your  own  subjects,  and  see  that  they  obey  your  municipal  law."  With  recard 
to  the  future,  those  gentlemen  who,  for  their  own  small  gains,  are  building  those  snips 
of  war  for  foreign  powers  are  placing  us  in  an  embarrassing  and  very  dangerous  posi- 
^tion.  I  think  there  Is  a  fair  claim  upon  the  government  to  exercise  its  utmost  vigilancM» 
to  prevent  those  armed  vessels  from  leaving  our  shores.  I  perceive  a  fallacy  which  runs 
through  Lord  Russell's  dispatches  and  the  solicitor  general^  speeches.  They  constantly 
confound  two  very  different  things,  namely,  the  evidence  necessary  to  detain  a  vessel, 
and  the  evidence  necessarv  to  convict  a  vesseL  The  consequence  is,  that  we  refuse  to 
interfere  until  Mr.  Adams  uas  brought  forward  conclusive  evidence  on  oath  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  convict.  Why  do  we  mamtain  the  costly  machinery  of  our  superior  courts, 
if  there  be  no  farther  proofs  left  to  elucidate  T  We  do  not  act  so  in  other  cases.  We 
do  not  require  all  the  evidence  that  is  necessary  to  convict  when  we  arrest  a  person 
and  briuff  him  before  a  magistrate.  He  is  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  committed 
for  trial.  When  he  is  brought  before  the  grand  j  ury ,  it  is  only  on  ex  parte  evidence  he  is  tried. 
I  say  the  flrovernment  wiU  incur  an  immense  responsibility  if  they  allow  those  iron-clad 
Vessels  toleave  these  shores  as  the  Alabama  left.  The  departure  of  that  privateer  might 
have  been  prevented.  That  vessel,  according  to  Lord  KusselVs  dispatch,  left  the  port  of 
Liverpool  without  a  clearance,  clandestinely.  She  left  it  on  pretense  of  taking  out  a  pleas- 
ure party  of  ladled  and  gentlemen,  and  did  not  return.  It  was  an  unworthy  action  for  any 
person  to  be  a  party  to— it  was  an  iinpatriotic  act:  but  the  government  might  have  pre- 
vented that.  They  bad  fi^rounds  for  suspicion,  ana  might  have  said  to  the  collector  of  the 
port,  ^^  Before  this  vessel  leaves  or  has  her  clearance  we  must  be  satisfied  on  these  points^ 
and  to  prevent  her  leaving  without  a  clearance,  they  might  have  put  custom-house  om- 
cers  on  board.  I  maintain  that  you  havd  power  to  do  that  under  your  customs  consolida- 
tion act,  and  I  hope  that  those  other  vessels  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape  as  the  Ala- 
bama did.  The  consequences  are  too  serious  for  the  government  to  remain  passive. 
The  machinery  of  the  Home  Office  ought  to  be  put  in  operation  to  trace  the  guilty,  if 
there  be  guilt  in  the  matter.  I  trust  the  government  will  not  meet  us  next  session 
without  finding  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act,  or,  if  not,  that  they  will  come  to  the  House  to  propose  an  alter- 
ation to  the  law.  The  addition  of  one  clause  to  the  customs  consolidation  act  would 
meet  the  whole  case.  By  that  clause  it  should  be  provided  that  before  any  vessel  of 
war  shall  leave  any  port  of  England  for  any  foreign  country,  the  builder  or  owner  of 
finch  Vessel  shall  be  required  to  state  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  that  port  for  what 
foreign  government  she  is  intended.  That  simple  clause  added  to  the  customs  consoli- 
dation act  would  meet  the  whole  case.  You  would  then  know  the  foreign  government 
for  which  the  vessel  was  intended,  and  could  ascertain  from  the  minister  of  tnat  govern- 
ment if  they  had  ordered  such  a  vessel.  Recollect  that  a  ship  of  war  diflers  from  afticlea 
of  merchandise.  A  ship  of  war  can  only  be  lej^itimately  used  by  a  government.  It  can- 
not be  legitimately  usOd  by  an  individual,  m  the  hands  of  an  individual  it  would  be 
a  pirate  vessel,  because  an  individual  has  no  flag.  As  the  destination  of  a  ship  of  wafT 
80  leavins  this  country  must  be  legitimately  the  port  of  some  foreign  sovereign,  it  is 
no  hardship  to  the  ship-builder  to  state  to  the  authorities  the  foreign  government  for 
which  she  is  intended.  The  interests  at  stake  are  too  vital  on  a  question  of  this  kind 
to  allow  us  to  be  deterred  by  petty  obstacles  on  the  part  of  individuals.  Let  them 
be  licensed  to  build  ships  of  war,  and  let  them  declare  for  what  government  each  ship 
lis  built.  If  the  ship  be  built  for  an  individual,  let  that  individual  declare  for  what 
foreign  government  she  is  intended.  Let  not  the  dimensions  of  the  civil  war  in  Amer- 
ica oe  extended  by  involving  ourselves  in  it.  By  intervention  you  may  widen  the 
dimensions  of  that  civil  war,  but  all  history  proves  that  no  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
peace  can  rise  from  an  interference  in  the  domestic  quarrel  of  a  ^reat  and  spirited 
nation.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  persons  taunting  us  in  this  House  with  being  opposed 
to  peace  in  America  because  we  are  against  intervention.  The  same  argument  was 
used  in  1793  with  relation  to  France,  and  that  argument  prevailed.  Foreigners 
interfered  to  put  down  the  reign  of  terror  in  that  country.  What  was  the  consequence  f 
They  extended  the  reign  of  terror  over  the  whole  continent,  and  Europe  was  deluged 
with  blood  for  twenty  years.    Interference  co\ild  now  only  produce  similar  conse- 

Suences  in  America.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  the  result  of  the  war  will  be.  I 
ave  traveled  twice  over  the  American  continent,  and  have  given  very  close  attention 
to  all  that  has  passed  there  during  the  last  tliirty  years.  Assuming  for  myself  no 
Bupferiorityibnt  claiming  only  the  ordinary  powers  of  observation,  probably  no  mem- 
ber of  the  House  has  h&  a  better  opportunity  than  I  have  of  judging  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  present  moment  in  America,  and  of  the  power  of  the  respective  belligerr 
ents ;  and  I  say  I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see,  and  I  never  have  expected  to  see,  two 
independent  nations  within  the  area  of  the  old  United  Stated.  I  do  not  ask  any  one  to 
agree  in  opinion  with  me ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  and  that 
even  a  little  has  been  done  in  this  countiy,  on  a  contrary  assumption.  Whatever  may 
be  the  issue  of  this  dreadful  war,  let  us  keep  clear  of  it.    Prevent  those  British-built 
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crniBers  aDd  ships  of  war  from  interfering  in  a  way  that  will  ipjnre  the  great  material 
interests  of  America,  and  my  voice  will  he  mut«  in  the  quarrel.  I  desire  nothing 
more  than  that  we  shoald  in  this  House  he  silent — silent  and  sorrowful,  until  this 
terrihle  stniggle  is  hronght  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Laird  said  he  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  prove  that  every  word  he  had  6«d 
in  a  former  dehate  was  perfectly  true ;  and  as  the  question  was  one  which  affected  her 
Migesty's  government,  he  was  readv  to  put  his  proofs  iu  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  The  nonorable  gentleman  stated  that  the  Alabama  went 
out  with  a  picnic  party,  but  he  had  ascertained  that  she  went  out  of  dock  at  night; 
that  she  anchored  in  the  river  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  and  that  she 
was  seen  from  the  shore  by  thousands  of  persons.  [Mr.  Cobden.  I  quoted  from  Earl 
Russell's  dispatches.]  He  was  not  responsible  for  those  dispatches  [Mr.  Cobdek. 
She  had  no  clearance.]  It  was  not  necessary  to  take  a  clearance.  The  owner  might 
either  clear  her  or  take  a  register.  The  course  pursued  was  to  hand  the  builder's  cer- 
tificate to  the  owner,  and  then  he  might  do  what  he  liked  with  her.  A  great  deal  of 
blame  had  been  cast  upon  the  English  government,  but  what  had  been  the  orders 
given  by  the  American  government  to  the  TuscaroraT  She  was  running  ab<Mit  the 
country  after  the  Alabama,  but  orders  were  given  to  her  not  to  touch  the  Alabama  in 
the  channel.    Mr. 'Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  dated  August  7, 1862,  said : 

*^  On  the  same  day  I  received  by  mail  a  note  from  Captain  Craven,  dated  the  31st, 
announcing  the  receipt  of  my  dispatches  and  his  decision  to  go  to  Point  Lynas  at  noon 
on  the  1st  instant.  Captain  Craven  seems  to  have  sailed  up  St.  George's  Channel 
This  last  movement  must  have  beenma^lo  in  foreetfulness  of  my  caution  about  British 
jmisdiction,  for,  even  had  he  found  No.  290  in  that  region,  I  had  in  previous  conver- 
sations with  him  explained  the  reason  why  I  should  not  consider  it  good  policy  to 
attempt  her  capture  near  the  coast.  In  poin^  of  fact,  this  proceeding  put  an  end  to 
every  chance  of  his  success." 

The  honorable  member  stated  that  the  foreign  enlistment  was  infringed  becauae  the 
Alabama  had  never  been  in  a  confederate  port,  but  that  was  not  necessary  so  long  as 
she  carried  the  confederate  commission.  If  we  were  at  war  with  America,  and  the 
admiral  on  the  North  American  station  captured  vessels  that  were  likely  to  be  useful, 
did  the  honorable  gentleman  suppose  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  send  them  into 
Portsmouth  Harbor,  and  wait  for  their  return  T  No ;  the  moment  a  vessel  received  a 
commission  from  a  belligerent  government  she  became  a  recognized  vessel  of  war  and 
must  be  so  regarded  by  every  nation  iu  the  world.  A  proof  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment admitted  the  lawfulness  of  the  captures  made  by  the  Alabama  was,  that  the 
American  courts  had  recognized  the  bonds  given  by  the  officers  of  the  ships  seized  and 
liberated  by  the  Alabama.  They  thus  recognized  the  whole  proceeding  under  which 
she  became  a  confederate  vessel  and  received  a  confederate  commission,  and  they 
could  not  back  out  of  it.  The  memorial  presented  by  the  honorable  gentleman  wassigned 
by  thirty  of  the  ship-owners  of  Liverpool.  They  were  very  respectable  persons,  but 
they  were  too  small  a  number  to  claim  to  represent  the  ship-owners  of  LiverpooL 
Many  of  those  who  had  signed  it  had,  he  was  told,  done  so  with  the  understanding 
that  other  nations  were  to  do  the  same.  It  had  been  pronosed  to  make  the  law  more 
stringent,  and  that  any  one  undertaking  an  order  for  building  a  ship  should  prov«  for 
whom  she  was  intended.  But  there  was  this  difference  between  ships  and  cannon, 
that  ships  might  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  while  cannon  and  musket-s  could  only 
be  turned  to  one  use.  The  northern  States  ^ot  all  they  wanted  from  this  country. 
They  imported  largely  our  arms  and  ammunition,  and  at  the  same  time  they  wished 
to  stop  a  legitimate  branch  of  industry.    As  a  proof  how  'easily  vessels  built  foi'  pur- 

foses  of  commerce  might  be  converted  into  vessels  of  war,  he  might  mention  that  in 
859  he  thought  it  desirable  to  strengthen  the  local  defenses  of  each  port  by  adapting 
the  ferry-boat«  and  tug-boats  to  purposes  of  defense.  He  laid  a  proposition  before  the 
admiralty,  and  also  before  Lord  Herbert,  by  whom  it  was  warmly  taken  up,  offering 
to  adapt  fortv  or  fifty  of  these  vessels,  at  an  expense  of  from  £2.50  to  £300  each,  to  the 
purposes  of  defense.  The  admiralty  sent  down  a  talented  officer  of  the  navy,  who 
maae  a  survey  and  rex>orted  that  for  £290  or  £300  each  these  vessel^  might  be  made 
to  carry,  some  32s  and  others  68-pouuder8,  then  the  most  efficient  gun  in  the  service. 
He  (Mr.  Laird)  would,  indeed,  take  any  ship  and  at  a  small  cost  adapt  her  to  cany 
some  of  the  largest  guns  of  the  service.  While  the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden) 
was  turning  his  attention  to  the  breach  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  he  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  made  inquiries  into  the  enlistment  of  men  for  the  federal  army 
that  was  now  going  on  in  Ireland.  If  he  would  advise  with  the  American  minister  on 
that  point,  he  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  people  of  Ireland.    The  honorable 

gentleman,  however,  persisted  in  seeing  only  one  side  of  the  ouestion.  The  chief  baron 
ad  given  a  strong  opinion  that  the  law  was  on  the  side  or  those  who  had  built  the 
Alexandra.  The  honorable  member  had  vouched  for  the  readiness  of  the  Americans 
to  abstain  from  infringing  the  law  in  that  respect.  He  wished,  however,  to  relate  to 
the  House  what  took  place  iu  regard  to  the  America,  a  vessel  which  was  built,  manoed, 
armed,  and  equipped  m  the  United  States,  and  which  was  taken  out  by  Captain  Hud- 
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son  to  PetropanloYski  fbr  the  Kusslan  government.  Captain  Hudson  "  expressed  his 
deep  chagrin  at  the  unexpected  termination  of  the  war,  as  the  America  was  only  one 
of  a  fleet  that  were  preparing  and  equipping  for  the  same  government  and  purpose, 
and  added  that  in  the  event  of  another  year's  war,  they  would  have  swent  the  Pacific 
of  the  Enfclish  vessels.''  In  confirmation  of  that  statement  he  would  reao  a  memoran- 
dnm  made  by  an  officer  on  board  the  Savannah. 

"The  America  came  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  her  way  round  from  New  York  to  Petro- 

{»anlov8ki.  When  she  was  in  Rio,  the  captains  of  the  English  and  French  men-of-war 
ying  there  wanted  to  overhaul  her,  but  the  Brazilian  government  would  not  permit 
it.  They  then  determined  to  overhaul  her  after  she  left  the  harbor.  Commander 
Salter,  who  was  commander  of  the  United  States  squadron  at  Rio  in  the  frigate 
Savannah,  in  order  to  protect  the  America,  ordered  her  to  take  the  Savannah  in  tow, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  English  and  French  searching  the  America.  One  of 
the  crew  of  the  America  gave  the  British  consul  at  Rio  information  of  the  America 
having  her  guns  in  her  hold  ready  to  mount.  The  America  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Hudson,  an  ex-lieutenant  of  the  United  States  navy." 

Lastly,  an  officer  of  the  British  navy  stated  in  a  letter : 

"  The  America  laid  in  the  Pei-ho  River  for  some  weeks  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  1658.  She  had  the  flag  of  Count  Putiatine  flying  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  May,  1858,  and  was  weU  known  to  every  naval  officer  present  as  having  been 
built  in  America  for  the  Russians.    She  had  an  American  eagle  on  her  stern." 

So  far  from  the  American  government  keeping  faith  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  war  of  Russia,  they  allowed  the  America  to  get  away,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  American  admiral  to  protect  her  against  the  searcn  of  the  Englisn  and  French 
officers. 

Viscount  Palmerston:  Sir,  I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  speeqh  of 
my  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Rochdale ;  bnt  it  appears  to  me  that  he  and  her 
Majesty's  government,  and  I  think  the  country  at  large,  start  in  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  to  which  he  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  from  different  points  of 
departure.  We  look  upon  the  two  parties  who  are  now  in  arms  against  each  other  in 
America  as  eacli  of  them  belligerents,  and  therefore  alike  entitled,  as  far  as  our  neutral 
position  is  concerned,  to  all  the  privileges  and  rights  which  appertain  to  belligerents. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  which  is  running  in  the  head  of  the  honorable  gentleman, 
and  which  guides  and  directs  the  whole  of  his  reasoning,  is  the  feeling,  although  peHia^ 
disguised  to  himself,  that  the  Union  is  still  in  legal  existence — that  there  are  not  m 
America  two  belligerent  parties,  but  a  legitimate  government  and  a  rebellion  against 
that  government.  Now,  that  places  the  two  parties  in  a  very  different  position  from 
that  m  which  it  is  our  duty  to  considei^  them.  Now,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  in 
regard  to  two  belligerents,  and  what  are  the  rights  of  neutrals?  The  American  govern- 
ment have  laid  down  the  position  for  themselves,  because  they  have  declared  that  a 
neutral  is  at  liberty  to  ftirnish  a  belligerent  with  anything  that  the  belligerent  may 
choose  to  buy,  whether  it  be  ships,  arms,  ammunition,  or  auvthing  else.  No  restriction 
is  imposed  on  a  neutral  in  furnishing  a  belligerent  even  with  those  things  which  are 
material  ingredients  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  Therefore,  on  no  interna- 
tional law  has  the  federargovemment  any  right  whatever  to  complain  of  this  or  any  other 
country  that  may  supply  a  party  in  arms  against  the  federals  with  anything  they  may 
choose  to  buy.  I  cannot,  in  the  abstract,  concur  with  my  honorable  fnend  in  thinking 
that  there  is  any  distinction  in  principle  between  muskets,  gunpowder,  bullets,  and 
cannon  on  the  one  side,  and  ships  on  the  other.  Those  are  things  by  which  war  is 
carried  on,  and  you  are  equally  assisting  belligerents  by  supplying  them  with  muskets, 
cannon,  and  ammunition,  as  you  are  by  frirnisning  them  with  ships  that  are  to  operate 
in  the  war.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  l^ited  States  government  themselves? 
The  honorable  member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Laird)  has  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  ship 
built  in  the  United  States  when  we  were  at  war  with  Russia.  We  complained,  and 
the  ship  was  examined  and  declared  by  the  local  authorities  to  be  free  from  any  ground 
for  molestation.  Nevertheless,  there  was  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the  ship 
was  destined  for  titie  Russian  government  and  for  naval  operations  in  tue  eastern  seas, 
where  the  Russian  government  most  wanted  such  assistance.  We  had  reason  to  believe 
that  other  ships  were  then  building  in  America  for  the  same  purpose,  and  wonld  have 
been  used  if  the  war  had  continued.  Therefore  I  hold,  that  on  the  mere  ffroand  of 
international  law,  belligerents  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  merchants — I  do  not  say 
the  government,  for  that  would  be  inter&rence — ^as  a  mercantile  transaction,  supply 
one  of  the  belligerents,  not  only  with  arms  and  cannon,  but  also  with  ships  destinea 
for  warlike  purposes.  But  then  in  our  case  there  comes  in,  no  doubt,  the  municipal 
law.  The  American  government  have  a  distinct  right  to  expect  that  a  neutral  will 
enforce  its  municipal  law  if  it  be  in  their  favor.  Then  comes  the  Question  whether  the 
government  have  done  that  which  the  government  is  enabled  to  do,  and  ought  to  do ; 
and  I  contend  that  we  have.  My  honorable  friend  says  that  we  ought  to  have  prevented 
.  ships  from  being  built  which  were  evidently  destined  for  war.    But  it  was  very  well 
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mad  by  the  honorable  member  for  Birkenhead  that  yoa  cannot  draw  a  dJatinolioB 
between  ships  that  may  evidently  be  built  for  warlike  purposes  and  those  tliai  mi^ 
be  eyentuauy  applied  to  warlike  purposes.    He  has  mentioned — what  eveiybo^^ 
knows — that  when  we  had  to  consider  our  means  of  naval  defense,  we  found  a  grout 
number  of  mercantile  steamers  in  our  ports,  which  miffht,  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a 
small  expense,  be  converted  into  ships  of  war,  and  made  available  for  the  dufoiMg  fpf 
the  country.    Take  what  has  happened.    One  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  aanrioe  of 
the  confederates  to  prev  on  the  commerce  of  the  federals  was  the  Nashville.    Now, 
what  was  the  NashvOlef    Suppose  she  had  been  built  in  this  country,  what  poasibili^ 
had  we  under  the  foreign  enlistment  act  of  preventing  her  irom  leaving  this  coiintryT 
I  went  on  board  the  Nashville  in  Southampton  docks.    She  was  a  steamer  very  nuMb 
like  those  that  go  up  and  down  the  Thames,  with  a  glass  room  built  on  deck,  and 
furnished  below  with  berths  for  passengers.    But  they  put  guns  on  board,  and  beii^ 
able  to  steam  with  great  rapidity,  the  Nashville  could  easily  capture  and  destroy  aqj 
merchantman.    In  the  same  way  a  ship  might  be  built  in  this  country  citable  of  bei^g 
converted  into  a  ship  of  war ;  but  with  respect  to  which,  while  building,  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  to  prove  by  any  legal  construction  that  she  was  mtended  for  a 
ship  of  war,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  interfered  with.    M^  honorable  friend  complained 
that  the  government  have  not  exercised  the  vigilance  mcumbent  on  them  in  such  a 
matter,  a^id  that  they  have  relied  entirely  on  receiving  information  from  the  miniater 
of  the  United  States.    But  that  is  not  the  fact.    The  Home  Office  have  employed  iJl 
the  means  that  could,  with  propriety,  be  used,  and  in  some  cases  coniplaintB  have  been 
made  that  they  have  employed  more  stringent  means  than  they  ought  to  do.    We  an 
not  in  the  habit  in  this  country  of  employmg  that  system  of  spies  which  ia  resorted  to 
in  other  countries ;  still  the  government  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  employ  pecsons 
openly  and  legitimately  to  obtain  information.    With  regiuxL  to  the  Alabama,  an  expla- 
nation has  been  given  by  the  honorable  member  for  BirKenhead.    With  regard  to  the 
Alexandra,  the  attention  of  the  government  having  been  c«Jled  to  the  oonstraetjon  4if 
the  vessel  steps  were  taken  to  stop  and  seize  her.    The  trial  came  off;  and  the  jndgmeat 
of  the  court  was  against  the  government,  the  court  deciding  that  under  the  £ami^ 
enlistment  act  the  government  had  no  right  to  stop  her.    £xoeptions  have  been  put 
in  to  that  ruling,  but  the  question  cannot  be  decided  until  next  November.    I  reaUy 
think  there  is  no  ground  on  which  either  honorable  gentlemen  or  the  federal  goyem- 
ment  can  found  any  complaint  that  her  Majesty's  government  have  not  done  all  uiat  tlie 
municipal  law  entitles  them  to  do  in  regard  to  the  fitting  out  of  ships  in  this  coontiy. 
There  is  a  further  difficulty.    I  will  suppose  a  ship  built  of  such  a  character  that  we  night 
safely  say  it  was  built  for  warlike  purposes.    Then  yon  must  prove  whom  she  is  intended 
for.    The  honorable  gentleman  assumes  that  parties  may  be  in  combination  to  evade 
the  law ;  but  in  that  case  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  show  that  a  ship  is  not  intended 
for  the  particular  state  for  which  she  is  supposed  to  be  built.    The  honorable  gentlemap 
suggests  that  we  ought  to  amend  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  and  add  the  word  ^boiUl- 
ing^  as  weU  as  "  armed  and  equipped.^'    But  that  goes  beyond  the  question  of  ships  of 
war.    You  put  an  end  to  a  branch  of  trade-— the  building  of  ships  of  oommecoe  Hot 
foreign  states.    Ton  would  thus  go  beyond  what  even  the  honorable  gentleman  oon- 
templates.    I  say  nothing  about  the  question  of  altering  your  law  to  suit  we  oonTenienoe 
of  any  foreign  government  at  any  particular  moment.    We  undertook  a  change  in  tha 
law  some  years  a£0,  not  in  deference  to  any  demand  from  a  foreign  goveromeDt,  but 
because  we  thought^  as  gentlemen  and  men  of  honor,  the  government  and  ParliasMiit 
of  this  country  were  bound  to  do  what  we  proposed  to  protect  an  ailied  sovereign  firom 
the  personal  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  conspirators  in  this  eoantir.    We 
did  it  spontaneously,  but  not  successfully.    But  no  such  principle  applies  to  tins  oaas; 
for  to  pursue  the  course  the  honorable  gentleman  recommends  would  be  fettering  our 
own  legitimate  industry  and  commerce,  and  I  do  not  think  the  House  would  agree  to 
such  a  change.    I  quite  agree  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  enforce  our  law  as  fer  ts 
we  can,  and  that  whenever  we  learn  that  there  are  ships  being  built  presumably  fiv  a 
belligerent,  between  which  and  other  belligerents  we  piofess  to  be  neutral,  we  ought 
to  enforce  our  law  as  far  as  the  courts  of  justice  enable  us.    That  will  be  the  cooras 
pursued  by  the  government.    As  regards  oue  of  the  iron-clads  to  which  my  honorable 
friend  has  referred,  J  am  informed  that  the  French  consul  claims  it.    [Mr.  Cobdeo  dis- 
sented.]   How  that  is,  I  cannot  say. 
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DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  MARCH  6,  1868, 
BELATIVB  TO  THE  ALABAMA  CLAIMS.* 

[Erom  HanMrd'fl  Parliamontaiy  Debate*,  toL  190,  pp.  USO^llQS.] 

House  of  Commons,  March  6, 1868. 

THE  XUlBXMS  claims— motion  FOB  AN  ADDBB8S. 

Mr.  Sfuw-Lefbybs,  in  riain^^  to  call  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  negotiations 
-with  the  United  States  govemnient  for  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  in  mor- 
ing  for  papers,  eaid  that  in  bringing  forward  this  important  subject  he  trnsted  it  would 
jiot  be  supposed  that  he  desired  to  take  a  course  iivhich  would  embarrass  the  fAtuTe 
negotiations  of  the  noble  lord,  the  foreign  < secretary,  with  the  ^vemment  of  the 
United  States,  or  which  would  add  to  the  complications  already  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  nis  wish ;  if  he  thought 
fio  he  should  be  silent.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  him,  and  those  with  whom 
he  had  communicated,  that  some  good  might  arise  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject  if 
it  were  conducted  with  candor  and  a  due  sense  of  responsibility.  He  would  not  aak 
the  House  to  follow  him  through  a  long  statement ;  but  there  were  certain  facte  and 
dates  wi^  which  he  must  trouble  them.  The  earliest  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  government  arose  out  of  her  Mc^esty^  proclamation  of  neutraiityi 
which  was  issued  May  13, 1861,  on  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
not  usual  with  us  to  puolish  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers,  and  therefore  we  could 
not  with  certainty  know  what  were  the  grounds  for  their  decision ;  but  looking  at  the 
facts  which  were  then  known,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conceive  them.  The  fall  of  Fost 
Sumter  had  taken  place  on  the  14th  of  April,  1861,  and  was  generally  considered  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  America.  JUmg  before  that,  however,  seven  of  the 
Confederate  States  1^  organized  a  distinct  government,  had  made  great  preparations 
for  war,  and  had  virtually  separated  from  the  Northern  States.  The  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  followed  two  days  afterwards  by  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  calliag 
out  seventy-five  thousand  men.  That  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from  the  Con- 
federate States  calling  out  thirty  thousand  men,  and  inviting  privateers  to  applv  far 
letters  of  marque,  ^xt  day  President  Idnooln  proclaimed  his  intention  to  blocJcade 
the  southern  coasts,  and  to  treat  thie  crews  of  the  privateeore  as  pirates.  These  iaets 
reached  this  country  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  on  the  4th  they  were  published  in  the 
Ximes.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  10th  that  an  offi<»al  copy  of  the  proclamation 
reached  the  Foreign  Office.  On  the  6th  of  May  her  Mi^jesty's  government  anoouiioed 
in  that  House  that  they  should  recognize  the  South  as  belligerents :  and  on  the  13th  of 
May,  as  he  had  stated,  -the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  issued  by  the  government. 
The  aotual  blockade  was  enforced  by  the  North  along  a  opreat  portion  of  the  coast  of 
America  by  the  end  of  April,  and  from  that  day  forward  there  were  in  the  prize  courts 
of  the  Noiih  numerous  cases  of  English  vessels  captured  during  the  Uoekade,  and  of 
vessels  of  the  Southern  States  cantured  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
some  little  time  afterwvds  that  the  southern  flag  made  its  iq>pearanoe  on  the  hi^h  seas. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  American  government  to  talk  as  if  all  the  vessels  which  car- 
ried the  confederate  flag  had  their  origin  in  this  country;  but  there  were  foar  oases  of 
confederate  men-of-war  or  privateers  which  sailed  from  southern  ports  before  any  one 
was  built  in  this  country.  The  first  was  a  vessel  ci^ed  the  Sumter,  which  escaped  the 
blockade  from  New  Orleans,  and  which,  after  capturing  two  prizes  off  Cuba,  put  into 
Trinidad  on  the  29th  of  July,  1861,  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  She  was 
received  there  as  a  fully  commissioned  vessiel  of  war,  and  was  provided  with  coal  and 
provisions.  That  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  confederate  flag  had  been  reoeff- 
nized  by  the  ^vemment  of  this  country.  Another  vessel,  the  Nashville,  also  dn^ 
commissioned  in  a  southern  port,  shortly  afterwards  sailed  on  a  cruise  of  destruction, 
and  put  into  English  ports  at  various  times.    It  was  not  till  the  following  year  that 

*Tnuuinitted  with  dispatch  No.  1549,  tram  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Mmrch  7,  1868;  see  vol  HI, 
p.  Ml. 
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any  complaint  waa  made  of  a  vessel  being  bailt  and  equipped  in  our  ports.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  winter  of  1861-^62  the  confederate  government  sent  over  nere  a  staff  of 
naval  officers,  with  instructions  to  buy  or  build  vessels  of  war,  their  main  object  being 
to  embroil  us  with  the  North.  They  also  raised  a  considerable  loan,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  these  vessels  were  to  be  paid  for.  In  due  course  the  Oreto^  or  Florida, 
was  completed  by  Messrs.  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The  American  minister  having 
made  a  complaint  in  respect  to  this  vessel,  inquiries  were  made,  and  the  then  collector 
of  customs  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  who  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  have  been  easily 
misled,  asserted  his  belief  that  she  was  intended  for  the  It-alian  government.  She 
declared  for  Palermo,  but  she  sailed  direct  for  Nassau,  there  underwent  some  Jadieisl 
investigations,  then  obtained  a  portion  of  her  armament,  and  ran  the  blockade  into 
Mobile,  whence,  in  due  time,  she  sailed  as-  a  vessel  of  war,  burning  and  deatroyiqg 
every  federal  vessel  she  fell  in  with.  Shortly  after  the  news  of  the  escape  of  this  ves- 
sel came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  American  government,  they  complained  that  another 
vessel  was  being  built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  and  which  was  called  the  290.  Her  Maj- 
esty's government  again  referred  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Liverpool,  who  reported 
that  this  vessel  was  obviously  a  war  vessel,  that  her  builders  did  not  deny  it,  and 
admitted  that  she  was  intended  for  a  foreign  government,  but  that  thev  would  not  say 
for  whom.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1862,  affidavits  were  obtained  by  the  American  consul 
throwing  light  upon  her  intentions.  Among  these  was  one  from  Passmore,  who  stated 
that  he  had  been  told  by  Captain  Bullock,  who  engaged  him,  that  the  vessel  was 
int-ended  to  fight  the  Nortli.  These  affidavits  the  next  day,  the  22d,  were  aUo^ent  to 
the  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  on  the  23d  the  solicitor  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Squarey,  on  calling  at  the  Foreign  Office,  was  informed  by  Mr.  Layard  that 
the*papers  had  been  sent  on  the  22d  to  the  law  officers.  The  honorable  and  learned 
member  for  Richmond,  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer,)  then  attorney  general,  had,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  told  them  that  they  reached  him  only  on  the  28th.  Daring  that 
interval  they  appeared  to  have  been  left  with  the  Queeu^s  advocate,  who,  accormng  to 
the  routine  of  the  office,  would  have  given  his  opinion,  and  sent  them  on  to  the  attor- 
ney general.  Unfortunately,  at  that  very  moment  the  then  Queen's  advocat-e  was  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  malady,  fh>ni  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  he  never  recovered,  and 
the  result  was  that  long  delay.  That  fact  had  not  hitherto  been  stated  in  that  House, 
chiefly  through  the  kind  reserve  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Richmond; 
but,  as  in  a  conversation  between  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  reported  in  the  Ameri- 
can official  correspondence,  the  delay  was  attributed  to  that  cause,  and,  as  it  was  well 
known  in  the  States,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  that  reserve.  On  the  28th  the 
papers  reached  the  attorney  general,  who  at  once  gave  his  opinion,  and  orders  were 
sent  to  stop  the  vessel  on  the  next  day.  Unfortunately,  before  the  order  arrived  or 
was  executed  the  builders  got  wind  of  it,  and  the  Alabama  got  away  by  a  stratagem, 
under  pretense  of  a  trial  trip,  without  a  clearance,  and  with  a  party  of  ladies  and 
music  on  board,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  treachery,  the  source  of  which,  he 
believed,  was  well  known  in  Liverpool.  She  went  to  Port  Lynas,  near  Beaumaris, 
-^here  she  received  part  of  her  crew,  and  then  sailed  to  the  Azores,  where  she  was  met 
by  another  vessel,  from  which  she  obtained  the  rest  of  her  men  and  armament.  When 
it  was  discovered  that  she  had  escaped,  orders  were  sent  to  Queenstowu  and  Nassau  to 
detain  her;  but  she  avoided  those  ports,  and  when  she  put  into  a  British  port  in 
Jamaica,  sue  was  received  as  a  properly  commissioned  vessel  of  war.  From  that  time 
to  the  end  of  her  career  she  never  P^t  into  a  southern  port,  but  she  frequently  received 
hospitality,  sometimes  of  a  demonstrative  character,  in  British  ports.  She  burned  all 
her  prizes,  which  she  constantly  decoyed  by  flying  British  colors:  her  crew  was  for 
the  most  part  English ;  some  of  her  officers  were  English ;  and  sue  was  paid  for  by 
money  raised  in  England  on  the  chance  of  the  success  of  the  South ;  her  function  was 
not  to  fight,  but  to  bum  and  destroy  and  run  away ;  she  was  a  kind  of  firebrand,  light- 
ing the  seas  with  bonfires  of  innocent  merchant  vessels.  The  damage  she  did  was 
enormous;  the  like  of  such  an  enterprise  had  never  before  been  known,  and  was 
scarcely  possible  until  steam  had  given  such  a  great  advantage  to  steam  vessels  over 
merchantmen,  which  were  for  the  most  part  sailing  vessels.  The  name  of  that  vessel, 
her  cruise,  her  bonfires,  her  English  origin  and  connection,  the  cheers  of  that  House, 
he  regretted  to  say,  when  an  honorable  member  boasted  of  his  connection  with  her, 
and  said  he  would  rather  be  the  builder  of  it  than  make  the  speeches  which  the  honor- 
able member  for  Birmingham  had  made — all  these  had  entered  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people,  and  had  done  untold  mischief  in  raising  ill-feeling  between  them 
and  us.  He  supposed  there  were  few  now  who  would  not  look  upon  all  those  who 
were  connected  with  that  vessel  as  among  the  greatest  malefactors  of  the  age.  Unibr- 
tnnately,  they  were  never  brought  before  a  criminal  tribunal ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  tneir  immunity  that  other  similar  attempts  were  made,  some  successful, 
others  not  so.  He  need  not  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  House  the  case  of  the  iron -clad 
rams,  also  built  by  Messrs.  Laird.  The  government  by  that  time  had  learned  that  if 
they  followed  the  strict  line  they  had  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  namely,  of 
insisting  upon  strict  evidence  to  connect  the  vessel  with  the  South,  and  disregarding 
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the  snrroazicliag  oiroamAtencee  of  violent  snspieioo,  the  veflsel  would  get  away.  In  the 
case  of  the  rame  the  government  overstepped  the  line  of  the  law,  and  detained  them  on 
their  own  responBibiUty  pending  further  inqniriee.  It  would  be  recollected  that  Lord 
Cairns  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  government  for  having  taken  that  step,  and  onlv 
failed  by  six  in  defeating  them.  Was  there  a  member  of  that  House,  he  wondered, 
who  did  not  wish  that  the  same  course  had  been  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  T 
Another  vessel,  called  the  Pampero,  was  also  seisisd  at  Glasgow,  and  was  condemned 
in  the  courts  there.  At  the  close  of  the  war  she  was  restored  to  her  owner,  who  re- 
sponded to  that  act  of  kindness  by  immediately  rushing  into  another  similar  enterprise ; 
and  under  the  name  of  the  Tornado  that  vessel  had  done  her  beet  to  complicate  our 
relations  with  Spain.  There  was  also  a  vessel  called  the  Alexandra,  which  was 
detained.  She  underwent  a  Judicial  investigation,  which,  unfortunately,  did  not  suc- 
ceed; but  he  believed  die  had  again,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  been  arrested,  and 
local  proceedings  were  still  in  progress  when  the  war  came  to  an  end.  Two  other  ves- 
sels, however,  escaped  without,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  any  information  or  complaint 
having  been  made  by  the  American  minister;  they  were  the  Georgia  and  the  Sea  King, 
afterwards  the  Shenandoah.  Both  these  vessels  sailed  by  stealth  ^m  our  ports,  met 
other  vessels  bringing  guns  and  men  to  them  somewhere  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  and 
then  started  on  the  same  errand  as  the  Alabama.  In  the  oase  of  the  last  vessel  he 
should  mention  that  a  letter  from  the  American  minister  at  Lisbon  to  his  own  govern- 
ment showed  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  as  to 
the  negligence  of  the  American  authorities.  Writins  from  Lisbon  in  November,  1864, 
he  complained  that  he  was  not  kept  informed  of  tne  whereabouts  of  the  American 
cruisers,  and  said  that  if  he  had  been  he  might  have  been  able  to  stop  the  vessel.  He 
said: 

''It  was  well  known  in  Liverpool  that  a  steamer  called  the  Sea  King  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  hostile  cruiser,  and  that  another  steamer  called  the  Laurel  was  to  proceed 
to  an  appointed  rendezvous  with  the  armament,  to  be  transferred  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. That  information  was  in  my  possession  long  before  either  vessel  left  England, 
but  every  effort  on  my  part  to  communicate  with  one  of  our  vessels  of  war  failed, 
mainly  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts,  and  the  criminal  enterprise 
succeeded,  with  abundant  means  at  our  disposal  to  prevent  it.'' 

This  letter  made  it  the  more  extraordinary  that  no  information  was  given  to  oar 
government  before  the  vessel  sailed.  The  vessels  he  had  named  constituted  for  a  long 
interval  the  cruising  force,  he  believed,  of  the  confederate  navy,  except,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  coasting  privateers  or  some  floating  batteries,  which  never  left  their  ports. 
The  damage  done  by  them  was  very  great ;  they  captured  or  burnt  upwards  of  two 
hundred  merchant  vessels,  with  cargoes  valued  at  atMut  £3,000,000.    A  considerable 

Sortion  of  that  loss,  however,  fell  upon  English  insurance  companies,  another  portion 
)11  upon  this  country  owing  to  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  oil  and  other  com- 
modities destroyed.  But  the  damage  to  the  Americans  was  not  measured  only  by  the 
loss  of  these  vessels ;  their  commerce  fled  their  flags,  freights  rose  so  high  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  rate  of  insurance  that  their  vessels  could  not  get  them.  Large  num- 
bers of  their  vessels  were  sold  either  really  or  coUusively  to  us  to  be  registered  under 
our  flag ;  what  they  lost  we  gained.  In  two  years  this  foreign  commerce  of  America 
carried  under  their  flag  fell  to  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  before,  while  that  under 
our  flag  doubled.  This,  perhaps,  not  unnaturally,  raised  a  enspicion  in  the  minds  of 
people  in  the  North  that  the  ship-builders  and  ship-owners  of  Liverpool  were  not  even 
disinterested  in  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  slave-owning  South.  Those  only  who 
had  traveled  in  America  since  the  war  could,  he  believed,  appreciate  the  harm  which 
had  been  done  hj  the  cases  which  he  had  mentioned,  or  the  extent  to  which  ill-feeling 
had  been  roused  in  that  country.  This  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  treating  the  question 
of  the  Alabama  claims  somewhat  generously.  He  did  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  nor  was 
he  prepared  to  assert  that  war  would  arise  oat  of  the  matter;  but  it  would  afford  the 
means  of  complicatio^|flga9it||tors  should  disputes  arise  between  the  two  countries  on 
any  other  subjegfN^^e  believefflt^as  now  the  opinion  of  all  classes  in  both  countries 
that  the  Alabi^ia  question  should  B(e  settled ;  ana  the  only  Question  was,  what  should 
be  the  terms  oi  the  proposed  arbitrafiou  T  He  would  next  refer  to  the  manner  in  which 
diplomacy  haq  already  dealt  with  thd.  question.  The  first  matter  was  the  recognition 
of  the  belligeUbncy  of  the  South.  Mr.  Aoams  arrived  in  this  country — which  they  must 
all  regret  he  ^ould  shortly  quit— on  thcsvery  day  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was 
issued.  His  ^rst  task  appears  to  have  blien  to  communicate  with  Lord  Russell,  and 
he  expressed /regret  that  the  British  government  had  decided  to  issue  that  proclamation, 
which  at  oncte  raised  the  insurgent  States  into  belligerents.  Lord  Russell  replied  that 
the  proclamajtiou  was  due  to  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  that,  in 
recognizing  the  insurgent  States  as  belligerents,' no  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  merits 
of  the  war.  /  Mr.  Adams,  wliile  stating  his  readiness  to  assent  to  that  view  under  other 
oircumstanqbs,  intimated  that  the  act  appeared  to  be  a  little  more  rapid  than  the  occasion 
actually  called  for.  At  a  subsequent  interview  with  Lord  Russell  Mr.  Adams  protested 
against  thefcourse  pursued;  but  iu  the  diplomatic  oonununioations  between  the  two 
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oonn^es  no  oi&cial  diBtetob  wim  to  be  found  protesting  against  fliB  mcognition  ef 
belligerency,  or  demanding  its  reeall,  or  demanding  satisfaction  fur  it,  on  til  a  rerj 
lecent  period.  8nch  was  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  eonfedenite  cmisen.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  the  Alabama  was  captimng  and  burning  federal  yessels  than  Mr. 
Adams  made  a  formal  claim  against  oar  goYomment  for  payment  of  the  losses  cansed 
by  this  Teesel,  on  the  ground  of  its  remissness  and  ne^ligenoe  in  permitting  the  vessel 
to  escape.  In  October,  1863,  fhrtber  information  haying  been  receired  of  the  nnmher 
of  yessels  burnt  by  the  cruisers,  the  correspondence  on  that  point  was  resumed,  and, 
in  the  course  of  that  correspondence,  Mr.  Adams  for  the  first  time  offered  arbitration 
to  the  British  government,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  recognition  of  belligerent 
rights,  the  complaint  being  confined  solely  to  the  remissness  of  the  ffoyemment  In  not 
maintaining  the  neutrality  they  professed,  and  in  not  putting  the  foreign  enlistment 
not  into  force,  and  thereby  preventing  those  vessels  leaving  British  p^ts.  On  that 
occasion  he  did  not  find  that  Lord  Russell  took  notice  of  this  offer  to  arbitration.  The 
noble  lord  simply  met  the  claim  of  Mr.  Adi^ms  and  denied  its  justice.  From  that  time 
the  claims  lay  dormant  for  nearly  two  years,  and  when  they  were  renewed  in  the  case 
of  the  last  vessel,  the  question  of  belligerency  was  then  for  the  first  time  bronpht 
forward.  In  tlie  course  of  the  correspondence  Lord  Russell  adverted  to  the  claims 
made  by  Portugal  against  the  United  States  in  18M,  andpointed  out  how  similar  they 
were  to  those  now  made  by  the  federal  government  on  England ;  he  also  showed  that 
tiie  United  States  had  taken  the  same  line  of  defense  then  as  England  did  now.  His 
reasons  for  declining  arbitration  were  that  the  British  government  could  not>.  willi 
due  reffard  to  its  dignity,  agree  to  refer  the  question,  whether  it  had  not  actea  with 
due  diugence  and  good  fatw;  or  whether  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  riehtlv 
interpreted  the  forei^  enlistment  act.  The  British  government,  his  lordship  added, 
was  the  guardian  of  its  own  honor,  and  must  take  its  own  law  ofQcers  as  tihe  interpreters 
of  the  law.  With  this  dispatch  the  correspondence  closed  for  some  time.  But  at  the 
close  of  1865,  President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  adverted  to  these  claims 
and  to  the  refusal  of  arbitration  in  terms  at  once  so  dignified  and  conciliatory  tiiit  he 
must  refer  to  them.    He  said : 

^  The  formal  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgent  States  was  unprece> 
dented,  and  has  not  been  justified  by  the  issue.  But  in  tne  systems  of  neutrality 
prursned  b;^  the  powers  which  made  -^at  concession  there  was  a  marked  difference. 
The  materials  of  war  for  the  insurgent  States  were  famished,  in  a  groat  measure,  from 
the  workshops  of  Great  Britain ;  and  British  ships,  manned  by  British  subjects,  and 
prepared  for  receiving  British  armaments,  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to 
make  war  on  American  commerce,  under  the  shelter  of  a  commission  from  the  insur- 
gent States.  These  ships,  having  once  escaped  from  British  ports,  ever  afterwards 
eotered  them  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world  to  refit,  and  so  to  renew  their  depredations.  The 
consequences  of  this  conduct  were  most  disastrous  to  the  States  then  in  rebellion,  increas- 
ing their  desolation  and  misery  by  the  prolongation  of  our  civil  contest.  It  had,  moreovo', 
the  effect,  to  a  great  extent,  to  drive  the  American  flag  fh)m  the  sea,  and  to  transfer 
much  of  our  shipping  and  our  commerce  to  the  very  power  whose  subjects  bad  created 
the  necessity  for  snch  «  change.  These  events  took  place  before  I  was  called  to  the 
atdminietratnon  of  tlve  government.  The  sincere  desire  for  peace  by  which  I  am  ani- 
m«ted  led  me  to  approve  the  proposal,  already  made,  to  submit  the  question  which 
had  thus  arisen  between  the  countries  to  arbitration.  These  questions  are  of  such 
moment  that  tliey  must  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  great  powers,  and  are 
so  interwovem  wil^  the  peace  and  interests  of  every  one  of  them  as  to  have  insured 
an  impartial  decision.  1  regret  to  infonn  yon  that  Great  Britain  declined  the  arbi- 
trament. •  •♦•**  •♦•• 

''The  United  States  did  not  present  tbe  suhject  as  an  impeachment  of  the  good  fntli 
of  a  power  which  was  professiug  ^e  most  friendly  disoositions,  but  as  involving  ques- 
tions of  public  law,  of  which  the  settlement  is  eesentisJ  to  the  peace  of  nations:  and 
though  pecuniary  reparation  to  their  injured  cititiens  wovi];^%|^KiQfoIlowed  incidentally, 
on  a  decision  affainst  Great  Britain,  such  coropensa^tt^  Wasnot%£iH*^"^^  object. 
They  had  a  hi^er  motive,  and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  jr^i^^  ^  estab- 
lish Important  principles  of  intemational  law.  .'The  correspondence TT^^^  ^  placed 
before  von^  The  ground  on  which  the  British  ,x6!nister  rests  his  justi^^^^^  ^h  ^^ 
Stantially,  that  the  mnnieipal  law  of  a  nation,  4nd  the  domestic  interprel^^^^'"  ^  ^^^ 
law,  are  the  measure  of  its  duty  as  a  neutral,  and  I  feel  bound  to  decla.L?^?  ^i*"^* 
Vefors  yott  and  before  the  world,  that  that  itistiflcation  cannot  be  sustair**  before  the 
tribunal  of  nations.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  advise  to  any  present  atteitP*  **  reow"^ 
by  acts  of  legislation.  For  the  future,  frtendship  between  the  two  count?**  ^***'  **•* 
on  the  baais  of  mutual  justice.^'  \ 

The  papers  he  had  referred  to  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  wir^'^  ^^  IS?' 

When  Parliament  met  in  1886,  Lord  Derby  st4i^ted  in  "another  nlace'' tV*  "®  ""? 
J    _-*  Au-   ^^ j-„!:     *,      ,  jf.        ,.  -      r  ft«  |jy  which 

acle  to  the 
tentnnd 
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to  633^1888,  isflideDtmlly,  their  regret  tbftt  ArbitratUkn  had  tuot  been  accepted.  He,  bin- 
self,  having  a  strong  opinion  on  that  point,  had  framed  a  motion  early  in  the  seesion 
of  1866,  after  couaniting  with  a  few  who  thought  as  he  did,  with  a  view  to  raising  a 
discassion  upon  the  subject  of  arbitration ;  and  having  done  so,  he  went  about  to  see 
how  it  would  be  met  b^  otber  members  of  the  House.  He  found  that,  if  the  discassion 
came  on,  it  would  elioit  so  strong  an  expression  of  disapproval  of  arbitration,  espe- 
cially from  those  who  sat  opposite  to  him— the  oonseirvati  ve  party — ^that,  after  consulta- 
tion with  his  friends,  and  especially  with  the  honorable  member  for  Bradf<Kd,  (Mr.  W. 
£.  Forster,}  he  thought  it  better  not  to  progress  with  i1^  feeling  confident  that  the 
snbject  must  come  on  again  at  some  future  time;  and  believing  that  it  was  unwise  to 
commit  the  House  too  strongly  a^inst  a  course  which  he  was  satisfied  would  have  to 
be  taken.  If  anything  at  that  time  seemed  more  improbable  than  even  household 
suffrage  coming  from  a  conservative  government,  it  was  that  they  should  offer  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.  Their  whole  attitude  and  their  speeohea 
durlAf^  the  war  appeared  to  render  it  impoesible  |  but  it  seemed  that  office  brought 
with  It  a  great  change,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  was  wanting  be£9re;  per- 
haps, also,  the  two  chsAges  with  respect  to  rejEorm  and  to  the  mode  of  loosing  at  Amer- 
ican (questions  were  not  so  unconnected  with  one  another  as  might  first  appear.  The 
hostility  of  certain  parties  in  this  country  to  the  federal  cause,  was  due  mainly  to  a 
di;ead  of  its  institutions— to  an  instinct  that  in  the  success  of  the  North  was  involved  the 
success  of  popular  government.  It  was  the  homage  paid  to  the  force  of  American 
institutions.  On  the  success  of  the  North  there  foUowed .  an  immediate  necessity  for 
an  advance  toward  democracy  here,  and  it  was  onlv  right  that  it  should  beaccom^nied 
by  a  vexT  diffecent  tone  toward  America.  He  had  no  deaire  to  taunt  honorable  mem- 
bers with  either  one  change  or  the  other— he  r^oiced  in  both.  The^  were  both  equally 
beneficial  to  the  country  as  to  honorable  members  opposite.  But  it  was  right  that  in- 
estimating  our  present  position  we  should  bear  this  change  in  mind.  The  first  symp- 
tom of  this  change  was  to  be  found  recorded  in  Mr.  Adams's  account  of  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  new  foreign  minister.  Mr.  Adams,  writing  to  Mr.  Seward,  Ju^  12, 1866, 
speakine  of  his  first  interview  with  Lord  Stanley,  said: 

"  His  lordship  in  welcoming  me  remarked  that  he  presumed  his  sentiments  toward 
the  United  States  had  been  long  well  known  to  me.  He  had  always  favored  the.  culti- 
vation of  friendly  relations  with  us.  and  it  had  been  a  cause  of  regret  that  they 
should  have  been  at  all  endaugered  during  the  late  struggle  by  ill-considered  speeches 
made  in  Pa^^ament.'' 

The  apology  thus  given  was  certainly  needed  onbehalf  of  some  of  the  noble  lord's 
colleagues ;  and  he  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre)  could  only  wish,  looking  back  at  the  four  years 
of  war,  that  the  noble  lord  had  even  occasionally  used  his  great  influence  oy  speaking 
out  his  own  views  to  remedy  the  harm,  caused  by  such  mischievous  speeches.  The 
American  claims,, which  had  been  dormant  for  more  than  a  year,  were  again  renewed 
in  Angnst,  1866.  This  time  the  question  of  recognition,  instead  of  being  treated  as  a 
collateral  and  apparently  unimportant  matter,  now  became  the  main  subject  of  com- 
plaint. Mr.  Seward's  letter,  on  reopening  the  discussion,  was  mainly  occupied  with  it^ 
and  he  treated  the  question  of  the  maintenanoe  of  our  neutrality  as  one  of  really  sub- 
ordinate nature.    He  said  August  ^,  1866: 

"  While  as  yet  the  civil  war  was  undeveloped,  aadthe  iusui^genta  were  without  any 
organised  military  force  or  a  treasury,  and  Ions  before  they  pretended  to  have  a  flag,, 
or.  to  put  either  an  armed  ship  or  even  a  meiiSiant  vessel- upon  the  eea,  her  Mi^est^s 
government,  acting  precipitately,  ae  we  have  always  complained,  proclaimed  the  insure 
gents  a  belligerent  power,  and  conceded  to  them  the  advantages  and  privileges  of 
that  character,  and  thus  raised  them  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  an  unlawful  armed 
insurrection  to  an  equality  with  the  Unit>ed  States.  This  ({Qvernmeiit  has  not  denied 
that  it  was  within  the  sovereign  authority  of  Great  Britain  to  assume  this  attitude  ^ 
but,  OB  the  other  hand,  it  insisted  in  the  begiouing,  and  has  continually  insistcNi,  that 
the  assumption  of  that  attitude,  unnecessarily  and  preraatnrely,  would  be  an  injurious 
proceeding  for  which  Great  Britain  would  immediately  come  under  a  full  responsibilr 
ity  to  justify  it,  or  to  render  redress  and  indemnity.  «  «  •  • 

"  Without  descending  on  this  occaaion  so  far.  as  to  insiBt»  as  we  always  have  insisted 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  energy  in  the  respect  adverted  to,  you  may  remind  Xiora 
Stanley  that,  in  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  subject,  the  misconduct  of  the 
a^ressors'was  a  direct  and  legitimate  fruit  of  the  premature  and  iigurious  proclama- 
tion of  belligerency,  agai|ist  which  we  had  prote^ied,  and  that  the  failure  -of  her 
M%f eaty's  government  to  prevent  or  counteract  tha  aggressions  of  British  subjecta  was 
eqv^ly  traceable  to  the  same  unfortunate  cause." 

The  noble  lord,  in  a  diap%t>oh  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  three  months  afterward,  answered 
Mfr  Seward.  He  met  his  argument  strongly,  and  denied  that  recognition  had  been 
premature,  and  repudiated  all  liability  for  it.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  arbitration 
upon  the  other  qnestions  which  had  hitherto  been  in  dispute^  Lord  Stanley,  writing, 
to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  says : 

**  On  tha  othjei^.h%»d|  t>hay,  f^v^lkilly  fiUve  to  the  iiHHHiijtai^nflo  which  mam.  froin.the 
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existence  of  nnsettled  clftims  of  this  chftracter  between  two  powerfdl  and  iHendly  goT- 
emments.  They  wonld  be  glad  to  settle  this  question  if  they  can  do  so  cousistently 
with  justice  and  national  respect;  and  with  this  view  they  will  not  be  disinclined  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration,  provided  a  fitting  arbitrator  can  be  fonnd,  and  that 

on  agreement  can  be  come  to  as  to  the  points  to  which  arbitration  shall  apply. 

*  •  #  •  »#  •  •  •  •  • 

"With  regard  to  the  ground  of  complaint  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  in  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's dispatch,  viz:  the  alleged  premature  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  as  a 
belligerent  power,  it  is  clear  that  no  reference  to  arbitration  is  possible.  The  act  com- 
plained of,  while  it  bears  very  remotely  on  the  claims  now  in  question,  is  one  as  to 
which  every  State  must  be  held  to  be  the  sole  Judge  of  its  duty;  and  there  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  precedent  for  any  government  consentiuff  to  submit  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  foreign  power  or  of  an  international  commission  the  question  whether  its 
policy  has  or  has  not  been  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed." 

Mr.  Seward  accepted  the  proposal.  Writing  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  12tn  of  Janaary, 
1867,  he  said : 

*'  If,  however,  her  Migesty's  government,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  them,  should 
prefer  the  remedy  of  arbitration,  the  United  States  would  not  object.  The  United 
States,  in  that  case,  would  expect  to  refer  the  whole  controversy,  Just  as  it  is  found  io 
the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the  two  eovemmeut«,  with  such 
fiirther  evidence  and  arguments  as  either  party  may  desire,  wuhout  imposing  restric- 
tions, conditions,  or  limitations  upon  the  umpire,  and  without  waiving  any  principle 
or  argument  on  either  side." 

Lonl  Stanley,  writing  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1867,  said: 

'^  To  such  an  extensive  and  unlimited  reference  her  M^csty's  government  cannot 
cbnsent,  for  this  reason  amon^  others,  that  It  would  admit  of,  and  indeed  compel,  the 
submission  to  the  arbiter  of  uie  very  question  which  I  have  already  said  they  cannot 
agree  to  submit. 

"The  real  matter  at  issue  between  the  two  governments,  when  kept  apart  from  col- 
lateral considerations,  is  whether  in  the  matters  connected  with  the  vessels  oat  of 
whose  depredations  the  claims  of  American  citizens  have  arisen,  the  coarse  pursaed  by 
the  British  government,  and  by  those  who  acted  under  its  authority,  was  such  as 
would  involve  a  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  make 
good,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  losses  of  American  citizens." 

The  answer  made  by  Mr.  Seward  to  this  dispatch  was  unfortunately  not  given  in 
full  in  the  papers  before  the  House,  but  it  was  printed  at  length  in  America.  There 
was  only  a  reference  to  it  in  the  letter  written  by  the  noble  lord  to  Sir  fYederick  Brace. 
It  was  dated  the  12th  of  August,  1867.    The  answer  was  this : 

"  The  President  considers  these  terms  to  be  at  once  comprehensive  and  safficiently 
precise  to  include  all  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  depredations  upon  their  com- 
merce during  the  late  rebellion  which  have  been  the  subject  of  complaint  upon  the 
part  of  this  government.  But  tJie  United  States  government,  in  this  view,  would  deem 
itself  at  liberty  to  insist  before  the  aribiter  that  the  actual  proceedings  and  relationa 
of  the  British  government,  its  officers,  agents,  and  subjects,  toward  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  rebellion  and  the  rebels  as  they  occurred  during  that  rebellion,  are 
among  the  matters  which  are  connected  with  the  vessels  whose  depredations  are  com- 
plained of         »*#•••*«•♦ 

"  The  President  will  be  gratified  if  this  explanation  shall  conduce  to  remove  any  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  prevented  the  two  governments  from  coming  to 
the  amicable  and  Mendly  understanding  and  atrangement  which  is  so  sincerely  desired 
by  both." 

The  noble  lord  replied  to  that  dispatch  on  the  16th  of  November.  He  said,  writing 
to  Ml'.  Ford : 

**  The  language  thus  used  by  Mr.  Seward  appears  to  her  Ms^esty's  government  to  be 
open  to  the  construction  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  government  that  any 
tribunal  to  be  agreed  upon     ^  •  •  •    might  enter  into  the  question 

whether  the  act  or  policy  of  her  Miyesty's  government,  in  recognizing  the  Confederate 
States  as  a  belligerent  power,  was  or  was  not  saitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  when  the  recognition  was  made,  a  construction  which,  after  the  distinct  and 
repeated  avowal  of  her  Majesty's  government  that  they  could  not  consent  to  a  refer- 
ence of  such  a  question,  her  Migesty's  government  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was 
intended  by  Mr.  Seward  that  the  passage  in  his  dispatch  should  bear. 

**  But  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  on  this  subject,  her  Majesty's  government  think 
it  necessary  distinctly  to  say,  both  as  regards  the  so-called  Alabama  claims  brought 
forward  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  Seates,  and  as  regards  the  general  claims,  that 
they  cannot  depart,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  fhim  their  refusal  to  'refer  to  a  foreign 
power  to  determine  whether  the  policy  of  recognizing  the  Confederate  States  as  a  befii- 
gerent  power  was  or  was  not  suitable  to  the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  time  when  the  rec* 
ognition  was  made.' " 

Mr.  Seward  declined  the  referenoe^  enbjeot  to  this  restriction.    No  one  who  looked 
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carefhlly  at  the  last  few  letters  oonld  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Seward  had  made  a  con- 
siderable change  iu  his  position.  At  the  commencement  of  that  coireepondenoe  Mr. 
Seward[s  main  ground  of  complaint  was  our  having  recognized  the  confederates  as 
belligerents,  whereas,  at  its  dose,  he  assented  to  the  terms  proposed  hy  the  noble  lord. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  three,  stages  in  this  correspondence.  In  the  first 
stage  Mr.  Seward  put  the  whole  question  upon  the  recognition  of  belligerency,  all  other 
questions  being  treated  as  incidental  and  unimportant;  in  the  second  he  o^redto 
refer  the  whole  coiTespondence,  as  it  then  stood,  to  arbitration ;  and  in  the  third  he 
accepted  the  proposition  put  by  the  noble  lord,  namely,  whether  we  were  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  Alabama,  and  stated  that  that  proposition 
was  sufficiently  precise  and  comprehensive  for  his  purpose.  The  difference  between 
the  first  and  last  of  these  staees  was  very  great,  and  he  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre)  could  not 
but  regret  that  the  noble  lorn  had  not  left  the  matter  there,  but  had  thonght  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  make  special  exception  of  the  recognition  question,  which  induced  Mr.  Sew- 
ard to  withdraw  from  the  negotiation  altogether.  It  was  one  thing  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion itself  to  an  arbitrator,  and  another  specially  to  except  from  the  arbitration  another 
subject,  which  might  well  be  introduced  as  an  incidental  topic  bearing  upon  the  main 
question  at  issue.  If  the  special  exception  were  not  made  it  would  be  open  to  the  other 
side  to  introduce  the  subject  as  an  argument ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
equally  open  to  us  to  object  to  its  introduction  as  being  irrelevant.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  whole  question  between  the  two  countries,  ne  could  not  but  regard  it  as 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  to  require  the  total  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Seward 
and  the  American  people  from  what  he  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre)  considered  a  bad  and 
false  position.  The  noole  lord  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  concession  that  had 
been  already  made  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  break 
in  upon  Mr.  Seward  with  a  special  exception  which  he  must  have  known  would  lead  to 
the  lailnre  of  the  whole  negotiation.  Looking  at  the  whole  tone  of  the  correspondenoe, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  think  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  possible  that  arbitration  could  be  agreed  on  ooth 
sides,  consistently  with  the  claims  of  one  and  the  dignity  of  tlie  other,  and  that,  at  the 
last  moment,  becoming  frightened  at  the  i>osition  at  which  he  had  arrived,  he  made 
the  special  exception  in  question.  The  noble  lord  had  stated  the  question  for  arbitra- 
tion to  be,  whether  we  were  morally  responsible  for  the  damages  caused  by  the  Alabama. 
But  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  morally  f "  It  certamly  required  some  explana- 
tion. Was  the  arbitrat<or  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  strict  rules  and 
usages  of  international  law,  and  to  extend  the  inquiry  into  the  more  vague  regions  of 
moral  responsibility  f  If  so,  on  what  ground  were  we  specially  to  except  firom  arbitra- 
tion a  branch  of  the  subject  which  the  American  people  thought  bore  strongly  upon 
the  morality  of  the  question  f  If  the  morality  of  the  wnole  question  was  to  come  under 
consideration,  he  was  not  sure  that  it  might  not  be  for  our  aidvanti^  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  extended  rather  than  limited :  for  he  believed  that  the  wider  the  view  taken 
of  the  matter  the  more  would  the  morality  of  our  position  become  apparent ;  while,  if 
it  was  confined  to  the  question  of  these  vessels  only,  there  was  much  to  be  said  against 
the  morality  of  our  position.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  main  question  in  dispute.  He  had  ventured,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  differ 
from  the  opinions  expressed  by  some  learned  authorities  as  to  what  our  international 
obligations  were,  but  he  did  not  desire,  at  the  present  moment,  to  enter  into  that  ques- 
tion. Two  classes  of  objections  had  been  raised  to  arbitration  upon  this  quQStion.  It 
was  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  question  of  recognition  of  belligerencv  was,  in 
fact,  so  certain  that  it  was  not  onl^  not  right  to  allow  it  to  form  the  subject  of  arbito'a- 
tion,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  especially  excepted  fhim  arbitration ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  dignity  of  this  country  would  not  permit  that  question  to  be  raised  before  an  arbi- 
trator. For  his  own  part,  he  was  so  perfectly  satiwed  of  the  strength  of  our  position 
on  this  question  that  ne  could  not  conceive  an  arbitrator  deciding  against  us,  or  even 
holding  that  it  was  relevant  to  the  moro  important  question.  He  believed  that  war 
did  actually' exist  at  the  time  of  our  proclamation  oi  neutrality,  and  if  we  required 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  position  it  was  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Seward's  dispatches,  and 
m  the  decisions  of  the  American  law  courts  in  the  numerous  cases  of  vessels  captured 
while  breaking  the  blockade,  or  seized  upon  the  high  seas  as  being  the  property  of 
citiEens  of  the  Coufederate  States,  in  which  oases  the  Supreme  Coui't  held  that  the 
proclamation  of  blockiide  was  a  proclamation  of  war,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  northern 
States  were  themselves  exeroising  belligeront  rights.  But,  however  certain  we  might 
be  upon  the  point,  there  were  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  were  ea  uuly 
certain  that  we  were  wrong  m  issuing  the  proclamation,  and  that  that  error  nad  a 
bearing,  in  some  way  or  other,  upon  the  more  important  qnestions  at  issue.  After  all, 
the  mam  object  of  the  arbitration  was  to  remove  serious  grounds  of  dispute  which 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if,  by  the  special 
exception  of  this  one  branch  of  the  subject,  there  should  remain  any  cause  of  irritation 
after  the  main  question  had  been  decided.  Again,  was  certainty  a  sufficient  ground  for 
refusing  arbitration,  or  for  specially  excluding  a  particular  suqjectf    He  ventured  to 
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tliiiik  tbst  it  WM  exaotly^  these  snbjecte  on  which  both  sidee  sre  eqtially  certain  which 
lead  indiTidnalfl  and  nations  into  tlie  worst  qnarrels,  and,  in  these,  ar^ration  was  uhmI 
necessarj.  Tlie  Hoose  shonld  recollect  that,  only  two  years  ago,  everybody  was  equally 
certain  abont  the  main  question  in  dispute  as  they  now  are  apon  the  subject  of  recog- 
nition. Able  writers,  who  then  lanffhed  to  scorn  the  American  claims,  had  now  learned 
to  donbt  abont  them,  and  to  find  that  it  was  onr  interest  to  go  to  arbitration  about 
them.  In  view  of  this  change,  might  not  Americans  say  that  it  was  due  rather  to  a 
sens*  of  onr  own  interests  than  to  any  desire  to  do  Justice  to  them  f  and  may  they  not 
also  ^ink  that  another  year  or  two  may  make  further  changes  in  our  views  at  least  m 
great  f  As  to  the  ouestion  of  di^cnity.  the  American  government  did  not,  as  be  under- 
stood, desire  that  toe  proclamation  or  neutrality  should  be  made  a  quvetion  before  the 
arbitrator,  but  merely  that  it  should  be  introduced  as  a  topic  for  discussion,  and  he 
could  not  understand  how  the  dignity  of  this  country  could  be  compromised  by  tUs 
question  more  than  by  the  more  important  subject  being  brought  before  the  arbitrator, 
jlodid  not  advance  these  views  in  consequence  of  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  alarm  either 
for  the  present  or  for  the  future.  He  did  not  believe  that  these  claims  would  result  in 
war,  aJthiough)  no  doubt,  if  not  disposed  of,  they  wonld  remain  as  a  source  cf  irritation 
which  would  render  it  difficult  to  settle  other  matters  of  diffierence  which  might  arise 
in  ^ture  between  the  two  countries.  He  was  aware  there  were  persons  who  said  that 
Mr.  Seward  had  raised  this  difficulty  merely  for  the  purpose  of  deferring  a  settlenieirt 
of  the  matter,  and  that  the  Americans  would  be  only  too  glad  to  find  us  at  war,  in  oidsr 
that  they  might  prev  upon  our  commerce  by  means  of  vessels  like  the  Alabama.  He 
did  not  altogether  share  in  that  opinion.  It  was  certainly  true  that,  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  the  lower  House  of  Congress  had  passed  a  bill  to  Ining  their  foreign  enlistment 
aot  into  accord  with  their  views  of  the  legal  interpretation  which  our  lawyers  had  pot 
upon  ours.  But  the  better  sense  of  the  country  came  to  the  rescue:  it  appealed  to  the 
honorable  past  of  their  country  as  regarded  neutrality  towwds  England,  and  it  pointed 
out  that  our  foreign  enlistment  aot  was,  in  fourteen  different  items,  more  strict  thsn 
theirs;  it  showed  that,  aHhough.  they  complained  of  onr  remissness  in  some  cases,  they 
had,  in  others,  obtained  the* detention  of  formidable  vessels  which  might  have  prolongcia 
the  war ;  it  pointed  out  that  it  was  neither  honorable  nor  logical,  at  the  same  timei  to 
complain  of  onr  breach  of  nefutrality*  and  to  reduce  their  own  act  to  the  same  lev^  at 
which  they  considered  ours  to  be.  He  believed  that  we  might  look  forward  to  the  flov^ 
emmeatof  the  States  honorably  endeavoring  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in  the  event  ofoar 
findins  t>nrBelves  at  war ;  but,  then,  unless  the  government  was  supported  by  an  almost 
overwhelming  public  opinion*— a  sense  of  duty  among  its  merchants— its  enbrts  would 
be  of  little  avai^  and  leas  there,  even,  than  here.  We  folt  these  difficulties.  Tliey 
would  feel  them  still  more.  The  action  of  their  citizens  against  Spain  and  Portugal 
slM>wed  to  what  extent  they  might  be  led,  and  then  it  would  be  tiiat  history  wonld 
repeat  itself  in  a  vicious  circle  which  public  law  ought  to  prevent.  Then,  again,  shonld 
we  be  pcarfectly  satisfied  if  the  same  strict  line  of  intssrpretation  was  followed  to  na, 
namely,  the  insistance  of  direot  and  positive  evidenoe  conneoting  the  building  of  war 
vessels  with  the  belligerent  power,  even  in  cases  where  the  snrronnding  ciicumstaaees 
were  of  the  most  snspioions  kind,  and  where  no  information  was  given  as  to  the  real  dea^ 
tination  of  the  vessel,  a  requisition  which,  in  fiict,  was  the  realcauae  of  the  Al^^ham^ 
going  out,  but  which,  in  the  case  of  the  rams,  was  not  insisted  upon,  although,  he  re* 

g retted  to  say,  it  was  again  followed  by  the  present  government  in  the  ease  of  the 
lyclone  and  the  Tornado  f  At  this  very  moment  a  commission  was  sitting  to  report 
wheUiefany  changes  ought  to  be  mad«  for  the  pnrposo  of  giving  increasea  effleiea^ 
to  our  laws  and  bringing  them  into  full  confbnnitv  with  onr  international  oblintiona. 
Suppose  that  commission  reported  that  it  was  desuuble  to  alter  our  laws  in  oonromuty 
with  our  international  obligations  and  to  give  greater  force  to  them,  how  should  we 
then  stand  f  Should  we  fina  that  other  countries  would  t^e  their  line  of  oonduct  in 
future  from  our  new  finding,  or  would  they  not  rather  take  it  fiom  onr  action  when 
neutrals  f  International  law  was  made  up  mostly  of  precedent  and  usage,  and  be 
feared  there  would  be  no  later  precedents  than  those  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Tornado. 
Either  we  had  done  right  or  wrong;  either  we  had  fulfilled  all  our  international  obli- 
gations or  we  had  not ;  and  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large  that  this  ques- 
tion ahould  be  detemiined;  because,  if  we  were  right,  then,  by  common  xxmsent  of 
nations,  some  change  should  be  made  so  as  to  prevent,  tor  the  foture,  such  scandalous 
cases  as  those  to  which  he  had  had  to  advert;  if  wrong,  then  a  precedent  would  be 
removed  which,  aa  it  stood,  threatened  to  create  trsruble>  and  dispute,  and  ill  foeltng 
between  other  nations,  as  it  had  been  ourselves  and  the  United  States.  But  there  was 
a  higher  object  in  view  even  than  that,  namely,  that  we  ahould  set  a  great  example  to 
other  nations  by  doing  that  which,  bv  our  invitation,  was  resolved  upon  at  the  couffvaas 
of  Paris^substitute  arbitration  for  that  process  of  war  whl^  migm  determine  which 
was  strongest  but  not  which  was  right.  Above  all  that,  we  ahould  adopt  that  rule 
with  regara  to  a  country  with  which  we  hadao  imioh  in  oomnton  of  blood,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  government,  and  with  which  we  had  not  ono  real  interest- that  was  antagv* 
nistic.    He  regretted  that  the  jioUe  lord  lost  the  opportunity,' which  ha  b^llaved  hst- 
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been  offered,  for  arriving  at  a  Bettleineut  of  this  qneation.  He  believed  it  might  be 
regained ;  and,  if  the  noble  lord  could,  then,  avail  himself  of  it,  he  would  earn  and 
receive  the  thauks  of  the  people  of  both  countries. 

AmeDdment  proposed : 

'*  To  leave  out  from  the  word  ^  That '  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  *  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  that  she  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  ^ve  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  copy  of  any  further 
papers  relative  to  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  government  for  arbitration 
of  the  Alabama  claims.' ''  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre.) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed: 

"  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.^' 

XiORD  Stanley.  Sin  I  think  it  due  to  the  honorable  and  learned  member  who  has 
brought  this  subject  iorward,  and  who  has  dealt  with  it  in  so  clear  and  condensed  a 
manner,  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  said  nothing  which  is  calculated  to  increase  any 
feeling  of  international  irritation  that  may  still  remain,  or  to  aggravate  those  diplo- 
matic complications  which  have  unfortnnately  arisen.  In  one  portion  of  his  remarks 
I  cannot  help  expressing  my  cordial  concurrence — I  mean  in  the  tribute  which  he  has 
paid  to  the  high  character  and  accomplishments  of  the  existing  United  States  minister 
in  this  country,  whose  services,  unfortunately,  we  are  about  to  lose.  No  man  has  ever 
had  a  more  difficult  part  to  play  than  Mr.  Adams,  and  no  man,  as  far  as  I  am  enabled 
to  judge,  could  have  played  it  with  greater  Judgment,  temper,  and  discretion.  It  is 
not  my  duty  nor  my  wi»h  to  follow  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  into  that  por- 
tion of  his  speech  which  related  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Bussell  and  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Eussell  nad  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  he  has  friends  and  representatives 
in  this  House  who  will  be  prepared  to  vindicate  anything  that  may  be  said  in  criticism 
of  the  steps  taken  by  him.  My  business  is  rather  with  the  present  aspect  of  the  con- 
troversy than  with  past  policy.  I  ceitainly  regretted  that  the  honorable  member  should 
in  one  part  of  his  sneech  have  displayed  a  slight  tinge  of  partisanship,  which,  to  do  him 
Justice,  he  generaUy  succeeded  in  avoiding.  The  honorable  and  teamed  gentleman 
appeared  to  regard  it  as  extraordinary  that  a  conservative  government  should  have 
consented  to  refer  this  question  to  arbitration,  and  seemed  to  think  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  our  opinions  consequent  on  our  change  of  position.  Upon  that  point  I 
must  say,  thoueh  I  do  not  want  to  revive  old  points  of  controversy,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  one  single  word  in  any  speech  made  by  my  right 
honorable  friend  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  by  myself,  ^vbich  could  show  that  we 
had  prtgudged  the  issue  to  be  raised  before  the  arbitrator.  I  do  not  put  myself  forward 
as  having  been  in  this  contest  a  partisan  of  the  northern  cause.  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  waa  not  our  duty  to  throw  ourselves  in  a  partisan  spirit  into  the  internal  dis- 
putes of  foreign  countries.  I  hold  that  we  are  bound  to  give  both  sides  fair  play,  to 
apply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  roles  of  international  law  to  both ;  that  we  are  bound 
to  do  that,  and,  having  done  that,  we  are  bound  to  do  nothing  more.  I  suppose  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  for  any  person  who  occupies  the  plaoe  which  I  hold  to  make  pro- 
fessions of  his  desire  to  settle  this  controversy,  if  possible.  England  can  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  keeping  it  open,  and  has  a  sreat  deal  to  gain  by  closing  it.  We  have  vast 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  a  long  line  of  conterminous  frontier;  we 
come  across  one  another,  so  to  speak,  in  every  part  of  the  globe;  we  have  on  both  sides 
an  enormous  load  of  debt,  which  neither  can  wish  to  increase.  We  can  do  each  other 
incalculable  harm,  and  I  believe  it  is  equally  the  wish,  as  it  certainly  is  the  interest,  of 
both  nations  to  remain  on  amicable  terms.  I  need  not,  therefore,  say  that  we  want  to 
arrange  this  matter  if  we  can,  nor  do  I  think  in  the  present  state  of  the  question  any 
(difficulty  arises  from  the  state  of  popular  feeing  in  England.  So  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  undoubtedly  the  change  from  the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  years  between 
1860  and  1864  is  so  strong  that,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  think  I  have  detected  a 
tendency  on  our  part  to  be  almost  too  ready  to  accuse  ourselves  of  faults  which  we 
have  not  committed,  and  to  assume  that  in  every  doubtful  point  the  decision  ought  to  be 
against  us.  1  do  not  deny  that,  as  the  world  goes,  that  is  an  error  on  the  right  side. 
Indiscriminate  resistance  to  reasonable  demands  is  mere  folly  and  mischief;  but  indie- 
criminate  concession  to  all  demands,  merely  because  they  are  stronsly  urged,  whether 
they  will  bear  the  test  of  argument  or  not,  is  a  course  which,  in  the  end,  is  equflklly 
likely  to  lead  to  inconvenience.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  and  find  out  what  are 
the  strict  rights  of  the  case,  to  state  the  case  so  ascertaiued  temperately  and  fairly,  to 
endeavor  to  do  justice  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and,  having  done  that,  to  appeal 
frankly  and  confidently  to  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  spirit  in  those  with  whom 
we  have  to  treat.  Now,  sir,  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  more  desirable  to 
d^ne  accurately  what  are  the  points  to  be  settled  than  the  on^  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  because,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  upon  this  also,  the 
4uestion  has  been  complicated  by  all  sorts  of  grievances,  to  the  nature  of  which  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  slightly  referred — ^irrievances  which  I  will  not  call 
unreal,  and  which  I  do  not  say  are  unfounded,  but  stiU  grievances  of  such  a  vague  aud 
general  character  that  we  shoiud  find  it  hard  to  define  them.  I  do  not  complain  of  this,  but 
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merely  refer  to  it  aa  a  fact.  If  we  were  Northern  Americans  we  shonld  probably  entei^ 
tain  pretty  much  the  same  feeling.  Men  who  have  emeri;ed  from  a  civil  war,  in  vMch 
they  sacrificed  a  million  of  lives,  and  incurred  £500,000,000  of  debt,  are  not  for  some 
little  time  in  a  position  to  appreciate  with  perfect  coolness  the  conduct  of  thoee  who 
were  in  the  position  of  critics  and  lookers-on  in  the  quarrel.  J  am  not  now  saying 
whether  inm^^  judgment  our  course  was  in  every  instance  one  of  rigid  neutrality;  thait 
is  the  very  x>oint  \ye  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  by  arbitration.  But  if  our  neutrality 
had  been  the  most  rigid  and  most  absolute  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  should  have  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    What  they  expected  from  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest  was,  not  neutnditr 

Sure  and  simple,  but  neutrality  so  far  as  all  mat-erial  assistance  was  concerned,  coupled, 
owever,  with  a  strong  moral  sympathy  and  support.    Where  such  a  feeling  exists 
and  is  disappointed,  aa  it  certainly  was  in  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  disappoint- 
ment so  produced  will  find  vent  in  some  shape.    I  mention  this  because  it  is  the  key  to 
a  good  deal  of  the  exaggerated  tone  of  writing  and  speaking  which  has  been  observable 
on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  controversy.    And  in  that 
point  of  view  I  do  not  regret  the  time  that  has  passed.    On  both  sides  we  can  dlscuas 
the  matter  very  much  more  calmly  and  fairly  in  1868  than  we  could  in  1864.    Passions 
of  the  moment  pass  away,  but  facts  and  arguments  remain.    And,  happily,  as  the  case 
now  stands,  the  controversy,  though  still  pending,  is  reduced  within  the  nairoweet 
possible  limits.    Upon  the  disputed  questions  of  fact  and  law^-questions  upon  which  it 
was  not  likely,  if  possible,  that  the  two  governments  could  come  to  an  agreement — we 
are  of  one  mind  so  far  as  this,  that  we  knpw  we  cannot  agree^  and  therefore  we  are 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  third  and,  presumably,  impartial  power.    The 
principle  of  arbitration,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  accepted ;  and  I  may  say  is 
accepted  on  both  sides,  for  we  differ  only  upon  a  point  of  detail.   That  is  a  very  important 
step  gained.    I  am  not  making  it  a  matter  of  complaint  that  it  was  not  gained  before, 
for  I  recognize  most  fully  that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  time  makes  many  things  easy 
which  were  not  so  at  first.    We  have  conceded  almost  everything  that  was  asked  for 
when  this  dispute  began.    I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  if  it liad  been  possible  to 
grant  a  limited  arbitration,  Such  as  we  have  now  proposed,  when  it  was  hrst  asked, 
the  question  of  the  alleged  premature  recognition  of  belligerency  never  would  have 
made  its. appearance ;  it  was  incidentally  mentioned,  but  that  was  all ;  but  by  a  pecu- 
liar process,  which  I  do  not  altogether  pretend  to  explain,  that  grievance,  whatever  its 
value  may  be,  seems  to  have  been  gaining  importance  in  the  minds  of  American  states- 
men, and  of  the  .American  x>iiblic,  just  in  proportion  as  on  this  side  of  the  water  has 
grown  up  a  feeling  of  desire  to  remove  all  other  causes  of  difference.    The  sole  point 
unsettled  betw4)en  us  is  this :  ^'  You  are  willing,'^  the  United  Stat-es  say,  '^  to  refer  to 
arbitration  the  question  of  the  Alabama  and  other  kindred  vessels ;  are  you  willing  to 
include  as  a  point  in  the  reference,  the  question  whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in 
recognizing  the  confederates  when  you  did  V^    To  that  tlie  answer  we  have  given  in 
substance  is  that,  as  at  present  advised,  we  cannot  see  what  bearing  the  two  things 
have  on  each  other.    For  all  practical  purposes,  as  bearing  on  the  events  of  1862,  yoa 
might  as  well  include  the  question  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in  the  war  of  1812. 
There  are  some  persons  who  do  not  accept  that  view  of  the  case.  I  will  therefore  en> 
deavor  to  explain  what  my  view  of  the  question  is.    I  suppose  that  no  human  being  will 
contend  that  at  no  period  during  that  prolonged  struggle  of  four  years  the  confederates 
had  become  entitled  to  belligerent  rights  as  such.    That  pretension  has  never  been  put 
forward.    But  if  they  were  belligerents  at  some  time,  and  not  so  when  recognized  as 
such,  what  was  the  time  when  they  first  became  invested  with  that  character  f    Take 
a  date  that  will  t«st  the  question.    If  ever  they  were  belligerents,  I  supposo  they  were 
so  after  the  celebrated  battle  at  Bull's  Run.    They  had  then  a  large  force  in  the  field ; 
for  a  time  at  least  they  had  achieved  a  military  superiority,  and  Washington  itself 
was  threatened  by  their  armies.    Suppose  we  had  recognized  the  confederates  after 
that  battle,  would  any  human'  bein^  have  found  fault  with  us  f    Could  any  one  have 
ohareed  us  with  being  precipitate  in  our  recognition  f    And  had  we  done  that,  how 
woum  it  have  affectea  the  Alabama  question  T    The  Alabama  escaped  in  April,  1862 ; 
Bull's  Run  was  fought  in  July,  1861.    If  I  had  chosen  to  take  that  line  of  argument  in  my 
dispatch,  it  would  have  been  competent  for  me  to  contend  in  this  way :  **  I  grant  we 
were  wrons  in  recognizing  the  confederacy  when  we  did ;  we  ought  to  have  done  it  in 
August,  and  not  in  May.    We  were  six  months  too  soon.    But  having  admitted  that, 
wiU  you,  the  American  government,  tell  me  how  your  case  as  regards  the  Alabama 
would  be  in  any  way  affected  if  we  nad  done  what  you  contended  we  ought,  and  made 
the  recognition  six  months  instead  of  twelve  months  before  the  Alabama  sailed  f    It 
IB  on  this  ground  of  irrelevancy  that  I  rest  more  than  that  of  national  dignity.    But  there 
is  another  objection  to  a  compliance  with  the  United  States  demand  that  this  question  of 
recognition  included.    Would  any  arbiter  deal  with  it  f   That  is  a  point  on  which  I  find 
considerable  doubt.   Arbitration,  as  we  proposed  it,  was  simple  in  character  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with.  Given  two  belligerents,  given  a  neutral  power,  the  problem  to  solve  ia^ 
has  that  neutral  power  fulfilled  farthfully  and  effectually  the  obligations  imposed  on  it  by 
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international  law  T  Now,  granting  that  international  law  is  sometimes  vagne  and  nncer- 
tain ;  granting  that  new  circomstances  occur  not  met  by  precedent,  and  that  much  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  arbiter,  that  is  still  a  question  governed  in  the  main  by 
recognized  international  principles,  and  on  which  a  friendly  government  would  not  be 
unable,  and  probably  not  unwilling,  to  pronounce  a  decision.  But  if  you  complicate 
the  matter  by  adding  to  it  a  question  of  a  totally  different  character,  as  to  whether  a 
certain  political  act,  the  recognition  of  a  belligerent,  was  or  was  not  suitable  to  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  government  was  placed,  what  rule  is  there  to  go  by  T  Is 
it  a  matter  of  precedent  or  moral  justice  T  Are  political  considerations  included  also  T 
It  is  contended  that  recognition  was  premature ;  but  premature  in  what  sense  and  for 
what  purpose  f  No  one  will  deny  that  this  was  a  matter  affecting  us  as  an  independent 
state,  and  that  we  were  not  merely  entitled,  but  bound  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to 
use  our  own  discretion.  That  doctrine  of  freedom  in  such  matters  has  been  insisted 
on,  curiously  enough,  by  no  parties  more  strenuously  than  by  the  United  St  ites  gov- 
ernment themselves.  I  will  cite  two  out  of  many  cases.  In  1849,  only  twenty  years 
ago,  the  United  States  government  proposed  to  recognize  Hungary,  then  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  not  merely  as  a  belligerent,  but  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  government 
of  Hungary  as  an  independent  state.  The  Austrians  complained,  as  was  uatural,  and 
a  correspondence  ensued.  It  was  conducted  on  the  American  side  by  Mr.  Webster, 
certainly  not  the  least  able  or  eminent  of  American  statesmen,  and  Mr.  Webster's  reply 
was  in  t  hese  words : 

**  That  if  they  had  done  so,  though  the  step  would  have  been  precipitate,  and  one 
from  which  no  benefit  would  have  resulted,  it  would  not,  nevertneless,  have  been  an 
act  a^inst  the  law  of  nations,  provided  they  took  no  part  in  the  contest  against 
Austria." 

Does  not  that  utterance  go  immeasurably  farther  than  anything  which  has  come 
from  us  7  Such  is  the  doctrine  distinctly  put  forth  by  a  distinguished  American  states- 
man. 1  will  cite  another  case.  In  1836  Texas  was  fighting  for  independence  from 
the  Mexican  republic.  The  question  arose  about  the  •admission  to  New  York  of  vessels 
bearing  the  Texan  flag.  The  United  States  government  defended  the  admission  of 
these  vessels,  and  in  the  course  of  their  argument  they  used  some  remarkable  words, 
which  I  should  like  to  read.  They  begin  by  saying  t^at  from  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  South  American  vessels  nadt)een  admitted  under  their  own  or  any  flag  to 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  rule  had  been  observed  in  civil 
wars  between  the  various  states.  [Mr.  Roebuck.  Who  is  the  writer  f]  The  foreign 
minister  of  the  day ;  and  he  goes  on : 

/'It  has  never  been  held  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  extension  of  the  rights  of 
hospitality  to  either  party  "  (meaning  of  course  the  admission  of  ships  of  war  to  the  rights 
of  belligerents)  ^'  that  the  chances  ot  the  war  should  be  balanced,  and  the  probability  of 
eventual  success  determined.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  that  the 
party  had  declared  its  independence,  and  at  the  time  was  actually  maintaining  it.'' 

Had  not  the  South  declared  its  independence  in  May,  1861,  and  was  it  not  maintain- 
ing itf  In  face  of  these  claims  put  forward  by  the  United  States  government  to 
absolute  freedom  of  action  in  such  a  matter,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  reason- 
ably contended  by  them  that  an  independent  state,  acting,  as  it  necessarily  must,  on 
its  own  discretion,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  pecuniary  fine  even,  although  its 
discretion  had  been  unwisely  used.  Put  it  the  other  way.  Suppose  we  had  not  recog- 
nized the  South  at  the  time  we  did,  or  we  had  not  recognized  it  at  all — suppose  fortune 
had  turned  in  their  favor,  and  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence, 
would  you  say  that  the  confederates  were  entitled  to  call  us  to  an  account  for  not 
having  recognized  them  early  enough,  and  by  such  delay  having  injured  their  pros- 
pects t  So  stated,  the  question  seems  absurd.  But  if  we  are  responsible  one  way  we 
are  responsible  the  other.  If  damages  are  to  be  given  for  premature  recognition  as 
iijjuring  one  side,  why  not  for  tardy  recognition  as  injuring  the  other  T  And  then  in 
what  position  is  a  neutral  power  placed  whenever  a  war  breaks  out  f  This  is  not  a 
question  for  the  moment  only.  It  is  a  question  of  general  international  law ;  it  is  a 
question  which  will  create  a  precedent,  and  we  are  bound  not  merely  to  do  what  is 
convenient  for  the  moment,  but  to  consider  the  effect  which  our  decision  may  have  on 
the  future.  The  ground  on  which  I  rested  In  limiting  the  arbitration,  as  I  proposed 
to  do,  was,  first,  that  the  United  States  propose  to  us  a  matter  for  arbitration  which  is 
irrelevant  to  the  issue ;  secondly,  that  the  irrelevant  question  was  one  to  be  decided 
by  considerations  of  state  policy,  and  not  of  legal  obligation,  and  therefore  is  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  legal  solution ;  thirdly,  that  the  United  States  government,  in  sundry 
parallel  oases,  nad  absolutely  refused  to  admit  any  responsibility  for  adopting  a  similar 
course ;  and  lastly,  that  I  believe  no  one  would  undertake  to  arbitrate  on  a  case  so 
entirely  vague  and  undefined.  I  will  not  now  argue  the  case  on  its  merits,  as  far  as 
recognition  is  concerned,  for  this  reason,  that  I  qnite  agree  with  the  honorable  and 
learned  member  who  brought  forward  the  motion,  that  tne  strength  of  our  case  is  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  arbitrate  upon  it.  But  I  may  iust  observe  that,  in  recognizing 
the  confederates  as  belligerents  at  the  time  when  we  did,  we  were  simply  declaring,  on 
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Hay  13,  a  state  of  things  to  be  civil  war  which  in  three  or  foor  official  docnments  of 
earlier  date,  since  published,  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  govenimeDi, 
himself  declared  to  be  snch.    These  documents  were   not  private  letters  but  state 

Sapers,  which  have  been  laid  before  Congress  and  printed  by  authority ;  liiey  bear 
ate  nine,  tw^elve,  and  sixteen  days  before  the  Queen's  proclamation.  I  will  read  only 
one,  and  that  shall  be  brief.  On  the  4th  of  May,  nine  days  before  the  issue  of  the 
Queen^s  proclamation  of  neutrality,  Mr.  Seward  writes  in  these  terms: 

**  The  insurgents  have  instituted  revolution  with  open,  flagrant,  deadly  war,  to  com- 
pel the  United  States  to  acquiesce  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  The  United 
States  have  accepted  this  civil  war  as  an  iuevitable  necessity."  (<k>rreifpondence  rdat- 
tiig  to  foreign  affairs,  accompanying  the  President's  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1861,  p.  165.) 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  that  would  even  look  like  want  of  courtesy  to  the 
eminent  and  accomplished  diplomatist  by  whom  this  correspondence  has  been  con- 
ducted, and  than  whom  no  man  in  the  United  States  has  probably  greater  ability  or 
larger  experience.  But  if  the  question  were  one  which  we  could  discuss  face  to  face,  I 
should  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Seward  whether  he  could  with  gravity  call  upon  me  sol- 
emnly to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  some  neutral  power,  of  some  third  party,  this  ques- 
tion— whether  we,  the  British  government,  had  a  right  on  the  13th  of  May  to  declare 
that  to  be  civil  war  which  in  various  documents,  all  bearing  dates  antecedent  to  the 
Queen's  proclamation,  he  (Mr.  Seward)  himself  had  christened  by  that  name.  Let  it  be 
noted,  also,  that  the  hiehest  court  of  law  in  the  United  States,  in  a  passage  which  hat 
often  been  quoted,  declared  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed  to  be  a  state  of  war. 
And  another  argument,  familiar  to  all  who  nave  studied  the  subject,  is,  that  if  there 
were  no  war  there  was,  of  course,  no  blockade,  and  we  might  claim  damages  for  every 
blockade-runner,  captured.  Claims  such  as  these  would  mount  up  to  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable total,  and  I  really  .cannot  think  that  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States  would 
be  willing  to  let  in  these  enormous  claims  for  the  sake  of  insisting  upon  a  point  which, 
practically,  and  in  its  immediate  application,  is  not  important,  though  I  admit  that 
Indirectlv  it  may  have  considerable  importance.  I  am  glad  to  believe,  and  there  cao, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  as  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  feeling  here  within  the 
last  two  years,  so  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  a  corresponding  change  is  taking  place, 
now  that  the  question  is  better  understood.  I  saw  a  very  remarkable  article  the  other 
day,  which  was  quoted  from  one  of  the  leading  JoumalB  in  the  United  States.  The 
passage  is  very  brief,  and  I  shall  read  a  few  lines  of  it.  The  New  York  World  of  the 
leth  of  February  said : 

"  The  Times"  ^meaning,  of  course,  the  New  York  Times)  "  concurs  fully  in  the  tiiree 
great  points  which  we  made :  First,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  that  any 
arbitrator  likely  to  be  chosen  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  a  wrongful  act ;  second,  that  tiiis  particular  question  is  incapable  of 
being  made  a  subject  of  arbitration ;  and  third,  that  it  has  noUiiug  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  our  real  claim." 

The  New  York  World  treats  this  as  a  remarkable  admission.  And  I  mnst  say  that 
the  fact  of  such  an  admission  having  been  made  in  a  leading  Journal  in  a  conntiy 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  is  governed  by  public  opinion  as  it  finds  expres- 
sion from  day  to  day  in  the  newspapers,  is  an  encoura^ng  sign.  I  do  not  wiui  to 
detain  the  House ;  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  proposed  condi- 
tions of  the  reference  were  not  arbitrary  or  capricious — stiU  less  were  thev  snch  as  I 
have  seen  it  hinted  out  of  doors  that  they  were — ^mere  devices  to  evade  referring  the 
matter  to  arbitration  at  all ;  but  that  they  were  founded  on  an  intelligible  and,  I  tnink^ 
sound  principle.  If  the  negotiations  have  been  for  a  time,  I  will  not  say  broken  ofi, 
but  suspended,  the  House  will  see  that  the  rupture  or  suspension  did  not  come  fitm 
our  side.  We  made  our  offer,  and  it  has  been  declined.  According  to  ordinary  uaage, 
it  is  now  for  the  complaining  party  to  speak,  and  if  they  do  not  like  our  plan  of 
arrangement,  to  propose  their  own.  Something  was  said  by  the  honorable  and  learned 
member  as  to  our  language  being  varied  at  different  stages  of  the  negotiation.  It  is 
difficult  to  remember  with  accuracy  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  put  forwaid 
in  a  long  controversy ;  but  I  can  answer  for  it  that  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject  never 
varied.    [Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre.  I  said  that  Mr.  Seward's  language  varied.] 

Oh,  very  well,  then  I  will  pass  that  matter  over.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  honorable 
and  learned  member,  with  his  recent  American  exx>erience,  agrees  with  me  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  that  country.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
said,  ^*  You  ought  to  settle  this  matter  at  once,  or  you  will  have  a  quarrel."  I  am  as 
anxious  to  settie  it  as  any  man  in  any  part  of  this  House  can  be ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  likelihood  of  the  quarrel.  I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  that  the  American 
claimants,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  under  the  reference  proposed  by  ua,  were  yoj 
likely  to  make  out  tlieir  case  and  get  their  money.  To  us  the  mone^  part  of  the  mSast 
is  inappreciably  small,  especially  as  we  have  on  our  aide  counter-claims,  which,  if  only 
a  smalf  portion  of  them  hold  water — and  you  never  can  tell  beforehand  how  these  mat- 
ters will  turn  oat— will  reach  to  a  considerable  amoon^  luid  form  a  by  no  means  unim- 
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poTtant  Bet-off  to  the  claims  preferred  against  us.  But  I  think  if  matters  were  fairly 
adjusted,  even  if  the  decision  went  against  us,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  grudge 
the  payment.  The  expense  would  be  quite  worth  incurring,  if  only  in  order  to  obtain 
an  authoritativf^ecision  as  to  the  position  of  neutrals  in  future  wars.  If,  therefore, 
the  Alabama  claivants  are  kept  out  of  what  may  be  due  to  them,  they  ought  to  under- 
stand, and  I  think  they  will  understand,  that  it  is  not  by  the  act  of  our  government 
that  this  has  bf3en  done.  And  though  party  politics  may  run  high  in  the  United  States, 
I  will  not  believe  that  any  party  can  be  so  reckless  or  insensible  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  country  as  to  engage  in  a  quarrel,  possibly  ending  in  a  great  and  costly  war, 
for  the  sake  of  enforcing  in  one  particular  way  a  claim  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
settle,  and  probably  to  settle  in  their  own  sense,  without  any  recourse  to  violence.  To 
do  so  would  be  contrary  not  only  to  the  reasonable  views  which  the  American  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  of  political  affairs,  but  would  be,  in  the  French  phrase,  for 
which  no  English  equivalent  exists,  *^  en/oncer  une  porte  ouverte" — breaking  open  a  door 
that  is  not  locked.  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  some  way — indirectly,  if  not  directly, 
and  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  very  fastidious  as  to  the  form — the  United  States  govern- 
ment may  be  induced  to  join  in  measures  which  may  lead  to  an  arrangement.  If  they 
decline  to  do  that,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  other  solution  of  the  question  in 
dispute  can  be  found.  Mr.  Seward,  in  these  papers  and  in  communications  I  have 
received  from  him  through  Mr.  Adams,  has  more  than  once  thrown  out  hints  with 
respect  to  something  in  the  nature  of  a  general  commission  which  should  deal  with  aU 
the  outstanding  questions  of  all  descriptions  between  the  two  countries.  I  have  verb- 
ally, and  through  Mr.  Adams,  sugf^ested  that  he  should  develop  that  idea.  Speaking 
as  an  individual,  and  without  prejudice  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  future,  I  should 
have  thought  that  int«rnational  questions  were  better  settled  one  by  one ;  but  I  am 
not  dispose<l  to  reject  any  reasonable  mode  of  bringing  about  a  settlement,  and  if  we 
can  agree  in  substance  on  any  mode  of  bringing  about  a  solution,  I  do  not  think  either 
the  government^  the  House,  or  the  country  would  be  disposed  to  stand  out  upon  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  Before  I  sit  down  I  may  say  that  the  reception  of  the  new  Brit- 
ish minister  at  Washington  has  been  not  only  friendly  but  cordial,  and  everything  leads 
me  to  think  that  the  feeling  in  the  United  States  toward  England  is  decidedly  improv- 
ing. Now,  having  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  stated  them  as  briefly  as  I  could,  I 
shall  leave  the  matter  to  the  judgment  not  only  of  this  House  and  this  country,  but  of 
all  fair  and  impartial  persons  on  both  sides  of  tne  Atlantic. 

Mr.  W.  £.  FoRSTER  most  sincerely  thanked  the  noble  lord  for  the  tone  of  his  speech. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  be  more  anxious  for  peace  between  England  and  America  than 
other  honorable  members ;  but  he  was  anxious  for  it,  and  he  could  not  conceive  any 
remarks  more  likely  to  remove  the  irritation  between  the  two  countries  than  those 
offered  by  the  noble  lord.    He  believed  that  the  difficulties  which  existed  were  not  so 

great  as  had  been  imagined.  The  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Reading  ^Mr. 
haw-Lefevre)  made  u^se  ot  too  strong  an  expression  when  he  said  that  the  negotiations 
had  failed.  If  that  had  been  so,  he  (Mr.  W.  £.  Forster)  should  have  deeply  regretted 
it,  not  merely  on  account  of  our  relations  with  America,  but  because  he  wisned  to 
see  the  principle  of  arbitration  carried  out,  and  he  thought  that  a  precedent  for  it 
might  have  been  established  in  the  present  case.  The  state  of  things  was  simply  this : 
Mr.  Seward  wished  to  bring  before  trie  arbitrator  the  question  of  premature  recognition 
of  belligerent  nghts,  and  the  noble  lord  said  that  he  should  not  allow  him  to  do  so. 
He  (Mr.  W.  £.  Forster)  did  not  for  a  moment  sympathize  with  the  American  govern- 
ment in  their  claims  against  this  country  on  account  of  what  they  called  this  prema- 
ture recognition ;  but  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  ground  upon  which 
they  based  their  claim  was  precisely  that  stated  by  the  noble  lord.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  American  government  said  anything  so  absurd  as  that  there  was  no  civil  war 
existing  when  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  issued ;  but  what  they  said  was  that 
though  there  was  war  going  on  in  America,  there  was  no  war  raging  at  sea,  and  that 
it  was  not  our  business,  as  a  neutral  power,  to  take  notice  of  what  might  happen,  but 
not  yet  happened,  a  naval  war,  and  that  by  our  proclamation  of  neutrality  as  between 
naval  belligerents  we  hastened  the  time  at  which  the  naval  war  broke  out.  That  was 
no  doubt  an  unsound  position ;  but  still  it  was  held  by  a  vast  number  of  men,  and  by 
men  of  considerable  intelligence,  in  the  United  States.  It  was  nowhere  so  well  stated 
as  in  the  first  official  dispatch,  relating  to  recognition  of  belligerency,  which  passed 
between  the  two  governments.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  Mr.  Adams,  in 
his  first  interviews  with  Earl  Russell,  protested  against  this  recognition,  yet  that  his ' 
first  dispatch  on  the  matter  was  written  so  recently  as  April,  1865,  m  which  the  ground 
upon  wnich  he  put  the  mattor  was  that  it  was  wrong  to  acknowledge  the  South  as  a 
belligerent  "  before  they  had  a  single  vessel  of  their  own  afloat.''  It  was  necessary 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  because  the  wish  of  the  House  and  the  country,  in  their 
present  temper,  was  to  understand  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment on  this  subject.  He  thought,  however,  that  he  could  give,  from  his  own  personal 
experience,  some  little  ground  for  believing  that  the  United  States  government  were 
mistaken  in  that  position,  though,  oertainly,  it  was  more  intelligible  than  that  gener- 
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ally  attributed  to  them.  At  the  time  that  the  neutrality  proclamation  was  isaaed  by 
our  government,  he  personally  was  very  much  interested  on  behalf  of  the  North.  He 
felt  that  a  war  was  beginning  upon  which  would  depend  whether  sl^ery — the  great- 
est curse  that  ever  afi9icted  the  human  race — should  be  extended  all  Jbr  the  American 
Continent,  or  should  receive  its  death-blow.  He  was  not  ashameff^o  acknowledge 
that  in  that  war  he  was  a  partisau  of  the  North.  Having  that  feeling,  he  heard  that 
letters  of  marque  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Davis  to  this  country ;  and  the  question  aroee 
how  British  subjects  could  be  prevented  from  having  anything  to  do  with  those  letters 
of  marque.  He  took  the  best  advice  he  could  get,  and  was  told  first  that  vessels  sail- 
ing under  these  letters  of  marque  would  be  pirates;  and  he  believed  that  fifty  years 
ago  they  would  have  been  so  considered  and  treated  by  England.  Before,  however, 
taking  any  steps  to  impress  that  view  on  the  House,  he  consulted  the  work  of  Wheaton, 
a  great  American  authority  upon  international  law,  and  he  found  that  in  his  book  the 
law  was  stated  in  most  distinct  terms.    Wheaton  said : 

**  Until  a  revolution'  is  consummated,  and  while  the  civil  war  continues,  any  neutral 
government  that  wishes  not  to  help  either  of  the  parties  must  treat  the  government 
de  facto  as  a  State  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war." 

Upon  reading  this  he  felt  that  if  he  had  come  down  to  the  House  and  said  that  tbeee 
vessels  should  be  treated  as  pirates,  he  should  be  at  once  met  with  the  authority  at 
Wheaton  for  saying  that  they  were  entitled  to  belligerent  rights.  Still,  there  was  the 
question,  how  vessels  under  letters  of  marque  were  to  be  prevented  from  leaving  onr 
shores;  and  he  himself  asked  the  government  on  the  9th  of  May,  1861,  what  step 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  the  law  by  British  subjects  f  It  was  m 
answer  to  this  question  that  Sir  George  Lewis  for  the  first  time  stated  that  a  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  would  be  at  once  issued ;  and  that  that  would  set  forth  tlie  law, 
which  in  general  terms  was  that  no  British  subject  should  take  part  in  such  a  war. 
This  proclamation,  therefore,  was  considered  by  many  not  as  unfriendly  towards  the 
United  States,  but  rather  as  the  only  way  in  which  British  subjects  could  be  prev^ited 
from  entering  into  the  war ;  while,  however,  he  by  no  means  sympathized  with  the 
convictions  of  Mr.  Seward  in  reference  to  the  proclamation,  yet  he  could  not  bnt  think 
that  the  noble  lord  had  somewhat  misunderstood  the  position  Mr.  Seward  took  npon 
the  subject.  In  his  closing  dispatch  on  the  29th  of  November,  1867,  Mr.  Seward  said 
that — 

"  We  are  now  distinctly  informed  by  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  that  the  limited  reference 
of  the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  which  Lord  Stanley  proposes,  is  tendered  npon  the 
condition  that  the  United  States  shall  waive  before  the  arbitrator  the  position  they 
have  constantly  maintained  from  the  begiuniuj^,  namely,  that  the  Queen's  proclamatioa 
of  1861,  which  accorded  belligerent  rights  to  insurgents  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  was  not  Justified  on  any  grounds,  either  of  necessity  or  moral  rij^bt,  and 
therefore  was  an  act  of  wrongful  intervention,  a  departure  from  the  obligation  of  exist- 
ing treaties,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  condition  being  inad- 
missible, the  proposed  limited  reference  is  therefore  declined.^' 

He  did  not  unaerstand  Mr.  Seward's  position  to  be  that  the  question  whetber  what 
had  been  done  was  according  to  the  law  of  nations  should  be  referred ;  bnt  to  complaiB 
that  before  entering  upon  arbitration  with  regard  to  the  Alabama  claims,  he  waa  to  be 
compelled  to  waive  his  conviction,  repeatedly  expressed,  that  the  proclamation  wn 
premature,  and  contrary  to  international  law.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
the  noble  lord  to  give  up  his  opinion  on  the  matter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ooold 
hardly  expect  Mr.  Seward  to  concede  that  the  proclamation  was  called  for  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  If  he  had  said,  **  I  refer  the  two  questions,  first,  whether  there  is  any 
mone^  due  in  reference  to  the  Alabama  ships,  and  also  whether  we  broke  the  law  b^ 
granting  belligerent  rights,"  it  would  have  been  open  for  us  to  say,  "  We  will  not  refer 
this  last  question ;"  but  what  the  noble  lord  said  was,  "  We  will  not  refer  the  other 
matters  to  arbitration,  unless  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  wrong  in  reference  to 
the  ground  that  you  have  been  constantly  taking  with  respect  to  the  proclamatioa 
having  been  premature  and  contrary  to  international  law." 

LOKD  Stanley  said  he  did  not  require  that.  He  only  said  he  objected  to  have  thai 
a  question  before  the  arbitrator. 

Mr.  W.  £.  FoRSTER  said  he  believed  that  Mr.  Seward  thought  that  if  he  enters  upoa 
the  arbitration  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  assumption  that  he  had  made  that  thsi 
proclamation  was  not  called  for  was  a  wrong  one,  and  that  the  noble  lord  should  nol 
have  enforced  any  such  conditions.  He  did  not  know  why  we  should  have  refused  arhi* 
tration  even  if  Mr.  Seward  had  desired  it  on  the  question  of  recognition,  for  we  hai 
the  strongest  possible  case,  and  all  the  noble  lord's  arguments  might  have  been  brooghl 
before  the  arbitrator  instead  of  as  reasons  why  the  arbitration  should  not  be  aaeentcd 
to.  If  arbitration  was  to  mean  that  which  he  believed  was  the  intention  of  the  poweiN 
who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris — and  which  he  hoped  would  be  acted  npon  ia 
future — an  attempt  to  decide  a  question  between  two  nations  by  moans  of  the  decisM 
of  a  third  party  rather  than  by  war  or  a  threat  of  war,  then  the  fact  that  we  woi 
confident  as  to  what  our  right  was  was  no  ground  for  not  arbitrating,  and  oonseqnentM 
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if  Mr.  Seward  had  desired  to  refer  this  qnestion,  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  did  not  see  why 
his  wish  shoald  not  have  been  admitted.  But,  at  any  rate,  at  the  end  Mr.  Seward  did 
not  ask  for  this,  and  the  honorable  member  for  Reading  was  ri^ht  in  sayin?  that  his 
last  dispatch  bore  a  different  meaning  from  his  first  one.  He  said  first  that  the  United 
States  wonld  expect  to  refer  the  whole  controversy,  snch  as  it  was  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence, and  this  might  be  supposed  to  include  the  question  of  recognition ;  but 
after  the  no%le  lord's  reply,  Mr.  Seward  took  different  ground,  or  so  denned  his  first 
statement  that  it  bore  a  different  interpretation.  He  then  said  that  he  must  be  at 
liberty  to  insist  before  the  arbitrator  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  British  govern- 
ment towapds  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  rebellion  are  among  the  matters 
connected  with  the  vessels  whose  depr^ations  are  complained  of.  He  thought  that 
what  Mr.  Seward  meant  was  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  allege  the  recognition 
as  an  argument  in  fa^or  of  the  claims  made;  and  he  (Mr.  Forster)  could  not  see  why 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Seward's  argument  would  be 
a  very  bad  one ;  and,  of  course,  the  noble  lord's  representative  at  the  arbitration  would 
have  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  argument  was  not  relevant;  and,  indeed,  he  believed 
that  the  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  arbitration  would  have  felt  that 
the  argument  was  so  bad  that  we  should  never  have  heard  of  it  again.  It  was  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  after  Mr.  Seward  had  taken  up  this  position  he  should  have 
been  called  on  by  the  noble  lord  to  eat  his  own  words,  but  after  all  he  hoped  that  what 
had  happened  was  only  a  hitch  in  the  settlement,  for  he  could  not  but  believe  that 
some  means  of  settlement  would  be  found.  Everybody  in  England,  and  the  large  bodv 
of  influential  persons  in  the  United  States,  desired  that  the  matter  should  be  settled. 
He  believed  tnat  there  was  no  party  in  the  United  States  that  did  not  desire  this 
except  the  Fenians.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  he  was  right  in  the  supposition  that 
the  American  government  only  wanted  to  make  use  before  the  arbitrator  of  certain 
arguments,  he  noped  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  object  to  their  dom^  so ;  but 
would  allow  those  arguments  to  be  used,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  disproving 
them.  They  should  further  consider  whether  arbitration  was  the  only  means  of  settling 
the  matter.  Tremendous  injury  had  been  inflicted  on  American  citizens  by  means 
of  the  attacks  upon  their  ships,  and  if  the  present  misunderstanding  was  not  settled 
upon  a  principle  which  would  carry  with  it  the  feeling  and  moral  sense  of  both  coun- 
tries, there  was  reason  to  fear  that  whenever  we  engaged  in  war  we  would  suffer  in 
the  same  way.  What  naturally  came  forward  under  these  circumstances  was  the  wish 
that  international  law  should  be  so  arranged  that  in  future  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  should  be  prevented  from  carrying  on  private  war.  And  if  America  should 
say,  in  answer  to  that  proposition^  **  Ton  must  first  make  recompense  for  what  has 
passed,"  why  should  not  that  matter  be  considered  f  If  the  two  countries — the  great- 
est maritime  nations  in  the  world — agreed  to  some  international  or  municipal  law 
which  wonld  prevent  the  escape  of  these  pirate  vessels  for  the  future,  we  might  be 
q^ite  ready  to  give  indemnity  for  the  past.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Seward.  There  were  now  several  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two 
countries,  and  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  government  to  settle  them  would  not  be  responded  to  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  He  could  not  but  think  that  if  any  statesman  of  high  position  in 
England  were  sent  to  America  by  the  noble  lord,  with  power  to  arrange  all  the 
matters  in  dispute,  they  could  all  be  arranged.  He  repeated  that  there  was  no  partv 
in  England  that  did  not  wish  for  a  settlement,  and  he  believed  that  there  was  no  sucn 
party  m  America,  except  those  irreconcilable  enemies  of  ours  whose  only  hope  lay  in 
such  questions  remaining  unsettled ;  and  if  we  could  get  rid  of  these  questions  we 
should  strike  a  greater  blow  at  Fenianism  than  by  anything  else  which  we  could  do. 

Sir  George  Bowyer  said  that  the  honorable  member  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House  had  assumed  that  the  question  of  the  Alabama  involved  that  of  the  carrying  on 
of  private  war  by  the  subjects  of  one  country  against  another  country.  For  his  own 
part  he  was  unable  to  see  the  justice  of  that  view.  But  his  object  in  rising  was  to  call 
attention  to  one  aspect  of  this  subject  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
considered.  He  referred  to  the  bearing  on  the  Alabama  question  of  the  doctrine  of 
international  law  with  respect  to  contraband  of  war.  Some  persons  supposed  that  the 
doctrine  established  what  they  termed  a  conflict  of  right,  because  on  the  one  hand  pri- 
vate persons  are  allowed  to  deal  in  contraband  of  war,  while  on  the  other  belligerents 
have  a  right  to  condemn  that  contraband  of  war.  Now,  with  all  due  respect  for 
those  authorities  who  held  this  view,  he  must  express  his  opinion  that  to  talk  to  a 
Jurist  about  '*  conflicting  rights"  was  about  the  same  thing  as  to  t-alk  to  a  mathematician 
of  a  triangle  the  three  angles  of  which  were  greater  or  less  than  two  right  angles.  For 
to  prevent  any  man  from  doing  that  which  he  has  a  right  to  do  is  not  the  exercise  of 
a  right,  it  is  a  wrong.  What,  then,  was  the  real  principle  of  the  roost  important 
doctrine  of  international  law  in  regard  to  contraband  of  warf  He  need  not  quote 
authorities  on  this  point,  because  the  law  was  so  clear.  The  principle  was  that  no 
government  was  bound  to  make  itself  responsible  for  the  ordinary  trade  of  its  subjects 
when  that  trade  was  carried  on  with  belligerents.    If  that  principle  were  not  laid 
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down  it  would  bo  extremely  difficult,  and  perhaps  impoMible,  foragoyeminent  to  main- 
tain neutrality,  The  sale  of  a  stand  of  arms  or  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  woald  compro- 
mise the  neutrality  of  a  country,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  every 
country,  when  a  war  was  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  keep  an  inqoisitorid 
surveillance  over  the  whole  tra4e  of  its  subjects,  though  practically  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  surveillance.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  this  incon  venieooe 
that  the  doctrine  of  international  law  had  been  established  in  regard  to  contraband  of 
war — namely,  that  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  country  might  carry  on  trade  with  a  bellig- 
erent, as  if  no  war  existed,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  belligerent  might  seize  on  the  hi^ 
seas  anything  which  was  contraband  of  war.  And  for  the  more  clear  understanding  of 
that  right  it  had  been  the  habit  of  belligerents  to  publish  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war  a  declaration  enumerating  the  articles  which  they  would  consider  to  be  contra- 
band of  war.  Vattel  stated  the  doctrine  clearly  in  a  few  words,^n  book  3,  chapter  7, 
of  his  work  on  international  law.    He  said  : 

^'If  a  nation  trades  in  arms,  timber,  ships,  munitions  of  war,  I  cannot  complain  that 
it  furnishes  these  things  to  my  enemy,  provided  it  does  not  refuse  to  sell  those 
articles  to  me  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  exercises  its  traffic  without  intention  to  injure 
me,  and  by  continuing  that  traffic  as  if  I  were  not  at  war  it  gives  me  no  just  cause  of 
complaint.'' 

Anything  more  completely  in  point  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Now,  let  ns  apply 
this  clear  principle,  not  only  of  international  law,  but  of  sound  common  sense,  to  the 
case  of  the  Alabama.  The  States  of  the  South  being  at  war  with  the  States  of  the 
North,  sent  to  certain  eminent  ship-builders  at  Liverpool  a  commission  to  build  a  ship 
according  to  specification.  No  doubt  the  specification  showed  that  the  ship  was  to  be 
ns  'd  for  a  warlike  purpose,  but  that  was  precisely  the  case  contemplated  by  Yattel. 
These  people  traded  in  ships  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  trade,  and  were  as  much  at 
liberty  to  sell  a  ship  to  the  North  as  to  the  South ;  and  it  was  not  their  duty  to  con- 
sider whether  the  vessel  was  intended  for  warfare  or  for  the  peaceful  operations  of 
commerce.  But  the  Northern  States  had  their  remedy.  All  the  Northern  States  bad 
to  do  was  to  capture  the  Alabama  and  to  condemn  her  as  contraband  of  war.  What 
had  the  English  government  to  do  with  the  Alabama  f  They  were  not  bound  to  keep 
a  surveillance  over  all  the  ship-building  establishments  in  this  kingilom.  All  that  the 
English  government  had  to  consider  was  that  they  wonld  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  neutrality  if  they  had  allowed  one  belligerent  to  purchase  ships  and  had  prevented 
the  other  doing  the  same.  It  was  only  by  perfectly  impartial  conduct  towards  both 
belligerents  that  England  could  be  expected  to  preserve  her  neutrality.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  enlistment  act  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  on  one  side  that  that  act 
made  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  England  with  respect  to  international  law ;  but 
that  could  not  be  maintained  by  a  tittle  of  sound  legal  argument.  If  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  could  be  enforced  only  by  the  action  of  government,  then  the  comity  of 
nations  might  have  required  that  the  government  should  have  taken  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  Alabama,  stopped  the  ship  from  leaving  Liverpool,  and  punished  those 
who  had  violated  the  act.  Even  then,  however,  it  would  have  been  for  the  English 
government  to  have  considered  whether  it  would  enforce  the  law  or  not,  because  it  is  a 
uhiversal  principle  of  public  law,  founded  on  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  every  gov- 
ernment, tnat  within  its  own  territory  no  country  is  bound  to  enforce  its  municipal 
law  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  government.  This  was  the  distinction  betweea 
municipal  law  and  a  treaty.  If  the  foreign  enlistment  act  had  been  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  then  the  British  government  must  have  enfoixsed  the  provisions  of  it; 
but  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was  a  municipal  law ;  municipal  laws  were  made  for 
municipal  purposes ;  and  it  was  the  right  of  every  sovereign  State  to  consider,  with 
reference  to  its  own  interests  and  the  object  its  legiskiture  had  in  view,  whether  it 
would  or  would  not,  in  any  particular  instance,  enforce  its  own  municipal  laws.  The 
foreigrn  enlistment  act  was  not  one  of  those  acts  which  could  be  enforced  only  at  the 
instance  of  the  government.  Any  British  subject  or  any  foreigner  conld  go  into  a 
court  of  law  and  call  for  its  enforcement ;  and  the  Crown  v/^ould  lend  its  name  to  any 
prosecutor  under  this  act.  It  was  true  that  power  was  given  to  the  principal  officer  of 
customs  to  detain  a  vessel ;  but  that  did  not  impair  the  statement  of  the  law  he  had 
made.  It  was  perfectly  competent  for  the  American  minister  or  consul,  or  anybody 
whatever  to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  lay  an  information  against  a  ship-builder,  and 
ask  for  a  warrant  a^^ainst  hiiu  and  all  concerned  in  a  breach  of  the  law.  Thereupon 
these  persons  would  have  been  apprehended,  and  the  principal  officer  of  cnstoms,  in 
discharge  of  a  purely  ministerial  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  a  warrant  issued  by  a 
competent  authority,  would  have  detained  the  ship.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  ought  to  have  said  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  *' We 
do  not  wish  to  undertake  an  unlimited  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  dealings  of 
the  trade  of  our  snbiects  in  contraband  of  war,  but  in  any  matter  which  may  involve 
a  violation  of  one  of  our  municipal  laws  go  you  into  a  court  of  law  and  lay  your  infor- 
mation before  a  magistrate.  You  will  receive  redress,  and  the  law,  as  laid  down  by 
judicial  authority,  will  be  put  in  force  by  the  executive.''    That  was  the  course  her 
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Mc^edtj'B  govcmment  ouffht  to  have  taken  ;  but  the  goyerDment  of  the  day  committed 
a  great  error — ^an  error  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  being  ^sponsible.  They 
took  action  in  the  matter ;  they  telegraphed  to  Liverpool,  and  sent  down  persons  to 
stop  the  Alabama ;  and  by  doing  so  they  made  themselves  appear  to  be  responsible  for 
the  trade  of  the  ship-bnilders.  They  appeared  to  renounce  the  right  which  every  gov- 
ernment has  of  saying,  "According  to  the  rules  of  international  law  we  are  not  bound 
to  interfere  with  the  trade  of  onr  suhjects,  and  when  onr  subjects  do  trade  with  bellig- 
erents in  things  which  are  to  be  used  for  warlike  purposes,  it  is  for  the  other  belliger- 
ents to  take  their  own  remedy  by  capture."  Bat  although  the  government  of  the  day 
committed  a  mistake  by  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  did  not  really  alter  the  merits 
of  the  case.  What  the  government  did  was  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  they  did  more 
than  they  were  bound  to  do,  what  they  were  not  obliged  to  do,  and  might  have  declined 
to  do.  With  all  respept  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  it  appeared  rather 
hard  when  the  English  government  stepped  forward  and  did  what  international  law 
did  not  peremptorily  require  them  to  do,  that  they  should  be  made  responsible  for  a 
slip  and  a  failure  in  doing  what  they  intended  to  do.  No  doubt,  it  was  unfortunate,  after 
the  British  government  undertook  to  stop  the  Alabama,  that  it  should  have  escaped : 
but  that  was  an  accident.  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  not  imputea 
fraud  or  dishonesty  to  our  government.  Whether  somebodv  did  or  did  not  betray  the 
secrets  and  intentions  of  the  government  was  immaterial — the  government  stood  guilt- 
less in  the  matter.  They  took  action  and  did  what  they  were  not  bound  to  do  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  act :  and  there  the  matter  ended.  The  United  States  government 
could  have  no  fair  and  reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  He  had  laid  this  argument 
before  the  House,  because  this  was  a  part  of  the  question  which  had  not  been  suffici- 
ently ventilated.  He  agreed  with  the  honorable  member  for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw-Le- 
fevre)  that  the  temperate  and  quiet  discussion  of  the  matter  might  probably  promote 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  ne  was  sure  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  matter  settled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  even  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  friendly  toward  the  United 
States,  and  he  believed  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  conservative  members  of  the 
House  were  less  friendly  to  the  United  States  because  they  entertained  some  dislike 
for  the  institutions  of  that  country.  The  (question  whether  the  recognition  of  the  Sonth 
as  a  belligerent  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  reference  was  one  rather  for 
the  Crown  than  for  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  question  of  policy  depending 
upon  a  number  of  circumstances  and  facts  which  were  best  known  to  the  government 
and  those  who  had  conducted  negotiations.  There  was  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  and,  that  being  so,  the  House  would  act  unwisely  if  it  expressed  an 
opinion  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  South  were 
referred  to  arbitration,  he  believed  it  would  be  decided  in  lavor  of  this  country.  In 
saying  this  he  could  not  give  entire  assent  to  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  from  the 
treasury  bench,  and  by  those  who  took  the  view  of  the  government.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  by  the  very  fact  of  the  establishment  of  a  blockade  the  government  of  the 
United  States  precluded  themselves  from  denying  the  quality  of  a  belligerent  to  the 
South.  That  was  a  miertake,  because  there  was  a  well-known  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
nations  called  that  of  **  unilateral  war/'  which  implied  that  one  side  might  claim  all  the 
rights  of  belligerents  without  conceding  similar  right  to  the  other  side ;  and  no  doubt  that 
doctrine  would  be  urged  if  the  qnestion  of  recognition  went  to  arbitration.  It  was  a 
doctrine  of  a  subtle  nature,  and  only  known  to  those  who  had  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  international  law ;  and  it  was  one  that  was  strongly  urged  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Bynkershoek,  who  supported  it  by  forcible  arguments.  It  was 
not  clear,  as  some  speakers  had  stated  it,  that  the  doctrine  might  not  be  urged  success- 
fully against  us  if  tne  qnestion  were  referred  to  arbitration. 

^'.  Sandfobd  felt  indebted  to  the  honorable  gentleman  who  had  introduced  this  sub- 
ject for  having  elicited  irom  every  member  who  had  spoken  a  desire  of  maintaining 
the  fi*iendliest  relations  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  and  a  readiness 
to  do  everything  consistent  with  national  honor.  That  feeling  was  shared,  he  was 
confident,  by  every  member  of  the  House.  The  honorable  member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  haa  referred  to  the  future.  Now,  he  hoped  that  when  we  came  to  con- 
sider the  future  relations  of  maritime  powers  it  would  not  be  merely  with  a-view  to 
an  agreement  between  England  and  the  United  States,  but  that  a  congress  of  all  the 
great  maritime  powers  w^ould  be  called,  so  that  the  municipal  law  of  each  country 
might  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  that  congress  might  deter- 
mine. He  should  not  have  risen  but  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  honorable  and 
leacmed  member  who  had  brought  this  question  forward  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre)  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
could  be  urged.  The  honorable  member  seemed  to  think  that  the  United  States  com- 
plained of  tne  sending  forth  of  the  Alabama  as  a  violation  of  international  law.  Now, 
it  was  clear  that  any  citizen  who  chose  might  send  out  an  armed  vessel  for  the  South, 
just  as  another  might  send  arms  to  the  North,  there  being  in  each  case  the  liability  to 
capture  as  contraband  of  war.    The  only  ground  which  they  could  take  was  either  ma^ 
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fides  or  a  lax  administration  of  the  law.  He  presumed  they  wonld  adopt  the  latter 
groond.  Had  the  Alabama,  however,  been  seized  on  starting,  it  woold  have  been  a 
questionable  act,  and  might  have  rendered  the  ^vemment  liable  to  damages,  the  opin- 
ion of  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord  Cairns  being  that  such  an  act  would  be  a  strain- 
ing of  the  law.  It  wonld  only  have  been  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  over  again.  IC  on 
the  other  hand,  only  municipal  law  had  been  violated,  there  arose  the  question  who 
were  the  best  judges  of  our  municipal  law  f  Surely  tlie  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
This  was  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  dispatch  of  Lord  Russell,  which  had  been 
quoted,  and  adopted  bv  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  King's  Lynn  when  he  came  into 
office.  He  had  no  wish  tu  find  fault  with  the  noble  lord's  policy,  because  the  noble 
lord,  (Lord  Stanley,)  he  was  sure,  had  been  actuated,  by  a  sincere  wish  of  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility  in  admitting  the  principle  of  submitting  to 
arbitration  the  question  of  a  lax  administration  of  municipal  law  by  the  executive, 
for  at  some  future  time  it  might  bring  upon  this  country  a  serious  liability.  It  would 
be  in  the  memory  of  honorable  members  that  some  years  ago  the  Austrian  government 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  extensive  fabrication  of  Hungarian  notes  was 
going  on  in  this  country.  The  English  government  took  action  upon  the  matter,  bat 
too  late,  and  the  notes  went  forUi  and  were  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Hunga- 
rian rebellion.  Now,  on  the  noble  lord*s  principle,  we  mieht  nave  been  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  injury  sustained  by  Austria  through  that  rebellion.  Whether  the  principle 
was  right  or  wrong  he  wonld  not  say,  but  it  was  a  perfectly  new  one  in  international 
law,  and  might  involve  disagreeable  consequences  on  some  future  occasion.  Witliin 
the  last  few  months  be  had  met  a  great  number  of  Americans,  and  they  seemed  ani- 
mated with  a  ^ood  feeling  towards  England ;  but  he  had  found  that  though  per£pctly 
reasonable  and  moderate  on  every  other  subject,  they  became  verv  excited  the  moment  the 
Alabama  claims  were  mentioned.  This  indicates  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  injustice,  the 
existence  of  which  was  much  to  be  deplored,  and  he  could  not  but  thmk  that  if  a  little 
time  were  allowed  for  feelings  of  irritation  to  subside,  negotiations  might  be  resamed 
in  a  calm  spirit.  Should  they  be  resumed,  he  wonld  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  noble 
lord  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  negotiator.  He  should  not  recommend  any  noble 
lord,  for  he  did  not  believe  the  Americans  were  such  snobs  and  flunkies  as  they  were 
sometimes  supposed  to  be ;  indeed,  he  was  sare  they  were  not  one-tenth  part  so  guilty 
as  ourselves.  There  was  one  man  who,  he  thought,  was  especially  suited  to  the  post — 
a  man  whose  name  was  a  household  word  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  stennch 
friend  of  that  country — ^he  referred  to  the  honorable  member  for  Birmingham,  (Mr.  John 
Bright.)  [A  laugh.]  The  honorable  gentleman  who  laughed  could  not  have  properly 
considered  the  question,  for  what  was  the  object  to  be  sought  in  selecting  a  negotiator  f 
Was  it  not  that  the  negotiations  might  arrive  at  a  speedy  and  successful  termination? 
Well,  who  was  so  likely  to  briuff  that  about — who  was  so  likely  to  conciliate  our  oppo- 
nents as  the  honorable  member  for  Birmingham  f  The  suggestion  might  not  find  favor 
with  some  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  bench,  but  he  believed  it  would  find 
great  favor  in  the  country.  The  appointment  of  one  who  had  always  shown  a  friendly 
spirit  towards  the  United  States  would  go  far  to  remove  the  feeling  of  ii^ustice  under 
which  the  Americans  now  labored,  and  he  would.be  able,  if  any  man  were,  to  carry  the 
negotiations  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  -^ 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  Miix.  I  think,  sir,  that  no  one  can  have  listened  to  this  debate  with- 
out being  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  elicited  statements  of  a  singularly  gratifying  and 
satisfactory  nature,  and  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  we  were  approaching  to  a  very 
g^reat  degree  of  unanimity  upon  the  essentials  of  the  question,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
two  speeches  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  Just  preceded  me,  afld  who  have 
revived  points  of  intemationaf  law  in  connection  with  this  dispute  in  a  manner  that 
would  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  they  had  not  read  very  attentively  the  discussions 
which  have  previously  taken  place  on  the  subject.  I  say  this  with  the  more  regret, 
because  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  tone  or  feeling  of  either  of  those  honorable  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite,  (Mr.  Sandford,)  an  amount 
of  good  feelinjD^  towards  America  has  been  displayed  which  may,  perhaps,  surprise  some 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House,  but  which  do««  not  surprise  me.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  reviving  these  questions,  those  honorable  gentlemen  have  ignored  the  distinction 
which  has  been  the  fundamental  and  grand  ptnnt  on  which  the  discussion  has  turned — 
I  allude  to  the  broad  distinction  which  writers  on  international  law  recognize  between 
trade  in  contraband  of  war,  and  the  use  of  a  neutral  country  as  a  base  of  military  and 
naval  operations.  It  is  true,  and  has  not  been  denied,  that  a  ship  of  war  might  be 
exported  from  England  to  one  of  two  belligerents  with  no  more  objection  or  violation 
of  international  law  than  there  wonld  be  in  the  case  of  exporting  milit>ary  stores ;  but 
in  that  case  there  was  this  condition,  that  the  ship  ought  to  go  direct  to  the  port  of 
the  belligerent  for  whom  she  is  intended,  without  any  intermemate  hostile  operations, 
and  thence  might  go  forth  to  carry  devastation  and  destruction  among  the  ships  and 
commerce  of  the  other  belligerent.  But  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
bama was  very  different  from  this.    An  emissary  was  sent  by  the  Confederate  States 
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to  make  arrangements  for  the  fitting  out  in  this  conntry  of  a  naval  expedition  to  levy 
war  against  the  commerce  of  the  North.  The  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Sir  George  Bowyer)  appeared  to  think  that  that  would  be  fair  if  both  parties 
were  allowed  to  be  equally  benefited ;  but  practically  both  parties  never  can  be  equally 
benefited,  for,  although  the  liberty  may  ostensibly  be  the  same  to  each,  the 
fact  generally  is  that  only  one  party  needs  it,  and  is  benefited,  while  the  other  is 
not  benefited.  Again,  if  a  neutral  country  allows  its  territory  to  be  made  the  basis 
from  which  a  hostile  expedition  can  be  fitted  out,  it  permits  this  to  be  done  in  a 
place  which  the  opposite  party  is  not  permitted  to  fi;o  to  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
the  operations.  Suppose  the  Alabama  had  been  fitted  out  in  a  confederate  port,  it 
would  have  been  in  tne  power  of  the  North,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  being  the 
case,  to  have  cut  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbor,  or  intercepted  its  departure,  or  to  have 
bombarded  and  destroyed  the  dockyard  in  which  it  was  under  construction.  But  they 
could  not  do  that  in  a  neutral  country,  and  consequently  such  a  country,  in  permitting 
such  a  proceeding,  would  voluntarily  have  committed  a  breach  of  neutrality,  by  giving 
the  benefit  of  its  protection  to  a  portion  of  the  naval  force  of  one  belligerent  againm 
the  other.  As  to  the  question  whether  this  country  can  be  required  by  a  foreign 
country  to  enforce  its  own  municipal  laws,  the  honorable  member  for  Maldon  (Mr. 
Sandford)  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attach  blame  to  the  noble  lord  the  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  for  allowing  that  question  to  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator.  But  I  apprehend  tne 
noble  lord  has  assented  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  have 
permitted  a  violation  of  our  municipal  law,  with  which  foreign  countries  have  nothing 
to  do ;.the  question  is,  whether  foreign  countries  have  a  right  to  require  of  us  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  international  duties  f  It  is  on  the  ground  of  international  duty,  and  on 
that  ground  only,  that  they  can  bring  any  complaint  against  us.  The  question  is 
simply  this :  are  we  bound  by  international  law  to  preveut  certain  things  from  being 
done,  and  being  so  bound,  did  we  do  all  we  could  to  fulfill  that  dntvf  It  ma^  have 
been  that  we  were  under  obligations  to  make  fresh  municipal  laws  if  those  in  existence 
were  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  international  duties.  Without  going  any 
further  into  this  question  of  international  law,  I  congratulate  the  House  and  the 
conntry  on  the  fact,  now  so  obvious,  that  the  point  at  issue  is  an  extremely  small  one. 
But  if  a  verv  small  point  prevents  the  settlement  of  a  very  great  question,  the  smaller 
that  point  the  greater  the  reason  for  lamentation,  and  possibly  for  blame.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  room  in  the  present  case  for  blame  in  any  quarter,  because  this  discus- 
sion, as  well  as  the  correspondence— and  especially  this  discussion — has  brought  out 
evidence  that  the  two  parties  to  the  correspondence  have  not  thoroughly  understood 
one  another.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Stanley)  has  not  thoroughly  understood  what  the 
United  States  demanded ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  government  has 
not  thorougly  what  the  noble  lord  refused.  I  apprehend  that  the  United  States  have 
never  demanded  that  the  question,  whether  we  were  premature  in  recognizing  the  bel- 
ligerent rights  of  the  confederates,  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitrator.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  ever  claimed  that,  or  possibly  could  claim  it,  because  they  have  never  main- 
tained that  our  recognition,  even  if  premature,  was  a  violation  of  international  law. 
I  have  seen  it  admitted  again  and  a^in  in  strongly-written  statements  of  American 
writers,  and  even,  I  believe,  in  the  wntings  of  Mr.  Seward  himself,  that  our  recogni- 
tion of  belligerent  rights  was  a  thing  about  the  time  of  which  we  had  by  international 
law  a  right  to  decide  for  ourselves.  It  was  nr^^  that  what  we  did  was  unfriendly, 
precipitate,  and  even  unprecedented  in  its  precipitation ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  contended  that  by  our  act,  unfriendly,  precipitate,  and  nnprecedent<ed 
though  it  might  have  been,  we  committed  any  violation  of  international  law  for  which 
we  owed  them  reparation.  It  has  been  observed  by  niy  honorable  friend  the  member 
for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre)  in  his  very  able  and  conclusive  speech,  and  it  has  also 
been  repeated  in  the  very  valuable  remarks  of  my  honorable  friend  the  member  for 
Bradford,  (Mr.  W.  £.  Forster,)  that  what  the  Americans  claim  is  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  use  this  early  recognition  as  an  argument  to  convince  the  arbitrator  that 
the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  would  probably  not  have  taken  place  at  all,  or  not  to 
so  great  an  extent,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  unfriendly  act  on  our  part.  They  contend 
that  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  right  to  reparation  on  different  grounds,  they  have  a 
right  to  show  that  this  conduct  on  our  part  has  made  the  evil  worse  than  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Whether  this  would  be  a  good  argument  or  not  I  will  not  say ;  but 
if  it  is  a  relevant  one,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  use  it ;  and,  if  it  is  not  relevant,  why 
should  you  stipulate  for  its  exdusion  f  If  you  are  to  stipulate  for  the  exclusion  of  every 
frivolous  or  irrelevant  argument,  I  fear  that  you  will  have  a  very  long  list  of  such  stip- 
ulations. Surely,  any  ore  who  is  competent  to  arbitrate  between  two  great  states  is 
competent  to  decide  also  what  are  relevant  and  what  are  frivolous  arguments.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  no  impartial  person  would  have  any  difficulty  in  allowing  either 
side  frill  liberty  to  introduce  what  argument  it  pleased,  and  that  we  might  s^ely  allow 
him  to  listen  to  this  or  to  anything  else  that  might  be  urged  in  aggravation  of  the 
claims  against  us  for  damages.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  exclu(&  one  fallacious 
argument  when  we  cannot  exclude  all  f    We  must  leave  some  latitude,  limited  only  by 
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the  check  irhich  the  Kood  sense  and  forbearance  of  the  dispntants  on  either  side  woald 
impoee  upon  them.  The  United  States  might  stipulat-e  on  their  part  that  we  shoold 
not  use  irrelevant  arguments,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  case ;  and,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have  risen  if  I  had  not  wished  to  say  how 
cordially  I  welcome  those  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  noble  lord,  (Lord 
Stanley,)  and  the  observations  which  have  been  made  by  my  honorable  friend  (Mr.W. 
£.  Forater)  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  settling  this  question  in  some  other  way  than  by 
arbitration.  Indeed  I  do  not  very  clearly  see  what  arbitration  is  specially  required  for. 
The  case  is  this :  I  believe  there  are  few  in  this  country  now,  and,  but  for  the  last  two 
speakers,  I  might  have  said  I  ehonld  hope  there  were  none  in  this  House,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  formerly,  who  were  disposed  to  deny  that  we  owed  repara- 
tion of  some  sort,  or  in  some  degree,  to  the  United  States;  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
noble  lord  thinks  ap,  and,  therefore,  this  is  not  a  case  where  we  want  arbitration.  If 
we  owe  anything  we  must  pay  it ;  and  what  we  want  is  some  one  to  say,  not  whether 
we  ought  to  pay,  bat  how  much.  This  would  be  best  decided,  not  by  an  arbitrator, 
but  by  a  mixed  commission.  The  principal  duty  which  this  mixed  commission  would 
have  to  discharge  would  be  to  investigate  each  particular  claim,  and  to  say  what  migbt 
be  rejected  altogether  and  what  had  nothing  particular  to  do  with  the  depredations  d 
the  Alabama.  It  would  have,  in  fact,  to  ascertain  the  real  damage  which  the  commeroe 
of  the  United  States  had  received  from  this  act  of  negligence  on  our  part  in  letting  the 
Alabama  leave  our  ports.  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a  great  increase  of  good  and 
friendly  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  noble  lord  admits  that  the  Americans  are  coming  to 
more  reasonable  views,  and,  with  the  sreat  change  of  opinion  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  country,  I  venture  to  think  that  there  are  now  few  people  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  arbitrator  would  decide  against  us,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  for  the  interests  of 
the  country  that  he  should  so  decide.  In  this  state  of  things,  if  some  person — ^I  will  not 
say  my  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Birmingham,  (Mr.  Bright,)  but  if  any  person, 
not  unacceptable  to  the  Americans,  were  sent  to  them  and  negotiations  reopened :  if 
those  negotiations  began  with  an  admission  that  we  owed  them  reparation,  Mid  that 
the  object  was  merely  to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount  that  was  reasonably  due  from 
us,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  would  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  settle- 
ment without  going  beyond  the  two  disputants.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  something 
of  this  sort  was  intended  in  the  hint  which  Mr.  Seward  has  thrown  out.  It  is,  besides, 
not  unworthy  of  consideration  that  the  grand  point  is  the  settlement  of  what  is  to  be 
henceforth  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  question  is  settled,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  moment  we  admit  that  reparation  is  due  from  us.  If  we  admit  that  we  owe  repara- 
tion for  the  depredations  w^hich  the  Alabama,  without  any  bad  intention  on  onr  part, 
was  enabled  to  commit,  then  I  apprehend  that  a  question  of  international  law,  which 
was  much  disputed,  and  which  may  again  be  the  subject  of  quarrel,  will,  so  far  as  this 
country  and  the  United  States  are  concerned,  be  forever  settled. 

Mr.  Gladstone.  Sir,  the  observations  which  I  have  to  make  are  very  few,  and  they 
will  be  strictly  confined  to  the  point  before  the  House.  I  cannot,  however,  allow  the 
debate  to  close  without  expressing  my  obligations  to  my  honorable  friend  tne  member 
for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw-Leievre)  for  the  very  temperate  and  able  manner  in  which  he 
brought  this  subject  before  the  House.  I  am  bound,  also,  to  express  mv  obligations  to 
the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  on  account  of  the  statement 
which  he  made,  and  the  spirit  to  which  the  whole  of  that  statement  was  conceived. 
That  was  a  speech  of  the  most  thorough  equity,  both  to  those  who  preceded  him  in  office, 
and  to  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  during  tiiese  very  difficult  negotations. 
In  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  Earl  Russell  he  fairly  stated  the  difference  made  by 
time  and  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the  very  same  proposal  and  in  the  way  of 
handling  it,  when  it  proceeds  from  the  very  same  parties.  Bearing  that  in  miiKL  I 
think  I  may  admit  that  the  noble  lord,  when  he  determined  to  make  his  proposal  for 
arbitration,  exercised  a  wise  discretion,  and,  without  in  any  degree  compromising  the 
honor  of  this  country,  took  a  step  that  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  termination  of  a  diffi- 
culty of  a  very  serious  character.  I  listened  with  great  respect  to  the  speech  of  my 
honorable  friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  and  there  was  one  very  material  portion  of  that 
speech  in  which  I  concur.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  from  the  papers  before  the  Hoose 
on  what  precise  point  it  was  that  the  negotations  came  to  a  close.  My  honorable  friend, 
however,  put  his  construction  upon  the  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Seward  in  declining  to 
waive  his  title  to  bring  a  certain  question  before  the  arbitrator.  That  construction  ia 
entirely  different  from  the  construction  of  the  noble  lord.  I  must  own  that  in  reading 
these  papers — having  no  other  sources  of  information  open  to  me  than  those  which  are 
open  to  my  honorable  friend — I  am  not  able  to  decide  what  was  really  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Seward,  and  in  what  manner  he  intended  to  treat  the  question  of  belligerent  ri^ta 
when  it  should  come  before  the  arbitrator.  If  he  intended  to  obtain  the  Judgment  of 
the  arbitrator  upon  the  question  whether  we  were  justified  in  our  reoo^ition  of  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  South,  then  that  is  one  aspect  of  the  case.  But  if  Mr.  Seward 
intended  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  collateral  illustration,  and  to  show  incidentally  the 
mischief  which  resulted  to  the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of  that  act,  or  to  show 
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that  we  were  not  suiBcieutly  alive  to  our  doty  as  nentraU,  then  the  question  would 
assume  quite  a  different  aspect.  I  own  that  if  the  effect  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  had  been  to  leave  us  without  any  prospect  of  the  practical  resumption  of  the 
negotiations,  I  should  have  regarded  with  very  great  pain  and  regret  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  ambiguity  quite  beyond  any  power  of  solntion  by  us.  My  honorable 
friend  who  has  just  sat  down  may  be  right  in  the  construction  which  he  puts  upon  the 
words  of  Mr.  Seward.  If  we  look  narrowly  at  the  words  of  Mr.  Seward  in  his  letter 
of  the  ^th  of  November,  1867,  we  find  that  all  he  refuses  is  to  waive  by  a  preliminary 
admission  his  title  to  contend  before  the  arbitrator  that  the  Queen's  proclamation  was 
not  justified.  I  think  I  may  proceed  with  safety  so  far  as  to  congratulate  the  noble 
lord  on  the  effect  which  he  evidently  had  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Seward  between 
the  date  at  which  Mr.  Seward  first  proposed  to  refer  the  whole  controversy  as  it  origi- 
nally stood  in  the  papers,  and  the  date  at  which  he  made  the  com]^aratively  limited 
claim  that  he  should  not  be  required  by  a  preliminary  admission  to  waive  his  contention 
before  the  arbitrator  that  the  matter  of  the  Queen^s  proclamation  is  relevant  to  the 
main  issue.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  in  one  opinion  expressed  by  my  honor- 
able friend  who  has  just  spoken  I  am  not  able  to  concur,  and  I  notice  it  simply  because 
it  is  not  desirable  that  a  misunderstanding  should  exist  on  a  point  of  fact.  I  under- 
stood my  honorable  fiiend  to  say  that  he  thought  there  were  no,  or  at  least  but  few, 
members  of  this  House  who  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  reparation,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  due  from  us  to  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama,  and  he  treated 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  as  having  conveyed  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  the 
admission  that,  although  we  might  go  before  the  arbitrator,  it  would  be  with  the 
expectation  that  the  arbitration  would  be  against  us.  I  confess,  sir,  that,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  did  not  so  understand  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  But,  whether 
I  understood  rightly  or  wrongly  the  noble  lord's  speech,  I  must  frankly  own  that, 
although  I  shaU  be  thoroughly  satisfied  if  this  question  can  be  brought  before  the 
judgment  of  a  tribunal  more  impartial  than  our  own,  yet  I  certainly  am  not  prepared 
to  make  the  admission  which  my  honorable  friend  thinks  will  universally  and  without 
question  be  made — that  reparation  is  due  from  us  to  America  in  the  matter  of  the 
Alabama.  The  question  of  whether  any  what  may  fairly  be  called  laches  can  be  charged 
against  us  in  the  case  I  take  to  be  the  ver^  question  which  is  to  be  referred.  But; 
undoubtedly,  if  we  are  all  of  opinion,  or  if  the  great  mfgority-of  us  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  arbitrator  is  to  decide  against  us,  the  meaning  of  that  is  that  we  are 
of  opinion  we  have  committed  an  international  wron^;  and  if  we  have  committed 
such  a  wrong,  then  we  ought  not  to  go  before  the  arbitrator  at  all  but  we  should  by 
our  own  vote  and  by  our  own  action  tender  reparation.  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  should  feel  that  they  have  ground  for  complaint 
in  tne  case  of  the  Alabama.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that 
when  we  go  before  an  arbitrator,  if  we  do  go  before  him,  we  may  do  so  with  a  perfectly 
good  and  clear  conscience,  prepared  to  contend  that  if  any  failure  or  miscarriage  has 
occurred — and  some  failure  or  miscarriage  did  occur — it  was  a  failure  or  miscarriage  of 
such  a  natnre  as  is  necessarily  incidental  to  all  administration  of  laws  by  human  hands, 
and  that  we  may  very  fairly  and  with  perfect  'honor  abide  the  issue,  whatever  it  may 
be.  I  confess,  aJso,  that  I  am  afraid,  if  I  rightly  understood  my  honorable  friend,  that 
he  was  rather  sanguine  in  his  assumption  tiiat  by  admitting  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  compensation  for  the  damage  infiicted  by  the  Alabama  we  should  ipso  facto 
secure  the  settlement  of  these  difficult  and  controverted  questions  of  international  law 
for  the  future.  I  own  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  such  general  settlement  is  to  be  had 
in  the  first  place  it  cannot  be  had  through  the  mere  reference  of  any  disputed  question 
arising  between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  confined  to  them  alone.  A  great 
question  of  international  law  no  authority  can  suffice  to  rule  without  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  powers,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  the  principal,  and  especially  all  the  important 
maritime  powers  of  the  world.  Therefore  I  think  we  must  be  very  careful  lest  we 
should  assume  the  matter  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  one  adri^itting 
of  easier  settlement  than  it  will  really  be  found  to  be.  What  is  in  truth  the  construction 
to  be  put  upon  these  letters  is  a  matter  which  we  could  not  now  critically  pursue, 
even  had  we  less  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  the  intentions  of  the  noble  lord  than 
I  am  happy  to  admit  is  the  case.  This,  at  least,  I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying 
that  we  were  all  glad  to  hear  the  closing  sentences  of  the  noble  lord's  speech.  From 
those  closing  sentences  I  infer  that  although  this  correspondence  may  have  dropped  in 
the  special  and  particalar  form  in  which  it  appears  before  us,  yet  the  friendly  and 
amicable  prosecution  of  the  question  has  not  dropped  at  all,  and  that  there  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  goveniment  a  communication  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  communication  is  likely  to  be  developed  and  pass  into  its  further 
stages,  and  wnich  will  be,  or,  at  least,  may  be,  effectual,  as  far  as  we  can  jjudgc  fVom 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  beguu,  for  the  settlement  of  this  question.  Sir,  if 
that  is  so,  I  can  only  say  I  think  that  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  this  country  will  be  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
the  noble  lord,  the  noble  lord  on  his  part  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  there  will  be 
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in  every  port  of  this  House,  aa  well  as  among  every  class  of  the  people,  a  disposition 
to  strengthen  his  hands  as  fax  as  may  be  in  onr  power,  and  to  encourage  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  difficult,  an  arduous,  yet  a  most  honorable  task — ^namely,  that  of  bring- 
ing to  an  amicable  conclusion  a  controversy  which,  if  unfortunately  it  took  an 
unfavorable  turn,  would  lead  to  consequences  too  disastrous  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  a 
moment.  I  can  therefore  with  satis£BM;tion  only  repeat  the  acknowledgment  to  the 
noble  lord  personally  for  the  fsdr  manner  in  which  he  treated  this  question  with  reiroect 
to  his  predecessors  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  he  is  in  communication,  with  which 
I  commenced  the  few  remarks  that  I  have  made. 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  HOK  CHARLES  SUMKER,  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS, DELIVERED  IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  APRIL  13,  1869,  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OP  THE  REJECTION  BY  THAT  BODY 
OP  THE  JOHirSON-CLARENDON  CONVEN- 
TION POR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OP  ALL 
OUTSTANDING  CLAIMS  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

[From  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressioiial  Globe,  flnt  seaalon,  forty-flnt  Congress,  pages  31-S6.] 

In  Execxttive  Session  of  the  Senate  April  13, 1869. 

ON  THE  JOHNSON-CLARENDON  TREATY  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

llnjuneHan  of  aecrecy  removed  by  order  of  the  Senate.'] 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  a  report  recommending  that  the  Senate  do  not  advise 
and  consent  to  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  duly  signed  by  the  plenipotentiary  of 
the  nation,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Treaties  are  often  reported  with  amendments,  and 
sometimes  without  any  recommendation ;  but  I  do  not  recall  an  instance,  Bince  I  came 
into  the  Senate,  where  such  a  treaty  has  been  reported  with  the  recommendation 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  The  character  of  the  treaty  seemed  to  justify  the 
exceptional  report.  The  committee  did  not  hesitate  in  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty 
ought  to  be  rejected,  and  they  have  said  so. 

I  do  not  disguise  the  importance  of  this  act ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  which  every  one  should  have  at  heart,  the  treaty  must  be  rejected.  A  treaty 
which,  instead  of  removing  an  existing  grievance,  leaves  it  for  heart-burning  and 
rancor,  cannot  be  considered  a  settlement  of  pending  questions  between  two  nations. 
It  may  seem  to  settle  them,  but  does  not.  It  is  nothing  but  a  snare.  And  such  is  the 
character  of  the  treaty  now  before  us.  The  massive  grievance  under  which  our  country 
suffered  for  years  is  left  untouched ;  the  painful  sense  of  wrong  planted  in  the  nationsu 
heart  is  allowed  to  remain.  For  all  this  there  is  not  one  word  of  regret  or  even  of 
recognition;  nor  is  there  any  semblance  of  compensation.  It  cannot  be  for  the  interest 
of  either  party  that  such  a  treaty  should  be  ratified.  It  cannot  promote  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  for  we  naturally  seek  Justice  as  the  foundation  of  a  good  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain ;  nor  can  it  promote  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  which 
must  also  seek  a  real  settlement  of  all  pending  questions.  Surely,  I  do  not  err  when  I 
say  that  a  wise  statesmanship,  whether  on  our  side  or  on  the  other  side,  must  apply 
itself  to  find  the  real  root  of  evil,  and  then,  with  courage  tempered  by  candor  and 
moderation,  see  that  it  is  extirpated.  This  is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties,  and 
anything  short  of  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  present  treaty  does  no 
such  thing,  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  the  negotiators,  the 
real  root  of  evil  remains  untouched  in  all  its  original  strength. 

I  make  these  remarks  merely  to  characterize  ttie  treaty  and  prepare  the  way  for  its 
oonsideration. 

THE  PENDING  TREATY. 

If  we  look  at  the  negotiation,  which  immediately  preceded  the  treaty,  we  find  little 
to  commend.    You  have  it  on  your  table.    I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that 

*  Commented  on  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Earl  ot  Clarendon  April  19, 1869,  (see  vol. 
m,  p.  783.) 
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it  shows  a  haste  which  finds  few  precedents  in  diplomacy,  hut  which  is  explained  br 
the  anxiety  to  reach  a  conclusion  before  the  advent  of  a  new  adnnnistration.  Hr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  both  unite  in  this  unprecedented  activity,  nsini;  ths 
Atlantic  cable  freely.  I  should  not  object  to  haste  or  to  the  freest  use  of  the  cable,  if 
the  result  were  such  as  could  be  approved ;  but,  considering  the  character  of  the  tnxm- 
action,  and  how  completely  the  treaty  conceals  the  main  cause  of  offense,  it  seems  as 
if  the  honorable  negotiators  were  engaged  in  huddling  something  out  of  sifi^ht. 

The  treaty  has  for  its  model  the  claims  convention  of  1853.  To  take  such  a  oonTen- 
tion  as  a  model  was  a  strange  mistake.  This  convention  was  for  the  settlement  of 
outstanding  claims  of  American  citizens  on  Great  Britain,  and  of  British  subjects  cft 
the  United  States,  which  had  arisen  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1815.  It  conoemed 
iudividualB  only  and  not  the  nation.  It  was  not  in  any  respect  political ;  nor  was  it 
to  remove  any  sense  of  national  wrong.  To  take  such  a  convention  as  the  model  for 
a  treaty  whicn  was  to  determine  a  national  ginevauce  of  transcendent  inciportanoe  in 
the  relatious  of  two  countries  marked  on  the  threshold  an  insensibility  to  the  tnu 
nature  of  the  difference  to  be  settold.    At  once  it  belittled  the  work  to  be  done. 

An  inspection  of  the  treaty  shows  how  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  merely  for  the 
settlement  of  individual  claims  on  both  sides,  putting  hoth  batohes  on  an  equality — 
so  that  the  sutferers  by  the  misconduct  of  England  may  be  counterbalanced  by  British 
blockade-runners.  It  opens  with  a  preamble,  which,  instead  of  annotmcins  the  unjj^re- 
cedented  question  between  the  two  countries,  simply  refers  to  individual  chiima  which 
have  arisen  since  1853 — which  was  the  last  time  of  settlement — some  of  which  are 
still  pending  and  remain  unsettled.  Who  would  believe  that,  under  these  words  of 
common  place,  was  concealed  that  unsettled  difference  which  has  already  so  deeply 
stirred  the  American  people,  and  is  destined  until  flDally  adjusted  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  f  Nothing  here  gives  notice  of  the  real  question.  I  quote 
the  preamble,  as  it  is  the  key-note  to  the  treaty : 

<<  Whereas  claims  have  at  various  times  since  the  exchange  of  the  ratificatioiia  of 
the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  signed  at 
London  on  the  8th  of  February,  1853,  been  made  upon  the  government  of  her  Britannie 
Majesty  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  wnereas  mme  (gf 
»uck  claims  are  still  pending  and  remain  unsettlcdj  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  of  opinion  that  a  speedy  and  equitable  settlement  of  all  such  olaims 
will  contribute  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the  friendly  feelings  which  subsist  between 
the  two  countries,  have  resolved  to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose  by  means  of 
a  convention." 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  for  the  trial  of  these  cases.  A  commission  is  con- 
stituted, which  is  empowered  to  choose  an  arbitrator;  but  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
ajgree,  the  arbitrator  shall  be  determined  "  by  lot "  out  of  two  persons  named  by  each 
side.  Even  if  this  aleatory  proceeding  were  a  proper  device  in  the  umpirage  of  private 
claims,  it  is  strangelv  inconsibtent  with  the  solemnity  which  belongs  to  the  present 
question.  The  moral  sense  is  disturbed  hy  such  a  process  at  any  stage  of  the  trial; 
nor  is  it  satisfied  by  the  subsequent  provision  for  the  selection  of  a  sovereign  or  head 
of  a  friendly  state  as  arbitrator. 

The  treaty  not  merely  makes  no  provision  for  the  determination  of  the  greatqaestioii, 
hut  it  seems  to  provide  expressly  that  it  shall  never  hereafter  be  presented.  Trie  petty 
provision  for  individual  claims,  subject  to  a  Bet-<^  from  the  individual  claims  A 
£uglaucL  so  that  in  the  end  our  country  may  possibly  receive  nothing,  is  the  consid- 
eration for  this  strange  surrender.  I  borrow  a  term  frx)m  an  Englisn  statesman  on 
another  occasion,  if  X  call  it  a  *' oanitulation."  For  the  settlement  of  a  few  indivklnal 
claims  we  condone  the  original,  mr-reacfalng,  and  destructive  wrong.  Here  are  the 
plain  words  by  which  this  is  done : 

^*  The  hi^h  contracting  parties  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  commmsion  as  a  full  and  final  settlement  of  every  claim  upon  either  government 
arising  out  of  any  transaction  of  a  date  prior  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  convention,  and  further  engage  that  every  such  claim,  whether  or  not  tiie 
same  may  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  1>efore  the 
said  commission,  shall,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedines  of  the  said 
CQmmission,  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled  and  banned,  and  thenceforth 
inadmissible." 

All  this  I  quote  directly  from  the  treaty.  It  is  article  five.  The  national  oanse  is 
handled  as  nothing  more  than  a  bundle  of  individual  claims,  and  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  under  the  proposed  treaty  is  to  be  a  '*  full  and  final  settlement,''  so  that 
hereafter  all  claims  **  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled  and  barred  and 
thenceforth  inadmissible."  Here  is  no  provision  for  the  real  question,  which,  thooffh 
thrust  out  of  sight,  or  declared  to  be '*  finally  settled  and  barred,"  according  to  ins 
terms  of  the  treaty,  must  return  to  plague  the  two  countries.  Whatever  t>he  treaty 
may  say  in  terms,  there  is  no  settlement  in  fact,  and  until  this  is  made  there  will  he  a 
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Otftftoiit  menaoe  of  diaoord.    Nor  can  it  be  foigotton  that  there  is  no  recognition  of  the 
mle  of  international  duty  applicable  to  aach  caaee.    This,  too,  is  left  unsettled. 

While  doing  so  little  for  us  the  treaty  makes  ample  proTision  for  all  known  daims 
an  the  British  side.  As  these  are  exclusively  **  individual "  they  are  completely  covered 
'ky  the  tezty  which  has  no  limitations  or  exceptions.  Already  it  is  announced  in 
JSngLand  that  even  those  of  ^*  confederate  bondholders  "  are  included.  I  have  before  me 
an  English  journal  which  describes  the  latter  claims  as  founded  on  "  immense  qnan- 
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oommiflsion  whenever  it  shiul  sit.''  From  another  quarter  I  learn  that  these  l>ond- 
holders  are  "  very  sanguine  of  success  wader  the  trwty  a8  itia  toardedy  and  certain  it  ia 
that  the  loan  went  up  from  0  to  10  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  treaty  was 
signed."  I  doubt  if  the  American  people  are  ready  just  now  to  provide  for  any  such 
olaAms.    That  they  have  risen  in  the  market  is  an  argument  against  the  treaty. 

.    THE  CASK  AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

Passing  from  the  treaty,  I  come  now  to  consider  briefly^  but  with  proper  precision. 
the  true  ground  of  complaint ;  and  here  again  we  shall  see  the  constant  inadequacy  of 
the  remedy  now  appliea.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  enter  upon  this  statement,  and. 
I  do  it  only  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  cannot  be  postponed. 

Close  upon  the  outbreak  of  our  troubles,  just  one  month  after  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  when  the  rebellion  was  still  undeveloped,  when  the  national  government 
was  beginning  those  gigantic  efforts  which  ended  so  triumphantly,  the  country  waa 
startled  by  the  news  that  the  British  government  had  intervened  by  a  proclamation, 
which  aooorded  belUgereiit  rights  to  the  rebels.  At  the  early  date  when  this  was  done 
the  rebels  were,  as  Skej  remained  to  the  close,  without  ships  on  the  ocean,  without 
prise  courts  or  other  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice  on  the  ocean,  wUkout 
oay  of  thoee  oondiUunu  wkiek  are  ihe  etaeiuial  prerequiaUa  to  such  a  conoe&ekm  ;  and  yet  the 
concession  was  general,  being  applicable  to  the  ocean  and  the  land,  so  that  by  British 
fiat  they  became  ocean  belligerents  as  well  as  land  belligerents.  In  the  swiftness  of 
this  bestowal  there  was  very  little  consideration  for  a  friendly  power ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  was  any  inquiry  into  those  oondUiow-preoedeni  on  wnich  it  must  depend. 
Ocean  belligerency  being  a  ''fact,''  and  not  a  ''principle,"  can  be  recognized  only  on. 
evidence  showing  its  actual  etieience,  according  to  the  rule,  first  stated  fby  Mr.  Canning 
and  afterward  recognized  by  Earl  Russell.  But  no  such  evidence  was  adduced ;  for  it 
did  not  exist  and  never  has  existed. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  rule  that  belligerency  is  a  "fi»ct''  and  not 
a  "principle.''  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  to  this  discussion,  and 
its  original  statement,  on  tne  occasion  of  the  Greek  revolution,  does  honor  to  its  author, 
unquestionably  the  brighest  genius  ever  directed  to  this  subject.  According  to  this 
mle,  beUigerenoy  must  be  proved  to  exist ;  it  must  be  shown.  It  cannot  be  imagined 
or  dAvined  or  invented ;  it  must  exist  as  a  "fact"  within  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
or  at  least  as  a  "  £Rct "  susceptible  of  proof.  Nor  can  it  be  inferred  on  the  ocean  merely 
firom  its  existence  on  the  land.  From  the  beginning,  when  Qod  called  the  dry  land 
earth  and  the  gathering  of  the  waters  cabled  he  seas,  the  two  have  been  separate,  and 
the  power  over  one  has  not  necessarilv  implied  power  over  the  ether.  There  is  a 
dominion  of  the  land  and  a  dominion  oi  the  ocean.  But,  whatever  power  the  rebels 
posessed  on  the  land,  they  were  always  without  power  on  the  ocean.  Admitting  that 
they  were  belligerents  on  the  land,  they  were  never  belligerents  on  the  ocean : 

"The  oftk  leviAtbaoB,  whose  bnee  ribs  make 
Their  olay  creator  the  rein  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  oiMi  orWter  D/ «ar ; " 

these  they  never  possessed.  Such  was  the  "fact"  that  must  govern  the  present  ques- 
tion. The  rule,  so  simple,  plain,  and  intelligible,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Canning,  is  a  decisive 
touch-stone  of  the  British  concession,  which^  ^hen  brought  to  It,  is  found  to  be  without 
support. 

Unfriendly  in  the  precipitancy  with  which  it  was  launched,  this  concession  was 
more  unfriendly  in  substance.  It  waa  the  first  stage  in  the  depredations  on  our  com- 
merce. Had  it  not  been  made,  no  rebel  ship  could  have  been  built  in  England.  Every 
step  in  her  building  would  have  been  piracy.  Nor  could  any  munitions  of  war  have 
been  furnished.  Not  a  blockade-runnei*,  laden  with  supplies,  could  have  left  the 
English  shores,  except  under  a  kindred  penalty.  The  direct  consequence  of  this  con- 
cession was  to  place  the  rebels  on  an  equality  with  ourselves  in  all  British  markets^ 
whether  of  ships  or  munitions  of  war.  As  these  were  open  to  the  national  government, 
so  were  they  open  to  the  rebels.  The  asserted  neutrality  between  the  two  began  by 
ikiB  tremendous  concession  when  re]t>els,  at  one  stroke,  were  transformed  not  only  into 
belligereuts  but  into  customeis. 
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In  attribnting^  to  that  bad  proclamation  this  peonliar  influenee,  I  follow  tho 
ity  of  the  law  lords  of  England,  who,  aocording  to  authentic  reporti  ani 
tiiat  without  it  the  fitting  ont  of  a  ship  in  England  to  cruise  against  the  United  St^m 
would  have  been  an  act  of  piracy.  Thu  conclusion  was  clearly  stated  by  Lord  CheiMi 
ford,  ex-chancellor,  speaking  for  himself  and  others,  when  he  said:  "II  the  iioutbeu 
confederacy  bad  not  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power,  he  agreed  with  hia  noMa  tai 
learned  friend  (Lord  Broneham)  that,  under  these  circumstances,  if  any  Bngllsteui 
were  to  fit  out  a  privateer  ror  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Southern  States  a^ainal  lit 
Northern  States,  Ae  would  be  guilty  of  piracy."  This  conclusion  is  only  acccnrdnig  to  tkt 
analogies  of  law.  It  is  criminal  n>r  British  subjects  to  forge  bombs  or  hand-grenades  ti 
be  employed  in  the  assassination  of  a  foreign  sovereign  at  peace  with  England,  as  wIhs 
Bernard  supplied  from  England  the  missiles  used  by  Orsini  against  tiie  li^  of  tte 
French  Emperor — all  of  which  is  illustrated  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  OampbeU,  in  Ui 
charge  to  tne  jury  on  the  trial  of  Bernard,  and  also  by  contemporaneous  opinions  cf 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Truro,  and,  at  an  earlier  day,  by  Lord  Ellenben 
in  a  case  of  libel  on  the  First  Consul.  That  excellent  authority,  Sir  (ieorgo  Comwall 
Lewis,  gives  a  summary  drawn  frt>m  all  these  opinions,  when  he  says :  "  The  obligatiaa 
incumbent  upon  a  state  of  preventing  her  soil  from  being  used  ae  an  armiuU  in  whadt 
the  means  of  attack  against  a  foreign  government  may  be  collected  and  prapared  kt 
use  is  wholly  independent  of  the  form  and  character  of  that  government."  (On  ExtES- 
dition,  page  75.)  As  every  government  is  constrained  by  this  rule,  so  eveor^  gorenuneat 
is  entitled  to  its  safeguaros.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  life  of  oar  repoMis 
should  be  less  sacred  tnan  the  life  of  an  emperor,  or  should  enloy  less  proteG^<Mi  ttom 
British  law.  That  England  became  an  ^'arsenal''  for  the  rebels  we  know,  but  this 
could  not  have  been  umess  the  proclamation  had  prepared  the  way. 

The  only  justification  that  I  have  heard  for  this  extraoidinarv  concession,  whish 
unleashed  upon  our  country  the  furies  of  foreign  war  to  comminffle  with  the  furies  of 
rebellion  at  home,  is  that  President  Lincoln  undertook  to  proclaim  a  bioeioide  of  te 
rebel  ports.  By  the  use  of  this  word  '' blockade''  the  concession  is  vindicated.  Had 
President  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  oloemg  of  the  rebel  ports,  there  could  have  been  no  sw^ 
concession.  This  is  a  mere  technicality.  Lawyers  mi^ht  call  it  an  apex  juris;  and  j«t 
on  this  sharp  point  England  hangs  her  defense.  It  is  sufficient  that  in  a  great  can 
like  the  present  where  the  correlative  duties  of  a  friendly  power  are  in  question,  an  aet 
fraught  with  such  portentns  evil  cannot  be  vindicated  on  a  technicality.  In  tint 
debate  there  is  no  room  for  technicality  on  either  side.  We  must  look  at  the  sobataiMe 
and  find  a  reason  in  nothing  short  of  overruling  necessity.  War  cannot  be  justified 
merely  on  a  technicality;  nor  can  the  concession  of  ocean  belligerency  to  rebels  witfa> 
out  a  port  or  prize  court.  Such  a  concession,  like  war  itself,  must  be  at  tJie  peril  of 
the  nation  making  it. 

The  British  assumption,  besides  being  ofi'ensive  frt>m  mere  technicality,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  taken  as  a  whole,  whioh^  while  appointing 
a  blockade,  is  carefrd  to  reserve  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  thus  putting  foreign  powen 
on  their  guard  against  any  premature  concession.  AAer  declaring  an  existing  insoxree- 
tion  in  certain  States,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  revenne,  as 
the  motive  for  action,  the  President  invokes  not  only  the  law  of  nations  but  the  ^'lawt 
of  the  United  States,"  and,  in  further  assertion  of  the  national  sovereignty,  dedans 
rebel  cruisers  to  be  pirates.  Clearly  the  proclamation  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
its  different  provisions  so  interpreted  as  to  harmonize  with  each  other.  If  they  cannot 
stand  together,  then  it  is  the  ^'blockade"  which  must  be  modified  by  the  national 
sovereignty  and  not  the  national  sovereignty  by  the  blockade.  Such  should  have  beea 
the  interpretation  of  a  friendly  power,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  there  eat 
numerous  precedents  of  what  the  great  German  authority,  Heffter,  calls  ''pacific  block- 
ade," or  blockade  without  concession  of  ocean  belligerency,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
Enffland,and  Russia  ajgaint  Turkey,  1827;  France  against  Mexico,  1837-'39;  fYaoes 
and  Great  Britain  against  the  Argentine  Republic,  lo38-'48 ;  Russia  a«nunst  the  Cir- 
cassians, 1831-'36,  illustrated  by  the  seizure  of  the  Vixen,  so  famous  in  diplomatie  his- 
tory, {Bautrfeuillef  dee  Droite  et  dee  Devovre  dee  Neutree,^  Cases  like  these  led  Heffter  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that  "  blockade"  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  etate  of  regular  imr, 
(Droit  International,  $  112, 121,)  as  was  assumed  by  the  British  proclamation — even  in 
the  face  of  positive  words  by  President  Lincoln  asserting  the  national  sovereigntv  and 
appealing  to  the  ''laws  of  tne  United  States."  The  existence  of  such  cases  was  like  a 
notice  to  the  British  government  against  the  concession  so  rashly  made.  It  was  an  aD- 
sufficient  warning,  wnich  this  power  disregarded. 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  the  whole  case  for  England  is  made  to  stand  on  the 
use  of  the  word  "blockade''  by  President  Lincoln.  Had  he  used  any  other  word  the 
concession  of  belligerency  would  have  been  without  justification,  even  such  as  is  now 
imagined.  It  was  this  word  which,  wiUi  magical  might,  opened  the  gates  to  all  tlios» 
bountiful  supplies  by  which  hostile  expeditions  were  equipped  against  the  Unitei 
States.  It  opened  the  gates  of  war.  Most  appalling  is  it  to  thmk  i&X  one  little  woid, 
unconsciously  used  by  a  trusting  President,  could  be  caught  up  by  a  friendly  powsr 
and  made  to  play  such  a  part. 
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I  may  add  that  there  is  one  other  word  often  invoked  for  apology.  It  is  ^*  neutrality)" 
which,  it  is  said,  was  proclaimed  between  two  belligerents.  Nothing  could  be  fairer, 
always  provided  that  the  '*  neutrality ''  proclaimed  aid  not  begin  with  a  concession  to 
ooe  party,  without  which  this  party  would  be  powerless.  I^tween  two  established 
nations,  both  independent,  as  between  Russia  and  France,  there  may  be  neutrality ;  for 
the  two  are  already  equal  in  rights  and  the  proclamation  would  be  precisely  equal  in 
its  operation.  But  where  one  party  is  an  established  nation  and  the  other  is  nothing 
bat  an  odious  combination  of  rebels,  the  proclamation  is  most  unequal  in  operation ; 
for  it  begins  by  a  solemn  investiture  of  rebels  with  all  the  rights  of  war,  saying  to 
them,  as  was  once  said  to  the  youthful  knight,  "  Rise^  here  is  a  sword ;  use  it."  To 
call  such  an  investiture  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  is  a  misnomer.  It  was  a  procla- 
mation of  equality  between  the  national  government  on  the  one  side  and  rebels  on 
the  other,  and  no  plausible  word  can  obscure  this  distinctive  character. 

Then  came  the  building  ol*  the  pirate  ships  one  after  another.  While  the  Alabama 
was  still  in  the  ship-yara  it  became  apparent  that  she  was  intended  for  the  rebels. 
Our  minister  at  London  and  our  consul  at  Liverpool  exerted  themselves  for  her  arrest 
and  detention.  They  were  put  off  from  da^  to  day.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1862,  Mr. 
Adams  *' completed  his  evidence,"  accompanied  by  an  opinion  from  the  eminent  barris- 
ter, Mr.  Collier,  afterward  solicitor  general,  declaring  the  plain  duty  of  the  British 
H^ovemment  to  stop  her.  Instead  of  acting  promptly  by  the  telegraph,  five  days  were 
allowed  to  run  out,  when  at  last,  too  tardily,  the  necessary  order  was  dispatched. 
Meanwhile  the  pirate  ship  escape<l  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  by  a  stratagem,  and  her 
voyage  began  with  music  and  frolic.  Here  beyond  all  question  was  negligence,  or, 
accoming  to  the  language  of  Lord  Brougham  on  another  occasion,  ^^  crass  negligence," 
making  England  justly  responsible  for  aJl  that  ensued. 

The  pirate  ship  found  refuge  in  an  obscure  harbor  of  Wales,  known  as  Moelfra  Bay, 
where  she  lay  in  British  waters  from  half  past  secen  o'dock  p.  m.  July  29,  to  about  three 
o*olock  a.  fit.  July  31,  being  upward  of  thirty-six  hours,  and  during  this  time  she  was 
supplied  with  men  from  the  British  steam-tug  Hercules,  which  followed  her  from  Liver- 

g>ol.  These  thirty-six  hours  were  allowed  to  elapse  without  any  attempt  to  stop  her. 
ere  was  another  sta&:e  of  "  crass  negligence.'^ 

Thus  was  there  negligence  in  aUowing  the  building  to  proceed,  negligence  in  allow- 
ing the  escape  from  Liverpool,  and  ne^igence  in  allowing  the  final  escape  from  the 
British  coast.  Lord  Russell,  while  trying  to  vindicate  his  government  and  repelling 
the  complaints  of  the  United  States,  more  than  once  admitted  that  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama  was  a  *'  scandal  and  reproach,"  which  to  my  mind  is  very  like  a  confession. 
Language  could  not  be  stronger.  Surely  such  an  act  cannot  be  blameless.  If  damages 
are  ever  awurded  to  a  friendly  power  for  iiguries  received  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
they  could  be  more  strenuously  claimed  than  in  a  case  which  the  first  minister  of  the 
offending  power  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  so  strongly. 

The  enlistment  of  the  crew  was  not  less  obnoxious  to  censure  than  the  building  of 
the  ship  and  her  escape.  It  was  a  part  of  the  transaction.  The  evidence  is  explicit. 
Not  to  occupy  too  much  time,  I  refer  only  to  the  affidavit  of  William  Passmore,  who 
swears  that  he  was  engaged  with  the  express  understanding  that  the  ship  was  "  to 
fight  for  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America;"  that  he  joined  her  at 
Laird's  yard  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  remaining  there  several  days;  that  he 
found  about  thirty  old  man-of-war's  men  on  board,  among  whom  it  was  "  well  known 
that  she  was  going  out  as  a  privateer  for  the  confederate  gpvemmeat  to  fight  under  a 
commission  from  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis."  In  a  list  of  the  crew  now  before  me  there  is  a 
large  number  said  to  be  from  the  *^  royal  naval  reserve."  I  might  add  to  this  testimony. 
The  more  the  case  is  examined  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern  the  character  of  the 
transaction. 

The  dedication  of  the  ship  to  the  rebel  service,  from  the  very  laying  of  the  keel  and 
the  organieation  of  her  voyage,  with  England  as  her  naval  &a«e,  irom  which  she  drew 
munitions  of  war  and  men,  made  her  departure  as  much  a  hoetile  expedition  as  if  she 
had  sailed  forth  from  her  Mi^jesty's  dock-yard.  At  a  moment  of  profound  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England,  there  was  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  United 
States.    It  was  in.no  just  sense  a  commercial  transaction,  but  an  act  of  war. 

The  case  is  not  yet  complete.  The  Alabama,  whose  building  was  in  defiance  of  law, 
international  and  municipal,  whose  escape  was  ^'  a  scandal  and  reproach,"  and  whose 
enlistment  of  her  crew  was  a  fit  sequel  t6  the  rest,  after  being  supplied  with  an  armar 
ment  and  with  a  rebel  commander,  entered  upon  her  career  of  piracy.  Mark  now  a 
new  stage  of  complicity.  Constantly  the  pirate  ship  was  within  reach  of  British  cruis- 
ers, and  from  time  to  time  within  the  shelter  of  British  ports.  For  six  days  unmolested 
she  enjoyed  the  pleasant  hospitiJity  of  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  obtaining  freely  the  coal 
and  other  supplies  so  necessary  to  her  vocation.  But  no  British  cruiser,  no  British 
magistrate  ever  arrested  the  offending  ship,  whose  voyage  was  a  continuing  '*  scandal 
and  reproach  "  to  the  British  government. 

The  excuse  for  this  strange  license  is  a  curious  technicality,  as  if  a  technicality  could 
avail  in  this  case  at  any  stage.    Borrowing  a  phrase  from  that  master  of  admiralty 
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Jnriflpradeiice,  Sir  William  Scott,  it  is  said  that  the  ship  '' deposited '^  her        ^ 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  voyage,  so  that  afterward  she  was  btamelesB.     Bat  tbe  ih 
hama  noTer  conclnAed  her  vovage  until  she  sank  under  the  guns  of  tlie  Komsjuggi,,  li^ 
cause  She  never  had  a  port  of  her  own.    She  was  no  better  than  the  F'lfing  Ifui  ' 
and  so  long  as  she  sailed  was  liable  for  that  original  sin  which  had  imprefii«ted 
plank  with  an  indelible  dye.    No  British  cruiser  could  allow  her  to  proceed  ;  no  ~ 
port  could  give  her  shelter  without  renewing  the  complicity  of  England. 

The  Alabama  case  begins  with  a  fatal  concession,  by  which  the  rebels  ^ 
to  build  ships  in  England  and  then  to  sail  them  without  beiug  liable  as  pir»tes ;  it 
flhows  itself  in  the  building  of  the  ship,  in  the  armament,  and  in  the  escape,  'witt  •  ^ 
much  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  as  to  constitute  axategmaa,  | 
if  not  connivance;  and  then  again  the  case  reappears  in  the  welcome  snd  bospitalilv  i 
accorded  by  Britisn  cruisers  and  by  the  magistrates  of  British  ports  to  the  piraite  dof^  I 
when  her  evasion  from  British  jurisdiction  was  well  known.  Thus  at  three  diffflnat  j 
stages  the  British  government  is  compromised — first,  in  the  concession  of  ocean  bd-  ' 
hgerency,  on  which  all  depended;  secondly,  in  the  negligence  which  allowed 
evasion  of  the  ship  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  hostile  exp^ition  for  which  ahe 
built,  manned,  armed,  and  equipped ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  open  complicity  which,  i 
this  evasion,  gave  her  welcome  hospitality  and  supplies  in  Britisn  ports.  Thus  ha 
depredations  and  burnings,  making  the  ocean  blaze,  all  proceeded  from  Bng^land,  whiek 
by  three  different  acts  lighted  the  torch.  To  England  must  be  traced  alao  all  the  wide- 
spread consequences  which  ensued. 

I  take  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  because  it  is  the  be^t  known,  and  because  the  hiuM- 
ing,  equipment,  and  escape  of  this  ship  were  under  circumstances  most  obnoxious  t» 
judgment ;  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  consort  ships,  built  under  thp 
sheUer  of  that  fatiJ  proclamation,  issued  in  such  an  eclipse  of  jast  principlea,  and,  like 
theships  it  unloosed,  ^<  rigged  with  curses  dark.''  One  after  the  other  ships  were  built ;  <mt 
after  the  other  they  escaped  on  their  errand ;  and  one  after  the  other  they  engoyed  the  in- 
munities  of  BHtish  ports.  Audacity  reached  its  height  when  iron-clad  rams  'were  Uoilt, 
and  the  perversity  of  the  British  government  became  still  more  conspicuous  by  its  long 
refusal  to  arrest  these  destructive  engines  of  war  destined  to  be  employed  against  tia 
United  States.  This  protracted  hesitation,  where  the  consequences  were  so  menaciJig, 
is  a  part  of  the  case. 

It  is  plain  that  the  ships  which  were  built  under  the  safe-guard  of  this  ill-omened  proc- 
lamation; which  stole  forth  from  the  British  shores  and  afterward  enjoyed  the  immuni- 
ties of  British  ports,  were  not  only  British  in  origin,  but  British  in  equipment,  Britifft 
in  armament,  and  British  in  crews.     They  were  British  in  every  respect  except  in  their 
commanders,  who  were  rebel,  and  one  of  these,  as  his  ship  was  sinking,  owed  hto  aafei^ 
to  a  British  yacht,  symbolizing  the  omnipresent  support  of  England.    British  sympa- 
thies were  active  in  their  behalf.    The  cheers  of  a  British  passenger  ship  croosing  ne 
Sibth  of  the  Alabama  encouraged  the  work  of  piracy,  and  the  cheers  of  the  House  of 
ommons  encouraged  the  builder  of  the  Alabama,  while  he  defended  what  he  had  done 
and  exclaimed,  in  taunt  to  him  who  is  dow  an  illustrious  member  of  the  British  cabi- 
net, John  Bright,  that  he  **  would  rather  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  builder  of 
a  dozen  Alabamae  **  than  be  the  author  of  the  speeches  of  that  gentleman  **  civing  up^ 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  the  builder  of  the  Alabama,  rising  witii 
his  theme,  denounced  **  as  of  no  value  whatever  and  as  reducing  the  very  name  of  hb- 
arty  to  an  utter  absurdity,''  while  the  cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  echoed  baek  Idi 
words.    Thus  fit)m  beginning  to  end,  from  the  fatal  proclamation  to  the  rejoiciDg  of 
the  accidental  ship  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  this  hostile  expe- 
dition protected  and  encouraged  by  England.    The  same  spirit  which  dictated  tits 
swift  concession  of  belligerency,  with  all  its  deadly  incidents,  ruled  the  hour,  entering 
mto  and  possessing  every  pirate  ship. 

There  are  two  circumstances  by  which  the  whole  case  is  aggravated.    One  is  found 
in  the  date  of  the  proclamation*,  which  lifted  the  rebels  to  an  equality  with  the  nationid 

g>vemmeq;t;  opening  to  them  everything  that  was  open  to  us,  whether  ship-yard, 
underiecT,  or  manufactories;  and  ^ving  to  them  a  flag  on  the  ocean  coequal  with  the 
fla^  of  the  Union.  This  extraordmary  manifesto  was  issued  on  the  day  before  the 
arrival  of  our  minister  in  England,  so  that  when,  after  an  ocean  voyage,  he  reached 
the  British  government  to  which  he  was  accredited  he  found  this  great  and  terrible 
indigni^  to  his  coimtry  already  perpetrated  and  the  flood-gates  opened  to  infinite 
woes.  The  minister  had  been  announced ;  he  was  daily  expect.  The  British  govern- 
ment knew  of  his  coming.    But  in  hottest  haste  they  did  this  thing. 

The  other  aggravation  is  found  in  its  flagrant,  unnatural  departure  from  that  anti- 
slavery  rule,  which,  by  manifold  declarations,  legislative,  political,  and  diplomatic,  was 
the  avowed  creed  of  England.  Often  was  this  rule  proclaimed,  but,  if  we  except  the 
flnreat  act  of  emancipation,  never  more  pointedly  than  in  the  famous  circular  of  Lord 
Falmerston,  while  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  announcing  to  all  nations  that  Enf^land 
was  pledged  to  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery.  And  now,  when  slaveholders,  in  the 
very  maanees  of  barbarism,  broke  away  from  the  national  government  and  attempted 
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l;6  found  a  new  empire  wltli  slaverj  as  its  declared  oomeT-Btone,  anti-slarery  Bng- 
IJbH&df  without  a  day's  delay,  witbont  even  waiting  the  arrival  of  our  minister,  who  was 
ktfovrn  to  be  on  his  way,  made  baste  to  decree  that  this  shameful  and  impossible  pre- 
tenaion  shonld  eojoy  eqaal  righte  with  the  national  government  in  her  ship-yards, 
foiinderies,  and  manufactories,  and  equal  rights  on  the  ocean.  Such  was  the  decree. 
Rebel  slaveholders,  occupied  in  a  hideous  attempt,  were  taken  by  the  hand,  and  thus 
v^itb  the  official  protection  and  the  Qod-^peed  of  anti-slavery  England  commenced 
tliBir  aeenrsed  work. 

I  close  this  part  of  the  argument  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bright,  who,  in  a  speech  at 
Bochdale,  among  his  neighbors,  February  3, 1863,  thus  exhibits  the  criminal  complicity 
of  Sngland: 

"  I  regret  more  than  I  have  words  to  express  this  painful  fiict,  that  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  Europe  this  country  is  the  only  one  which  has  men  in  it  who  are  willing  to 
ti^e  steps  in  favor  of  this  intended  slave  government.    We  supply  the  ships  ;  we  sup- 

?»ly  the  arms,  the  munitions  of  war ;  tee  give  aid  and  oomfort  to  the  foulest  of  otimee.    Sfng- 
iakmen  only  do  it,"    (Bright's  Speeches,  vol.  L  p.  239.) 

In  further  illustration,  and  in  support  of  Mr.  Bnght's  allegation,  I  refer  again  to  the 
multitudinous  blockade-runners  from  Eneland.  Without  the  manifesto  of  belligerency 
they  could  not  have  sailed.  All  this  stealthy  fleet,  charged  with  hostility  to  (he  United 
Stiates,  was  a  part  of  the  great  offense.  The  blockade-runners  were  kindred  to  the 
pirate  ships.  They  were  of  the  same  bad  family,  having  their  origin  and  home  in 
England.  From  the  beginning  tbey  went  forth  with  their  cargoes  of  death ;  for  the 
supplies  which  they  fhmifthed  contributed  to  the  work  of  death.  When,  after  a  long 
and  painful  siege,  our  conquering  troops  entered  Yicksburg,  they  found  Armstrong 
guns  from  England  in  position ;  and  so,  on  every  field  where  our  patriot  fellow-citizens 
breathed  a  last  breath,  were  English  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  all  testifying  against 
England.    The  dead  spoke  ateo,  and  the  wounded  still  speak. 

REPARATION  FROM  ENGLAND. 

At  last  the  rebellion  succumbed.  British  ships  and  British  supplies  had  done  their 
work,  but  they  £ftiled.  And  now  the  day  of  reckoninghas  come ;  but  with  little  appar- 
ent sense  of  what  is  due  on  the  part  of  England.  Without  one  soothing  word  n>r  a 
friendly  power  deeply  aggrieved,  without  a  sinfi^le  regret  for  what  Mr.  Cobdeu,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  oallea  "  the  cruel  losses ''  inflicted  upon  us,  or  for  what  Mr.  Bright 
called  ^'  aid  and  comfort  to  the  foulest  of  crimes,''  or  for  what  a  generous  voice  from 
Oxford  University  denounced  as  a  ''  flagrant  and  maddening  wrong,''  England  simply 
proposes  to  submit  l^e  auestion  of  liability  for  "individuiu  losses"  to  an  anomalous 
tribunal,  where  chance  plays  its  part.  This  is  all.  Nothing  is  admitted  even  on  this 
question ;  no  rule  for  the  future  is  established ;  while  nothing  is  said  of  the  indignity 
to  the  nation,  nor  of  the  damages  to  the  nation.  On  an  earlier  occasion  it  was  other- 
wise. 

There  is  an  unhappy  incident  in  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  which  attests  how 
in  other  days  **  indivianal  losses  "  were  only  a  minor  element  in  reparation  for  a  wrong 
receired  by  the  nation.  You  all  know  from  history  how  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
tod  only  a  few  miles  outside  the  Virginia  capes,  the  British  frigate  Leopard  fired  into 
the  national  frigate  Chesapeake,  pouring  broadside  upon  broadside,  killing  three 
pensons  and  wounding  eighteen,  spme  severely,  and  then  boarding  her  carried  off  four 
ethers  as  British  subjects.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1807.  The  brilliant  Mr.  Canning, 
British  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  promptly  volunteered  overtures  for  an  accommoda- 
tion by  declaring  his  Mi^esty's  readiness  to  take  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  consideration  and  ^'  to  make  reparation  for  any  alleged  injury  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  it  should  be  clearly  shown  that  such  injury  has  been 
actually  sustained  and  that  such  reparation  is  really  due."  Here  was  a  good  beginning. 
Tbere  was  to  be  reparation  for  an  injury  to  the  national  sovereignty.  After  years  of 
painful  negotiation,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  under  date  of  November  1, 
1811,  offered  to  the  United  StAtes  three  propositions :  first,  the  disavowal  of  the  unau- 
thorized act ;  secondly,  the  immediate  restoration,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
of  the  men  forcibly  taken  from  the  Chesapeake ;  and,  thirdly,  a  suitable  pecuniary  pro- 
▼ision  for  the  sufferers  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake ;  concluding 
with  these  words: 

'^  These  honorable  propositions  are  made  with  the  sincere  desire  that  they  mav  prove 
totisfoctory  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  I  trust  they  will  meet 
with  that  amicable  reception  which  their  conciliatory  nature  entitles  them  to.  I  need 
ioaroely  add  how  cordially  I  join  with  you  in  the  wish  that  they  may  prove  introduc- 
tory to  a  removal  of  all  the  differences  depending  between  our  two  countries."  (State 
Papers,  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  Ill,  p.  500.) 

I  adduce  this  historic  instance  to  illustrate  partly  the  different  forms  of  reparation. 
Here,  of  coarse,  was  reparation  to  individuals ;  but  there  was  also  reparation  to  the 
naiioD,  whose  sovereignty  had  been  outraged. 
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There  is  another  ioBtance,  which  is  not  without  authority.  In  1837  an  armed 
ftom.  Upper  Canada  croaeed  the  river  just  above  the  Falhi  of  Niagara  and  homed  as 
American  vessel,  the  Caroline,  while  moored  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States  Ifr. 
Webster,  in  his  negotiation  with  Lord  Ashburton,  characterized  this  act  as  "  of  itself  a 
wrong  and  ofiense  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  for  which  to 
this  day  no  atonement,  or  even  apology,  has  been  made  by  her  Msgesty's  government  T 
all  these  words  being  strictly  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Lord  Ashbarton,  in  reply, 
after  recapitalating  some  miti&^atingcircamstances  and  expressing  a  resret  *'  that  sone 
explanation  and  apology  for  this  occurrence  was  not  immediately  made,^'  proceeds  to 
say: 

^'Her  Mtgesty's  government  earnestly  desire  that  a  reciprocal  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendent Jurisdiction  and  authority  of  neighboring  states  may  be  considered  among  the 
first  duties  of  all  governments ;  and  I  have  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  regret  they  feel 
that  the  event  of  which  I  am  treating  should  have  disturbed  the  harmony  they  so 
anxiously  wish  to  maintaiu  with  the  American  people  and  government.^'  (Webster's 
Works,  vol.  VI,  p.  300.) 

Here  again  was  rej)aration  for  a  wrong  done  to  the  nation. 

Looking  at  what  is  due  to  us  on  the  present  occasion,  we  are  brought  again  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  satisfaction  of  individuals  whose  ships  have  been  burned  or  sunk  is 
only  a  small  part  of  what  we  may  justly  expect.  As  in  the  earlier  cases  where  the 
national  sovereignty  was  insulted,  there  sboald  be  an  acknowledgment  of  wrong,  or 
at  least  of  liability,  leaving  to  the  commissioners  the  assessment  of  damages  only.  The 
blow  inflicted  by  that  fatal  proclamation,  which  insulted  out  national  sovereignty  and 
struck  at  our  unity  as  a  nation,  followed  by  broadside  upon  broadside,  driving  oor 
commerce  from  the  ocean,  was  kindred  in  character  to  those  earlier  blows,  and^  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  in  aid  of  slavery,  it  was  a  blow  at  civilization  itseUL  Besides 
degrading  us  and  ruining  our  commerce,  ite  direct  and  constant  inflnence  was  to  en- 
courage the  rebellion,  and  to  prolong  the  war  waged  by  slaveholders  at  such  cost 
of  treasure  and  blood.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake,  which  I  cannot  doubt  that  good 
Englishmen  must  regret.  And  now,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  both 
sides  to  find  a  remedy,  complete,  just,  and  conciliatory,  so  that  the  deep  sense  of  wrone 
and  the  detriment  to  the  republic  may  be  forgotten  in  that  proper  satisfaction  which 
a  nation  loving  justice  cannot  hesitate  to  oiier. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  OUR  LOSSES. 

Individual  losses  may  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy.  Ships  burned  or  sunk 
with  their  cargoes  may  be  counted  and  theii'  value  determineti ;  but  this  leaves  withont 
recognition  the  vaster  damage  to  commerce  driven  from  the  ocean,  and  that  other 
damage,  immense  and  infinite,  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  all  of  which  may 
be  caUed  national  in  contradistinction  to  indiindual. 

Our  national  losses  have  been  frankly  conceded  by  eminent  Englishmen.  I  have 
already  quoted  Mr.  Cobden,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  call  them  "  cruel  losses.*'  During 
the  same  debate  in  which  he  let  drop  this  testimony,  he  used  other  words,  which  show 
how  justly  he  comprehended  the  case.  **  Tou  have  been/^  said  he,  "  oarr^ng  an  war  from 
these  shores  xtiih  the  United  States,  and  have  been  inflicting  an  amount  of  damage  on  that 
country  greater  than  would  be  produced  by  many  ordinary  wars.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  capture  and  burning  of  American  vessels  has  been  about 
$15,000,000,  or  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  injury  which  has 
been  inflicted  on  the  American  marine.  We  have  rendered  the  rest  of  her  vast  mercantiie 
property  useless.^'  Thus^  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cobden,  were  those  individual  losses, 
which  are  alone  recognized  by  the  pendmg  treaty,  only  "  a  small  part  of  the  ii^jory 
inflicted."  After  coniessing  his  fears  with  regard  to  '^  the  heaping  up  of  a  gigantic  m- 
terial  grievance  such  as  was  then  rearing,''  he  adds,  in  memorable  words : 

"  You  have  already  done  your  worst  toward  the  American  mercantile  marine.  What 
with  the  high  rate  of  insurance,  what  with  these  captures,  and  what  with  the  amoont 
of  damage  you  have  done  to  that  which  is  left,  you  have  virtually  made  valueless  that 
vast  property.  Why,  if  you  had  gone  and  helped  the  confederates  by  bombarding  all 
the  accessible  sea-port  towns  of  America  a  few  lives  might  have  been  lost  whidi,  as  it 
is,  have  not  been  sacrificed,  but  you  could  hardly  have  done  more  injury  in  the  way  of 
destroving  property  than  you  have  done  by  these  few  cruisers."    [Hear,  hear.] 

With  that  clearness  of  vision  which  he  possessed  in  such  rare  degree,  this  statesman 
saw  that  England  had  "  virtually  made  valueless  a  vast  property,'^  as  much  as  if  this 
power  had  bombarded  '^  all  the  accessible  sea-port  towns  of  America." 

So  strong  and  complete  is  this  statement  that  any  further  citation  seems  superfluous; 
but  I  cannot  forbear  adducing  a  pointed  remark  in  the  same  debate,  by  that  able  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  William  £.  Forster :  ^'  There  could  not,"  said  he, "  be  a  stronger  illustration 
of  the  damage  which  has  been  done  to  the  American  trade  by  these  cruisers  than  the 
fact  that  so  completely  was  the  American  flag  driven  from  the  ocean  that  the  Georgia, 
on  her  second  cruise,  did  not  meet  a  single  American  vessel  in  six  weeks,  thongh  ahs 
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Mir  no  lees  than  eerenty  veseels  in  a  very  few  days.''  This  is  most  snggestiTe.  So 
entirely  was  our  oommeroe  driven  fh>m  the  ocean  that  for  six  weeks  not  an  Amerloan 
vessel  was  seen. 

Another  Englishman,  in  an  elaborate  pamphlet,  bears  similar  testimony.  I  refer  to 
the  pamphlet  of  Bir.  £d^,  published  in  London  by  Ridgway  in  1864,  and  entitled  **  The 
Deetmction  of  the  American  Carrying  Trade."  After  setting  forth  at  length  the  destmc- 
tion  of  our  commerce  l^  British  pirates,  this  writer  thns  forecmadows  the  damages :  '*  Were 
we,"  says  he,  ^*  the  sufferers,  we  should  certainly  demand  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  property  captured  or  destroyed ;  for  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  ves- 
sels and  their  cargoes,  and  may  be  a  fair  compensation  in  addition  for  all  and  any 
injury  accruing  to  our  business  interests  from  the  depredations  upon  our  shipping. 
The  remunerati&n  may  reach  a  high  figure  in  thepreeent  case  ;  hut  U  woM  he  a  eimple  act  of 
jtutioej  and  might  prevent  an  incomparably  greater  loss  in  the  future."  Here  we  have 
the  damages  as  assessed  by  an  Englishman,  who,  while  contemplating  remuneration  at 
a  high  figure,  reco^izes  it  as  a  simple  act  of  Justice. 

Such  is  the  candid  and  explicit  testimony  of  Englishmen,  pointing  the  way  to  the 
proper  rule  of  damages.  How  to  authenticate  the  extent  of  national  loss  with  reason- 
able certainty  is  not  without  difficulty ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  loss 
occurred.  It  is  folly  to  question  it.  The  loss  may  be  seen  in  various  circumstances,  as 
in  the  rise  of  insurance  on  all  American  vessels ;  the  fate  of  the  carrying  trade,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  resources  of  our  country;  the  diminution  of  our  tonnage  with  the 
corresponding  increase  of  British  tonnage ;  the  falling  off  in  our  exports  and  imports, 
with  due  allowance  for  our  abnormal  currency  and  the  diversion  of  war.  These  are 
some  of  the  elements ;  and  here  again  we  have  British  testimony.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
in  the  speech  already  <]^uoted,  announces  that  "  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  transferred  to  British  merchants;"  and  Mr.  Cobden,  with  his  characteristic  mastery 
of  details,  shows  that,  according  to  an  official  document  laid  on  the  table  of  Parliament. 
American  shipping  had  been  transferred  to  English  capitalists  as  follows :  in  1858,  33 
vessels,  13,638  tons;  1859,  49  vessels,  21,673  tons;  1860,  41  vessels,  13,638  tons;  1861, 
126  vessels,  71 ,673  tons ;  1862, 135  vessels,  64,573  tons ;  and  1863, 348  vessels,  252,579  tons ; 
and  he  adds,  "  I  am  told  that  this  operation  is  now  going  on  as  fast  as  ever;"  and  this 
circumstance  he  declares  to  be  *^  the  gravest  part  of  the  question  of  our  relations  with 
America."    But  this  '^  gravest  part "  is  left  untouched  by  the  pending  treaty.     . 

Our  own  official  documents  are  in  harmony  with  these  English  authorities.  For 
instance,  I  have  before  me  now  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1868, 
with  an  appendix  by  Mr.  Nimmo  on  ship-buUding  in  our  country.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  in  the  New  Enj^land  States  during  the  year  1855,  the  most  prosperous 
year  of  American  ship-building,  305  ships  and  barks  and  173  schooners  were  built, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  326,429  tons,  while  during  the  last  year  only  58  ships 
and  barks  and  213  schooners  were  built,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  98,697  tons.  I 
add  a  further  statement  from  the  same  report: 

"During  the  ten  years  ftt>m  1852  to  181^2  the  aggreji^te  tonnage  of  American  vessels 
entered  at  sea-ports  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  was  30,225,475  tons, 
and  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entered  was  14,699,192  tons,  while  during 
the  five  years  from  186^)  to  1868  uie  aggregate  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entered 
was  9,299,877  tons,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  forei^  vessels  entered  was  14,116,427 
tons,  showing  that  American  tonnage  in  our  foreign  trade  had  fallen  fiY>m  two 
hundred  and  six  to  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  same  trade.  Stated 
in  other  terms,  during  the  decade  from  1852  to  1862  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnage  entered  from  foreign  countries  was  in  American  vessels ;  and  during  the 
five  years  from  1863  to  1868  only  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  entered 
fh>m  foreign  countries  was  in  American  vessels,  a  relative  falling  off  of  nearly  one- 
half."    (Finance  Report  for  1868,  page  496.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  this  change,  which  has  become  chronic,  may  be 
referred  to  British  pirates:  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  contributed  largely  to 
produce  it.    They  began  the  influences  under  which  this  change  has  continued. 

There  is  another  document  which  bears  directly  upon  the  present  question.  I  refer 
to  the  interesting  report  of  Mr.  Morse,  our  consul  at  London,  made  during  the  last 
year,  and  published  oy  the  Secretary  of  State.  After  a  minute  inquiry  the  report 
shows  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  the  entire  tonnage  of  the 
United  States,  coasting  and  registered,  was  5,539,813  tons,  of  which  2,642,625  tons  were 
registered  and  employed  in  foreign  trsMle,  and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  in  1865, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  in  coasting  tonnage,  our  registered  tonnage  had  fallen  to 
1,602,528  tons,  being  a  loss  during  the  four  years  of  more  than  a  million  tons,  amount- 
ing to  about  forty  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce.  During  the  same  four  years  the 
total  tonnage  of  tne  British  empire  rose  from  5,895,369  tons  to  7,322,604  tons,  the 
increase  being  especially  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  report  proceeds  to  say  that  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  America  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  British 
empire  '^  there  can  be  no  room  for  question  or  doubt."    Here  is  the  precise  testimony 
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£N>m  one,  ^rho,  at  hia  official  poet  in  London,  watched  this  unprficedentod  dirania,  with 
tbe  oatBtoretohod  ocean  as  a  theater,  and  British  pirates  as  the  perfonnecs : 

"  Conceding  to  the  rehels  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  sea  when  they  had  not  a  9q£- 
taiy  war  ship  afloat,  in  dock,  or  in  the  process  of  conatmotion,  and  when  they  had  no 
power  to  protect  or  dispose  of  prizes,  made  their  sea-rovers,  when  they  appeared,  ti» 
instnunents  of  terror  and  destruction  to  onr  conuneroe.  From  the  i^pearanoe  of  Uir 
tot  oorsair  in  pursuit  of  their  ships  American  merchants  had  to  pay  not  only  tiK 
marine  bat  the  war  risk  also  on  their  ships.  After  the  burning  of  one  or  two  sliiiMi  with 
their  neutral  oareoes,  the  ship-owner  had  to  pay  the  war  risk  on  the  cargo  his  ship  had 
on  freight  as  weU  as  on  the  ship.  Even  then,  for  safety,  the  preference  was,  am  a  ma^ 
ter  of  course,  always  given  to  neutral  vessels;  and  Amenoan  ships  could  xamly  find 
employment  on  these  hard  terms  as  ionff  as  there  were  good  neutral  ships  in  the  freight 
markets.  Under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  coarse  left  for  our  merchant  ship- 
owners but  to  take  such  profitless  buainees  as  was  occ|»ionally  offered  them,  let  thor 
ships  be  idle  at  their  moorings,  or  in  dock  with  large  expense  and  deterioration  ecm- 
st^mtly  going  on,  to  sell  them  outright  when  they  could  do  so  without  ruinous  sacrifice. 
or  put  them  under  foreign  flags  for  protection/'  (Report  of  F.  H.  Morse,  United  States 
Consul  at  London,  dated  January  1, 1868.) 

Beyond  the  actual  loss  in  the  national  tonnage  there  was  a  further  loss  in  the  arrest 
of  our  natural  increase  in  this  branch  of  industry,  which  an  intelligent  statisticiaB 
puts  at  five  per  cent,  annually,  making  in  1866  a  total  loss  on  this  account  of  1,384;95£ 
tons,  which  must  be  added  to  1,229,035  tons  actually  lost.  The  same  statistician,  sAer 
estimating  the  value  of  a  ton  at  forty  dollars  gold,  and  making  allowance  for  old  and 
new  ships,  puts  the  sum  total  of  national  loss  on  this  account  at  $110,000^00!).  Of 
course  tnis  is  only  an  item  in  our  bill. 

To  these  authorities  I  add  that  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which,  in  a  leeent 
report  on  American  shipping,  after  setting  forth  the  diminution  of  our  sailing  tonnage, 
says  that  it  is  all  to  be  traced  to  the  war  on  the  ocean,  and  the  result  is  summed  up  in 
the  wonls,  that  *' while  the  tonnage  of  the  nation  was  rapidly  disappearing  by  the  nsv- 
ages  of  the  rebel  oruifera  and  by  sales  abroad,  there  was  no  construction  of  new  vessels 
going  forward  to  counteract  the  decline  even  in  part."  Such  is  the  various  testimony, 
all  tending  to  one  conclusion. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  for  the  present  on  national  loeeee  through  the  destmctioB 
of  commerce.  These  are  large  enough;  but  there  is  another  chap^r  where  they  are 
larger  fiir.  J  refer,  of  course,  to  the  national  losses  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
war,  and  traceable  directly  to  England.  Pardon  me  if  I  confess  the  regret  with  which 
I  touch  this  prodigions  item,  for  I  know  well  the  depth  of  feeling  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  stir.  But  I  cannot  hesitate.  It  belongs  to  the  ca^eu  No  candid  person,  who 
studies  this  eventual  period,  can  doubt  that  the  rebellion  was  originally  encouraged 
by  hope  of  support  from  England ;  that  it  was  strengthened  at  once  by  the  concession 
of  belligerent  nghts  on  the  ocean ;  that  it  was  fed  to  the  end  by  Britieh  supplies;  that 
it  was  encouraged  by  every  well-stored  British  ship  that  was  able  to  defy  our  block- 
ade; that  it  was  quickenea  into  frantic  life  with  every  report  from  the  British  mrates, 
fiaming  anew  with  every  burning  ship;  nor  can  it  be  dioubted  that,  without  British 
intervention,  Ihe  rebelUon  would  have  soon  succumbed  under  the  well-directed  efforts 
of  the  national  government.  Not  weeks  or  months  but  years  were  added  in  this  way 
to  our  war,  so  iull  of  the  most  costly  sacrifice.  The  subsidies  which,  in  other  times, 
England  contributed  to  continental  wars  were  less  effective  than  the  aid  and  comfort 
which  she  contributed  to  the  rebellion.  It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  naval  bam 
of  the  rebellion  was  not  in  America  but  in  England.  The  blockade-runners  and  the 
pirate  ships  were  all  English.  England  was  the  fruitfiil  parent^  and  these  were  Um 
*' heU-houuds/'  pictured  by  Milton  m  his  description  of  sin,  which, ''when  they  liet» 
would  creep  into  her  womb  and  kennel  there.''  Mr.  Cobden  boldly  said  in  the  House 
of  Ckkmmons  that  England  made  war  from  her  shores  on  the  United  States, "  with  an 
amount  of  damage  to  that  country  greater  than  in  many  ordinary  wars."  Accozdixig 
to.ti[iis  testimony,  the  conduct  of  England  was  war;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  war  was  carried  on  at  our  sole  cost.  The  United  States  paid  for  a  war  wageid  by 
England  upon  the  national  unity. 

There  is  one  form  that  this  war  assumed  which  was  incessant,  most  vexatious,  and 
costly,  besides  being  in  itself  a  positive  alliance  with  the  rebellion.  It  was  that  of 
blocKade-runners,  o{>enly  equipped  and  supped  by  England  under  the  shelter  of  that 
baleful  proclamation.  Const«^il4y  leaviip^  Ex^lisn  ports^,they  stole  across  the  ocean, 
(md  then  broke  the  blockade.  These  active  agents  of  the  rebellion  could  be  counter* 
acted  only  by  a  network  of  vessels  stretching  along  the  coast,  at  sreat  cost  to  the 
Gonntary.  Here  is  another  distinct  item,  the  amount  of  which  may  he  determined  at 
the  Navy  department. 

The  sacrifice  of  precious  life  is  beyond  human  compensation;  but  there  may  be  as 
approximate  estimate  of  the  naiaonal  loss  in  treasure.  Everyhoay  can  make  the  calca- 
lation.  I  content  myself  with  calling  attention  to  the  elements  which  enter  into  iL 
Besides  the  blockade  there  was  the  prolongation  of  the  war.    The  rebeUion   was 
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Bapi>reB8ed  at  a  coat  of  more  than  four  thouBand  million  dollars,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  has  been  already  paid,  leaving  twenty-five  hnndred  millions  as  a 
national  debt  to  burden  the  people.  If,  through  British  intervention,  the  war  was 
doubled  in  duration,  or  in  any  way  extended,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  then  is  England 
justly  responsible  for  the  additional  expenditure  to  which  our  country  was  doomed ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  final  settlement  of  these  great  accounts,  such  must  be  the 
judgment  in  any  chancery  which  consults  the  simple  ecjuity  of  the  case. 

l^is  plain  statement,  without  on*e  word  of  exaggeration  or  aggravation,  is  enough  to 
exhibit  the  magnitude  of  the  national  loss^,  whether  from  the  destruction  of  our  com- 
merce, the  prolongation  of  the  war,  or  the  exx}en8e  of  the  blockade.  They  stand  before 
us  mountain  high,  with  a  base  broad  as  the  nation,  and  a  mass  stupendous  as  the 
rebellion  it^self.  It  will  be  for  a  wise  statesmanship  to  determine  how  this  fearful 
accumulation,  like  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  shall  be  removed  out  of  sight,  so  that  it  shall  no 
longer  overshadow  the  two  countries. 

THE  RULE  OF  DAMAGES. 

Perhaps  I  onght  to  anticipate  an  objection  from  the  other  side  to  the  efiTect  that  these 
national  losses,  whether  from  the  destruction  of  our  commerce,  the  prolongation  of  the 
war,  or  the  expense  of  the  blockade,  are  indirect  and  remote,  so  as  not  to  be  a  just 
cause  of  claim.  This  is  expressed  at  the  common  law  by  the  rule  that  ^'  damages  must 
be  for  the  natural  and  proximate  consequence  of  an  act."  (2  Greenleaf,  £v.,  p.  210.) 
To  this  excuse  the  answer  is  explicit.  The  damages  suffered  by  the  United  States  are 
two-fold,  individual  and  national,  being  in  each  case  direct  and  proximate,  although  in 
the  one  case  individuals  suffered,  and  in  the  other  case  the  nation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  may  be  occasions  where,  overtopping  all  individual  damages,  are  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  nation,  so  that  reparation  to  individuals  would  be  insufficient ;  nor  can 
the  claim  of  the  nation  be  questioned  simply  because  it  is  large,  or  because  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  it  is  different  from  that  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  In  each 
case  the  damage  must  be  proved  by  the  best  possible  evidence,  and  this  is  all  that  law 
or  reason  can  require.  In  the  case  of  the  nation  the  evidence  is  historic ;  and  this  is 
enough.  Impartial  history  will  record  the  national  losses  firom  British  intervention, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  evidence  of  these  losses  should  not  be  excluded  from 
jndgpaent.  Because  the  case  is  without  precedent,  because  no  nation  ever  before 
received  such  iigurv  from  a  friendly  power,  this  can  be  no  reason  why  the  question 
should  not  be  considered  on  the  evidence. 

Even  the  rule  of  the  common  law  furnishes  no  impediment :  for  our  damages  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  what  was  done.  But  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law,  which  is  the 
rule  of  international  law,  is  broader  than  that  of  the  common  law.  The  measure  of 
damages,  according  to  the  Digest,  is,  ^^  whatever  may  have  been  lost  or  might  have 
been  gained; "  quantwm  miki  aoeaij  ^^uantumque  luoi'ori  potui;  and  this  same  rule  seems 
to  prevail  in  the  French  law,  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  This  rule  opens  the 
door  to  ample  reparation  for  all  damages,  whether  individuiJ  or  national. 

There  is  another  rule  of  the  common  law,  in  harmony  with  strict  justice,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  case.  I  find  it  in  the  law  relating  to  mcMances,  which  provides  that 
there  may  be  two  distinct  proceedings — first,  in  behalf  of  individuals;  and,  secondly, 
in  behalf  of  the  community.  Obviously,  reparation  to  individuals  does  not  supersede 
reparation  to  the  community.  The  proceeding  in  the  one  case  is  by  action  at  law, 
and  in  the  other  by  indictment.  The  reason  assi^ed  by  Blackstone  for  the  latter  is, 
''because  the  damages  being  common  to  all  the  kmg^s  subjects,  no  one  can  assign  his 
particular  proportion  of  it.^  (3  Black.  Com.,  p.  219.)  But  this  is  the  very  case  with 
regard  to  damages  sustained  by  the  nation. 

A  familiar  authority  furnishes  an  additional  illustration,  which  is  precisely  in 
point : 

"  No  person,  natural  or  corporate,  can  have  an  action  for  a  pubUo  nuisancef  or  punish 
it;  but  only  the  king  in  his  public  capacity  of  supreme  governor  and  pater famUtM  of 
the  kingdom.  Yet  this  rule  admits  oi  one  exception — ^where  a  private  person  suffers 
some  extraordinay  damage  beyond  the  rest  of  the  King's  subjects."  (Tomlin's  Law  Diet., 
art.  Nuisance.) 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  present  case,  the  way  is  clear.  Every  British  pirate  was 
Apuotio  nuuancey  involving  tne  British  government,  which  must  respond  in  damages, 
not  only  to  the  individusds  who  have  suffei'ed,  but  also  to  the  national  government, 
acting  BH  pater  familitu  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people. 

Thus  by  an  analogy  of  the  common  law,  in  the  case  of  a  public  naisance,  also  by  the 
strict  rule  of  the  Roman  law,  which  enters  so  largely  into  international  law,  and  even 
by  the  rule  of  the  common  law  relating  to  damages,  all  losses,  whether  individual  or 
national,  are  the  just  subject  of  claim.  It  is  not  I  who  say  this ;  it  is  the  law.  The 
colossal  sum-total  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  losses  of  individuals,  but  in  those 
national  losses,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  our  commerce,  the  prolongation  of  the 
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war,  and  the  expense  of  the  blockade,  all  of  which  may  be  charged  directly  to  1st 
land; 

—  illad  ab  uno 
Corpore,  et  ex  nnA  pendebat  origine  bellam. 

Three  times  is  this  liability  fixed — first  by  the  concession  of  ocean  beUigereney,  ops- 
ing  to  the  rebels  ship-yards,  founderies  and  manufactories,  giving  to  them  a  flag  on  tie 
ocean ;  secondly,  by  the  organization  of  hostile  expeditions,  which,  by  admissioBs  a 
Parliament,  were  nothing  less  than  piratical  war  on  the  United  States  "with  Enghffid 
as  the  naval  base;  and,  thirdly,  by  welcome,  hospitality,  and  sapplies  extended  ti 
these  pirate  ships  in  ports  of  the  British  empire.  Show  either  of  these,  and  the  la- 
bility of  England  is  complete.  Show  the  three,  and  this  power  is  boand  by  a  tripir 
cord. 

COXCLUSION. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  these  remarks,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  no  volnntci^. 
For  several  years  I  have  carefully  avoided  saying  anything  on  this  moat  irriuti^ 
question,  being  anxious  that  negotiations  should  be  left  undisturbed  to  secure  a 
settlement  which  could  be  accepted  by  a  deeply-injured  nation.  The  snbmissica  <rf 
the  pending  treaty  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  left  me  no  alternative.  It  became bt 
duty  to  consider  it  carefully  in  committee,  and  to  review  the  whole  subject.  If  I 
failed  to  find  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  if  the  just  claims  of  our  couBtxr 
assumed  unexpected  proportions,  it  was  not  because  I  would  bear  hard  on  Eog- 
land,  but  because  I  wish  most  sincerely  to  remove  all  possibility  of  strife  betireea 
our  two  countries,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  first  aseertainia^ 
the  nature  and  extent  of  difference.  In  this  spirit  I  have  spoken  to-day.  If  the  ea^ 
against  England  is  strong,  and  if  our  claims  are  unprecedented  in  magnitude,  it  ii 
only  because  the  conduct  of  this  power  at  a  trying  period  was  most  -unfriendly,  sod 
the  injurious  consequences  of  this  conduct  were  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  tbe>- 
ter  of  action.  Life  and  property  were  both  swallowed  up,  leaving  behind  a  deep-seated 
sense  of  enormous  wrong,  as  yet  unatoned  and  even  unacknowledged,  -which  is  oc^ 
of  the  chief  factors  in  the  problem  now  presented  to  the  statesmen  of  both  eonntties. 
The  attempt  to  close  this  great  international  debate  without  a  complete  settlement  i» 
little  short  of  puerile. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  minuter  consideration  the  case  against  Snglaiid 
becomes  more  grave,  not  only  from  the  questions  of  international  responsibility  which 
it  involves,  but  from  better  comprehension  of  the.  damages  which  are  seen  novr'in  thdr 
tiue  proportions.  During  the  war  and  for  some  time  thereafter  it  was  impossible  to 
state  them.  The  mass  of  a  mountain  cannot  be  measured  at  its  base.  The  obserrer 
must  occupy  a  certain  distance,  and  this  rule  perspective  is  justly  applicable  to  daa- 
ages  which  are  vast  beyond  precedent. 

A  few  dates  will  show  the  progress  of  the  controversy  and  how  the  case  enlarged. 
Going  as  far  back  as  20th  November,  1862,  we  find  our  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Adams, 
calling  for  redress  from  the  British  government  on  account  of  the  Alabama.  This  wm 
the  mild  begining.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1863,  in  another  communication,  the  same 
minister  suggested  to  the  British  government  ^'  any  fair  and  equitable  form  of  arbitra- 
ment or  reference.''  This  proposition  slumbered  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  for 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  the  Alabama  was  pursuing  her  piratical  career,  when 
on  30th  August,  1865,  it  was  awakened  by  Lord  Russell  only  to  be  knocked  down  in 
these  words : 

"  In  your  letter  of  October  23, 1863,  you  were  pleased  to  say  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  agree  to  any  form  of  arbitration.'' 

*  •  •  •*   "  Her  Majesty's  government  must,  therefore,  decline  either 

to  make  reparation  and  compensation  for  the  captures  made  by  the  Alabama,  or  to 
refer  the  question  to  any  foreign  state." 

Such  was  our  repulse  from  England,  having  at  least  the  merit  of  frankness,  if  noth- 
ing else.  On  the  17th  October,  1865,  our  minister  informed  Lord  Russell  that  the  United 
States  had  finally  resolved  to  make  no  effort  for  arbitration.  Again  the  whole  question 
slumbered  untir27th  August,  1866,  when  Mr.  Seward  presented  a  list  of  individnid 
claims  on  account  of  the  pirate  Alabama.  From  that  time  negotiation  has  continued 
with  ups  and  downs,  until  at  last  the  i>ending  treaty  was  signed.  Had  the  early  over- 
tures of  our  government  been  promptly  accepted,  or  had  there  been  at  any  time  a  jnst 
recognition  of  the  wrong  done,  I  doubt  not  that  this  great  question  would  have  beta. 
settled ;  but  the  rejection  of  our  very  moderate  propositions  and  the  protracted  delay, 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  the  case  in  its  different  bearings,  have 
awakened  the  people  to  the  mac^itude  of  the  interests  involved.  If  our  demands  an 
larger  now  than  at  our  fiirst  call,  it  is  not  the  only  time  in  history  where  such  a  rise 
has  occurred.    The  story  of  the  Sibyl  is  repeated,  and  England  is  the  Roman  King. 

Shall  these  claims  be  liquidated  and  canceled  promptly,  or  allowed  to  slumber  until 
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^■-       called  into  actiyity  by  some  future  exigency?    There  are  many  among  us  who,  taking 

coansel  of  a  sense  of  national  wrong,  would  leave  them  to  rest  without  settlement,  so 

as  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  retaliation  in  kind,  should  England  find  herself  at  war. 

There  are  many  in  England  who,  taking  counsel  of  a  perverse  political  bigotry,  have 

spumed  them  absolutely ;  and  there  are  others  who,  invoking  the  point  of  honor, 

£  ^:       assert  that  England  cannot  entertain  them  without  compromising  her  honor.    Thus 

; :  ■£       there  is  peril  from  both  sides.    It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  our  countrymen  saying 

:>:  with  Shakspeare's  Jew,  ^^  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go 

>'<£•'       hard,  but  I  will  better  the  instruction ;''  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  an  Englishman 

o .-        firm  in  his  conceit,  that  no  apology  can  be  made  and  nothing  paid.    I  cannot  sym^a- 

:>        thize  with  either  side.    Be  the  claims  more  or  less,  they  are  honestly  presented,  with 

b  >c        the  conviction  that  they  are  just,  and  they  should  be  considered  candidly,  so  that  they 

shall  no  longer  lower  like  a  clou$l  ready  to  burst  upon  two  nations,  wMch,  according 

to  their  inclinations,  can  do  each  other  such  infinite  iigury  or  such  infinite  good.    I 

know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  war  between  us  must  come  sooner  or  later.    I  do  not 

believe  it.    But  if  it  must  come,  let  it  be  later,  and  then  I  am  sure  it  will  never  come. 

J  2         Meanwhile,  good  men  must  unite  to  make  it  impossible. 

fK%  Again  I  say  this  debate  is  not  of  my  seeking.    It  is  not  tempting,  for  it  compels 

criticism  of  a  foreign  power  with  which  I  womd  have  more  than  peace,  more  even 
than  concord.  But  it  cannot  be  avoided.  The  truth  must  be  told,  not  in  anger,  but 
in  sadness.  England  has  done  to  the  United  States  an  injury  most  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. Considering  when  it  was  done  and  in  what  complicity,  it  is  truly  unaccountable. 
At  a  great  epoch  of  history,  not  less  momentous  than  that  of  the  French  Revolution  or 
that  of  the  Reformation,  when  civilization  was  fighting  a  last  battle  with  slavery, 
England  gave  her  name,  her  influence,  her  material  resources  to  the  wicked  cause,  and 
flung  a  sword  into  the  scale  with  slavery.  Here  was  a  portentous  mistime.  Strange 
that  the  land  of  Wilberforce,  after  spending  millions  for  emancipation,  after  proclaim- 
ing everywhere  the  truths  of  liberty^  and  ascending  to  glorious  primacy  in  the  sublime 
movement  for  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery,  comd  do  this  thing  I  Like  every 
departure  from  the  rule  of  justice  and  good  neighborhood,  her  conduct  was  pernicious 
in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  operations,  affectinj;  individuals,  corporations,  communi- 
ties, and  the  nation  itself.  And  yet  down  to  this  day  there  is  no  acknowledgment  of 
this  wrong ;  not  a  single  word.  Such  n  generous  expression  would  be  the  beginning 
of  a  just  settlement,  and  the  best  assuranee  of  that  harmony  between  two  great  and 
kinc&ed  nations  which  all  must  desire. 
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